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THE WEST WINDOW. 


as. 

: a at the western window Looked a maid on the golden light ; 

5 The sun came shining bright, And the gold rays kissed her forehead fair, 
S> Ont of the western window | And shed a glory about hes hair. 
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In at the western window 

A wild convolvulus bough 
Swayed in the evening breezes, 

And lightly swept over her brow; 
Sun and blossom, and light and shade, 
All caressing the gentle maid. 


“Tn at the western window 
Every day,” spake the sun, 

* As long, sweet maid, as thou livest, 
Ill shine ere the day is done ; 

And when thou diest I true will be, 

And linger around it and think of thee.” 


“In at the western window,”’ 
Softly whispered the spray, 
“Until the summer is ended, 
I will come to thee day by day; 
And when I wither and die, wilt thou 
Think sometimes of the white-starred bough ? ” 





Out of the western window 
The maiden looked with a sigh, 
And thought of the coming winter 
And the summer days gone by, 


When the sun should be hid, and the tender spray, 


With all its white blossoms, have faded away. 


Out of the western window 
She looked at the glowing west, 
With the crimson ahout the heavens, 
On the mountains a golden crest ; 


And she thought how life also would lose its light, 


And its bright sun set in death’s darksome night. 


In at the western window 
The sun spake, “‘ Again I shall rise”— 
And the flower said, “ After the winter 
Once more I shall open my eyes ”— 
And the maiden said, “ But a night shall be, 
And then comes the dawn of eternity.” 
JULIA GODDARD. 





TRIUMPHS OF FAITH. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A,, RECTOR OF ST. OLAVE’S, SOUTHWARE. 


I—THE CALL OF ABRAHAM. 


** By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and 
he went out, not knowing whither he weut.”—Hexs. xi. 8. 


BRAHAM has well deserved the title 





Rom. iv. 11). He was one of the 

: early patriarchal examples of faith 
and obedience; and this was accounted to him for 
righteousness, to himself and to his seed after 
him. 

The edifying narrative of Abraham's faith and 
obedience is familiar to us all: how he was tested, 
tried, and disciplined, this great ancestor of the 
Jewish race, “of whom, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came.” Such an end must have been pre- 
ceded and inaugurated by a worthy beginning; 
and a dispensation that was to bring forth Christ— 
the end of the law for justification—would naturally 
begin with some marvellous act and example of 
justifying faith. And if now we are accounted 
righteous before God, we can look back upon those 
far-off times, when so brilliant an example was set, 
showing us how to believe and to have faith in 
God, and illustrating what faith is, what it in- 
volves, and what sort of life it leads to—what self- 
denial, what cross-bearing, what partings, what a 
change in everything of the past! Ina word, what 
we ourselyes must be if we are to be the sons of 
faithful Abraham. 

And what is faith? Is it merely an easy assent 
and consent to a system of doctrine or a creed? 
Is it an easy conflict, and a foregone conquest ? 








: Nay! it is a fight, a strnggle, a warfare—against 
| a . . . ie . 

he has received—“ the father of the | all visible odds; its sole dependence being on 

faithful” (warépa tév mstevdvrev— | the Word that the Lord hath spoken; as in the 


German hymn of Spitta— 


**God hath said it, God hath said it, 
God hath said, and I obey; 
God hath said it, God hath said it, 
And with joy I go my way.” 


There are three great acts of faith recorded of 
Abraham. 

(1). When called to go out he went out, not 
knowing whither he went. 

(2). He sojourned in the strange land, when he 
might all the time have been abiding at home. 

(3). He was ready to offer up his son—his only 
son—at God’s command. 

These three acts of faith we propose to deal 
with as a series of topics in these papers. They 
were increasing manilestations of faith. It was 
great faith to leave his father’s house; it was 
greater faith that he did not return thither; it 
was the greatest proof of faith that he was content, 


} at God’s command, to lay the axe to the root of 


the tree of all his hopes, by slaying his only son, 
thus undoing all he had lived for, hoped for, and 
believed for, Through such hard-fought battle- 
fields of faith did he fight the good fight of faith, 
and become “ the father of all them that believe.” 
The first great test, then, was in God’s command 
— “Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
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kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land 
that I will show thee ” (Gen. xii. 1). God gave 
this command, and Abraham obeyed it. 

Now, in order to understand and appreciate this 
we must try to place ourselves in Abraham’s posi- 
tion, and thus measure what this command in- 
volved. ‘The circumstances of Abraham were 
these: He was at home in his father’s house; they 
were idolaters, as the nations, and had corrupted 
their way; the knowledge of the true God had 
been forgotten, or perhaps not learnt at all; God 
desired to make for Himself a people, and He 
begins with the call of Abraham. 

This call of God finds Abraham in his own 
country prosperous and wealthy, at the advanced 
age of seventy-five years, and therefore without 
the motive of younger men—youthful enthusiasm, 
love of change and adventure—he was married, 
and had no family, and was thus without the or- 
dinary incentive to any undue exertion for the 
acquisition of further wealth. It is not every tree 
that, being deeply-rooted in its native soil, would 
like to be transplanted, or would bear trans- 
planting. All the associations of the man would, 
to human ken, be dead against the command he 
had received, requiring farewells and partings, 
the giving up of all his past and present, the un- 
certuinty, the adventure, the weary wandering 
from the established home of his fathers to some 
other place, indefinite, unknown. And yet, in the 
face of all these circumstances, “he obeyed, and 
went.” It was a voluntary forsaking of all his 
old associations at the command of another, and 
going as one is led, not knowing one’s own way. 
Now such obedience as this involves great trust, 
and confidence, anc faith, and a true conscience 
also, being persuaded that all is right. 
such as these that we 
can understand somewhat of the faith of Abraham. 
The path must be a path of duty, and be very 
clearly marked as such, to admit of such an up- 


It is by considerations 


turning as this, from such a place, at such an 
age, and for such a prospect. Yet Abraham’s faith 
measured all this: it was not blind superstition, 
nor mere adventure, nor haphazard speculation, 
it was trusting, confiding, believing faith. Indeed, 
no other motive could justify such a change as 
he was content to make; and by whatever means 
the Spirit of God moved him, by whatever voice 
God reached his ears, by whatever power God in- 
fluenced him—by visions, or dreams, or by in- 
ward promptings—“ he obeyed, and went out, not 
knowing whither he went.” 

The lessons to be deduced from so great an 
example of faith ave obvious and snggestive— 
{1) as to the circumstances of our own case; (2) as 
to the call of God to ourselves; and (8) as to the 
faith and obedience that we are, accordingly, to 
render to God. 





(1) The circumstances of our own case. Our 
native land (spiritually) is our fallen, unrenewed, 
All the associations of our 
fullen state are of sin, and forgetfulness of God. 
We are idolaters, and the idols of our heart are 
We worship mammon, gain, greatness; 


unregene! ate nature. 


many. 
we serve the desires, the lusts, the passions of our 
nature; things as worthless and as vile as the 
idols of the heathen possess and oceupy our hearts 
and affections. We dwell in an unbelieving world, 
in an unbelieving age. We have by nature but 
little sympathy for true religion, and for its de- 
From within and from 
without all is opposed to faith. 

(2) The call of God to owrselves. We cannot 
expect to learn religion in the exchange, the mar- 
ket, and the world. We must stand aside and 
above all these—in the world, but not of it—and 
hear the voice of God, the call of God, the com- 
mand of God, “ Get ihee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house.” 
It is a call te decision—* Stay where thou art,” or 
“Get thee cut.” ‘This voice of God comes not to 
us in visions or dreams, it comes not in the storm 
or in the earthquake, it comes in the “ still small 
that speaketh to the soul within, and to 
the cars of an awakened conscience— Get thee 
out.” 

(3) Faith and obedience on our part. It means 
parting with and forsaking of sin, a total break 





mands and its restraints. 


voice ” 


with the idols of the heart, a departure from evil, 
an excdus from the spiritual Egypt with its dark- 
The fondest and 
best-beloved must be resigned and given up, in 
Get thee 
out, weigh the anchor, cut the cable, and be- 
gone. Religion is a thing to separate a man from 
the worid ard its sin. The man of God is distin- 
guished from all otler men, not by form of speech, 
nor by any peculiarity of manner, but by the new 
uature, the whole inward spirit and the outward 
character of the man. Without intending obser- 
vation, he is observed; without courting manifes- 
tation, he is manifested. 

Such is the call of God to us, as to Lot in 
Sodom—“ Up, get you out of this place” (Gen. 


ness, tyranny, and bondage. 


order to have a fair start for heaven. 


xix. 14), or as to Judah, in captivity in Babylon— 
‘“My people, go ye out of the midst of her” 
(Jer. li. 45; see also Rev. xviii. 4). Obedience 
to this command of God is faith. It is faith to 
know and recognise the voice of God; it is obe- 
dience to act according to that knowledge. 

And, “ Not knowing whither he went.” What 
a world of meaning is in these words! When 
we “walk by sight,” we see our path elear before 
us, and we walk in it; when we “ walk by faith,” 
we see it not. 


** Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scone; one step’s enough for me,” 
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This is the only account we can give of the de- 
cision of the martyrs, and the choice they made 
as between the tempting offer of life with re- 
cantation, and the sentence of death with still 
abiding in the truth. They chose death, and why ? 
because they had heard the call of God and of 
conscience, and, at all hazards, they must needs 
obey it. And in the minor walks of life we have 
these options ever placed before us—places where 
two roads meet, and we must take our choice. The 
path of duty is generally clear, but its temporal 
consequences may be fraught with uncertainty, 
or even a certain future of trial and affliction may 
have to be dared for conscience sake. There is a 
voice that speaks, audibly and unmistakably, to 
the soul, and never so clearly as when it bids us 
to depart from sin. However near, however dear, 
however long-established, however painful, the 
voice cries with its stern command—“ Get thee 
out!” 

And, remember, we are not left to ourselves, to 
grope in darkness. ‘Not knowing whither he 
went ” does not mean blind chance; it means that 
we do not know, but that God does know, and will 
lead us. The command involves a promise: 
“Unto a land that J will show thee.” But what 





| of Satan’s leading? Does be not lead his victims 
they know not whither ?”—“In whom the god of 
this world hath blinded the minds of them that 
believe not” (2 Cor. iv. 4). If Satan would 
honestly say, “I am leading thee straight to the 
dock, the gaol, or the gallows,” his victims would 
beware, and perhaps release themselves from his 
grasp ere his bonds became too strong to be 
broken. Satan has led, is leading, to the land of 
sin, with all its future of woe, and shame, and 
sorrow—‘“ whither you know not!” Is it safe to 
trust such leadership? But God in Christ, your 
friend and brother, is leading you (though possibly 
by a path that as yet you know not), to the land of 
righteousness—by the leadings of His providence, 
by the dispensations of His will, by the light of 
His Word, by the guidance of His Spirit, and 
(though last, not least) by the golden thread of 
good principle, the “ honest and good heart.” 

But these three things are certain, and the three 
great lessons to be learnt from these, illustrative of 
Abraham’s faith. It is certain (1) that our native 
country, our carnal nature, is the wrong place; 
(2) that the land of promise to which God calls us, 
is the right place; and (3) that God will guide us 


from the one to the other ! 


ON FEELING SAFE. 
A PARABLE FOR FEARFUL HEARTS. 


“Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, fear not.”—IsaIaAH xxxv. 4, 





 sea-side parish in the south-west, a 
me lady and gentleman were once lei- 
JE C~ surely driving in a little pony-car- 
riage. They were strangers to the locality, and 
the simple grandeur of the scene was attracting 
them with all the fascination of a first impres- 
sion. The continuous precipice of rock rising 
straight upright for hundreds of feet, seemed a 
rampart worthy of the mighty Atlantic, whose roll 
it had defied for ages. Yet all was so peaceful in 
the light of that summer afternoon—the sea itself 
was so far away across those golden sands, that 
it looked as if the long-beleaguered coast had won 
the day, and ocean had raised the siege for good. 
Allured by the repose and freedom which such a 
scene inspires, the two slowly lingered on. There 
was no need to hurry; the sands were firm and 
solid as a highway; the tide was out, and they 
could soon regain at pleasure the village gang- 
way by which they had descended. So passed 
away the time, faster than they were aware, and 
the first hint of return was given by the glimpse 
of a distant line of white foam. The pony’s 
head was turned, but with utmost deliberation. 


1 i LONG the firm broad sands of a quiet | 





They were really not far from the gangway, and 
long before the tide could come up they would 
have reached it. In fact, they never thought 
about the matter, so entirely did they take it for 
granted. But suddenly a sound was heard which 
made them quicken their pace. The thud of a 
breaker on the sands seemed much nearer than 
they would have expected. It startled them for the 
moment, but they were soon reassured, only they 
must get on. Then came a second thud, nearer 
still, and much more distinct. They looked to- 
wards the sea, and were alarmed to see with what 
rapidity the foaming billows were approaching 
them. Onward they urged the pony in down- 
right earnest now. Indeed, they must lose no 
time. The poor beast strained every muscle witha 
will, and now they for the first time discovered 
what he had felt some minutes, that the sand 
beneath his feet was no longer firm, but soaked 
with water—“aslough of despond.” In vain they 
urged him on, in vain he struggied; the carriage 
stuck fast as the hnngry waters swept towards 
them nearer and nearer. 

Escape was impossible, except they could climb 
the perpendicular cliff, and one glance at that 
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instantly rebounded in despair. Yet love of dear 
life makes observation quick, and scanning intently 
every part, the gentleman noticed a ledge of rock 
some little distance up, which, he thought, might 
possibly bereached. To wade towards it through the 
sandy swamp was their decision, quick as thought ; 
but before doing so, the pony was disengaged from 
the carriage, that he, too, might have a chance of 
life if any there were for either of them. Assisted 
by her husband, the terrified lady scrambled up, 
the ledge was gained; and barely was it reached 
by them when, to their surprise, the pony scrambled 
up also—for it is a true story—and joined the 
little party. But were they safe? They did not 
feel so. Husband and wife knelt down together 
on that ledge, and committed themselves, body 
and soul, to their God, and they rose up calm 
and trustful. But whether they were safe from 
the rising flood they could not tell. Higher and 
higher it came. Hour after hour passed away. 
Moonlight illumined their peril, and made it less 
terrible though more palpable, till the spray <f 
some of the larger waves dashed up to them. 
And then, at last, after keeping their briny vigil 
some hours, the joyful fact became manifest that 
the flood-tide had done its worst, and that the 
waters would rise no higher. And then they felt 
they were safe. 

But they were safe throughout all that time of 
suspense and doubt. They were just as safe the 
moment they set foot on that ledge of rock as 
when they gladly realised their safety. They were 
by no means so comfortable, but they were just 


as safe in reality. Their feelings could make no | 


difference in their actual condition, except they had 
induced them to quit their place of refuge. So surely 


as they remained on that ledge they were safe, | 


even though they did not feel safe. 

And herein is a parable. 

There are many good Christian people who hold 
that if we are in a state of salvation we must 
needs feel safe. The two things not only may go 
together, and should go together, but must go to- 
gether. Where the one is, there, of necessity, must 
be the other. And there can be no doubt of this: 
that it is a very happy thing, and may be and 
ought to be a very powerful incentive to godli- 
ness, thus to feel safe. Indeed, it is so wonderful 
a privilege to be allowed to go about our daily 
duties under an abiding persuasion that we are 
for ever safe in the arms of God’s mercy—at peace 
with God, and without cause for fear, come what 
may—that we cannot be surprised that many 
should question whether such a sense of security 
be really lawful. And such doubters are confirmed 
in their misgivings, it is very much to be feared, 
by too often observing that people will talk almost 
flippantly about their being safe—fit to die at any 
moment—who, nevertheless, make sadly light of 
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sin. But since the Bible does most plainly and 
undoubtedly speak of peace with God, and a state 
of salvation, as blessings we may now in this life 
have, it cannot be denied that they may now in 
this life be enjoyed. As it is possible to be safe, 
it must be reasonable to feel so. 

Safe! Those eight souls whom the Lord Himself 
had shut in the ark were safe, yet is it beyond 
the bounds of possibility that when the mighty 
vessel gave its first lurch as “it was lift up above 
the earth,” or when the sound of many waters 
was heard in the stillness of night, some of 
the “saved” ones may have been “ somewhat 
afraid?” Safe! So was the Israelite within the 
blood-sprinkled house while the destroyer passed 
through all the land of Egypt, but is it certain 
that there were none among so many thousand 
households who were weak in nerve, or timid in 
constitution, or little in faith? Safe! That was 
the condition of the manslayer when once inside 
his city of refuge, yet must we assume that his 
safety was compromised if a horrible dread should 
overwhelm him lest the avenger might invade his 
sanctuary? In all these cases they not only were 
in a state of salvation, but they also were entitled 
to feel safe, and ought to have felt safe. Never- 
theless—and this is our point—doubts and fears, 
though they would make them less happy, and 
interfere grievously with their comfort, could not 
make them less safe, so long as they clung to the 
appointed refuge. 

Our feelings are not a sure and unfailing test of 
our condition. We may feel security when we are 
not really safe, and we may not realise our security 
when we are safe. Thus, in our parable, the two 
felt perfectly safe when they were actually in 
danger, but when they were really in a state of 
security they were full of doubt and apprehen- 
sion. 

It may be said that in their case there was no 
kind of promise for faith to lay hold of, that no 
warning had been given them of the danger, and 
that no assurance had been received of the security 
of their refuge. But a parable is not an argument ; 
it is simply an illustration. It is not intended to 
prove anything, but merely to throw in some point 
of instruction by force of analogy. The point here 
is, that it is possible to be safe and yet not feel 
safe. And if we should introduce the element of 
faith into the case, it will not in the least affect 
this point. For instance, suppose we assume that 
the two on the rocky ledge had sufficient ground 
for believing that the tide would never rise so as 
to reach them. Then, beyond all question, they 
ought to have felt perfectly safe so soon as they 
got on to the ledge. But if their faith in the 
security of their refuge were weak—what then ? 
If only it was strong enough to bring them there, 
and keep them there, then, however despairing it 
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might be, they were safe. The stronger their 
faith the more comfortable they would feel; the 
weaker their faith, the less happy, but not the 
less safe. And here is the point illustrated in 
our parable. 

The Bible says, “ Behold, I Jay in Sion a chief 
corner stone, elect, precious: and he that be- 
lieveth on Him shall not be confounded.” ‘ihere 
is the way of salvation in few words. He that 
believeth on the Lord Jesus Christ is safe. Mark, 
“He that believeth on Him”—not he that be- 
lieveth in his safety—‘ shall not be confounded.” 
If only he believes so as to come to Him, and trust in 
Him, and abide in Him, he shall not be confounded. 
Now, is it not possible, as in the illustration 
given, that an awakened soul may thus be safe, 
and yet not enjoy a sense of security? Wedo not 
ask whether such a separation between safety pos- 
sessed and safety enjoyed is right, or rational, 
or desirable. We simply ask whether it is not 
possible. And we unhesitatingly answer, that it 
is possible. 

The reason why we maintain this possibility with 
all earnestness is a very plain one. There are 
many souls made sad and almost despairing for 
the want of secing it whom we verily believe God 
would not make sad. They are told that if they 
truly believe in their Saviour, they must rejoice in 
Him “ with joy unspeakable and full of glory,” and 
that if they do not find this “joy of the Lord,” it 
must be because they do not truly believe in Him. 
They see others—perhaps ‘babes in Christ ””—go 
thus on their way rejoicing, without a cloud, or 
doubt or fear. They read plainly enough in God’s 
Word that, ‘‘ being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God,” and yet they themselves have no scnse 
of peace, and know nothing of this joy. Whatever 
the cause of this, it is not the indulgence of delibe- 
rate sin, nor want of desire, nor ignorance of the 
only way of peace, still it is something that is at 
least mixed up with sinful infirmity, it ought not 
so to be with them. And they “suffer loss,” great 
and grievous loss thereby, and God is dishonoured 
by it. Weill sorrowfully admit all this. Never- 
theless, though thus “walking in darkness and 
having no light,” they cling to Christ, and pour 
out again and again the prayer, “ Lord, 1 believe, 
help ‘Thou mine unbelief” And we cannot allow 
that such as these are otherwise than safe, even 


though they do not feel safe. Physical infirmity, 


nervous apprehension, in some one or other of its 





many forms, constitutional temperament, the cir- 
cumstances of life, may account for much, though 
not everything, in their condition; but that they 
are not safe, just because they do not feel safe, is an 
unsound and unwarrantable conclusion. Never 
will we believe it. 

Let this be the jist thing with every one—to 
be safe. ‘I'o feel safe is not the first but the se- 
cond thing. We must first be safe before we can 
feel safe. They ougit to follow each other inva- 
riably, because God’s promise of mercy in Christ 
may altogether be relied on. Yet, if faith be only 
such that we rest on the rock, God’s word says 
we are safe, even though we do not trust enough 
to make'us feel secure and happy. We have peace 
with God although we do not realise it. And so, 
instead of waiting, as some do, perhaps for years, 
watching for the troubling of the waters of feeling 
by some sudden emotion of joy, we should look 
up, away from self, to One standing all the time 
close at hand to us, and who says simply, “ Wilt 
thou be made whole?” Who can tell the mis- 
chief that is done—what backening of the power 
of grace in men’s souls—by sending men to their 
feelings for safety instead of to Christ, under the 
arbitrary notion that we must feel safe if we really 
are safe. 

But, on the other hand, let no one rest satisfied 
without feeling safe. It is a dangerous thing to 
be content to live below our privileges. ‘l'o become 
habituated to doubt and uncertainty is to grow 
accustomed to dishonour God. The person who 
does not want to feel secure in his soul can hardly 
be in earnest about salvation. We must never 
rest satisfied with less than an abiding sense of 
peace with God. “The joy of the Lord” is our 
“ strength.” 

[t is impossible to overrate the importance, 
not only to our comfort and happiness, but to 
our usefulness and our holy living, of walking 
‘“‘in the light of the Lord,” provided only we do 
not allow feeling to usurp the place of faith. 
In the kingdom of heaven—as Pharaoh said to 
Joseph of old, so faith says to feeling—* only in 
the throne will I be greater than thou.” Therefore, 
while we covet earnestly that best of gifts—a sense 
of our acceptance with God—let us hold fast the 
blessed truth that we are accepted by Him if only 
we believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, so fur as to 
cling to what He has done for us as our only hope 
of salvation. 
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HELEN QUATERMAINE; 


OR, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER I. 
© RESOLUTION, AND WHY IT | 


™, | WAS FORMED. 
ti ewe : 
{4 TERE are no lanes like Eng- 








lish lanes, no wildlings 
sweeter or fairer to Eng- 
lish eyes than the dog-roses 
and honeysuckles that grow 
in odorous tangle on every 
bank and hedgerow that 
borders them. So at least 
thought the young man who was lei- 
surely making his way, towards the 
close of a June day, from a very obscure 
village on the boundaries of Hampshire, 
to an almost equally quiet and secluded, 
though better-known, market-town in the adjacent 
county. He was wont to tell himself that he should 
prefer to have his lot cast in the busiest haunts of 
men, where there was fuller scope for the energies, 
and the pleasant excitement of emulation was always 
to be found; yet he was not insensible to the beauties 
of Nature or their soothing influence on the mind, and 
at the present moment he was in the mood to enjoy 
It was the Sabbath day, and he 
had attended service, and read the lessons, in a quaint 


them thoroughly. 


ge of the birds that 


oS 


little edifice, where the twitterin 
built in the ivy covering the walls formed a not un- 
pleasant accompaniment to the voices of the congre- 
gation; and all the surroundings had been se calm, 
so peace-inspiring, that it was a disagreeable shock 
to the thoughtful pedestrian when, within a couple 
of miles of his destination, he suddenly found himself 
the spectator of a very different scene. 

His route led him across a dell in which a number 
of poor families had congregated. We use the word 
poor because, judging by the appearance of these 
people and their homes, they were sadly in want of 
the commonest necessaries of life; yet the men who 

‘ 


lounged against the rickety palings of their gardens, 


or sat at the doors sm»king, had taken good wages 


at the brick-fields hard by, and sundry large stone 





bottles or jars had been carried several times that 





day to the dingy beer-shop on the brow of the hill 


to be re-filled, Wives might fret or leok sullen, 





children roam about ragged and even hungry, but 








the beer and tobacco were not wanting; for if they 
had been asked to define a day of rest, they would 
have answered, one of unlimited indulgence as long 
as the means held out for obtaining it, 

But it was not the soddened debased faces of these 
men, or the virulent expressions two of their slatternly 


wives were interchanging, that arrested the young 


“LOST 


; man when he 





FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


IN THE WINNING.” 


was about half way betwixt the 
cottages. It was a noisy group of the big rough 
lads—the hobbledehoys, who are the pests of every 
district, because so much more dificult to influence 
than either their seniors or juniors—whose hoarse 
laughter drew his attention towards them, because 


| . 4 rigs? ; ; 
he fancied that, mingling with it, he detected every 


now and then a piercing note of distress. 

He stood still, and watched them, for the faney was 
strengthened by a repetition of the sound, It cer- 
tainly was no ordinary game they were engaged 
in, for he could see, as they drew nearer, that they 
were surrounding some creature, whether human or 
not he could not discover, which they buffeted with 
their caps or hands, hemming it in more closely 
whenever it made fresh attempts to escape them. 

One of these futile efforts caused the throng to 
sway nearer to the little mound on which the stranger 
had halted, and then, in its midst, he caught sight 
of a wizened face, distorted with terror and wrath. 
It was that of a poor haif-witted fellow well known 
in the neighbourhood, and, moved by a very natural 
impulse, he stepped forward and pushed his way 
through the tormentors of the unhappy being, caus- 
ing a momentary lull in their mirth by his sudden 
appearance. “It was only Dumby,” one of them 
said, in answer to his indignant query, and they were 
having a bit of fun with him, that was all, 

“Do you call this fun?” he demanded, pointing to 
the torn clothes of their victim, and the bruise on 
his forehead, where some well-aimed stone had nearly 
drawn the blood. 

“ Aye,” answered one of the tallest and strongest 
of the lads, insolentiy ; “rare fun it be to see how he 
do hop when you catch him a whack across the shins 
with your stick. 

“You will do nothing of the kind!” the young 
man exclaimed, interposing between Dumby and his 


Hit him another, Tom !” 


persecutors. ‘For shame, boys! this poor fellow is 
afflicted enough without having to endure your 
cruelty.” 

“Taint no concern o’ yourn!” muttered the same 
lad who had spoken before. “If we likes to have a 
game with him what’s to do with you? Holloa, boys! 
at him again; drive him to the pond, and let’s see 
if he can swim.” 

But still the young man opposed them, undismayed 
by seeing that two or three of the brickmakers had 
sauntered to the spot, and were alternately scowling 
at him for his interference, and applauding the spirit 
of the lad who had retorted sorudely. In earnest, well- 
chosen words, he protested against the inhumanity 
of which they had been guilty, showed them how 
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the dumb and half-witted man was almost exhausted 
by the baiting he had received at their hands, and 
insisted that they should let him go away without 
further molestation. 

The lads were held in check by his attitude as 
much as his stern rebuke; and though they still 
jeered and found endless amusement in flinging 
stones at Dumby as hc dodged to and fro, or tried 
to shelter himself behind his protector, the latter 
would have made gvod his retreat, if the most 
quarrelsome of the men had not chosen to consider 
himself insulted in the person of his son, whose 
arm the young man had seized just as he was in 
the act of pitching a large flint at his victim. “I 
aint a-going to have my boy meddled with and 
shoved about by a chap as thinks he’s everybody 
because he wears a tall hat and a black coat!” 
the brickmaker growled, as he dashed his short pipe 
on the ground and turned up his sleeves, “so look-ye 
here, master, you’d best be off before I tackles you.” 

“T am quite ready to go as soon as you have 
compelicd your lads to make way for me and this 
poor fellow,” was the quiet reply. 

“He aint your private property, is he?” queried 
the bricky. ‘Then you take my advice, and leave 
him alone; you’ve got quite enough to do to take 
care o’ yourself.” 

“Leave him to be ill-used again?” asked the 
stranger, indignantly. “What do yousay? He’s only a 
dumby ; why, good gracious, man! hasn’t he for that 
very reason a greater claim upon our pity? Yes, I 
have no doubt that you have more than common 
strength in the fists with which you are threatening 
me; I dare say you can strike me down with the 
greatest ease, but remember who gave you those 
powerful limbs, and use your strength without 
abusing it. Recollect, too, that you and I, and all of 
us, are answerable for the way we treat the weak and 
helpless. Are not they God’s creatures as well as 
we? Why do you suffer the children who are grow- 
ing up around you to forget this?” 

“ He’s beginning to preach ! he’s one o’ them half- 
an-half parsons!” cried a voice, and more unfriendly 
grew the faces gathering around him, more foul the 
curses that responded to his appeal. These men 
thought they had cause enough for their ill-will; he 
was an intruder, and they were tenacious of their 
rights; he was better dressed than themselves, and 
had the air of a gentleman, dire offences both, in the 
eyes of the brickmakers; and he had presumed to 
dictate to their children, and interfere with their 
sports, not, as they asserted, from any actual com- 
miseration for the half-witted Dumby, but out of 
that meddling domineering principle they believed 
to be inherent in the upper classes, 

The young man’s position was now rapidly be- 
coming a difficult one to maintain. He was too 
unselfish as well as too brave to ensure his own 
safety by flight, and leave the poor creature 








cowering at his feet and clinging to him for pro- 
tection; so he preserved his undaunted mien, and 
tried to keep the brickmakers at bay by his quiet 
expostulations, The first blow aimed at him he 
parried, and then appealed to the more sober men, 
who had gradually drawn nearer, and were idly 
watching the burly ruffian who had attacked him. 

“Tam no match for your mate, even if I were not 
hampered by this unfortunate creature who clings 
about wy knees,” he reminded them, and indeed the 
contrast between his slight frame and the herculean 
proportions of his assailant was very great, ‘‘ Can- 
not you make him see that such conduct is not only 
brutal but cowardly P”’ 

The latter word was an ill-advised one to use 
to men who had been muddling their brains with 
liquor all day, and were in the irritable condition 
that requires so little to rouse it into fury. A 
couple of them were sufficiently moved by the ap- 
peal to range themselves beside him, but not so 
much because what he said had reached their better 
natures, as to show him that they were not afraid of 
big Ned. This only made matters worse, for big 
Ned’s brothers instantly felt themselves called upon 
to espouse his cause, and in a moment, to the chorus 
of oaths and yells that had already profaned the 
calm of the soft sunny day, was added the sickening 
thud of fierce blows. 

The young man, tripped up at the commencement 
of the fray by one of the combatants, and half 
stunned by the force of the fall, had but a very 
confused recollection of what followed, till he found 
himself inside one of the cottages, in the care of 
some women, who, more compassionate than their 
husbands, had effected his rescue. 

“’Twas foolish of you to meddle with them, 
master,” said one, as she brought him some water to 
wash his bleeding lip; “‘ boys will be boys, ye know; 
and if they hadn’t been teasing Dumby they’d have 
been harrying the donkeys or the cows on the 
common.” 

“Aye,” said another, indolently, “they mun have 
something to do, if it’s only mischief. When I went 
to see what mine were at the other day they’d 
trapped a couple of larks, and pulled every feather 
out of ’em. I couldn’t help a-laughing myself to see 
the naked things hopping about, and looking so odd.” 

“Do you never teach them that it is cruel to 
torture the poor dumb things?” she was asked; but 
the answer was a sullen “How be I to teach ’em 
anything; aint I got my living to get? and theirs 
too, for the matter o’ that, for their father spends 
all he earns,” 

And these were English men and women in the 
nineteenth century—dwellers in that rural England 
which we associate with all that is fair, and sweet, 
and holy! Sickened by what he had seen and heard, 
the young man covered his face with his hands, and 
felt humiliated. What good had he done by his 
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interference ? why, none; already the half-witted man 
was being harassed and driven to and fro as roughly 
as before, whilst one of the brickmakers was being led 
home to sleep off the effects of the hurts hehad received. 

When he looked up again, the women were sur- 
veying him curiously, but his evident emotion had 
awed them into greater respect than they had hither- 
to testified, He took advantage of this to add to 
his thauks for the succour they had rendered him a 
few words that were listened to with something like 
interest, and then he quitted the cottage. 

The herculean brickmaker, left master of the ficld, 
had re-lit his pipe, and doggedly gazed at him as he 
drew near, 

** T suppose you'll have the law of me for this day’s 
work,” he observed, as soon as the young man was 
within hearing. 

“‘¥ shall certainly see if something cannot be done 
f<r the protection of the poor fellow your lads are 
”’ he was firmly told. “As for the blow I 
rec ived, I can forgive that. I was in the wrong; I 
ouz\t to have spoken to you, and asked you to 
inteifere instead of doing so myself.” 

The brickmaker sheepishly touched the hand held 
out to him, but he was at a loss for a reply to so 
peaceful a speech, and accordingly only testified that 
he heard it by smoking harder than before; but as 
the young man walked on he had the gratification 
of hearing him shout to the boys a hoarse command 
to let Dumby alone, unless they wanted to feel the 
weight of his fists. 

As he reached a turn of the road the young man 
paused, and looked back at the scene he was quitting 
—the rough quarrelsome lads, their equally rough 
parents, and the squalid homes where comfort was 
unknown, yet over which the mellow sunlight was 
shining ever, and his heart swelled within him. 
Could he leave these Ishmaelites in their sin and 
misery, and go his own way, rejoicing that he was not 
as they were? There was good in them; but who 
was to awaken it ? who would undertake to teach, to 
reclaim, to persevere against insult and discourage- 
ment, and wrestle with and for them till the evil had 
been rooted out ? 


il. treating, 


Before he quitted the spot his resolution was taken. | 


“« My hands are free, this then shall be my work ; 
and, with God’s help, one of the fixed purposes of my 
life shall be to labour here amongst these people. 
I may have scant success or none, He will order this 
in whose name and for whose honour I will strive; 
if I can but pave the way for better teaching than 
my own I will be content!” 

And strong in his resolve he once more resumed 
his journey. perl Moc 

CHAPTER II. 
FIXED AND UNALTERABLE, 
Oncz or twice, perhaps, in the course of our English 


summer, a day will occur of such intense heat that 





the weather-wise will declare it has been as hot as in 
India, and no one disputes it; yet what do we, in 
this temperate clime, really know of the burning, 
suffocating atmosphere, of the glaring, dazzling sun- 
shine, or the intolerable languor, that makes the life 
of an Englishman a burden to him during so zreat 
@ portion of each year he spends in the East f—the 
months, in fact, which we find most enjoyable, he 
passes for the most part in darkened rooms, gasp- 
ing for breath, longing for something to do, yet in- 
capable of exertion, and longing yet more for the 
coming of sunset and its comparative coolness. 

It was at the cloge of one of these stifling days 
that the officers of a regiment then stationed about 
a couple of hundred miles from Calcutta, were 
lounging in various attitudes around the mess table 
after dinner, more silent and listless than ordinary. 
Their colonel was away, the customary topics had 
been exhausted, no event had rufiled the tranquillity 
of the regular routine, or afforded them a little 
welcome excitement ; and when a young cornet, not 
long from England, announced with a yawn that he 
felt horribly bored, the laugh his avowal caused was 
a faint one, for his compafions were in similar 
case. 

But now eyes brighten, and something like ex- 
pression steals into those weary faces, for a quiet 
little middle-aged man, Captain Groves, who for the 
last ten minutes has been staring vacantly at the 
bare parade-ground, has caught sight of a new- 
comer, and announced it with a hasty “Good news 
for you, lads! Here comes Dunlop!” 

Every one pressed forward to shake hands with the 
portly handsome man who now joined them ; for Mr, 
Dunlop was an unusual favourite. Who gave such 
pleasant little dinners as he, at his pretty little bun- 
galow, just beyond the dust and heat of the station ? 
Who knew so much about shooting, hunting, and, in 
fact, every manly sport our young men delight in? 
And who—besides all these estimable qualities— could 
be more unaffectedand genial than Maurice Dunlop, 
the pleasant gentlemanly fellow, whose excellent 
berth under Government enabled him to return in 
kind all the hospitalities he received from his mili- 
tary acquaintances. 

He had been away from 
taken at the request of his superiors in office; but 





on a journey, under- 


with which he contrived to combine a fair amount of 
pleasure that detained him longer than was origin- 
ally anticipated; and he had been absent just long 
enough for his friends to be sincerely glad at his 
return. He was gently pushed into a seat, and for 
the best part of an hour kept pretty well employed ix 
answering questions respecting the places he had 
visited, the birds he had bagged, and the truth or 
falsity of certain reports about deer being plentiful 


| in the hilly region he had just left. 


At last there was a lull in the conversation, that gave 
Myr. Dunlop time to say, ‘And how have you all been 
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getting on since I left you? Much as usual, I sup- 
pose. Where’s the Colonel?” 

« At Calcutta,” said some one, who was proceeding 
to volunteer additional information, 
and a look from Captain Groves silenced him; and 
the next minute the questioning was resumed. But 
this little bit of bye-play, and it 
made him less ready in his replies. 


to know what it meant, and when he said his good- 


when a nudge 


Mr. Dunlop had seen 


He was anxious 


nights to the party, 
Gioves’s, and they s 
“ What made you check Smith when I named the 
Colonel ? is there? Miss 
* My 1 9 > 99> 
Quatermaine— she’s not ill, surely ? 
«No, no, she was in excellent health the last time 


he linked his arm in Captain 
trolled away together. 


There ’s nothing amiss, 


I saw her.” 

ify. Dunlop drew a long breath. 

“That’s well. Then I suppose it’s military busi- 
ness that has taken her father to Calcutta, eh?” 

“No; I fancy you’ll be very much surprised 
when you hear what I have to tell you,” said Cap- 
tain Groves, speaking with tantalising deliberation. 
“Colonel Quatermaine has gone to ship his daughter 

f to England.” 

Mr. Dunlop stood for a moment or two like one 
petrified. 

“Impossible! Gone! and without apprising me ! 
Gone! although it was fully arranged between us, 
when we parted, that as soon as I returned I should 
What does this 
Helen Quatermaine is no heartless heedless 


have an interview with her father! 
mean P 
flirt, ready to violate the most solemn obligations. 
It cannot be of her own free will that she has done 
this; I cannot understand it at all!” 

“Neither can I. In fact, the Colonel’s motives are 
a mystery to all of us. It was so strangely sudden! 
Even Miss Quatermaine’s most intimate acquaintance, 
Mrs. Clary, 
she received a note of adieux, and regrets 


did not know what was on the iapis till 
s that there 
was not time to make them personally.” 

«Then she was hurried away, as I have just been 
conjecturing, against her will!” Mr. Dunlop ex- 
claimed, more positively than before. 

* It does look like it,” his companion admitted ; 
“though why Colonel Quatermaine, one of the most 
practical, yet easy-going of men, should, without ary 
to England 


the daughter whom he never before could resolve to 


apparent cause for it, suddenly despatch 


s,” Captain Groves 





part with, who shall say> 
pare Vv 0, Who shall say; 





added, ly, furnish the explana- 
tion 
“T!” and Mr. Dunlop drew himself up with a 


hau 





gesture. “If there were anything about 
me that could render my agecrsovene to a young lady 


Fan. tae 
open to object 





ion from her relatives, I should know 





how to answer you; but my b 
expectations, render me in 


Quatermaine’s equal.” 
Captain Groves assented to this, 


irth, my position, my 


every respect Miss 


id then there 





was silence, while his ” end revolved in his troubled 
mind the perplexing facts that Colonel Quatermaine 
had sent his a away, and no one knew why. 
“TI certainly made a mistake,” he confessed, “in 
speaking to Helen before her father had sanctioned 
my addresses, but it was only at the moment of vid- 
ding her farewell that we came to an understancing ; 
would be better, 
telling of our secret 


and she agreed with me that it 
pleasanter indeed, to defer the 
till I returned.” 

“Mrs. Clary may have letters 
but when Mr. Dunlop 
as the rest concerning the 
cause of Helen Quatermaine’s departure. He 
therefore compelled to wait, with as much patience 


for you,” was kindly 
suocested : . | 
suggested ; hurried to this lady 
he found her as ignorant 


was 


as he could muster, the return of the colonel, with 
whom he immediately sought an interview. 

It was with no small amount of curiosity depicted 
on his face that Captain Groves met him at its close, 
and uttered an interrogating “ Well?” 

“ Do I look like a successful man?” he was ironi- 
cally asked. 

No, he certainly did not. 
could have told how the gay, agreeable Mr. 


His Hindoo servants 
Dunlop 
sometimes forgot to be cither in his intercourse with 
their, 
knit, or 


but no one else had seen his brows so sternly 
his teeth gnawing his under-lip as fiercely as 


now. With a soothing touch on his arm, Captain 
Groves led him to where they could talk without 
being overheard, and then prudently waited till 


the first passionate revolt against a heavy disap- 
pointment had somewhat spent itself. 

“Then Colonel Quatermaine has not used you 
well, my dear fellow,” he observed at last. 

“He never forgot that Iam a gentleman, but 
the same time he took care to be understood,’ was 
the moody reply. “He did not hesitate to tell me 
that it is to enable his daughter to overcome this 
ill-advised—yes, those were the words he used—ill- 
advised attachment, that he has sent her away from 
home.’ 

“ But his reasons; of course you demanded them ; 
Has any one slandered you ?’ 
that I 
also confessed 


what are they ? 
“No; 


appeared to be generally 


the Colonel politely assured me 
y liked, and he 
that I was quite justified i in considering myself in a 


position to address his daughter.” 










‘*And yet he declines your proposals! His rea- 
sons, I say! his reasons, what are they?” 
“Don’t ask me to repeat them. They were too 


childish, too puerile, to be recalled without mar- 
velling how men of Colonel Quatermaine’s age and 
experience could stoop to avow them. A soldier, too, 
who has seen plenty of active service, and knocked 
about the world enough to kave shaken off all silly 
thought him 

high-minded sensible fellow till now,’ Mr. Dunlop 
added, fish; he studies 


his own comfort more than Helen’ She 


prejudices and bigotry. I always 


vehemently; “but he is sel 


s happiness. 
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has been so dutiful a daughter that he cannot bear 
to lose her, and he disguises this under a pretence 
too flimsy to deceive me. Principles, indeed! If I 
could have stooped to play the hypocrite, I might 
have combated all his pretended objections.” 

*« And the result is ee 

“That Colonel Quatermaine positively refuses to 
tell me where his daughter has gone, or to hold out 
any hope that he may be induced to rescind his 
determination. He asserts that he has convinced her 
she could not be happy with me, and that it will be 
better for us not to meet again till we can do so as 
mere acquaintances,” 

“T am sorry to hear this,” said Captain Groves, 
rather vaguely ; “ but I suppose there is no help for 
it. The young lady has gone, and you know, my 
dear Dunlop, that what cannot be cured ed 

“Cannot be!” retorted the other, in a burst of 
fury. ‘Do you think, then, that I shall tamely sub- 
mit to be treated in this manner? I deny Colonel 
Quatermaine’s right to refuse me his daughter’s 
hand for no better reason than that I make no pro- 
fession of religion.” 
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Captain Groves shook his head, but whether at 
this defiance of parental authority, or in sympathy 
with the speaker, was sufficiently doubtful to en- 
courage him to proceed. 

“‘ Look here, Groves; this is the last time I shall 
name this subject, and you are the only person to 
whom I shall confide my intentions; but I am as 
firmly resolved as ever I was to make Helen Quater- 
maine mine. It shall be the fixed purpose of my 
life to find and wed her, and no obstacle that may 
lie in my path shall turn me from my resolution.” 

Checking another faint attempt at expostulation 
which Captain Groves was volunteering, Maurice 
Dunlop wrung the hand of his confidant, and with- 
out a misgiving as to the wisdom of the course he 
had marked out for himself, strode back to his own 
dwelling. And thus two men, the one in England 
the other in India, each made a vow destined to 
exercise great influence for good and evil over the 
lives of others as well as their own. 

How these vows were kept, and with what results, 
our story, as it progress... will relate, 

(To be continued.) 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. FovurtH Series. No. 1, A VISION oF GoD. 


Chapter to be read—Exodus xxvii. 
NTRODUCTION.—The people still at 
Mount Sinai—scene of great sin and its 
punishment. Who had prayed for them? 
? Was his prayer heard? Yes; people 





Must be taught that no one can sin 
without feeling effects afterwards. 

I. Gop’s DEALINGS WITH THE PEOPLE (Read Ex. 
xxxiii. 1—11).—(1) The order to start. Now the 
long-delayed order comes to start to the promised 
land. Is a full year since left Egypt; have been 
going down the wilderness to Sinai; now are to turn 
up towards Canaan {show map). How is the land 
described? Abundance of milk, showing good 
pastures, and of honey, showing plenty of gardens, 
flowers, &c. And what promise was made? (ver, 2). 
These six of the great nations occupying the land. 
Surely all hearts will rejoice at the good news. Was 
it so? What are the tidings called? Why evil? 
Because people were to be left to themselves. An 
angel would go before them, but God would not go 
up in the midst. Why was this? How often had 
already provoked the Lord? What a terrible punish- 
ment! (2) The effect. What did all the people do? 
Why put off ornaments? Why this grief? Had not 
valued God’s presence much when with them, but 
could not do without it. Must now picture the 
whole camp mourning. See what happened. Where 





did Moses move his tent? What was it called? But 
the Tabernacle was not yet built. This a small tent, 
easily moved, used for purposes of worship and con- 
sulting God. What did the people do who sought 
the Lord? What was this moving the Tabernacle 
a sign of P God no longer in their midst in the same 
way as before—they must go outside the camp to 
seek Him. Now a strange sight seen. Moses goes 
out to the Tabernacle. All Israelites watch him. 
Where do they stand? As if ashamed to come out 
of tents. Where does Moses enter? What happened 
at once? Where was the pillar of cloud usually? 
Had it ever moved before? (Exod. xiv. 19). Then 
its moving showed God’s anger with Egyptians: now 
shows anger to the Israelites. Now God talks with 
Moses—-in what way? Just as He had with Adain 
and Eve before the fall. What a wonderful testimony 
to Moses! What effect did it have on the Israelites ? 
They worshipped too. 

Lessons,—What was it the people desired so much? 
What good was God’s presence to them? He was 
their Saviour, Guide, Friend; but how had they 
treated Him? Yet did not withdraw altogether. 
Sent an angel to guide them. God is the same still. 
What does He promise to us? To be with us always 
(Matt. xxviii, 20). From what enemies will He 
deliver us? (2 Peter ii. 9). Will also supply all our 
need (Phil. iv. 19). But how do we treat Him? Too 
often care not for Him, despise Him, dishonour Him 
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—by word, and deed, and thought. Yet how does 
He still plead? By His Spirit, convincing of sin 
(John xvi. 9); His Word, which is quick and powerful 
(Heb, iv. 19); His ministers, who plead with us (2 
Cor. v. 20). Our sin, then, and punishment will be 


worse than the Israelites (Heb. xii. 25). 


Israelites, in delaying to punish. Visiting iniquity: 
see how sin grows and spreads, What a lesson to all 


| as to example they set. Keeping mercy (Ps, ciii. 11)— 


sin must be punished, but God delights in mercy. 
Lrssons.—Does God ever show His glory to us? 


| Not in the same way; but who came to reveal God? 


II. Gop’s DEALINGS wiTH Moszs.—(1) The vision | 


(Read 12—23), 
turn to Moses, 
cloud, but see neither Moses nor God. What is Moses 
talking about? Is he asking for honours for him- 
self? All his thoughts still about God’s presence. 
Picture Moses in early morning—sun just risen, 
camp in silence, he alone. Begins to ascend Mount 
—soon loses sight of tents, flocks, and herds (xxxiv. 3). 
At last reaches top of Mount; sees rocks and crags 
all around; grand scene! Where is he placed? Why 
in cleft of rock? Is to shut out all the world—to 
see nothing but glory of God. Why not see God’s 
face? No eye of man could bear sight, therefore 
can only see God’s glory-—called Shechinar. (2) 
The meaning. (Read xxxiv.4—9). What was Moses 
to learn about God ? 
eternal one; God, the Creator, the all good; and 
His character—merciful ; how had He shown this to 
the Israelites? Long-suffering—how many chances 
were given to Pharaoh? How often had borne with 


Once mure leave the people and 


MISS 


OST people, I think, have the gift of 
p being able to retain in their minds 
pictures of places that they have 
learned to love, either for the sake 
~K=- of their beauty or from association. 
I eke quite a picture gallery in my mind, and in 
moments of leisure and quiet I often take a re- 
freshing walk round it, and look on green restful 
woods and rippling rivers, or wild moors and purple 
hills in old England, or on the blue lakes and grand 
snow-capped mountains of Switzerland, or I look down 
the nave of a cathedral in some quaint German town, 
and the old feeling of awe and of almost oppressive 
consciousness of my own insignificance comes over me. 

But the picture I like best to lock at is that of the 
place that was dearer to me than any other, and my 
home for twenty years. 

My father was squire of the village of Netherton, 
one of those tiny hamlets which are scattered all over 
Devonshire. 
built of grey stone, with gabled roofs and battlemented 
walls that cast fantastic shadows on the smooth green 
lawn. A magnolia covered one side of the house, 
and in the summer the rich scent of its beautiful 
flowers stole in through the open windows, and the 
tendrils of flowering creepers often found their way 
through the casemenis, as if they wanted to see what 





His name—Lord, meaning | 


Our house was an old-fashioned one, | 


Where is he? The people see the | 


(See Heb. i. 3; John xiv. 9.) We cannot see face of 
Jesus, but see His character. Is same now as ever 
—pitying, loving, merciful, long-suffering. What 


| effect has this had upon us? Find in Ex, xxxiv. 35, 
that Moses’ face shone when came down Mount, 
| reflected God’s glory; people at first ‘afraid to look 


at him. Is this sowithus? We meet God in prayer, 


| in his Word, in the sacred ordinances of His Church ; 


| reflect God’s 


Do we 
glory? Does it make us more loving, 
gentle, merciful—more like God ? 


what effect does it have on our conduct? 


Questions to be answered. 

1. How did God show His displeasure to the Is- 
raelites ? 

2. —— did the people receive the tidings ? 

3. How does God plead with us ? 

4. Describe the vision given to Moses. 

5. What did God teach him ? 

6. How does God reveal Himself to us; and what 


' effect should it have upon us? 








STUCK-UP. 


was going on inside the walls they helped to beautify. 
The place had originally been a monastery, and 
though, of course, great renovations and alterations 
had been made, a grave quiet look seemed still to 
haunt it. I have a happy home of my own now, but 
it is in a large manufacturing city, and sometimes, 
when I grow weary of the din and bustle around me, 
I long to be able to lie still in my dear old room, and 
hear nothing but the wind rustling in the trees where 
the rooks used to build; or that I could walk 
through the fields where the cows lay blinking their 
sleepy brown eyes, down to the pond over which the 
dragon-flies hovered, looking like fairy meteors as 
they darted out of the shade of the overhanging trees. 
I long for these things now; but they were pleasures 
I thought little of when I was Winifred Tennant, 
and lived at Netherton Priory. 

My mother died soon after I was born and when 
my only brother was a little more than a year old. 
My father was perfectly “feckless” about children, 
and no maiden aunt made her appearance to fill our 
mother’s place ; but under the dragon-like watchful- 
ness of an old nurse we grew and flourished. My 
education up to the time I was thirteen years old 
was of rather a masculine order, being identical 
with that of my brother Alick. Our tutor and 


! general Mentor was the village schoolmaster; and I 
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really think the old man enjoyed those lesson hours, 
when he would sit 


> 


in spite of occasional “ scenes,’ 
and look in despair at my tear-stained and Alick’s 
stony countenance. We were neither cleverer nor 
more stupid than most children of our own age and 
class, but I fancy that the old man cousidered us 
$s we appeared so 





prodigies of brightness. Perhap 
when compared with his other pupils. Mother Earth 
certainly does not sharpen the wits of those who 
devote themselves entirely to her service, and our 
village school was chiefly filled with agricultural 
labourers’ children, whose uncouth manners and dull 
intellects must have been a sore trial to their gentle 
old master. In play as well as in work 1 was 
always my brother’s companion, and he naturally 


moulded my tastes to his; so that, though dolls | 
were unknown to me, I could throw a line or eatch | 


a ericket-ball, even to Alick’s satisfaction. He was 
very good to me, and I was generally allowed to 
accompany him in all his rambles, and to assist in 
many an escapade; but now and then, when bent on 
the capture of some particularly wary rabbit, he 


would say, “ Now, Freda, it’s no good you coming | 


with all those rustling petticoats, I shouldn’t have 
a chance of getting the bunny.” 

Then I would retire, to lament in secret over my 
sex, and the inconvenient garments it entailed. But 
if it had not been for Alick [ should have been 
lonely indeed, for there was no one else with whom I 
could associate. In country villages there is gene- 
rally a close intimacy between the squire’s family 
and the clergyman’s, but our rector, Mr. Leslie, had 
no ehildren. The rectory and church were close 
together, just outside our park gates, and the one 
was as much held in awe by me as the other. Mr. 
Leslie was a man whose life had come to be bounded 
by a daily routine, in which the relative importance 
of duties and habits had lost their proportions; so 


that the scrupulous fulfilment of small matters, such 


as hanging his hat on one particular peg, and saving 
pieces of string, had become as important in his 
eyes (though perhaps not consciously so) as that his 
weekly round of district visiting should be accom- 
plished. There was not much work to be done in 
our parish, or, at least, not much that obviously lay 
in his way, and his was not a nature to turn off the 
beaten track of the clerical highway in search of work 
in the byeways and hedges. Mrs. Leslie was short, 
and thin, and refined—indeed, so much refined that 
there was hardly anything of her left. Refinement 
was her creed ; and she had all her life been gradually 
pruning and shaping her mind and manners nearer, as 
she thonght, to perfection. This system involved the 
suppression of all visible emotions, whether of plea- 
sure, surprise, or pain, as being vulgar excrescences. 
Her efforts had been so far successful that her 
character had acquired a perfectly smooth and even 
surface, overlaid by a neutral tint, which reflected 
neither light nor shade. It can be imagined what 


a trial I must have been to a nature of this kind. 
My manners, I confess, were at that time somewhat 
rough, and decidedly unfeminine, and no one was 
ever iev:uer from possessing that reticence and Red- 
Indian-like calmness which was exhibited in sueh 
perseetion in ifvs. Leslie. Whatever mood I hap- 
pened to be in, whethur of joy or sorrow, naughtiness 
or repentance, swayed me entirely for the time, and 
engrossed all my energies. As I grew older, there- 
fcre, my visits to the rectory were made at longer 
and longer intervals, I felt that I was a foreign ele- 
ment in the house. I was an interruption to Mr. 
Leslie’s daily programme; and with Mrs. Leslie I 
was, and felt myself, so brusque and awkward, tha 
it was a relief to both of us to part, each inwardly 
congratulating ourselves on being so unlike the 
other. 

A lonely childhood, however, is not necessarily an 
| unhappy one, and I was well contented, more so than 
| many children I have known who have been sur- 

rounded by loving care and friends, Time passed on, 
‘until I was thirteen, and Alick fourteen, when a 
revolution in our manner of life took place. 
| Since my mother’s death my father had become 
entirely engrossed in studies, in the pursuit of which 
he had at first tried to drown the ever-present 
sense of “something wanting.” I did not know 
in those days what gems dug from the mines of 
learning were sent forth into the busy world by the 
solitary miner who sat in the gloomy little abode 
that we called “ papa’s room,” but I did notice that 
when he emerged from that room into the common- 
place world he seemed like one distraught. In the 
summer he rarely saw us, for, early and late, we 
were out of doors; but in the long winter evenings 
he would sometimes wander into the drawing-room, 
and find Alick, the dogs, and myself, curled up on the 


hearth-rug in front of the fire, when a little conver- 
sation would pass between us, chie‘ly consisting of 


questions from him, and shy answers from us; but 
these moments of paternal attention we rather 
| dreaded than otherwise. However, one day, early in the 
eventful year I have referred to, there came a letter 
from an aunt, whom I had never seen, saying that 
she was coming to pay a visit at Netherton Priory ; 
and it was to aunt Delia that I was chiefly indebted 
for the changes that followed. She was naturally 
horrified at finding that her niece’s chief ambition 
was to imitate and follow as closely as possible the 
sayings and doings of her nephew; and she was not 
only horrified, but despairing, when one afternoon, 

‘ied 
accomplishments of her young lady friends, I said 
to her, “ Well, aunt Delia, it is quite too late for me te 
be turned into anything like that; but I think I 
should make rather a nice boy, so suppose yon tell 
me what the boys you know do.” That night she 
got hold of my father, and, after representing to him 
my utter want of all that it behoved a young lady to 


after a long lecture on the elegant manners and v 
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know, she obtained from him a sanction to whatever 
remedies she might choose to adopt; more, I believe, 
for the sake of quietness than from any clear idea 
he had formed of the stutc sf affairs, 
Delia was one of those people witu whom talking is 


New, aunt 


a necessary preliminary to acting, and next day she 
trotted down to the rectory to have a “quiet chat” 


MISS STUCK-UP. 


with Mrs. Leslie, the subject of which chat I was | 


perfectly sure would be the shortcomings and wis- 


demeanours of my unfortunate self. This visit 


happened “quite providentially,” aunt Delia said, to | 


coincide with the arrival of a letter to Mr. Leslie, re- 
questing him to receive as award a girl a few years 
older than myself, the daughter of a distant cousin. 
fn the course of the next few days all was arranged, 


and aunt Delia unfolded her plans to my father with | 


all the triumph of a successful manager. ‘“ You see, 


my dear William, Miss Helen Brisbane is coming 


te live at the rectory, and is to have a first-rate | 


finishing governess, and I have arranged that Freda 
shall do lessons with her.” 
“Well,” said my father, “be it so; and I will 
write to Dr. Heath about taking Alick at Christmas,” 
And so it was settled. “ states of 
mind ” I rushed off to tell Alick the news. Much to 
my disappointment he received it quite coolly, merely 
emarking, ‘‘I suppose it’s all right.” 


In one of my 


“Oh yes!” I said, in a 
have no doubt it is all right for you, and of course 
that is all you care about. 
left at home with a horrid stuck-up girl and a strict 


very injured tone, “I 
You never think of me, 
old governess.” 

“You don’t know that the girl will be stuek-up,”’ 
said Alick. 

“T tell you she is sure to be,” said I. 

“Well, you might just as well think that she won’t 
“ Very likely 
you will be tremendous friends, and [ shall get some 


be till you find out she is,” he replied. 


chums, too, at school, and then we can be cuums all 
round, and won’t that be nice? 
“No, no, Al.,” I cried, throwing my arms round 


”) 


his neck, “that is just the nastiest part of it all. I 
know I shall never have you all to myself again; 
and I never mean to love anybody but you 
life, Alick.” 

This burst of affection was hardly appreciated by 
the object of it, for he only said, “Oh, bother! 
Freda, don’t cry on to my collar, or I shall have to go 
and change it. 


all my 


A fellow can’t stay poking at’ ne 
all his life; and I dare say you and Miss Stuck-up 


will get on capitally.”’ 





This being by no means the kind of answer I had | 


expected, I dried my eyes, and retired in a dignified 
way, intended to show that my feelings had ben 
wounded, 

The real Helen Brisbane did not arrive until the 
autumn; and in the meantime the imaginary one 
had grown more and more distasteful to me; and my 
fancy had added the charms of a wig and blue 








spectacles to the portrait of the aged and tyrannical 
individual who figured as the governess. 

One Sunday morning, towards the end of October, 
I was sitting in our square red-cushioned pew in the 
church, with my eyes, as usual, fixed on an old family 
This 
ment always gave me an idea of there having 


monument on the wall opposite to me. monu- 
been a 
wholesale slaughter and destruction of the tenants of 
those days, for it represented a whole family, from 
the straight-featured severe-looking father and 
mother, to a tightly-swaddled chrysalis of a baby. 
‘he father and mother knelt opposite each other, and 
their family was dutifully kneeling in a row behind 
them; the boys on one side behind the father, th: 
girls behind the mother. The whole party were in 
ruffs (the baby excepted), and from the melancholy 
expression of their countenances, one might conclude 
that they had found life a failure. 
this symbol of the glories of our ancestors, and Alick 


I was gazing at 


was trying to squeeze himself as much as possible 
into the corner of the pew, when he suddenly called 
my attention to a small procession, which was coming 
up the church. 

“ Freda,” he whispered, “ here’s Miss Stuck-up at 
last.” 

The sexton had been creaking about, hustling the 
poor people, and cringing before the well-to-do, 
and he now threw open the door of the reetory pew 
with a vigour that must have tried its poor old 
hinges. 

Mrs. Leslie, and a tall elderly lady whom I knew 
must be the governess, came first, and behind them, 
and almost hidden by them, was Helen Brisbane. 
My first thought was, “ Why does she not walk 
But I looked again, and saw that the 
slow and evidently painful steps were only made 


faster P ” 


with the help of a crutch. 

I shall never forget the feeling with which I turned 
away,and hid my face in my hands. To think of the 
girl whom I had fancied so well described by our silly 
nickname being a cripple! 1 had caught a glimpse, 
too, of a pale face, whose wonderful sweetness had 
thrilled me, rough untrained child as I was, with 
new and strange feelings. Mrs. Leslie must have 
seen my startled look and suddenly-averted face; 
anyhow, she evidently did not wish my first in- 
troduction to Helen to take place before the curious 
allowed me to make my 
way out of church unnoticed. And, indeed, though 
strangely attracted by the bright brown eyes, whcse 
glance I had met once or twice in the course of a 
mutual examination, I was in no hurry to meet Helen 


eyes of the villagers, for she 


Brisbane. 

My ideas had beer so thoroughly turned upside 
down, that I wanted a little time to re-adjust them ; 
and I had that guilty feeling, which I think the sight 
of anybody one has wronged, by word or deed, always 
brings. In fact, instead of disliking Helen, I was 
now afraid of her. 
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Next day, however, a note came from Mrs. Leslie, 
asking me to go to the rectory. Willingly or not, I 
was obliged to obey the summons, I was shown into 
the library, where, said the servant, “‘ Miss Brisbane 
and Miss Thorpe is doing their lessons,” 

When I entered the room I found Miss Thorpe 
reading aloud in a sonorous voice; but Helen, who 
was sitting in an arm-chair in the bay-window, 
seemed to be taking much more interest in a fat 
thrush, who was bolting worms on the lawn, than in 
the ponderous volume that was being read for her 
edification. 

I think people in general have a notion that to 
talk or laugh in natural tones, or to look cheerful 
in the presence of bodily affliction, shows a certain 
amount of heartlessness ; and I instinctively toned 
my face and voice down to what might be considered 
suitable lugubriousness; but before we parted that 
afternoon I had forgotten Helen’s crutch and the 
sober manner I had thought due to it in my delight 
and enthusiasm over my new friend. On comparing 
notes, I found that she, like myself, had an adored 
brother a little older than she was; and the com- 
parative merits of Cecil Brisbane and Alick were 
eagerly discussed by their respective champions. 
Then she was so utterly unlike any one I had ever 
met before. My idea of fun and happiness was in- 
separable from activity, or, in other words, ‘‘a good 
romp” of some kind or other; and yet here was a 
girl who never moved out of her chair without pain, 
who, nevertheless, was full of fun, which found its 
vent in comical little speeches and ways, and who 
was as happy as most people; certainly quite as 
happy as [ was. She brought the thing that I most 
wanted, the element of gentleness, into my life. 

People are sometimes called “gentle” whose 
characters “ flabby”? would more truly describe, but 
Helen’s gentleness was not of this type. It did not 
teach her to give up her own opinions, and think and 
act as others bade her; but it taught her that the 
duty of respecting other people’s feelings and opinions 
is only second to the duty of forming and acting 
upon one’s own. 

It was some time before I could make up my mind 
to tell Helen about “Miss Stuck-up” and how she 
laughed at the way in which I mentally lashed my- 
self for my stupidity ! 

“As if you could have told what I should be 
like, Freda! Very likely I might have been a Miss 
Stuck-up ; indeed, I am not sure that I’m not one.” 

Upon which I dared her to say another word about 
it. 

Cecil Brisbane spent his holidays at the rectory 
with his sister ; and he and my brother soon became 
fast friends; so that we were, as Alick had prophe- 
sied, ‘‘ chums all round.” 

There is a pretty French saying, “Vamitie est 





Vamour sans ailes,” and the friendship begun on that 
October afternoon is, I think, never likely to take to 
itself wings. 

I do not mean to imply that after Helen’s arrival 
at Netherton I became at once a changed creature, 
and that my life ran smoothly on without my having 
to take any trouble to make it doso. Our governess, 
Miss Thorpe, though minus the wig and blue 
spectacles, was quite as particular as I had imagined 
she would be; and I found her rule, which was 
strict even to pettiness, a trying contrast to the free- 
and-easy lessons with my dear old master. But it 
was after Miss Thorpe had, as she expressed it, 
“ finished ” us, and had departed, and left us to our 
own devices, that the influence of the bright loving 
nature of “the little cripple lady,” as the villagers 
called her, began to be most felt. 

Somehow or other she laughed Mr. Leslie out of 
his fidgets, and stirred him up to a more active and 
worthy life. Mrs. Leslie learned from her that true 
refinement lies in exhibiting refined feeling, not in 
suppressing all feelings whatever. Alick submitted 
to her scoldings and quaint lectures with a much 
better grace than to my attempts at reproof, and by 
insisting on going to my father instead of to the 
bailiff about all her pet schemes for the benefit of 
the village, she gradually induced him to take an in- 
terest in the world outside his study, an interest 
which made his books all the better. And as to my- 
self, what has she not done? what is she not doing 
forme? My name is not Tennant now, and I often 
say to my husband, “ Cecil, we are not nearly such 
perfect people as Miss Stuck-up’s brother and sister 
ought to be.” MBL Ws 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


1, When Joab sent a message to David to tell 
him of the death of his son Absalom, what good 
man ran before to break the news gently to the 
king ? 

2. Where do we find a special form of confession 
used at the offering of sacrifice to God ? 

3. Quote some words which show the high esti- 
mation in which St. Paul was held by his Galatian 
converts. 

4, What city is mentioned as having been sown 
with salt to mark its utter destruction ? 

5. What school of philosophy is mentioned as 
being at Ephesus ? 

6. What is mentioned as the price of a horse in 
the days of king Solomon? 

7. Quote some words from which we may infer 
that the Jews supposed the Messiah would come in 
some sudden and mysterious manner among men. 

8. What punishment was put upon Miriam for 


joining in a sedition against her brother Moses ? 
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FOREBODINGS 


HAT will the story of life be, Baby ? | Work, work, work, with but scanty earnings, 
pV Chapters of poverty, sorrow, and pain, | Seldom a rest or a holiday; 
oe) Filling the book, till the last page, Baby, | Such is the life of the poor, my Baby, 
Shows that the striving was all in vain. Toiling along life’s weary highway. 
578 
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Laugh and play whilst you can, my darling, 
Childhood flees fleetly, and laughter is sweet; 

Bask in the sun whilst its rays are flinging 
Gold on the buttercups at your feet. 


Time enough for sorrow and sighing, 
Time enough to open your eyes, 

When the dream is changed for the waking, 
And the simple grow sadly wise ; 


When heart-breakings and bitter speeches 
Bow the spirit down to the dust, 

When the wounds come that never know healing, 
When one knows not in whom to trust. 


All among the brightest flowers, Baby, 
Spring up weeds with poisonous breath ; 


| 
| 
| 


All among the fairest lands, Baby, 
Rolls a river, whose name is Death— 


Cold and dark are its fathomless waters, 
Rushing onward with ceaseless flow ; 
One plunge in bringeth rest, my Baby— 
Ail the rest that the poor e’er know. 


Hush! oh heed not my sinful wailings. 
Lord, forgive me! but hard is life; 

Lord, Thou canst still the roughest waters, 
Thou overrulest the wildest strife. 


Up to the heavens we’ll look, my Baby, 
There the sun for ever shines bright ; 
After a midnight of sorrowful weeping 
Rises a morrow with golden light. 
JuLIA GODDARD. 


THINGS HARD TO BE UNDERSTOOD. 


BY DANIEL MOORE, M.A., VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, PADDINGTON; AND CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN. 


I—MORAL USE OF DIFFICULTIES, 


“‘In which are some things hard to be understood,”’—2 PETER iii. 16. 


speaks St. Peter of some things to be 
found in the writings of St. Paul. He 
makes no apology for them, offers no 
reason for their being there, does not 
tell us to pass over them as ifthey were 
ofnouse. He only warns us of some people who are 
prone to turn these difficulties to a bad use—foolish 
people, perverse people, wrong-headed people, who 
seem to delight in using the gifts of God’s goodness 
to their hurt. Show them a tree whose leaves were 
meant for their healing, but of which the fruit 
would do them harm—the fruit would be taken, and 
the leaves would be left. These Scriptures which 
have been given to us—it is not that fault-finders 
cannot find plenty of that which is good in them, 
but they are always on the look-out for something 
which they can turn and twist to the bad—‘ in 
which are some things hard to be understood, 
which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, 
as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their own 
destruction.” 

It is proposed, in this and some succeeding 
papers, to call attention to some of these hard 
things, especially as found in the Old Testament. 
The class of difficulties we propose to deal with 
are not verbal trivialities, not discrepancies of date 
or numbers, not conflicting things in regard to 
names and places and unimportant circumstances 
—matters upon which it could never be of the 
slightest consequence whether the record, as it has 
come down to us, be right or wrong. We propose 





kind—things which jar upon the mind and con- 
science while we are reading them, things which, 








if we suppose the seal of the Divine approval to be 
set upon them, we hardly know how they are to be 
read for profit, or in what sense they can be said 
to be “ written for our admonition, upon whom the 
ends of the world are come.” And we are hoping 
to be able to show that there is nothing to shock 
the moral sense in these Scripture accounts, and 
nothing to interfere with the spiritual lessons they 
are intended to convey; whilst, on the other hand, 
it is possible that out of the eater may come meat, 
and out of the strong sweetness; and that under- 
lying lessons of holiness, and purity, and goodness, 
and truth may be gathered out of Scriptures which 
appear at first sight to contain “ some things hard 
to be understood.” 

Before entering, however, upon any specific 
difficulties, we have thought a paper might be 
profitably occupied in a consideration of the larger 
and more general question of the reasons for 
difficulties being found in a Divine revelation, 
inquiring how they arise, why they are permitted, 
whether it would have been possible to exclude 
them from the sacred record, and whether it 
would have been any gain to the revelation to 
exclude them if it were. 

I. First, let us inquire how a good many of 
these difficulties arise. Thus, there is no doubt 
that a large portion of them is due to the brief and 
concise and condensed character of the sacred 
writings, especially the earlier portions of them. 


| Take the books of Moses, for example. Five chap- 
rather to consider some difficulties of a “ moral” | 


ters contain the world’s history for fifteen hundred 
years. The succeeding five chapters tide us over 
five hundred years more. Only a very few chapters 
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are given to the actual details of the forty years’ 
wanderings, whilst in many places a few verses are 
left to tell the story of battles, negotiations, and 
treaties having a bearing on the destinies of the 
nation to the end of time. Compare the space 
allowed for all the details of the wars with the 
Canaanites with those five volumes which a modern 
historian has filled with the incidents of that one 
Crimean war! Then, as leading to an inevitable 
obscurity and incompleteness in the narrative, 


consider the immense variety of subjects which the 
7 aera F or | 
writers had to treat of within their narrow lhmits— | 


history, morals, polity, doctrine, ritual, propheey— 
each having a greater or less prominence assigned to 
it, according to its bearing on the general principles 
of Divine government, or as it helped to keep the 


eye of faith and hope fixed on the anticipation of | 


the coming of the Divine Redeemer. Is it any 
wonder that, with so much to tell us in a small 
space, little facts of history should be allowed to 
drop out, or some explanations of personal conduct 


should be omitted, or that certain supplemental | 
; : ; 
notices, to be looked for perhaps in a regular | 


history, should be passed over? The writers had 
used their space to tell us everything necessary 
to a complete understanding of the Divine scheme 
and purposes, was it necessary that they should 
swell out their record to meet all the demands of 
an exacting scepticism, and to provide all infor- 
mation on points of detail which any irreverent 
curiosity might choose to require ? 

We are the more concerned to notice this source 
of Scripture difficulty, because, as we constantly 
find, it is in the omissions of Scripture in mat- 
ters not essential to the objects of the Revelation 
that modern objectors find their chief material for 
cavil. They make capital out of the brevity and 
unstudied terseness of the narratives; and the 
sacred writers are arraigned, not for what they 
have said, but for what they have stopped short 
of saying. This is the sword-arm and strength of 
Bishop Colenso, in his assault on the Pentateuch. 
Thus it is not said that Jacob took down with him 
into Egypt any part of the large households com- 
mon in the East, and so, quietly assuming that he 


did not, we are asked to explain how, between that | 


time and the Exodus, six hundred thousand people 


could have sprung from Jacob’s family alone ? | 


Again, it is not said that the Israelites obtained 
any weapons of war from the Egyptians, or after 
the overthrow in the Red Sea (as Josephus says 
they did); and this silence of Scripture as to 
whence they obtained their arms is made to bea 
proof that they had no arms at all; and Moses is 
taunted with saying that people without a weapon 
in their hands obtained a victory over the trained 
forces of the Amalekites. More than half the 
difficulties of this objector, as has been proved 
abundantly, are found to melt under the action of 
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this simple solvent—that of supposing unimportant 
omissions in the record, casual circumstances not 
deemed of sufficient moment to have the current 
of the narrative interrupted. It is not pretended 
by objectors that these unmentioned circumstances 
| were not likely to have occurred, nor is it denied 
that if they did occur they would clear up all the 
difficulty. But it is not in the writing. It is not 
| so nominated in the bond.” And such gaps in 
the history, though the book does not in strict 
speech pretend to be a history, must be fatal to 
its credibility, in that the oracle does not speak, 
| it lies. 

But we note another and very fruitful source 
of difficulty in the early Scripture writings— 
namely, the fact that the record deals with the 
transactions of a very remote antiquity—with races 
|which have passed away, with countries whose 
localities we can no longer define, with habits 
and usages which we have no contemporaneous 
literature to illustrate, and with languages and 
dialects which have long died out from ordinary 
use among men. Very difficult is it for us to 
| say how much our apprehension of many matters 
relating to sacred antiquities, to points of civil 
| polity, social usage, tribal arrangements, domestic 
/economy, may have suffered from these unavoid- 
{able causes. We find it so impossible to throw 
| ourselves back into these old-world times. There 
is a repulsive coarseness in some of their usages 
}and conversations which we cannot understand. 
Even in such touching narratives as those which 
relate to Jacob and his wives, or Boaz and Ruth, 
we meet with apparent offences against propriety, 
or delicacy, or taste, in all of which the strangeness 
is probably due to our imperfect acquaintance 
| with the peculiarities of Asiatic life. The difficulties 
arising out of such things proceed from the very 
faithfulness of the record in which they occur. 
They are things which were to have been expected. 
Was it unlikely that a narrative which should 
reflect faithfully the social life of four thousand 
years ago should present many things incongruous 
and strange to us of this day, incongruous and 
something more—harsh, repulsive-—and, except 
on the suppositions we have made, very hard to 
| be understood ? 

II. But besides these explanations of the source 
| of many of our Scripture difficulties, showing them 
to be almost inevitable, may they not have been 
permitted for the benefit of the Revelation itself? 
Have not the inquiries they have led to, and the 
confirmatory elucidation they have received, tended 
| to put the evidence for the truth of Holy Scripture 
| on a firmer basis than if such difficulties had never 
| existed P Who will say that it has not been a great 
pee to us, to the establishment of our hearts in 
' the faith, that, by reason of the alleged presence in 

the Scripture of hard things, and incomprehensible 
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things, and startling things—some conflicting with 
the testimony of history, and some doing violence to 
all probability and likelihood—a host of defenders 
has been raised up for the truth of God, whose | 
investigations have abundantly vindicated the | 
correctness of the sacred record, and cleared the 
supposed difficulty away? We may just cite one 
or two illustrations of our meaning. Some time 
ago the faith of Christians in the Mosaic record 
was shaken by the discovery of certain tables of 
Indian history, having every appearance of being 
anterior to the time of Moses, and, if true, very 
damaging to the Bible account; when it was 
reserved for Laplace, no friend to revelation, as we 
know, to show that the facts on which these tables 
were based were astronomically impossible! So, 
again, as falsifying the history of Joseph and his 
brethren, sufficient historic proof, it was said, 
could be adduced that the vine was not cultivated 
in Egypt in Pharaoh’s time, and therefore that the 
chief butler’s grapes were a myth; whilst as to 
the bricks, Egyptians knew nothing about such a 
mode of building houses till centuries after that 
time. But more recent discoveries have proved 
the falsehood of this objection. The Egypt of 
Pharaoh’s time has been unearthed, and undoubted 
sculptured remains can be cited, proving to the 
confusion of tkese historic objectors, that Moses 
was the more accurate historian of the two. 
Similar corroborations of disputed passages, by 
means of medals and other antiquities, might be 
cited from the New Testament. They all go to 
show that, in and through “ things hard to be 
understood,” the bulwarks of the faith have been 
materially strengthened. They have caused to be 
brought to the support of revelation stores of 
learning, fruits of research, discoveries in history, 
art, antiquities, travel, which none of the adver- 
saries of Scripture have been able to resist. The 


objector and the scorner have found their weapons | 
turned against themselves; and cut of his own | 
mouth has been condemned the caviller against | 


the truth of God. 

We adopt no apologetic tone, therefore, when 
speaking of Scripture difficulties, for, besides that 
in the nature of things it is not apparent how 
they could have been excluded, besides that they 
are just what the analogy of the Divine works and 
ways would lead us to expect, and besides the 
great gain to the cause of revelation which has 
accrued from their elucidation, it will be clear, on 
the slightest consideration, that these difficulties | 
form part of a profitable discipline for ourselves. | 
It does not seem expedient that the things of God | 
should be made too easy to us. It is a good thing 
to have our intellectual faculties disciplined to 
submission, a good thing to require our faith to | 
accept some things solely on the authority of a 
revealed statement, a good thing to have our 


hearts set upon diligent search and made to feel 
the necessity of Divine guidance and illumination 
before we can rightly understand the Scriptures. 
All this healthy discipline to the believer would 
have been lost if everything in Scripture had 
been perfectly plain and free from difficulty ; whilst, 
as to unbelievers, it is morally certain that the 
absence of all difficulty from the sacred page would 
neither restrain the objector from his cavils, or 
cure the infidel of his pride. Both these would 
wrest the plain things to their hurt, as they now 
wrest the obscure things, objecting to the simple 
parts, that such simplicity is beneath the dignity 
of a Divine revelation, just as they now complain 
of the difficult parts, that they are “hard to be 
understood.” 

We are not in the habit, as our readers know, of 
giving any considerable prominence in our pages 
to subjects of this kind, but neither would the 
social and religious aspects of our times justify the 
passing of them over altogether. There is a loose 
and irreverent way of speaking of sacred things in 
our day which cannot be too strongly deprecated. 
It pervades almost every department of our litera- 
ture, and is found, we regret to say, especially in 
our periodicals. It mingles with the common 
disccurse both of the learned and the ignorant, of 
the university and the workshop; it has even 
made itself heard in the small talk of fashionable 
life; and, without a blush, and no man forbidding 
them, one may hear it hinted that the history of 
the fall of man is an allegory, that the destruction 
of the world by a deluge is a raked-up Hastern 
legend, that the miracles of Moses were only a 
| clever magician’s trick, and that all the beautiful 
| episodes in the Book of Judges are only so many 
| poetic portraitures of Hebrew life. And the danger 
| of this is the greater, because persons will be found 
| to say that the denial of these things, at least as 
having a basis of historic fact, may be held in 
entire consistency with a recognition of the other 
parts of revelation as undoubtedly Divine and 
' true. This is a blasphemous and mendacious 

pretence. As well might we undermine the foun- 
dations of an edifice, and gay the building will 
stand as firmly as before. The Old Testament and 
the New are one. If the historic credibility of 
Moses be shaken, the credibility of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ will be shaken with it. And 
then miracle will go, and prophecy will go, and 
faith in a moral providence will go, and all the 
essential doctrines of salvation will go, until it 
will be much if, in the residual shreds and tatters 
of a ruined and dismantled creed, room be left for 
faith in the existence of an all-wise and presiding 
God. Oh! if these pages should fall into the 
hands of any whom circumstances ever throw into 
the society of these loose and random talkers, we 
would warn them, on peril of their eternal salva- 
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tion, to beware of the busy mocker; of the man 
who delights to fling heedlessly the seeds of 
unbelieving thought; of him who, like the mad 
man in the Proverbs, casts about him firebrands, 
arrows, and death, and then exclaims, ‘‘ Am not I 
in sport?” 

Yes, sport to him, but what is it to those he 
addresses? why, the lodging of a viper-brood in 
their bosom, which will increase and multiply till 
they pierce the soul with the venom of ten thousand 
stings! Those first seeds of religious doubting, 
though they be the smallest of all seeds at first, 
may soon become a great tree—a tree which will 
continually spread forth its branches till it has 
destroyed, by its withering and wasting shadow, 
all reverence for a father’s teaching, and all faith 
in a father’s God. Wordsworth has finely described 
this downward progress of a doubting mind : — 

; ** So fared I, 
Dragging all precepts, judgments, maxims, creeds, 
Like culprits to the bar . . now believing, 
Now disbelieving . . . endlessly perplexed ; till I lost 
All feeling of conviction ; and, in fine, 
Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 
Yielded up moral questions in despair. 





” 


heart, found Him as the perfect rest of the soul? 
Be it that the difficulties should be multiplied a 
hundred-fold, what is the chaff to the wheat? 
What are all the deep things in St. John’s Gospel 
compared with that one glorious announcement— 
“God so loved the world, that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believethin Him should 
not perish, but have eternal life?” Who minds the 
hard things in Paul’s epistles, when, taught by the 
Holy Spirit, he can frame his lips to that lofty 
utterance— I know whom I have believed, and 
am persuaded that He is able to keep that which 
Ihave committed unto Him against that day”? If, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost, we are 
enabled to see Christ as He is set before us in the 
Scriptures—in the power of His blood to cleanse, 
in the sufficiency of His grace to support, in the 
completeness of His righteousness to justify, in the 
might of His intercession to prevail—difficulties, 
whether explained or unexplained, will never by 
any means hurt us. In and by means of these 
Scriptures God reveals His Son in us, makes Hima 


| part of our moral self, breath of our breath, and soul 


| of our soul’s life. 


But let us not conclude our paper without a few | 


words to the humble believer—to him who, regard- 
less of the difficulties of the word, its hard things, 
its mysterious things, it may even be its inexplicable 


light it has given to his mind, for the peace it has 
brought to his conscience, for the salvation it has 
revealed to his soul, for the bright and cheering 
anticipation it has unfolded in regard to the life of 
the world to come. Who cares about finding the 
solution toa Bible problem, when in the Scriptures 
he has once found Christ—found Him as the 
Saviour for his need, found Him as his justification 
before God, found Him as the true peace of the 


SUNDAY IN 
YEE are, many of us, apt to fall into the 
error committed by the prophet of 
old, when, in his loneliness and tri- 
bulation, he cried, “ I only am left.” 
The daily trials that environ the 
honest and devout servant of God, tend to create 
oftentimes a feeling of isolation that makes him 
think himself alone in a God-forgetting world. As 
a community, too, we are given to repeating this 
error on a larger scale, and too inclined to regard 
our “land of the Bible” in a comparative spirit, 
into which just a shade of arrogance intrudes itself. 






With such an inner revelation, 
what in the written Revelation would we have 


| more? Let us take the plain, and be thankful. 


When God has told us so much, we can surely 


| afford to let a few things stand over till the futare 
things, loves it for what it has done for him, for the | 


| a glass darkly. 


This feeling is strengthened in those of us who have | 
visited Continental countries, by the contrast we | 
find between the blare and riot that mark there | 


the “ day of rest,” and the peace and repose that 


disclosures of eternity. We forget that things 
which are for the exercise of our faith now, will in 
their fuller development be the meditation of the 
glorified intellect hereafter. Partial knowledge is 
both a kindness to us, and a necessity. It is in 
very love to us that we are made to see through 
“ For we know in part, and we 
prophesy in part; but when that which is perfect 
is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away.” 


ABYSSINIA. 


are still, happily, the characteristic features of the 
English Sunday. Returned home, we assure our 
friends that England is the only country that, in 
familiar phrase, ‘ keeps ’’ Sunday. 

It has been, however, my lot to pass the ordinary 
bounds of travel; and in pleasant contrast to what 
many of my readers may have seen in the Paris 
Boulevards, the Prado of Marseilles, the Chiaja of 
Naples, or the Gininch of Cairo, I wish to present 
a sketch of two Sundays I spent in the far-off land 
of Abyssinia, during the month of November last. 

But, first, a few words about the country and its 
king. 

The vast continent of Africa was long re- 
garded as being peopled wholly by pagans, and 
many still may wonder to hear that in its north- 
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eastern corner, shut in by a ring of almost impass- 
able mountains, is a nation, numbering fully fifteen 
million people, whose acknowledged religion is 
Christian. To a limited extent, Jews, Mahomme- 


dans, and Pagans are mingled with them, and | 
enjoy a toleration they do not always find else- | 


where, but nine-tenths of the people belong to the 
established Christian Church. The story of the 
introduction of Christianity into Abyssinia in the 
third century, by two slave boys who came from 
Alexandria, and whose tale excited first the wonder, 
and then the faith of the queen, who embraced the 
new religion, has been told elsewhere. She is said 
to have caused Christianity to be proclaimed 
throughout her dominions, and to have written 
to the Church in Alexandria for a bishop. 

There are many evidences of the truth of this 
story. To this day the Church, upon the death 
of its head bishop, who is called the “ Abuna,” 
despatches letters and funds to the Patriarch of 
the Coptic (or native Christian) Church of Egypt, 
requesting him to furnish a duly credentialed 
successor. In the meanwhile his place is filled by 
the “chaggi,” or head native priest of the Church. 
In no other way than by drawing archbishops from 
it, does the Abyssinian Church acknowledge the 
Egyptian Coptic Church. It has its own rites and 
observances, its own calendar, saints and martyrs, 
and its own laws; forming, in short, a Christian 
Church, distinct and differing from all others. 

There are records of attempts by the Egyptian 
Church to control that of Abyssinia, but they are 
records of failures; and when the late Viceroy of 
Egypt, Said Pasha, despatched the Coptic Patri- 
arch to endeavour to persuade Theodore to cede 
certain territory, that redoubtable king did not 
hesitate to reprove him for mixing in politics, and 
even imprisoned him for some time before allowing 
him to return. The Church of Rome has also en- 
deavoured to obtain control of this distant and 
isolated Christian community, and while Egypt 
was portioned out as a Franciscan mission, Abys- 
sinia was marked for the Jesuits. They first en- 
tered in 1622, under Father Jerome Lobo, and got 
some little hold, but were expelled in 1635. Since 
then they have made many efforts, but with very 
partial success; and to-day the only native Roman 
Catholics in the country are a mere handful at 


Halai in the north, Lake Ashangi in the east, and , 


St. George’s Monastery in Shofa in the extreme 
south. Thus repelling the proselytising efforts of 
other Churches, it might be supposed that the 
Church of Abyssinia holds tenets of special purity. 
The priests, debarred from communication with 
the outer world by the surrounding Muslims, are 
densely ignorant and correspondingly fanatical. 
They learn to read, without understanding, the 
ritual of the Church, which is in the ancient Ethi- 
opic language called Geiss. They own between 





them one-third of the whole country, and many 
of them live in perfect idleness. They make the 
fines and penances for non-observance of the laws 
of the Church very heavy, and sometimes absurdly 
so. During my stay in the capital (Adura) a case 
came under my notice where a man was refused 
the sacrament because he had been met by ihe 
priest smoking! Yet the priest himself was a great 
snuff-taker, as indeed are all Abyssinians; smoking, 
however, is considered unclean. The only Bibles 
I met with were those of the London British and 
Foreign Bible Society in the Amharic language, 
and they are very highly vaiued. In fact, there is 


| scarcely any sum that an Abyssinian would con- 
| sider too high for a Bible, provided he can read; 
| only about fifteen per cent. are able to do this, 
, “ debteras,” or schoolmasters, being scarce, and 


mainly devoted to training youths for ‘ deacons,” 
from which grade they pass on to priests, becoming 
eventually, if persevering, “ alaka,” or captains of 
the Church. Through my interpreter I had many 
conversations with “ alakas,” and asked them to 
explain how they came to place in their calendar 
amongst the saints such people as Balaam and 
Pontius Pilate. The reply was that the former, 
though brought to curse the people of God, blessed 
them ; and with regard to the latter, they say that 
it is recorded in the traditions of their Church that 
he repented, and believed, becoming a zealous 
teacher of the truths he had endeavoured to crush. 
Such a strange tale seems to point out that an 
investigation of the literature of this ancient 
Church might yield rich results. I cannot but 
think great good might result from a proper use 
of the basis of Christianity that exists in Abys- 
sinia; for as regards the great foundation-stone of 


| our religion—belief in the atonement of Christ— 


as well as in many other things, they are agreed 
with us. 

I would, however, venture to suggest to those 
who, like Bishop Gobat of Jerusalem, may have 
had the matter at heart, that in this case a little 
departure from the ordinary method of sending 
missionaries into the country might work well. 
If, say, instead of this (which has proved, so far, a 
failure, all missionaries having been expelled the 
country), the priests of the Abyssinian Church 
were encouraged to visit Jerusalem—which they 
would do in great numbers if protected through 
Egyptian territory—the old school or college that 
once existed for them there might be revived, and 
by working on them through this, the Church of 
Abyssinia might be greatly enlightened. 

It is already a missionary Church, sending into 
the Mahommedan countries on the south and south- 
west preachers of the doctrine of the Cross; and 
the good it might be made to do in the regions 
that are now being unfolded by our Youngs 
and Camerons is incalculable. 
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The present king is enlightened and humane, 
and entertains a profound feeling of respect and | 
friendship for the English. 
absolute ruler of the whole country, which is more 
than can be said of the kings of Abyssinia for | 
many years back. My narrative, which shall fol- 
low without further preface, will present him under | 
a@ more personal aspect. 

With a companion, I had entered Abyssinia, | 


early in November last, with a column of Egyptian | 
000 strong, sent to demand satis- | 


soldiers some 3, 
faction for a fancied injury the Egyptians con- 
ceived they had suffered on the borders. This 
the king refused, denying the allegations of the 


Egyptians; and the commander, therefore, com- 


menced an advance on his capital. How we were 
forced to accompany him, how we were taken priso- 
ners, and carried to the king by the Abyssinians, 
seven days only before the total destruction of the 
Egyptian column, of which we were witnesses, 
has been told elsewhere. We returned, after the 
battles of the Mareb and Gundet, to Adowa, ar- 
riving there on Saturday, the 27th of November. 
On the great market-place, in the north of the 
town, were gathered fully thirty thousand people, 
discussing eagerly the late battles, and buying the 
necessaries of life. ‘“Teff’’—the grain of which 
the bread of Abyssinia is made—maize, wheat, 
honey, copper, iron, calico, and other requisites, 
are here sold for dollars, or bartered for blocks of 
salt. We found much to amuse us, but were tired 
with our journey, and glad when, towards dusk, 
the great concourse dissolved, and we were able 
to get quiet and rest. 
boy woke us by bringing coffee and bread and 
honey, and we were soon out for anairing. What 
a change from yesterday ! 


whole town. But it wanted still a few minutes to 


six, and we thought we were too early—the people | 


were not up. We suggested this to our man, 
whose reply was, “Come with me, and see 
ied us toa rock by the river-side, commanding a 
view of the winding path that leads up the hill on 
which the principal church of Adowa is situated. 
Up this path we could see, streaming from the 
town, the people we had supposed still sleeping ; 
and, as we watched, the bell of the church com- 
menced ringing to announce the hour of morning 
service. Immediately from a neighbouring hill 
another church rang out a peal from a set of 
musical stones. These stones are, no doubt, metal- 
liferous, and, being carefully suspended, a grada- 
tion of tones is obtained from them. In the fields 
around us all labour was suspended, and the chiefs 
and great people whom on other days we had 
seen riding, were all on foot. It is one of the 
laws of Abyssinia that whoever shall find a man 
working on Sunday may take from him the 


He is, moreover, the | 


Early next morning cur | 


The great market- 
place was deserted, and silence hung over the | 


” He | 


|implement or the animal he is using, and from 
| this there is no appeal. “Obhud,” as the day is 
called in the Amharic language, is thus made a 
| day of rest for beasts, equally with man, as was 
| ordained. 

After morning service and the mid-day meal 
friendly visits are exchanged till towards four 
| o'clock, when another service takes place, which 
lasts till within half an hour of dusk. There is 
then only time to go straight home, for dark- 
ness comes on rapidly in Abyssinia, and with the 
darkness come the beasts of prey, which abound 
in astonishing numbers. 

Before I speak of the remarkable incident that 
marked the following Sunday, I may tell the his- 
: tory of the present chief church at Adowa. The 
king was crowned in 1872, and left, after a few days, 
upon a tour of some months’ duration, to visit other 
parts of his dominions. During his absence the 
people of Adowa, wishing him to make that town 
his permanent place of abode, resolved to build for 
him a palace, and collected together materials of 
,all kinds for the purpose. The king returned in 
‘the midst of these preparations, and having learnt 
their object, directed that, instead of a palace, a 
church should be erected. He added to what his 
people had collected as much again, engaged the 
services of an Italian to direct the work, and, as a 
result, this is now one of the best, if not the best 
edifice in the country. We passed Christmas- 
day at the house of the architect—Signor Naretti 
—whom the king has ever since retained in his 
service. 

The Saturday following the Sunday I have 
spoken of above we were fetched by one of the 
king’s infterpreters to accompany him to the holy 
city of Axum, three hours’ ride from Adowa, where, 
on the following day, it was intended to hold 
formal thanksgiving service for the recent victories 
over the Egyptians. The journey was troublesome, 
| from the dust rising from the great press of people 
surrounding the king, near whom we were ordered 
to keep. 

At about seven next morning we were called to 
the king’s tent, as he was leaving it for the church, 
and we followed our guide into the little knot of 
chiefs and dignitaries immediately surrounding 
him. He alone of all the assembly was mounted. 
Fully seventy thousand people were gathered in 
| the place, but the most complete order and quiet 
 sadbaasagy In front of the king were carried four 
banners, to mark his rank, and he was also attended 
by a band of players upon a long reed instrument, 
and drums beaten by the hand. To their 
music we proceeded to the church, which would 


horns, 


not hold one hundredth part of the people who 
had come, the being a terrific crush for 
those who were not amongst the favoured few 
around his Majesty. 


result 
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Having entered immediately behind him, I se- 
cured a very good post of observation, and was 
fortunate also in being next Lej Murcha, the king’s 
second interpreter, who satisfied my curiosity 
upon things that were strange to me. As soon as 
the place was full the doors were shut, and service 
commenced. Half a dozen priests, in a snatchy 
monotone, repeated a portion, the reply being made 
(or another portion performed) by four priests who 
stood facing them. At intervals the people re- 
sponded “ Amen,” pronounced by them ‘“ Ah-meen,” 
and this was all that was required of them. At 
various times the people knelt together. There 
were no seats, except one specially provided for 
the king, and which was placed immediately facing 
the ark, whi¢h in Abyssinian churches takes the 
place of the holy table. Before this ark was placed 
the royal crown. It had been left there by the 
king before going out to fight the Egyptians, and 
he had then made a solemn offering of it to God. 
He was now expected to resume it; and towards 
the close of the service the Abuna, who had 
until then taken no part in the proceedings, ad- 
vanced, and took it in his hands. The king also 


advanced, but instead of kneeling to receive it, 
made a sign to the Abuna, who replaced it. 
Then turning to the people, he addressed a few 
sentences, which seemed to make a profound im- 
pression upon them. He then resumed his seat 
without the crown, and the service proceeded to 
its conclusion. I Jearnt afterwards the import of 
his declaration. He recited the circumstances 
under which the crown had been placed there; 
declared anew that the Egyptians had been the 
aggressors, and that without cause; publicly 
thanked God for the victories gained, and ordered 





| the crown to remain there “ for ever,” as a thank- 


offering. 

Later he gave to the church the Hamedo Plain, 
upon which his army had encamped before the 
battles. There is no place here for politics, or 1 
could say something of the cause of the war that 
has just ended so disastrously for the Khedive. 
The king’s own words, in writing to Earl Derby, 
were, “As God is my witness, and shall be my 
judge, I have neither sought nor desired this 





quarrel with Egypt;” and I believe those words 
were written in all sincerity. 


THROUGH DEATH UNTO LIFE. 


i. 

inet ITH tortuous track a river winds along, 
VWVh Beneath the shelving slopes—bleak, 

ot bare, dark-browed— 

Of a low-lying ridge of hills that shroud 
The dusk piain at their feet, and there, among 
The dark’ning waters, long dank rushes throng, 

And moan and sigh, by gathering tempests 
bowed, 
And everything in Nature seems endowed 
With some deep-hidden gift of mournful song ; 

For e’en the waters all the long long night, 
Ripple with strange sad surges through the sedge, 
And murmur o’er the stones that line the edge, 

And the pale moon looks down with solemn 
light, 
And every breeze but echoes back my cry, 
** Alone! alone! Oh, would I too might die!” 


Il. 
With many-coloured threads of glorious light 
The glad sun rises o’er the distant hills, 
And soon the radiance of its splendour fills 
The whole wide plain beneath, and puts to 
flight 
Each lingering vestige of the gloomy night ; 
And every ripple on the river gleams, 
| And e’en the dusky rushes ’neath its beams 
| Bend low their waving heads, and glimmer 
| bright ; 
| And all the barren hills are covered o’er, 
Bathed in a crimson flood, and overhead 
| A merry song pours forth from tuneful 
throats, 
| And to my heart the joyous carol floats, 





And whispers “ As the sun, the quiet dead 
Must rise again and meet their own once more.” 
G. W. 
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** Among 
The dark’ning waters, long dank rushes throng.”—p. 24. 
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HELEN QUATERMAINE:; 
OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST IN THE WINNING.” 


<x CHAPTER III. 
EN ROUTE. 


~~) made a swift and favour- 
‘ AG: able voyage; there had 
ESS tas WA b been no calms, and no 
W\ VIR 7), adverse winds to detain 
¢ y\ yy her; and the passengers were 
loud in their praises of the 
captain’s skilful navigation, when he 
announced to them one day at dinner 
that the English coast had been sighted, 
and they might soon begin to make 
preparations for landing. 

Every one was in high spirits. Those 
who came home for their health grew cheerful at the 
prospect of inhaling the strength-giving breezes of 
their native air; those who had grown heartily weary 
of the monotony of life on board ship recovered their 
smiles and good-humour; and those who had dear 
friends awaiting their coming counted the hours 
that must elapse ere the happy moment of re-union 
could arrive. 

Only Miss Quatermaine withdrew herself a little 
from the smiling groups around her. She had made 
the voyage entirely alone; and the lady acquaintance 
to whose care she had been recommended by her 
father was too much engrossed in her own ailments 
and the fretful caprices of her children to bestow 
much kind attention on Helen. She knew nothing 
of the relatives to whom she was going, the few par- 
ticulars Colonel Quatermaine had hurriedly given 
her being detailed at a time when: her thoughts 
were painfully absorbed in her regrets at leaving 
India. She had made brave efforts to resign herself 
to the separation from those she loved, and to stifle 
all rebellious feelings, assuring herself that her 
father’s affection for her was so great that nothing 






less than his conviction of the absolute necessity of | 


the step could have nerved him to send her from 
him. » But not. all her often-made resolves to be 
brave and cheerful would keep‘at bay the depression 
that stole over her as soon as she heard that they 
would soon be in England—that land which she had 
left at too early an age to remember, and to which 
there were none to welcome her but the strangers 
beneath whose roof she would have to content herself 
for some months, perhaps years, to come. 

Until these last few weeks Helen Quatermaine’s 
had been an exceptionally happy life. She had lost 
her mother before she was old enough to grieve with 


Colonel Quatermaine’s greater consciousness of the 
loss his little daughter had sustained made him 
more tender and indulgent than was good for her. 
Helen’s vigorous constitution had enabled him to 
keep her with him at an age when most young girls 
have to return to our island for their health as well 
as their education; and by making her as much as 
possible his own companion, he had prevented her 
from falling into listless indolence, or neglecting the 
studies which he enforced, with the assistance of a 
governess, and sometimes—for those ladies were not 
plentiful at the cantonment—without. 

Fortunately for Helen, her father combined with 
his too partial affection such an abhorrence of mas- 
culine women, that, although she was early promoted 
to the head of his table, and expected to entertain 
his visitors, she never transgressed the bounds of 
modest girlish dignity, so charming in the young. 
Besides, she loved her father too dearly to wilfully 
displease him ; and one of her sharpest pangs in the 
sorrow of the present separation was the knowledge 
that she had suffered the romance attending Mr. 
Dunlop’s ardent wooing to lead her into concealing 
it from the Colenel till he had just cause to feel 
aggrieved at her reticence. 

A little, a very little while ago, and she had been 
busily happy as the honoured mistress of her father’s 
house, with not a reasonable wish ungratified ; plea- 
santly aware that she,was liked by the ladies of the 
regiment, and that her beautifulface and figure drew 
admiring glances upon her wherever she went. All 
the good things this world affords were hers; and as 
Helen Quatermaine had never learned to crave higher, 
holier gifts, she had been content, till her father’s 
anxiety to separate her entirely from Mr. Dunlop led 
him to send her to England. 

Too proud to let any one divine how much she 
suffered, Helen had won the good-willof her fellow-pas- 
| sengers; and if voted rather haughty and unapproach- 
able by some of the gentlemen, the ladies agreed in 
| regarding her asa very amiable girl. She could not 
| help wincing when they praised her, for she knew 
| thatif she had been happier they would have found her 
| less yielding ; but what need to tell them that it was 

because her sad heart could find nothing interesting 

in their little squabbles, their toilettes, or their flirta- 

tions, that she never asserted herself? or that, while 

she sat apparently listening to the historiettes so 
| freely confided to her, because she never made mis- 
| chief by repeating what she heard, her thoughts were 
far away from the busy talkers ? 

To-night, however, though as polite as usual to 





more than a child’s fleeting sorrow at her death, and | those who believed her to be sharing their delight 
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in the prospect of a speedy termination to the voy- 
age, she was very thankful when the chilliness of 
the evening drove the ladies below. Another hour 
and the gentlemen had followed their example, no 
one perceiving that Miss Quatermaine had wrapped 
her shawl around her, and was still sitting in her 
favourite seat on the upper deck. 

The night was calm, but cloudy; presently the 
moon would peer through, but just now it was so 
dark, that the stewardess, a reserved elderly Scotch- 
woman, the only person who missed Helen, found 
some difficulty in descrying the motionless figure 
of the young lady. 

“It’s ower cold for you to be sitting here so long, 
missy,’ she said, respectfully, ‘‘’Deed, then, ye 
forget that the ship will not get into harbour any 
quicker for this watching. Better go to rest at once.” 

“Yes, I'll go soon,” said Helen, but so listlessly, 
that the woman, who had a troubled look on her own 
face, continued to linger near; and when some minutes 
had elapsed, she re-urged her request. 
way she had been very attentive to the young lady 
ever since she came on board, and her voice took an 
unusually gentle tone, as she said, “I’d be loth to 
disturb ye, Miss Quatermaine, only that there’s a keen 


In her quiet 


wind blowing up, and I’d be sorry for ye to get a 
chill, just as you’ll want to be at your brightest to 
meet your friends.” 

“T.’m afraid I’ve left those behind me, Mrs. Came- 
ron,” said Helen, trying to speak lightly, but failing ; 
for she had been just asking herself if any one on 
board the ship would land in England so positively 
friendless and lonely as she herself would be. 

« But ye ‘ll soon make some, for you’re young and 
bonny, and well to do,” the stewardess replied, with 
asigh, ‘ For all you’re a wee bit low-spirited to- 
night, missie, I’m thinking ye ’re not half as down- 
hearted as I have cause to be.” 

“ You, Mrs. Cameron!” 

« Aye, ane, that never could bear the salt waters, 
yet that’s been all those thousands of miles across 
them and back again, and a’ for nothing. Worse than 
nothing,” she added, drearily; ‘for I’ve lost the hope 
I had when I set out.” 

“Then you are not accustomed to your present 
occupation ?” said Helen, rousing herself to appear 
sympathetic. 

“ No, miss, I have always been a quiet stay-at- 
home body till now. Ye see I applied for the berth 
of stewardess because I wanted to get out to Calcutta, 
and I’d no means of raising money for the passage. 
Aye! and I thought myself a lucky woman when I 
the time since that I 
have wished I’d failed, for it’s been but time and 
trouble wasted.” 

“Tai sorry to hear you say this,’ Helen kindly 
told her. 


“ Aye, missy !” 


secured it, though many ’s 


she answered, with another of the 
long-drawn sighs that smote painfully on the sensitive 





ear of their auditor; ‘“‘and it’s sorry I am myself 
that I had faith enough in human nature to think it 
would do any good. I’m afraid them that laughed 
at me, and told me I was a silly credulous creature, 
were nearer the right of it than I could bring myself 
to believe.” 

She spoke with such bitterness that Helen was now 
really interested in her troubles, and anxious to hear 
how far they could be mitigated. 

“ Are you a widow, Mrs. Cameron ? 

“* Nay, for I ha’ never been married. 


” 
Mine is’nt 
the sort of face,” she observed, with grim humour, 
‘that the lads rin after. I was always hard favoured, 
even when I was a bit lassie. But you’ll be getting 
your death sitting there, with the wind blowing 
upon ye.” 

“Tl go below ina few minutes,” and as she spoke 
Helen drew out her portmonnaie. “If money will 
help you, Mrs. Cameron—” but the proud gesture 
of the stewardess made her pause, and wish she had 
not said this. 

“I’m no beggar, Miss Quatermaine, and I have 
hands that ’11 do me a good turn of work for some 
time to come. But I’m beholden to ye all the 
same,” she added, more gently, ‘and if I should ever 
want help for them that’s dearer to me than my 
own life, I’ll ask it of you, and be thankful for it.” 

As if half ashamed of having laid aside so much 
of her customary reserve, she hastened away, and in 
a little while Helen had forgotten her. 

There was something so soothing in the regular 
wash of the waters against the sides of the vessel, 
that presently the thoughts that had carried her 
back to her Eastern home grew confused and in- 
distinct. Muffled in her thick woollen shawl, with 
her head resting against the bulwarks, Helen 
Quatermaine gradually sunk into a doze. The night 
breeze ruffled her hair, but she knew it not; the ship 
glided swiftly on, but its motion only lulled her into 
profounder slumber. Nor was she the only sleeper 
on the deck of the — that night, for the watch 
was carelessly kept; the mate who commanded it 
had drunk freely, and his men saw his condition, and 
took advantage of it. 





The voyage was nearly over, 
the weather was calm, they were on the right course, 
and what was there to fear ? 

Aye, what ! 
boy suddenly overwhelmed with terror that startled 
She woke, to see some 
huge mass coming swiftly out of the darkness—a 
mass that before she had time to say to herself “ It 


It was the hoarse scream of a sailor- 


Helen from a happy dream. 


is a ship!” was upon them. 

There was a dull heavy thud, that flung her from 
her seat on to the deck—a crash, a rebound—and 
the unknown vessel sailed away into the obscurity of 


the night, followed by a wail from the voices of the 
doomed that must assuredly linger through life upon 
the ears of those who heard it yet paused not to 


help the drowning. 
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Then Helen, partially stupefied by her fall, heard 
the cry raised, “We are sinking! To the boats, to 
the boats!’ and saw eager, agonised men, some but 
half dressed, come rushing on the deck, to hinder or 
to help the few who had sufficient presence of mind 
to make one last effort for their lives. The ship 
was settling down already. Many of the sleepers, 
undisturbed by the collision, would wake in eternity. 
It was one of those frightfully sudden calamities 
that baffle description. Helen had scarcely begun 
to realise what had happened, when the stewardess, 
Mrs. Cameron, struggled to her side, and mutely 
hurried her to where an attempt was being made to 
launch the largest of the boats. 

But though every one worked with wild energy, 
they worked in vain. In an instant, with a ‘quiver 
and strain, the vessel heeled over and went down, 
the deep waters closing over her and the ill-fated 
voyagers she carried. 

Helen, clinging involuntarily to Mrs. Cameron, lost 
her senses in the horror of that awful moment, and 
when she revived, she found herself floating on the 
ocean, upheld by the strong arm of the Scotchwoman, 
who had contrived to possess herself of a life-belt. A 
small skiff, the property of one of the passengers, had 
been tossed into the sea, and a dozen men had leaped 
into the frail craft, but only to overset her, and be 
sucked down with the sinking ship. At this skiff, as 
it floated by, a couple of drowning sailors clutched, 
and succeeded in getting a firm hold of it. A few 
minutes more and they contrived to right it, and 
Helen and her companion, the only living creatures 
within reach or sight, were drawn in. 

For a little while the joy of deliverance from cer- 
tain death overcame every other feeling; nor was it 
till they were all calmer that Mrs. Cameron began to 
question the men. But they were unable to guess 
where they were, or to devise any plan but keeping 
themselves afloat till some passing vessel came near 
enough to descry and rescue them. Without oars 
they could not row, and were therefore forced to let 
the tide carry them where it listed. 

“Tt sets towards the land, Iamsure of it,”’ said Mrs. 
Cameron; and Helen listened to her, and grew hopeful. 
But when the men argued, and even quarrelled, over 
the chance of their being seen before the shift of wind 
they presaged could occur, her courage sank again. 

Drenched, despairing, she sat in the boat, her 
eyes fixed on the sky, to watch for the first streak 
of dawn, but ere it came the dreaded squall arose ; 
the skiff was tossed hither and thither at the mercy 
of the waves, and then madly hurried on towards a 
dark object that loomed above the billows. 

Helen was the only one who perceived this dark 
object, and as soon as she mentioned it to the sailors 
they both rose with incautious haste to ascertain 
what it could be. Just as they did this a wave, 
larger than the rest, came rushing towards them. 
Mrs. Cameron shrieked a warning, bit the mischief 








was done. High on the huge billow the skiff was 
borne, and dashed violently against the rocks the 
young girl had seen. 

Though bruised, blinded, and half suffocated by 
the rush of spray, Helen instinctively held with all 
her strength to the jagged stones on which she was 
thrown, and when the force of the wave had quite 
spent itself, she ventured to look around. Mrs. 
Cameron lay at no great distance, half under the 
boat, which was stove in; but of the sailors not a 
sign could she discover, 


CHAPTER IV. 

CAST ON THE ROCKS, 
Tue sun shone that day with revivifying warmth on 
the sea-worn cluster of rocks on which, faint, bruised, 
and bleeding, lay Helen Quatermaine and the 
stewardess of the lost ship, the only survivors of 
the calamity, with the exception, as they afterwards 
learned, of three poor fellows, who had sustained 
themselves on a loose spar until picked up by a fish- 
ing lugger. The heat of the sun’s rays cheered and 
revived the exhausted women, who, with infinite diffi- 
culty, climbed to a ledge where no ordinary tide was 
likely to reach them. It was all they could do, till 
Helen, recovering a little, sat up and took off some 
of her wet garments, in order to dry them more 
easily, and tried to persuade Mrs. Cameron to do 
the same. But the hard-featured, muscular woman, 
hitherto so active and untiring, seemed even more 
spent by the events of the night than the delicate 
young lady, and now evinced a strange unwillingness 
to stir. Alas! something was whispering to strong- 
limbed, brave-hearted Margaret Cameron, that when 
she laid herself down on the rocky ledge it was 
to die! 

Against this conviction, however, she was secretly 
maintaining an obstinate struggle. She knew that, 
when flung ashore with the boat, she had received 
severe internal injuries, for it was agony to move, 
and her lower limbs were partially paralysed. Much 
experience in illness had taught her to understand 
the gravity of her own symptoms, yet she refused to 
acknowledge to herself that she was hurt unto death. 
After every paroxysm of pain she compressed her 
pale lips, mentally declaring that many had suffered 
worse pangs, and yet lived. Help would come soon, 
and the doctors often made wonderful cures. These 
were the hopes with which she buoyed herself; and 
she wore so brave a face, and talked so cheerfully, 
that Miss Quatermaine did not suspect the real 
state of the case. 

At first Helen’s thankful joy for her escape from 
the wreck banished all other feelings, and it was not 
till she was rested that she began to give way to some 
misgivings respecting her present position. The 
ledge on which she sat was the only accessible part 
of these rocks, which rose steeply behind her, like 
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the towers of a fortress, A strong man might have 
climbed them without much effort, but to her they 
were inaccessible. Jutting boulders on either side 
also assisted in circumscribing the view, and rendered 
their chance of being seen much smaller; for the for- 
lorn figures on the ledge would be invisible to passing 
vessels, unless they were directly in a line with the 
spot. 

But when Helen hinted this to her companion, 
Mrs. Cameron would not permit her to despond. 

‘“‘Tt isn’t as if we were cast away in the midst of 
the great Pacific, where not a soul but savages 
would be likely to come within a hundred miles of us. 
We are in English waters, and at no great distance 
from the coast; we may have our patience tried a 
bit, but the fishermen that sail everywhere will come 
within hail before long, depend on it.” 

“And in the meantime we may perish with 
hunger,” said Helen, rather dubiously. 

“T’ll not think it!’”? Mrs. Cameron exclaimed, a 
spasm passing across her face; “God is very mer- 
ciful, and He’ll not take me away while there’s those 
waiting my coming that have no other friend in the 
wide world but old Maggie.” 

Her voice rose to a passionate wail, but seeing how 
anxious and disturbed her companion was looking, 
she composed herself again, and began to narrate tales 
of wonderful deliverances she had heard from the 
sailors, only pausing when she saw that weariness 
had at last overpowered the young lady, who, with 
her head pillowed on Mrs. Cameron’s knees, slept 
long and soundly. 

While the daylight lasted it was not so difficult to 
appear cheerful, but with night came a renewal of 
those agonising pains to rack the frame of the 
injured woman, who became at last slightly delirious, 
and could no longer repress her groans and exclama- 
tions, and entreaties for aid; but there were none to 
hear them save Helen, who woke up shivering and 
terrified. The sound of her voice, the touch of her 
hand, brought Mrs, Cameron back to herself, and she 
drew the trembling girl to her bosom, and did her 
best to banish her alarm. 

“T must have been dreaming, missy, for I thought 
I saw my dead mother standing over yonder beckon- 
ing me to her. Sleep again, my poor lassie, till the 
morning.” 

“No, no; it is impossible! Your moans have 
peopled the darkness with such horrors that I dare 
not close myeyes. Are we not hoping against hope? 
Does it not seem to you that we were only saved 
when the ship went down to perish more miserably 
on these rocks ? ” 

“Nay, I'll not think that—at least not yet; and 
hark!” gasped Mrs. Cameron; and Helen listened, 
but could hear nothing, nothing but the melancholy 
swish of the waters just below them. 





“Tt was the sound of a church bell chiming the 
hour,” her companion asseverated. 

“No, no, it was not my fancy,” Mrs, Cameron per- 
sisted, “‘neither am I still light-headed ; the wind blows 
from the shore, and the night is still. I told you 
we were near the land. There are many such clusters 
of rocks off the coast as this one. There are the 
Mewstones, near Plymouth, on which more than one 
wrecked sailor has spent as miserable a time of 
suspense as we are enduring.” 

“But what advantage do we reap from being near 
the land?” asked Helen. “If I were to scream 
ever so loudly, who would hear me? Will it not add 
to the grief of papa, and others who love me, if they 
learn that I died a lingering death, with human aid 
so near, yet none to reach me? Are they thinking 
of me just now? Oh, papa! papa! when you know 
to what you doomed your Helen, will you ever for- 
give yourself!” 

Then Mrs. Cameron, feverish and irritable with 
her own bodily sufferings, found the grief of the 
young girl intolerable, and, almost harshly, reproved 
her for it. 

“Ts all your trouble for yourself? Do you lose 
courage because one day—only one day—has gone by 
without a sail coming in sight, and forget that 
others are worse off than you? Your young life is 
precious to yourself, and may be to two or three 
more, and there will be mourning and weeping in 
a rich man’s house if you never return to it; but 
’s them gone down in yon ship that had helpless 
ones depending on them for their bread—wives and 
bairns that will be cast on the cold world when the 
news reaches London. Your friends, missy, will 
grieve for you because you were fair in their sight, 
but you ’ll not be missed as even I shall be, for there’s 
two orphan girls now waiting my coming that have 
neither kinsfolk nor friend left on this earth except 
Margaret Cameron,” 

“Poor children !”” murmured Helen. 

“Poor indeed! Yet they ’ll never know want if I 
can but get back to them. I must get well! I 
must return to my bairns! Didn’t I promise their 
dying mother that I’d never let them know the miss 
of her? Oh, missy, pray to the Father of the father- 
less not to take me from the little lassies that are so 
very dear to my heart.” 

Her tearless anguish awed Helen, who crept closer 
to her. 

“T’ll tell ye how it was, and why I went to 
India,” Mrs. Cameron said, suddenly resuming her 
ordinary manner. And in that lonely spot, in the 
silence of the night, Miss Quatermaine prepared to 
listen to the simple history of a life which was draw- 
ing rapidly —ah! she knew not how rapidly—towards 
a close, 


there 


(To be continued.) 
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THE 
SHROW another log on, Uldra, the good- 
man likes a bright fire to welcome 
him.” So saying, Dame Glommen 
swung a heavy pot from the fire, and, 
lifting the cover, to peep inside, allowed 
a savoury and most appetising odour to escape. 

“T know Christian will be hungry,” exclaimed 
Uldra, “for he told me to-day that there was a great 
deal to do, and as father was obliged to go over to 
Farmer Bergen’s, he meant to work hard, and get 
a great deal done.” 





SUBTERRANEAN 


PEOPLE. 
Having made inquiries after their friends, and not 
finding any one who knew anything about them, they 
ad been brought up by these good people as their 
own children. 


At the time my tale commences they were seven- 


| teen and twelve, Uldra being the elder, and Christian 


“Thank goodness he has a good appetite at every | 
| his wife’s face looked anxious, and there were tears 


> 


time,” remarked the dame, with a benevolent smile. 

A Norwegian farmhouse kitchen is certainly the 
place to delight the soul of a hungry, tired, and cold 
individual, and this was no exception to the rule. 


A roaring wood fire leaped merrily up the huge | 


chimney, the table, covered with a linen cloth of 
the dame’s own spinning, was spread with a variety 
of good cheer. 

There was rye-bread and (what is a great luxury) 
wheaten cakes, sausages, meat fritters, dried rein- 
deer-flesh, honey, milk, and corn-brandy. Not the 


least comfortable feature of the scene was Dame | 


Glommen’s portly figure, clad in home-spun, and her 
fresh, benevolent-looking face. 

Uldra, too, moving busily about between the table 
and the fireplace, with the light shining on her 
golden hair and rosy cheeks, gave the one touch of 
grace to the home-like and eminently comfortable 
picture. 

“ Run, little one, and call the maids,” said the dame, 
presently, “they will be here in a few minutes.” 

“Very well, mother,” replied Uldra, 

And while she is gone we will tell you a little 
about her. 

Dame Glommen was not her mother. 

Years ago the farmer had come into the kitchen 
on just such an evening as this—keen, cold, and 
bright—bearing a little bundle in his arms, which, 
on being opened, showed to the dame’s astonished 
eyes a poor little half-frozen baby. 

While the good woman was, ten minutes after- 
wards, engaged in watehing the child’s return to con- 
sciousness, one of the men came in, holding another 
child in his arms. This child, a little girl of about 
five years old, was crying bitterly, and every now 
and then calling upon her mother. 

The farmer had found the mother lying dead in 
the snow, with the baby tightly clasped in her arms, 
and the other child crouched down by her side, 
asleep. 

Dame Glommen had been denied the blessing of 
children, and she earnestly longed for them; so, 
naturally, when these two poor orphans were thrown 
in her way, her first thought was to adopt them. 


the younger, of the two, 
She came back to the kitchen, laughing 
with the maids (for mistress and servants 


merrily, 
all took 
meals together there), but the moment she entered 
the room she saw something was wrong. 

Farmer Glommen looked angry and obstinate, 


in her eyes, while two of the farm-servants were 
whispering together. 

“What is the matter, father?” 
“and where is Christian ? ” 

“He is safe enough, I dare say,” replied the 
farmer; “and if he is not quite so comfortable as 


asked Uldra, 


| he might be at home it is his own fault, and will 


do him good.” 

“Oh, Olave, tell me what has happened!” cried 
Uldra, turning to one of the men. 

“The farmer said something to Christian about 


| something he had done wrong, and he turned round 





| 
| 


| and said he would not be beholden to him any 


longer,” replied the young man, “so he started 
off with one of Bergen’s carts, for the man told him 
that his master wanted another hand.” 

“Oh, how could he be so wicked and foolish!” 
exclaimed Uldra, wringing her hands. 

* Poor foolish boy, send for him back,” said Dame 
Glommen, “he will be half starved and beaten 
there.” 

“No, no, let him come to his senses first, and ask 
my pardon,” replied the farmer, firmly. 

“Well, well, perhaps you are right,” sighed the 
dame, with a troubled expression on her comely, 
motherly face; “but at any rate, Fredden, let him 
be asked to the betrothal.” 

“T suppose Uldra will not be happy without,” said 
the farmer, irresolutely. 

“Oh no, indeed I should not!” replied the girl, 
eagerly, 

“ Well, none of us would like him to be away,” 
said the kind-hearted man; “ he’s a good boy, and a 
merry one, if it were not for those foolish notions. 
But let us eat, for we are all hungry.” 

They all gathered round the well-spread board ; 
and though Norwegians always eat well, yet they did 
not enjoy the meal so much as usual, for they missed 
Christian’s merry face and quaint funny sayings. 
There had been a kind of misunderstanding between 
Christian and his adopted father for some little time. 
The boy did not like farming, and in the farmer’s 
eyes there was no other life worthy of being lived. 
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Christian was a bright clever boy, and had quickly 
imbibed all the instruction he could obtain from the 
travelling schoolmasters who had made their ap- 
pearance at long intervals during the last six years. 

Ie had heard of town life, and he wanted to try it, 
and to earn his living by working in the copper mines 
at Roraas, for he had heard that the men got four 
and a half dollars a day, and he thought that, with 
perseverance and economy, he might one day possess 
one of these great mines. 

Of course the farmer laughed at him, and told him 
it was all nonsense, but Christian thought other- 
wise. 

This was all rather hard on the poor farmer, for he 
had always thought that Christian would be to him 
as his own son, and inherit the farm at his death. 

Christian, hating farming as he did, was often care- 
less in doing what was entrusted to him, and this 
made his father (as he always called him) angry. 

The boy, however, was sweet-tempered and amiable, 
and received all his scoldings submissively, so that, 
until now, they had never come to an open rupture. 

This last unfortunate day he had neglected some- 
thing, and Farmer Glommen had found him poring 
over a book. 

This roused his anger thoroughly, and he told the 
boy that he was ungrateful. 

Christian’s pride was roused, and he declared that 
he would never be under any more obligations, but 
would make his fortune himself, and they should see 
in the future whether he was ungrateful or not. 

He told the farmer that he should like to go to 
Farmer Bergen, who wanted another man; there he 
would get some wages, and in the end, when he 
had saved enough, he would go to the town of 
Trondheim, and see what was the best way to make 
his fortune in the Roraas mines. 

Now Farmer Glommen had always provided Chris- 
tian with everything necessary for him, but he had 
never given him any money, for there was no use 
for it in the country. That last speech of the boy’s 
hurt him very much, and he determined to let him 
take his own course. 

Christian knew his mother and Uldra would not 
upprove of the step he was taking, so he went off 
without seeing them, although the action cost him 
many tears afterwards, 

In the course of the following month Uldra was 
to be betrothed to Olave. In Norway a betrothal is 
the occasion of as much festivity and enjoyment as 
awedding. They invite a great many people, and 
have dancing and all kinds of games. 

It was a dreadful thing to Uldra to think that 
possibly Farmer Bergen might refuse to give her 
brother a holiday for the occasion ; for he was a very 
disagreeable man, and being jealous of the Glommens’ 
prosperity, seized upon every pretext for annoying 
them. 


Three weeks had passed, and they had heard 








nothing of Christian, when one day the farmer came 
into the house, and exclaimed, “‘ Well, wife, the ice 
is cracked in two or three places, we shall have the 
weather breaking before the betrothal, I am afraid. 
Can we fix it for an earlier day?” 

“T should think we could prepare for it in two 
days,” she replied; “and it could be celebrated on 
the third.” 

“* Very well; then I suppose we must send Uldra 
and Olave to invite Christian at once,” said the 
farmer. 

“That would be the best way,” replied his wife. 

“TI hope they will let him come!” exclaimed 
Uldra. 

“ Oh yes; it is not as if they were already at their 
dairy-work, you know, or he would make that an 
excuse, no doubt.” 

Olave and Uldra, accordingly, were sent to ask 
leave of absence for Christian for the following 
Sunday. 

They went in the sleigh, and you may guess the 
mingled feelings with which Christian (whose atten- 
tion had been attracted by the sleigh-bells) discovered 
who the travellers were. 

He was afraid and ashamed, yet overjoyed, to see 
them again, the latter especially, as he was beginning 
to discover that there were many hardships to be 
endured in the home he had chosen. 

When our hero, too, found that his adopted 
parents sent no reproachful or angry messages, and 
only asked him to come and share their festivities, 
his delight was so great that he nearly cried with 
joy and excitement. 

Farmer and Dame Glommen both rejoiced at the 
prospect of seeing Christian again, fully intending, if 
he showed the slightest sign of wishing it, to take 
him back again. 

The days flew by, and at last the morning dawned 
which was fixed for the festival. 

It was no longer winter, but, as if by magic, here 
they were in the midst of summer. 

The beautiful weather made Uldra’s heart sink, 
for fear Farmer Bergen should keep Christian; and, 
indeed, the hour arrived without bringing him, and 
as he was to have been there half an hour before the 
procession started for the church, everybody gave up 
all hopes of seeing him except herself. At last, how- 
ever, they were compelled to start without him. 

Poor Christian ! it was too hard on him, especially 
as the farmer only told him at the last moment. 

“Go up to the mountain,” said he, gruffly, “and be 
sure you do not take your eyes off the cattle; if you 
do woe betide you!” 

The tone of this vague threat was more than the 
words, and Christian started for the pastures with a 
very heavy and indignant heart. . 

Arrived there, he threw himself down on the grass, 
and began picturing to himself the pleasures of which 
he was to have partaken, 
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Presently the tears began to come, and by-and- 
by, as his imagination rendered more vivid his loss, 
he could no longer restrain his sobs, and, boy though 
he was, he indulged in a thorough good cry. 

The cakes, the sweetmeats, the cabbage-soup 
{which is as necessary to a betrothal in Norway as 
wedding-cake is to a wedding here), and sundry other 
good things which Christian bore in affectionate re- 
membrance, came very clearly before his “ mind’s 
eye,” and made his disappointment all the keener. 

I am afraid you will think that this was a very 
greedy boy, but he was only a very hungry one. 
Farmer Bergen seemed to take a pleasure in per- 
secuting people, and gave Christian only the very 
coarsest food, to which the boy had been quite un- 
accustomed. 

Then, too, he was bitterly disappointed at not seeing 
them again, for, in spite of his bad behaviour, he 
was very fond of them all. 

At last, having exhausted himself by crying, his 
sobs became fainter and fainter, and then ceased. 

“Why, Christian, what is the matter, dear?” 

The voice was Uldra’s; and on looking up, in 
great surprise, there she stood. 

“He won’t let me come,” replied Christian, half 
ashamed that his sister should have witnessed his 
tears, 

“Never mind, Christian, you shall come to the 
wedding, I am determined; but keep your eye on 
the cattle; mind your duty; remember the Bishop 
of Trondheim’s cattle.” 

“TI do not believe one word of the tale,” said 
Christian ; “I have not looked at them for a long 
time, and there they are safe enough. Let the sub- 
terranean people do their worst.” 

«Hush, hush!” said Uldra, looking round very 
much alarmed; “you do not perhaps know that 
Frederica had a cousin, whose great-grandfather 
knew the man who was the herdsman, and he told 
him himself that he was saying he did not believe 
in the subterranean people, and looked away from 
them just two minutes, out of bravado, and when he 
looked again they were all diminished to the size of 
mice, and ran down the mountain, and disappeared 
into a crack in the side of it.” 

** Well, well, Uldra, I'll stare at them to your 
heart’s content, just to please you, but I cannot help 
defying them ——” Christian was cut short in his 
speech, for Uldra had vanished. 

He lay for some time longer staring at them, and 
presently began to feel very thirsty. 

Now there was a stream the other side of the hill, 
but Christian and his cattle were in such a position 





that if he went to drink he must entirely lose sight 
of them. 

So he lay quite still, when suddenly, at one side 
of him, he heard a strange snorting noise, and the 
shadow of something very large was thrown over 
his shoulder. 

A sudden fear seized him, and, quite forgetting 
the cattle, he turned at once to confront the un- 
known danger. 

The sight that met his eyes was truly appalling. 
An elk, four times the usual size, and with a savage 
look in the usually mild eyes, with flame and smoke 
issuing from his distended nostrils, was close upon 
him. 

With a scream of fear Christian turned to fly, and 
received such a violent blow in the eyes that he was 
quite blinded, 

“Why, dear me, I have been asleep,’ said Chris- 
tian to himself; “it’s a dream; but what ——”’ here 
he put his hand to his forehead, which pained him 
very much, and took it away covered with blood. 

He looked all round him, no cattle could be seen ; 
he ran to the top of the hill, not a trace of them! 

“What shall I do?” he exclaimed. To return 
without the cattle would be perfectly impossible. 
“T must set out to seek my fortune at once,” was 
his next thought; “but I have no money. There is 
no help for it, however.” 

And so, penniless and hungry, for it was three 
hours past mid-day, and Christian had not brought 
his usual supply with him, he set out to seek his 
fortune. (To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

9. Who was it climbed into a sycamore tree to 
see Jesus because of the great crowd which was 
there ? 

10. Give a quotation which shows that the Is- 
raelites kept a history of the various wars in which 
they were engaged. 

11. Quote the only passage in the Bible where a 
barber’s trade is mentioned. 

12. What noted orator was employed by the Jews 
at Caesarea, when St. Paul was tried there before the 
governor Felix ? 

13. What words in the New Testament show that 
Lot was very unhappy in Sodom, notwithstanding 
that he had chosen the place on account of the 
fertility of the land? 

14. Where do we find any record of the family of 
Barzillai the Gileadite, who assisted king David 
when he fled from his son Absalom ? 
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Cc 
‘| T is hard to part from thee, Nell, 
( Yet a sailor lives by the sea; 


(Drawn by J. Nasu.) 


LAST WORDS ON DECK. 
BY MRS, G, LINNEZUS BANKS, 
The boat waits to bear thee back, Nell, 
To perform thy part on the shore ; 


G 
=> And every trip I take o’er the foam So whilst I hold thee in my embrace, 
But helps to keep all things right at home | Look up, my lass, with a cheerful face, 
For the old folk, Nell, and for thee. | And 2 promise to fret no more. 
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A sailor’s wife should be brave, Nell, 
Not tremble at every breeze, 
For ne’er a wind that sweeps o’er the land 
But cometh from that Almighty hand 
That holds in its hollow the seas. 


Remember the world is wide, Nell, 
And the storms that threaten our cot, 
Here raving in fierce terrific gales, 
May come as breezes to fan our sails 
Where the sun shines burning hot. 


It will never do to droop, Nell, 
You must keep up the old folk’s heart ; 
Sing a merry song, be fresh and gay, 
Yet drop sometimes on your knees to pray 
For him who is leagues apart. 
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And be it comfort to thee, Nell, 
That wherever thy Tom may be, 


Though farewell tears thy bright eye dim, 
And he will be true to thee. 


| 
| Thy voice and thy smile will go with him, 
| 
| 
} 


And now, good-bye: God bless thee, Nell, 
Cap’n calls, and I must obey; 

One last fond kiss for love and for hope, 

And mind, whether handling sail or rope, 
Thy own Tom for his Nell will pray. 


So trust in Almighty God, Nell, 
Who alone can succour and save, 





To bring through the perilous billows’ foam, 
Hearty and hale to the folk at home, 
Thy sailor back over the wave. 
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“‘The Father hath given all things into His hand.”—Joun iii. 35. 







% y A N proof of His perfect sinlessness the 
“ut rp Son of God, whilst dwelling as a man 
Cate 


among us, made a threefold appeal—to 
earth, to hell, to heaven; and earth, hell, 
heaven, each gave back its answer to 
the appeal. He appealed to earth when, standing 
in the midst of those who had been watching Him 
throughout with the lynx eye of jealousy, to see if 
they could detect in Him any flaw, He said to 
them, “ Which of you convinceth Me—corvicteth 
Me—of sin ?” of any sin (John viii. 46), And earth 
gave her answer when the very judge who con- 
demned Him was seen to wash his hands before 
the multitude, and was heard to say, “I am inno- 
cent of the blood of this just person: see ye to it” 
(Matt. xxvii. 24). Again earth gave answer when 
the Roman officer who presided over the Cruci- 
fixion, and who, as Mark tells us, was standing 
immediately before Jesus, gazing up at Him as He 
expired, when the last breath was breathed, almost 
involuntarily exclaimed, “Certainly this was a 
righteous man.” “ Truly this man was the Son of 
God” (Lukexxiii. 47; Mark xv.39). Jesus appealed 
to hell when He said, “The prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing in me,” nothing that he 
can claim as his (John xiv. 30). And hell gave 
its answer when the unclean spirit cried out with 
aloud voice in the synagogue, “ Let us alone ; what 
have we to do with Thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth ? ” 
**T know Thee who thou art; the Holy One of God ” 
(Mark i. 24; Luke iv. 34). Jesus appealed to 
heaven when speaking of His Father, He said, “I 
do always those things that please Him” (John 
viii. 29). And heaven gave its answer when, twice 
in the course of our Lord’s ministry, the voice of 


| the Father was heard from heaven declaring, 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased” (Matt. iii. 17; xvii. 5). 

“The Father loveth the Son.” The Father 
loveth the Son because of all the native intrinsic 
excellences belonging to Him as the second person 
of the Trinity; but over and above this there is 
a special affection which the Father cherisheth 
towards the Son, because of all the endowments 
possessed, deeds done, sufferings endured by Him 
as the Saviour of mankind. “I lay down my life,” 
said Jesus, “for the sheep,” and “ therefore doth 
my Father love me, because I lay down my life, that 
I might take it again” (John x. 15, 17). Jesus 
undertook the great work of our redemption. He 
assumed our nature. He “bore our sins in His 
own body on the tree.” He fulfilled all righteous- 
ness. He magnified the law, and made it honour- 
able, at once in its penalty and in its precept. By 
His great and perfect obedience unto death He 





hath opened up the way for our immediate for- 
giveness and restoration to the Divine favour, for 
our future elevation to perfect holiness and ever- 
lasting joy. As the fruit ofall that He thus did and 
suffered, as an expression of the love which, on 





that account, the Father beareth to Him, as the 
fit and appropriate means for carrying into exe- 
cution those plans of mercy and grace which, 
through Him, the Father cherisheth towards our 
race and towards the wide universe, “The Father 
hath given all things into His Son’s hand.” 
Without asking you to contemplate this Divine 
arrangement in any of its wider and more com- 





prehensive aspects and bearings, let me simply 


=~? 


hold out to you this hand of Jesus as the one out 
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of which all things are to be gotten, by which all 
things are to be done that the exigencies of your 
spiritual condition require. Look at it first, then, 
as a giving hand. Here in it is heaven’s chosen 
place of deposit, wherein are lodged all the bless- 
ings that,as sinners, youso urgently need:—Pardon 
for all your sins—a pardon instant, free, and fall ; 
acceptance with God—an acceptance immediate 
and complete; adoption into God’s family—heir- 
ship to the inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away; the gift of God’s sanc- 
tifying spirit; all are treasured up for you, and 
lodged in that gracious hand of your most gracious 
Saviour. 
put into that hand, there is nothing that hath not 
been so put. Elsewhere than in that hand, other- 
wise than out of that hand, none of them are to be 
gotten. How distinct, how impressive the indi- 
cation which the very lodgment of all things in 
the hand of the Son carries with it: that He, the 
Holy One and the Just, the God whose goodness 
we all so greatly abused, whose authority we have 
ail so recklessly trampled upon, will not, as our 
Lawgiver and Judge, transact with us directly or 
at first hand. He is ready to give all, to do all 
that we need, but He will give and He will do by 
and through the hand of the mediator, His Son, 
our Saviour. To go elsewhere, then, than to this 


require, to expect that otherwise than out of it 
anything is to be obtained, what is it but to reject, 
to repudiate, to cast such dishonour as we can 
upon this Divine disposition of things—heaven’s 


| kind of unfaithfulness ? 


use the fund of which he was the constituted 
guardian, and which he undertook to administer 
for behoof of others. Shall we admit the idea into 
our minds that He would or could exhibit any such 
It cost Him too much to 
create the fund to allow us to think that He will 
in any respect fail in distributing it. And yet, to 
what do our doubts and our distrust as to Christ’s 
willingness to bestow upon us the great biessings of 
His salvationamount but evento this? Incherishing 
these doubts and this distrust we try to excuse 
ourselves, but it is by accusing Him. Anxious to 


| obtain for themselves the most reputable possible 


And inasmuch as all things have been | 


parentage, these hesitations and holdings-back on 
our part would pass themselves off as the offspring 
of humility—the progeny of a deep sense of our 
ownunworthiness. Let us search more diligently, 
and we shall discover that self-love has far more to 
do with their origin than any true humility. Our 
hands are empty; but it is not from eny want of 
willingness on Christ’s part to fill them, but from 
want of desire on our part to have them filled, and 
want of confidence in our Saviour as to His perfect 
readiness to do so. It is not that with niggard 
hand He holds back the gift, but that with niggard 
heart we withhold from Him the gratitude and 
trust—that is the reason why we seem so often 


| to draw near to Him and yet depart as empty- 
hand of Jesus for anything that, as sinners, we | 


own appointed mode of dispensing its grace and | 


mercy to mankind ? 

But if the lodgment of 
of Jesus warns us against going elsewhere, does it 
not equally and still more invite us to come here? 
For why have all things been put into the Son’s 
hand? 
so copiously pass into ours. It was His sole 
merit purchased all that the hand contains, but it 


handed as we came. The want of willingness is 
all with us—not in the least degree with Him. 
His lament over us ever is, ‘ Ye will not come to 
me that ye might have life;” the same as over lost 
Jerusalem, “How often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 


| chickens under her wings, and ye would not.” I 


all things in this hand | 


would, but ye would not. 
Sometimes our groundless and ungenerous sus- 


| picions o e freeness and fulness of the grace 
| p f the f 1 fulne f the g 


Just that they might so easily, so freely, | 


is not for His sole use that these are held. So far | 


as He personally is concerned He had all things 
(from the beginning) needed to make Him perfectly 
and infinitely blessed. No addition was needed to 
the immeasurable wealth of His Divinity. The 
things that He hath gotten from the Father, and 
now holds out, as in His hand, He has gotten for 
us. He holds them for our sole use and benefit. 
He holds them on the express and declared condi- 
tion that whosoever asks to him they shall be given. 
He holds them as the steward of the Divine mercy, 


that there is in Christ for all, take a different 
shape from that of any distrust either of His will- 
ingness or power. Let me imagine them to be 
embodied and expressed in some such form as 
this: I know you may be ready to say that all 
things are in Christ’s hand; I do not distrust 
His willingness to bestow; but then, I know also 
that the great things of His salvation are givenonly 
to those who savingly believe, who savingly repent, 
and I doubt whether I have so believed, or so re- 
pented; and till I know that I have, how can I 


take home the comfort which a sense of their posses- 


| 


sionimparts? Do you think, then, that if your faith 


| was all that you know it ought to be, or your re- 


the treasurer of the kingdom of grace—the sinner’s | 


divinely-constituted trustee. 


For Him, acting in | 


that office, to withhold what he wants from any | 


needy suppliant would be to prove unfaithful to 
His trust, would be to act the part of one who 


would embezzle or appropriate to his own private | 


pentance all that you know it ought to be, that 
therefore on their account you would be any the 
more welcome to Christ? that He would be any 
the more willing to give, you any the more entitled 
to receive? If so, you have mistaken the ground 
of the Father’s grant to the Son—the principle of 
the Son’s distribution to the sinner. Shall you 
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keep away from Christ, or refuse to take out of 
His hand, till your faith and repentance be stronger 
and deeper than they are ? What is this but saying 
that there are some things—even this very faith, 
this very repentance—which you expect to get else- 
where and otherwise than out of His hand; and 
then, having so gotten them, to bring them with 
you as qualifying you to be the recipients of His 
grace? But have you not read that we are saved 
by grace through faith, and that faith not of our- 
selves; it is the gift of God? Have you not read 
that Christ has been exalted to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, that He might give repentance to Israel, 
as well as the remission of sins? Let but a true 
sight and sense of what the evils of your spiritual 
condition in the sight of God are, let but that 
method of relieving these, through the Saviour, 
which Divine wisdom and mercy have instituted, 
be apprehended and acquiesced in, then, in the 
deep consciousness, that for your earliest, as for 
your latest wants, you must be indebted to His free 
grace, you will throw yourselves in your felt help- 
lessness on Jesus Christ, that by His Spirit the 
broken and the contrite heart may be given—the 
faith wrought in you with power. 

For full and generous is that hand into which 
all things have been put for you by the Father. 
It needed a large capacious hand to hold all that 
it contains, for within it lies treasured up the full 
product in purchased blessings of that perfect 
obedience unto death, rendered on our behalf by 
God’s own Son when here on earth. Never was 
such a righteousness realised, never such a re- 
compense earned. Within the compass of those 
three-and-thirty years—betwixt the first smile of 
infant love that went to the wondering Mary’s 
heart, and that last lingering look of kindness bent 
down on the up-looking disciples, as the cloud bore 
him out of their sight— what a kind and amount 
of service, submission, and suffering was gone 
through! It was on earth that this righteousness 
was wrought out, but it had in it qualities that no 
other obedience, no other endurance, ever offered 
to the eye of the Eternal. As the great and appro- 
priate result,not only has the ground been thereby 
laid for all the privileges lost by our transgression 
being restored, but privileges, honours, and a rich 
inheritance being bestowed, such as mere creature 
merit, however perfect, however exalted in its 
character, never could have attained. And all is 
stored up in this hand of Jesus; and out of that 
handall may come immediately,and in full measure, 
into ours. Should you not bring large desires 
and large expectations to a place where they can 
be so instantly and so largely answered? Let your 
faith stretch itself over the entire compass of these 
inestimable blessings, won for you by the life and 
death of God’s dear Son. He who at such great 
cost to Himself hath obtained them for you, now 





offers them all freely to you, “ without money and 
without price.” He makes no distinction among 
His gifts, as if there were some that He was readier 
to give than others. He sets no limits on His 
giving; see that you set none on your asking. 
You are as unworthy of the least as of the greatest 
of these gifts; He as worthy of the greatest as 
of the least. And the faith in Him that is truest 
and deepest will take the greatest, even as it takes 
the least. 

Look at it aright, and you will see that the 
nearest, the freest, the fullest, the most open, and 
the most generous hand that ever had in it any- 
thing to bestow is this hand of our gracious Re- 
deemer, into which all things have been put by 
the Father, that out of it we might all receive 
according to our need. 

But we have to look upon this hand of Jesus as 
a doing as well as a giving hand, engaged con- 
tinually in protecting, arranging, and renewing. 

1. It is all-powerful to protect. The one safe 
place of deposit for a sinful spirit is the hollow of 
this hand. It is into that hand, O believer, that 
you have committed your soul. You did not 
venture, in the first instance, to thrust it into the 
hand of the Lawgiver and the Judge. You feared 
that, had you done so, out of that hand it might 
righteously have been cast, and then scattered and 
lost had been the wealth of your immortality. You 
ventured, in all humility and in full trust, to place 
it in the hand of your Redeemer. Contemplate, 
then, and rejoice in the manifold securities of the 
place of deposit that you have chosen. Listen to 
Christ’s own words: “My sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, and they follow me, and I give 
unto them eternal life, and they shall never perish, 
neither shall any pluck them out of my hand. My 
Father which gave them me is greater than all, 
and none shall pluck them out of my Father’s 
hand (John x. 27, 29). You put your soul first 
into the one hand—that of the Son; but how 
quickly does the other hand—that of the Father— 
close over it? See here how instantly the one 
saying—none can pluck out of my hand—is followed 
by the other—none can pluck out of my Father’s 
hand. It is as if the redoubled might of Omnipo- 
tence conspired to guard the treasure. Your life, 
O true believer, is “hid with Christ.” Far up 
beyond all reach of danger would that place it. 
But your life is “hid with Christ in God;” that 
doubles, as it were, the immeasurable distance, 
and puts the breadth of two infinities betwixt 
you and the possibility of perishing. 

2. This hand of Jesus is all-wise and gracious to 
arrange. Over the kingdoms of nature and provi- 
dence as well as over that of grace does Jesus, as 
Mediator, preside. Creation throughout all her 
borders owns Him as her Lord. The wheels of 
providence all move obedient to His will—move at 
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the touch of the finger of His hand. Theordering | will not allow us to embrace the cross unless we 
of everything in the earthly history of each one of | bow to the sceptre. For us men and our salva- 
His disciples is with Him, nothing too powerful | tion He took on Him the priestly garment, and 
for His control, nothing too insignificant for His | offered up the one great sacrifice of Himself; 
care. Every circumstance in your future lot, | putting sin away, making thereby an end of it, so 
every comfort you are to enjoy, every trial you are | far as its guilt, its exposure of the sinner to suf- 
to meet, every loss you are to suffer, every tempta- fering, is concerned. Looking to and trusting in 
tion to which you are to be exposed, it rests with | that one complete and perfect sacrifice of the cross, 
Him to arrange. And every influence, within, | we are warranted to take at once the pardon thus 
without, intellectual, moral, social, spiritual, by | procured. But he wrapped the royal robes around 
which your welfare can be affected for weal or for | the priestly vestments as He died, turning the 
woe is at Hiscommand. And He has promised | cross into the most effective of all instruments for 
drawing all men unto Him, in softening, subduing, 


commit all confidingly into His hand, He will 
make all things work together for your eternal 


that if you will but love and trust Him, and | 
| 


good. 
future. Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently, 
bowing submissively to His good and holy will. 
Follow here the highest of all examples. The 
Father hath put all His things into His Son’s 
hand—the honour of His character, the integrity 
of His law, the interests of His great empire. 
With what result? Never was the Divine cha- 
racter so fully and attractively exhibited, never 
was the Divine law both in precept and in penalty 
so illustriously magnified, never were the preroga- 


tives of the sovereign and the interests of the | 


subject so harmonised and harmoniously advanced 


as by that very arrangement whereby all things | 


have been put into Christ’s hand. If the Father 
has put all His great things into His Son’s hand, 
may you not put all your little things into that 
hand also P 

3. But this hand of Jesus is also a renewing 
hand. For this, as for other reasons, all power has 
been given to it in heaven and earth, that the 
work of the new creation within the soul of man 
may be begun, carried on, matured. Speaking of 
that new creation in the language of the old, 
through the lips of the prophet Isaiah, He says, 
“T have put my words into thy mouth, and I have 
covered thee in the shadow of my hand, that I 
may plant the heavens (the new heavens of God’s 
love), and lay the foundation of the earth (the 
foundation laid in Christ’s finished work), and say 
unto Zion, Thou art my people” (Isaiah 1. 16). 
He covers in the shadow in His hand, that there, 
and by his own agency, the hallowed work of 
spiritual renewal may be effected. He will take 
no spirit into the hollow of His hand to be hidden 
or protected there unless it puts itself at His 
disposal for that other work of the same hand. 
“T will turn my hand upon thee, and purely purge 
away thy dross, and take away all thy tin.” In 
vain we turn to Christ for safety if we look not to 
Him for sanctity. He will not suffer His cross to 
be turned into a mere instrument of protection 
from punishment. He did not throw away His 
sceptre when He embraced the cross. And He 


Dismiss, then, all undue anxiety as to the | 


sanctifying. Give yourselves up to Him to be 
conformed in all things to His will. Do what He 
commands, bear what He imposes, follow where 
He leads, imbibing ever more and more of His 
spirit, letting His hand perform in you and on 
you the work of the potter’s hand upon the clay, 
moulding you ever more and more perfectly after 
His own image. 

Such are some imperfect notices of the hand 
of Jesus, regarded both as a bestowing and as 
a performing hand. Let us illustrate what has 
been said of it by reference to a passage or 
two in Old Testament history. A terrible fa- 
mine once fell upon Egypt. From its famishing 
powwrgy the cry went up to the throne of 

Pharaoh. From that throne the ready answer 
came, “Go unto Joseph. What he offers take; 
what he orders do.” Suppose that in these cir- 
cumstances an Egyptian had stood up and said, 
“IT stand upon my rights as a native of this land. 
I think that in such a crisis as this the sovereign 
of this country should feed his people out of his 
own hand. Who is this Joseph, this alien, this 
worshipper of other gods than ours, that I should 
be wholly indebted to him for the corn that is to 
save my life?” Had any Egyptian taken up such 
a position as that, and in that position perished, 
| would Pharaoh have been guilty of his blood ? 
| From the inhabitants of the wide earth, ready to 
| perish, a cry has gone up to the throne of Heaven, 
| and from that throne the direction has come, and 
| been published wide abroad, “ Go unto Jesus. 
| What He offers take; what He orders do.” Should 
| any sinful man be tempted to say, “I stand 

upon my creature rights. I think that God 
might and should have mercy upon me, and save, 
irrespective of any mediation. And who is this 
Jesus, that I should be bidden to look alone to 
| Him? and what His cross, that I should be 
| ordered to go all the way round by it in order 
| to find the forgiveness that I own I need?” 
| Should any upon such ground reject the salva- 
| tion tendered, would God be guilty of his blood ? 
| It was Joseph who filled those storehouses of 

Egypt, out of which all the famishing were sup- 

‘plied. Most fitly into his hand was the key of 
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those storehouses committed. 
ungenerous had it been for any Egyptian to have 
mistrusted him in dealing out the treasured corn. 
It is Jesus that has filled the storehouses of the 
Divine mercy and love for us sinners. Most fitly 
into His hand has the key been committed. How 
unjust, how ungenerous, to mistrust him in deal- 
ing out the treasured grace. The parallel here 
fails. Full were the stores of corn laid up by the 
providence of Joseph, ample enough to keep all 
from perishing. Fuller by far the provision made 
for us in Christ, for He came, not only that we 
might have life, but that we might have it more 
abundantly than in any other way it had been 
ours. And generous the hand which distributed 
the stored corn of Egypt, but more generous by 
far the hand which distributes among the hungry 
and perishing the Bread of Life. For the Egyptian 
had to sell all else that he might save his life. 
We have to bring no money nor price with us, 
for all that Christ holds out, the only condition 
He requires (one that gratitude and love make 
light), is that we should give ourselves up to Him 
who gave Himself up for us. 

The famine that fell on Egypt fell also upon 
Canaan. Jacob and his family are sinking under 
its pressure. But tidings come which make 
Jacob call his sons around him, and say to them, 
“Why do ye look one upon another. Behold I 
have heard that there is corn in Egypt; get you 
down thither and buy for us from thence, that we 
may live, and not die.” They obey their father’s 
voice, go down to Egypt, are introduced to the 
governor of the land, their own brother Joseph. 
He recognises them at once. He was but a 
youth when they sold him to the Ishmaelites. 
Time and altered circumstances have made 
greater changes in his appearance than in theirs. 
They do not recognise. But he does not dis- 
close, or say, or do, aught by which they would 
have recognised him. So far from this, he speaks 
to them by an interpreter, when a word or two 
from his lips in their own Syrian tongue would 
have told the tale. He makes himself strange, he 
speaks roughly, he expresses suspicion, he im- 
poses restraint, he puts them all in prison, he 
detects an apparent fraud, till they are humbled, 


. 
How unjust, how 





subdued, taught to know and feel how wholly they 
are in this man’s power; and, led by their own 
condition now to think of their crime of many years 
before, and to say to one another, “‘ We were very 
guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the 
anguish of his sou! when he besought us, and we 
would not hear; therefore is this distress come 
upon us.” Nothing at last is left to them but to 
cast themselves helplessly into the governor’s 
hand. He has had sufficient difficulty already in 
treating them as he has done; but now that his 
end is gained, he can refrain no longer, bids all 
men go out, tells his brothers to come near to him, 
says to them, “I am Joseph, your brother, whom 
ye sold into Egypt. Now therefore be not grieved 
nor angry with yourselves that ye sold me thither, 
for God did send me before you to preserve life.” 
“And he fell upon his brother Benjamin’s neck, and 
wept, and Benjamin wept upon his neck. More- 
over, he kissed all his brethren, and wept upon 
them,” wept so loud that “the Egyptians and the 
house of Pharaoh heard.” 

And is it not often thus that Jesus deals with 
His brethren? Your first going to Him, was it 
not like, in this respect, to the first going down 
of Joseph’s brethren to Egypt? namely, that it 
was a selfish errand: it was simply to save your 
life. It was not what Christ was to be to you, it 
was what you were to get from Him, that you cared 
for. Hedid not refuse to give you what you 
sought. But He kept you near Him, by one 
device and another, of His wise and holy providence 
arresting, detaining, making Himself strange, 
speaking roughly, trials, sorrows, bereavements 
following one another, till at last you felt emptied, 
and subdued. Then came the time of His 
manifestation; some hour when you were all 
alone, no man with you. And He came to you, 
and told you who and what He was; that He was 
your brother, your elder brother, who had passed 
into the heavens; and pouring out over you the 
love of His more than brother’s heart, let you 
know that He would never leave you comfortless, 
that He would come to you, be ever with you here, 
and that already He had made all the arrange- 
ments for your coming to Him hereafter, and dwell- 


, ing beside Him amid eternal and unimaginable joys. 








“NOT AS THE 
KN /) HEY Jaid her bairn in the hard cold ground— 
She made nor moan nor sigh ; 
The firm-pressed lips gave forth no sound, 
To tell her agony. 





> 


And the neighbours wondering, stood and said, 
“She heedeth not her loss ! ” 

Ah! who can tell of the throbbing head, 
Save he who bears the cross! 


WORLD SORROWETH.” 


Her tears were not for the rude world’s sight, 
To be scattered where others trod ; 

Her grief was the grief of the silent night, 
And lay between her and her God. 

So she stifled her sobs till the twilight dim, 
When the silver moon up-rose ; 

Then she poured her sorrows forth to Him 
Who shareth all our woes. Che “Ve 
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SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


LESSON 


Chapters to mn vead—Exodus xxav., xxxvi., al. (parts of). 


TRODUCTION.— Have 
ilies happening 


read of many 
at Sinai—what were 
they ? The rock struck; the Amalekites 
defeated ; the Law given; the calf made; 
the vision of God. It was indeed a holy 
mount. Now one thing more wanted—a 
place to worship God. Remind how Abra- 
ham, in his journeyings, always built an altar (Gen. 
xiii. 18, &c.) ; so, too, Jacob erected a memorial pillar 
(Gen. xxviii. 18). 
in which to worship. 





All people want some outward place 
So now Israelites are to build 
But will they always stop at Sinai? 
Therefore building must be movable, such as could 
Where 


such a one. 
easily be carried about in their journeyings. 
did Moses learn all about it? 
in the Mount not wasted; was receiving full direc- 
tions—even patterns showed him of all things (Heb. 
viii. 5). 

J. OFFERINGS OF THE PEOPLE. 
4—29.) 
See 


(Read Ex. xxxv. 
What does Moses ask the people to do? 
the different kinds of offerings: skins of all 
sorts. Where could these come from? Remind how 
they had flocks and herds with them at Mount Sinai. 
Every kind of cloth for various services of Tabernacle; 
all kinds of precious stones. Where did these come 
from ? Had made a bad use of some of them; now 
make a good use of remainder. What were all these 
things for? Moses takes care to tell them all 
details; interests them in the work. (See earlier 
part of chap. xxxv.) Describes the table, candle- 
sticks, altars, ark, &e. Notice three things about 
the offerings. They were to be (a) Voluntary. This was 
not a tax. No one was obliged to give ‘at all, or to 
give a certain quantity—each did as he wished. (b) 
The Tabernacle was to be built at once, 
Must make up minds without delay what would 


do. (c) 


Prompt. 


Devotional—i.e., the offering was given for 


S FOR 


FourtTHu SERIES. 


| men, specially clever, 
| the work. 


So his forty days | 


| of work—how eager for 
| nacle ! 


service of God—not to help themselves, not for poor | 


or sick, but directly to God. 
respond ? We shall see. 

II. Tue TaBeRNACLE Buitt. (Read Ex. xxxv. 30, 
xxxvi. 10). Now picture the scene in the camp. The 
men, what are they doing? Cutting down acacia-trees 
for shittim wood, sawing off lengths, planing out 
hoards, making handles to carry the ark, &e. Some 
polishing jewels, and cutting and setting diamonds ; 
others setting up forges, making brazen vessels, &e. 
The women, too, all are busy: 
and spinning, some 
for hangings, curtains, covering of tent, &e. ; 
kably even children helping too, 


fathers, winding 


How did the people 


some are weaving 
doing embroidery needlework 
pro- 
holding tools for 


wool for mothers. &e. What a 
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SCHOOL 


No. 2. 





THE 


Who is taking the lead? Two fore- 
receive the offerings, and direct 
Every 


day receive free offerings; come in such quantities 


busy scene! 
Have they enough to go on with? 


quite overpowering ; 
What command was 


people gave more than enough! 
6). 
the Tabernacle is got ready. Teacher 


given now ? (ver. Now for 


some months 
should show a plan of the same, and describe briefly 


the several parts—viz., the large tent, divided into 
two parts, the first called the Holy Place, containing 
the table ead, the 

golden candlestick; the second, called the Holy « 
Holies, containing the ark alone (See Heb. ix. : 


Outside, the altar of burnt offering, wl 


of shewbr altar of incense, ~ 


2—4. % 
here the sacri- 
the 


fices were offered up, and the brazen laver for 


priest to wash in. 


III. THe TaserRNACLE sET up. (Read Ex. xl. 
33—38). All now finished and put up on first day 





of first month (verse 1), just a year after leaving 
Egypt. How pleased all would be at completion 
Taber- 
He 
first 
ared above it. What 


first service in new 
And God was pleased too. How did 
it? His glory, 
filled Tabernacle, and then appe 
did it signify to the people? So just watched the 
cloud, and moved when it did, and so were guided. 
All ready to start on road to Canaan, Shall speak of 
this in next lesson. 

IV. Lessons. (1) How 


too eager. Notice that all gave something. 


show in some outward form, 


Israelites almost 
Did not 
say, How litile must I give; but, How much may 
I give? These gifts free, not by compulsion. Se 
still God loveth cheerful giver. When give to build 
a church are giving to Him. When give to poor o7 
sick to Hin. Must give cheerfully, 
readily, willingly, and shall receive reward. (2) All 
good gifts from God. Who put wisdom into these two 
men? Who taught Moses the pattern? So with all 
—cleverness, talent, &c., comes from God. Good gift 
to be prized: should not make proud, but humble. 
Such gifts to be used for service of God. Let each 
think—How can I use my powers of mind for God ? 


to give. 


are giving 


All have some gifts; are we using them aright ? 


Questions to be answered. 


1. Give instances of the worship of God amongst 
the patriarchs. 

2. What sort of a building would the Israelites 
want ? ; 

3. Name different offerings for the hegesiom 

4, On what principles did the peovle give 

5. Describe the Tabernacle. 

6 


. What two lessons may we learn ? 
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HELEN QUATERMAINE; 
OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER V. 
RY RESCUED. 

ye OME years ago,’ Mrs. Cameron 
began, “the elderly lady I 
lived with—she was a country- 
woman of my own— dying sud- 
denly, her doctor asked me if 
I had a mind to nurse a young 
lady with her first baby. I went, 
and liking her well—for she was a sweet, 
gentle little thing—I stayed on and on, till 
another infant was born, and then to nurse, 
first the master and then the mistress, 
through a fever, which ended in their death. 
I was not over-curious, missy, but they often 
talked before me, and I could not help learning that 
they had made a stolen marriage, the lady being but 
a governess, and her husband of good family. He 
had great expectations from an uncle in India, and 
the last thing he did was to write to this uncle, 
acquaint him with his marriage, and ask him to be 
good to the innocent children. It cheered the poor 
master’s last moments when he got an answer to his 
letter promising all he asked.” 

““Well—and then?” queried Helen. 
rich uncle keep this promise ?” 

“No, missy, for he met with an accident, and was 
killed before he had altered his will. It was to lay 
his letter before the man that inherited his money, 
and ask him to do justice to the orphans, that I went 
to India. Are ye well acquaint with your Bible? 
Isn’t there a curse mooted somewhere in it on the 
heads of them that wrong the helpless? Tell it to 
me, that I may say my Amen to it!” 

Shuddering at the fierceness with which she uttered 
this, Helen was silent ; and, exhausted with her own 
vehemence, Mrs. Cameron sank into a stupor, which 
the inexperienced girl mistook for sleep. Sheltering 
her as well as she could from the cold dews of the 
night, Helen sat, sometimes listening to her painful 
respiration and incoherent mutterings, sometimes 
forgetting her own position in some pleasant remini- 
scence, until her own weariness became overpowering, 
and, nestling down beside her dying companion, she 
forgot once more the bare rock, the hunger and 
thirst, which had begun to distress her, and slept 
heavily till the sun of another morn was high in the 
heavens. 

When Helen opened her eyes, a flock of wild birds 
had perched on the rocks above her head, and were 
erying shrilly to their mates, and pluming their 
wings for another flight. She lay for a minute or 
two, gazing from the feathered creatures to the 
cloudless sky beyond, scarcely comprehending where 







**Did not the 





“LOST IN THE WINNING.” 


she was, tilla groan from Mrs. Cameron brought 
back to her mind the dread reality of the present. 
Stiff and cramped, she slowly raised herself on her 
elbow, then, with a wild stare, sprang to her feet, 
crying to the sleeper, to wake, to rise, for they 
were no longer alone. A young maz, in the loose, easy 
dress of a yachtsman, was standing on the rocky 
ledge compassionately regarding her. 

The presence of this stranger was explained as soon 
as Helen saw the white sail of a tiny barque just be- 
yond him. He had been cruising around the rocks, 
when the lad, who was his sole companion, discovered 
the remains of the boat, and, while examining this, 
they discovered the motionless figures on the ledge, 
and hastened to ascertain whether the castaways 
were dead or living. 

Before Helen had half-finished her rapturous 
thanksgivings, the young man gently put her aside, 
to bend over Mrs. Cameron, who, though awake, had 
neither spoken nor moved. Less excited than Miss 
Quatermaine, he saw directly that she was in a 
critical condition, and turned back to the boat to 
rummage the locker for the provisions which the 
friend to whom it belonged had warned him he 
would find there. 

With some biscuits and a small flask of wine he 
quickly returned, placing the former before the half- 
famished Helen, who, while he forced a few drops of 
the liquid between the lips of the dying woman, 
answered his questions, and related, somewhat in- 
coherently and with many a sobbing pause, the 
frightful scenes that had ended in her being thrown 
with Mrs, Cameron on this desolate spot. 

His grave sympathy, however, was more than she 
could bear, and her story suddenly ended in a burst 
of hysterical weeping. Death in its most terrible 
form had been so near, that to know she was 
delivered transported her almost to frenzy; and, 
kneeling down beside the silent Mrs, Cameron, she 
bade her, between laughing and crying, rouse her- 
self, and help her to thank their deliverer. 

“Your poor friend is seriously ill, pray do not 
disturb her,” the young man whispered; when Helen, 
startled at her immobility, and the grey hue her rigid 
features were taking, turned upon him an inquiring 
glance. 

“Is she dying?” faltered the dismayed girl. 

“ We must endeavour to convey her to land without 
delay,” was the rather evasive answer; and then he 
turned in his perplexity from the helpless creatures 
so unexpectedly thrown upon his care to the small 
vessel, in which it would be impossible to stow four 
persons with any regard to their safety or the com- 


| fort of the sufferer. 
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‘She stifled her sobs till the twilight dim.”-- p. 38, 
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While he pondered, Mrs, Cameron revived, and so 
earnestly entreated him to take her where she could 
have medical aid, that he kindly did his best to 
soothe her, ere he confided his dilemma to Helen. 

“We must have more help, and a larger boat, 
before this poor woman can be taken ashore,” he told 
her. 

Instinctively she caught hold of his sleeve, ex- 
claiming, “ But you will not leave us!” 

“Certainly not, if the boy can manage without 
me,” was the prompt reply. ‘“ Will you go with 
him, if I arrange to remain here?” 

“ Oh yes, yes!” she cried; feeling that she should 
not consider herself really saved till her feet touched 
the dry land. But the selfish impulse passed away, as 
soon as her eye fell on the prostrate form of the 
stewardess, ‘I forgot; I cannot leave her. Do you 
really think she is in danger ?” 

The young man did not make any reply; he was 
already hastening to give his instructions to the lad; 
but as Helen knelt down beside her poor friend, she 
received it from the glazing eyes that piteously sought 
hers, 

“ Yes, yes; I’m feared that I’m dying, missy. It’s 
been upon my mind ever since we were thrown on 
the rocks that I could not live, but I would not add 
to your distress by telling ye all I was suffering.” 

Helen tried to speak hopefully, to prognosticate 
her recovery, promising to be herself Mrs. Cameron’s 
nurse; but the fallacy of these predictions smote her 
as she uttered them, and her voice suddenly ceased 
inasob. Those hours of intense misery had drawn 
together the elderly woman, whose life of toil was 
nearly over, and the young girl to whom existence 
was, as yet, little more than a dream, and Helen’s 
tears flowed fast. 

“Would ye ha’ nursed me yourself, missy? 
That’s kind; but I’m thinking I’ll not have to 
trouble ye. It’s very little more: I’ want on this 
earth; but oh! the bairns—what. will they do? 
what will they do?” 

“ They shall not be friendless if I can serve them,” 
Helen protested; and her hand was seized and pas- 
sionately kissed by her grateful hearer. 

“You’re taking a load off my heart! Ye’ll tell 
them I saw the heir, and showed him the letter, and 
said everything that I could think of to waken him 
to the justice of their claim; but it was always the 
one answer I got to all I said. The law had given 
him the property; he was only acting legally in 
retaining it; he could not afford to relinquish what 
was justly his own; and, when I persisted, he 
called me insolent, and bade his servants show me 
out. May-be I was not as civil as I ought to have 
been, for the sight of his prosperity, and the thought 
of those whose cause I had travelled all those miles 
to plead, made me bold and angry.” 

“Another and more temperate appeal shall be 


made to him,” Helen promised. “I will interest | 





papa in the case, and when this man finds that 
influential persons are taking it up, he will grow 
ashamed of his injustice, and consent to make some 
provision for your orphan charges. What are their 
names ?”’ 

“Effie and Agnes Graham. I put them to a 
school, and paid the fee in advance, that they might 
be well cared for while I was away. It was not the 
kind of school that young ladies of their standing 
should have been placed in, but it was heavy work 
to raise money enough even for that, and it went to 
my heart to sell the bit things, the trinkets, and 
suchlike, which were all we had left after the funeral 
expenses were met. If I had not owned a few 
pounds, savings from my wages——but never mind 
that. I wrote from Calcutta to tell them when to 
expect me, and they-ll have been looking for my 
coming. Oh the poor motherless lassies! will I 
never see their sweet faces again?” 

The paroxysm of grief that followed this exclama- 
tion frightened Helen, who was glad to give place to 
her new friend. He, with marvellous tact, soothed 
the weeper, talking to her, praying with her, till the 
restless misery, so distressing to witness, gave place 
to the holy calm of resignation to the Divine will, 
and, with her hands folded on her breast, she sunk 
once more into a doze. 

“* Will the lad be long before he brings us help?” 
was Helen’s whispered query. 

“TI am afraid it will be some hours before it can 
reach us.” 

Hours! And the hot sun beaming down upon 
them such fervid rays that the rocky ledge was like a 
furnace. How long, how tedious, that interval 
became. Her throat was parched. She loathed the 
food offered to her, and the wine only increased the 


feverish thirst that devoured her. She was ready to: 


envy Mrs. Cameron the partial insensibility that 
made her indifferent to the slowly-moving minutes, 
and irritably withdrew herself. as far as possible 
from the young man, who with his hat was fanning 
and shading the face of their dying companion. 

Presently, however, he beckoned her to approach. 

“T am afraid we must prepare ourselves for the 
worst,” he. whispered. “ But she is speaking; try 
if you can understand what she says.” 

Helen, who had never seen death, shivered and 
hesitated; but when he gravely repeated his request, 
she knelt down and addressed Mrs. Cameron. 

“You know me, don’t you? What is it you 
wish ?” 

The woman made an effort to collect her wander- 
ing senses. 

“Yes; it’s Miss Quatermaine, and she has pro- 
mised—but there’s only one that can really help the 
poor children—ask him to ie 

And then her voice became inaudible; and, after 
waiting a while, Helen demanded— Of whom are 
you speaking ? Who is this powerful friend ?” 
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But Mrs. Cameron was now incapable of replying 
coherently. She murmured something about “the 
papers,” the claims of the poor bairns, and then still 
more feebly, yet more distinctly, she uttered the 
name of Dunlop. 

In vain did the agitated and curious Helen 
entreat her to say more. 
when a boat manned by four sturdy rowers, and 
provided with all kinds of necessaries for the survivors 
of the wrecked ship, arrived at the rocks, they were 
but just in time to see Margaret Cameron draw her 
last breath. 

Miss Quatermaine, overcome by this shock, was 
passive in the hands of the pitying friends who 
conveyed her ashore, and delivered her to the cares of 
the motherly hostess of the only hotel in the sea-side 
village from whence they came. For several days 
she lay too ill and weary to do more than furnish 
her nurse with the address of the distant relatives to 
whom her father had sent her; bu 
tives hastened to her, she was sufficiently recovered 


when these rela- 


to accompany them to their home. 

For the papers of which the dead woman had 
spoken her pockets were searched, but they were 
not there. Doubtless, they had gone down with her 
few other possessions in the sinking ship; and all 
that Helen knew of the orphans in 
Margaret Cameron had laid down her life was their 
names, and that their history was known to Mr. 


whose service 


Dunlop. 
The young man, too, who had discovered them on 
the rocks, and whose ministrations soothed this 


She never spoke again; and | 


noisy boys and girls, too vigorous by nature and too 
persistently spoiled by easy indulgent papa to be 
kept within very precise limits ; but now these merry 
little ones, tired with a large amount of play and a 
very small modicum of study, were asleep in their 
cribs in the nursery, and their elders were enjoying 
the peace that ensued. 

Mr. Irby, a stout good-tempered looking man, 
was sleepy after the last romp with his boys, and 


| sat nodding and dozing behind the newspaper, to 


which he always devoted part of the evening, feeling 
as though he had neglected his duty to his country 


' when he omitted to skim the leading articles, and 


ascertain the state of the funds. 

Mrs. Irby was at her davenport, with some formid- 
able account-books opened before her. More than 
once she drew her hand across her eyes as if they 
were growing misty with fatigue; but still she sat 
there, the anxious look that had become habitual to 
a face too thin and sharp to retain of its 
former prettiness, deepening into a frown as the 
rows of figures she totted up refused to come right. 

A little nearer to the fire, that glowed and crackled 


much 


| so cheerfully—for though the month was June the 


| little ones. 


poor creature in her last moments, did not present | 


himself to receive the thanks 
relatives. He was but a visitor from one of the 
neighbouring villages, some one told her, who after 
giving his evidence at the inquest and attending the 
interment of Mrs. Cameron’s remains, had quietly 
disappeared. 

A little while, and Helen also bade adieu to the 
secluded spot on the Sussex coast where she had 
been carefully nursed back into health. A little 
the elasticity of the human 
mind—-the horrors of the wreck were ceasing to 


longer—and such is 


haunt her dreams; and the most lasting impression 
left on her mind was that Mrs. Cameron had coupled 
the name of Dunlop with that of the wronged children 
of her dead mistress. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT MR. IRBY’S. 

THERE had not been a word spoken in Mr. Irby’s 

cosy drawing-room for the last hour or more, The 

house, commonly known as the Lodge, stood back 

in its own grounds, on the outskirts of a quiet little 


of Helen and her | 


weather was wet and ungenial—sat Miss Bent, a 
distant relative of Mrs, Irby’s, and governess to the 
A huge work-basket was beside her, for 
Miss Bent had a passion for fancy-work, and was 
an authority in knitting, netting, tatting, &e. She 
prided herself on having supplied every bed in the 
house with a quilt of elaborate and intricate pattern; 
she had always three or four such trifles on hand as 
anti-macassars, bread-cloths, &c., and at the present 
moment she was complacently watching the growth 
beneath her needle of the tiger’s head in wool that 
was to be the centre of a superb hearth-rug. Indeed, 
a little difficulty in the blending of the shades which 
were to imitate or mock the stripes of the animal was 
so absorbing her, that a child’s frock she had pro- 
mised to repair for the little wearer had slipped down 


| beside the basket, and was in danger of being alto- 


gether forgotten. 

At a small table on the further side of the 
room, sketching in water-colours a bunch of wood 
anemones, was Millicent Irby, a girl of seventeen, 


| and the elder by some years of her parents’ numerous 


progeny. Linger with us a while to gaze at her as 


| she sat there, looking up from her drawing ever and 


anon to admire the blossoms she was endeavouring 
to copy, to touch with caressing finger some shy bud, 


| or lift an opening blossom in order to have a fuller 


country town, and neither road nor rail were near | 


enough to disturb its inmates. From early morn till 
dewy eve it echoed with the voices of a flock of healthy, 


view of the exquisite veinings of its tiny cup. Milly 
had no beauties of her own, beyond a delicate com- 
plexion and a profusion of sunny hair, yet every one 
loved her. She had the happiest of dispositions, 
possessing an even temper that rendered her the 
peacemaker in the nursery, and a large fund of the 
never-failing cheerfulness which is certainly one of 
the pleasantest domestic gifts with which her sex can 
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be endowed. Milly had few accomplishments, and 
Miss Bent was often in despair over her French 
exercises, and her inability to conquer the difficulties 
of Czerny and Cramer; but when Milly was the 
first to humbly acknowledge her deficiencies, and 
regret them, who could be angry with her long? 
The lectures of the governess generally ended in a 
kiss, and it is certain that the pupil who did least 
credit to her teaching was nearer to her heart than 
Dora, who gave promise of developing into an excel- 
lent musician, or Ida, whose talents were indubit- 
able. 

Every one knew and liked Millicent Irby; yet if 
you had asked them why, they would have been 
puzzlea to say. She had no greater gifts than we 
have already recorded, but her sweet smile and un- 
selfish kindness of heart won love wherever she went. 
She was her father’s right-hand, and returned his 
affection with a filial devotion that blinded her to all 
his faults; it was to Milly the children appealed 
when nurse was cross, or some raid had been com- 
mitted in the garden which would draw upon them 
the anger of mamma; it was Milly who acted as 
intercessor when a servant had fallen under the ban 
of her mistress’s displeasure; and through Milly that 
all petitions for help reached Mrs. Irby, who was 
more feared than liked by her poorer neighbours, 
And yet the young girl never knew how much she 
was valued. She had the virtue of humility, and 
was delightfully unconscious of the good qualities 
that rendered her so precious. If her mother’s 
anxious looks sometimes threw a shadow over her 
own face, it soon disappeared, and only made her 
more eager to spare Mrs, Irby fatigue or annoyance. 
Always merry, always obliging, she was the light of 
her home; her sweet song was, if not the first, cer- 


turbulent, if the influence of this young girl’s Christ- 
like spirit had not pervaded it, or the prayers of a 
heart which knew already a foretaste of heavenly 
love, had not ascended nightly for all who dwelt 
within its bounds, 

A little sigh from Milly, and Mr. Irby woke up 
with a start, and looked briskly round to know the 
cause. She nodded and smiled as she met his eye. 

“ Only another failure, papa. I must be content 
with admiring the flowers, for imitate them I 
cannot,” 

“Nonsense, dear; don’t be discouraged; let me 
look at your drawing. Well, well, this is not so bad; 
there’s room for improvement, certainly, but—— ” 

His daughter broke in upon his speech with her 
gay laugh. 

“It’s no use, papa; not even your good-nature 
will enable you to praise such a daub. I was silly 
to think that I could ever do justice to such delicate 
blossoms.” 

“Try another style, dear. Houses, for instance, 
all straight lines then, you know; or heads—what 
do you say to heads? You could confine yourself to 
profiles. Nothing easier than profiles, depend on it. 
You could study from mine; what artists call drawing 
from the, life isn’t it? Iam sure you could succeed 
in anything you undertook.” 

“‘Except flowers?” And Mr. Irby hemmed, and 
shifted his ground. 

“Most intricate things to paint—trees and flowers, 
and not worth the trouble when they are done. I’m 
sure I would not worry myself, if I were you, over 
a bunch of mere weeds, that fade an hour after they 
are plucked.” 

Milly was about to enter upon a defence of the 
wildlings she loved so dearly, when she heard a brisk 





tainly the pleasantest sound heard in the morning, 
and Mrs, Irby’s brow often unbent when Milly’s 
arms were thrown about her neck to beg the good- 
night kiss, without which she never went to sleep. 
It was neither a happy nor united household, for 


firm step coming up the gravel walk leading from 
the outer gate to the house. Now it stopped outside 


| the window, two or three bars of Mendelssohn’s 


“Greeting” were softly whistled, and she ran into 
the hall to admit the new-comer, crying as she went 





the parents were not agreed, and that peace which 
passeth understanding did not rest upon it; but | 
it would have been far more disunited, far more | 


—‘It’s Clive, mamma! Miss Bent, did you hear 
him? It’s Clive Elsley!” 
(To be continued.) 


“WHO TOUCHED ME?” 


M. 


Grr when thou passedst midst the gathering 
throng 


“cCyw” : - 
Pressing upon thee on thine earthly way, 
A sinner touched thee—by that touch made strong 
Her erring nature caught a heavenward ray. 


Lo! she but touched thy robe’s extremest verge 
With shrinking finger, and then went apart ; 





No plea for foregone sin she dared to urge 
Save thy compassion for an erring heart. 


Hundreds had touched thee —haughty Pharisees, 
And subtle scribes and lawyers; each in turn 
Had plucked thee by the robe, with cunning 

pleas 
Pretending that of thee they fain would learn. 
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Hasty disciples, rash with new-born zeal 
Untried as yet, pressed on thee in that hour, 

Seeking to hear what next thou wouldst reveal, 
Exulting in the hope of earthly pow’r. 


But touching thus, no power issued forth 
To heal, forgive, or save, or make them 
whole ; 


Nought to redeem them from the coming wrath— 
They were as far from thee as pole from pole. 


| Hundreds had touched thee ere this one drew nigh, 


But nought from thy pure spirit passed to them. 


| Only to her who with repentant sigh, 


Ventured to touch thy pure robe’s lowest hem, 
| And, pardoned, won her meek faith’s diadem. 


THE SUBTERRANEAN PEOPLE. 


CHAPTER II. 

EARING that any one should see him 
he ran the first mile without stopping. 
He kept on the rest of the day and 
half the night running and walking, till 
at last he was so tired that he could 

hardly walk at all. 

A little past midnight he came to a farm. 

“T should like to go in and lie down on the straw,” 
he thought, but as the men often work all night 
during the summer, he was afraid of being seen and 
questioned. 

After a few moments’ hesitation, fatigue overcame 
every other consideration, and he crept into the barn. 
It was empty ; two minutes more and he was comfort- 
ably asleep amongst the remains of last year’s straw. 

“Faith, an’ it’s meself that don’t know ye at all, 
at all.” 

This was the exclamation that roused Christian 
from his slumbers. 

He sat up, and rubbed his eyes, wondering for a 
few moments how he got there, and what the strange- 
looking man was saying, for of course he could not 
understand a word, as he had not spoken the Norse 
tongue. 

His new acquaintance was much astonished when 
he saw Christian’s wounded forehead, and was just 
going to call some one else, but the boy made him 
understand, by his supplicating gestures, that he 
begged him not to do so, so that the Irishman, who 
seemed a good-natured kind of fellow, immediately 
desisted. 

Paddy, who spoke a little Norse, of course, asked 
Christian all sorts of questions, and was soon in pos- 
session of the principal part of his story. 

“It’s mighty quare,” he said to himself, “ but 
he’s a likely lad, and sure enough Pat Murphy’s 
the boy as will help him a bit.” 

“Well,” he said, of course speaking to Christian 
in his own tongue, “I am going to Trondheim for 
the farmer, with the cart and horse; there’s no one 
by, get in, and I'll give you a ride as far as I go.” 

This was an unexpected stroke of fortune, and 
Christian, warmly thanking his new friend, did as he 
directed. 

He was, as you may imagine, dizzy and queer; 


)) 





| but after partaking of the plentiful supply of 
| provisions which Paddy had in the cart, felt a little 
| better, and then went to sleep again. This time he 

did not sleep very long; his head ached badly, and 
he was greatly excited by hearing that in two days 
they would arrive at Trondheim. 

In the middle of the day they passed a little 
brooklet, and Christian was able to bathe his face, 
which greatly refreshed him. 

“* Have you any notion of the manner in which you 
are going to make this fortune?” asked Paddy. 

“T can read anything as well as our priest at 
home,” returned Christian, proudly, “‘and I thought 
perhaps the Bishop of Trondheim would let me learn 
to teach in the public schools. I would do anything 
to pay for the chance; I know I could teach the little 
ones now till I could make enough money to go to 
the Roraas mines.” 

“Well,” said Paddy, regarding him with great 
admiration, “ you are wonderful people in this coun- 
try for your learning; I don’t know one letter from 
another, and never shall; but you’ve more learning 
than other boys by all accounts, and very likely 
you ‘ll get what you wish.” 

“T hope so,” said Christian, eagerly; “but if 
I should not get it directly, I have nowhere to go 
in the meantime.” 

“You need not fear about that; my wife and my- 
self are not the people to see a boy like yourself 
| in want of a night’s lodging while we have a roof 


” 





| over us. 
| This was said so heartily, that Christian at once 
| accepted the invitation, with many thanks and 
| promises of what he would do in the future, when he 
| should be rich and grown-up—he was only thirteen 
at present. 

As nearly as possible at the time Paddy had ex- 
pected, they arrived at the town, and although every- 
thing was new ‘o him, Christian was heartily glad 
_ to alight and enter a little room, which, to say the 
| truth, was very dirty. 

“Well, Biddy, mavourneen, how’s the childer?” 
asked Pat. 
| “Ah thin, Paddy, me jewel, it’s but poorly that he 
| is,’ replied the wife, “ and if he gets no betther, it’s 
| yoursel that must be afther fetching the docther.” 
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“ He'll slape it off sure enough,” said Paddy ; “and | 
now, will ye give a bit and a sup to yonder poor 
lad?” 

‘Sure an’ I will,” replied Biddy, heartily; and she 
soon placed before them a steaming dish of “ pur- 
taties,” as she called them, with some boiled pork. 
The above conversation had passed in their native 
tongue, for Biddy could not speak a word of the 
Norse. 

“ An’ it’s himself that’ll be glad of a slape,” said 
she to her husband, and looking compassionately at 
the boy’s tired face. 

“Faith! an’ it’s thrue for ye; that same cart 
is not too aisy for thravellin’,’ said Paddy, yawn- 
ing. 

“Pll be layin’ to his bed, thin,” said Biddy, rising. 
She soon returned, and made Christian understand 
that he was to share the bed of her little son. 

It was miserable and dirty enough, but Christian 
was too tired to think about it, and so he went to 
bed. 

He did not sleep long, however, for his little bed- 
fellow awoke him, calling for water; and though 
Christian did not understand what he said, he saw 
that the child’s lips were dry, and his face burning, 
so he arose and got him some; but the child kept on 
talking and crying out, so that at last Biddy awoke, 
and came to him, 

It was very little sleep he had that night; never- 
theless he arose quite early in the morning, and 
started with food enough to keep him from great 
hunger for one day at least. 

The kind couple told him that they would have 
kept him longer, but that as they were very poor, 
and the child was very ill, they were afraid. 

Thanking them warmly for their kindness, Chris- 
tian determined that, in the vague successful future, 
he would show them that he was not ungrateful, 
His heart was full of hope as he took his way to 
what seemed to him a wonderfully busy part of the 
town, 

“But,” thought he, “I must not waste my time 
by gazing about me; I must seek some employment 
at once.” 

Observing that a number of people with an unmis- 
takably business-like air were directing their steps 
to a certain part of the town, he joined the throng. 
thinking that where there was most being done he 
would be likely to find employment. 

At a large open space a kind of fair or market 
was being held, where people were buying and selling 
corn-brandy, tobacco, sugar, spice, sweetmeats, &e. 
Every one seemed so busy that Christian felt almost 
afraid to speak to any of them. At last, however, 
with a beating heart, he managed to address a kind- 
looking man. 

The latter replied by asking him where he came 
from. 

“From the country,” replied Christian. 





** How came you here alone ?”’ 
tion. : 
“I came to seek my fortune,” replied Christian. 

* But does your father know of it?” the man 
asked. 

“No,” replied Christian. 

“Well, then, mark my words; you had better 
turn round and go back again. No one will employ 
you without a character ; and here is some money to 
help you along.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Christian, proudly; “I 
will take nothing but what I earn.” 

“Well, I have no time to talk to you,” said the 
man, and hurried away. 

It was the same story with every one to whom he 
addressed himself, till at last, despairing and sad, 
Christian left the busy place, and seated himself in a 
doorway. 

Suddenly a thought came into his mind; he had 
always been considered to possess a very good voice, 
and, indeed, sang with remarkable sweetness and 
power, 

**T will stand where there are a great many people 
passing, and sing,” he thought; but still he did not 
move just yet; he felt very tired and sad, and his 
head and throat ached so much, that he was afraid 
to try till he had rested a little. 

It was nearly night before he tried to put his pur- 
pose into practice. He rose, and walked a little way, 
but found that he felt so confused, heavy, and tired, 
that he determined that he could do nothing that 
day. 

« To-morrow, 


was the next ques- 


to-morrow,’ he kept confusedly 
thinking, and wandering aimlessly about. 

All this time his head was getting worse, his throat 
was dry, hot, and sore, and he was burning hot and 
cold by turns. He could not understand it, and 
thought it was magic; he had never been ill before, 
and now, poor boy, he was very ill indeed. 

He crouched down again in a quiet place, and 
spent the next few hours in a fitful, disturbed 
slumber. 

Gradually he began to forget where he was, and 
to lose all connection of ideas, his mind wandered 
here and there amongst the events of the last few 
days, till he fancied he could see that dreadful elk 
again, and that it was speaking to him in Uldra’s 
soft voice, and he felt dreadfully amazed and 
frightened. 

People began to notice his strange, wild looks, for 
it was morning now, and the city was getting fuller ; 
but he noticed no one. 

At last he thought that the lost cattle were pur- 
suing him, then they were getting smaller again, 
and swarming all over him, in spite of his frenzied 
efforts to shake them off; till such a horrible dread 
overwhelmed him that he ran anywhere, without 
heeding people or vehicles. 

“Hallo, stop! I say! where are you going? 
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Why, the boy’s mad! ‘There, I could not help it!” 
eried the driver of a carriage. 

“T call you to witness,” he continued, addressing 
the passers-by, as he alighted from the driver’s seat, 
“that I warned him, and tried my utmost to stop 
the horses.” 

He was right. Poor Christian had run quite under 
the horses’ hoofs, and had, of course, been knocked 
down. 

Before the coachman could have time to help poor 
Christian, the occupant of the carriage had hurried 
out of it, and raised him gently. 

“Poor lad, I fear his arm is broken,” he said to 
the bystanders. 

A little group of people had by this time gathered 
round, ready and willing to give any necessary help; 
but Christian, gazing wildly round, and starting to 
his feet again, once commenced his mad 
career, 

“Run after him, some one! Stop him! and bring 
him back to me,” 

Meanwhile, poor Christian tore on, never heeding 
the pain in his arm, till at last, all unconsciously, he 
ran into the arms of his friend Biddy, who held him 
tightly, despite his frantic struggles and cries, 

“ Arrah, me jewel, what are ye afther, thin? it’s 
Biddy, honey, what’s got ye.” Ochone! cchone! 
it’s the cruel fayver what’s on ye,” she exclaimed, 
when she got sight of his face. 

Christian did not recognise her again, but he was 
now so exhausted that he lay still enough. 

By degrees the bystanders made her comprehend 
that she was to bring him to the bishop; she gave 
him reluctantly into the arms of two men, and fol- 
lowed to see what they were going to do with him. 

“Take him to my house,” ordered the bishop, and 
I will see that he is properly nursed and attended 
to.” 

As soon as Biddy understood this, she left him, and 
here, for a short time, we must leave him also. 

At Farmer Glommen’s, after waiting till the last 
moment, the procession started, and although they 
were all sorry for his absence, yet, after the ceremony 
was over, and they had returned to the house, their 


more 


said the bishop (for it was he). 


revels progressed merrily enough. 

Uldra’s gaiety, however, was soon to be shadowed, 
for next morning a messenger arrived from the farmer 
to say that the master was in a fine temper, and that 
Christian was to come back immediately; for every 
one there concluded that he had gone to the betrothal 
in defiance of his master’s orders, 

“We have not seen him,’ answered Farmer Glom- 
men, “and we all thoucht that he could not be 
spared for some reason or other. 

“Quite true, so far,’ replied the man; “ but yes- 
terday he was sent round to mind some cattle. The 
cattle came home by themselves—so the farmer says, 
but that is the strangest thing I ever heard—but the 
boy was nowhere to be seen.” 





“The Subterranean People!” burst simultaneously 
from the lips of Olave, Uldra, and the worthy 
couple. 

Often enough they had heard him vaunting his 
disbelief in such things, and it was because he would 
not watch the cattle carefully at home that the 
quarrel had arisen between his adopted parents and 
himself. 

“This is their revenge ; they have taken him inside 
the mountain with them,” said one. 

“But why,” exclaimed Dame Glommen, hoping to 
comfort poor Uldra, who all this time had never 
moved or spoken, ‘‘ why did they leave the flocks ? ” 

“They're rich enough,” returned one of the guests, 
“and were too angry to think of anything but re- 
venge, I expect.” 

And this was the universal belief. 

Of course every inquiry was made, and of course 
nothing was heard of the fugitive. 

As for poor Uldra, she could not be comforted ; 
she did not ery much, but she went about her usual 
duties with her once rosy merry face pale and shaded 
with a seriousness that was pitiful to see. 

One beautiful summer afternoon, Christian opened 
his eyes after a long, quiet sleep, and tried to sit up 
in bed, and make out where he was; but, to his sur- 
prise he could not lift his head from the pillow. 

It was a poor, thin, pale face that lay there, but 
the fever was over, although he was still weak and 
ill. 

The effort of thinking was too much for his 
weakened brain, and his lips began to quiver, while 
tears rolled down his wasted cheeks; then, in a 
languid, weak way, he began to think something 
must be the matter with him, and the next idea that 
came into his mind, and which he expressed in a 
faint, trembling voice, was ‘“ Uldra!” 

“ Hush! you have been ill, and must not talk.” 

These words came from the lips of his nurse. 

“Where am I?” he asked. 

« Never mind now, but drink this and go to sleep 
again; when you wake once more we will send for 
Uldra.” 

Christian was too weak to say any more, and 
obeyed without a word. 

When he woke again, all his questions were an- 
swered by degrees,,and he in turn was questioned as 
to who Uldra was, and where she lived. 

Three or four days afterwards, as he was sitting 
propped up in bed, the door opened very quietly, and 
Uldra came to his bed-side. 

The basin of broth he was taking dropped from 
his hands, and the next moment the brother and 
sister were in each other’s arms. 

“ Don’t cry, dear,” said Uldra; “I know all about 
it.” 

“Tam so sorry, Uldra ; I meant to send a message 
to you by Paddy, to let you know where I was, very 
soon, but I fell down, and—I can’t remember.” 
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«Yes, dear, you have been very ill, but I am to 
stay with you till you are well.” 

During the weeks that followed Christian received 
a visit from his benefactor the bishop, and told him 
all that had happened to him, and all his ambitious 
hopes of making a fortune for himself, and being 
independent. 

“ As to the gigantic elk, that was nothing but a 
dream, my boy, but there is no doubt it was sent you 
by Providence, to teach you that duty, however un- 
pleasant and apparently unreasonable, should always 
be performed, and should always go before pleasure.” 

The good old bishop asked a great many questions 
about the boy’s master, and said that although it 
might seem hard, it was his duty to go back to him. 
But,” he concluded, “ that will not be till you are 
quite strong again. The doctor says you may leave 
here to-morrow, and you are to go home, and stay 
there till you are well enough to return to your 
duty.” 

Christian thanked his kind friend, and promised to 
act according to his advice. 

The next day he went home, and the meeting with 
his parents may be more easily imagined than 
described. The time passed pleasantly and rapidly 
away, till at last the day arrived on which he was to 
go back to duty again. 

Now was the time, Christian felt, to show whether 
his resolutions were real or not, and he worked with 
a will. It was hard enough at first, although he 
received the arrears of his wages, which was a great 
encouragement to him, for there is nothing more 
pleasant than to receive the first money you have 
earned. 

It was by the bishop’s interference that this 
happened, for the farm really was the property 
of his brother, although managed for him by Farmer 
Bergen. 

Other. matters, however, were worse than before, 
for knowing that no one but Christian could have 
given any information respecting his evil doings, his 
master tried in all sorts of little ways to revenge 
himself upon the lad. 

So things went on till the winter had set in, and 
the poor boy was almost in despair; when one day 
he had a message from the bishop, bidding him to 
come immediately to him. 

And now came Christian’s reward. 

“T have heard with great pleasure,” said his patron 
to him, “of your efforts to do your duty under every 
discouragement. My secretary will shortly be leav- 
ing me, and he shall instruct you how to take his 
place.” 

Of course Christian was delighted, for this was 
much more to his taste than farming. 

Twelve months after Olave and Uldra were 
married, and Christian was one of the merriest of 


the merry wedding-party. 





As the years went on everything seemed to prosper 
with the little family. 

Christian’s old master having died from the effects 
of a fall received while in a state of intoxication, the 
bishop appointed Olave as his successor, and allowed 
him to pay for the purchase of the farm by easy 
instalments (for it had belonged to his lordship’s 
brother, who had died, and left it to him). 

As for Christian, nothing pleased him better than 
to call Uldra’s children to him, when he sometimes 
came to stay in the country for a time, and tell them 
his adventures with the “ subterranean people.” 

« But, uncle, you say it was a dream,” interrupted 
a sharp little niece; “ but where did you get the 
wound on your forehead ?” 

““Why, my dear, I jumped up while still asleep, 
and banged my forehead against a tree,” he replied. 

“Ah! it’s anice tale, but I had much rather it had 
been real,” replied the little Uldra. R. M. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


15. What is understood by the “Synagogue of 
the Libertines ? ” 

16. How much of the corn was preserved by 
Joseph in the land of Egypt during the seven years 
of plenty ? 

17. Quote a passage in which St. Paul impresses 
upon his converts the duty of regular attendance at 
church. 

18. What reason is there to suppose that Simeon 
had the chief share in causing Joseph to be sold into 
Egypt ? 

19. Quote a passage showing that God promised 
to protect the land of Canaan while the people went 
up three times a year to worship at Jerusalem. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 16. 


1. Ahimaaz the son of Zadok (2 Sam. xviii. 27— 
32). 

2. At the offering of the basket of first-fruits 
(Deut. xxvi. 5—10). 

3. “I bear you record that if it had been possible 
ye would have plucked out your own eyes, and have 
given them to me”’ (Gal. iv. 15). 

4. The city of Shechem (Judges ix. 45). 

5. That of Tyrannus, a sophist or rhetorician, 
whose room was used by St. Paul for preaching (Acts 
xix. 9). 

6. One hundred and fifty shekels, or about twenty 
pounds of our money (1 Kings x. 29). 

7. “Howbeit we know this man whence He is: 
but when Christ cometh no man knoweth whence He 
is” (John vii, 27). 

8. She was at first smitten with leprosy, which 
was afterwards mitigated to seven days’ exclusion 
from the camp (Num, sii, 10, 14). 
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STAR-GAZING. 
eC” was it a fantasy olden, 
> 


For what is the influence, dearest, 
A dream by the dreamers of eld, 


Our home of the future beheld, 
As the magi our destinies spelled ? 
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That fills us with pleasure sincerest, 
To gaze on yon luminous star, 
Just as though on our homestead afar ? 


| 
| O’er-crossing time’s shadowy bar, 
That in those profundities golden | 
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Sure it may be as radiancy stellar 
Suffuses the awe-stricken soul, 
These messengers shining can tell her, 
Although not the glorious whole, 
Yet some secrets beyond the bright goal ; 


Tell her some of the wonderful story, 
The marvellous legend of grace ; 
How changing from glory to glory, 
Till standing before God’s own face, 
Every soul, like each star, finds its place. 


As we gaze on the shining one yonder 
Our spirits are lost in amaze, 
And we picture in love and in wonder 





The calm of eternity’s days, 
When the life of the blest shali be praise. 


For as star excels star in its brightness, 
So, sweetest, thy exquisite face 
Surpasses all others in whiteness, 
And up in that passionless place 
It shall still make me glad with its grace. 


Yes, I know it. His mercy hath told us, 
That when life’s brief journey is past, 
Earth’s holiest bond still shall fold us 
In ties than all others more fast— 
Those who loved shall love on till the last. 
CuaRLes Morris 





THE VETERAN: 


OF THE BIBLE. 


BY THE REV. J. HILES HITCHENS, AUTHOR OF “ BIBLE WATERS,” “ THE FURNACE,” ETC. 


I.—METHUSELAH, OR LONGEVITY. 


HE lengthened ages of some of the ante- 
and post-diluvian worthies have ever 
and anon led to much dispute and 
doubting; whilst infidelity has sought 
to throw discredit upon the Mosaic 

statements, professed friends of revelation have con- 

sidered they could remove the sceptic’s objection by 
stating that each year attributed to the aged men in 

Genesis was a lunar year, consisting of only thirty 

days. Such an effort to evade what is supposed to 

be a difficulty is, however, unworthy of attention. 

If lunar years were meant, then Methuselah would 

not have lived so long as some of our relatives now 

live ; whilst Abraham, who is said to have died at 

“a good old age,” would only be about fifteen 

years old. We must accept the words of Moses as 

referring to the solar year; and must bow with 
reverence before the Infinite One as the Divine 
ruler of the world, allotting the years of a man’s 
existence below according to the purposes of His 
unerring counsel. Josephus well remarks :—* Let 
no one, upon comparing the lives of the ancients 
with our lives, and with the few years which we 
now live, think that what we say of them is false, 
or make the shortness of our lives at present an 
argument that neither did they attain to so long 

a duration of life.’ 

The man who attained the greatest age was 
Methuselah. Adam was 930 years old, Noah 
lived to see 950 years, Jared could number as 
many as 962 years, but Jared’s grandson was older 
still, for Methuselah was 969 years of age when he 
died. 

What experience would be crowded into that 
one life! How strange must the retrospect have 
been to him! And yet those years were spent 
somewhat as our years go. They were marked by 








alternating hopes and fears. They were made up 
of successes and failures, joys and sorrews, smiles 
and tears. They were spent as a tale that is 
told. He was born when his father was sixty-five 
years of age, and was, most probably, the eldest 
child in a long family of brothers and sisters. He 
enjoyed the unspeakable advantage of a pious 
father, who was not only illustrious among men, 
but specially favoured of God. From Enoch, who 
fearlessly warned man and faithfully walked with 
God, Methuselah would receive the best of training 
and tuition. It cannot be supposed that he whose 
life was so uniformly and constantly good, that he 
who possessed the testimony that he pleased God, 
would overlook the pious training of his eldest 
boy. Enoch’s piety would be traceable in all his 
relationships in life. As a husband, a father, a 
master, a prophet, and a preacher of righteous- 
ness, he proved himself worthy of admiration. All 
the duties of life were begun, continued, and ended 
with respect to the recompense of the reward. 
It must have been a happy youthhood that 
Methuselah spent beneath the parental care and 
guidance of such a devout father. Possibly during 
his early days he often heard from the lips of the 
first man—Adam—full particulars of the solemn 
events which occurred in Eden. The young mind 
of Methuselah would be enchanted as he listened 
to the narrative of the entrance of Satan into the 
garden, the expulsion of Adam and Eve, the fiery 
cherubim, the lamentable end of Abel, and other 
matters of history. All Adam’s knowledge would 
in time become his, as every ascertained fact was 
then communicated by word of mouth, and handed 
from siretoson. Inthe course of time Methuselah 
married, and was blessed with many sons and 
daughters. Then sorrow fell upon his hearth. 
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The loved father, who had so often spoken to him 
of God and glory, and commended him to the 
benediction of Heaven, was taken from him. He 
did not die, as did his ancestor Adam; but the 
parting was none the less painful. There was 
no funeral procession, no sepulchre, no spot on 


earth that could be visited as the last resting-place | 


of the departed one; but there was, doubtless, 
lamentation in the house of Methuselah because 
he should see the familiar face of the patriarch 
Enoch no more. Years rolled round, and time 
healed the wounds which loss had made. The 
good old patriarchs who had preceded Enoch were 
consigned to the house appointed for all living, 
and instead of the fathers there came up the 
children. Funereal obsequies were followed by 
wedding festivities. Methuselah saw around him 
his grandchildren and his great-grandchildren. He 
was permitted to see the very men who were sub- 
sequently saved during the fatal Deluge. He was 
thus a link between the Creation and the Flood. 
He was able to hand downward to the survivors 
of that terrible visitation facts and words which 
he had directly received from the first parents of 
the human race. Having accomplished the task 
for which his life had been prolonged, he was 
mercifully removed before “ the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up.” In the same year 
that the Flood came Methuselah died. God spared 
him the painful sight of the evil to come, and took 
him to join his “ translated ”’ father in the realms 
of joy. 

The probable reasons why the great Arbiter of 
life so lengthened the days of men in the early 
ages of the world are open to discussion. Josephus 
says :—‘ Those ancients were beloved of God, and 
lately made by God Himself; and because their 
food was then fitter for the prolongation of life, 
they might well live so great number of years; 
and because God afforded them a longer time of 
life on account of their virtue, and the good use 
they made of it in astronomical and geometrical 
discoveries, which would not have afforded the 
time for foretelling the periods of the stars unless 
they had lived 600 years; for the great year is 
completed in that interval.” Neither of the four 


causes enumerated by the Jewish historian will 
stand investigation. I prefer to regard the lon- 


gevity of man inthe world’s early history asordered 
by Divine providence: first, for the peopling of 
the earth; and next, for the preservation of know- 
ledge. As there was no transferable record of 
Divine truth, all religious knowledge must have 
been considerably marred, if not wholly lost, by 
the speedy lapse of generations, if the age of man 
had then been reduced to what it is at present. 
But the length of a man’s life being limited only 
by centuries, the father was able to instruct his 
posterity of the seventh or eighth gencration. 


| Thus the truths the father had received from the 
| Eternal Source of knowledge were correctly passed 
| to his successors. 
| Now the days of the years of our pilgrimage are 
|diminishedinnumber. ‘Three-score years and ten 
|are given as the allotted time of man’s sojourn on 
earth. Beyond that period we cannot reasonably 
janticipate a year. Philip Henry, when he com- 
| menced his seventieth year, dated his letters, ‘‘The 
|year of my dying.” It is said that the average 
| duration of human life is thirty-three years ; and 
it has been estimated that in every 1,000 persons, 
only one reaches 100 years; in every 100, only six 
reach sixty-five ; and not more than one in 500 lives 
to eighty years. But now and then, God, in His 
infinite wisdom, permits men to remain longer— 
to remain, we must believe, till their life-work is 
accomplished. In all men the Creator has planted 
the love of life. That is the simplest and strongest 
principle of Nature, “The most wretchec, not 
less than the most prosperous—those who seem 
to possess nothing that can render life desirable 
not less than those who are surrounded by all its 
pleasures—are bound to life as by a principle of 
central attraction, which extends its influence to 
the last moments of expiring Nature. We see 
men clinging to life when they have lost all for 
which they appeared to live.” Meczenas, the in- 
timate friend of Augustus, and who is immortalised 
as the patron of men of letters, is reported to 
have often said, “ All things are to be endured 
|so long as life is continued.’ Instances are not 
wanting in which men have clung to life with the 
utmost conceivable tenacity. Plutarch tells us that 
Amestris, the wife of the great Xerxes, caused 
twelve persons to be buried alive as a sacrifice to 
Pluto for the prolongation of her own life. Theo- 
phrastus, the Greck philosopher, who reached the 
age of 107 years, was so greatly attached to life, 
that he complained of the partiality of Nature in 
granting longer life to the crow and the stag than 
to man. The celebrated Athenian general Themis- 
tocles, was also profoundly overcome when Nature 
gave intimations of his approaching demise. He 
grieved to be obliged to depart when, as he said, 
he was just beginning to grow wise. And who 
has not seen the death-bed of Cardinal Beaufort, as 
it is depicted by the artist’s pencil? What reluc- 
tance to yield to the touch of the King of Terrors is 
there portrayed! We seem to hear him crying, in 
the words recorded by the old chronicler, Grafton, 
** Will not death be hired? Will money not save 
me? Must J die that have such unbounded 
riches? If the whole of England would save my 
life, I am able, either by policy to get it, or by 
riches to buy it!” Ah! Satan spoke the words 
of truth and soberness for once, when he answered 
the Lord, and said, “ Skin after skin, yea, all that 
a man hath, will he give for his life.” ° 
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Moreover, God has represented longevity as a 
reward to be bestowed upon some—a blessing to 
be granted to the faithful. In the fifth command- 
ment, He encourages to obedience by the words, 
“That thy days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.” When cautioning 

li, the Eternal One threatened, “There shall not 
be an old man in thine house for ever.” The 
Psalmist says of the godly man, in the name of 
the Lord, “ With long life will I satisfy him.” 
And the wise man describes Divine wisdom, or 
true religion, as having in her right hand “ length 
of days,” and in her left hand “ riches and honour.” 
So the prophet Isaiah speaks of a period to come 
when there shall be no “old man that hath not 
filled his days,” for he that dies ‘‘ a hundred years 
old” shall be a “ child.” 

From the innate love of life, and from the pro- 
mise of long life to the godly, it is clearly our duty 
to seek to carry the vigour of youth as far as 
possible into advancing years, and so to live that 
the conditions on which the promise of the Divine 
Father depends may be fulfilled. If the precepts 
of inspiration were obeyed, in the spirit as well as 
the letter, if the regulations accorded in the New 
Testament were thoroughly adhered to, if the 
passions were constantly controlled, and temper- 
ance, sobriety, and industry were observed, there 
is little doubt but that the health of man would 
be established, and the existence of man pro- 
longed. Many aman has, humanly speaking, not 
lived out half his days, because he has been reck- 
less, riotous, and intemperate. He has permitted 
raging passion or rampant ambition to consume 
his physical and mental strength. 

Well will it be for those who have attained a ripe 
old age, and who as yet do not love Christ, if they 
regard their prolonged life as a merciful bestow- 
ment of space in which to repent. When the 
venerable John Wesley was very aged, and so 
infirm that he was assisted into the pulpit by 
a minister on each side of him, he preached at 
Lowestoft to crowded congregations, and with 
great effect repeated from Anacreon the following 
lines :— 

“Oft am I by woman told, 
Poor Anacreon! thou grow’st old; 
See, thine hairs are falling all; 
Poor Anacreon ! how they fall! 
Whether I grow old or no, 
By these signs, I do not know; 


By this I need not to be told 
’Tis time to tive if I grow old!” 


But supposing you have already trusted in the 
one all-sufficient Saviour—supposing you can re- 
joicingly affirm, “I know in whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed to Him,” still, what a 
mercy is longevity! You have peculiar influence 
in the world by virtue of your age. Around the 





aged man and his opinions there abides a sanc- 
tity. Men regard the veteran saint almost as a 
prophet. They listen to his words as being like 
the message of one who has more intimate rela- 
tionship to the other land than younger men. The 
future life, into the enjoyment of which thé aged 
man will soon enter, lends an importance to his 
utterances, so that they are received with respect 
at all times, and sometimes with reverence. This 
being so, how much good may be accomplished 
for Christ even in old age! Where the character 
has been good and the judgment sound, such a 
man may be able to touch the secret springs of 
action in the breasts of multitudes. The avenue 
to the hearts of those to whom he speaks lies open 
and unguarded; whilst a younger man’s motives 
and actions may be misconstrued, the aged man 
is beyond all suspicion. The rivalry and aspira- 
tion of the present life-struggle are with him 
nearly ended, and he, therefore, looks on all ques- 
tions on which he may afford counsel with more 
dispassionate calmness than they can who are in the 
heat of contest. Indeed, there is probably no man 
who would be ashamed of following the advice of 
the aged; whilst there are multitudes who would 
blush to own they were dissuaded from a certain 
line of action, or prompted to discharge a given 
duty, by one their own age. Aye, the best and 
wisest men do not hesitate to consult with those 
who are the Nestors of their community. The 
foremost men of the day are proud to own that 
their opinions have been swayed or supported by 
the experienced judgment of some aged adviser. 
Then how useful may the good man be whose life 
God has prolonged! Debarred from active 
service, secluded largely from society, he may yet 
benefit his generation. There are many quick- 
sands of which he may give warning, many feuds 
he may quell, many social sores he may heal, many 
domestic wounds he may close, many personal 
heartburnings he may cure, and many clouds of 
fear and disappointment he may dispel. All 
about him may feel his prolonged existence to be 
a blessing. He may, by self-control, make the 
home-circle and the world happier, wiser, brighter, 
better for his longevity. 

But it is possible for many an aged man to be 
positively most active, both in the pursuit of know- 
ledge and in the dissemination thereof. I fear 
the cases are too numerous in which aged men 
retire from actively benefiting the Church and the 
world too soon. They are growing old, and they 
conclude it is too late to attempt this or do that, 
It is forgotten that Moses effected his most sur- 
prising work between eighty and one hundred 
and twenty, that Jehoiada accomplished a revo- 
lution in Judah when he was about one hundred 
years of age, that the apostle St. John wrote his 
book of Revelation when he was ninety years old, 
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that Latimer was a most diligent student and 
preacher at sixty-seven; and that Young was sixty | 
when he began his Night Thoughts. 

But, after all, it is not so much the number of years | 
we spend in this world as the manner in which 
the time allotted usis spent. The question is not, 
and will not be how long, but how each man lived. | 
Doubtless, you have observed, in reading the Old | 
Testament Scriptures, that Abraham is the first | 
man referred to as being old. Though there were | 
very many of his ancestors who lived double and 
treble the time he lived, yet of Abraham is it first 
recorded that he died in a good old age. Philo, 
the learned Jew, noticing this fact, gives what he 
believes to be the key to this strange incident. 
He says that, though Abraham’s years were fewer, 
yet his virtues were more numerous and more 
conspicuous. It was because Abraham, “the | 
father of the faithful,” made such marked progress 
in righteousness, and glorified God so constantly, 
that he is said to have reached a good old age. 
Religion made his old age resplendent, because 
his whole life had been rich in good works. God- 
liness transformed the hoary head into a crown of 
glory. He lived a shorter time, and yet he con- 
densed into it more true work. His pilgrimage 
was less, but his walking with God was more. He 
was younger, as men estimate years, but he was 
older in the years of heaven. He died young in 
comparison with some of his predecessors, but he 
died a good old age in the judgment of the Lord. 
Yes, this is the view of life which we must all take. 





| cover, so much to teach, so much to train. 


The time, at the best, is so short for what our hearts 
yearn to aceomplish, and for what lies close to our 
hands to do. There is so much within us %o be 
undone and exterminated, there is so much about 
us to be conquered and cultivated, there is so 
much above us to be sought and secured, there is 
so much before us to be attempted and performed, 
that we ought not to rest one moment in our great 
task. There is so much to learn, so much to dis- 
There 
is so much sin to contest, so much sorrow to miti- 
gate, so much necessity to relieve, so much weak- 
ness to strengthen, so much darkness to dissipate, 


| that we need to work while it is day, with every 


energy enlisted heartily and wholly in our toil. 
Oh, yes, life is real, earnest, solemn! It flows on, 
on, on rapidly into the ocean of eternity. Let us 
see to it that it bears with it the precious and ever- 
accumulating cargo of good and blessed works. 


** We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial ; 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best ; 
Life’s but a means unto an end—that end 
Beginning, means, and end to all things—God.” 


It is possible to live longer in one week than mul- 
titudes live in a year. It is by diligence, not by 
duration, that we may lengthen our days, and 
attain a “ good old age.” Let us then resolve at 
once to wing the arrow of our zeal with this truth- 


| “The time is short ”—-“ The night cometh wherein 


no man can work.” 








NAVVIES AND 


T may be doubted whether there is in 
England any class of men which, as a class, 
has produced greater results and attracted 
less attention than the navvies. Some of 
my readers will doubt, perhaps, whether 
I am justified in speaking of them as 

a class distinct in any sense from the working 

class in general. Others, on the other hand, 

may, I fear, have learnt to think of them as 
not only excluded from any recognised class of | 
men, but as hardly belonging to the race of man | 
at all. My chief objects in this and subsequent 
papers will be—first, to claim for my navvy friends | 

a place, and a very respectable place, in the genus | 

homo, and next, to show that I am justified in speak- 

ing of them as forming a distinct species of working 
men—a species, too, of more than common inte- 
rest, one that has been formed in our own time by 

a process of natural selection, the survival of the 

fittest; one that appears to have become more 





THEIR NEEDS. 


distinct and better defined since its first develop- 
ment. It is also one that may justly complain 
of neglect, although claiming, and ready amply 
to reward, the attention of the student of human 
nature, of the philanthropist, and, above all, of 
the Christian and the evangelist. There are some 
points of resemblance between the navvies as a 


| class and the gipsies, of whom we have lately 


heard so much. But in any comparison of the 
two the gipsy must, I think, yield to the navvy 
on the score of interest and of merit. They are 


alike in that both differ widely in their haunts 


and habits from. their fellow-men. Each may be 
regarded as a distinct species, but the gipsy 


' forms a foreign, the navvy a native species. The 


species gipsy is ancient, effete, and dying out; 
the species navvy is young, vigorous, and still 
| developing. The gipsy is chiefly interesting in 
romance, and notable for his preference for a 
| dishonest to an honest mode of life; the navvy for 
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the sterling worth, reality, and honesty of his work. 
One reason, no doubt, why the navvy has attracted 
so little attention is that he is generally to be 
found and his work is most frequently done in 
out-of-the-way places, far from the busy haunts 
of men. Fifty years ago the railway began its 
mighty march in England, the pioneer of an 
advanced civilisation, but the navvy has been the 
pioneer of every railway that we have. And as 
now we pass in rapid travel from end to end 
of England over the smooth and level iron road, 
each embankment, every cutting, every tunnel, 
bridge, and viaduct, yes, every foot of road, 
bears witness to the hard and patient toil of 
many a thousand navvy hands. The navvies have 
been everywhere before us, and have passed on 
out of sight; they have no doubt sadly scratched 
and disfigured the face of their country, but how 
fruitful have their scratches been. They have 
left, alas! in many places whither they came 
sad memories of the ill they did, ill we think 
that for the most part would never have been 
done had it not been forgotten by those who 
sent them that their navvy servants had human 
hearts and immortal souls as well as broad backs 
and sinewy arms. Besides the construction of rail- 
ways there is another class of works on which 
navvies have of late years been very largely em- 
ployed—the making, namely, of reservoirs for the 
water-supply of large towns; especially in the 
north of England with its many densely populated 
centres of industry is this the case. The natural 
water-supply—the stream flowing from the distant 
moor, pure and limpid till it reaches the first large 
village or town upon its banks—is fouled by dyes 
and sewerage and abominations of every kind, and 
flows on to be rendered ever more and more foul 
by every town it passes till it reaches the sea. 
Meanwhile the dwellers in the towns must seek 
elsewhere for the supply of pure water, so essential 
to their life, and often they are driven far a-field 
in their search. Perhaps they find at last some 
distant moorland stream still undefiled, and flow- 
ing, probably, down some remote valley innocent 
of coal, unexplored by any railway, and possessing 
only a thinly-scattered agricultural population. 
An Act of Parliament gives them the right to take 
thence the water that they need. But before 
they can take it they must store it up ina reser- 
voir, or, perhaps, in several reservoirs, constructed 
on the course of the stream one above another. 

I know of one town in Yorkshire where the water- 
supply is being secured by the formation of four 
such reservoirs, whence it will flow through pipes a 
distance of some fifteen miles. The probable cost 
of the work is more than a million, the probable 
time that it must occupy more than ten years, 
the probable number of men employed during that 
time it would be difficult to estimate; and this is 





but one instance out of many, although no doubt 
the works in progress are in this case on a larger 
scale than in most others. 

It is when employed on works like these that 
the navvies are found gathered in the greatest 
numbers, and that their needs cry out most 
loudly. Their work often lies so far from town 
or village, that it is necessary to find for them 
accommodation on the spot. Huts are built, and 
mushroom villages, sometimes of considerable size, 
spring up and remain for years. It is in such 
places that the best opportunities are found, as 
well as the most pressing need for ministering 
to the social, intellectual, and above all the spi- 
ritual needs of the navvies. It was in such a 
village—of which I hope before long to give 
my readers a fuller description —that my first 
acquaintance was formed with the species navvy 
But before Ido so I should like to introduce to 
them an individual of the species, and to let him 
tell in his own words something of himself and 
his fellows, and of their manner of life. 

I chanced one day to get into a third-class 
carriage on one of our northern railways, and to 
travel some distance with a navvy as my sole com- 
panion. There was a time when I should have 
preferred to get into another carriage, but having 
learnt to take a friendly interest in navvies gene- 
rally, I rather rejoiced at the opportunity of 
friendly communication with any member of the 
class. In this case my friend was a man of middle 
age. Rather above the middle height, he dis- 
played a breadth and depth of chest which told 
plainly enough of strength and endurance. His 
features and fair complexion were of the type so 
distinctively English. He had on the thick nailed 
boots, the canvas trousers, and pea-jacket, which, 
with the soft wide-awake hat, complete the dress 
of the true navvy; and between his knees he 
held a bundle containing probably all his worldly 
goods, tied up in a white smock, the sleeves of 
which he held in his hands. As I looked at 
him, he sat gazing out of window with his light- 
blue eyes, little inclined, it seemed, to speak. 
When I addressed him, however, he proved 
ready enough totalk. After a few preliminaries, 
I began to ask some questions about navvies in 
general, their work and life. It was in reply to 
some question of this kind that he answered, 
with a touch of bitterness in his tone:— 

“Outlaws, sir, that’s what we are. Wanderers 
on the face of the earth, and outcasts from the 
society of all decent people.” 

“ Well,” I answered, “ your occupation makes 
you more or less wanderers, but if you conduct 
yourselves decently why should decent society 
cast you out?” 

“ Aye, sir, that’s where it is. 
But it does. 


Why should it ? 
Give a dog a bad name, you know, 
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and you might as well hang him straight off. 
course, I knows well enough that some of our chaps 
gets a bad name for themselves, and deserves it. 
I doubt there’s a good many blackguards among 
us, more’s the pity, but we aint all bad, and 
there’s some of us goes to the bad because no- 
body won’t allow as we’re fit for aught else.” 

“ Nay, surely you make matters out to be worse 
than they are.” 

“ Well, sir, I’ve been at this job a good bit now, 
and I’ve been up and down and all over, and I’ve 
seen a deal; and I'll just tell you how itis. Decent 
people, them as lives in towns and villages and 
has homes of their own and no occasion to tramp, 
they gets a notion into their heads as we belongs 
to a different breed from what they do. They 
reckons us a sort of big strong beasts, very useful 
in our way, but terrible dangerous and not of much 
account except for strength. Why, it was only 
t’other day as I heard a woman telling about a 
railway accident, and she said as there was three 
men killed and a navvy. That’s the way, sir. We 
aint men at all, we aint got no feelings nor no 
souls, nor nothing but just strong backs and arms 
and a big swallow for beer. Ha! ha! it makes me 


Of | 





vas trousers, and just tramped to the nearest 
work. What made me take to navvying? Why, 
you see, I’d lit upon some chaps as was navvies, 
and they told me about the big wages they’d 
earned, and the free sort of life it was. Well, I 
worked first on one job, then on another; some- 
times I’d plenty of money, and then I’d jack up 
and go on tramp for a bit till it was all gone, and 
Thad to work again. Well, you see, sir, at all the 
works I went to [never met with any one as cared 
to make me any better than I was. I wasn’t«s 
bad as some of my mates, but we was none of us 
good. We mostly worked hard all the week 
through, and then when Saturday night came 
we'd start a-drinking, and you may guess what 
sort of a day Sunday was. Yes, sometimes there ’d 
be a Scripture reader come among us, and give 
tracts about at dinner-time, and talk abit. When 
I worked on the railway we had one. But 
he had to travel up and down the line, and we 
didn’t see much of him. Sometimes there’d bea 





/preacher come on a Sunday, but he didn’t find 


laugh sometimes does folks’ ignorance; but it’s a | 
‘complained about it, though I fancy some of us 


sad job too, sir—it’s a very sad job, for it’s the 
spoiling of many a young fellow as might be kept 
straight with just a little kindness.” 

“T fancy that something has helped to keep 
you straight,” I said. 

“ Aye, sir, youre right there.” 


And my friend, who had been voluble before, sud- | 


denly relapsed into silence. His last answer had 
been spoken in a low tone. He looked down, and 
played with the kit between his knees. I saw I 
had touched a tender point, but I wanted to hear 
more, so I waited in silence. At last he looked up. 

“T see you’re a parson, sir, and if you wasn’t I 
don’t fancy you’re the sort to laugh at a chap, so 
I’ll just tell youhow it was. You fancy something 
has kept me straight. I expect you mean I don’t 
look like a drunken blackguard, and I’ve gota 
decent jacket anda good kit to carry. Well, if you ’d 
seen me five years ago you’d have fancied some- 
thing different Ican tell you. Idon’t fancy you’d 
have got into the same carriage with me at all. I 
just was a villain, and I dare say I looked it too. 
You’d have been more likely to have met me 
tramping it on the road, or, if ’d got a shilling 


many to listen to him. He should have been 
there on Saturday by right. You see, sir, there 
was nothing done for us in a regular way. Of 
course, we didn’t want anything doing ; we never 


felt it sometimes. There was one place where we 
used to work, and the huts were built in a field by 
the side of a river over which a viaduct had to be 
built. Just across the river was a village, and a 
pretty little church in the middle of it, and on 
Sunday, when the bells rang for service, and we 
could see the people turning out in their smart 


| clothes, looking so trim and happy, I think some 
‘of us used to feel what a difference there was 


between us and them. And then, when the bells 


| stopped, and all was still, there was: an odd sort of 


feeling, as if we were shut out, like them the Bible 
tells of who came too late. Of course, we might 
have gone if we’d liked. But we didn’t think so. 
We didn’t think we should be welcome there. Folks 
would have stared at us, and whispered, and indeed 
we didn’t know whether they ’d have let us in at 


| all without a black coat, and it was only very few of 


' us had that. 


you might have sought me in the nearest public; | 


and I’d nothing better than a dirty old smock to 
my back, nor I wasn’t troubled with no luggage. 
If ever a man went right away to the bad I’m the 
man. I started bad, for I ran away from home. 
It wasn’t much of a home, right enough, but I 
didn’t go the way to mend it. However, I ran 
away, and when I’d spent all my money I sold the 
clothes I had, and bought a smock and some can- 





Many a time I lay on the river bank 
listening to the bells, and watching the people, 
and sometimes I fancy those bells preached the 
first sermon I ever got any good from. When 
I left that work, I tramped a long way, just 
working a week here and a week there, and never 
settling. I felt sick and weary of the bad ways 
I’d got into, and yet I didn’t know bow to get 
out of them. Well, it happened about Christmas- 
time, about five years ago. 1’d been tramping all 
the week, and on Christmas night was getting 
to the end of my journey. It was in Yorkshire. 
The snow was lying pretty deep, and I’d lost 
my way on a high, bleak moor. I stopped ata 
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farm-house to ask the way to the work I was | 
seeking, and they showed mea short way down | 
through a dark wood. I was beginning to think 

I’d lost the way again, and I felt down about 

it, for I was tired out, when all of a sudden I 

saw a bright light right in front of me, shining | 
on the path. I’ve often thought of it since, how | 
I walked that night out of darkness into light | 
in more ways than one. I stopped a bit to see 

where the light came from, and while I waited | 
I heard the sound of singing. I listened, and it | 
was “ Hark, the herald angels sing!” I knew that | 
hymn, for I’d heard it and sung it many atime | 
when I wasaboy. It seemed like an old friend 
to welcome me. So I walked on a bit nearer, and 
then I found that the light and the singing came 
from a little church. It seemed a queer little 
place. It was built of wood, and had great square 
windows just like a house. I got close up, and 
looked in at one of the windows, and saw the 
place was pretty full. It was full of navvies too. 
There were some in their Sunday clothes, but 
some in nothing better than their working 
smocks, and one or two with their sleeves rolled 
up, as if they’d just come off work. There was 
a sort of desk at one end, and a clergyman 
standing at it. Well, I thought it was a queer 
start, and I was just passing on, but as I went 
by the door it was just a bit open, and I looked in 
again. It looked so bright and warm, and no- 
body there but working people, that I plucked up 
courage, and stepped in. I stood there with the 
rest, and nobody took any notice, only one man 
gave me a hymn-book, but that warn’t much use 
to me, for I couldn’t read a word. When they 
stopped singing, there was a prayer, and then 
the clergyman preached. I was glad to sit down 
and rest, and at first I felt sleepy with the warmth, 
but I got looking at the clergyman, and then I 
couldn’t take my eyes off him. For he talked 
so much in earnest, and what he said sounded 
so strange and new to me, and yet so simple 





THE IVY 


HERE is a door in the ivy wall 
Y That opens toward the west, 

~ And the burning rays of the sunset fall 
On the face 1 love the best ! 

This is the picture—and long ago 
I know that it passed away, 

But the green leaves shine and the old bricks glow 
In memory’s light to-day. 


*Twas sweet to wait by the ivy wall, 





When the long day’s toil was o’er, 
Till 1 heard the sound of a soft footfall, 
And her hand unclosed the door ; 


too, that I couldn’t help listening. I don’t think 
I shall ever forget that sermon. It was about 
those words, “The Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost.” He told us 
about the Saviour who came at Christmas time, 
all out of love for us; and the best of it was that 
he made it so plain that it meant us, and not only 
better sort of people, I just felt as if I’d found 
some one who cared for me. And indeed, sir, so 
I had. I’ve learnt more about it since then, and 
I do know now that there is One who cares for us 
navvies, aye, even for the worst of us; and, thank 
God, I’ve learnt to care for Him too. 

“T expect, sir, I’ve tired you with my talk. I 
shall have to get off at the station we ’re coming 
to; but I'll just show you something as I’ve 
brought away from yon place. And so saying he 
produced from the inner recesses of his pea-jacket 
from one pocket a good-sized reference Bible, and 
from another a prayer-book and hymn-book bound 
together. 

“Can you read these now?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir, I’ve learnt to read and write too. 
You see I’ve been well off these last five years, 
and I’ve got something to show for the time; but 
I’m fearful sometimes how it’ll be with me now. 
I’d never have lett ——, but you see the work 
was done, and I was forced to come away. I 
wish I could give up navvying altogether, and 
yet sometimes I think I should like to help other 
navvies to what I’ve got myself. I’m going now 
to some works near ——, and I fancy nothing is 
being done there for the good of the men. I’ve 
learnt the value of going to church, and I mean 
to go if I have to walk miles for it, but what we 
want is more work like that I’ve been telling you 
of—regular work among the navvies themselves. 
You see, sir, we’re most of us very ignorant, 
and it isn’t likely as we can teach ourselves, 
and we want some one to come to us and find 
us out and teach us.” 

(To be concluded.) 


WALL. 


The shadows trembled, the lights were red, 
And the world seemed miles away, 

And the ivy-whisperings over her head 
Still sing in my ears to-day. 


A row of houses showy and tall 
Stand up where the ivy grew 
On the crumbling bricks of the dear old wali, 
So the old gives place to new! 
And the face, ah well, ’twas long ago, 
And the world will claim its own ; 
But I dream my dream, and the red lights gleam, 
As I go my way alone. Sarau Doupney. 
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** And the burning rays of the sunset fall 
On the face that I love the best.” 
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HELEN QUATERMAINE; 
OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THe AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER VII. 







ef 
ie 5 ( WELCOME. 
SOR ai > ’ 

ee )T the sound of her daughter’s glad 


cry, Mrs. Irby smoothed her brow 
and shut up her account-books, 
Miss Bent paused in the middle 
of the tiger’s eye, and there was 
a pleased smile on every face as 


man came into the room with Milly—who 
had darted into the hall to meet him— 
hanging on his arm. 

q “Am I not ashamed to be so late a 
visitor ?’’ he said, in answer to Mr, Irby, who shook 
him by the hand warmly. ‘‘ Well, no, because the 
fault is not mine, The engine of a goods train broke 
down, and we were delayed in consequence. Where 
do I spring from, did you ask? From the little 
Sussex village where my college friend Johnson holds 
a curacy, His wife sent me word that he was ill, and 
sadly in want of help, both in his parish and with 
the pupils he has taken, so I have been staying with 
him fora few weeks, His illness was not an infec- 
tious one,” he hastened to add, on seeing Mrs. Irby 
turn pale, “or I should not have come here.” 

“You are not looking well yourself,” she observed, 
kindly. 

“A little overworked, that is all. Just enough to 
enjoy the holiday that I promise myself if you will 
have me for a week or two,” 

‘**For weeks, say months!” cried Mr. Irby, with 
great heartiness; ‘I shall scold mamma if she lets 
you leave us till you have had a good rest. I know 
what you have been doing in your Sussex village— 
taking every one’s work on your own shoulders, till 
you sank under the weight.” 

** Indeed, I have not been outrivaliling Hercules in 
any such fashion,’ Clive laughingly protested. “I’m 
sorry to say that [ have proved Jess useful than I 


hoped to be, for I was not feeling well when I went: 


to Repworth, and instead of the change of air carry- 
ing off my uncomfortable sensations, they clung to 
me all the while.” 

**You’ll nurse him, mamma, and make him strong 
and well in no time,’ said Mr, Irby; “and some one 


? a slight studious-looking young | 


SROST IN @DaZ 


WINNING.” 


: “Tl not confess myself an invalid, except to the 





remind me to write to Hayward and ask him to make | 


up that tonic from which I found so much benefit 
myself.” 

“After an attack of the gout, wasn’t it, papa?” 
asked Milly, slyly. ‘Clive doesn’t look as if he 
were suffering from that complaint.” 

“Nor from any other,” he cheerfully declared. 


extent of requiring a little rest. Now, tell me how 
you all are. Miss Bent, I see that you are as busy 
as usual.” 

But Miss Bent, in starting up to exhibit her chef- 
@eurre, caught her foot in the forgotten frock, 
lengthening the rent to such a disastrous gap that, 
in great confusion over her own negligence, she stam- 
mered an apology, and hurried away to repair the 
mischief in her own room. 

A few questions asked and answered, and then, 
while Mrs. Irby rang to order a few additions to 
the supper-tray, Milly had the field to herself, and 
eagerly began— News for you, Clive, such news! 
We have a visitor staying in the house! A beautiful 
bright bird has flown to us from over the sea, and 
her name is as charming as herself, for it is Helen!” 

Clive Elsley looked puzzled. In Milly’s last letter, 
forwarded to him while he was at Repworth, no 
mention had been made that such an arrival was 
expected. 

“ Helen’s coming was quite unlooked for by me,” 
said Mrs. Irby, who had seen his perplexity, and now 
replied to it—‘* We had a letter from the colonel, 
telling us that his daughter was en route for England, 
and begging us to meet her as soon as the ship came 
into Southampton.” 

“The colonel!” echoed the still mystified Clive. 

“Yes, yes,’ Mr. Irby replied; “my cousin 
Quatermaine—-surely you have heard me speak of 
him? You have not? Ah! one is apt to forget 
one’s relatives when they have been so long away. 
He is a widower, and this is his only daughter; a 
charming girl, Clive! Isn’t she, mamma?” 

But Mrs, Irby’s only reply was to draw down the 
corners of her mouth in a manner too significant 
to be misunderstood. Miss Quatermaine’s beauty 
might have won the adntiration of her host and his 
daughter, but it was plainly to be seen that she had 
not found her way to the hea® of the lady in whom 
the colonel had assured her she would have a second 
mother. 

Undeterred by Mrs. Irby’s doubtful manner, Milly 
poured inte her cousin’s ear all she knew concerning 


| the loss of the ship in which Miss Quatermaine made 


the voyage; feeling a little disappointed, however, 


| when, after giving one start of surprise as she men- 


tioned the name of the vessel, he made no further 
comment on her tale, but seemed rather to invite, by 
his questioning glances, further explanations from 
her mother. 

Mrs. Irby understood the meaning of his looks, 
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and said, abruptly, “ No, Clive, I cannot be glad to 
have a guest in the house who takes care to let 
us see that she regards us as gaolers rather than 
friends.” 

Milly reddened, and her father endeavoured to 
qualify the bitterness of this speech. 


“Not quite so bad as that, mamma dear. I don’t 


think this poor pretty Helen ever expressed such an | 


opinion as strongly as you are putting it, did she?” 

“T am not professing to use the actual words Miss 
Quatermaine employed,” Mrs. Irby quietly replied ; 
“T was only conveying to Clive their actual meaning. 
Do I exaggerate in saying that she does not regard 
me, at all events, with any favour?” 

« Well, well, we must make allowances,” 
Mr. Irby, shifting his ground. ‘‘ Make allowances for 
the young creature who finds herself thrown amongst 
strangers for the first time in her life, don’t you 


answered 


think so yourself, mamma?” 

But his lady, without answering him, turned to 
Clive, who, while listening to these disparaging ob- 
servations, had watched the downeast face of Milly, 
on which shame, mortification, and a touch of impa- 
tient surprise at her mother’s harshness. were all 
visible. 

“ Miss Quatermaine is an imperiovs, self-willed girl, 
who has been accustomed to rule her father as well 
From what little I can gather, 


most desul- 


as his household. 
her education has been carried on in a 
tory fashion, the pupil dictating to the governess what 
she should or should not learn, and owing what 
knowledge she has attained to a retentive memory 
more than her own industry.” 

“The climate, my dear,” interposed Mr. Irby; 
“pray don’t forget to take the climate into considera- 
tion. R 
that it is terribly enervating.” 

“Tam afraid excessive indulgence has had more 
to do with Helen Quatermaine’s faulty teaching than 
the heat,” his wife drily retorted. ‘“ Yet the colonel 
sends her here, begging me to treat her in every 
respect as if she were my own daughter, and to 
If he had sent 


collect that all travellers agree in saying 


insist that she obeys all my wishes. 


me a half-tamed panther I doubt whether I should 


ale ?? 


have found it a more difficult and distasteful task. 


“T must confess that we have had some trouble | 


with our guest,” Mr. Irby admitted; “ but then it is 
only because she does not know, does not understand 
us. At ordinary times no one could be more lady- 
like than she is, and under your care she will soon 
become all we could wish.” 

Mrs. Irby’s smile had a tinge of incredulity in it, 
though she answered move placably. ‘Thank you 
for your good opinion. Had Helen been confided to 
us when she lost her mother, I should have accepted 
the charge without reluctance, and regarded it as a 
sacred one; but as it is o 

She paused, and Clive gently asked, “Isn’t it quite 
probable that this young girl stands more in need of 





| maternal kindness and counsels now than she could 
” 


| have done then? 


“« Of course, of course,” assented Mr. Irby. “ Very 
sensibly put. It is precisely because his child does 
require such a friend that Quatermaine sends her to 


us. 


You ought to feel flattered, mamma dear, at the 
confidence he places in you.” 
« But I do not,” she answered, sharply. “No pers: 


is justifed in relying on those qualities in others 


n 





which they will not take the trouble to put in practice 
themselves. You will never make me think that I 
ought to be harassed with the caprices of an unman- 
ageable girl because her father shirks his duties.” 
“Don’t we all do that whenever we can?” asked 
« At 


Mr. Irby, laughing a little consciously. 
rate, it is very pleasant to have a pretty animated 


any 


Such a nice companion, too, for 


”» 


girl in the house. 

Milly ; eh, my dear ? 
Milly smiled a response, as her father patted her 

| cheek; but Mrs. Irby put out her hand, as if impelled 


to draw her daughter closer to her side, and shield 
her from such an intimacy. The next moment, how- 
ever, she softly said, “No, Iam not afraid that she 
will do any harm to my Milly.” 

When Milly had gone to rest, and her father, who 
always kept early hours, had followed her example, 
Mrs. Irby drew her chair to the fire, and, certain 
of her auditor’s sympathy, began to dilate on the 
troubles that clouded her brow. “I have been 
| dreadfully worried with that builder, Clive; he has 

made such a long expensive job of the greenhouse. 


I insisted on his 
| excuses himself for having exceeded it by saying 
that Mr. Irby suggested so many extras.” 

“Tf the work is well done you will not mind, will 


” 


giving me a fixed price, but he 


you? 

“Mind!” sherepeated. ‘It is nearly ten pounds 
more than I stipulated for! And those Clacks are still 
in their cottage, which is in a worse condition than 
ever. They got hold of Mr. Irby, and persuaded him 
to consent to their staying, although we had been 


offered a good price for the land.” 

“They are a very unfortunate family,” Clive re- 
minded her. 

“That does not reconcile me to the loss of the 
money bid for the ground,” Mrs. Irby retorted. 
| “ Besides, they are idle; they do not exert them- 
| selves to stave off their troubles, And our cook has 

been so ill that I am forced to hire a charwoman, 
who is either frightfully extravagant or dishonest. 
Don’t you think Milly is looking pale? She has 
coughed, too, all the.spring.” 

Clive Elsley could have smiled at such a catalogue 
of domestic grievances if the heart of the mother had 
not looked out of her sunken eyes, as she concluded 
them with that question. 

“ T have not noticed it,” he truthfully replied. “I 
think her mother is in poorer health than Milly, for 

| she looks harassed and weary. Dear Mrs. Irby, is it 
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right to let our daily cares take such strong hold of 
us, knowing, too, who will bear the burden of us if 
we ask Him ?” 

“No,” she admitted, after a pause, “ it is not right; 
but it is perhaps my nature,as my husband some- 
times tells me, to be over-anxious. I cannot shake 
off any little trouble as easily as some do.” 

“Ts not that an additional reason for earnestly 
seeking the help of which I spoke ? ”’ 

“Yes,” she answered; but the affirmation was too 
coldly spoken to be encouraging, and she went on to 
justify herself. ‘I could not help being vexed about 
Clack’s cottage. Farmer Price bid a larger sum for 
it than I expected, and then to be obliged to refuse 
it! And on the top of this annoyance—it was a 
great one, I’ll not deny it—came another, this girl 
Helen Quatermaine—an expense, too, that ought not 
to have fallen upon us, with our large family.” 

“IT thought I understood that Colonel Quatermaine 
is a wealthy man!” her hearer exclaimed, in surprise. 

** So he is, and he offered a handsome sum for his 
daughter’s maintenance, and so on; but, without 
consulting me, Mr. Irby wrote back directly, insisting 
that she should be regarded as our guest as long as 
she feels inclined to remain.” 

Clive no longer wondered that the careful econo- 
mical Mrs. Irby found it difficult to reconcile herself 
to the advent of a visitor who would always be con- 
nected in her mind with an act of generosity of 
which she had known nothing till it was too late to 
prevent it. 

“ You are fond of telling me,” she said, presently, 
her voice taking a still more peevish tone, “that many 
of the events that worry us at the time they occur 
prove to be blessings in disguise. I wish I could pin 
my faith to such a comfortable doctrine.” 

“Look back,” he answered, gently, ‘‘and ask your- 
self if you have not proved its truth more than once 
already.” 

But she shook her head, 

“It would be hypocrisy to pretend that I have. 
And what blessing in disguise can attend the coming 
of a disdainfal girl, whom I must watch vigilantly 
lest she infect Milly with her own frivolity and re- 
bellious spirit ?” 

“Why fear this? Why not hope that Milly’s 
ready obedience and sweet disposition may win her 
new friend to imitate her? Dear Mrs. Irby, it 
grieves me to see you persist in looking at the 
darkest side of every little cloud.” 

“Is it not wiser than expecting too much of this 
sorrowful world?” she mournfully queried, “ But 
no, you do not think so, because you are young 
and light-hearted, and have never had your courage 
really tested. It is when cares so petty that we are 
ashamed to confess to them come creeping round 
us on every side, and sour the temper, and undermine 
the health, and haunt one’s dreams, that they drag 
one to the earth.” 


“Instead of to the knees?’’ queried Clive; but 
Mrs. Irby only sighed more drearily than before. 

“Our prayers don’t refresh us much when we can- 
not refrain from mingling with them the anxieties of 
the coming morrow. But I am keeping you from 
the rest you need ’”—she rose as she spoke—“ and I 
have not asked you a single question about your own 
affairs, although there was a sentence in your last 
letter that has oftenrecurred to my mind. We grow 
very selfish as we grow older, Clive.” 

“You have never been so to me, dear Mrs. Irby,” 
he warmly responded. ‘‘I should have been a very 
lonely lad after my father’s death if I had not 
always found so kind a welcome here.” 

She looked pleased, but said directly, “I am afraid 
this will not acquit me to my conscience, for I have 
been as glad to see you for my own sake as yours, 
Though I don’t always listen very cordially to your 
hints, they sometimes do me good, even while they 
make me ashamed of my shortcomings. Now tell 
me——” 

But colouring a little, Clive instantly said, “ Not 
to-night, dear friend. My news can wait, and your 
eyes are heavy. To-morrow or the next day I will ask 
you for your congratulations, and gladly answer any 
questions you are kind enough to put to me.” 

And, forced to acknowledge that she was as 
fatigued as she appeared, Mrs. Irby bade hinr good- 
night. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
HELEN QUATERMAINE, 
“ ARE you awake, Helen?” asked Milly Irby, peeping 
in at her cousin’s docr. ‘“ What! up and half 
dressed! I am so glad, for it is a lovely morning, 
Has your headache gone ? ” 

Helen Quatermaine, who, with her chin resting on 
her folded hands, had been sitting for the last hour 
leaning on her toilet-table, and seeing in her looking- 
glass other scenes and faces than the one it really 
reflected, roused herself, and began to draw the comb 
slowly through her long dark hair. 

“ Thanks, Milly; it is as much better as it ever 
will be.” 

“Then it is not gone. I will run and ask mamma 
if sal volatile or hartshorn—— ” 

But Miss Quatermaine’s Woice arrested her steps 
ere she reached the door. 

“Stay, Milly; I had rather you made no appeal to 
Mrs. Irby on my account. Besides, dear, it would be 
useless; the whole contents of her medicine-chest 
would not do me any good.” 

“Then I am afraid,” said Milly, coming back and 
kneeling beside her, “that what you called a head- 
ache was really: 

“A heartache? Yes, I am afraid it was;” and with 
a heavy sigh Helen laid her cheek upon her cousin’s 
shoulder. “The cold rains and moaning winds of 











yesterday depressed me dreadfully,” 
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«But it is sunny again this morning, the paths Helen's curiosity was damped directly. 
are drying, the air is sweet—oh, so sweet !—with the “A clergyman! Is that his profession? Will he 


scent of the lilac; and you feel brighter, don’t you?” 
Milly regarded her wistfully as she spoke. “I wish 
we could teach you to like England, and us!” 

This exclamation was rewarded with a kiss. 

“TI do like you, Milly; you are the best-hearted 
little girl in the world; but I must learn to forget 
all I have left in my own home before I can be con- 
tented with such a poor cold substitute as I have 
found here.” 

“Tt has disappointed you that the last mail brought 
no letter from your father,’ said Milly, seeking a 
cause for this fresh attack of low spirits. 

“No!*' There was an angry gleam in Helen’s 
brown eyes as she spoke, ‘“ While papa persists in 
treating me as if I were a child, and a very unreason- 
able one too, I do not wish to hear from him. It is 
he who is unreasonable, not I.” 

* Hush, dear, you don’t mean what you are say- 
ing,” cried Milly, “you love him too well.” 

“ Or else I should not be here,” Miss Quatermaine 
answered, excitedly. ‘I told papa I would obey him ; 
I promised to be dutiful, even if it broke my heart. 
And I have been; but at what a cost! He cannot 
know, he cannot guess, how unhappy he has made 
me!” 

Milly said no more, but, picking up the comb that 
had been dropped long since, began to arrange her 
cousin’s tresses, and was rewarded at last with a 
thankful smile. 

“It is not right that you should wait on me. 
When Mrs. Irby objected to my having a maid, she 
certainly did not intend you to encourage me in 
what she calls my indolent habits; so run away, 
dear, or you may be lectured for it.” 

‘Mamma likes us to help each other,’ was the 
simple reply; “but she always waits upon herself, 
and thinks that we should do the same. You'll come 
down to breakfast, Helen ?”’ 

“Must I? If you knew what an effort it is—but 
don’t look so sober, I’ll come to please you.” 

“T’m so glad, for Clive’s here!” was the joyful 
response. 

Helen, who had let fall the links with which she 
was fastening her cuffs, paused in her search for 
them to ask, “ And pray who is Clive?” 

“A distant relative of mamma’s—a cousin very 
far removed—but he has always been a frequent 
visitor here, and is the nicest kindest one we ever 
have.” 

“ Anything else, or are these his only qualifica- 
tions? Is he a boy?” 

“Certainly not,” said Milly to both questions. 
“He is five-and-twenty, and a clever scholar; he 
distinguished himself at college, and has been or- 
dained,” 





stay here?” 

« A week or two, if not longer.” 

“TI am sorry to hear it,” Miss Quatermaine 
brusquely observed. “The idea of being domes- 
ticated in the house with a sanctified young minister 
is not at all a pleasant one to me.” 

“ But Helen, you are a Christian; you go to 
church,” observed her discomfited auditor. 

«‘T should hope so, and I admire and respect the 
clergy in their proper place—the pulpit. Has Mrs. 
Irby sent for this gentleman to preach to me?” 

Milly opened her blue eyes widely. 

“ How absurd! Why, Clive’s visit is quite an 
unexpected one, And why should you object to living 
in the same house with him? Is not a clergyman 
like other men? I always think we are better and 
happier when Clive Elsley is with us. If you knew 
him you would not talk in this way.” 

“T have no doubt that Mr. Elsley is a very 
estimable person, so don’t quarrel with me, Milly, if 
I repeat that I had rather he had noéf come here 
just now.” 

“ But there are chaplains attached to all the regi- 
ments at the stations, are there not ?”” Milly persisted. 
“ You must have associated with them.” 

“‘ True, but that was so different,” objected Helen. 
“In India I took the head of my father’s table, and 
received his visitors; and whenever the conversation 
took a tone that grated on me, I could always inter- 
fere, and turn it into some pleasanter channel; but 
here I am nobody, or worse!”’ and her bosom began 
to heave with angry emotion. “I know precisely 
what course your mother has taken. I am described 
to this very good young man as a rebellious girl sent 
to England to be detained in a kind of honourable 
imprisonment till sufficiently punished. Must I 
endure it? Iwill not! Iwill not! I shall keep 
my room until he has gone!” 

“But then,” said Milly, incautiously, “both mamma 
and Clive might think that you are ashamed——” 

All Helen’s pride was in arms at the suggestion. 

“ Ashamed! of what? of anything that I have 
said or done?’”’ she demanded. ‘“ Papa himself did 
me justice; why, then, should others deny it to 
mef His last words were, ‘ My child, you are acting 
nobly, bravely.” Do you think, then, I will submit 
to be lectured on my duties by a presumptuous 
stranger ?” 

And new, having worked herself into a conviction 
that she was being cruelly degraded, Helen burst 
into such stormy sobs that for several minutes Milly 
could think of nothing but how to calm her before 
the sounds reached Mrs. Irby’s ears, and brought 
her to the spot. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 
SCRIPTURE STORIES.—FovurtH SERIEs. 


Chapters to be read — Numb. iz., x. ( parts of). 

7™ NTRODUCTION.—Have now been at Sinai 
a whole year; many events happened; 
that not all. Laws had been given. Re- 
mind of three classes—WMoral, as referring 
to conduct; man’s three great duties to 
God, his neighbour, and himself; where 
are these summed up? Civil, referring to his duties 
as a citizen. Ceremonial, treating of sacrifices for 
sin, offerings of thanksgiving, &c. New Tabernacle 
finished and put up; all in readiness for start to 
Canaan. 

I. PasSOVER RENEWED (Read ix. 1—14), When 
was Passover first appointed? With what object ? 
How Israelites would recall that wonderful night— 
‘much to be observed” (Ex. xii. 42), When re- 
leased from slavery, how would tell the tale over 
again to children! How gladly would renew me- 
morial of it! 
and now! Then, still slaves in enemy’s land, deliver- 
ance expected, but not come, trembling and anxious; 





now, been free for a year, enemies all destroyed, | 


seen several miracles, are full of joy and hope, As 
then, so now, ready to start on journey. Sort of 
fresh dedication. Picture the scene in the camp. 
The jambs picked out. What kind must they be? 
Why without blemish? Not only looked back to 
death of first-born, but forward to death of Lamb 
of God (1 Peter i. 19). For four days—from tenth 
to fourteenth—lambs kept apart, then killed in even- 
ing. What was eaten with it (ver. 11.) as reminding 
of sufferings in Egypt, and typifying sufferings of 
Christ ? Notice the case of the man prevented by 
absence, or some ceremonial defilement. Was he 
excused altogether? Must eat it a month later. 
But supposing a man neglected to eat at all? Was 
to be cut off from congregation. Let children learn 
two lessons from this—(1) Not to make excuses for 
neglecting religious observances —a journey, a 





secular duty, and so on, not to be an excuse for | 


giving up worship. 
religious duties. May perhaps be cut off from them, 
and unable to attend them when would. 

II. Toe Marcu. (Read Num, ix. 15—23.) Nowa 
great bustle in camp; order come at last for march. 
Set their faces towards Canaan. Can picture the 


(2) The danger of neglecting 


scene—fathers and brothers harnessing oxen, collecting | 


flocks, striking tents; mothers packing utensils, 
clothes; the children doing what can to help, At 
last all ready; march begun. Notice three things. 
(1) Their guidance. What always appeared on the 


tabernacle at night, and what by day? So always 


How would contrast position then | 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


No. 3. THE Marcu. 


| watched this cloud. As it moved they moved. Who 
| guided the cloud (ver.23)2 So were really moving 
by command of God, and so were safe. (2) Their 
Did not move as each liked, but all in regular 
line. (See x. 14—28.) First, Judah—the royal tribe 
(Gen. xlix. 8), from whom Christ should come— 
then Issachar and Zebulon, and then the Tabernacle, 
borne by the Levites (x. 17); then other tribes in 
order; last of all Naphthali. (3) Their prayers. 
(Read x. 33—36.) What went before them? The 
ark, as the outward type of God’s presence, led the 
way. What words were said when ark moved, and 
what when it returned? These the first “form of 
words” in Bible. Can picture people all ready to 
start, each tribe in its place. Ark held aloft in 
| front; people all in position; Moses in front, lifting 
| up hands, saying appointed words; people catching 
| them up in refrain all along the line, as at Red Sea 
(Ex. xv. 1, 21). Whole body joining in. So, too, in 
evening when march over. 

III. Tue Lessons. Remind children how we too 
are on march from earth to heaven. Like Israelites 
have all things necessary given: food for the body, and 
health for the soul. How is our journey like theirs ? 
(1) Sin must be left behind. Egypt and its slavery a 
type of sin. If would really seek heaven must 
forsake sin. This first and most important thing. 
Let each ask—Is any sin keeping me back from 
God? (2) We have a guide. God’s word is lamp 
to feet (Ps. cxix. 105). Bible to be read for prac- 
tical help. Have life of Christ and saints for help 
and guidance; have directions to warn, help, en- 
courage, &c.; if really follow, cannot go wrong. (3) 
Duty of prayer. As with Israelites, so us, each day 
should begin and close with prayer. Remind of Jacob 
beginning day with God at Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 18), 
of Nehemiah, Daniel, Paul, and others; otherwise 
cannot be safe. 


order, 


Let teachers urge this especially on 
those just starting in life—young servant in first 
situation, boy going to office, &c.; begin well from 
first, and never let day go by without prayer night 
and morning. Then God’s gresence will go with us, 
and we shall be safe, 


Questions to be answered. 





Describe briefly the feast of the Passover. 
. What two lessons may be learned from it ? 
. What three things may be noticed in 
march ? 

4. What form of words was used daily ? 

5. Give texts speaking of life as a pilgrimage. 

6. What lessons may we learn ? 
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BARBARA’S BROOM. ° 


WISH, Fan, you would go and ask 
Mary to come over for an hour this 
evening, and give me a help with all 
this work, or I ‘ll not have done till 
midnight.” 

“Yes, Gran, Ill not be long out,” replied the child, 
as, hurrying on her hat and cloak, she left the cottage, 
and took the way to her cousin’s house at the other 
end of the village. The ground was crisp with frost, 
and every little pool by the road-side covered with a 
thin coating of ice, as Fan trotted merrily along, 
down the well-known street, past the rectory grounds, 
and on to the church-gate. To her surprise it stood 
“What can be going on this evening ?” 
Turn- 





wide open. 
thought Fan, “ there’s never service so late.” 
ing up the gravel-path she found the great doors 
only half closed, and peeped cautiously through. It 
was such a pretty sight, she longed to enter and see 
more. Ladies and gentlemen were busily employed 
making long wreaths of holly and ivy, and twining 
them round the large pillars which supported the 
The work seemed so pleasant and amusing, 
she could at 


gallery. 
Fan would have liked much to assist; 
least hold the branches, and hand them up when re- 
quired, as other little girls were doing ; and there 
was Miss Mabel, her own teacher at Sunday-school, 
perhaps she would give her something to do if only 
Fan had the courage to go up and ask; but just as 
she had taken a few steps forward, the old sextoness 
appeared with a large broom, sweeping away the 
scattered leaves and branches which had fallen in 
the aisle. Immediately the child retreated noiselessly, 
for old Barbara was a person of whom she stood in 
great awe; and knowing it would be impossible to 
effect an entrance as long as the sweeping continued, 
she remembered grandmother’s message, and slipped 
quietly away to deliver it. On the way home the 
longing again seized Fan to take another peep at 
the beautiful church decorations. Perhaps Barbara 
would have finished by this time, and there might be 
a chance of getting in. 

Yes, it was all right, the coast was clear; outside 
the door on the upper step lay a pile of broken 
branches and green leaves, and supported against a 
pillar the long handle of the sweeping-brush—for- 
midable to Fan as a witch’s broomstick. Creeping 
past, she stole cautiously through the half-open door, 
and stood still in wonder and admiration. All was 
completed now, and the ladies were preparing to 
depart, but before the lights were extinguished, 
lingered a moment to take a last look at their work. 
Fan hid behind a pew, intending to follow them out 
unseen if possible, but just as she was gliding from 
her place of concealment, Barbara, with a lantern in 
one hand and a large key in the other, advanced 


from the opposite side to lock up the church for the 
night. The child crouched under a seat, hoping to 
make a dart after the ladies, but Barbara was too 
quick for her, and before she could reach the door, it 
had closed behind the whole party. ‘The key grated 
harshly as it turned slowly round in the old lock, 
and Fan was left in total darkness. Rushing forward, 
she screamed loudly, “ Barbara! oh, Barbara! do 
come back, and let me out! Don’t leave me here all 
night! Indeed I'll never slip in without your know- 
ledge again!” But the old sextoness was deaf, and 
heard neither cry nor knock, as, taking up the broom, 
she made her way quickly to her own cottage, wishing 
ladies would not stay so late decking churches on 
Christmas Eve, and little dreaming how she had im- 
prisoned poor Fan. Very desolate and frightened 
the little girl felt, as, after repeated ineifectual efforts 
to find the door and make herself heard, she groped 
her way along the wall in the direction of the corner 
she and Gran usually occupied during the services, 
thinking it might be less lonely and more home-like 
there, and at length came upon a seat just behind a 
pillar. It could not be their own corner, she felt sure, 
for several nice soft cushions were piled about, but 
unwilling to wander further in the dark, and shiver- 
ing with cold and fright, the poor child heaped a bed 
on the floor. ‘‘If I could but sleep,” thought little 
Fan, “the time would go over quickly till morning. 
Gran will be uneasy about me all night, that’s the 
worst of it; though it’s very dismal to be shut up 
here by oneself, but perhaps I’m not alone, perhaps 


*** There are angels hovering round,” 


they came down at Christmas once, and sang about 
‘peace and good-will to men.’ This church may be 
full of them now, watching over me;” and almost 
imagining she heard the rustle of their wings as she 
closed her eyes, Fan fell into a peaceful sleep. 

“Come, Mabel,” said her sister, as they left the 
church, “ let us hurry home, we have a great deal to 
do this evening.” 

“Yes, I want to finish little Fan’s frock, that it 
may be ready for her to wear to-morrow. I told her 
to come for it early in the morning.’ 

Soon the whole party were seated round a table 
drawn close to a blazing fire in the comfortable 
drawing-room of the rectory, trying to complete a 
number of Christmas presents before going to bed, 
when a knock came to the door, and hearing voices 
in the hall, Mabel went out, and returning in a few 
moments, said, “’Tis old Sally, come to inquire if we 
have seen anything of her grandchild. It appears 
she sent her of a message to Mary’s house early in 
What 
Sally was 


the evening, and she has not come back since. 
can have kept the little one out so late ? 
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not uneasy till Mary arrived without the child, and 
said she had started for home a long while ago, then 
she asked at all the neighbours’ houses, and can’t get 
any account of Fan.” Every assistance was given 
to the old woman in her search after her missing 
grandchild, but without success. oe 

There was no sleep that night for poor Sally. 
Mabel, too, felt very uneasy about her little pupil, 
and going early in the morning to see if she had 
returned, found the old Gran crying bitterly, and 
declaring this would be the saddest Christmas she 
had ever spent. Mabel laid the little frock which 
she had brought quietly on the table, and tried to 
speak some comforting words, though she hardly knew 
what hope to suggest. ‘‘ We ought to pray for her, 
Sally,” she said; “you know God can take care of 
her wherever she is.” 

“Yes, Miss, I have been asking Him all night ; 
but how can I go to church without my child beside 
me as usual, especially on Christmas Day ?” 

“Oh yes! go, Sally; it will do you good. Re- 
member, when Jesus was lost, it was in the Temple 
His motherfound Him. Just dress yourself now, and 
come in with me before the congregation assemble ; 
no one will observe you in your own corner.” 

Sally dried her eyes, and muffling herself up in a 
large shawl and old-fashioned black bonnet, allowed 
Miss Mabel to conduct her by a private entrance to 
the church. Barbara had but just opened the doors, 
and was busily engaged kindling a fire in the stove. 
“Now,” said Mabel, after she had placed the old 
woman in a seat, “I must run home for a short time, 
there ’s so much to be done this morning.” Sally sat 
quietly in the far corner of a pew behind a pillar, 
and, burying her face in her hands, wept silently, and 
prayed earnestly that her child might be restored. 
So intent was she on her petitions, that she did not 

“perceive when Barbara left the church, or heed any- 
thing passing around, until a rustling sound close 
by attracted her attention. ‘ Some of the congrega- 
tion beginning to arrive,” she thought. “Well, no 
one will notice me,” and the head was bent lower 
than before. Presently some one touched her hand, 
and a soft child-like voice uttered the one word, 
“Gran.” At that touch, that voice, the old woman 
raised her head, and started from her seat with a cry 
of joy, for there was little Fan standing beside her in 
the usual position. ‘God has heard me while I was 
yet speaking,” she exclaimed, “and sent back my 
child. Oh, Fan, where have you been?” 

“Gran, don’t tell Barbara, she ’d be so angry, but 
I slipped in here last evening when they were dress- 
ing the church, and got locked up.” 





“For the whole night, dear? and weren’t you 
frightened at being alone ?” 

“Yes, at first; and I fretted because you’d be 
unhappy, Gran. But the angels were here all night 
too, taking care of me, and I got among the warm 
cushions, and fell asleep till it was light in the 
morning. I’m glad you came so early, for I couldn’t 
escape -when Barbara opened the door, because she 
laid her broom against the handle, and I was afraid 
of making a noise by knocking it down, so I hid 
under a seat till she was gone.” 

“Come home, my child, and get your breakfast. 
You ’ll have time to put on your nice new frock before 
service yet, and Miss Mabel will be so surprised to 
see you here! After all, thank God, we’ll have a 
happy Christmas! ‘ Weeping may endure for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning.’ ” Re te ae 





THE “QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


20. Quote some words from the Epistle to the 
Philippians which show that St. Paul had visited 
the town of Philippi. 

21. What was the sign by which the man of God 
who was sent to Jeroboam attested the truth of his 
mission ? 

22. From what passage do we gather that it was 
customary for nations in olden time to take their 
gods with them to battle ? 

23. What act of the Israelites seems to have been 
prompted by this custom ? 

24, Give the name of one of the earliest martyrs 
of the Christian Church in the days of the apostles. 

25. Quote the prayer of Agur, in which he sets 
forth the happiest condition of man in this life. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 32, 


9. Zaccheus, who was a man of small stature 
(Luke xix. 3, 4). 

10. “ Wherefore it is said in the book of the wars 
of the Lord, What he did in the Red sea, and in the 
brooks of Arnon” (Num, xxi. 14). 

11. “And thou, son of man, take thee a sharp 
knife, take thee a barber’s razor, and cause it to pass 
upon thine head and upon thy beard” (Ezek. v. 1). 

12, Tertullus (Acts xxvi. 1). 

13. “For that righteous man (Lot) dwelling 
among them, in seeing and hearing, vexed his 
righteous soul from day to day with their unlawful 
deeds” (2 Peter ii. 8). 

14. Mention is made of one of his daughters as 
being married to a priest (Neh. vii. 63). 
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(Drawn Zy W. L. Jones.) 


“EVENING BRINGS A’ HAME.” 


(SCOTCH PROVERB.) 






LL day long they wander on the mountains, | But the fold is near, and He that calls them 


And the Shepherd calls to them in vain, | Will not leave them in the chill night blast, 
Till at gloaming they are cold and weary, | So they reach its safety and its plenty, 
And there seems no shelter they can gain ; And the evening brings all heme at last. 
581 
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All day long the workers toil and labour, 
Fighting hand to hand the fight of life, 

Often they are hard pressed in the battle, 
Often sorely tempted in the strife ; 

But, through all, they see the home fire burning, 
And each turns, when working hours are past, 

To its longed-for rest and warmth and welcome; 
So the evening brings all home at last. 


All our day of life we strive and wrestle, 
Or we wander far, like silly sheep ; 
If we stray, our Shepherd still will seek us, 
All His own for ever He will keep ; 
But, oh, joy! to work on through the day-time, 
With the Home Light brightening, nearing fast, 
And to know the fulness of its welcome, 
When the evening brings all home at last! 
E. 8. C. 








MORNINGS AT 


WESTMINSTER. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D,, RECTOR OF ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER; AND CANON OF WESTMINSTER, 
I.—THE WORLD CONVINCED OF JUDGMENT. 


Holy Ghost the Comforter, our Lord 
said that He should reprove—or, as 
it should rather be rendered, should 
“convince” the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment. He 
a should convince the world—and us if we 
are of the world—of sin, our own sin, because 
we believe not (believe not, that is, with saving and 
transforming faith) in Christ ; of righteousness, not 
our own, which is but as filthy rags, but of Christ’s 
righteousness, because He goes to the Father, 
and we see Him no more, and therefore in His 
righteousness, if we repent and forsake our sins, we 
may be forgiven and received by God; of judgment 
—and this is the thought of solemn import 
which we shall consider, and which let us ask 
God to impress upon our souls to-night—of judg- 
ment, because the prince of this world is judged. 
1. We need not dwell long upon the question 
who is the prince of this world, or trouble ourselves 
with any purely theoretic and perfectly insoluble 
inquiries as to his personality. Suffice it for 
every practical purpose, that in Scripture he is 
represented as the incarnation of evil, the embodied 
principle of rebellion and disobedience, the concen- 
tration of every form of pride and falsehood, and 
lust and hate. These tendencies in their most 
virulent unity are personified in Scripture as the 
Devil, Satan, the Accuser of the brethren, the 
Prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now 
worketh in the children of disobedience. And 
Jesus said that the promised Comforter should con- 
vince the world that he is judged, or rather, as it 
should be translated, hath been judged—has been 
already, and therefore is, and shall be for ever, 
judged, condemned, sentenced. It is well for us 
to consider, to take deeply to heart, to regulate our 
hearts by the conviction, that the eternal fiat hath 
gone forth, steadfast as the throne of heaven, 
that, because God is God, evil is not and shall not 
be the permanent curse of the universe, but its 





** Of judgment, because the prince of this world is judged.”—Sr. Joun xvi. 11. 


temporary disturbance; not the Anarch who shall 
brood at last in triumph over a chaos of corrupt 
and conflicting hatreds, but a disarmed rebel, a 
chained vassal, a trampled enemy beneath the feet 
of Christ. 

2. Strange, was it not, that clear and confident 
prophecy, when we consider the speaker and the 
scene? For the world—in some measure even to 
those who heard him—the speaker was but the 
hunted prophet of Nazareth, whose whole ministry 
had been one unsuccessful combat, whose immediate 
moment was one immense peril, whose last year had 
been one continued flight. What could have seemed 
more deplorable than His position, more absolute 
than His defeat? Sadducee and Pharisee, Rabbi and 
Rabban, Herod in his oriental splendour, Pilate in 
his military strength, were combining to deliver 
Him to hours of lacerating agony, consummated 
by a death of unspeakable disgrace. As He sat there 
on that last evening, with His few poor faithful 
Galileans, in the dim twilight of that upper room, 
already the footsteps of the traitor were stumbling 
through the night. Terrible presentiments haunted 
that little company. If a shadow fell athwart the 
moonlight, if a bat flitted past the lattice, if the 
vine-leaves did but rustle in the night air on the 
trellis-work below, they could but start, and thrill, 
and draw nearer to each other, with the dread of 
coming doom. Yet amid this strange hush and 
terrified anticipation, with no tremor of accent, 
with no breaking tone of pathos, with no abate- 
ment in the soothing tenderness of its silver peace, 
flowed on their Master’s calm, heart-shaking, gentle 
voice; and it said even then--—to soothe their 
anguish, to still their fears—that, when the Com- 
forter had come, He should convince the world of 
judgment, because the prince of this world had 
been judged. The very fact that this was his hour, 
and the power of darkness, that all seemed lost, 
that the coming dawn should witness tragedies 





more sad and shameful than the world had ever 
' known—the very fact that these quiet words of 
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certain victory were uttered but a few hours before 
the agony and bloody sweat, the cross and 
passion, the death and burial, add no little to 
their divine and memorable force. At that moment 
what seemed more utterly unlikely than their 
accomplishment? Yet have they, has one jot or 
tittle of them, fallen to the ground? Has not the 
prince of this world seemed again and again to 
have achieved his final triumph, while yet, again 
and again, in sudden and unexpected overthrow 
it has been seen that he is, that he has been, that 
for ever and ever he shall be, judged ? 

3. He had been judged indeed before this time. 
Not once or twice alone in the hour of his apparent 
dominion had Leviathan been broken in pieces, 
and the heads of the dragon been smitten in the 
waters. He had been judged, when,“As for Pharaoh 
and his host, God overthrew them in the Red Sea: 
there was not one of them left.” He had been 
judged in the tabernacles of the Edomites, and 
Moabites, the Ishmaelites, and Hagarites. He had 
been judged in old-world tyrannies, in Arab invasion, 
in Assyrian armies, in Babylonian pride; judged 
in Chedorlaomer, in Adonibezek, in Sennacherib 
and Nebuchadnezzar, in Belshazzar and Antiochus, 
and that in the very flush of their criminality, in 
the scarlet blossom of their haughtiest insolence. 
But never was he to be more strangely, more over- 
whelmingly judged than at this moment. For in 
the death of Jesus, all holiness, all purity, yea all 
thought of God himself seemed to have been slain. 
Priest, and king, and Procurator, and mob were 
all against Him. Yet take your stand beside 
His cross of shame, and look forward through all 
succeeding history. Was not the prince of this 
world judged? What became of those Christian 
persecutors? The very next year Caiaphas was 
deposed, Herod was soon driven into unpitied 
exile, Pilate died in shame and suicide, the last 
son of Aunas was scourged and beaten to his 
place of murder, the priests of the Jews mingled 
their blood with their sacrifices, the temple of the 
Jews became a smoking heap, their city a reeking 
charnel house, their race a tortured outcast. 
And thus judged in the hypocritic formalism of the 
Jews, the powers of darkness were judged yet 
more marvellously, in every corner of the world, 
amid the colossal idolatries of the Gentiles. From 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus to the altar of 
Odin and the caverns of Ellora, went forth the 
wail which told to every evil spirit that “Great Pan 
was dead.” Henceforth, alike on the gleaming crags 
of Parnassus and amid the awful oak-groves of 
Dodona the oracles were dumb. High over the 
marts of Ephesus towered the vast temple of the 
world-famed Artemis, but the torch of Herostratus 
was less fatal to its splendour than the preaching 
of Paul. High over the blue Augean shone the 
white marbles of the Parthenon, but the spear and 





helmet of Athene were powerless to save her 
maiden chamber from being consecrated to the 
meek handmaid of the Lord. High over the 
gorgeous palaces of Rome upheaved itself the vast 
mass of the Flavian amphitheatre, but there, 
where the tiger roared over the soil once wet with 
the blood of the martyrs, softly there rises week 
by week the humble chant of the Brothers of 
Mercy. Against “the irresistible might of weak- 
ness” Paganism strove in vain. Did it not seem 
for a moment as if the prince of this world had 
triumphed when the Emperor Diocletian, after a 
bloody persecution, struck on his medals that the 
Christian religion had been destroyed? But within 
twenty years of that time Constantine had seated 
that religion on the throne of empire. Did he not 
seem to have gained strength again when the brave 
and gifted Julian struck one more blow for the 
Pagan gods? “ What is the Galilean carpenter 
doing now?” sneeringly asked the pagan sophist 
Libanius of a Christian. “ He is making a coffin,” 
was the calm reply; and very shortly afterwards 
that same Libanius was uitering his funeral 
harangue over Julian’s vanished authority and 
mutilated corpse. “ Vicisti Galilee!” “O Galilean, 
thou hast conquered!” Whether Jutian ever spoke 
those traditional words with his last breath or not, 
they do but express the eternal truth, illustrated 
for our guidance from age to age, echoed for our 
warning from generation to generation, and not 
least needed by our own, that “ He that falleth 
on this stone shall be broken; but on whomsoever 
it shall fall it shall grind him to powder.” 

4. I will not now stop to show you—though th« 
lesson is memorably instructive—how in the con- 
tinuous advance and power of Christianity the 
prince of this world was judged; how, when the 
whole age seemed to have relapsed into apostacy, 
the single voice of Athanasius prevailed against an 
Arian world; how, when all civilisation seemed 
likely to be overwhelmed under a deluge of bar- 
barism, the fierce Goths, who “ had learnt in their 
fiery war-songs of what stuff the hearts of heroes 
are composed,” bowed their heads before the white 
Christ ; how the pirate Norsemen, forsaking their 
cruelty and plunder, fashioned their sword-hilts 
into crosses, and themselves into a crusading 
chivalry; how, in spite of brute violence and 
lawless lust, in the wildest days of feudalism, the 
lineal representatives of the majesty of the Cesars 
were proud to hold the very stirrup for the pontifts 
of that religion which Roman historians and Roman 
philosophers bad cursed as an execrated sect. 
Yet, since I would fain impress this truth upon 
you for warning, and for comfort, and, above all, in 
a self-deceived, a self-complacent, an apostatising 
age—let me take but two memorable scenes, of 
hundreds which I might take, as illustrations of 
Christ’s truth. 
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(i.) It is the 15th of April, 1521. Ona day of | 
spring the potentates of Europe are assembled 
in the great hall of a German town; bishops are 
there, and knights, and lords, and dukes, and 
ambassadors, and princes, in all their dignity and 
state, and there is the representative of the guilty 
splendour of the Papacy, and there above all is the 
still youthful emperor of all the world, the mighty 
autocrat of Germany, and Spain, and Italy, and of 
the Indies. Inte the midst of them all is ushered 
a poor monk, son of a German miner. He has been 
reminded of the fate of John Huss, the great 
reformer of Bohemia. ‘“ Huss,” he answers, “ was 
burnt, but the truth was not burnt with him.” 
He has been warned of his extreme peril. ‘“ The 
devil saw in my heart,” he wrote, “ that if there 
should be as many devils at Worms as tiles upon the 
house-roofs, I should joyfully have plunged among 
them.” In his poor mean garb of serge he enters 
the august and glittering assembly. A blunt old 
soldier, celebrated in the wars of that day, pats him 
on the back as he enters, and says, “ Little monk, 
little monk, you need more courage for your battle 
to-day than any soldier of usall; but if you have 
God on your side, go on and fear not.” That monk 
was Martin Luther, a name never to be mentioned 
without honour by all true sons of the Reformed 
Church. Pale and emaciated, he fronts them all; 
they may bend on him their sternest frowns; they 
may threaten him, if they will, with the dagger or 
the stake. “I may not and will not recant,” he 
says, “ because to act against conscience is unholy 
and unsafe; here I stand, I can do no other; God 
help me!” So, with a burst of tears, he ends. But 
what came of it? At that moment the Reformation 
was secured; at that moment an immoral apostacy, 
a sacerdotal usurpation, a guilty tyranny, were 
shaken to the ground. “It is,” says a modern 
writer, “the greatest moment in the modern history 
of man. Had Luther at that moment done other, 
it had all been otherwise.” Yes, at that moment, 
again, goodness triumphed over evil, truth over 
falsehood, right over might; in the person of 
Atheist Popes and tyrannic Emperors the prince 
of this world was judged. 





(ii.) Take one more and a very different scene. It 
is the close of the 18th century. Then, as now, 
there has been a wide outburst of infidelity. It was 
publicly announced—not as now it is, in polished 
magazine articles, but by formal edicts—that death 
was sleep, that Christianity was obsolete, that 
Christ was dead. To avow yourself a Christian was 
to be sneered at as a hypocrite, or pitied as an 
imbecile. Murder and lust had long been rioting 
in the palaces of Europe. A Semiramis polluted 
the throne of Russia; a Sardanapalus rendered 
contemptible the crown of France; a youth was 
growing up on every side impure and effeminate, 
strong only in sarcasm against God and shame- 


lessness towards men. Then God “ who had made 
Himself small,” and long listened in silence to all 
these lispings of blasphemy, as with one crash of 
thunder, exchanged the throne for the scaffold, and, 
to the puerile astonishment of all these guilty kings 
and corrupted scribblers, prostrated the apostate 
race.* Qn the pride and the crime of centuries, 
“its lullaby the Carmagnole, its toy the guillotine,” 
the French Revolution began its avenging work. 
But, so evil was the state of all things, that its 
vengeance was, in other ways, as guilty as the 
guilt which it avenged. It was a “solidarity of 
murder and atheism.” The leaders and movers 
of it, as they had celebrated its betrothals on the 
scaffold, celebrated its marriage in the public 
homage to a dancer on the desecrated altar of 
Notre Dame. That was in November, 1793. Not 
long did the retribution linger. Less than one year 
afterwards, in July, 1794, occurred that horrible 
carnival of cowardice and suicide, in which the 
chief actors in this scene of blasphemy met their 
well-merited, unpitied end. Dressed in the very 
same dress that he had worn on that day of 
hideous blasphemy at Notre Dame, stretched on 
a table, his jaw shattered in a vain attempt at 
self-murder, half dead already, the chief of these 
blaspheming worshippers of the Goddess Reason is 
dragged on the death tumbril amid the curses of 
the crowd. “Yes, Robespierre,” exclaimed an old 
man who witnessed it, “there is a God!” Yes, and 
I add, in spite of violence, in spite of tyranny, in 
spite of unbelief, in spite of spurious philosophy, 
in spite of presumptuous ignorance, in spite of 
moral corruption, let there be but one poor feeble 
Christian, in rags, in chains, at the stake, a scorn 
and hate of men, and against him all kings, and all 
priests, and all men of literature, and all men of 
science, yea and all the world, I for one could 
feel safe alone, and happy alone, by that poor 
Christian’s side, and would rather wipe his tears, 
and share with him the hiss of every slanderous 
tongue, and the glare of every evil eye, than to 
be a Nero, or a Julian, or a Leo, or a Robespierre, 
or a Voltaire. Yea! for the prince of this world 
hath been judged. 

5. Judged again, and again, and again, so that 


| whatever guise he assume, whatever bait he offer— 


whether he come in the mask of pleasure, or of 
intellect, or of ambition, or of wealth, whether he 
march amid the banners of armies, or take the 
chair at the sessions of infidels, there is not one 
thing in God’s universe more abject, more 
degraded, more impotent than he. trange that 
his children, strange that his champions, should 
not see it! Yet so cunning is he, so does he fill 
the hearts of those who serve him with distorting 
fumes, such glamour of plausibility does he throw 


* Lacordaire, Conf, 1848, 
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over his most amazing lies, so does he darken the 
heart, so blind the imagination, so sear the con- 
science, that he still persuades them that he has 
not been judged; nay, at this moment he is using 
many clever pens in books and magazines to 
persuade us that it is Christ who has been defeated, 
and that all the sense, and all the happiness, and 
all the large-heartedness, are on the faithless side. 
It is thus that he makes his ablest votaries ‘‘ wor- 
ship the very fish-stump of Dagon,” when his 
head and hands lie shattered on the grundsel edge, 


“Where he fell flat, and shamed his worshippers ;”” 


and we may be sure that the powers of evil laugh 
their loudest at the serene self-complacency of 
this astounding worship. 

6. Being the father of lies, it is not indeed strange 
that there should be no lies too gross for him to 
utter; but it is strange that there should be none 
too gross for his victims to believe. And this is why, 
as Jesus said, it needs nothing less than the Holy 
Spirit of God to convince the world of judgment. 
One might have thought that Sinai would have 
done it; that history would have done it, that 
conscience would have done it, for all our race ; or, 
if not, that, at least, sorrow, and sickness, and 
strife, and disappointment, and weariness would 
have done it for every individual soul; or, at the 
least, that death would have done it, in its pitiable 
dimness, in its awful certainty. But, alas! they 
have not done it. The victims of sin and Satan 
are to be counted by millions; yet, because men 
resist God’s Spirit, they will not believe that the 
prince of this world has been judged ; and judged, 
not in history alone, but for each single soul that 
sinneth among us, judged in the inexorable logic 
of eternal laws. Even a Pagan said that sin and 
sorrow passed through the world tied together by 
the hair of the head; yet men, even when they see 
the general law, refuse to admit the individual 
application. Why? Because each one of us is but 
too apt to listen to the devil’s whisper that it shall 
not be so with him, that he is the darling of Pro- 
vidence, he the favourite of heaven, he the one 
person who may sin yet not suffer. If others handle 
pitch, they shall be defiled, but not he; if others 
take fire into their bosoms, they shall be burnt, 
but not he; if others defraud, and lie, and break 
God’s commandments, they shall be punished, but 
not he, No, in his case he believes that “in special 
indulgence to him, this adamantine chain of moral 
gravitation, more lasting and binding than that by 
which the stars are held in their spheres, will be 
snapped asunder, and that sin for him will change 
its nature.” Butis itso? Will he escape? Oh, boy! 
oh, youth! oh, man! oh, woman! in whose heart, 
it may be, burns the hidden fire of some conscious 
wickedness unknown to all the world, will you 
escape? Ah, no! As surely as you chogse sin, so 





surely will you suffer punishment! It will need 
no miracle, no gathered lightning, no divine in- 
tervention, no missioned minister of vengeance ; 
conscience alone, sooner or later, shall be fatal to 
you as the shaken torch of the Fury; and your own 
sin, by its own growth, of its own nature, shall 
smite you most heavily of all with the iron hand 
of its own revenge. You may laugh at Bibles, you 
may keep from churches, you may sneer at clergy- 
men— 
“* No penitence, and no confessional, 


No priest ordains it, yet they're forced to sit 
Amid deep ashes of their vanished years ”— 


and in the person of every sinner yet who ever 
sinned, will not your own conscience bear witness 
to it now? will not your own destiny, even in this 
life, verify it hereafter ?>—the prince of this world 
hath been judged. 

7. Judged, observe, lastly, even in this world. 
I need summon up before you no picture of the 
last great awful day. I will not tell how, if 
your sins escape other detection, an eye ten thou- 
sand times brighter than the sun shall one day 
read the most hidden secrets of your hearts; I 
need not peal in your ears the earth-shattering 
summons, ‘“‘ Awake, ye dead, and come to judg- 
ment!” This too shall be. ‘“ We shall all stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ,” to receive the 
things done in the body, whether they be good, or 
whether they be evil, and the throne be set, and 
the books opened, and the sinner judged. This 
shall be. But the Holy Spirit of God would con- 
vince you that all evilis now, has been, judged. 
Will you, He asks each individual soul, do evil and 
not good; be a curse, and not a blessing; and do 
all this with open eyes? Will you, knowing that 
you are doing so, range yourself against the God 
who loves you, against the Saviour who died for 
you, on a doomed, a disgraced, a defeated side? 
Will you add your own immortal life to that vast 
refuse heap of corrupted souls for which no choice 
remains but either to be calcined or to be purged ? 
Will you pour out every rich and noble gift that 
God has given you—all that might be sweetness in 
your life, all that might be nobleness in your 
nature—as a libation on the corpse-fed flames of 
greed or lust? Will you spend and squander 
your soul, not for God, not for Christ, not for truth, 
not for charity, not for willing self-denial in the 
cause of others, but for the heaviness of the slothful 
and the shame of the unclean? Ah! if you do, 
you do it not unwarned. But if, on the other hand, 
you are not rebellious but only cowardfy; if you 
are afraid of man, afraid of not getting something 
that you desire, afraid of bad passions, afraid of 
besetting sins, then, in Christ’s name, be not afraid. 
All that is conquered, judged, doomed. If you love 
the evil, then be afraid ; if you desire the good, then 
let nothing make you afraid. You may havemuch 
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to endure, you may have long to struggle, your sins 


may seem irresistible, and you utterly weak. Fear 


not! 
These wickednesses, and the tempter who assails 
you with them, have been judged. Come near, the 


| 
| 


least, the faintest-hearted of you, and put your | 


foot upon the necks of these kings. Slay with the 


LOVE 


me 
VE HUS have I told you all the truth— 
4, The truth so long in secret prized— 
- My dream of childhood, love of youth, 
And woman’s hope are realised. 


He offers me his heart, his gold ; 
Such priceless boon it seems to me! 

Yet, mother dear, your face is cold, 
Your only word “ It must not be.” 


No more. I can but grasp the rest, 
t do not dare to ask you why, 
You say that ignorance is best, 
So let the happy vision die. 


HELEN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ 


CHAPTER IX. 
APPEASED, 
—\, Qi HEN Helen Quatermaine— 
‘To ashamed of the temper she 
had displayed, yet still sore 
at heart, and feeling that 
she was hardly used — 
looked up, it was to give 
Milly a hasty kiss, and 
dismissal. But Milly, the 
peacemaker, true to her vocation, per- 





x )? sisted in staying and trying to explain 
Aas away whatever was wrong. 
Ae “ Don’t send me from you till I have 


assured you that Clive does not, and 


serning you than that you are our guest. 


AND DUTY. 


QUATERMAINE; 
OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


LOST 


need not, know anything more con- | 
He is | 


a gentleman, Helen, and has the kindest heart in | 


the world.” 

“‘He may be all you say, but still I decline to 
have his acquaintance forced upon me.” 

“But will you always seclude yourself when we 
have other visitors ? 
upon you than if you took your place amongst us as 
usual ?” 

This was so unanswerable, that Miss Quatermaine 


began to waver. The prospect of solitary confine- 


Will not this draw more notice | 


sword of God the sins that enslave you most, and 
be not content till you have rolled great stones 
to the mouth of the caves where they lie dead. 
Be strong, and of a good courage; for thus—Christ 
Himself has promised it—thus, if only you will do 
your part, thus shall the Lord do to all the enemies 
against whom you fight! 


Your voice and look now seem to jar 
With all that I hold dear in life; 

When love and duty are at war, 
Tis best to end the weary strife. 


You always were so good and kind ; 

I know this must be kindness now; 
To ail my faults you are so blind, 

I cannot choose but meekly bow. 


As yet I only feel the loss, 

One day the cause may plainer be ; 
Hexceforth I bear the daily cross, 

Summed in your words “It must not be!” 


IN THE WINNING.” 


menf to a room whose windows commanded no other 
view than a square court at the back of the house 
was certainly not a cheerful one. 

“Why did he come here so suddenly ?” she asked, 
in an aggrieved tone. ‘‘ Has he no curacy ?” 

“He comes here because he owns a small estate in 
this neighbourhood, on which he is building the 
ehurch in which he hopes to officiate.” 

“Rather an eccentric proceeding, isn’t it? 
his views peculiar ? ” 

“¥ don’t know any thing about his views, and I 
think it is very kind of him,” said Milly, stoutly. 
“This property, which is small, is close to the homes 
of some poor families, who work in the brick-fields 
and gravel-pits on the moor-side, and it is to better 
their condition that he has devoted part of his in- 
come to the building of the church, and intends to 
live near it.” 

“Then you will always have him for a neighbour. 
Where is this church situated ?” 


Are 


“On the top of the ridge you can see from this win- 
dow, just where the fir plantations abutonthe common.” 

Helen put up her shoulders. 

“In that dreary spot! with the sombre waste on 
the one side, and the still more sombre trees through 
which the wind is always sighing, on the other. Oh, 
Milly, what a life! what taste!” 
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“Tt is very pretty in the summer, when the furze 


and the heath are in bloom; but I don’t think taste 
had much to do with Clive’s determination.” 

“Perhaps he is one of those ascetic gentlemen 
who think that they prove their piety by cutting 
their hair very short, and withdrawing from the 
world as much as they can,” said Helen, satirically ; 
but Milly, who detested religious discussions of this 
sort, and did not like the tone she had taken, made 
a very brief response. 

“When you know him you will think differently. 
I suppose it would be wiser for me to run away 
than to stand chattering here, and hindering you in 
your dressing. Hark! there is the bell. Don’t be 
long.” She quitted the room, and her cousin leisurely 
finished her toilette. 

Nothing displeased Mrs. Irby more than a want 
of punctuality at meals; but then Helen was in- 
different to her displeasure. When she arrived in 
England depressed, ill, and shrinking morbidly from 
the curious faces that the sad notoriety of her ad- 
ventures drew around her, she had yearned for the 
maternal kindness her father assured her she would 
receive from the wife of her kinsman. We need 
scarcely say that it was not forthcoming; that lady 
had but a frigid greeting to give to her unwelcome 
charge, and, repelled by her manner, Helen haughtily 
withdrew into herself, and made no attempts to pro- 
pitiate her. 

Half inclined to regret, at the last moment, that 
she had yielded to Milly’s entreaties, and consented 
to appear at the breakfast-table, she was leisurely 
wrapping a scarf around her, when a servant entered 
The blood forsook her 
cheeks, for these missives are so frequently the sharp 
short announcements of some sorrowful event, that 
she was almost afraid to peruse it. Her father, was 
he ill? No; the 
message was from Maurice Dunlop to Helen Quater- 
maine, and was worded as follows :—‘‘ I have learned 
whither you have been sent, and almost before this 


the room with a telegram. 


Had he met with some accident ? 


reaches you I shall be on my way to England, where 
I hope you will not refuse me the justice denied to 
me here.”’ 

Helen was fluttered, pleased, then regretful, but 
not surprised. Colonel Quatermaine, accustomed to 
enforce and receive unquestioning obedience to his 
wishes, had forgotten that the hot-tempered civilian 
owed him no allegiance, and considered himself not 
only ill-treated by such a determined rejection of his 
proposals, but insulted — openly and wantonly in- 
sulted—by the manner in which she had been con- 
veyed beyond his reach. Helen, however, who knew 
that opposition always provoked him to assert his own 
will, and perhaps liked Mr. Dunlop all the better for 
vailing his bonnet to no one but herself, had been 
half inclined to anticipate that he would follow her. 
But now that she knew him to be actually on his 


way, she became terrified at the difficulties of her | 





She would now be exposed to his 
reproaches, his pleadings, and called upon to decide 
between obedience to the father she loved, and the 
It 
would be very pleasant to see him once more; who 


Own position, 


claims of the impetuous man who loved her. 


would not be touched by the sincerity of an affection 
that brought him all the way from India to urge 
it? Yet Helen had a high sense of duty, and was 
firmly resolved to give her father no reason to com- 
plain of her conduct. 

Flushed by the receipt of these tidings, as well as 
her inability to decide how she ought to act when 
Mr. Dunlop arrived, she had almost forgotten the 
existence of Clive Elsley when she entered the 
breakfast parlour, 
Irby’s right hand, and amidst the confusion caused 
by one of the children upsetting his bread-and- 
milk, she glided into her seat—as she hoped— 


Her place was always at Mr. 


unnoticed. 

But Mrs, Irby, vexed already by the carelessness 
of the little boy, in rather acrid tones observed that 
Miss Quatermaine must not feel surprised if the 
coffee was cold; it was quite half an hour since the 
bell was rung. 

Helen bowed, and accepted the tepid coffee in 
silence; but Mr. Irby, having finished his own meal, 
fussily interfered. 

“Cold, is it? then we must have some more made. 
Milly, my love, touch the bell. Nonsense, nonsense, 
my dear!” for Helen, who detested a fuss, declared 
that she would rather have it so. ‘“ Cook shall make 
fresh directly; and, mamma dear, what have you 
there that this poor child can eat ? Those eggs must 
be hard by this time, Jane. Oh, there you are, 
Tell cook that Miss Quatermaine will take a delicate 
slice of ham, nicely broiled, and a poached egg; 
or an omelet—yes, perhaps that would be nicest. 
Suppose you bring up both, and—is there anything 
else, my love? Oh, Jane, if you were to carry a tray 
to that round table beside the fire, it would be more 
comfortable for Miss Quatermaine.” 

Helen, after vainly striving to stem the current of 
his hospitable intentions, leaned back in her cuair 
in resigned silence. Mrs. Irby, as soon as her husband 
had ceased speaking, said grace, and went away. 
She was displeased at Helen’s dilatoriness, which 
betrayed a want of respect to herself she could not 
overlook, and equally provoked with Mr. Irby for 
ignoring this, and lavishing attentions on their guest 
which she certainly did not deserve; while Helen 
herself, accustomed to the laxity of housekeeping in 
her father’s house, where she only showed herself at 
the matutinal meal when she felt more than usually 
energetic, and every one dawdled over it as long as 
they were inclined, contemned the exacting temper 
that construed into a fault such a trivial circum- 
stance as her own tardy appearance. 

It therefore the 
smile as she had deprecated on the lips of Mrs. 


was with much same scornful 
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Irby that she sat watching her hostess’s departure, 
until she became aware that she was being scru- 
tinised in her turn. Mr. Elsley had just lifted from 
her high chair the child who had been seated between 
them, and knowing in what an unfavourable light 
she had been presenting herself to this stranger, 
Helen blushed with shame. Milly, who had vainly 
made signs to her mother, and then eagerly watched 
for an opportunity of making them known to each 
other herself, began the stereotyped form of intro- 
duction, but stopped short as Helen, with a little 
cry of glad surprise, rose from her seat and extended 
both hands to Clive. 

‘Why did you not tell me last night that you knew 
Helen?” Milly demanded, as she hovered round them 
while they talked of Mrs. Cameron, and the grateful 
thanks were modestly tendered to Mr. Elsley which 
he still persisted in saying he had done so little to 
deserve. 

“ Because it was not till you spoke of her as Miss 
Quatermaine, and described the loss of the ship, that 
I could identify her as the young lady to whom I 
had the pleasure of being of some service during 
one of my boating trips at Repworth.” 

“Nor did I dream, when Milly rejoiced over the 
arrival of her eousin, that I should find in Mr. 
Elsley a gentleman to whom I am under such very 
great obligations,” said Helen, wondering if Milly 
was thinking of the sneering remarks she had made 
on the prospect of being domesticated with a clergy- 
man. She was not sorry when Clive changed the 
current of her thoughts by asking if she had been 
able to fulful Mrs. Cameron’s last wishes. 

She started and coloured. 

“No. I am ashamed to say that I have done 
nothing as yet. I have not been well, nor in 
spirits to undertake such a difficult task.” 

“ Difficult! Pardon me for repeating your words, 
but I thought you were merely commissioned to in- 
form her friends of her decease, and bespeak their 
good offices for her children.” 

Helen explained the actual nature of the tie that 
had bound the dying woman to these orphaned little 
ones. “I promised to befriend them,” she added, 
“and I am ready to keep my word; but how am I to 
find Mrs, Cameron’s nurselings? Are you not aware 
that the search made for the papers she spoke of was 
without result? All I know at present is that the 
little girls are named Graham, and that the ship- 
owners, to whom Mr. Irby wrote for me, declare that 
they knew nothing of the deceased stewardess, who 
was accepted on the faith of her respectable appear- 
ance, when at the last moment the person they 
had engaged fell ill, and could not sail with the 
ship.” 

Clive mused a while, then offered a suggestion. 

“Might not an advertisement, addressed to school- 
mistresses, bring forward the lady in whose care | 
the children were left? She would doubtless be | 





| maine, 


glad to be relieved of the sole responsibility of these 
unfortunate little creatures.” 

“T did not think of this; but it certainly seems 
the only course to adopt, unless I decide to wait 
until by 

She stopped in such confusion that Clive felt cu. 
rious, and finding she did not proceed, he said, “I 
beg your pardon; have I misunderstood you? I 
thought you told me that no clue to the whereabouts 
of these children had been found.” 

“Nor has there been,” Helen replied, her em- 
barrassment increasing as she saw that both Milly 
and her cousin were regarding her changing coun- 
tenance. However, an explanation was inevitable, 
and she gave it as composedly as she could. “ Mrs, 
Cameron, in her last disconnected exclamations, 
mentioned a name—a name I know. I under- 
stood her to say that a powerful friend might be 
secured for them if Mr. Dunlop could be prevailed 
upon to interest himself in their behalf. I happen 
to know a Mr. Dunlop, who may be the person of 
whom she spoke, and he will be in England shortly.” 

“But, in the meantime,” objected Clive, “the 
children may be grieving at Mrs. Cameron’s death, 
without the consolation of knowing that her last 
thoughts were of them, her latest endeavours to se- 
cure them more powerful protectors than herself.” 

“ T have been very thoughtless to forget this,” cried 
Helen, now filled with self-reproach. ‘“ What do you 
advise me to do, Mr. Elsley; to go totown and make 
personal inquiries ? ” 

“Scarcely,” he answered, smiling at the thought 
of this languid East Indian young lady penetrating 
the dingy purlieus of shipping offices, or losing her- 
self in some labyrinth of streets at the east of London, 
in her endeavours to trace the antecedents of Mar- 
garet Cameron. “If you will trust me, Miss Quater- 
I will take care that advertisements are 
inserted in all the principal papers, and I will also 
write to a legal acquaintance of mine, who will cheer- 
fully visit the shipowners for you, and try whether 
some one or other about their premises cannot re- 
member more about this poor woman than they do.” 

The services so frankly tendered were accepted 
without hesitation, though Helen could not be insen- 
sible to the fact that he was far more interested in 
the orphan charges of the stewardess than anxious 
to ingratiate himself with her. Accustomed to the 
dashing militaires who had frequented her father’s 
house, and eagerly paid her the respectful homage 
due to her position as well as her beauty, she felt 
half inclined to ridicule Milly’s rapturous liking for 
the pale silent young man who, when the subject 
they had been discussing was ended, did not attempt 
to start a fresh one; on the contrary, he sat with 





| one of the children, confiding to him some long story, 


half listening to the whispered tale, half dreaming 
of something else, but certainly not of the fashion- 
ably-dressed young lady lounging near. Yet when 
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Milly spoke, and he roused himself to reply, Helen 
ceased to consider him plain almost to ugliness. 
Clive Elsley’s might not be a handsome face, but it 
was a good one; there were no lurking lines of craft 
or ill-temper to be traced on it; the grey eyes that 
looked straight into your own had nothing in their 
depths to conceal, and if the smile that played around 


his mouth was often sad, it was also as sweet as in | 


his earliest boyhood, 


Milly was asking whether he would walk with | 
Helen and herself to the spot where the new church | 


was being erected. 


a stroll?” asked Clive. 

“T am not fond of walking,’ Helen began, but 
seeing her cousin’s face begin to lose its brightness, 
she altered it to, ‘‘ I mean Iam not used to it, but as 
Milly has set her heart upon the ramble, I shall be 
pleased to go.” 

“There is one objection to the plan,” Clive re- 
minded his cousin, ‘“ Miss Quatermaine has not 
breakfasted.” 

“T do not want anything,” she answered, hastily ; 
“what appetite I had when I came down-stairs was 
soon banished. You cam take those things away 
again,’ she added, as the parlour-maid, somewhat 
sullenly brought in the tray Mr. Irby had ordered; 
and, turning to her young cousin, Helen proceeded 
to say, with a satirical laugh, “ Jane’s looks certainly 
do not recommend her viands.” 

Mrs. Irby had just been called from the room, and 
Milly was so disconcerted that Clive came to her 
aid. 

“Mrs. Irby was telling me last night that her 


; does not arouse any enthusiasm. 
“Ts Miss Quatermaine in the humour for so long 





cook is ill, so I dare say any little extra work tells | 


upon the other servants. 
trouble be thrown away, Miss Quatermaine; you have 
along walk before you, and I cannot promise that 
we shall find any one at the cottage to give us some 
lunch.” 

But as Helen was obstinate, he said he would go 
and ask Mrs. Irby for some biscuits; and was 
swinging in his hand a little basket wien the 
cousins joined him on the lawn. 

CHAPTER X. 
CLIMBING THE HILLS, 
For some time Helen’s disinclination to talk was 
respected, and she was permitted to be as silent as 
she pleased; but when Milly darted away to pluck 
some cowslips, she found Clive Elsley beside her; 
and something in the grave sympathy his eyes be- 
trayed brought back recollections of those hours 
spent on the sea-girt rocks that softened her. Had 
she known that he, a shrewd judge of character, had 
guessed already the nature of the petty vexations 
which made her irritable and ungracious, her pride 
would have inclined her to shrink into herself still 
more; for was he not the much-esteemed relative of 





But do not let all Jane’s | 


Mrs. Irby, the person whom, of all others, she dig. 
liked and longed to defy? But as she was happily 
unconscious that his sympathies were as much with 
her enemy as herself, she permitted herself to be 
propitiated, and even assisted in climbing a steep 
bank to one of the prettiest points of view in the 
neighbourhood, 

“Yes, the view is pretty,” was her languid com- 
ment, “but my eyes are not yet accustomed to the 
tameness of your rural England. It is green and 
refreshing, but in such a miniature style that it 
Papa took me to 
Simla last year, and we visited spots in the Hima.- 
layas where a lady has seldom been before. That 
was scenery indeed! We often stood before it so 
awed by its magnificence that we had no words for 
our admiration.” 

Clive listened with evident interest. 

“T think I can understand how keenly we feel our 
own insignificance amongst those mighty mountains. 
I could almost envy you the pleasant recollections 
such a journey must have left.” 

But Helen’s lip quivered. 

«They are no longer pleasant. When I remember 
how far I am from my old home, the pain of 
separation outweighs all else. i am continually 
saying to myself, ‘ At such a time papa and I went to 
this place or the other; and the thought that always 
fullows is—‘ Shall we ever do so again? ’” 

“Try to drive the despondent feeling away with 
more hopeful ones,” urged Clive, kindly, “A little 
while spent with us, and you will either rejoin Colonel 
Quatermaine, or he will return to England, and teach 
you to love our little island as well, perhaps better, 
than India.” 

He could not be blind to the burning blush that 
crimsoned Helen’s face, and she knew this, and was 
vexed that he saw it. Yet how could he guess that 
when he spoke of her father quitting India and join- 
ing her here the idea alarmed more than it gratified 
her? Whatif he learned Maurice Dunlop’s intentions, 
and followed, to sternly upbraid him? A quarrel be- 
tween them would be more terrible than anything 
she had hitherto endured; and Helen conjured up 
such an array of stormy scenes, that at last she 
plunged into conversation again to banish the dis- 


agreeable impression. 


| 


Clive seconded her efforts, for he had discerned 
that something in his well-intentioned speech had 
greatly disturbed her, and he proved that he could 
talk well, and even eloquently, by giving her such a 
graphic description of an ascent of Snowdon he had 
made with some college friends a year or two ago, 
that Milly came to his side to listen, and Helen re- 
covered her composure, and condescended to be 
amused. 

Steeper and steeper grew the lanes, the fir planta- 
tions loomed in view, and a short cut across one of 
them brought the trio to the cottage on the edge of 
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the moor, which was to be Clive Elsley’s dwelling. 
Helen remembered to have driven past it with Mr. 
Irby, and had carried away a faint recollection of 
its solitary position; but to-day, the sky suddenly 
becoming overcast, its surroundings looked drearier 
than before. Neither heather nor furze grew near it ; 
this part of the waste was literally a sandy desert, a 


plateau, over which the north breezes blew so shrilly | 
A mile or so | 
further away the ground sloped towards the huts and | 
tents of one of our largest military stations; and on | 
a still evening the bugles of the troopers, or the | 


that even the wild birds deserted it, 


boom of the bell on which the hours were struck, 
could be heard at the lonely cottage. Or on field- 
days the plateau would suddenly be covered with 
horsemen; regiment after regiment of infantry 
would climb the sides of the hills, and mancuvre 
on the summits; artillery would dash past, unlimber 
their guns, and a mimic battle rage around. But 
an hour afterwards the troops would march back to 
their quarters, the sounds of the military music 
would die away in the distance; and a few empty 
cartridges here and there would be all that remained 
to tell of the stirring scene that had been enacted. 
About a hundred yards from the cottage a few 
roods of the copse had been cleared, and here, built 


of the rugged flints found in the neighbourhood, | 


stood the church of which Clive Elsley was to be the 
first pastor. The workmen were roofing it, and 
the cousins stood for some minutes watching their 
progress. 


“ Yes, it is simple and in good taste,” Helen said, | 


in answer to a question of Clive’s; “ but, Mr. Elsley, 
it is puzzling me to know where you will find a con- 
gregation. From what Milly told me I thought your 
church was to be the centre of a weil-populated 
village.” 

He smiled. ‘The people whom I hope to help are 
nearer to us than you think. When these many 
acres of moorland were purchased by Government for 
the use of the army, several cottages stood on the 
The owners 
were recompensed, the cottages razed. Milly could 
show you where the foundations of these dwellings 


most fertile portions of the ground. 


can still be traced, and a rose-bush or sweet-briar is 

all thet remains of the once-flourishing gardens,” 
“But you that say their owners were paid—there 

Was no oppression?” Helen interposed. 

“None; but the poor tenants of the cottages had 


to seek shelter elsewhere, at a time, too, when the 
overflowed. into every house 
The result was 


camp-followers had 
or tenement that could be rented. 
that the very poorest of the ejected people drifted 


here.” 

He had led her, while he was speaking, to where a 
steep sandy bye-road dived abruptly from the table- 
land on which they were standing to a marshy basin 
or dell immediately beneath. Pools of stagnant water 
lay here and there, but on every patch of level ground 
cottages, or rather hovels, had been erected. The best 
of them contained but a couple of rooms on the same 
The walls were generally of 


floor, and a lean-to, 
rough stones or pebbles, with a course of bricks here 
and there to give them solidity, a chimney built at 
one end, a thatched roof, and a mud bank to define 
the patch of potato ground, finished the picture. A 
small square building as ugly, but less ruinous than 


the rest, was pointed out to Helen as the school-house, 
and still further away could be seen the smoking 
kilns of the brick-fields and potteries, where both the 
fathers and mothers of the little scholars generally 
found employment. 

How this settlement appeared on Sundays our 
readers have already learned. To-day scarcely a 
living creature was visible save where a very old 
woman sat on the door-step of one of the hovels 
keeping guard over three or four infants, whose 
mothers were forced by their poverty to leave them 
in the charge of a creature almost as helpless and 
feeble as they. 

Helen shrank back from the scene with an expres- 
sion of disgust; but when she glanced at Clive there 
was just such a light on his upraised face as she had 
seen on it when he knelt beside Margaret Cameron 
on the rocks. He was looking far beyond these 
squalid huts, looking where her still unopened eyes 
could not follow his gaze; and breathing in his heart 
a prayer that to some at least the squalor of these 
homes might not always hide the pathway to the 
golden gates above. 

Involuntarily she moved away from him, humiliated 
and depressed. In the feelings that made Clive 
Elsley’s silence so eloquent she had no part; and 
for the first time Helen found herself asking whether 
his aims, his ambitions, nay, even his trials, were 
not cast in nobler moulds than those over which 
she herself was brooding. 

(To be continued.) 
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NAOMI AND RUTH: AN ANCIENT PICTURE AND ITS LESSONS. 


BY REV. E. G. CHARLESWORTH, VICAR OF ACKLAM, MIDDLESBOROUGH. 


<HOUGH no circumstances in our own 

family history may have shown us 
so much deep human love and union 
as that between Naomi and her 
daughter-in-law, we feel at once the 
beauty and reality of it. 

It seems to send us into ourselves, to make a 
kind of measure of our own affections, and to 
create in us the wish that we may find in them 
the same capacity of loving. Alas! we find that 
our hearts are very light in weight when put 
into the scale with Ruth’s heart. Then follows 
a train of thought like this—“I have never met 
with any one to draw out my affections as she 
had ; I remember the time when there was music 
in me, when my thoughts were bright and trust- 
ful, and when I had not felt the chill of disap- 
pointment and the shadows of evil on my heart. 
I tried to keep this warmth in me, but there 
was so much coldness surrounding me, that it 
would not live, and now I fear it is irrecoverably 
gone.” 

There would be some truth in such thoughts 
as these, but they have another side to them, 








as we shall see further on. The capacity of a 
certain kind of love, a high kind, though not 
the highest kind, becomes worn and weary when 
it is not called into exercise by another heart or 
hearts, and when other hearts too plainly, by 
signs, if not words, tell it to be still, and even 
to die. 

It is not every home which has in it a mother 
like Naomi, or every woman who has such a good 
husband as Ruth had had. Naomi was her 
mother by law only, yet blood has never made, or 
could make, a stronger tie than that which bound 
them. Ruth’s words of response when they were 
likely to be parted, show what sunshine of love and 
kindness had come from her in the past, and how 
well, by warmth, and clearness, and wisdom, she 
had sustained a peculiarly difficult position and 
relationship. 

It may be easily seen how this family of sons 
and daughters-in-law living as near neighbours 
might have let offence rise up in their midst, if 
love, and faith, and wisdom had not kept it down. 
It is questionable if in these days anything like 





Perhaps, whilst viewing this ancient picture we 
may have raised in us a resolve to be in the 
future better relations than we have been in the 
past—better wives, better husbands, better brothers 
and sisters, better mothers and fathers—and if 
this be so, then shall we be better Christians also. 

And, if our hearts have grown old, and the 
weight of years has taken from us the power of 
much emotion, there may be in them a better 
yield than this. The soul bears other fruit besides 
emotion and feeling (which, perhaps, ought rather 
to have the name of foliage than fruit). Beautiful 
foliage the feelings may be, and often is, even as 
that of the summer woods is beautiful, yet at the 
longest its life is short. We mourn for its ebb 
tide, for it is a pleasant tide, but we cannot make 
it flow again as it used. No device or plan of 
middle, or advanced life, can bring back the fervour 
and glow of youth-time, and if we have nothing to 
fall back upon, no kingdom of God within us, and 
no pleasure in thought, reflection, and study, we 
may well mourn. 

But, if we are conscious that within us, beneath 
the yellowed autumn leaf, there is this kingdom, 
this source of quiet joy and compensation, our 
mourning will not be that which is without hope. 


| It is not a possession so attractive to others as 


feeling and emotion, and does not seem to have so 
much vitality in it, but it is a source of the highest 
peace, and a spring of water, as it were, which 
satisfies all thirst. 

If we look more closely into the background of 
this ancient picture we shall see in it an autumn 
tinge, and that Ruth’s words to her mother-in-law, 
when there was a prospect of their separation, had 
in them, besides emotion, something deeper, more 
sacred and durable, a spirituality and religious- 
ness touched by a shadow from the grave, that 
gave them extraordinary beauty—‘‘ Thy God shall 
be my God; where thou diest I will die, and there 
will I be buried also.” To those who see with the 
eyes of the New Testament, a broken heart pro- 
duces more beautiful fruit than a whole and 
youthful one, and the immortal part of us at 
present seems, like the ivy plant, to thrive the 
best where wind and storm have left their under- 


| mark. 


their harmony under similar circumstances could | 


be found on the land. Dark prophecies would 
now immediately be spoken of relatives of the , 
same degree and number who settled down in a 
place under the same roof, or as near neighbours, 
and offence and bitternesses would seem almost a | 
natural offspring of it. 


' affection a foundation and a cement. 


Sorrow and religion, as well as human kind- 
ness and love, had had their part in the forma- 
tion of this indivisible tie between mother and 


daughter. In their mutual griefs and joys they 


_had worshipped together the one true God, and 


thus their religion had been to their union and 
When we 
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kneel in prayer side by side with those we love, 
it seems to make the tie between us more and 
more sacred—‘ The Lord do so to me and more, 
if aught but death part thee and me.” 

This narrative teaches us the power of religion 
and of kindness. What misery would be taken 
from the world if these powers had their right- 
ful sway in it! Then, what evil thoughts and 
evil words, and evil surmises and understandings, 


would be seen dead by the thousand, like the | 


slain upon a battle-field where victory has marched. 
Then could we go in and out amongst one 
another as brethren without any fear of the 
venom of the tongue flowing after us. The under- 
standing of men and women fails, but charity such 
as that which this picture of Ruth and Naomi 
shows us, never fails. Charity fills up all gaps, 


and when the understanding is short in stature, 
and cannot see the path of peace, it steps in before 
it with a lamp, and with gentle speaking, and stops 
the growth of an evil thought in germ. 

We may take it for granted that charity often 
did this kind of service in Naomi’s home. Between 


| her sons and herself, and her daughters-in-law and 
| herself, and between one son and the other, and 
| between one daughter-in-law and the other, there 


must have arisen at times a difference of opinion 
and feeling, and along with it a temptation to 
misconstruction, but charity, the good angel which 
was in all their breasts, gently rebuked the 
thought of evil at its first starting, so that 
the tongue gave it no expression, and thus left 
their unity of spirit and bond of peace un- 
broken. 





STUMPS: 


yas CHAPTER I. 

/5q7 2X’ AMB COURT was not a pleasant place 
3 in hot weather, being one of the nar- 
rowest, closest, and most densely- 
populated of the numberless lanes and 





in the east end of London. 


of these tall, dark, tumble-down houses, was 
no cooler or pleasanter than those of her neighbours, 
save that its cleanliness and neatness made it, in 
those respects, present a contrast. But the atmo- 
sphere was stifling, so little air could ever make its 
way in through the window, which was of the very 
smallest dimensions. 

No great changes or startling events had occurred 
tothe inmates for some time: they still remained 
the same little party of three, Mrs. Park, her little 
girl, and Stumps, the latter a well-known character 
in Lamb Court, and who had once risked his life for 
Nelly Park, by interposing himself between her and 
an infuriated bull which was on the point of tossing 
her. He had been nursed back from what had 
seemed the very gates of death by the unwearied 
devotion of the grateful mother. Since that event 
he had made his home with them, sharing his earn- 
ings with them, and taking the place of an adopted 
son and brother. 

Circumstances had made the bond between them 
aclose one; and the little outcast Stumps, whose 
parents had left him to shift for himself almost from 
the time he could walk, had learnt to love, with all 
the wealth of his young untutored heart, the friends 
who were about the only beings who had ever shown 
him kindness and affection. 

He was still as small and diminutive, as knowing 
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and precocious, as merry and as original in his ways 
and devices for earning money as ever. But, though 


ready enough to show fight upon the least provoca- 
tion, and as continually giving and receiving black 


| eyes as formerly, he was always tender and gentle 


alleys which form a sort of labyrinth | 


Mrs. Park’s little room, at the top of one | 





with little Nelly, whom he looked upon with feelings 
which had never stirred within him until the little 
girl, with her gentleness and timidity, her helpless- 
ness and clinging ways, had awakened all the 
chivalry of his nature. 

But the latter was no longer what she had been. 
The roses on her cheeks—which had attracted the 
notice and admiration of Stumps at their first inter- 
view—had quite faded away; the plump, round little 
features had grown sharp and thin; she seemed, in 
spite of all their love and care, to be wasting away. 

The change had been going on for some time, but 
had become more noticeable curing the trying 
and now the heat of the 
summer weather appeared quite to prostrate her and 
take away any little remnant of strength. She was 
too weak now to do more than sit listlessly in her 
little chair, or lie on her bed, not caring to talk 
much, and taking but scant interest in what went 
on, whilst her little figure grew more and more 
emaciated, and her face whiter and whiter. 

Mrs. Park and Stumps looked at her with anxious 
wistful eyes, not liking so much as to breathe their 
fears one to another, but trying, by every means in 
their power, to procure little delicacies to tempt her 
appetite. That, however, was no easy thing for 
them to do, when they had such a hard struggle 
merely to obtain enough to support life. 

But it was heart-breaking to see Nelly drooping 
before their eyes, growing every day more fragile and 
wasted, for want of good air and food, and the free 
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joyous life among the birds ‘and flowers, the green 
fields and shady trees, to which she had been accus- 
tomed before they came to London. She did not 
complain, and was always patient and gentle; but 
as one hot day after another came and went—the 
nights being little cooler than the days—she seemed 
to pant for air, whilst her languor increased visibly. 

Stumps, when he came in, would speak in hushed 
tones, and move about with noiseless tread, lest she 
should be asleep, and he should disturb her. If she 
seemed a little better, then he would sit by her and 
try to amuse her with an account of his doings through 
the day, whilst Mrs. Park bent over her needlework 
late into the night to try and make a few extra pence 
to expend upon Nelly. All that love and tenderness 
eculd do for her was done, but more and more the 
fear pressed itself upon them that they would not be 
able to keep her much longer with them. 

One morning in particular she seemed worse than 
usual, and could not touch a morsel of breakfast, 
though there was butter on her bread, whilst the others 
were eating theirs dry. Stumps, after having swal- 
lowed a few mouthfuls in silence, rose with a sort of 
sad desperation in his manner, and seizing his cap, 
left the room without saying a word, not even bidding 
his little favourite “good-bye,” as was always his 
custom. For he could not trust himself to speak, 
he felt such a lump in his throat, and such an inclina- 
tion to break down and have a good cry over Nelly. 

He went out with the earnest purpose of getting 
some money in any honest way that he could—he 
would not mind how; he was ready to do anything 
for Nelly’s sake—so that he might be able to bring 
home something nice for her. He knew Mrs. Park 
would not be receiving anything for a day or two, 
until her work was finished and she could take it 
home, so that everything depended upon him, he felt. 

But Stumps met with bad fortune that day; no one 
seemed to want his help, no odd jobs turned up; his 
fertile brain seemed to have no fresh plan it could 
devise; whilst his spirits, which were usually equal 
to any emergency, had some unaccountable heavy 
weight upon them, sinking lower and lower as each 
hour only brought fresh disappointment. 

He grew hungry enough himself as the day wore on, 
but he gave no thought to that, he was accustomed 
to discomfort in every shape and form; but he did 
think—and that with a bursting heart—of the little 
white face which lay back, like a drooping lily, upon 
the pillow in that hot room in Lamb Court, and he 
longed with an unutterable yearning to do something 
for her, to take her back something that might 
tempt her to eat, and so keep life within her. For if 
she went on like this! he could not pursue the 
thought, but broke off with a catching of his breath 
that sounded like a sob. 

Poor Stumps! he was sorely tempted that day, 
and tried in various ways. One sharp temptation 
came in the opportunity to seize and run off with 








some beautiful cakes, all over currants and sugar, 
that lay just within the door of a pastrycook’s shop, 
and which he could easily have taken during the 
absence of the shopkeeper, whom he watched dis. 
appear through a door at the back for some minutes, 
He could have done it in a second. He actually had 
made a step forward ; his foot was on the threshold, 
and his hand stretched forward; for his mouth had 
almost watered as he thought how Nelly would enjoy 
such delicacies. 

But at that moment came back to his memory Mrs, 
Park’s simple teaching, and the words he and Nelly 
had learned together, “‘ Thou, God, seest me,” and he 
drew back his hand, and rushed away, his cheek burn- 
ing with shame as he thought of what he had so nearly 
been doing, and how dismayed and grieved his two 
best friends would be to think him capable of such a 
sin. 

How glad he was he had been kept from it! For 
had he stolen the cakes, how could he have faced Mrs, 
Park afterwards ? When she asked him how he got 
them he must have invented some lie about them, 
and that might have led on to another. And how 
could Nelly—little, innocent, truthful Nelly—love 
him if he stole and told lies! How could he ever go 
near her, knowing he was a thief! Oh, how thankful 
he was that the thought of God had come into his 
mind, and stopped him just in time! 

But still, he could not bear to go back without 
taking in something with him. 

“T must get some tin somehow, that’s certain,” 
he sighed to himself. “TI can’t think what you’ve 
been about to-day, Stumps, you great stupid, not to 
have been clever enough to turn a penny afore this! 
And you boasts of your cleverness too! Make haste, 
then, and think of some new dodge, you duffer! As 
the old ones haven’t answered, try and hit upon 
somethink fresh.” 

Thus sharply admonishing himself, the boy rubbed 
his fingers through his hair until it nearly stood on 
end. Then he took to his usual attitude when in 
deep thought, and reversing his position, stood for a 
while with his head on the pavement and his bare 
feet held aloft in the air. It was an old accomplish- 
ment, or rather habit, of his, and had become so easy 
to him that he did not seem to care much which he 
stood upon—head or feet. 

Whether he thought that seeing everything thus 
in an inverted position helped to suggest new ideas, 
or whether sending the blood to his head in this 
manner had the strange effect of quickening his 
brains, certain it is that he always fancied his most 
brilliant inspirations came to him when in that 
attitude. 

But to-day no inspiration came. His spirits and 
energies were at toolow an ebb; his inventive genius 
totally failed him for once. In a dejected frame of 
mind he spun himself round and once more alighted 
on his feet, when he found he had become an object 
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of interest to a tall youth, lounging lazily against a 
lamp-post near. 

The two were now face to face, Stumps, with his 
queer costume and shrewd-looking face, coolly re- 
turning the gaze of the other. 

“Well, you’re a rum chap, I must say,” he re- 
marked ; “I was a-wondering how much longer you 
meant to hold out, and was a-thinking if you didn’t 
turn round on your feet soon your head would get 
glued to the pavement.” 

“Oh, that aint nothink!” responded Stumps, 
rather scornfully. ‘I could stand like that double 
the time if I’d a mind to.” 

The other looked incredulous. 

“T could, I tell ye. It’s easy enough to me; and 
there aint a boy in London, I don’t believe, could 
beat me at it. I warrant I could hold out longer 
than any of ’em.” 

“Let ’s see you, then. It’s easy to brag, but 
aint always so easy to do the thing. Spin yourself 
round again, and let me see by my watch how long 
you can keep going. Fire away!” and he pulled out 
an old silver time-piece. 

“Not for nothink,” said Stumps. 
me a copper I’ll do it, not without.” 

“You’re a sharp one, you are!” remarked the 
youth; but he took a penny from his pocket, and 
flung it half good-naturedly at the other. “It’ll 
help to pass the time whilst I’m waiting; so look 
sharp, and mind you make good your bragging.” 

Our ragged friend fulfilled his part of the bargain 
apparently to the satisfaction of his new acquaintance, 
who glanced at him with some admiration as he 
finished up with a series of somersaults, which he 
executed with great neatness and agility. 

“Td go in for being an acrobat if I was you, for 
you seem to have a turn that way,’ he observed, as 
he walked off; whilst Stumps, tightly holding his 
penny in his hand, and chuckling to himself with 
amusement at the way in which he had earned it, 
proceeded to consider in what way he could best lay 
it out upon Nelly. 

Some thick gingerbread, which caught his eye in a 
shop window near, tempted him; he felt so sure she 
would never be able to resist that. He glanced at 
it rather longingly as he paid down his money, and 
received into his hands its equivalent in the shape of 
the brown shiny-looking stuff which had taken his 
fancy. 

For to him, with his hungry appetite, it would have 
seemed delicious ; but, to his exceeding and bitter 
disappointment, Nelly, after nibbling a crumb or two, 
laid it down again in silence. 

“Don’t you like it, Nelly?” he asked, almost with 
the tears in his eyes. 


“If you gives 


“T thought you’d have been 
sure to have eaten. that. 
it?” 

“Yes,” answered the child, not wishing to pain 
him by failing to appreciate what he had brought 
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her, and trying in vain to force herself to take more 
of it, for his face wore such a wistful look. But it 
was no use; in spite of herself she turned against 
it. 

“You eat it, Stumps,” and she held it out to- 
wards him. 

“No, I aint a-goin’ to do that,” said poor Stumps, 
who, in his hunger, could readily have despatched it in 
a few mouthfuls. “I aint a-goin’ to take it from 
you; ’cause I bought it a-purpose for you, Nelly, 
with the only copper I ’ve earned all day.” 

He said this, not to show the extent of his own 
sacrifice—for of that he did not think for a moment 
—but because he wanted her to know that if he 
could have done more for her he would; and the 
words came in accents of the deepest disappointment. 

“Suppose we put it by for her,” said Mrs. Park, 
who felt for him. ‘ May-be she'll be able to eat it 
later on, or to-morrow, but she hasn’t fancied any- 
thing all day. But it was very kind of Stumps to 
bring it to you, Nelly dear.” 

The child’s languid blue eyes turned towards the 
boy as if to thank him, whilst she held out her little 
thin hot hand, which he took in his as he stood 
beside her. But she seemed too weak for many 
words. Her face, too, as it lay on the pillow, looked 
paler and more wasted than ever, the blue veins 
showing so plainly through the transparent skin, 
whilst the dark circles under her eyes made them 
seem unnaturally large and luminous. Such lovely 
eyes they were ; but oh! so tired and patient-looking, 
that it went to Stumps’ heart. And after a few 
minutes the heavy eyelids closed. 

The boy stood watching her for a moment or two 
with a mournful gaze, as he noted her waxen, almost 
death-like, appearance ; and then, as if seized with 
some sudden pain, he turned away with an odd sort 
of smothered sound, and made his escape from the 
room, 

His grief could be kept under no longer, but must 
have its way, so terrible a fear had laid hold of him, 
and he was unable this time to put it from him. So 
he rushed out, down the court and into the street, 
where at length he sank upon a door-step, burying 
his face in his hands, whilst the tears coursed down 
his cheeks, and deep sobs shook his frame. 

“ Well, well! what’s the matter? What has 
happened now?” said a voice behind him, after a 
while; and turning round, he perceived a stout, 
rather good-natured-looking elderly woman standing 
in the doorway. 

“What are you crying about, my boy?” she 
asked; for the depth of his grief, from whatever 
cause it might arise, testified to its genuineness, and 
her compassion seemed excited. 

Stumps lifted his mottled tear-stained face—on 
which were dark streaks wherever the tears had 
mingled with the dust and dirt already clinging to 
it—and glanced at her. 
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There was something friendly in her aspect, as his 
quick eye saw in a moment, and he was sorely in 
need of comfort. So, instead of getting up and 
moving off, as had been his first impulse, he replied, 
with a great sob which threatened to choke him, 
“Nelly ’s ill,—and—I think—she ’ll die!” 

Then, with a loud wail of anguish, he sank again 
on the step, ramming his fists into his eyes, with a 
gesture of utter and despairing grief; for the giving 
expression to his fear had made it seem the more 
near and terrible. 

“ And who’s Nelly? your little sister ?” 

“No; I aint—got—no sister,” he jerked out, 
between the sobs which caught his breath. ‘ She’s 
better—nor—a sister.” 

“‘ And is she very ill?” 

“ Aye!’’ he answered, almost fiercely, his shrill 
voice, in his misery, pitched in so high a key that 
it almost sounded as if he were quarreling with 
some one. “Aye, she’s bad enough, and she gets— 
worse and worse.” 

“What is the matter with her?” asked the 
woman. 

“‘ Her mother thinks it sumption, or some’ ut o’ that 
sort; ’cause her father had it, and it took him off. 
But I think it’s just ‘cause we can’t get her to 
eat nothink, and no air won’t come in at the little 
winder.” 

“You can’t get her to eat nothing! That’s bad. 
I had a little gal that way once; a pretty little gal 
she was, with such bright rosy cheeks afore she got 
ill,” said the woman, in dreamy, meditative tones, as 
if looking far back into the distant years. 

“That’s just like our Nelly!” exclaimed Stumps. 
*‘ And she’ve got such pretty blue eyes too. But 
did your little gal get well? ” he asked, eagerly. 

“No,” she answered, quietly. ‘‘ She went on get- 
ting ‘ tireder and tireder,’ as she called it, until one 
May day her eyes shut just as they did when she 
used to go to sleep—only she never opened them 
again.” 

There was a pause, broken by the boy inquiring, 
“Have you got a pictur of her?” 

“No,” replied the mother, shaking her head, “I 
haven’t got no picture of my pretty little Susie; but, 
there, I don’t need one, for I’ve got her picture in 
my heart, seems tome. Leastways, I know whenever 
T sit down quiet to myself in the dusk, when the 
long day’s work is over, or even sometimes when I’m 
as busy as busy can be in the shop, I seem to see her 
face right afore me, same as I used to, Lor! I aint 
forgot nor aint like to forget it; I don’t need no 
picture. For a picture couldn’t take her a hundred 
different ways like I can remember her, sometimes 
a-laughing, and sometimes as grave and thought- 
ful as an old woman, when she was a-reading out 
of her book they taught her at the school. She 





used to read about the place she was going to, she 
said.” 

“ Ah, Nelly knows about that place ; but oh, I hope 
she aint a-goin’ there just yet!” cried Stumps, with 
a quavering in his tones, as the remembrance of his 
own grief came back to him. ‘‘’Cause, whatever 
would her mother and me do without her ?” 

“We must see if we can’t make her well again,” 
said the other, kindly. “I know what we’ll do,” she 
added, as if a bright thought had just struck her; 
and, stepping back into the little shop, she took out 
of the window a small bunch of grapes—the only one 
left. 

“There,” she said, “that’s what Susie was so 
fond of; she would eat them when she couldn’t eat 
anything else. You take ’em back to Nelly, and see 
if they don’t do her good.” 

Stumps seized them eagerly, in his haste almost 
forgetting to thank her; and was rushing off, when 
she called after him, “ Come back to-morrow, and let 
me know how she is.” 

“Aye, aye!’’ shouted the boy, whose bare feet were 
speeding over the pavement as fast as they could go, 
his newly-revived hope rendering him more swift- 
footed than usual, so that he was soon out of sight, 
and a few minutes sufficed to bring him to Nelly’s 
bedside. (To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

26. What prophecy describes the degrading cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the burial of one of the 
kings of Judah ? : 

27. What proverb is mentioned by Ezekiel as 
being much used by the Israelites in contempt of 
God’s warnings by His prophets ? 

28. Who is mentioned by St. John as having 
been very charitable to his poorer brethren in the 
faith whether friends or strangers ? 

29. Where do we find the first mention made of 
boxes being used in church, for the collecting of 
money for church repairs ? 

30. When Nehemiah was rebuilding the walls of 
Jerusalem, what means did he employ to prevent a 
sudden attack upon his workmen ? 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 48. 

15. Certain Jews who had been taken as prisoners 
of war to Rome, and who on being set at liberty 
formed themselves into an assembly, and built a 
synagogue (Acts vi. 9). 

16, A fifth part each year (Gen. xli. 34). 

17. Heb. x. 25. 

18. Because it was he whom Joseph caused to be 
kept in prison while his brethren returned with the 
corn to their father (Gen. xlii. 24). 

19. Ex. xxxiv. 23, 24. 
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HASTY word, a proud farewell, 
Brief anger, and repentant tears, 


And life sounds dulled like muffled bell 


* Through weary space of years. 


582 


PARTED. 


O foolish tongue! that idly spake, 
O foolish heart! so proud to be, 
O foolish lovers! who may wake 
| When ’tis too late, the truth to see 
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So it fell out. He went away, 
And she was left alone to grieve ; 
And dimmer shone the sun by day, 
And paler rose the moon at eve, 


Henceforth for each the sapphire sheen 
Grew greyer in the summer skies ; 
The golden lights upon the green 
All faded into sombre dyes. 
The song of birds, the rippling hum 
Of fountain as it rose and fell, 
To them all tuneless had become, 
And rang for hope a dreary knell. 


And so they parted—and the tide 





Of love rolled on its far-off way ; 


Earth stretched a desert plain out wide, 
Wherein no fair oasis lay. 


Yet oft in foreign lands did he 
Recall her image as she passed 

That morn; and in her fancy she 
Beheld him as she saw him last. 


Until through memory heart to heart 

Drew nigh, though oceans rolled between; 
Time plucking out the rankling dart, 

They lingered over what had been, 


With loving longing for the past. 
O foolish tongue! that idly spake, 
O foolish lovers! who at last 
To your own foolishness awake. 
JULIA GODDARD. 








A FEW NOTES ON DR. FARRAR’S “LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


BY THE REV. W. BENHAM B.D., 


VICAR OF MARGATE, 


** And when he had opened the book, he found the place where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent ime to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 


recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. . 


-.... And he began 


to say unto them, This day is the scripture fulfilled in your ears,”—LUEE iv. 17—21. 


UCH is the account which the evangelist 
gives of the beginning of the public 
ministry of Christ, and it furnishes the 
true text by which His work and life are 
to be tried by all generations. For as 

the prophet of Nazareth now announced to His 
fellow-townsfolk that those were the beneficent 
objects of His mission, so did He afterwards to the 
messengers of the Baptist: “Go and show John 
again those things which ye hear and see: the blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and, the poor have the gospel preached to them. 

Any earnest man reflecting on the present state 
of Christendom must admit that the text which 
Christ proposed to His contemporaries ought to be 
the text by which we should judge of His claim 
at this day to our love and trust. The primary 
question which we should ask ourselves is not 
what is the exact nature of the dogmatic system 





of Christianity, nor what is the exact amount of 


evidence which we have of the different portions 


of His history—still less, what would become of 


society, supposing the Christian faith were aban- 
doned—all these are important in their place, but 
above and beneath them all lies this :—What is 
the history of Christ, as the recognised records 
give it, able todo? ‘To heal broken hearts, and 
deliver captives, and enlighten the blind, and bring 
peace to the soul. 

It was a deep pleasure to me, on my first reading 
of Dr. Farrar’s “ Life of Christ,” to see how earnestly 


he endeavours to apply the Saviour’s own text to 





the written records; and myimpressions have been 
confirmed by the second reading. Setting aside 
books of a devotional and homiletical character, 
such as those o1 Isaac Williams, or those written 
with controversial purpose, such as Dr. Liddon’s 
Bampton Lectures, we have had of late years se- 
veral works on the narratives contained in the 
four Gospels. One of the most remarkable was 
M. Rénan’s Vie de Jesus. He started on the 
assumption that miracles were impossible, and, 
therefore, had to explain away or reject a very 
large portion of the four Gospels. An English 
writer has written an English Life of Jesus, 
but the greater portion of his book is occupied 
with hunting up arguments against the truth 
of the Gospels, and, therefore, is in no sense an 
attempt to examine their spiritual value. It is 
a purely destructive book. He does not say, “Let 
the Gospels tell their own story,” but he brings 
forward reasons why we should not belicve them 
at all. On the other side, we have had defenders, 
whose fault was arguing like lawyers who hold a 
brief, and desiring simply to prove their opponents 
wrong, not to demonstrate the moral goodness 
of their client, and win men’s love to Him. 

Dr. Farrar’s book is an attempt to place himself 
in the position of a spectator, and examine the 
Gospel records as they stand by the light of all 
such aids and helps 2s his wide reading and good 
scholarship can afferd him. Whatever his own 
views on inspiration, or Church doctrines, or the 
tendencies of modern thought and scientific in- 
vestigations, he lays them on one side as he reads 
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the Gospels to see what they, and not modern 
commentaries, have to tell. I am not throwing 


approaches the examination of the question from 


any slight upon Church history in saying this, for | 


Church history has an importance, when we con- | 


template Christianity as a whole, which cannot 
be overrated; but if we are to hold that our faith 
is not a cunningly-devised fable, and that the 
Christendom of 1876 is ruled over by a living 
Christ, Dr. Farrar will have done a good work by 
simply bringing us back once more to study the 
story of the four evangelists. Where “ discre- 
pancies” occur in the different narratives he 
neither disguises them nor magnifies their import- 
ance. Where the narrators themselves did not 
go out of their way to seek uniformity in detail, 
there is no need for us to do so. In some cases 
entire harmony is probably possible, in others it 
certainly is not. Dr. Farrar tells us in each 
case all that can be told,and then leaves it alone; 
knowing, as he says in one place, no theory of 
inspiration which renders exact accuracy ne- 
cessary. 


So again with the question of miracles : there is 


deep wisdom in the following passage from the | 


Preface :—‘‘ Nor have I left the subject of the 
credibility of miracles, and the general authen- 
ticity of the Gospel narratives, entirely untouched, 
although there was the less need for my entering 
fully upon those questions in the following pages 
from my having already stated elsewhere, to the 
best of my ability, the grounds of my belief. The 
same remark applies to the yet more solemn truth 
of the Divinity of Christ. That—not, indeed, as 
surrounded with all the recondite inquiries about 
the hypostatic union, the abstract impeccability, 
and such scholastic formule, but in its broad 
scriptural simplicity — was the subject of the 
Hulsean lectures before the University of Cam- 
bridge in the year 1870. 
the creed of the Church in this particular ap- 
proach the subject from a totally opposite point to 
our own. They read the earlier chapters of St. 
Luke and St. Matthew, and openly marvel that 
any mind can believe what to them appears to be 
palpable mythology ; or they. hear the story of one 
of Christ’s miracles of power—the walking on the 
Sea of Galilee, or turning the water into wine— 
and scarcely conceal their insinuated misgiving as 
to the honesty of those who can accept such nar- 
ratives as true. Doubtless, we should share their 
convictions in these respects, if we approached the 
subject in the same spirit and by the same 
avenues. To show that we do not and why we 
do not so approach it is—incidentally, at least— 
one of the objects of this book. 'The sceptic—and 
let me here say at once that I hope to use no 
single word of anger or denunciation against a 
Scepticism which I know to be in many cases 


perfectly honest and self-sacrificingly noble— 





Those who have rejected | 


a point of view the very opposite to that of the 
believer. He looks at the majestic 
parently unbroken uniformity of 


order and ap- 
law, until the 
universe becomes to him but the result mechani- 
cally evolved from tendencies at once irreversible 
and self-originated. To & conception 
is wholly inconceivable. Law to us involves the 
necessity of postulating a lawgiver ; and ‘ Nature,’ 
which we only use as an unscientific and imagina- 
tive synonym for the sum-total of observed pheno- 
mena, involves in our conceptions the Divine power, 
of whose energy it is but the visible translucence. 
We believe that the God and Creator of * Nature’ 
has made Himself known to us, if not by a primi- 
tive intuition, at any rate by immediate revelation 
to our hearts and consciences; and, therefore, such 
narratives as those to which I have alluded are not 
nakedly and singly presented to us in ail their 
unsupported and startling difficulty. To us they 
are but incidental items in a faith which lies at the 
very basis of our being—they are but fragments 
of that great whole which comprises all that is 
Divine, and mysterious, and supernatural in the 
two great words Christianity and Christendom. 
And hence, though we no longer prominently urge 


us such 


the miracles of Christ as the proofs of our religion, 
yet, on the other hand, we cannot regard them as 
stumbling-blocks in the path of an historical belief. 
We study the sacred books of all the great reli- 
gions of the world; we see the effect exercised by 
those religions on the mind of their votaries ; and, 
in spite of all the truths which even the worst of 
them enshrine, we watch the failure of them all 
to produce the inestimable blessings which we our- 
selves enjoy from infancy, which we treasure as 
dearly as our life, and which we regard as solely 
due to the spread and establishment of the faith 
we hold. We read the systems and treatises of 
ancient philosophy, and, in spite of all the great 
and noble elements in which they abound, we see 
their total incapacity to console, or support, or 
deliver, or regenerate the world. ‘Then we see the 
light of Christianity dawning like a tender day- 
spring amid the universal and intolerable darkness. 
From the first, that new religion allies itself with 
the world’s utter feeblenesses, and those feeble- 
nesses it 
learning, 


shares; yet, without wealth, without 
without genius, without arms, without 
anything to dazzle and 
outcasts and exiles, of fugitives and prisoners— 
numbering among its earliest converts not many 
wise, not many noble, not many mighty, but such 
as the gaoler of Philippi and the runaway siave of 


attract—the religion of 


Colossse—with no blessing apparently upon it, save 


such as cometh from above—with no light what- 


ever about it, save the light that comes from 
heaven—it puts to flight kings and their armies; 
it breathes a new life. and a new hope, and a new 
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and unknown holiness into a guilty and decrepit 
world. This we see; and we see the work grow 
and increase, and become more and more irresisti- 
ble, and spread ‘with the gentleness of a sea that 
caresses the shore it covers.’ And seeing this, we 
recall the faithful principle of the wise and tolerant 
rabbi, uttered more than 1,800 years ago: ‘If this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it, lest haply ye be found to fight against God.’” 

Wise words, as well as eloquent, these, showing 
that the writer has laboured not only to give a 
sound reason for the faith that is in him, but also 
to present it in well-balanced, well-proportioned 
detail to his readers, riglitly dividing the word of 
truth. He has written a book likely to prove 
useful to his generation, by teaching love as well 
as faith towerds Christ. 

So much I have ventured to say of my general 
impressions of the book. It is time to give some 
details of the life itself, as Dr. Farrar presents 
them before us. Take, first, this description of an 
“jinn,” such as that in which the Saviour was 
born. 

“*Come, now, let us go unto Bethlehem, and see 
this thing which has come to pass, which the Lord 
made known to us,’ said the shepherds, when 
those angel songs had ceased to break the starry 
silence. Their way would lead them up the ter- 
raced hill, and through the moonlit gardens of 
Bethlehem, until they reached the summit of the 
grey ridge on which the little town is built. On 
that summit stood the village inn. The khan (or 
caravanserai) of a Syrian village at that day was 
probably identical in its appearance and accom- 
modation with those which still exist in modern 
Palestine. A khan is a low structure, built of 
rough stones, and generally only a single storey 
in height. It consists for the most part of a square 
enclosure, in which the cattle can be tied up in 
safety for the night, and an arched recess for the 
accommodation of travellers. The leewan, or paved 
floor of the recess, is raised a foot or two above 
the level of the courtyard. A large khan—such, 
for instance, as that of which the ruins may still 
be seen at Khan Minyeh, on the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee—might contain a series of such recesses, 
which are, in fact, low small rooms, with no front 
wall to them. They are, of course, perfectly pub- 
lic; everything that takes place in them is visible 
to every person inthe khan. They are also totally 
devoid of even the most ordinary furniture. The 
traveller may bring his own carpet, if he likes, may 
sit cross-legged upon it for his meals, and may lie 
upon itat night. Asarule, too, he must bring his 
own food, attend to his own cattle, and draw his 
own water from the neighbouring spring. He 
would neither expect nor require attendance, and 
would pay cnly the merest trifle for the advantage 





of shelter, safety, and a floor on which tolie. But 
if he chanced to arrive late, and the leewans were 
all occupied by earlier guests, he would have no 
choice but to be content with such accommodation 
as he could find in the courtyard below, and secure 
for himself and his family such small amount of 
cleanliness and decency as are compatible with an 
unoccupied corner on the filthy area, which must 
be shared by horses, mules, and camels. The 
litter, the closeness, the unpleasant smell of the 
crowded animals, the unwelcome intrusion of the 
pariah dogs, the necessary society of the very 
lowest hangers-on of the caravauserai, are adjuncts 
to such a position which can only be realised by 
any traveller in the East who happens to have 
been placed in similar circumstances. In Pales- 
tine it not unfrequently happens that the entire 
khan, or at any rate the portion of it in which the 
animals are housed, is one of those innumerable 
caves which abound in the limestone rocks of its 
central hills. Such seems to have been the case 
at the little town of Bethlehem—Ephratate, in 
the land of Judah. Justin Martyr the Apologist, 
who, from his birth at Shechem, was familiar with 
Palestine, and who lived less than a century after 
the time of our Lord, places the scene of the Nati- 
vity in a cave. This is, indeed, the ancient and 
constant tradition both of the Eastern and the 
Western churches, and it is one of the few to which, 
though unrecorded in the Gospel history, we may 
attach a reasonable probability. Over this cave 
has risen the church and convent of the Na- 
tivity.” 

Take, again, two or three excerpts from the de- 
scription of Nazareth, the home of our Lord 
during His first thirty years. ‘The hill which 
forms the northern limit of the plain of Jezreel 
run almost due east and west from the Jordan 
valley to the Mediterranean, and their southern 
slopes were in the district assigned to the tribe 
of Zebulun. Almost in the centre of this chain 
of hills there is a single cleft in the limestone, 
forming the cntrance to a little valley. As the 
traveller leaves the plain he will ride up a steep 
and narrow pathway, broidered with grass and 
flowers, through scenery which is neither colossal 
nor overwhelming, but infinitely beautiful and pic- 
turesque. Beneath him, on the right-hand side, 
the vale will gradually widen, until it becomes 
about a quarter of a mile in breadth. The basin 
of the valley is divided by hedges of cactus into 
little fields and gardens, which, about the fall of 
the spring rains, wear an aspect of indescrib- 
able calm, and glow with a tint of the richest green. 
Beside the narrow pathway, at no great distance 
apart from each other, are two wells, and the 
women who draw water there are more beautiful, 
and the ruddy, bright-eyed shepherd boys who 
sit or play by the well-sides, in their gay-coloured 
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Oriental costume, are a happier, bolder, brighter- 
looking race than the traveller will have seen else- 
where. Gradually the valley opens into a little 
natural amphitheatre of hills, supposed by some 
to be the crater of an extinct volcano; and there, 
clinging to the hollows of a hill which rises to 
the height of some five hundred feet above it, lie, 
‘like a handful of pearls in a goblet of emerald,’ 
the flat roofs and narrow streets of alittle Eastern 
town. There is a small church, the massive 
buildings of a convent, the tall minaret of a mos- 


que, a clear abundant fountain, houses built of 


white stone and gardens scattered among them 
umbrageous with figs and olives and rich with the 
scarlet blossoms of orange and pomegranate. In 
spring at least everything about the place looks 
indescribably bright and soft: doves murmur in 
the trees; the hoopoe flits about in ceaseless 
activity; the bright blue roller-bird, the com- 
monest and loveliest bird of Palestine, flashes like 
a living sapphire over fields which are enamelled 
with innumerable flowers. And that little town 
is En Nazirah, Nazareth, where the Son of God, 
the Saviour of mankind, spent nearly thirty 
years of His mortallife. It was, in fact, His native 
village, His home for all but three or four years 
of his life on earth; the village which lent its 
then ignominious name to the scornful title writ- 
ten upon the cross; the village from which He 
did not disdain to draw His appellation when He 
spake in vision to the persecuting Saul. And 
along the narrow mountain-path which I have 
described, His feet must have often trod, for it 
is the only approach by which, in returning 
northwards from Jerusalem, He could 
reached the home of His infancy, youth, and 
manhood. He who has seen the children 
of Nazareth in their red caftans, and bright tunics 
of silk or cloth girded with a many-coloured 
sash and sometimes covered with a loose outer 
jacket of white or blue—he who has watched their 
noisy and merry games, and heard their ringing 


have | 





laughter as they wander about the hills of their | 


little native vale, or play in bands on the hill-side 
beside their sweet and abundant fountain, may 
perhaps form some conception of how Jesus 
looked and played when He too was a child. 
And the traveller who has followed any of these 
children—as I have done—io their simple homes, 
ard seen the scanty furniture, the plain but sweet 
and wholesome food, the uneventful, happy, 


patriarchal life, may form a vivid conception of | 
the manner in which Jesus lived. Nothing can | 
be plainer than those houses, with the doves | 


sunning themselves on the white roofs, and the 
vines wreathing about them. The mats or carpets 
are laid loose along the walls; sloes and sandals 
are taken offat the threshold; from the centre hangs 
alamp, which forms the only ornament of the 


room; in some recess in the wall is placed the 
wooden chest, painted with bright colours, which 
contains the books or other possessions of the 
family ; on a ledge that runs round the wall, within 
easy reach, are, neatly rolled up, the gay-coloured 
quilts which serve as beds, and on the same ledge 
are ranged the earthen vessels for daily use; near 
the door stand the large common water-jars of red 
clay, with a few twigs and green leaves—often of 
aromatic shrubs—thrust into their orifices to keep 
the water cool. At meal-time a painted wooden 
stool is placed in the centre of the apartment, a 
large tray is put upon it, and in the middle of the 
tray stands the dish of rice and meat, or libbdn, 
or stewed fruits, from which all help themselves 
incommon. Both before and after the meal, the 
servant, or the youngest member of the family, 
pours water over the hands from a brazen ewer 
into a brazen bowl. So quiet, so simple, so un- 
eventful, was the outward life of the family of 
Nazareth.” 

The summit of the hill on which the city was 
built (see Luke iv. 29) must certainly be included 
among the spots which we are absolutely certain 
that the Redeemer’s feet often trod; and, accord- 
ingly, Dr. Farrar gives an elaborate description 
of the view beneath and around this hill. It is 
in the best style of his careful and rich word- 
painting. The whole passage is too long for 
quotation, but I must give a few words :—“ The 
view from this spot would in any country be re- 
garded as extraordinarily rich and lovely; but it 
receives @ yet more indescribable charm from 
our belief that here, with His feet among the 
mountain flowers, and the soft breeze lifting the 
hair from His temples, Jesus must often have 
watched the eagles poised in the cloudless blue, 
and have gazed upwards as He heard overhead the 
rushing plumes of the long line of pelicans, as they 
winged their way from the streams of Kishon to 
the Lake of Galilee. And what a vision would be 
outspread before Him, as He sat at spring-time 
on the green and thyme-besprinkled turf! To 
Him every field and fig-tree, every palm and 
garden, every house and synagogue, would have 
been a familiar object; and, most fondly of all, 
amongst the square, flat-roofed houses, would 
His eye single out the little dwelling-place of the 
village carpenter.” 

I have thought it right to give these copious 
quotations in order to give the reader some com- 
petent idea of the book. All through there is the 
same wealth of illustration and careful observa~ 
tion. But if I am not altogether mistaken, he has 
imbibed very deeply the spirit of Dr. Plumptre’s 
Boyle Lectures, ‘ Christ and Christendom.” 
In his fearless pursuance of the actual truth, his 
healthy dread of the Apollinarian tendencies which 
certainly have shown themselves in many so-called 
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orthodox writers, I am sure I discern the influence 
of Dr. Plumptre’s pious, learned, and most sugges- 
tive work. One need only transcribe at haphazard 
some of the headings of the sixty-two chapters to 
suggest how much help the reader will find from 
these pages—‘The Boyhood of Jesus,” “The 
Temptation,” “The First Apostles,” ‘The First 
Miracle,” “The Woman of Samaria,” “ Rejected 
by the Nazarenes,” “The Sinner and the Phari- 
see,’ “ Deepening Opposition,” “The Demoniac 
Boy,” “ The Last Discourse.” In each case where 
there are synoptic narratives they are carefully 
put together before the subject-matter is dis- 
cussed, and each chapter might be turned into a 
most telling sermon. Here and there we have 
what nearly approaches fiction as regards style. I 
mean that Dr. Farrar, drawing from monuments 
and from contemporary authors, as well as from 
the sacred narrative, and throwing in a few cir- 
cumstances that migit have happened, produces a 
realistic picture. We will give one illustration of 
what we mean. It is from a chapter (xxii.) entitled 
‘« Jesus as he lived in Galilee : ”— 

“Let us suppose ourselves to mingle with any one 
fragment of those many multitudes which at this 
period awaited Him at every point of His career, 
and let us gaze on Him as they did when He was 
aman on earth. Weare on that little plain that 
runs between the hills of Zebulon and Naphtali, 
somewhere between the villages of Kefr Kenna 
and the so-called Kana-el-Jabal. A sea of corn, 
fast yellowing to the harvest, is around us, and 
the bright innumerable flowers that broider the 
way-side are richer and larger than those of 
home. The path on which we stand leads in one 
direction to Accho and the coast, in the other over 
the summit of Hattin to the Sea of Galilee. The 
land is lovely with all the loveliness of a spring 
day in Palestine, but the hearts of the eager, ex- 
cited crowd, in the midst of which we stand, are 
too much oceupied by ope absorbing thought to 
notice its beauty : for some of them are blind, and 
sick, and lame, and they know not whether to-day 
a finger of mercy, a word of healing—nay, even 
the touch of the garment of this great unknown 
prophet as He passes by—may not alter and 
gladden the whole complexion of their future lives. 
And farther back, at a little distance from the 
crowd, standing among the wheat, with covered 
lips, and warning off all who approached them 
with the cry, Tamé, Tamé—‘ Unclean ! Unclean !’ 
clad in mean an“ scanty garments, are some fearful 
and mutilated figures, whom, with a shudder, we 
recognise as .epers. 

“The coments of the crowd show that many 
different motives have brought them together. 
Some are there from interest, some from curiosity, 
some from the vulgar contagion of enthusiasm 
which they cannot themselves explain. Marvellous 





tales of Him—of His mercy, of His power, of His 
gracious words, of His mighty deeds—are passing 
from lip to lip, mingled, doubtless, with suspicions 
and calumnies. One or two Scribes and Pharisees 
who are present, holding themselves a little apart 
from the crowd, whisper to each other their per- 
plexities, their indignation, their alarm. 
“Suddenly, over the rising ground, at no great 
distance, is seen the cloud of dust which marks 
an approaching company; and a young boy of 
Magdala, or Bethsaida, heedless of the scornful 
reproaches of the Scribes, points in that direction, 
and runs excitedly forward with the shout of 
Malka Meshichah! Malka Meshichah— The King 
Messiah! the King Messiah!’ which, even on 
youthful lips, must have quickened the heart- 
beats of a simple Galilean throng. And now the 
throng approaches. It is a motley multitude of 
young and old, composed mainly of peasants, but 
with others of higher rank interspersed in their 
loose array—here a frowning Pharisee, there a 
gaily-clad Herodian whispering to some Greek 
merchant or Roman soldier his scoffing comments 
on the enthusiasm of the crowd. But these are the 
few, and almost every eye of that large throng is 
constantly directed towards One who stands in the 
centre of the separate group which the crowd sur- 
rounds. In the front of this group walk some of the 
newly-chosen apostles; behind are others, among 
whom there is one whose restless glance and sa- 
turnine countenance accord but little with that look 
of openness and innocence which stamps his com- 
rades as honest men. Some of those who are looking 
on whisper that he is a certain Judas of Kerioth, 
almost the only follower of Jesus who is nota 
Galilean. A little further in the rear, behind the 
remainder of the apostles, are four or five women, 
some on foot, some on mules, among whom, though 
they are partly veiled, there are some who recognise 
the once wealthy and dissolute, but now repentant 
Mary of Magdala, and Salome, the wife of the 
fisherman Zabetia, and one of still higher wealth 
and position, Joanna, the wife of Chuza, steward 
of Herod Antipas. But He whom all eyes seek is 
in the very centre of the throng; and though at 
His right is Peter of Bethsaida, and at His left 
the more youthful figure of John, yet every glance 
is absorbed by Him alone. He is not clothed in 
soft raiment of byssus or purple, like Herod’s 
courtiers, orthe luxurious friends of the Procurator 
Pilate; He does not wear the white ephod of 
the Levite, or the sweeping robes of the Scribe; 
there are not on His arm and forehead the 
tephillin or phylacteries, which the Pharisees 
make so broad; and though there is at each 
corner of His dress the fringe and blue riband 
which the law enjoins, it is not worn of the 
ostentatious size affected by those who wished 
to parade the scrupulousness of their obedience. 
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He is in the ordinary dress of His time and 
country. He is not bareheaded—as painters 
usually represent Him, for to move about bare- 
headed in the Syrian sunlight is impossible—but 
awhite keffiyeh, such as is worn to this day, covers 
His hair, fastened by an aghal, or fillet, round 
the top of the head, and falling back over the 
neck and shoulders. A large blue outer robe, 
or tallitte, pure and clean, but of the simplest 
materials, covers His entire person, and only 
shows occasional glimpses of the ketOneth, a 
seamless woollen tunic of the ordinary striped 
texture, so common in the East, which is confined 
by a girdle round the waist, and which clothes 
Him from the neck almost down to the sandalled 
feet. But the simple garments do not conceal the 
King; and though in His bearing there is nothing 
of the self-conscious haughtiness of the rabbi, 
yet, in its natural nobleness and unsought grace, it 
is such as instantly suffices to check every rude 
tongue and overawe every wicked thought. And 
His aspect? He is aman of middle size, and of 
about thirty years of age, on whose face the 
purity and charm of youth are mingled with the 
thoughtfulness and dignity of manhood. His hair, 
which legend has compared to the colour of 
wine, is parted in the middle of the forehead, and 
flows down over the neck. His features are paler 
and of a more Hellenic type than the weather- 
bronzed and olive-tinted faces of the hardy fisher- 
men who are His apostles; but though those 
features have evidently been marred by sorrow— 
thoughit is manifest that those eyes, whose pure 
and indescribable glance seems to read the very 
secrets of the heart, have often glowed through 
tears—yet no man, whose soul has not been eaten 
away by sin and selfishness, can look unmoved and 
unawed on the Divine expression of that calm 
and patient face. Yes, this is He of whom Moses 
and the prophets did speak—Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Son of Mary, and the Son of David, and the 
Son of Man, and the Sonof God. Our eyes have 
seen the King in His beauty. We have beheld 
His glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. And having seen 
Him we can well understand how, while He spake, 
a certain woman of the company lifted up her 
voice and said, ‘Blessed is the womb that bare 
Thee, and the paps that Thou hast sucked!’ ‘ Yea, 
rather blessed,’ He answered, in words full of deep 
sweet mystery, ‘are they that hear the word of 
God and keep it.’” 

As my object has been to give the reader some 





account of this book rather than to review it 
critically, [ have refrained from detailed examina- 
tion of the chronological and local discussions 
into which Dr. Farrar enters. One of the chapters 
which pleased me best is that upon the Miracle of 
the Demonaics at Gadara. Dr. Farrar’s explana- 
tion is as different from Archbishop Trench’s as 
anything that could be imagined, and neither of 
them commends itself tome. But I can suggest 
no better, and can only say simply that I do not 
understand the narrative. I see no moral diffi- 
culty in it; but all the attempts which have 
been made to explain the rationale of the de- 
struction of the swine seem to me worse than 
useless. 

On the whole, I rejoice greatly at the production 
of this book. I have a large town parish, and a 
considerable congregation at the daily evening 
service of both rich and poor. I am in the regular 
habit of reading a chapter of this book to my 
people each evening, and I do so in the hope and 
trust that it will give them, in the words of the 
author, “‘a nearer sense of our Saviour’s pre- 
sence, a closer enfolding in the arms of His 
tenderness.” “The loud noises of war may 
shake the world; the eager calls of avarice 
and of pleasure may drown the gentle utterance 
which bids us ‘ Follow Me;’ after two thousand 
years of Christianity the incredulous murmurs of 
an impatient scepticism may make it scarcely 
possible for faith to repeat, without insult, the 
creed which has been the regeneration of the 
world. Aye ! and sadder even than this, every now 
and then may be heard, even in Christian England, 
the insolence of some blaspheming tongue, which 
still scoffs at the Son of God as He lies in the 
agony of the garden or breathes His last sigh 
upon the bitter tree. But the secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear Him, and He will show them 
His covenant. To all who will listen He still 
speaks. He promised to be with us always, even 
to the end of the world, and we have not found 
His promise fail. It was but for thirty-three 
short years of a short lifetime that He lived on 
earth; it was but for three broken and troubled 
years that He preached the Gospel of the Kingdom ; 
but for ever, even until all the doors have been 
closed, and the earth itself, with the heavens that 
now are, have passed away, shall every one of His 
true and faithful children find peace, and hope, 
and forgiveness in His name; and that name shall 
be called Emmanuel, which is, being interpreted, 
‘God with us.’” 
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THANKSGIVING AT SEA. 


4_] URRAH!” the shout arose 

de From sailors’ hearts and lips, 
“We have vanquished England’s foes, 

Made match-wood of their ships ; 
From each voleanic gun 

Our red shot swept in showers ; 
Sails rent—masts fell—we won! 

The victory is ours! 
In streams the red blood ran 

Upon our oaken deck, 
Yet never flinched a man 

Till we fired on a wreck. 
Now, masters of the sea, 

Our proud keel sweeps the foam, 
Hurrah, for victory ! 

For England and for home!” 





“Hush!” every lip is mute, 
There’s silence on the sea; 
In reverent salute, 
Caps doff—bends every knee. 
““My men, stout hearts and brave, 
Long have ye fought—and well, 
But God the victory gave; 
To Him let praises swell.’ 


At once a thousand raise, 
As from one vibrant throat, 
A votive song of praise, 
Pealing with trumpet note: 
Praise to the Lord of Hosts, 
Omnipotent in might ! 
Praise to the uttermost, 
His arm defends the right! 


“ Now, let us bend in prayer.” 
Well disciplined, they kneel, 
As though one heart throbbed there 
Within those frames of steel. 
“Oh! ruler of the fiood, 
Of nations, kings, and laws, 
Absolve our souls from blood 
Shed in our country’s cause. 
Accept our thanks for life ; 
Spared to re-cross the main, 
Spared for dear babes and wife 
We hope to clasp again.” 
« Amen!” rolls out afar, 
Then fills the sky’s blue dome, 
* Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 
For England and for home!” 


HELEN 


QUATERMAINE; 


OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
CHAPTER XI. 


BACK TO EARTH. 


LLY, guessing the direction 
Clive’s thoughts had taken, 
was silent till he spoke again ; 
it was the cold, measured 
tones of Helen that awoke 
him from his dreaming. 

“T suppose your first step 
will be to pull down these 
miserable cottages ?” 

“IT am not rich enough,” he frankly 
confessed; ‘‘I must be content with 
helping their tenants to make the best 

~ of them.” 

“Why do not the wealthier inhabi- 
tants of the district come to your aid? ” 

“‘There are none who consider themselves called 
upon to do so. The ground on which these poor 
people have squatted—sometimes with, but more 
frequently without, permission—is common land 





lying on the boundaries of two parishes, which are ! 


“LOST IR 





THE WINNING.” 


populated chiefly by those who labour on the farms 
or extensive hop-gardens around.” 

«But there are the clergymen ; let them look after 
your pet squatters ; it is their duty to attend to these 
things,” said Helen, in a manner that made Clive 
look grave. 

“Their hands were full enough, Miss Quatermaine, 
before these Ishmaelites settled on their borders. 
They do what they can, for they are good, earnest 
men,”’ 

“Then I suppose no one goes to the aid of these 
people except in extreme cases?” Helen observed, 
more thoughtfully. “I had no idea that such squalid 
settlements were to be found in England. I don’t 
think we had anything like this at home—in India I 
mean.” 

‘Did you visit much amongst the poorer Hindoos?” 

“Why, no!” said Helen, colouring a little. “Papa 
would not have liked me to do so. They are a 
peculiar people, you know; tenacious of their caste, 
and easily offended if you transgress against their 
religious customs.” 

“Yes, I have heard, or read something of the 
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* At once a thousand raise, 


As from one vibrant throat, 
A votive song of praise.” —p. 88. 
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kind. Perhaps you found plenty of work amongst 
the soldiers’ wives and children ? ” 

The blush on Helen’s cheek deepened, and she 
hesitated how to answer. 

“ We always helped our own people if they were 
in any great trouble; and some of the ladies of the 
regiment had societies, and so on, for their benefit, 
to which I subscribed. I was too young to take a 
leading part in such affairs,” 

Clive asked no more questions, for which Helen, 
who found the subject distasteful, was not sorry; 
this species of catechising had seemed to put before 
her so many of those duties and obligations that it 
is nou always pleasant to fulfil, Yet as he led the 
way to his cottage, where Milly proposed that they 
shvuld rest, and eat their biscuits, conscience began 
accusing her of being guilty of something like an 
evasion. When had she testified any interest in the 
condition of the soldiers’ wives and children ? Colonel 
Quatermaine gave liberally as often as cases of ac- 
tual distress, through death or illness, were brought 
before him; and, knowing this, Helen had referred 
all petitions to him; contriving to be engaged, or 
out, when the busy little wife of the major called to 
try and interest her in some of the good works she 
was undertaking almost single-handed. 

With all her faults, and they were many, Helen 
was sincere; and while Milly ran on to open the 
shutters of the sitting-room, she said, frankly, though 
with some embarrassment, “I am afraid, Mr. Elsley, 
that what I told you just now was scarcely the 
truth. I have no doubt that my life in India was a 
very selfish one, and that I contrived to shut my 
eyes to everything that jarred with my own comfort. 
I merely tell you this because—because I do not 
wish any one to think better of me than I deserve.” 

She moved swiftly forward to prevent any reply, 
and joined Milly, who was exclaiming at the sight 
of workmen here as well as at the church. 

“Then you are going to take possession soon, 
coz! very soon! But not alone? you could not live 
here alone? ” 

“T should not care to do so,” he answered, with a 
smile. “I am not so enamoured of solitude as to 
relish the thought of a lonely fireside. But come up 
stairs, will you? and help me choose some papers for 
the walls.” 

The cottage proved to be a more cheerful dwelling 
than Helen had anticipated. It turned its back on 
the trees she thought so sombre, forgetting how 
nicely they sheltered it from the cold winds; and 
the deep bay windows on either side of the trellised 
portal looked away from the moorland plateau to- 
wards the lane leading to the quaint little town, 
They commanded, also, 2 wide expanse of well-diver- 
sified country beyond, bounded by another chain of 
hills, that hid the rolling downs of Sussex. A Vir- 
ginian creeper had been trained over the walls, and 
clematis grew profusely around the lower casements; 
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whilst a high hedge of hoily so effectuaily sheltered 
the flower-garden that all the hardier kinds of roses 
were in bloom, and the beds were gay with summer 
flowers. 

“I begin to think that your moorland cottage is 
not so dreary after all,” Helen observed, when Clive 
and Milly rejoined her at the window, where she was 
sitting and resting. 

“T am very glad to hear you say that!” he ex. 
claimed, with sparkling eyes. ‘Then I may hope 
that, when it is furnished, and the garden in good 
order, it will not strike any one—a lady I mean—asg 
oppressively lonely ? ” 

The question betrayed him even to the unsuspicious 
Milly, whose eyes sparkled with pleasurable excite. 
ment. Clive was going to be married! It was for 
some one who sympathised with him in his aims, and 
had promised to share the secluded life to which they 
would restrict him, that he was trying to make his 
future home bright and inviting. 

Helen turned away to wrestle with the jealous pangs 
that assailed her. Why were others permitted to be 
so happy in their love, while she was commanded to 
sacrifice hers ? Rebellious feelings were springing up 
in her heart; she no longer prided herself on having 
submitted to her father’s will, but repined that such 
submission should have been enacted. If Mr. Dunlop 
arrived in England and found her in this mood, what 
would be the result ? 

Meanwhile Milly, who had no repinings to stifle, 
was atoning for Helen’s want of sympathy by her 
own enthusiastic speeches. 

“Tt will be a charming place, Clive, when those 
alterations are finished! so cosy in the winter, so 
healthy in the summer; and, look here! I have 
thought of such an excellent contrivance by which 
room might be made just here for a piano or har- 
monium; which is it to be? You'll let me come 
and help you when you arrange your books in your 
study ?” 

“Tt is not fair to ask me to make any promises 
yet,” was the smiling reply ; “Iam afraid it will be 
some time before the cottage is fit for occupation; 
and then the winter will be at hand. If the season 
should prove an inclement one I may have to exer- 
cise all my patience, and wait till it is over.” 

His sympathising auditor squeezed the arm on 
which she was leaning. 

“Tt will be so nice to have you always near us. 
When I come here again I shall bring my white moss- 
rose and plant it under this window ; then, Clive, in 
the days to come, you will sometimes watch the buds 
open, and think of Milly Irby, and what you taught 





her.” 
There was a smile on her lips as she spoke, yet her 


eyes were glistening with tears, and Helen looked 
from one to the other for the cause of this emotion, 
but Milly was already brushing the tear-drops away, 


| I: . . 
and Clive, leading her into the garden, kept her there 
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listening to his plans till all traces of them had dis- 
appea*’ 2d. 


As Milly had a message to deliver from her 


the disgust that I had to struggle with before I 


could come to your assistance.” 


mother, they returned home by a different route, | 


passing near a secluded cottage just in time to see, 
but not prevent, a serious accident. A little child, 
creeping close to the edge of a very steep bank, high 


above the lane, over-balanced himself, and fell on to 


the sharp flints of the road, where he lay half stunned, 
bleeding so profusely from a cut in the temple that 
it taxed Clive’s surgery to staunch it. Milly, though 
sick and trembling, eagerly offered her assistance ; 
but Helen stood aloof, till she saw that her littie 
cousin’s shaking hands would not second her endea- 
vours to be of service. Then, gently putting her 
aside, she took her place, holding the child, and 
arranging the bandages so deftly, that when he had 
been placed in the arms of his thankful mother, and 
the trio were hastening out of the sound of her 
thanks, Clive commented upon it. 

“Tt was the triumph of mind over matter,’ he 
said, pleasantly. “ You were more terrified at first 
than this poor little nervous Milly.” 

“T was not as frightened as you appear to think,” 
she answered, after a struggle with herself. It 
seemed as if she could not talk with Mr. Elsley with- 
out being forced, by her natural candour, into con- 
fessions that she was annoyed with herself for 
making. ‘I have seen worse hurts, and held the 
lint and strapping for our surgeon while he dressed 
them. Not very long since, papa and some officers of 
the —th went on the track of a couple of tigers that 
had been seen lurking around the station. They shot 
one of them, but, venturing too near after it was 
wounded, two of the gentlemen were attacked by it, 
and so desperately injured that they were brought 
to our house in palkees, to have their wounds dressed. 
Of course I gave all the assistance I could.” 

“Then it was the sight of a child, and such a young 
child, suffering, that affected you?” 

Helen’s lips curled. 

“It might have been; only—only the little thing 





was so dirty and ragged, that I could not endure to | 


it! 
people, but I detest having anything to do with 
them! It’s a dreadful avowal to make to you, but 
it is the truth, and I cannot disguise it.” 

However, Clive was not so much startled by it as 
she anticipated. 


touch 


“T shall imitate your candour, Miss Quatermaine, 
and acknowledge that the same feelings of repulsion 
often affect me. Rags do not disgust, nor poverty 
trouble, if coupled with cleanliness; but when dirt 
has to be encountered in its worst shape, I own that 
it repels me. I have more hope of the very poorest 
when they are not utterly careless of themselves or 
their homes.” ‘ 

“Yet you picked up that child immediately, 
nursing and soothing him, and testifying none of 


Mr. Elsley, I am very sorry for poor | 


| and the way we should use them, and so on. 


Clive’s voice took a deeper tone, as he replied: 
“My dear Miss Quatermaine, one of the lessons I 
am daily learning is—-to put myself, my likes, my 
dislikes, my antipathies, and fastidiousness, on one 
side, whenever they interfere with my duty.” 

“Tt must be a very disagreeable lesson to learn,”’ 
Helen observed, knitting her brows. 

** At times—very.” 

« And may be carried too far,” she added. 

“I don’t understand you,” said Clive, “unless you 
mean that one may exaggerate one’s notions of duty. 
Yet, if we simply school ourselves to do whatever the 
hand finds ready for it, and not to shrink from the 
work because it does not happen to be what we pre- 
fer, there is surely no risk of carrying one’s notions 
—as you phrase it—too far.” 

Helen reached up her hand to pluck a spray of 
hawthorn, carelessly remarking that she had not the 
slightest conception as to what her allotted work 
could be, and had therefore no qualms of conscience 
about the manner in which it was to be carried out. 

** Now, please don’t answer me, Mr. Elsley,” she 
added, with a light laugh. “I know precisely what 
you are going to say; I have rashly given you a text 
on which to preach to me, on the talents we all have, 
Gentle- 
men of your profession think it incumbent on them 
to read one these homilies at every opportunity; but 
pray spare me! Iam equally grateful for your good 
intentions, and hope you will not be offended at my 
plain speaking.” 

Before he could reply she had hastened to Milly, 
who was searching the bank for ferns; and carefully 
avoided all further conversation. She had given 
Mr. Elsley—and through him her much disliked 
hostess—to understand that she would not submit 
to be lectured, and she tried to feel convinced that 
in so doing she had acted with proper spirit; but 
could Helen blind herself to the fact that she had 
been needlessly rude to a person who had given her 
no excuse for it? 

“My character is deteriorating,” she exclaimed, 
when once more alone; “I am growing daily more 
irritable, more intolerant; but the fault dees not lie 
with me. It is Mrs. Irby, who, with her distrustful 
looks, and her want of proper or lady-like feeling, 
Oh, papa! if you leave me 





makes me what I am. 
here much longer you will scarcely know your once 
cheerful Helen again.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

NEWS. 

“How do you like Clive?” asked Milly, coming 
into her cousin’s room presently, and leaning over 
the couch on which she lay with closed eyes, to 
bathe her temples with lavender-water. 


MILLYX’S 
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“T told you I should not care to domesticate with 
a clergyman,” was the pettish reply. ‘ Mrs. Irby’s 
implied rebukes are sufficiently trying; how they 
are to be borne when supplemented by Mr. Elsley’s, 
I cannot imagine.” 

Milly was disconcerted till she had found a reason 
for her cousin’s peevishness. 

“Ah, your head is worse ; you are tired with that 
long walk, and must not be worried, or else I should 
have liked to tell you my news.” 

“Tell it if you like,’ said Helen, indifferently. 
* From whom did you have it?” 

“From papa, just this moment. He never can 
keep a secret,” Milly added, merrily, “not that this 
will be one long—Clive is going to be married.” 

“ Pooh! is that all? Did ke not hint as much to 
us this morning ?” 

**No, not hint,” said Milly, who liked to be precise 
in stating a fact, “ he could not help our guessing it, 


and I longed to ask him all about it, but somehow | 


one never can question Clive.” 

“And yet it appears that you are admitted into 
his confidence already.” 

“ He has told papa and mamma, because they are 
the dearest friends he has; and they say it will be 
an excellent match for him.” 

“ Rather a worldly way of regarding Mr. Elsley’s 
marriage, isn’t it?” sneered Helen, who had not 
recovered her good-humour. ‘ Has he been carefully 


setting forth all the advantages that will accrue | 


’ 


from it ?’ 
“T did not hear what Clive told mamma, but I 


am sure that he will never say or do anything of | 


which he would have reason to be ashamed,” cried 
his young champion, stoutly. 


“My dear Milly, don’t be cross; you know this 


young man better than I do, and if you are satisfied 
that he is perfection, that is enough.” 

There was a pause, and then, in the same careless 
style she went on. ‘‘So he is going to make an ex- 
cellent match, only we are not to say so, because it 
sounds mercenary. Who is the young lady?” 

Milly did not answer directly, and the question 
was repeated, Helen pulling her down on the couch 
at the same time, and remorsefully kissing her flushed 
cheek, 

** Don’t mind me, dear, I am snappish and envious 
whenever I hear of any one being very happy. It 
frets me that others have all they crave, while I am 
an exile, tormented with a thousand doubts and fears. 
Mr. Elsley vexed me this morning, but I will not 
bear malice. Iam sure, from the little I have seen 
of him, that he deserves all your cousinly affection. 
Now tell me the rest of your news!” and Milly, 
her smiles restored, was quite willing to obey. 

“Clive has been intimate for some years with the 
relatives whom this young lady isvisiting. It is her 
first glimpse of the south of England, for her home 
is at Liverpool. Mr. Croye is one of the merchant 


princes, and Nina—isn’t it a pretty name ?—is his 
only child.” 

«And he approves her choice? Fortunate girl!” 

| “TI don’t think he was quite satisfied with it at 
first ; you see he does not know Clive yet; but Ning 
has prevailed with him ; he could not resist her wishes 

| long.” 

| Helen bit her lip. Had she not carried her own 

notions of filial duty too far when she submitted to 

her father’s will with scarcely a struggle? She signed 

to Milly to proceed. 

“Mr. Croye is coming to London shortly to fetch 
his daughter, for he stipulates that the wedding shall 
be at his own house. While he is so near he would 
like to see Nina’s future home, so papa insists that 
both of them shall be invited to come here.” 

«What does Mrs. Irby say to the arrangement ? 
She does not like visitors in the house, does she?” 
' asked Helen, so significantly that Milly reddened. 
She could not forget how dismayed her mother had 
| looked when the proposal was made by Mr. Irby, and 
thankfully accepted by Clive, who was longing to 
| introduce his winsome bride-elect to his relations. 
| Still her reply was promptly made. 

“As soon as we were alone I asked mamma if it 
would not worry her very much to have Mr. Croye 
here, and she said, what is very true, that with so 

rom a family as ours, it will be difficult to make 
| these strangers as comfortable as one would wish. 
She will, however, do her best, for Clive’s sake, 
| Mamma is careful, Helen, but not inhospitable.” 

“What! am I offending again? You must acknow- 
ledge that Mrs. Irby did not receive me very cordially, 
tell me more about Mr, 


| But never mind that; 
| Elsley.” 

But Milly declared her budget of news exhausted, 
and ran away to do something for her father, So 
Helen was left to nourish the envious feelings that 
were creeping into her heart, and to gaze with 
girlish romance at a photograph set in a locket, 
which she drew from the secret drawer of her desk. 
| More than once, in her yearning for sympathy, she 
had been tempted to show this portrait to Millicent 
Irby, and confide to her the story connected with it. 
But pride combined with some deeper feeling to seal 
her lips, nor was Milly fitted by nature for the part 
of confidante in such adrama, Altkough the cousins 
were nearly of the same age they were very dis- 
similar, for the one was still candid, simple, and 
child-like, content with her books, her birds, her 
flowers, and still capable of enjoying a romp in the 
nursery with the little ones, The other was a child 
no longer. Introduced to society at an early age, 
she had attained her womanhood too soon, Those 
who protested that it was wonderful to see how well 
this mere girl ruled her father’s house, and compelled 
his guests to respect her, forgot that it was an un- 
natural position for motherless Helen. There are 
greater dangers than open ones. It is not into the 
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bare and yawning gulf one’s foot slips, but the pit 
that we do not see until it is too late to retreat. Al- 
though accustomed to act and judge for herself in 
minor things, Helen’s filial affection had kept her do- 
cile to the best of fathers till their wills clashed. She 
had obeyed him when he insisted on the cessation of 
all intercourse with Mr. Dunlop, and her immediate 
departure for England; but she made no efforts to 
conquer her liking for that gentleman, and was 
clearly giving way to feelings that did her no credit. 

Hitherto Helen Quatermaine had been an obedient 
daughter, partly because she feared her father, partly 
because he was so far superior to those about him that 
any comparison she could institute was in his favour. 
But, when put to the test, it was plain that she was 
not ready to obey simply because it is right. She 
was beginning to carp at his decision; to tell her- 
self that he had judged her lover too harshly, as well 
as too hastily. In what a different manner this Mr. 
Croye had acted to make his child happy ; he had 
not hesitated to set aside his own scruples. When 
Mr. Dunlop arrived in England, and urged her to be 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 
Chapter to be read—Numobers vi, 

NTRODUCTION. 
journey. Travelling north 
March duly regulated ; 
guiding light daily seen; all properly 
arranged. 
Not at all. 
FIRE 


started on 
toward Canaan. 


Surely will be satisfied now! 





I, 'THE 


AT TABERAH. (Read 1—3.) No 
About what ? 


See 


sooner started than begin complaints. 
Apparently nothing. 
marginal reading —“ were complainers.” Some people 
always with a grievance. Hew trying in a journey 
like this! All should try and make best of things. 
What did God do? Sin must be punished. These 
complaints would produce disaffection; must be 
stopped. Fire always dreadful 
—worse in the wilderness where water scarce, so 
difficult to stop. 
what does he do ? 
the fire removed. 


Mere general complaints. 


So God sends a fire, 


People in alarm come to Moses; 
As so often had prayed before— 
Let children see the sin of com- 
plaining at their lot. Must have its troubles and 
disagreeables, but is appointed by God. 
is to do a sin, and to displease God. 

II, Tue Destre ror Quarts. (Read 4—9). 
came out from Egypt with Israelites ? 


To murmur 


Who 
Of whom did 


mixed multitude consist ? Perhaps some had married | 
What | 


Israelites, and so become part of families. 
complaint do they make now? What was the ordi- 
nary food ? 


Israelites now fairly 


THIRD SERIEs. 





| his, would she be justified in making him unhappy ? 
| He loved her dearly; she had promised to marry him 
| before she dreamed that her father would offer any 
opposition to their union. If—and then the girl, who 
had once prided herself on her strength of principle, 
trembled a little—if she consented to become his 
wife secretly, would it be so very, very wrong? Had 
she not read some passage in her rarely-opened Bible 
which said how a woman should leave parents and 
home to cleave to the husband of her choice ? 

She rose to look for the passage, but hastily laid 
the Book down again. Not in that frame of mind 
dared she meddle with it; and she went to bed that 
night thoroughly dissatisfied with herself, yet brooding 
continually over the contrast betwixt Clive Elsley’s 
lot and her own. Why was it that he, whose firmer 
tone of mind must render him so much better able to 
endure with a great disappointment, should be sailing 
in such smooth waters, not a cloud marring his pros- 
pects, while her frailer barque was tossed on a 
troubled sea, out of which she had not the skill 
to steer it ? (To be continued.) 





SCHOOL AND HOME. 


No. 4. QUAILS. 


| ground into flour, and was baked into cakes of bread. 
Just the best and most suitable food for a journey in 
such aclimate. But Egyptians had been accustomed 
to fish and flesh—probably Israelites, being slaves, 
had not eaten such things—and all sorts of vege- 
tables, not to be had in wilderness. So mixed mul- 
titude complain bitterly; complaint soon spreads 
through camp; all people join, even weep over 
absence of flesh (ver. 10), after being content for more 

What does Moses do? 

(Read 10—15). Finds 
Has done everything for 


than a year with manna. 
Notice (1) 
the complaints too much. 


Moses’ complaint. 








Remind how manna came daily—was | 


the people—led them, borne with them, prayed for 
them, but cannot endure this last complaint; says 
it seems as if people thought it was all his doing— 
that he had made them a people and brought them 
out. What does he ask God to do? (ver. 15). (2) 
God’s answer. (Read 16—23). Whom was Moses to 
bring to the Lord? Who were these men to be? 
Where were they to come? Why to the Tabernacle, 
but as toa place of dedication to the Lord? Were 
to share Moses’ work and labours; must be set apart 
as holy to the Lord? So would help Moses, and his 
work be lightened. Thus Moses’ prayer heard for 
himself. 

What did Ged promise the people? For how long 
were the quails to come? What must they do before 
they eat the flesh? (ver. 18). What difficulty did 
Moses make? What miracle of giving food was God 
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doing every day? 
want of ? 
it not so constantly ? 
us, yet when want help fancy God cannot help us, 

Now a strange sight seen (Read 24—30). See 
Moses collecting the seventy elders, placing them 
round the Tabernacle. What comes upon them ? 
Perhaps Spirit came in outward form—as at Christ’s 
baptism, like a dove (Matt. iii, 16); or, on day of 
Pentecost, like tongues of fire (Acts ii. 3). What did 
these seventy elders begin to do? Prophesy, here 
meaning teach in an inspired manner. But were all 
there ? 
nacle, yet began to prophesy. 
them? Washeallowedto? Whynot? Just as Jesus 
rebuked his disciples for forbidding a man because 
he did not exactly follow them. 

III, Quarus sent. (Read 31—35). Now a strange 
sight seen. Strong wind. Great flock of quails; come 
from all sides ; fall down all over the camp; tidings 
soon spread; people rush out from camp; begin 


gathering quails; the least quantity gathered by one | 


man equals about six gallons! Now a busy scene— 
fires hastily lighted, birds hastily killed, plucked, 
roasted; everywhere men, women, and children 
greedily eating. What happened then? Another 
plague—another punisument—more cut off. Sounds 
of feasting soon changed for weeping. What was 
the place called ? 


Then what did Moses show a ! 
This want of faith seems strange—but is | 
t=] 


Two remained in camp, did not go to Taber- | 


God always doing wonders for | 


| 


Who wanted to stop | 








IV. Tue Lessons. (1) The sin of grumbling. At 
Taberah complained of nothing at all! So do 
children often. Some indeed always grumbling, 
Contentment is great gain (1 Tim. vi. 6, 8). (2) 
Evil of bad company. Mixed multitude led Israelites 
to sin. So often still. Let teacher impress this 
strongly on boys and girls starting in life, to choose 
godly companions from the first. (3) Beneit of simple 
food. Manna was nourishing and pleasant, yet 
wanted better food. Simple food most wholesome 
and nutritious. Remind of Daniel and his friends 
fed on pulse (Dan. i. 15). A sin to desire better 
food than can afford, é.e., than God has given. (4) 
God’s merey and judgment. Gave Moses his request 
as a blessing—gave Israelites theirs as punishment, 
Must be careful what we ask. If well shall have it, 
if not good may become a curse. Always put up 
Christ’s prayer, “not my will but thine be done.” 


Questions to be answered. 


1. Why was the place called Taberah ? 


2. Who led Israel to sin? What may we learn 


| from this ? 


3. What request did Moses make ? 
granted ? 

4, Describe the sending of the quails. 

5. What lessons of contentment does this story 
contain ? 

6. What may we learn as to our food ? 


How was it 





STUMPS: 


A SEQUEL TO 


NELLY’S CHAMPION. 


BY L. C, SILKE, AUTHOR OF “SHAG AND DOLL,” “ SURLY BOB,” ETC. 


CHAPTER II. 


SMILE came over her wan face as he 
held up the beautiful cluster before 
her ; and then, breaking off one grape, 
he put it between her hot lips, his 
own mouth one broad grin of delight 
as he saw her evident enjoyment of the cooling juicy 
fruit. 

One grape after another he gave her with his own 
hand, whilst Mrs. Park came over and stood looking 
on, as she listened to his story of how he had ob- 
tained them. They seemed to work wonders: for, 
whether owing to their refreshing properties or not, 
certain it was that Nelly slept better that night than 
she had done for a long time, and seemed, in conse- 





quence, the stronger for it in the morning. 

“It’s them granes as did it!” exclaimed Stumps, 
triumphantly, standing with his hands behind his 
back and his body bent forward, as he peered into 
the little face, which was able to give him back an 
answering smile less forced and weary than those 
which had flitted across it of late—more like pale 
moonlight rays than the bright sunbeams which had 





formerly dimpled the round cheeks and shone out of 
the laughing blue eyes. ‘It’s all the grapes as done 
it!” 

“They were indeed quite a godsend,” responded 
Mrs. Park. “ You must go back, Stumps, and thank 
your kind friend over and over again for me. I wish 
there was anything I could send her in return, that 
Ido. I wonder 

She broke off in her sentence, and going to a little 
drawer, drew forth her one possession of any value, 
her almost only remaining relic of past days. It 
was a good-sized, well-bound prayer-book, which had 
been given her husband on his marriage by the 
clergyman of his parish, and which they had always 
taken to church and looked over together. She 
kept it wrapped up in an old pocket-handkerchief, 
and was in the habit of bringing it out on Sundays, 


»” 





and reading in it. 

“ Do you think she would like this, Stumps ? ” she 
“Tt is the only thing 
I’ve never 


asked, gazing wistfully at it. 
I have to give that is worth anything. 
sold it, though I’ve been obliged to sell well-nigh 
get bread to eat. But I’ve 
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managed to keep this, for you see it ’minds me of 
the happy Sundays we used to have together, going 
up to the dear old village church. For we used to 
be in the country before we came to London; and he 
didn’t live long after we moved. But I’d give it 
to that good woman willingly, if she’d like to have 
it, for her kindness to my little Nelly—his little 
child.” 

“You just put it back again,” said Stumps, 
decisively, taking it from her hands, and after | 
wrapping it up, replacing it in the drawer; “’cause 
Iaint a-goin’ to take it to her—so there! I’ll find | 
some other way o’ doin’ somethink for her—trust me. | 
But you aint a-goin’ to part with that there book ; 
you’re to keep it for Nelly.” 

A look of relief passed over Mrs. Park’s face, as, 
with almost childlike submission, she yielded to the 
boy’s decisjon. 

“ But we must thank her somehow, Stumps.” 

“Aye, aye! I'll be off sharp this minute; and I 
hope I shall hear some coppers a-jinglin’ in these ’ere 
pockets o’ mine afore night,” said the boy. “I’d| 
bad luck yesterday, so all the more chance of having 
good luck to-day,” he added, still showing the same 
undaunted spirit which had pulled him through so 
much, and which was always finding some ground 
for hope when to others things looked most hopeless. 

True, he had been down-hearted about Nelly on the 
previous day; but this morning he was sanguine as | 
ever, and actually whistled to himself his own shrill | 
peculiar whistle, as he bounded down the crazy | 
stairs, taking flying leaps into the darkness, for the 
staircase was always dark as night, unless any doors | 
happened to be standing open. But Stumps knew 
his way, and generally alighted, like a cat, upon his 
feet. Besides, afew knocks and bruises were nothing | 
to him; he could bear such things with a stoical 
indifference which made lookers-on inclined to smile. | 

Stumps repaid Mrs. Dodd’s kindness in a peculiar | 
and eccentric fashion of his own, not so much in | 
words as in deeds, For not only did he get into the | 
habit of helping her in various little ways, such as | 
running errands, putting up the shutters at night, | 
or even taking a turn at sweeping out the shop— 
which were things any one might have done—but he 
hit upon novel methods of serving her, such as would 
scarcely have occurred to any one with a less fertile 
brain and imagination than his own. 

He set to work to enlarge her business by attract- 
ing customers to her shop, which he did in various 
original ways: sometimes by standing on his head 
right in front of the shop window, thereby drawing 
attention to it, or by pacing up and down before it 
on his hands, with his body stiffened out and his feet 
held aloft in the air. Or he would spin a succession 
of somersaults in so masterly a manner, that he 
would succeed in attracting a little crowd of gaping 
boys and girls, whereupon he would direct their 
notice to the contents of the window, and try to 





create in them a longing to partake of the delicacies 
therein displayed by some such remarks as these— 
“Oh my! don’t I wish as I ’d some tin in these ’ere 
empty pockets o’ mine ! for wouldn’t I walk into that 
there puddin’ if I had! Don’t it just look good?” he 
would say, pointing to some solid mass of whitish- 
looking compound, variegated at intervals by black 
““Tt’s 
just beautiful, I can tell ’ee, ’cause I’ve had a taste 
of it; and, oh, don’t it just make a cove long for 


spots, known by the initiated to be currants. 


more !”? he would add, smacking his lips. 

Another time it would be some gooseberries or 
currants which would make his mouth water, and ex- 
cite in him such longings that he was driven to seek 
relief for his feelings in expressing them aloud. 
Many a child, the fortunate possessor of a halfpenny 
or a farthing, was decoyed by these artful means 
into Mrs. Dodd’s little shop, and induced to pur- 
chase her goods rather than those of a rival opposite ; 
for, being human, they found it pleasant to be the 
object of envy to any one, even such a poor-looking 
little object as Stumps. It gave them a sense of 
superiority to be able to go in and buy a slice of 
the firm solid pudding, which rendered such a sub- 
stantial return for their money, or a handful of the 
coveted gooseberries, whilst Stumps, according to 
his own making out, could only gaze with longing 
eyes through the panes of glass, to which his nose 
seemed glued, 

At times, when these devices did not seem to 
answer, he adopted a more summary mode of pro- 
cedure, and rather than suffer any deluded minds to 
prefer the attractions of Mrs. Prig’s shop over the 
way, he would, whenever he saw threatening symp- 


| toms of misguided feet crossing her threshold, rush 


across the street, and, collaring his prey, drag 
them by main foree—which they sometimes resisted, 
sometimes laughingly yielded to—into Mrs. Dodd’s 
sanctum. 

“ What an innocent you must be to be sure!” he 
would say, addressing them in scornful tones, “ to be 


1? 


a-dreaming of goin’ nigh that ’ere shop over the way 
when there’s one like this right starin’ of you in the 
face! Why, you must be as jolly blind as any old 
mole if you think her puddin’ ’’—pointing with his 
thumb anda jerk of the head in the direction of Mrs. 
Prig’s establishment—“ is fit to be looked at side 0’ 
this ’ere. Just you see if these currants aint nigh 
as thick as they can stand, whilst them over there 
Or, if it’s 


is near a mile apart. s 
cherries you ’re a wantin’, look at these, and see if 


gooseberries or 
they aint like to burst their skins with ripeness; 
and as to them bulls’-eyes—my! don’t they just melt 
I 


wouldn’t buy ’em if I was you, ‘cause you'll only be 


in yer mouth and make you long for more! 


wanting more d’rectly you’ve finished ’em.” 

himself of these 
speeches coolly sitting on the counter swinging his 
legs, whilst, by way of giving emphasi 


Stumps generally delivered 





is to his words, 
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he would now and then bestow upon his listener an 
unexpected kick from one of his bare feet. More 
often, though, he would skilfully manage to twine 
his legs around his victim, and thus imprison him 
whilst he held forth. 

Certain it was that either his eloquence, or his 
sharpness and knowledge of human nature which 
enabled him at once to seize upon the weak points of 
the different characters he had to deal with, helped | 
him tocarry his point in almost every instance; so 
that Mrs. Dodd’s business, he flattered himself, was | 
much increased ; whilst at least the boy’s odd ways | 
afforded her no small amount of amusement, though | 
she never took undue advantage of the victims he 
decoyed into her toils, She could recognise, too, the 
warm under-current of grateful feeling which lay 
beneath so much that was peculiar. 

“He’s the oddest boy I ever came across,” she 
would say to herself; “ but he’s worth a dozen of the 
general run, and has as much character in his little 
finger as most of ’em in their whole bodies; and as 
to paying me back, why he has done that over and 
over again, for it’s little enough I’ve done, though 
he makes so much of it.” 

Still, every day Mrs. Dodd managed to send some 
tempting little morsel to Nelly through Stumps: 
some fresh fruit, or new-laid eggs, or a little milk- 
pudding made by her own hands. Some instinct 
seemed to tell her always what the child would most 
relish, and how to vary her gifts, so that the little 
invalid might never have time to weary of the same 
thing. Her purse being a fuller one than Mrs. Park’s, 
she was able to gratify the promptings of her large, 
warm, motherly heart, which longed to nourish back 
into stronger life the little fragile creature who so 
much reminded her of her own lost darling, who, like 
a faded flower, had drooped and withered, in spite of 
all her love and care. The void left in her heart, 
which nothing could ever quite fill, made her yearn 
to spare, if it might be, that other mother a blow 
which she herself had found so heavy. 

But something was to turn up for Nelly, which 
would do her more good than even kind Mrs. Dodd’s 
little delicacies. 

A great sensation was caused one day at the house 
in Lamb Court by the advent of the postman, | 
bringing a letter for Mrs, Park. It proved to be | 
from a former mistress, who had been out in India | 
for some years, but had lately returned to settle in 
England. 

She had always valued the maid who, for many 
years, had been so attached and faithful a servant to 
her; and, though communication between them had 
nearly ceased during her absence in India, she had 
yet never entirely lost sight of her. Now, hearing 
on her return of the death of Ellen Park’s husband, 
and the delicacy of her little girl, she wrote to pro- 
pose that she should come to Greenwell, and settle | 
herself in some small cottage or lodgings there, 





| which would now be the home of herself and her 


| seemed in her eyes a sort of earthly paradise—was 


| poured out” (1 Kings xiii. 5). 


99), 


promising to give her the washing from the Hall~ 


husband, as the latter had lost nis father—and ag 
much needlework as she could manage. 

Mrs. Park’s eyes grew moist as she took in the 
sense of the letter, the contents of which seemed at 
first too good to be believed in. To go to dwell near 
her dear mistress, and to make a home again at 
Greenwell—the spot of all others which had ever 


happiness so great that at first it was hard to realise 
it was not all a dream. 

But more than all, Nelly’s native air was certain 
to restore to her the life and strength which had ap. 
peared to be ebbing away so fast in the stifling 
atmosphere of Lamb Court. That aristocratic neigh- 
bourhood had felt to her like a very prison all the 
time she had been forced to dwell within its narrow, 
crowded limits; but so patiently had she borne it 
that no murmuring word had ever escaped her lips, 
though it had been hard to see her child drooping 
and fading, through breathing the poisoned air of 
the unwholesome dwellings. 

(To be continued. ) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

31. In what words does God declare the terrible 
condition into which His people Israel had fallen ? 

32. What words of St. Peter imply that the 
apostle was expecting soon a persecution against the 
Church ? 

33. By whom are the prophets quoted as an 
example of “suffering afiliction and of patience ?” 

34. Quote a passage which probably gave rise to 
the expression “ stolen fruits are sweetest.” 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 64. 

20. “ Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always 
obeyed, not as in my presence only, but now much more 
in my absence, work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling ”’ (Philipp. ii. 12). 

21. “The altar was rent, and the ashes upon it 





22, “And when they had left their gods there, 
David gave a commandment, and they were burned 
with fire” (1 Chron. xiv. 12). 

23. That of sending for the ark of God, when 
they had been defeated by the Philistines (1 Sam. 
iv. 3; see also verses 6—9). 

24, Antipas, a martyr of the church at Pergamos, 
of whose martyrdom however there is no further 
record (Rev. ii. 13). 

25. “ Remove far from me vanity and lies: 
me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food 
convenient for me: lest I be full, and deny Thee, 
and say, Who is the Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal, 
and take the name of wy God in vain” (Prov. xxs. 
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(Drawn by E, WAGNER.) 


“HE WENT UP INTO A MOUNTAIN APART TO PRAY.” 
(Marr. xiv. 23). 


al HO that has seen a mountain peak, Purple heather, furze of gold, 

yf With pines upon it, and a pure clear| Long slopes of soft green grass, cool to the 
air feet, 
Surrounding, would not think that Christ might seek | Chapels of living rock, that wise men hold 

Such place of prayer? For worship meet, 
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God built them high in upper air, 

That those who loved Him might come close to Him; 
And you may know the wings and voices there 

Of Seraphim. 
Is it not beautiful to see 

Christ praying on the mountain quite alone, 





From the mad whirlpool! of the world set free, 
To help His own? 


No soft green hill do I behold, 

No keen blue summit kissed by sunsets rare, 
But that its multitudinous mists enfold 

The Christ in prayer. Mortimer Couns. 








JOVINIAN; OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY W. H. G. KINGSTON, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE. 


CHAPTER I.—THE TWO PONTIFFS. 


LNTSESSHE gloriou rese i limmed splen- 
RHR glorious sun rese in undimm plen 


S aXe dour on a morning in the early part of 
/ the fourth century over everlasting 

9 Rome, his rays glancing on countless 
temples, statues, columns, and towers, on 

long lines of aqueducts and other public edifices, and 
on the proud mansions of the patricians which covered 
the slopes and crowned the summits of her seven 
hills, The populace were already astir, bent on 
keeping holiday, for a grand festival was about to 
be held in honour of Jupiter Optimus Maximus and 
his two associate divinities Juno and Minerva, The 
flamens, with their assistants, and the vestal virgins, 
aided by many fair patrician matrons and maidens 
eager to show their piety and to gain the favour of 
the gods, had been labouring all night in decorating 
the temples; and already the porticoes and the in- 
terior columns appeared adorned with wreaths and 
festoons of green leaves and gay flowers; while wax 
tapers in silver candlesticks, on countless shrines, 
had been prepared for lighting at the appointed 
moment. At the entrance of each temple, either 
fixed in the wall or standing on a tripod, was an 
acquiminarium, a basin of silver or gold, freshly 
filled to the brim with holy water, with which salt 
had been united; a minor flamen in white robes, 
with brush in hand, standing ready to sprinkle any 
who might desire the purging process. Others of 
their fraternity were busy in hanging up in the tem- 
ples of Aisculapius votive offerings—in the shape of 
arms, legs, and other parts of the human body, 
representing the limbs of his worshippers, which 
by his powerful instrumentality had been restored 
to health. Bands of musicians with a variety of 
instruments, and dancers in scanty dresses, were 
moving about singing and playing, and exhibiting 
their terpsichorean performances before the temples 
and minor shrines erected at the corners of the prin- 
cipal highways, The fronts of the shrines were, like 
th> temples, adorned with wreaths of flowers; while 
tapers, in horn lanterns, burned before them. Swarms 
also of mendicant priests, habited in coarse robes, 
with shaven crowns, and huge sacks at their backs, 
were parading the streets, going from house to house 
begging for doles, and holding up small images of 
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the gods to be adored by the ignorant populace ; 
they never failing to bestow their heaviest maledic- 
tions on those who refused them alms, cursing them 
as Christian atheists. 

It was yet early when two persons, quitting the 
Curia Hostilia at the foot of the Colian Hill, took 
their way past the magnificent Flavian Amphitheatre 
towards the Sacra Via. Their costume was alike, 
and consisted of a fine toga, with a deep purple 
border, and on the head an apex—a conical cap sur- 
mounted by a spike of olive wood—which showed 
them to belong to the Holy College of the Pontiffs. 
The dress of the elder of the two had, in addition, 
stripes of purple, marking his superior rank. To 
prevent their togas from being soiled by the dust on 
the road, they had drawn them up under their right 
shoulders, so as to allow the skirts to hang gracefully 
over their left arms, exhibiting the richly-embroidered 
thongs which secured their sandals. They passed 
enward with a dignified and haughty air. Both 
were fine-looking men. The eldest, and evidently the 
chief, as his dress betokened, possessed a handsome 
countenance; his firm-set mouth, high brow, and 
keen piercing eyes, showed determination and acute- 
ness of intellect, though at the same time the 
expression was rather repulsive than pleasing. His 
companion’s features were less handsome, and it 
might have been seen at a glance that he was fond 
of the good things of life. 

They had nearly reached the colossal statue of 
Nero—now wearing the head of Apollo, planted on it 
by. Vespasian instead of that of the tyrant—which 
towered almost as high as the lofty walls of the 
amphitheatre. After having hitherto kept silence, 
absorbed in his own thoughts, the elder pontiff ad- 
dressed the younger. 

“We shall triumph still, Gaius, though, by the 
Immortals, these Christians have made fearful pro- 
gress of late. They swarm in this city, and even, as 
I hear, throughout every part of the world; for since 
the time when the Emperor Diocletian wisely resolved 
to put them down, by destroying the places where they 
met to worship, preventing their secret assemblies, 
and burning their books, they have once more risen 
in an audacious manner, and walk about with all the 
airs of freedmen. I hope ere long to see the arena 
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of the amphitheatre again filled with the atheists, | to my suit. Eugenia, aware of the admiration she 
struggling unarmed against the wild beasts let in on | had excited, received me kindly, and I did everything 


them, to tear them limb from limb. I well remember 
many such a scene. The populace delight in it even 
more than in the games of Carinus, the magnificent 
displays of the Naumachia, or even than in the combats 
of athousand gladiators. The exhibition we have pre- 
pared for to-day will do much, I suspect, to win back 
the fickle multitude to the worship of the gods. The 
ignorant naturally delight in gorgeous shows and 
spectacles of all sorts, incapable as they are of com- 
prehending the refinements of philosophy, and when 
they benefit by the flesh of the victims distributed 
among them, they will, depend on it, be strong 
advocates for the continuance of sacrifices to the 
gods.” 

“TI hope, Coscus, that we shall succeed, but in 
truth these Christians have hitherto shown a wonder- 
ful amount of obstinacy, not only in adhering to 
their mysteries, but in propagating them in all di- 
rections. I cannot understand their faith—without 
even a visible representation of a God before which 
to bow down, or a single object for the eye to fix on,” 
observed the younger pontiff. “I know, however, 
something about their belief; but even were I not 
a pontiff I should object to it. In addition to the 
hatred they display towards the ancient religion, 
they would deprive us poor mortals of all the plea- 
sures of life. They rail against rich viands and 
generous wines, and, by Bacchus, were they to have 
their way, the gods and, what is of more conse- 
quence, we their priests, would no longer be sup- 
ported, and these our magnificent temples would 
fall to decay. Still, I confess that, would they con- 
sent to worship publicly before the shrines of the 
gods, they might, as far as I am concerned, practise 
their rites in secret, and attend, as they are wont 
to do, to the sick and suffering. I have less hatred 
for them than contempt.” 

“For my part, I hate them with an undying 
hatred, if it is of the accursed Nazarenes you speak, 
Gaius,” said Coecus, gnashing his teeth. 

“You speak, Coecus, of these Nazarenes with less 
than your usual philosophical calmness,” observed 
the younger pontiff. 

“T have cause to do so; one of the vile wretches 
dared to cross my path and rob me of a jewel I 
valued more than life itself,” exclaimed the elder 
pontiff, his eye flashing and his lips quivering with 
rage. “ While yet the hot blood of youth coursed 
through my veins, I met the beautiful Eugenia, 
daughter of the patrician Gentianus, at an exhibition 
of the Naumachia. To see her once was to love, 
to adore her: in grace and beauty she surpassed 
Venus herself; in majesty of form she was Juno’s 
rival ; while on her brow sate the calm dignity of 
Minerva. I soon obtained an introduction to Gentia- 
nus; and though I found him somewhat reserved, I 
had reason to believe that he was not unfavourable 





I could think of to gain her good graces. Matters 
were progressing favourably, when I perceived a 
change in her and her father. I was admitted as 
before, but her manner became cold and distant, and 
Gentianus no longer looked on me with a favourable 
eye. I discovered, as I believed, the cause. A rival 
had appeared, Severus by name, a stranger in Rome; 
not in good looks, in figure, or manners to be com- 
pared tome. I watched Severus with a jealous eye, 
and employed spies to track his footsteps. I learnt 
that he attended the secret meetings of the Nazarenes. 
He had, in truth, a soft and silvery tongue, and by 
his art and eloquence had won over Eugenia and 
Gentianus to his accursed faith. Still, knowing that 
wealth is all-potent in Rome as elsewhere, I resolved 
to demand the hand of Eugenia of her father. He 
neither refused nor accepted my offer, but, instead, 
endeavoured to explain to me the doctrines of the 
new faith. Astonished, I bluntly asked whether he 
had himself adopted them. ‘I have,’ he replied, 
‘and as a Christian I could not allow my daughter 
to wed an idolater!’ for so he dared to call me. I 
dissembled my anger, while he continued speaking, 
decrying the immortal gods, and endeavouring to 
induce me to adopt the tenets of his religion. It 
might have been, at that time, that Severus was 
not, as I had supposed, affianced to Eugenia; but ere 
long they were betrothed, and she ultimately became 
his wife. Still, I could not abandon all hope of 
winning her—a dagger might end her husband’s life 
—and while brooding over my disappointment, and 
seeking for some means of gratifying my love and 
revenge, the edict of Diocletian against the Christians 
was promulgated. Numbers of the fanatics were 
seized, and once more the Flavian Amphitheatre 
witnessed their tortures and death—some compelled 
to do battle with trained gladiators, others, naked 
and unarmed, to struggle with ferocious lions. The 
time for which I had Icnged had arrived. I fully 
expected to get the hated Severus and his father-in- 
law, Gentianus, into my power, resolving not to rest 
till I had given the former over to the wild beasts, 
and compelled the old man to renounce his creed, 
and consent to his daughter becoming my bride. 
Believing that their capture was certain, I went off 
with a band of faithful followers, and surrounded 
their house ; but when, breaking open the door, what 
was my rage to discover that my intended prey had 
fled. I sent emissaries, under various disguises, to 
every part of the city to search for them; I ascer- 
tained, however, that scarcely an hour before I visited 
their house, they had left it, and made their way out 
of the city towards the entrance of those numerous 
calleries hewn in the sand-rock far down beneath 
the surface of the earth. Not to be defeated, I 
ordered a trusty band to search for the fugitives 
in those subterranean regions, but having no wish to 
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descend to Avernus before my time, I remained 
outside. My people were some time away; they 
came back at length, dragging four or five trembling 
wretches of the meaner sort, while their swords were 
dripping with the blood of several others they had 
slain. Whether or not the chief quarry had escaped, 
lL was left in doubt, as they brought no token to 


prove who were those who had fallen, and they | 


vowed that they would not return to run the risk of 
losing their way, and perishing miserably amid the 
labyrinthine passages of that underground region. 
The shades of evening compelled me at last to return 
to the city with the wretched prisoners who had been 
captured, and I registered a vow at the shrine of 
Bellona that I would wreak my vengeance on the 
heads of Gentianus and Severus should I ever get 
them into my power. In vain, however, did I seek 
for Eugenia and her father; they had either made 
their escape from the neighbourhood of Rome, or had 
carefully concealed themselves underground. I had 
good reason, however, ere long to know that the 
Jatter was the case. I have since in vain searched 
for them; concealed by their fellow-religionists, they 
have eluded my vigilance. That abominable edict 
which our politic emperor issued at Milan, allowing 
‘the Christians to enjoy their religion in peace, made 
-me abandon all expectation of being able to wreak 
my vengeance on the head of Severus by open means, 
though I still cherished the hope that he would come 
forth from his hiding-place, when the assassin’s 
dagger would quickly have finished his career, and 
given me my still-beloved Eugenia. Still, I have 
reason to believe that they are in existence, and that 
Gentianus, knowing that I am not likely to break 
my vow, is afraid to issue from his concealment ; 
notwithstanding that on the revocation of the edicts 
by Maxentius the Nazarenes have generally ventured 
forth from their hiding-places. They have, indeed, since 
then, in vast numbers, appeared in public, openly de- 
claring their creed; and diligently endeavouring to 
obtain proselytes from all classes, thus daringly 
showing their hatred and contempt of the gods 
whose priests we are. It is high time, indeed, since 
the emperors no longer care to preserve the ancient 
faith, that we should be up and doing; and if we 
cannot employ open means, should by craft and 
subtlety put a stop to the pernicious system. What 
say you, Gaius?” 

“IT can fully enter into your feelings,” observed 
Gaius. “I myself have been crossed more than once 
by these Nazarenes; although, were it not that our 
order is in some peril, I confess that I have felt no 
great antipathy to.them. Indeed, some years ago, 
any only sister Livia became indoctrinated with their 
opinions, and married one of them. He was seized, 
and died, with many hundreds more, in yonder arena; 
but she escaped, and disappeared for some years 
from sight. I again at length met her, reduced to 
great slistress, supported, I believe, by her co-reli- 


| gionists, but so poverty-stricken were they that 
| they could afford her but the common necessaries 
| of life, She was a sweet and gentle creature, and, 
| though I condemned her heresy, I had not the heart 
to leave her to perish. You will say, Cocus, that I 
should have been more stoical, but I had a motive 
which will excuse me in your sight. She had an 
only child, a handsome boy, the young Jovinian, who 
'yeminded me of her in the days of her youth and 
beauty. Once, too, I should have said, she tended me 
when I was sick, and might have died, in spite of all 
the offerings my friends made to Msculapius, and the 
skill of the physicians who attended me, had it not 
been for her watchful care. Gratitude induced me 
_ to visit her; I procured the best assistance medical 
| skill cou'd afford; but whether it was counteracted 
by the visits of her Nazarene friends I know not, so 
| the gods willed it, she gradually sank. Her only 

thoughts seemed to be about the welfare of her boy, 
| and in spite of all the offers I made to give him a 
| college education befitting his patrician rank—for his 
father was of our order as well as his mother—and 
to watch over his advancement in life, she would not 
yield him to me, but preferred rather to confide him 
to the care of a miserable poverty-stricken relative, 
who was the means originally of her perversion from 
the ancient faith. Visiting her one day, I found her 
boy with her. She was evidently much worse, In 
vain I endeavoured to console her; she breathed her 
last shortly afterwards. It was truly piteous to hear 
the child calling on her tospeak to him. At length, 
discovering the truth, he sank fainting over her inani- 
mate body. I took him in my arms, and, in spite of 
his struggles, bore him away, intending to send the 
Libertinarii to arrange for poor Livia’s funeral. 
Wrapping him in a lacerna, and shrouding his head 
in the hood to stifle his cries, I committed him to 
the slaves in attendance outside, who carried him 
off to our college, where he could be well looked 
| after. As they bore him along the narrow streets 
several persons, who were, I suspect, Nazarenes, 
looked out from the overhanging balconies to watch 
us. My object was to prevent my relative Amulius 
from discovering what had become of the boy. I 
had little doubt that I should soon reconcile him to 
the change, and teach him to worship the gods of his 
fathers, Ihave had, I must own, more difficulty than 
I had expected. He was continually talking of his 
mother, but not with the sorrow I should have antici- 
pated, as he seemed satisfied that she was in the 
realms of bliss, a glorious place in which she had 
taught him to believe, while he offered petitions 
to some unknown being to help and support him, and 
to keep him faithful to the creed with which she had 
indoctrinated his young mind. It seemed surprising 
that at so early an age he should be so determined 
in his belief. He, indeed, as I understood him, 
prayed continually to an Almighty God, to whom he 
could approach boldly by the intercession of One he 
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called Jesus, without the intervention of demigod 
or priest. I gained more knowledge of the extra- 
ordinary faith of the Nazarenes from the young boy 
than I had hitherto possessed. Itseems wonderfully 
simple. They believe that one Almighty God rules 
the universe ; that man was placed on the earth free 
to accept or reject this mighty God, but bound to 
obedience; that being disobedient, he and all his 
descendants had become prone to sin, but yet this 
Almighty Being, loving men, sent One, a portion of 
himself, down on earth, born of a woman; who, offer- 
ing himself as a sacrifice for their sins, was put to 
death on the accursed Cross, thus satisfying the 
Almighty’s justice, the guiltless One being punished 
instead of the guilty. Thus all who believe on Him 
are considered free from sin and reconciled to the 
great Being whom, by their sins, they have offended. 
Can you understand this doctrine, Coecus ? ” 

“Not in the slightest degree,” answered the pon- 
tiff, who had been paying but little attention to what 
his companion was saying, his mind being engaged 
on projects for the maintenance of his order, which 
he had good reason to fear was in danger. “It is 
to me incomprehensible.” 

“So, by Bacchus, it is tome, though I understand 
pretty clearly the principles of the system,”’ observed 





Gaius. ‘ What I greatly object to in it is, that 
these Nazarenes seem to require no priests nor sacri- 
fices, and worship without any forms or ceremonies, 
as they declare that this Jesus is their sole priest, 
and that He is at the right hand of their great God, 
pleading his own sacrifice, whereby all their sins 
were purged away. I have done my utmost, I 
should say, as in duty bound, to drive such notions 
out of the mind of my nephew. I forgot to mention 
that after I had made such arrangements for the 
funeral cf my sister as became her rank, when the 
Libertinarii arrived with the slaves to and 
anoint the body, and to place a coin on its mouth to 
pay the ferryman in Hades, and to plant a branch of 
cypress at the door of the house in which she died, 
it was found that the Nazarenes had removed it, in 
order to inter it according to their own rites, some 
way without the city, instead of allowing it to be car- 
ried,as I should have wished, on a handsome pretrum, 
followed by mourners and bands of music, to the 
bustum, there to be consumed on the funeral pyre. 

“Tt matters little what became of the poor dame; 
she must have been a weak creature,” observed 
Coecus, in a supercilious tone, re-arranging the folds 
of his toga, and walking on. 

(To be continued.) 
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FOUR SEED-SOWINGS 


BY THE REV. T. M. 


I.—THE SOWING 
Mart. xiii. 4, 19. | 
; \FSBHE title of “Four Seed-sowings and | 
4®)S One Harvest” is given to this short | 

series of papers on the parable of the 

Sower and the Seed, because the idea 

thus expressed is that perhaps by 

which our attention is most powerfully arrested as 
we read these words of the Lord Jesus. We are | 
told of four seed-sowings—the same kind of seed, 
scattered by the same hand, falls on four different 
places, four different kinds of soil; but, though there | 
was seed sown on four different kinds of ground, | 
we are only told of one harvest—a harvest was 
reaped only where the seed fell on the good ground. 
This parable of the Sower and Sced constitutes 
the commencement of Christ’s parabolic teaching, | 
and it is the first of such a cluster of parables as 
we meet with nowhere else in the sacred volume. 
St. Matthew evidently intends us to understand 
these as the first parables which were spoken by 
the Master, and this parable of the Sower is mani- 
festly the introductory one of the series, upon our 
insight into which depends our understanding of | 
the rest; and we are led to value the parable the 
more highly, because it is one of the few to which 
we have appended an authoritative interpretation | 
by Christ Himself. 






| 


AND ONE HARVEST. 


MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


BY THE WAYSIDE. 


For deep practical interest there are but few 
in the entire cycle of parables equal to this, throw- 
ing light as it does upon one of the most subtle 


| and intricate questions—the different effects pro- 


duced upon different minds by the preaching ot 


the Word, the sowing of the seed of the kingdom. 


In this parable we have perhaps as complete an 
explication of the mystery as we may hope to get 


| at present. 


Our purpose in selecting this parable is a 
purely practical one—to exhibit as clearly as pos- 
sible the four classes of character adverted to 
therein, and representatives of which may be 
ordinarily found even in the smallest congregation. 

The picture called up by this parable is very 
striking. We see a sower going forth to sow good 


| seed in a large field, and we have described the 


different results which follow the sowing of that 
seed, results which are determined by the cha- 
racter of the soil on which the seed fell. 

Some part of the field—and let us hope a very 
large part—was good ground, rich, productive 
soil, well prepared and cleansed, ready io receive 
and welcome the seed, which, falling there, ger- 
minated, fructified, and in harvest-time brought 
forth fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and some 
a hundred-fold. 
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But so was it not with all the seed sown in 
that field. The seed was sown broadcast over 
the entire tield, but the sowing did not in every 
case prosper. Running across the field or by the 


side of it there was a public path, the surface of 


which was trodden hard by the pressure of many 
feet, and some of the seed fell on it, but lay there 
only to be trodden down and crushed by those 
who passed that way, or to be devoured by the 
birds who were waiting upon the sower at his 
work. 

In another part of the field we have rock coming 
up nearly to the surface, covered with a thin 
layer of soil; the seed which fell there speedily 
germinated, but endured only for a little, and 
having no deepness of earth, no root, it soon 
withered away. 

In another part of the field we have soil good 
enough, healthy, open ground, but, alas! though 
the seed is sown there, though it springs up 
and in some sort arrives at maturity, yet no fruit 
is brought to perfection; the preliminary stages 
are passed through, but the final issue is not 
reached. The ground has not been cleansed, 
only just turned up by the plough, the weeds 
and thorns hidden for a time, but not removed or 
effectually destroyed, and the consequence is that 
when the corn springs up, the thorns with their 
rank vegetation spring up also, and the corn, 
though it has not all vitality choked out of it, has 
all its fruit-bearing power destroyed. 

Such is the parable. In this chapter we are 
told several things which will help us in the 
interpretation of it. Zhe field, as we learn from 
the parable of the Tares, is the world, in all its 


amplitude and extent and with all its varieties of 


soil and condition. 

The seed sown is the Word of God. This is no 
uncommon comparison. The Word of God is seed, 
the seed of the kingdom, and the appropriateness 
and beauty of the comparison must be at once 
evident. The Word of God, which is also called 
the power of God, has in itself a living germinat- 
ing principle, just as the seed has—it is the incor- 
ruptible seed of regeneration. This Word comes 
to us from without; it is not native to the heart; 
itis sown there, and if it take root, it assimilates 
us to itself. As the plant converts the various 
elements of the soil in which it is sown into its 
own nature, so are we born anew, not of corrup- 


tible seed, but of incorruptible, of the Word of 


God, which liveth and abideth for ever. 

The seed itself is always and everywhere the 
same, quick and powerful; but the seed does not 
spring up without earth, any more than the earth 
can bring forth without seed. There must be real, 
vital contact between the two ; certain conditions 
must be complied with before there can be any 
fruit-bearing, before there can be even any in- 





cipient growth. And though we have not this 
insisted on here, as not lying within the scope of 
the parable, we know from the teaching of Scrip- 
ture elsewhere, that there must be not only the 
good seed of the kingdom fitly sown, there must 
be also the gracious and fostering influences of 
God’s Spirit. 

In the explication of the parable of the tares of 
the field, we are told that the sower of the seed is 
the Sonof Man. It is He who, by agencies of end- 
less variety, is constantly and everywhere scatter- 
ing the seed of the kingdom. Christ has sent His 
disciples into all the world to preach the Gospel to 
every creature, and the primary reference here is 
probably to the preaching of the Gospel in the 
ordinary sense of the words. But this is not 
by any means the exclusive reference; the seed is 
scattered by many different hands, and in many 
different ways; nothing is more wonderful than 
the manifold agencies employed in the sowing of 
seed. So is it with the sowing of this seed of the 
kingdom, it is sown in ways the most unusual 
and unexpected; all things seem at times pressed 
into this great service. 

Passing away now from these preliminary con- 
siderations, we shall in this paper limit our atten- 
tion to the first and seemingly least hopeful class 
of character introduced to us in this parable—the 
wayside hearers, those who hear the word but un- 
derstand it not. 

“A sower went forth to sow; and when he 
sowed, some seeds fell on the wayside, and the 
fowls came and devoured them up.’’ In verse 19 
we have Christ’s own interpretation: “ When any 
one heareth the Word of the Kingdom, and under- 
| standeth it not, then cometh the wicked one, and 
| catcheth away that which was sown in his heart.” 

Here we have seed-sowing but no harvest. Let 
us notice where the seed fell, and what became of it. 

I. We would notice where the seed fell. It fell 
on the wayside. Some, mistaking the meaning of 
the parable, have objected against this representa- 
tion as unnatural, urging that no sensible husband- 
man would be guilty of such a wasteful scattering 
of seed. The difficulty, however, at once disap- 
pears if, by the wayside, we understand, as we 
should, not an ordinary public high-road, but a 
foot-path running along the side or across the 
middle of the field. Year by year, in common 
with every other portion of the field, the diligent 
husbandman subjects this to cultivation, but 
between ploughing and seed-sowing the pressure 
of many feet has marked out the path again, and 


rendered its surface hard and insusceptible. It is 
upon such a path the scattered seed falls. And 


the sower who thus freely scatters the seed is a 
fitting representative of that great Sower whose 
labours are here celebrated, who scatters good 
seed upon soil of every kind; and where fruit is 
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not brought forth, where vegetation does not en- 
sue, we may be sure that the fault lies with the 
ground and not with the Sower or the seed. 

This hard-trodden foot-path on which the seed 
fell is employed to represent that very large class 
of people who may be spoken of as wayside hearers, 
the unimpressible, insusceptible hearers of the 
Word, those who hear the Word without under- 
standing it. The Word only comes in contact 
with, and momentarily lies upon, the hardened sur- 
face of their minds. This is merely superficial, 
and no living contact ; there it lies, like seed upon 
the foot-path, only waiting to be borne off by the 
fowls of the air, or blown away by some gust of 
wind. It does not enter into the soil at all. 

These wayside hearers are described as hearing 
the Word, but not understanding it, from which 
statement, however, we are not to conclude that 
those referred to are naturally incompetent to 
understand the Word; they might understand it if 
they would, and the only incompetence which exists 
has been self-induced. 

This is no imaginary class. How many are there 


in every congregation, who, manifesting the out- | 


ward signs of attention, listen week after week 
to the sound of the Gospel without having any 
corresponding feeling awakened in the heart. 
Such may not be insensible to the mode in which 
the truth is presented; they may be ready enough 
to appreciate clearness of statement, force of ar- 
gument, or eloquence of speech, as such, but the 
Word of God, as a principle of life and power, as 
the incorruptible seed of the Kingdom, finds no 
place within them. 

It is to be feared that many come to God’s 
house without any idea or desire of being benefited 
by what they may hear. They come from habit, 
because from childhood they have been used to 


attend; they come because, according to the judg- | 


ment of many, it is seemly to render bodily service 
to God; that this bodily service profiteth them 
nothing, awakens no feeling of concern, for they 
neither seek nor expect spiritual profit. 

There are many attendants at public worship 
who can scarcely be called hearers of the Word, for 


their minds are otherwise engaged; they are 
thinking all the while of their business, or their 


pleasure, or some matter of frivolity noticeable | 


in the passing moment. With such there is no 
previous preparation; they enter God’s house in a 
state of mind not materially different from that in 
which they would enter any other house, whether 
of business or pleasure. Inowing how their hearts 
have been hardened by a variety of influences 
against all religious impressions, it is not a matter 
of surprise that such hearers should listen to the 
Gospel for years, and, after all, be hearers only, 
and not doers, of the Word. 

But we will suppose that on some occasions the 





seed is allowed to rest for a little while on the 
minds of such hearers. Some striking thought 
arrests attention, some powerful appeal stirs the 
feelings to an unwonted degree. But what then? 
Is there any desire, any effort to retain the seed, 
to foster it, to defend it against the fowls of the 
air, so that, if by any chance it may find its way 
through the hard crust of worldliness into the 
soil of the heart? No; as a rule the effort is 
rather to obliterate than to perpetuate such im- 
pressions. When we think of all this, we wonder 
less that so many hear the Gospel, and that so 
few are savingly influenced by it. Indeed, we 
need not wonder at all, however much we may 
sorrow, when we think what influences follow up 
almost every sermon that is preached. What are 
those influences? Are they those of solitude and 
prayer? Is there intent and earnest study of 
God’s Word with the view of learning more per- 
fectly the way of salvation? No; they are the 
deadening, distracting, dissipating 
influences of the world; in a few hours the seed 
is trodden down, and has all vitality crushed out 
of it, or swept away by some gust of wind, or 
borne off by the birds of the air. 

Having noticed where the seed fell— 

2. Our next inquiry is as to what became of it. 
The seed is sown—sown on the wayside, “and the 
fowls come and devour it up,” or, as we have it in 
verse 19, “then cometh the wicked one, and catcheth 
away that whichis sown.” The diligence of Satan, 


depressing, 


i who is eager to catch away the seed, contrasts 


strongly with the indifference and apathy of those 
wayside hearers who manifest no corresponding 
anxiety to retain it. 

If the seed were suffered to rest upon the sur- 
face of the heart into which it failed of effecting 
immediate entrance, it might—there would remain 
at least the possibility—it might find its way in at 
sometime. The gently-falling rain of heaven may 
yet soften that hard soil, the ploughshare of afflic- 
tion may break it up, in some unnoticed crevice 
it may tarry unharmed, and after long waiting, 
fructify. But the seed is not suffered to remain; 
immediately cometh the evil one, and foreseeing 
these remote pessibilities, he loses no time, but at 
once snatcheth away the precious seed. 

It is no fiction of the imagination that there are 
continually busy about us invisible foes, powers 
of the air, regarding us with malignant ani- 
mosity and jealousy, watching against and carefully 
counteracting every influence which has a ten- 
dency to withdraw the souls of men from their 
fell and potent dominion. And we can easily con- 
ceive that Satan regards with especial jealousy 
the incorruptible seed, the Word of God. Where 
that seed is sown the ever-watchful adversary of 
souls cometh immediately ; he knows that there is 
danger so long as there is even superficial contact ; 
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he knows that, in spite of all unlikelihood, it may 
strike root, and that some quite unanticipated 
agency may carry it home to the heart; and so, 
while it lies on the hard outer crust where it may 
be easily got at, and without any painful wrench- 
ing torn away, he comes and snatches the seed of 
the kingdom away. 

We must notice that it is man’s hardness of 
heart—a hardness of heart, which, as we may 
presently have occasion to remark, is self-induced 
—it is this which gives Satan his advantage, and 
you may be sure that he will let no opportunity 
slip. We only read that he takes away that seed 
which temptingly engages his attention, which 
lies upon the very surface, and has not entered 
into the soil of the heart. 

We cannot but remark upon the agency em- 
ployed. The fowls of the air came and devoured 
the seed, such as in large flocks are described as 
accompanying the husbandman in the East, and 
unless great care be exercised, they devour the 
seed almost as soon as it is scattered. These 
birds of the air—keen-eyed and swift-winged fowl, 
who are ever on the look-out for the scattered 
seed—appropriately describe those manifold and 
subtle influences to which we are exposed, and 
against which we should with all diligence keep 
watch. We know not their number, and so subtle 
is the operation of many of these influences, that 
we become aware of their power only when we 
witness their dire results. 

Who of us does not know, by repeated and sadly 
familiar experience, of the ease with which religious 
thought may be dissipated. Now we have some 
holy, heaven-inspired purpose which promises to 
ripen into the fruit of holy deed; and now it is 
gone, we hardly know how or whither. We are 
sitting under the sound of God’s Word, and before 
the Word can well effect a lodgment, down sweep 
some winged thoughts, and bear away the seed of 
the kingdom. Wheresoever God, by any of His 
agencies, is employed sowing seed, there assuredly, 
whether we think of him or not, is the adversary 
busily at work, bearing off as much of it as possible. 
Let us, then, take heed how we hear; be on our 
guard against all distracting thoughts while listen- 
ing to the Word, and against all dissipating influ- 
ences when we leave the sanctuary and the voice of 
the preacher ceases to vibrate in our ears ; for there 
is much that is likely to crush the seed sown, 
much which is ready to bear it instantly away. 

In the parable we are presented merely with 
the fact that the seed falls on the hard, beaten 
path—the path which has been made so hard by 
the pressure of many passing feet, so that the 
seed which falls there can effect no lodgment. In 
the interpretation of the parable nothing is said 





as to the cause or causes of that impenetrable 
hardness and indifference characteristic of these 
wayside hearers. But that we may be on our 
guard against the indurating influences which 
conspire to secure this sad result, we may refer 
to some of the principal of them. ‘lhe heart of 
man becomes gradually hardened against religious 
and spiritual impression. ‘Those who are most 
hardened can, as a rule, contrast present insen- 
sibility with the comparatively quick and ready 
sympathy of former days; their hearts have been 
growing harder and harder, and now at last the 
seed of the kingdom lies upon the hard surface 
almost without their knowing it, and is taken 
away, they not grieving for its loss. This change 
from bad to worse results from the combined 
operation of many causes. There is the influence 
of worldliness, which is always hardening. There 
is the spirit of frivolity. It is wonderful how many 
go through the world without exercising serious 
thought on any matter, and whose most serious 
thoughts are in reference to the most insignificant 
and trifling things. There is the deadening in- 
fluence of habitual and carefully-maintained in- 
difference, rendering men more insensible every 
day. If, then, we are exposed to such influences, 
and such bear with more or less power upon us 
all, should we not be on our guard against them ? 
If we are surrounded with such vigilant, subtle, 
unscrupulous foes, should we not maintain an 
attitude of constant vigilance and determined 
resistance ? 

We are not left in doubt as to who our foe is. 
It is the wicked one—our great adversary Satan. 
It is he who marshals and controls all these ad- 
verse and dissipating influences. Wherever the 
seed is being sown, there he is on the watch. He 
is never far away from the wayside hearers ; he is 
always watching for his opportunity to snatch 
away the seed; his one object is to prevent the 
Word, the seed of the kingdom, getting into and 
taking root in the heart. He cares little how 
much of the Word a man may have in his head, or 
in his mouth, so that it does not enter his heart. 
He knows that if the heart of any one once truly 
receive the Word, his power there is broken and 
gone. 

Satan cares very little about any hearing the 
Word, if he can only keep them as careless, inat- 
tentive, forgetful hearers. His easiest work is 
with the wayside hearers, for while the seed lies 
only on the surface it can without difficulty be 
snatched away. Let not any, then, be satisfied with 
merely hearing the Word, but let such remember 
that they only hear to profit who mingle faith 
with hearing, who receive the incorruptible seed 
into their hearts. 
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‘** Ves,’ she said, with a faint :mile; ‘tired of doing nothing.””—p 196. 
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HELEN QUATERMAINE 
OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST IN THE WINNING.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
yg WEARY DAYS AND WAKEFUL 
NIGHTS. 

EPING up a quarrel with 
Clive Elsley was an impossi- 
bility, as Helen very soon 
discovered, for he utterly 
ignored the haughty reserve 
behind which she intrenched 
herself. Besides, he was too 
busy to give her many op- 

: portunities of displayisg it. Either Mr. 
8 Irby had some new plan in hand, which 





Clive must assist in carrying out; or 
( Mrs. Irby detained him beside her daven- 
SS port, to look over the complicated ac- 


counts which only his clearer head could 
disentangle; or Milly claimed his assistance; or the 
children pounced upon him with the requests to 
which no one else ever listened so patiently; and 
when he could shake himself free of these many 
claimants on his time, there was generally something 
to be done at the moorland cottage to render it more 
charming in the eyes of Nina Croye. 

Sometimes Helen turned impatiently away when 
she saw Milly snatch up her hat to accompany him 
thither; but she could not always be so churlish as to 
refuse, when invited to join them with a cordial “ Do 
come; we shall beso glad of your advice!”” Neither 
Clive nor Milly knew how difficult she found it to 
refrain from repining the while she helped to make 
the new home bright for the much-to-be-envied Nina 
Croye. é 

Once or twice, while her companions were devising 
new flower-beds, Helen’s curiosity—alas, it was no 
better feeling !—induced her to pick her way down 
the stony road to the dell; but the cottage mothers 
who chanced to be at home did not receive her very 
courteously. They were provokingly stolid and in- 
different ; nor did the mention of Mr. Elsley’s name 
evoke any interest. 

** Yes, they knowed him well enough ; he were like 
most of the gentlefolk, very clever at telling ’em 
what they ought to do and what they oughtn’t. Oh 
yes; they’d been told that it was his money as built 
the school-house, and they weren’t sorry to have a 
place where the children could be sent out o’ the way 
for a few hours ; but they had to pay for it—a penny 
a week each child—and when there were many in 
family it mounted up, it did.” 

“But,” said Helen, “ would you not have to pay 
more than that to one of your neighbours for minding 
them while you are at work ?” 


“May-be they would; but who’d have thought as 
gentlefolks would be so sharp after poor folks’ hard- 
gotten pennies? Yes, it were very good of Mr, 
Elsley to put up a church, though it were a weary 
climb up the hill to it. Was it true that he were 
coming to live in the little house close by ?” 

Helen fancied this question betokened a more 
grateful feeling, till she learned that it was asked 
“because it would be such a good thing to have 
some one to go to fora bit of old linen, or a little 
airyroot, or a drop o’ wine, when anything ailed the 
childern,” 

“ Doesn’t it discourage you,” she asked, when she 
had repeated these speeches to the gravely attentive 
Clive, “to find that the people you are so eager to 
serve have not a spark of gratitude for your kind 
intentions ?” 

“Tt is not encouraging, certainly,” was the reply; 
“but what else ought I to expect? They only know 
me at present as a tiresome, interfering young man, 
who took the inspector of the local board into their 
dell, and compelled some of them to put a greater 
space between their pigsties and their dwellings. It’s 
something to know that they mean to depend on me 
for old linen—by-the-bye, where am I to get any ?— 
and other necessaries for the sick. It may give me 
opportunities for winning a better character. At 
present I am under the ban; two or three of the 
brickmakers are talking very loudly of what they 
will do to me if Iam caught preaching and praying 
in their cottages.” 

“You'll not do anything rash, Mr. Elsley ; you'll 
not run into danger ?”’ 

“Certainly not; discretion is the better part of 
valour in this case, as in many others; but men that 
threaten rarely do more, and so you need not look so 
terrified, Milly. If they do “’eave ’arf a brick at 
me,” it may not be aimed straight enough to do me 
much harm, I wish I knew e 

“« How best to protect yourself?” asked Helen. 

“Oh no! I was not thinking of that now. I 
cannot tell whether this rose will be a damask or 
only pink; can you, Milly?” 

Leaving them to discuss this important point, 
Helen went and sat down in the porch, to watch 
the sun sink in the west. She had unconsciously 
assumed a very melancholy attitude, when Clive 
| joined her. 
|  “ How selfish we have been to keep you waiting 80 
long! You are quite tired, Miss Quatermaine.” 

“Yes,” she said, with a faint smile, “tired of 
| doing nothing. You told me one day that I should 
| have my work appointed for me. I wish I had!” 
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« And haven’t you?” 

“Oh yes!” she answered, satirically, as soon as ¢ 
glance around had assured her that Milly was out of 
hearing. ‘‘ Shall I tell you in what it consists? In 
checking, as much as lies in my power, Mr. Irby’s 
generous endeavours to treat me as an honoured 
guest, because they displease his lady; and in keep- 
ing out of Mrs. Irby’s way, and trying not to see 
and hear the petty details that fill up her days.” 

“ Let us stick to our text,” said Clive. “ You are 
suffering for the want of something to do. Per- 
haps you left a gay and busy life when you came 
here.” 

“Yes; I had my regular round of duties to attend 
to. I dare say you know that in India the Khansumah, 
or steward, takes the greater portion of the house- 
keeping off the hands of the mistress of the house; 


but still I found plenty to do. Papa liked me to 


completely outstripped her teacher, that she gets 
none of the assistance she requires.” 

“ The organist in the town gives lessons,” he was 
reminded. 

“Yes; but is ke the kind of man under whom a 
mother would like to place such a shy, sensitive child 
as Ida?” 

“I cannot stoop to play the governess to the chil- 


| dren of sucha person as Mrs, Irby,” Helen haughtily 


exclaimed ; and Clive said no more till she, as they 
sauntered home together, abruptly resumed the sub- 
ject, on which her silence proved that she had been 


| pondering. 


ride or walk regularly, after which I scanned the | 
Clive admitted, “and I have found myself wishing 


papers for him at breakfast, and wrote notes at his 
dictation. 
tiffin, or luncheon, and there were calls to make as 
well as callers to receive, and new songs and pieces to 
Papa was very proud of 


Then he frequently brought some one to 


practise for the evening. 
my playing.” 

«And yet you never touch the piano at Mr. Irby’s, 
although it is a very fine instrument.” 

“What could I play that would not bring back 
some sad reminiscence of those happy days ? 

Clive busied himself at a little distance till the 
tears that were streaming down her cheeks had been 
wiped away; then he came and sat down beside 
her. 

** Miss Quatermaine, I am about to take a friend’s 
license, and propose a plan by which you may do 
more good, and give more pleasure, than you imagine. 
May I go on?” 

She assented so eagerly, that he hesitated a 
little. 

“What I am going to propose would help Mrs. 
Irby very much.” 
Helen’s looks 

not see them. 

“TI dare say I need not tell you that Miss Bent, 
though painstaking and anxious to do her best, is 
not governess elder pupils 
require.” 

“There are plenty of young persons who could fill 
her place, Mr. Eisley; but I believe I can guess the 
obstacle: Miss Bent, as a relative, is content with a 


” 


were discouraging, but he would 


as efficient as her 


a 


smaller salary than a more highly-educated woman 
would accept.” 
“On the other hand, may not Miss Bent’s defici- 


** Looking back on the few weeks of our acquain- 
tance, Mr. Elsley, I am forced to acknowledge that I 
bave done my best—or worst, which is it ?>—to make 
you think me the most captious, ill-humoured girl 
you ever encountered.” 

“Your sharp speeches have often grieved me,” 


that you were not so easily prejudiced.” 

“Thank you,” she interposed, with a little offended 
pride audible in her tones ; “ you are always candid.” 
“Not too much so, I hope,” he smiled. ‘I was 
going to add that I have attributed this captiousness 
to causes which are but too evident. You are both 
out of health and spirits.” 

“Nay, Iam well enough,” she answered, care- 
lessly. 

** With those feverish hands, and parched lips, and 
heavy eyes?” 

“They are nothing, nothing,’ Helen persisted ; 
“the consequence of two or three sleepless nights, 


that is all. I have never learned to fuss over such 


| trivial ailments, perhaps because IT have had no one 





to watch me as anxiously as Mrs. Irby watches 
Milly whenever she looks paler than usual.” 

“Mrs. Irby is a very affectionate mother,” said 
Clive, gravely. 

“Yes, I concede that ; and to prove that, in spite 
of my ill-tempers and prejudices, I can be good- 
natured sometimes, I will offer to give Ida music 
lessons daily. It will be a troublesome task, for I 
do not like teaching; but it will while away a few 
dull hours.” 

«Tam sure you will not regret it,” Clive told her, 
with an approving look. 

“ But, remember,” she waywardly added, “ it will 
not be to please Mrs. Irby.” 

“Let it be then for a higher motive, my dear 


| Miss Quatermaine ; and in teaching another will you 


encies account for Mrs. Irby’s unwillingness to dismiss | 


her?” asked Clive. 


+ . ! 
“When we search for the motives | 


of our friends’ actions, why not give them credit for 


kindly as well as selfish ones ?” 


Helen was silent, and he went on. ‘“ My little 


not try also to teach yourself ?” 
“The laws of harmony?” she demanded, with a 
forced smile. “Those words admit a double mean- 
ing. Is that what you would have me keep in 
mind ? ” 
“Yes,” he said; 
will bear pleasant fruit in the hours 


“and patience and forbearance 
thus spent. You 


cousin Ida has great musical talents, and has so forbid homilies, and so I have done.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A CLIMAX. 
ALTHOUGH it was not in a very gracious manner that 
Helen agreed to act upon Clive Elsley’s suggestion, 
she felt better pleased with herself when her assent 
to it had been given. Mrs. Irby did not deserve any 
concessions on her part—so ran her thoughts ; but it 
would be pleasant to let that lady see how thoroughly 
she was above the meanness of retaliation. 

In this self-satisfied mood she re-entered the house 
after her walk, and went into the drawing-room with 
Milly to assist her in mounting some photographic 
views of the south coast Clive had collected for her 
during his sojourn there. They had been busily and 
pleasantly at work fur an hour or so, when Milly ran 
away to search for some gold-leaf, and one of the 
children, who had been an interested looker-on, leant 
against Helen’s knee to examine the engravings in a 
volume she had found on the table, and was carelessly 
glancing through. 

A view from the Punjaub sent Helen into a reverie, 
but mechanically she continued to turn the pages 
over, the little boy amusing himself by tracing like- 
nesses in the portraits as they appeared. 

“ That lady is like Miss Bent, and that smiling 
one is Milly; and here’s papa, only it’s too young 
and handsome; and this—oh don’t turn over quite 
so fast !—this is just like the gentleman who came 
here to-day, and asked for you.” 

“ For me!” echoed Helen, breathlessly 

“Yes, while you were out walking. Didn't you 
know it. Oh, it is like him really! only the picture 
isn’t so frowning as his face was when he stood 
talk:ag to mamma.” 

“His name—what was his name, Fred?” 

But this the child could not tell; and, putting him 
gently aside, she started up, and looked around for 
Mrs. Irby, who was talking to Clive at the other end 
of the room. ‘Too impatient to wait till she was 
alone, Helen crossed to her directly, her ordinarily 
pale cheeks crimson with excitement. 

“Tam told that during my walk a visitor arrived 
—a visitor for me. Is this right, ma’am ? ” 

With evident reluctance Mrs, Irby replied in the 
affirmative. 

“And I was not informed of it!” exclaimed the 
young girl, indignantly. “Of course he left his 
name ?”” 

In the same cold, constrained manner, and without 
raising her eyes to the face of her questioner, Mrs. 
Irby produced a card, and handed it to her. 

Helen’s heart began to throb loudly. No; she had 
not erred in thinking that this gentleman must have 
been Maurice Dunlop; and when she held in her 
trembling hand the little square of pasteboard on 
which his name was traced, her emotion was so over- 


powering that a minute or more elapsed before she | 


could command her voice sufficiently to speak again. 
** Of course Mr. Dunlop left a message for me?” 


“No, Miss Quatermaine.” 

“No message!” exclaimed the disappointed girl, 
“How strange! And yet—no! He intends cailing 
again.” 

“T hope not,” said Mrs. Irby, laying down at last 
the work into which she had been putting her stitches 
| so rapidly, and nerving herself for the storm she 
would fain have avoided. ‘I hope not, as I should 
feel it my duty to refuse to receive him.” 

“ Mr, Dunlop's visit would be to me, Mrs. Irby,” 
Helen haughtily reminded her. 

“Has he your father’s sanction for it? No; he 
was compelled to acknowledge that he left India 
without obtaining Colonel Quatermaine’s permission 
to come here. Under those circumstances I should 
not be justified in permitting you to hold any inter- 
course with him.” ~ 

“Am Ito be denied the privilege of receiving a 
friend? am I bound to submit to your authority?” 
demanded Helen, rebelliously. 

“T think so,’ Mrs. Irby answered, speaking with 
quiet dignity. “As long as you reside beneath 
my roof, Miss Quatermaine, I have responsibilities 
which I cannot ignore.” 

But Helen was too angry to admit the truth of 
this. She scarcely knew till this moment how 
eagerly she had been looking forward to Maurice 
Dunlop’s arrival in England. Although she had 
repeatedly assured herself that nothing he could 
urge should induce her to disobey her father, she had 
not intended to deny herself the dangerous pleasure 
of seeing him, and hearing him vow to be faithful 
until Colonel Quatermaine’s prejudices could be over- 
come. The thought that he was hastening to her 
had been her one consolation ever since the receipt 
of his telegram ; and now to learn that he had been 
actually in the house, and abruptly dismissed with- 
out her knowledge, that if it had not been for a 
| child’s revelations she would have remained in 
| ignorance of his visit, so incensed her, that she lost 

all self-control. 

“You have no right to treat me thus!” she ex- 
| claimed. “Papa told me that in you I should find 
| a friend, a second mother, instead of which you are 
| so cold, so heartless, that I detest you, and I will 


ez 








| y?? 


| not submit to your tyranny 
“You forget yourself,” said Mrs. Irby, in low, 
troubled tones, “In telling Mr. Dunlop that it 
was impossible for me to consent to his seeing you, 
my conscience told me that I was acting as your 
father would wish me to act.” 
«And you were glad that your inclination and 





your ideas of what were right agreed so well!” 
|retorted Helen, bitterly. “ You were not sorry to 
| be able to inflict another pang on me.” 

| “ Miss Quatermaine!” 

| “It is true, quite true!” the angry girl repeated; 
' “you have never liked me, you have always taken a 
‘harsher view of my conduct than it merited, and 
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made me feel this, I came here depressed in spirits, | 
but struggling to be obedient and patient ; instead | 
of encouraging me by a little womanly kindness, you 
have made your house a prison tome; and now—now | 
you have driven away the only person——” 

She could not go on, for this rehearsal of her wrongs 
had not lessened her sense of them. Milly, who had 
returned, humming a merry tune, stopped in dismay 
when she descried the convulsed face of her cousin 
and the scarcely less agitated one of her mother; 
while Clive Elsley, who had carried the little boy 
into the garden at the commencement of the dis- 
cussion, glanced anxiously in the midst of their 
romp at the window near which Helen and her 
hostess were standing. 

“You had better go to your room, Miss Quater- 
maine,” Mrs. Irby advised. ‘“ When you are calmer 
I will talk to you, if you like.” 

“If I had any friends, any acquaintances even, 
who would receive me, I would not remain here 
another hour!” Helen defiantly told her. “It is 
because I do not know a creature in England, and 
have disdained to complain to papa, that I have 
endured my wretched position! But I cannot, will 
not bear it much longer!” 

She hurried from the room, and Mrs, Irby, alarmed 
by this last threat, bade Milly follow, and endeavour 
tosoothe her. But Helen had barred her doo: against 
the peacemaker, and was lying on her bed nursing, 
instead of trying to conquer, her angry mood. She 
could not be just, she could not be patient, while she 
was smarting under such a bitter disappointment. 

Maurice Dunlop in England yet forbidden to see 
her! And that, not by her own decision, not by any 
effort of heroism on her own part, but by the will of 
the woman whom she disliked so intensely that she 
could give her no credit for the motives by which 
she had been guided. 

There was no mother to whom she could carry her 
troubles, and have them soothed away with loving | 
kiss and wise counsel. Helen had too early learned to 
depend on herself, and this rendered her all the more 
intolerant of Mrs. Irby’s interference with her liberty 
of action. 

Her looks, when, on the following morning she 
consented to admit Milly, frightened the latter, and | 
she was obliged to acknowledge that she felt too ill 
to rise. The feverish symptoms which Clive Elsley | 
commented on had been increased by the mental 
excitement and watching of the night; but as she 
insisted that she needed nothing but quiet, Milly was 
forced to be content with darkening her windows, 
and leaving her to sleep. 

When she stole in again she found Helen so much 
worse, that Mrs. Irby was induced by her report to 
send for the family doctor; but not all his skill could | 
avert a sharp attack of illness, For more than a | 
week his patient was confined to her bed, and her | 
nights were terrible ones. Then it was that the | 
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delirious fancies, which ceased to torment her in the 
day-time, revived in full force, and she tossed on her 
pillows, living over and over again the horrors of 
the shipwreck, and piteously entreating her father 
and Mr. Dunlop to save her. 

On one of these occasions she partially regained 
her consciousness, and found that she was clinging to 
some one who was soothing her with the tenderest 
words and caresses. She submitted to be laid back 
on her pillows, and her nurse, having shaded the 
lamp, bathed her hot head and fanned her flushed 
face till she sank into a doze, too much exhausted to 
be able to recognise the features of her careful atten- 
dant, or express her gratitude, except by a faintly 
murmured, ‘‘ How kind you are to me!” 

But the next night, awaking from the first re- 
freshing sleep she had enjoyed, Helen saw that it 
was Mrs, Irby herself, who started up as soon as 
she moved to give her some lemonade, and assist her 
in assuming a more comfortable position. Too weak 
to express, or even feel much surprise, she accepted 
these attentions in silence, and was falling asleep 
when aroused by the pressure of lips to her fore- 
head, and the whispered words, “ Poor child! poor 
motherless girl!” 

This unlooked-for sympathy, so genuine in its 
tone, overcame all Helen’s natural reserve. She for- 
got who it was that spoke, and how much she had 
disliked her; she felt only that she was pitied, and 
that in that pity there was just the comfort she 
needed. ‘Throwing her arms around Mrs. Irby’s 


| neck, she began to cry, weakly, helplessly, for she 


had no strength wherewith to check the tears when 
they began to flow; but they were wiped away by 
the hands that sustained her, lovingly and gently ; 
and when Helen slumbered again it was on the 
bosom of the woman she had so often assured her- 


| self that she detested. 


Milly was sitting beside her when she awoke to 
the bright sunshine, to be congratulated on her 
improved looks. 

“Yes, Iam better, but miserably languid. Did I 
dream it, or is it true that your mamma was with 
me last night ?” 

“She has insisted on sitting up with you always, 
since you have been soill. She is the best of nurses, 


| Helen.” 


And the answer was such an unqualified “ Yes,” 
that Milly was highly gratified. 

A distressing attack of hysteria seized Helen on 
the following evening, and several hours elapsed be- 
fore it could be subdued; but she did not lose her 
senses; she knew who it was that watched over her, 
applying every remedy that experience suggested, 
and never, by peevish word or look, reminding the 
suffering girl of the trouble she was inflicting on 
those about her. 

“You are kinder to me than I deserve,” Helen 
murmured, humbly, when the paroxysm had passed 
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away. “Ihave been very unjust to you; will you 
forgive me?” 

“Tam afraid it is I who have been unjust,” Mrs. 
Irby replied, with a caress. “Let me tell you how it 
was,” she added. ‘“‘ Your coming here inconvenienced 
me, and I permitted circumstances over which you 
had no control to prejudice me against my guest. 
You said some sharp things to me the other day, my 
dear, but there was so much truth in them that I 
felt ashamed, and sorry for the past. I have not 
been as considerate as I ought to have been. Have 
I said enough? Do you think we shall be able to 
understand each other better in future?” 

Helen gratefully returned her kiss, and peace was 
established between them. She would still think 
Mrs. Irby over-anxious, and grow impatient of her 
petty economies, but she would never forget how 


' chatted, or read aloud to her. 


she had robbed herself of needful rest night after 


night, to watch over the rebellious girl who, not long 


before, had rudely scoffed at her authority and defied 
her. 

A few more days, and Helen was suf ciently restored 
to exchange her bed for a couch drawn near the 
window, to enjoy the brightness of the weather, to 
eat with returning appetite, and listen while Milly 





But her recovery was 
not as rapid as the medical man led them to expect, 
for her mind preyed upon her body; there was one 
question haunting her persistently—a question which, 


' in spite of their more amicable relations, she eould 


not bring herself to put to Mrs. Irby—Maurice Dun- 
lop, had he returned to India, and were they indeed 
parted for ever ? 

(To be continued.) 





STUMPS: A SEQUEL 


CHAPTER IIT. 





and her little face flushed with delight 
at the thought of going back to the 
green fields, the birds and flowers, to 
which her childish longings had often 
turned amid the dust and heat, the noise and turmoil, 
of the busy London streets through which Stumps 
had sometimes led her. And even they had been 
grand compared to the squalor and the wretchedness 
which surrounded her in Lamb Court. 

She did not forget her faithful friend in her joy, 
however. 

“You must come too,” she said, turning to the 


f| 





IS 


boy. “We’ll all go together.” 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Park; “we mustn’t leave 


Stumps behind. Nelly could never bear to do that, 
you know. Come with us, and I haven’t the least 
doubt you’ll be able to get work in the village— good 
settled regular work, which would be a great deal 
better than the uncertain kind of thing you do here. 
And if not, we ’ll share and share alike. I’m not 
much afraid now but that I shall have a crust to 
spare; and if not, [’ll be glad to give you the half 
of mine.” 

“No, Taint a-goin’ to live upon you like that,” said 
Stumps, decidedly. ‘“ Pretty sort o’ fellow I should 
be if I did! But if you think as I should be sartin 
sure to make some’ut down in them parts. And yet 
I never had no ’pinion much o’ them country folk. 
They ’re mostly as green as green gooseberries, least- 
ways, that’s been my ’xperience, and I’ve seen a- 
many of ’em, as have come up to London, thinking 
as they ’d make their fortins right off in a jiffy, ’stead 
0’ that they got fleeced in no time of every farthin’ 
as they called their own.” 


TO 


BY L. C. SILKE, AUTHOR OF “‘SHAG AND DOLL,” “SURLY BOB,’ 





“NELLY’S CHAMPION.” 


ETC, 


“I’m sure,” interrupted Nelly, indignantly, “the 


fee S to the child herself her eyes brightened | people are a deal nicer there than they are here ; ex- 


cept you,” she added, in qualifying tones, “and Mrs, 
Dodd, and one or two more.” 

“‘ May-be,” responded the other; “there aint no 
accountin’ for tastes, you know.” 

Stumps soon made up his mind to accompany his 
friends, for he would have been desolate indeed if left 
behind without them. 

The necessary funds for the journey had been 
kindly supplied by Mrs. Escott, Ellen Park’s former 
mistress, and their few preparations were soon com- 
pleted. 

The only difficulty was as regarded Stumps. His 
costume was peculiar enough, even in Lamb Court ; 
but what would be thought of it at Greenwell? 
There, even the poorest managed to look more or less 
respectable, and had some attempts at boots or 
shoes on their feet. But their young friend went 
about, with his lower extremities as bare as Nature 
had made them; whilst the thing she called trousers 
scarcely reached below his knees, round which they 
hung in tatters, which formed a sort of fringe, care- 
less and negligé-looking, it is true, but which most 
unblushingly displayed the poverty of the land, 
making no attempt to hide from the vulgar gaze 
the thin spindle legs, the sharp ankles, and bony feet 
below them. 

Then, too, the large coat which he had at one 
time sported had disappeared from view, having 
fallen to pieces bit by bit, and had been replaced 
with great difficulty, and at the cost of many dinner- 
less days to poor Stumps, by another, as much too 
small as the other had been too large; so that it 
was much to be hoped the wearer would get no 
stouter, as in that case it would be a matter re- 
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. 3 . j ‘ | 
considerable ingenuity to squeeze himself 
Thus he was still almost as remarkable- 


quiring 
into it. 
looking as when Mrs, Park and Nelly first made his 
acquaintance ; except that the skirt or frock, which 
had so often called up a quickly-suppressed smile on 
the faces of the others, had been discarded for the 
For Mrs. Park’s 
sources had prevented her doing much for him, though 


aforesaid trousers. limited re- 

she would have liked to have made many reforms. 
“But we must at least try to get you some boots 

and stockings, Stumps, before we go.” 

echoed the boy, “ why, 

what do I want with them? I’ve never had no such 

things on these ‘ere feet ever since I’ve know’d ’em; 


» 


“ Boots and stockings! 


and they ’ve tramped many a step in their day, and 
never asked for nothing better than to be left alone. 
What should I go and box ’em up in boots for? ” 

“Because it looks more ’spectuble,” said Nelly. 
“ And I dare say you’d be the only boy in the village 
without them.” 

“Well, I never! what a rum place it must be, 
with everybody a-dressin’ of ’emselves up like gentle- 
folk. That aint the sort of place for the likes of 
me, I should say. No, you’d better go, and leave me 
behind, after all. I shouldn’t ever be grand enough 
for all them ne folk o’ yours, 
and can’t go and be nobody else.” 

There was a wistful look on his quaint face, as his 
eyes rested first on Nelly, and then turned towards 
Mrs. Park, which showed that some sensitive chord 


Stumps is Stumps, 


had been touched, and made the mother hasten to 
change the subject, after assuring him that they 
should never think of going without him. 

But the next day he introduced the topic himself. 

“ May-be,” he said, addressing Mrs. Park, “ Nelly 
’ud rather as I sported some ’o them ’ere black things 
on my feet. I’ve been a-thinkin’ as she might 
paps be sort 0’ shamed of havin’ me belongin’ to 
her if I don’t manage to look a bit more ’spectable- 
like ’mong all them grand folk.” 

The result was that Stumps paid a visit to an old- 
clothes shop. 

“Let me have ’em easy,” he pleaded, as, for the 
first time in his life, he inserted his feet into the 
coverings deemed so essential by most people, but 
which he regarded in the light of a needless and tire- 
some encumbrance. “Let me have ’em easy,” and 
the result was the choice of a pair so large that at 
every step he took he was in danger of losing his 
newly-acquired possessions. 

It was with a comical face of disgust that he 
dragged his feet along on the way home, and glanced 
down upon the boots, which looked rather like a pair 
of canoes in which his feet were preparing to make 
asail, There was no skipping or jumping now for 
him, only a grave, dignified, careful walk, unless he 
wished to send his boots flying from him. “ And I’d 
like to take ’em off and shy ’em at somebody's head,’ 
he murmured to himself, 
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But the thought of Nelly restrained him from so 
undignified a proceeding. 

The railway journey was a great event to both 
children ; and until Nelly began to flag—which she 
did long before they reached their destination—they 
enjoyed the novelty of it extremely. And the little 
girl, though quite knocked up at last, yet bore up 
better than they had expected, showing that the 
change of air was already freshening and bracing 
her. 

Stumps, with his shrewd remarks and odd ways, 
greatly amused the rest of their fellow-passengers, 
who drew him out until he even excelled himself, 

Their country quarters presented a great contrast to 
the town ones they had just left. Mrs. Escott had 
secured for them two neat little rooms, which one of 
their under-gardeners had to let, in one of the prettiest 
of little whitewashed cottages, half smothered by the 
profusion of roses which were trained against the 
wall and over the porch, and grew luxuriantly in 
thick clusters of flowers and buds, peeping in at the 
lattice windows, and almost reaching up to meet the 
brown thatch above. In the small but neatly-kept 
garden more roses, white pinks, sweet-williams, 
mignonette, and scarlet geraniums, made the place 
look gay, and loaded the air with pleasant scents. A 
little belt of trees formed a shelter and shade at the 
back, whilst stretching around were fields from which 
the hay had not yet been carried, or others in which 
the corn was growing up in all its graceful beauty. 

‘*Oh, Stumps—I mean Jack—isw’t it pretty!” 
claimed Nelly, in ecstasy. 

“Aye, it aint bad,” responded the other, in a 
guarded manner, apparently thinking it wise not to 
commit himself too soon, but determined to wait be- 
fore he expressed any decided opinion until he had 
made more intimate acquaintance with the new state 
of things. ‘ But you ’ll never remember to call me 
Jack, Nelly. I don’t see much use in your trying.” 

Before they left Lamb Court it had been agreed in 
solemn family council, that Stumps being such an 
odd name, with a sort of heathenish ring about it, 
some new one should be chosen,. which would sound 
less outlandish and more Christian-like in the ears 
of the people of Greenwell. 

“Tt aint a pretty one, I s’pose,” the owner of it 
had said, musingly, “ but I never thought about it 
afore! I’ve got so used to it, you see, as I can’t 
remember no other. But you may call me what you 
like; I don’t care a snap. You can make it Dumps, 
or Bumps, or Mumps, or Humps, whichever you’ve 
a mind,” he added, with one of his broad grins. “ It 
don’t matter to me a straw.” 

So it had been decided to christen him Jack, as 
being a plain short name, with nothing fine about it ; 
“ for I won’t have nothing grand,” he stipulated. 

“It does seem odd to call you anything but 
Stumps,”’ confessed Nelly, when she first began to 
try to accustom herself to the strange sound; “ but 
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T expect the boys at Greenwell would laugh at you | 


for having such a funny name.” 

“ Well, I’d say let ’em laugh, and I’d soon settle 
’em off,” returned the boy, doubling his fists in a 
threatening manner, which seemed to say he thought 
he could soon prove a match for most of them. ‘ Only, 
if you think it’s more ’spectable-like to be called 
Jack; why, I'll answer to it; I can’t say no more 
than that.” 

But the old name still at times slipped out, so that 
the Greenwell people hearing him sometimes called 
one thing, sometimes another, got the idea that the 
one was his surname, and, when they wished to give 
him his full title, would dub him Mr. Jack Stumps. 

He soon became a well-known character in the 
village, where he continually attracted a small crowd 
round him, whenever he broke out into his old 
propensity for standing or walking on his head, or 
exercising himself in other gymnastics. 

The clumsy country lads, who could have beaten 


him hollow in any tiial of mere physieal strength, | 


looked on in admiration of the agility which they in 
vain sought to emulate. He soon became popular 
amongst them; though at first they had been inclined 
to jeer at the odd looks and ways of the new-comer. 

But they soon found that they had met their 
match, and more than their match, in Stumps, who, 
if looked down upon by them on account of his size, 
or rather, want of size, returned the compliment by 
regarding with supreme disdain the limited nature 
of their experiencé of life. For most of them had 
never passed the narrow confines of their native 
village, whilst he had breathed the air of London 
from his birth, and had, moreover, been cast upon 
his own resources as long as he could remember, 
which had helped to sharpen his intellects and develop 
all his powers, 

“Oh my! it’s enough to make a feller die wi’ 
laughin’!”’ he would exclaim, holding his sides whilst 
the tears nearly rolled down his cheeks, from his 
excess of merriment at some new instance of simpli- 
city on their part ; “it’s enough to make a feller die 
wi’ laughin’ to see you coves so jolly green. Why, 
you’re as innocent as if you was chicks only just this 
minute come out of the shell, and was peeping round 
for the fust time to see what the world was like. 
Couldn’t I just take you in and do for you, if I’da 
mind? Lor! I could teach you a thing or two, I 
guess, for you’re just like new-born babes—sweet, 
little, innocent dears 

These remarks were addressed in scoffing tones 
to big fellows of perhaps twice his size, who would 
lower upon him with dark looks, longing to pay him 
back in his own coin, but with as little idea of 
framing a sarcastic speech as of writing a poem 
or assisting at a debate in the House of Commons. 
A trial of mere brute force in a stand-up fight was 
more in their line; ora sly kick upon unsuspecting 
shins from their thick hob-nailed boots. 


1» 


—. 


Still, they soon came to like him, in spite of his 
offensive patronage and plainly-expressed contempt 
for their slowness and dulness. His ready wit and 
| originality, his unvarying fund of spirits, his never. 
| failing stories of London life and ways, which seemed 
| to open a new world to them, and to which they 
| used to listen in open-mouthed, round-eyed wonder- 
‘ment, all made him an amusing companion, §o 
| that they sought his society, notwithstanding their 
| first determination to spite him by holding aloof, 
|} and having nothing to say to such a “ rum-looking 
| chap, who had as much cheek in him ”’—so they 
| elegantly expressed themselves—“‘as if he was a 
| giant ’stead of a little hop-’o-my-thumb little better 
| hor a dwarf!” 
| “If he don’t go strutting about as chock full o’ 
impudence as he can hold,” used to be their remark 
at first; but they soon came to forgive him his im- 
pudence for the sake of the amusement they got out 
| of him. 
For often the game of cricket on the village-green, 
| in the long summer evenings, was suspended, as they 
| formed a circle round the sharp-witted Londoner, 
| listening to some of his humorous stories, which 
were drawn from his varied experiences of a life of 
which they knew nothing, and which seemed to these 
simple lads so full of pleasurable stir and excite- 
ment. (To be continued.) 











“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


| 35. Altars in olden times were mostly built with 
| 





stones; where do we find mention made of brick 
altars ? 
| 36, Who is it refers in his epistle to the destruc- 
tion of all the Israelites who were brought out of the 
| land of Egypt, during their forty years’ wandering ? 
| 37. What apostle speaks of Abraham as “the 
' friend of God?” 
| 38. What punishment came upon Jehoshaphat 
king of Judah from his alliance with Ahaziah the 
wicked king of Israel ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 80, 
26. Jeremiah xxii. 19. 
27. “The days are prolonged and every vision 
| faileth,” as referring to the non-fulfilment of God's 
| judgment (Ezek. xii. 22). 

28. Gaius, to whom St. John addressed his third 
epistle (3 John 5, 6). 

29. Jehoiada the high-priest put up one at the 
entrance to the Temple in order to obtain funds for 
the repair of the building (2 Kings xii. 9). 

30. He caused one half to stand with arms in 
their hands while the others worked, and also ap- 
pointed a trumpeter, who should give a signal upon 
the trumpet to summon all to one place if necessary 





or the defence (Neh. iv. 16—20). 
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(Drawn by S. L. Seymour.) 


ADOWN THE YEARS. 


HERE leafy trees deep shadows throw, Sits musing, as the minutes flow, 
And shelter from the noon-day sun, On battles lost and victories won 
A veteran of the long-ago Long years ago. 
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He looks far back adown the years, 
In faney sees the days of yore, 
And murmurs from the long-past hears— 
The din of strife, the cries, the cheers— 
Ah! how old times return once more, 
After long years! 


But now for him life means but rest; 
And though he still looks back on strife 
With something of a lingering zest, 
Yet like a barque on ocean’s breast 
Safe-anchored, so he feels that life 
Indeed ig rest. 


And as the lengthenirg shadows fall, 
Telling that eventid2 is nigh— 
That mystic time when thoughts enthrall— 
He muses on the end of all, 
And trustful waits his summoning cry— 
The trumpet-call. 


For each of us the time must be 
When we look back adown the years, 
And all onr old-time conflicts see, 
Past happiness and misery, 
The record of our hopes and fears— 
Such time must be. 


How happy then if, as we look, 
A dreamy sense of quiet rest 
Steals over us, and as a brook 
That babbles on through quiet nook, 
Life ripples with unrufiled breast 
Where’er we look. 


And when the shadows gather round 

That guard the valley all must tread, 
How well if we the gate have found, 
And trustful hear the trumpet sound, 

And know that though the way be dread, 


We’re homeward bound, 
G. W. 








JOVINIAN; OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY W. H, G. KINGSTON, AUTHOR OF “ THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE.” 
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CHAPTER II.—ROME IN THE FOURTE CENTURY. 

ARE two pontiffs had proceeded some way 

@) when Coecus stopped. “ What have you 
efi done, Gaius, with this young nephew 
6 of yours?” he asked. ‘“Ilave you 
managed by this time to teach him 

the worship of the gods?” 

“ As to my success, I can say but little,” answered 
Gaius. ‘A strict watch is, however, kept over him; 
for I believe that he would escape from me even 
now, could he obtain the opportunity. I have an 
affection for him, and hope in time, as he grows older, 
and gains more intelligence, to make him see the 
folly of the faith his mother adopted, and to in- 
Guct him into our mysteries, I have already en- 
deavoured to make him understand that he need not 
believe in the gods more than we do, or in the tricks 
of the augurs, of whom Cicero wittily observes, ‘It 
is a wonder they can ever look each other in the face 


2 


without laughing.’ 

“Tf you care for his welfare you will follow the 
plan you have adopted, and we may have the lad 
elected some day as a member of our college,” said 
Ceecus. ‘ We must be very careful of our interests, 
and I doubt not that if we are wise we shall still 
retain the management of the sacred affairs of the 
city, and may even extend our influence over the 
whole country, whatever changes time may bring 
about. For my part, I have confidence that our 
system will endure, and that we shall still retain the 
power we have hitherto enjoyed.” 

‘May the gods favour us,” answered Gaius ; “hap- 
pily, the people ave easily deceived and led, though 
the patricians may 


J 


give us some trouble.” 





“We can manage them by showing that it is to 
their interest to support us,” observed Coecus; “I 
have not studied human nature without discovering 
the follies and absurdities to which the minds of men, 
no matter their rank, are ready to submit. Think 
what a vast amount of intellect and skill, aided by 
the labours of the abject toilers for their daily bread, 
has been employed in erecting these superb temples 
and magnificent statues of the gods; and yet we des- 
pise both one and the other, except for their external 
beauty, which we can appreciate even better than 
they do,” 

The pontiff, as he spoke, stretched his right hand 
over the scene of architectural magnificence which, 
as he and his companion looked westward, was dis- 
played to their eyes, such as no other city in the 
world could at that time present, They had just 
passed through the arch of Titus, on the top of the 
Summa Sacra Via, when the Capitol, with all its 
glories, suddenly burst on their view. On the sum- 
mit of the hill was seen the vast and magnificent 
temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, with those of 
Juno and Minerva on either side, its roof of gilded 
tiles vying in splendour with the eastern sun now 
shining on it, and deriving additional lustre from the 
background of that deep blue Italian sky against which 
its outlines were sharply defined. A complete forest 
of high pillars, perfect examples of the art of the 
greatest sculptors of Greece, »ported the lofty 
roof. The pediment and acroterium were adorned 
with statues ; scarcely, however, to be distinguished 
at that distance. Near the temple stood a colossal 
statue of Jupiter, the majestic features of the face, 
turned towards them, being clearly discerned. Not 
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far off was another gigantic statue of Apollo; 
around the principal temple were clustered othe 
lesser size, as if to do it homage, the intervals and 





rs of 


the space in front being adorned with statues, which 
that 


A depress ion of 


living men and 
short extent separated the 
Capitol from another abrupt elevation, on the summit 


of which stood the citadel 


appeared at distance like 


women. 


, or acropolis, crowned by the 
magnificent temple of Juno Moneta, also surrounded 
by similar temples, the elegant one of Jupiter Tonans, 
and another, that of Fortune, 





and the temple of 


Honor et Virtus. On each side the ground was 
covered, almost to the verge of the Forum, with 


thickly-clustered dwellings, 
so that the view from the 
the Palatine, of the 


but of no great height, 
sumptuous mansions on 
and triumphal 


sacred pro- 


| many more 





cessions which passed that way should not be ob- | 


structed. Close to them was the dwelling of the Rex 
Sacrificulus, while on the left appeared the 
of Vesta and of Castor, behind which ran the 
Nova Via, directly at the base of the Palatine. De- 
scending a steep declivity, beneath the arch of 
Fornix Fabianus, on the left, stood the Regia, 


or house of the Pontifex Maximus, and 


at the | 


temples | 


corner of the Forum beyond it rose the superb tezaples | 


of Antoninus and Faustina, and that of Divus 


Julius, as the first Caesar was called when he took | 


rank among the gods, The temple stood on the spot 
where his body had been consumed ai iis apotheosis. 
The Foerem, which they had now reac hod was sur- 
rounded by magnificent buildings, many others crown- 
ing the neighbouring hills to a hundred feet in height 
giving it an air of extraordinary gran 
looking eastward, on the crest of the Aria Capitolina, 
was seen, lined by a double row of porticoes, one 
Catullus. 
it, to the north, stood the ‘Temple of Concord, and on 


above the other, the Tabularium of Below 
a lower level, nearer the Forum, rose the temple of 
Saturn, its pediment surmounted with figures of 
Tritons blowing horns, In front of it was the Mil- 


liarium <Aureum, or gilded milestone, set up by 
Augustus as a standard for distances within the 
walls. Behind it lay another small temple, that of 


Ops; and visible from the Forum, on the eastern 
face of the hill, was the ill-famed Tarpeian Rock, 
whence criminals condemned to deat] 
end of the Forum, 
under the Capitoline Hill, was the Comitum, adorned 
with fresco paintings, and covered with numerous 
statues surrounding the tribunals of the Pretor 
Urbanus. Here also was the saered fig-tree, the 
Ficus Ruminalis, under which 
were nursed by the wolf, 

On the south-western extremity of the 
the Basilica Julia, and not far off the still more mag- 
nificent temple of Castor, from its position on a lofty 
Farther on, at 
from the arch of Severus, in 


1 were wont to 


be precipitated. At the upper e¢ 


and Remus 
believed, 


Forum was 


Romulus 


the populace 


terrace visible on all sides, no great 
distance 


Curia, was another celebrated temple, the last we 


leur. On! 





front of the | 


two-faced deity, the 





Difvons, the 
Still 
orum might 


all mention, of bronze, that of Janus 


index of peace or war, 
buildings surrounding the F 
be mentioned—the ides Ves 
near the temple of Ca 
while to the north was the 
Curia <A between the 
‘rinal Hills led into the 
the splendid Forum of Trajan. 


®, € nail by a grove, 


stor, and the column of Phocas, 





Forum Augusti, with its 


fine road Capitoline and 





Campus Martius through 
N umerot 


sible, the porticor s, 


s other 


ca 


temples of equal erandeur were vi 
or chief entrances, looking, whenever possible, west- 
ward, which side was at the same time faced by the 
divinity within, so that persons offering prayers or 
at the altar looked towards the east; the 


eastward position being considered of the greatest im- 


sacrifices 


portance by the superstitious idolaters of old. The 


custom, originating among the worshippcrs of the Sun, 
who were wont to watch for the appearance of their 
had been 

though the source 
whence it had been derived was forgotten. When 
to build a temple in the 
aced, like that of Jupiter 


divinity above the horizon, generally 


imitated by the heathen world, 
it was impracticable 


favourite pesition, it was pl 





Maximus, in such a manner that the greater portion 


of the city could be seen from it; and when erected 
by the side 
situated that 


Ieeim tw 
aivil ty, to 


of a street or 10ad, it was always so 


ers-by might look in to saiute 


the pa 


obtain a sprinkling of holy water, 





id to leave their votive offerings in the 
of the watchful flax 
The two pontiffs, little regarding th 


scene which has 





eager hands 





nens. 
ema agnificent 
been described, hurried mio the 
Regia, or house of the Pontifex Maximus—for though 
1ad long been held solely by 


d 


the oflice | the emperors, 
he chief pontiff and 
It stood hard by 
the house of the vestal virgins, who were especially 
They had, 





the building was inhabited by t 
several of his principal coadjutors 


committed to the care of the pontiffs. 


indeed, the lives and liberties of the fair damsels 
under their complete control, and could, should a 


vestal be found guilty of breaking her vows, punish 
her with imprisonment, or put her to death by entomb- 
still alive. Entering by the ostium, 
the two pontiffs passed onwards through the s 


ing her while 
several 
courts known as the artrium and the cavum 
into the tablinum, 


cedium 
where, having thrown themselves 
on couches surrounding the central table, ready slaves 
removed sandals and head 
brought water to wash A third 
spread the table for the prandium 
as cold, fish, eggs, 


their ar, while othe 








their haz and feet, 
party meantime 
with various dishes, hot as well 


and refreshing beverag light wines, and the 


The 
ver the outside world micht 





seductive calda. pontifis took good care, what- 


the matter, 
to live well on “ what the gods provided.” 


say about 





“We have had a fatigni 








¢ walk, and require some- 
austed streneth, 





¢ to restore our exh while a hard 


but I have never 


prepare dl 


ge in a spectacle such 





ng 
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as is about to take place, convinced as I am that 
it will repay us for all our trouble,’ remarked 
Ceecus. 

They were soon joined by several other pontiffs, 


TRIUMPHS 
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who came to hear the result of their visit to the 
Curia Hostilia, and to make final arrangements con- 


cerning the order of the procession. 
(To be continued.) 


OF FAITH. 


RECTOR OF ST. OLAVE'S, SOUTHWARK, 


11.—ABRAHAM’S SOJOURN IN A STRANGE LAND. 


** By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the Leirs 
with him of the same promise.” —HEB, xi. 9. 


HE sojourn of Abraham in the land of 
promise, after his departure from his 
father’s house, is the second of the 
acts of faith recorded of the patriarch 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It 
was a proof of his great faith that he 

obeyed the call of God in leaving his native land; 
it was a yet greater proof of his faith that, having 
thus gone out, he continued to reside, as a so- 
journer, in the land of promise. And, as in our 
last paper, so in this, the historical circumstances 
of Abraham have a spiritual meaning for our- 
selves illustrative of the power of persevering and 
prevailing faith. 

Abraham’s faith consisted in these two definite 
steps :—(1) He left his father’s house, his established 
home, for another place, which, to him, was at best 
but “a land of promise ;” and (2) having gone to 
this land of promise, it was to him “a strange 
country,” and yet he returned not to his native 
home, but continued to abide, and encouraged his 
children to abide, in the strange land. And in 
both of these acts of faith there was a motive, as 
expressed by the apostle, “ For he looked for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God” (Heb. xi. 10). 

In this consisted his faith—in his confidence in 
the promise. It was faith, not in the present, 
which would be realisation, but in the future, and 
that future necessarily, to human eye, uncertain; 
“things hoped for,” but as yet “not seen.” The 
human mind is more easily acted upon by that 
which is present than by anything that is future, 
removed by distance of time or space. Faith is as 
a telescope, seeing things afar off, which to the 
ordinary ken would be invisible. When faith 
believes in a promise, everything depends on the 
promiser—his ability, integrity, and willingness 
to perform the promise ; and in proportion as this 
groundwork is established, faith proceeds to 
action. A field is sown with the seed of the seed- 
time, this is the promise of the harvest, and in 
the faith of this, guaranteed by the ordinary 
processes of Nature, and by the expectation of an 
average result, that field is sold for the worth of 
the harvest that is to be. 





Thus it was that Abraham believed God. He 
gave up a land of possession for a land of promise ; 
that is, as the world would say, he left a certainty 
for a contingency, and resigned an absolute pos- 
session for a promise of possession. He went 
forth to sojourn in that land of promise, and he 
continued there, dwelling in temporary tents and 
tabernacles; thus, Abraham’s faith was tested and 
proved by the fleeting character of his dwelling- 
place, as distinguished from the permanent abode 
which he forsook at God’s command. In this 
strange land he possessed not a foot of ground, 
except his burying-place, and that he bought at a 
price. He in fact invested in that which he believed 
was afterwards to be his own by gift of God. And 
the land of Canaan was never anything more to 
Abraham than a “ land of promise.” It was a land 
of promise still, and not of possession, to Isaac and 
Jacob. Yea, for four hundred years the promise 
remained unfulfilled, and yet the faith of the seed of 
Abraham held on, through hopes and fears, through 
sunshine and shade, encouraged and sustained, 
from age to age, by the few faithful men, God’s 
witnesses, who handed down the testimony of their 
faith from generation to generation. 

Such is faith; it deals with things future, things 
unseen, things unrealised, things promissory, 
things unlikely; yea, with things humanly im- 
possible. The motto of true faith is— With God 
all things are possible.” 

Moreover, the land of promise was to him “a 
strange country.” Now, Abraham’s native home 
was not strange. In his own land he was known, 
recognised, and trusted, but, leaving it for a land 
of strangers,he would be himself a stranger. As 
a new-comer every one would ask whence he came, 
and why he came. No such questions had ever 
been asked of him in his own settled home. And 
a stranger he was, in this strange country, in every 
sense—having no fixed abode, no settled residence, 
but only fleeting tents and tabernacles ; and yet 
his faith enabled him to believe that he was the 
“heir” of the promise. Just think of the heir 
to a possession spreading his tent on his own pro- 
perty, and dwelling as a stranger in the iand that 





-is to be his own! ‘Thus dwelt Abraham “ with 
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Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same 
promise,” and they did this because they believed 
the word-—“ To thee and to thy seed will I give it 
as an inheritance.” 

Now, apart from the faith that believed the pro- 
mise, this was equivalent to giving up everything 
—home, family, friends, local attachment; and 
when men do this, it is for some reason. It was not 
for nought that he confessed himself to bea stranger 
and a pilgrim on the earth, “ For they that say 
such things declare plainly that they seek a 
country” (Heb. xi. 14). And the great motive of 
the patriarch is expressly stated—“ For he looked 
for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God” (ver. 10). Faith is not speculation, it 
is the looking for “ some better thing’’(see ver. 40), 
and the giving up of minor and meaner things of 
earth, so as to obtain the heavenly promises. 

The spiritual application of all this is obvious. 
When the soul has departed from its native state 
of sin, it is to abide in the land of grace, even 
though it may appear for a season to be a “ strange 
country.” It will require many rendings, and an 
entire separation of oneself from the old associa- 
tions, but it is God’s command that we should 
depart. Having thus departed from our native 
home of sin, we must not return thither, but, 
having settled in our new (and, possibly, strange) 
land, we must stay there, and continue to sojourn 
in it, neither going back, nor looking back, nor 
sighing after the old ways and the old associa- 
tions; not even if opportunity should offer must 
we return, for this would be a break-down of 
our faith. Abraham might have returned to his 
native land, but he did not, and so gave the 
second great pledge of his faith in God. “ And, 
truly, if they had been mindfui of that country 
from whence they came out, they might have had 
opportunity to have returned. But now they desire 
a better country, that is, an heavenly: wherefore 
God is not ashamed to be called their God: for He 
hath prepared for them a city ” (verses 15, 16). 

But, in proposing thus steadfastly to abide in 
the country of our spiritual adoption, we would do 
well to count the cost and understand the terms 
of the warfare; it is not present realisation, but 
future promise, and between the promise and its 
fulfilment there will be many conflicts and many 
drawbacks. 
all sunshine, but oft-times storm, yet it will be 
unclouged day; not all full bloom, but oft-times 
blight, and more thorns perhaps than flowers, 
but it will one day be the very garden of the Lord ; 
not heaven here and now, but earth, with all its 
drawbacks and its difficulties, but it will be one 
unending heaven, in all its glory. For that glory, 
yet to be revealed, we sojourn now in this strange 
country; and in the full faith of “ the city that 


‘hath foundations ” we are content to dwell for the 


And even such is true religion—not | 





present in tents and tabernacles, knowing that when 
“the earthly house of this tabernacle is dissolved, 
we have a building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens” (2 Cor. v. 1). 
Such is the prospect of faith. 

And, meantime, while we still tarry in this 
“land of promise,” we may find it to be “ a strange 
country.” Religion is an exotic here; it is not 
naturalised to a clime like this, and it never can 
be. Its flowers can bloom in fulness only in the 
land from whence the root comes, and that is from 
heaven. Religion is almost always out of season 
here; it is only gleams and glimpses we can have 
here, and these oft dimmed and darkened; only 
buds and blossoms, and these hardly holding 
their own in an unfriendly soil, and in an un- 
likely atmosphere. Then, for these very reasons, 
Iet us all the more value our Sundays, and sanc- 
tnaries, and services, and means of grace; they 
are gleams of sunshine while they last, communi- 
cations from the great fatherland, the communion 
of saints above and below, the tuning of our 
hearts to their harps, and thus singing the Lord’s 
song even in astrange land. Religion is a pilgrim 
here, but the land belongs to it—* the saints shall 
judge the world.” 

One of the most striking illustrations of all this, 
in its spiritual meaning, is that of the bride, 
leaving her father’s house, her native home, and 
entering in her new home and her new relation- 
ship—* Hearken, O daughter, and consider, and 
incline thine ear; forget also thine own people, 
and thy father’s house; so shall the king greatly 
desire thy beauty: for he is thy lord; and worship 
thou him” (Psalm xly. 10, 11.) Here is a vivid 
and well-understood description of the transfer 
from one’s old home to a new home, from those 
the longest and the best beloved to a comparative 
stranger. And how, and why is this? Is it not 
for love, the attraction of love; and for this the 
bride is prepared to forsake all the past associations 
of home, and family, and friends, and not to return 
back again. When faith and love thus guide the 
heart, and constitute the motive of the man, he 
will do spiritually what Abraham did actually— 
he will go out from his native home of sin, the 
new love (for Christ) will cast out the old love (of 
the world), and the novelty and the strangerhood 
will be lost in that perfect love that casts out fear. 

**O weary pilgrim ! nearly home at last, 
Close upon Jordan’s shore, 
What are your troubles now that they are past ? 
What are your joys in store ? 


Only keep closer yet beneath His hand, 
Who brings you to the borders of His land. 


** God, who through life hath fed you to this day, 
Defend you to the e1d ; 
His living bread be still your staff and stay ; 
His Angel stil’ your Friend ; 
Till daylight fades, and hours of evening fall, 
T.11 shadows cease, and God is All in All!” 
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os 
‘ sar 
| rN my last paper I promised a description 
of a navvy village. Will my readers 
spend a Sunday with me at L 
W —,, and let me show them, not only 
a. the village itself, but its inhabitants— 
something of the outer and inner life of 
the place, and something, too, of the 
work which was carried on there not by, but for, 
the navvies. L——- W is a place that was. 
I saw it rise, watched its life, and have looked on 
the deep waters which roll over the place where 
it stood. It has passed away, and the busy 
crowd that peopled it, but the memory of it lives, 
and something more—the lessons that were learnt 
there, lessons some of which I would impart to 
my readers, lessons which will, I trust, bear their 
fruit, a harvest of widespread and undying good. 
I must preface further that in writing of the 
work done at L W—., a work in which I 
had a happy share, it is very far from my purpose 
to write about myself. By far the greater part 
work was done by lay helpers, a kind 














of the 
and most helpful band, without whose assistance 
my own efforts would have been of little avail. 
We worked together, very closely united by our 
common aim, and, I think, never stopping to ask 
whose share was the largest. In speaking, there- 
fore, of the things we did and tried to do, I shall 
speak always of “our work,” begging the reader 
to remember that his attention is asked only to 
the work. 

We set out, then, on Sunday morning in good 
time, from the little town of , on our way to 
L— W . Itisa bright morning in winter, 
and the fresh crisp air braces us for the four- 
mile trudge and the steep hill that lies before 
us. We are a cheerful party, some five 
or six in number, each laden with bag or 
satchel in which are stored provisions for the day, 
with books, tracts, &c. 
nearly half the way, then over undulating ground, 
till we turn in at a gate-way and reach a grassy 
slope, from the top of which we survey the whole 
scene of the nayvies’ labour. The valley lies before 
us, and as we look up it the eye can trace its wind- 
ing course far away among the hills, whose soft 
lines meet and mingle at each bend. The moor- 
land stream comes down apace flooded by melting 
snows from the hill-sides that shut it in. Imme- 
diately below us lies the deep slit known as the 
“puddle trench,” whieh navvy hands are cutting 
across the valley, and which wili contain the foun- 
dation and core of the huge bank vhich is to turn 
our valley into a reservoir. A fev men are at 
work even to-day, and the stillness of the morning 
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is broken by the groaning and creaking of the 
steam-pumps by which the trench is kept clear of 
water. We descend to the level of the valley, and 
make our way across to the opposite side, and 
then through the wood which clothes the slope, 
our path leading up the valley, and in a line parallel 
to it. Through the wood for nearly a mile, and 
then we come to a smaller valley branching off 
from the main one and sloping upwards from it. 
Here stands our village—here are the dwellings of 
our navvies and the scene of our work. The first 
place to which we go, and to which I will intro- 
duce the reader, is the school. It isa good-sized 
brick building, containing a spacious school-room, 
and avery diminutive apartment for the school- 
mistress, who sleeps in a little chamber more like 
a small ship’s cabin than a room, and, has for sit- 
ting-room another almost equally diminutive. The 
school-room is furnished with tables, desks, and 
benches, and all the apparatus necessary for day- 
school and Sunday-school. I must say a word, 





before I go further, about the day-school. We 
had been at work at L W— a long 


time before we could obtain this boon for the 
navvies. ‘Ihe building in which it was held was 
built by the men’s employers for general purposes. 
It was to be a place of worship, a place of amuse- 
ment or instruction, as occasion might offer. For 
some time it was used on Sundays by representa- 
tives of various denominations, who held meetings, 
preached, and had a Sunday-school in it. Its des- 
tinies were next affected by the appearance of small- 
pox amongst the men, when it was used asa hospital. 
The small-pox departed, the school was thoroughly 


| cleansed, and was handed over to us for the use of 


| 


Our road lies up hill | 


| better things as it was 


| trained schoolmistress. 


our Sunday-school, which had hitherto been held 
in the church. A very unsatisfactory attempt at 
a day-school had before this been made, but with 
no visible result. The children «f the place were 
a little band of wild savages—wild in appearance 
and in manners. Most of them knew a great 
deal more of the world and its wickedness than 
their age warranted, and were as ignorant of 
possible to be. We suc- 
ceeded at last in obtaining the appointment of a 
Fortunate in our choice, 
we secured one who, in spite of great difficulties, 
and even some hardships, remained with us till 
the work was ended. She proved admirably 
suited to the work, and before long the aspect of 
the place, as far as the children affected it, Was en- 
tirely changed. The school was, after a time, placed 
under Government inspection, and obtained very 
favourable reports. It is very creditable to the 
inhabitants of the huts that when they were called 
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an extra sixpence a week in their rent 
school, they so highly 


upon to pay 
for the support of the 
appreciated the boon that no grumbling was oc- 
easioned by the tax. ‘The sum thus raised was 
supplemented by a private contribution. But, to 
return. As soon as we arrive in the school, 
everything is made ready for the day’s work, 
but we have generally been preceded by one or 
two of the men, who have been busy getting the 
forms arranged for each class. And now the bell 
is rung, and the scholars begin to assemble. All 
ages are represented in the stream that flows 
through the open door, from the aged man who 
leans on his stick to the infant who can just walk, 
and is led by an elder brother or sister. All come 
to learn; none of the adult scholars can be per- 
suaded to act as teachers, unless on a very rare 
emergency. And, indeed, not a few of the 
come there to learn their letters; the majority 
have yet to acquire the power of reading with 
any facility, and only one here and there can 
read, when he comes, with tolerable correctness. 
I know of many men who left L W with 
books among their most treasured possessions, 
who but for the Sunday-school would have gone 
as they came, quite unable to read anything but 
the sign of a public-house. The adult class 
numbers about twenty, and the children bring the 
total up to nearly one hundred. Having opened 
the school with prayers and a hymn—always 
heartily sung—as the muster of teachers is good, 
and my presence not required when once all are 
fairly at werk, I will ask the reader to accompany 
me in a wail about the little village. 
taree rows of huts sloping upward from the school 
towards the wood; besides these are a few outlying 
buildings which bring the number up to thirty- 
five. Each of these huts is inhabited by a married 
couple, who are landlord and landlady to as many 
lodgers as they can find room for. Just now, 
when the work is in full swing, the huts are ver} 
full, over-crowded some would say, as I think 
rightly, but it is a crowd that goes and comes and 
does not complain. Most of the men are still in 
bed this winter morning, some are within at their 
breakfasts, but of some we get a sight without 
entering the huts. Several cf those we encounter 
have an appearance the reverse of prepossessing— 
the appearance of men who were very drunk last 
night, and with whom the bad beer and the raw 
spirit which pleased them then have left a splitting 
headache and a bad temper for their morning's 
entertainment. 
they cannot quench till mid-day, when the beer- 
shop will open. Others cee whe have just 
turned out, and are standing outside the huts with 
bare arms and neck, having a good wash. The 
navvy is generally a man of clean habits, and 
knows well the value and the pleasures of a wash 


men 








There are 


They are nursing a thirst which 


we 
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after his day's work and his night’s rest. One 
man turns as we pass, and lifts his streaming face 


to look at us. I recognise a friend, and stop. 


“Hullo, Somerset! not at the school this 
morning ? ” 
“No, sir, not this morning; I laid a bit later 


than usual, but I’ll come in this afternoon. 

My friend, whose grand name does not imply 
connection with any noble family, but merely that 
his home is in Somersetshire, is a regular Sunday 
scholar, and I don’t like to sce him absent, but 
I know what his work is, and cannot find much 
fault with his extra dose of sleep on Sunday morn- 
His 
eyes are bright, and his weather-beaten face the 
picture of health. All the women are busy —mak- 


ing. He doesn’t look like one cf the topers. 


ing beds, getting breakfast, sume baking, some 
cooking already for the dinner; most of them, as 
we catch glimpses of them at the doors, look 
worried and driven, careful and troubled about 
many things, and evidently completely deprived 
of anything like a Sunday’s rest. At 
which we pass the landlady comes to the dvor 


one hut 
and wishes us good morning. She is a very 
comfortable woman, with a bright cheerful face; 
she is clean and neat, and appears, unlike her 
neighbours, to have no pressing work on hand. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Sharp; how are you this 
morning ? ” 

First-rate, thank you, sir; and how’s yourself? 
Won’t you step in a bit, I1’mall alone.” “ Allat 
school?” I say, as we accept the invitation. “ Oh 
yes, they ’re all gone, and a good job it is for them 
and for me too.” ‘“ Yes, you geta quieter Sunday 
than your neighbours do.” “ Aye, that I do, sir, and 
much need of it. We women is worked like slaves. 
With nine or ten men to look after and wait on 
there aint much rest, and as fora bit of quiet for 
reading or thinking about one’s soul, it isn’t for 
the likes ofus. 1’m very thankful for my Sundays, 
I ean tell you, sir. I’ve gota good set of lodgers— 
they ’re very good chaps, and don’t give near so 
much troubleas some. I got a fresh one in yester- 
day. I didn’t much care about having any more, 
but there was room for one, and I didn’t want to 
offend Mr.——, so I took him; but I just told 
him he ’d have to behave himself like the rest. He 
didn’t much want to go to school this morning, 
but the others talked him round, and I fancy 
some of them lent him a thing or for he 
hadn‘t got no Sunday clothes.” I like going to 
No. 13: but we must not linger here, it is not a 
In no other hut will you find the 
We 
must visit others this afternoon, now we should 
only be in the way. 

“T’ll take the key of the church with me,” I] 
say, as we rise to go,and Mrs. Sharp reaches it 
for me from the nail where it always hangs: and 


two, 


fair specimen. 
same peace and quiet this Sunday morning. 
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SO we pass up between the rows and towards the 
wood. A little way above the huts, standing back 
under the shadow of the trees, is our church. It 
is not a handsome structure, nor can it boast of 
anything that could be described as architecture. 
If it has any beauty, it is that of simplicity, set off 
by the lovely frame of stately woods in which it is 
seen. The windows are square, and the only eccle- 
siastical features it possesses are its high-pitched 
roof and the little bell-tower which adorns its 
western gable. Within there is less of the 
picturesque than without. The walls are plastered 
and whitewashed, and the only break in the 
monotonous white neatness is caused by the 
presence of a large round stove, whose black flue, 
despairing of concealment, ascends with honest 
straightforwardness to the hole made for it in the 
roof. Neat wooden benches supply seats for about 
100 persons; and a plain communion-table and 
reading-desk complete the furniture. We have 
no service here till the evenings, the clergyman 
who takes it having to officiate first at morning 
and afternoon services in his parish church. So 





we do not stay now, but having just seen that all 
is right and ready for the evening, we go on our 
way. There is one other public building in our 
village. It is one of the out-liers I spoke of just 
now, and is known by the name of the Shant. In 
other words, it is the public-house of the place, 
but it is under very strict rules. No spirits are 
sold here, only beer. It is open only at stated 
times, and for short periods. Sometimes it opens 
only to serve those who fetch the beer away, and 
in the evening it is open for an hour, and the men 
may go and sit there and drink their beer, but 
this is not allowed on Sundays. By this time the 
morning school is over, and when we return we find 
the teachers busy, some clearing away books, others 
unpacking their provisions, and making ready 
for the pic-nic meal which is dignified by the 
name of dinner. The mid-day rest is very wel- 
come. It is pleasant to stroll away into the 
woods, or down to the bank of the river, and to 
enjoy a little Sunday quiet till the bell rings again 
for afternoon school at two o'clock. 
(To be concluded.) 


TROUBLED WATERS: AN ALLEGORY. 
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ER many a boulder and rock 
Madly the waters flow, 
With deafening noise and shock, 
To the quiet lake below. 
On their impetucus course 
Speed they by day and night, 
And we see and feel the force, 
But the lake lies out of sight, 


Nestling so calm and still, 
Yet close to that watery strife, 
By the base of the solemn hill— 
Even so is our way of life. 





Troubled and tempest-tossed, 
With the waters of sin and guile; 
With purposes blighted and crossed, 
But only “a little while.” 


For faith the bosom fills 
With a hope that is firm and fond, 
Of peace ’mid the deathless hills, 
By the glassy sea beyond. 
Courage! The waters fret ; 
But He whose Almighty will 
Breathed calm on Gennesaret, 
Shall yet say, “ Peace, be still!” 
CHARLES Morris, 
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anxiety respecting Mr. Dunlop was 


QUATERMAINE; 
OR, FOR CONSCIENCE 
“LOST IN THE WINNING.” 


SAKE. 


' and assure herself that her charge did not want for 


| (nuns recovered but slowly, for her | 


s( 
SS t hy very great; and though her pride | 
Men S ber ‘i led her to conceal this, it was at 
os $v the root of the irritability and lan- 
u say Ny guor that continued to oppress her | 
t i 


long after she was pronounced 
convalescent. Still she endeavoured to 


for Milly, who was her most frequent 


Eh gh 


he day to do more than peep in occasionally, 


appear cheerful, and had always a smile | 


anything. 

It was Milly who never grew tired of waiting on 
her; who cut the leaves of her books, arranged fresh 
flowers in her vase, amused her with merry talk, and 
whiled the children away when the visits they in- 
sisted on paying to poor pretty cousin Helen were 
prolonged beyond the invalid’s endurance. It was 
through Milly she received the tidings that Margaret 
Cameron’s nurselings had been found. Much to Mr. 
Elsley’s surprise his advertisements had remained 


' unanswered; and it was not till he heard of the 


visitor, as Mrs. Irby was too busy during | 


little girls throngh a woman who had been servant 
at the school in which they were placed, that he 
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discovered the reason. As soonas the sum she had 
received with them was expended, the unprincipled 
schoolmistress used them with such harshness, that, 
terrified by her threats of being sent to the work- 
house, &c., they had made the desperate resolution 


of running away. Shoeless, and half-starved, they 


had been for some weeks in the hands of a company | 


of travelling hawkers, and it was by one of those 
cireumstances, which we too frequently call acci- 
dents or chances, that they were recovnised, and 
Clive Elsley immediately communicated with. 

Pending Miss Quatermaine’s illness, he had placed 
them with a decent cottager, residing about half a 
mile from the Lodge, and they were beginning to 
regain their health, which had been sadly shattered 
by their wanderings and the rough treatment to 
which they had been subjected. Milly had waiked 
with her cousin to see them, and was therefore able 
to satisfy Helen that they were being well cared for. 

“They are pretty delicate children, especially 
Agnes, but their timidity is painful,” she said. “Even 
with Clive they seem afraid to speak above a whisper ; 
and if one happens to move or speak quickly they 
shrink away, and cling to each other in such terror 
that it is quite distressing. 
shamefully treated to make them so unlike ordinary 
children of their age.” 

«And poor Mrs. Cameron had been so tender with 
her bairns,” observed Helen, regretfully, ‘ Has Mr. 
Elsley questioned them? Can they give him any 
information respecting the friend on whom their 
nurse built such hopes ?” 

Milly shook her head. “ Whatever they may have 
known has been driven from their memory by a long 
series of harsh usage. Their faces brighten a little 
at the name of nurse, but they have evidently but 
the faintest recollection of her.” 

“T will go and see them as soon as I am well 
enough. If I had fulfilled my promise to Mrs. 
Cameron, and sought them as soon as I arrived in 
England, they might have been saved from such 
treatment. I have been cruelly neglectful!” 

As Milly thought this was a truth, she was too 
honest to attempt to check Helen’s self-reproach, 
and contented herself with the consoling remark 
that mamma said the little girls were so young that 
they would soon forget all they had gone through. 

It was certainly comforting to know this, and to 
hear each day a more cheering account of her pro- 
tegées ; but Helen did not cease to blame herself for 
what had happened. Engrossed in her own vexations, 
she kad scarcely remembered her promise to the 
dying stewardess, till Clive Elsley’s questions brought 
it before her; and these were the consequences of 


her selfishness! She felt that she could never atone 


° 


to the poor little creatures for her neglect of them ; 
D 

a surly tramp begging at the cottager’s door had 

thrown Effie Graham into such a state of nervous 


and when she learned through Ida that a glimpse of 
J 


terror that the child had not been abie to sleep at 
night, her own rest was broken by her remorse, 

We have said that Mrs, Irby, always a notable 
housewife, now seemed more than usually engrossed 
in her domestic cares. Helen, remarking upon this 
one day, learned from Milly the cause. 

“Mamma has been preparing for her guests, 
Have you forgotten that Mr. Croye and his daughter 
agreed to come to us this month? Nina will be 
here to-morrow, but her papa cannot join her yet; 
he has so many engagements in town that he will 
only be able to come for a few days towards the close 
of her visit. Do you know, Helen, I am longing to 
see Clive’s betrothed. He has told me so much 
about her that I seem to know her already. Iam 
sure she will be lovable!” 

“Don’t raise your expectations too high,” Helen 
advised; but she, too, was conscious of a little 
curiosity respecting the young girl who had won 
the affections of the staid, thoughtful Clive Elsley, 
We all form our own mental picture of what the 
wife of a minister should be; and Helen, re- 
membering the brutal men and stolid women whe 


| would form Clive’s congregation, felt that he would 


i 
They must have been 
earnest helpmeet can give, 


indeed require all the support and aid that a gentle 
With such a one be- 
side him, how calm, how good a life the pair might 
spend in the moorland cottage; too peaceful per- 
haps for the more energetic Helen to appreciate, 


| although she was beginning to comprehend how the 


heroism that most ennobles us is not always dis- 
played in the battle-field or in the sight of admiring 
men. Clive, in his obscure corner, wagiug war 
against sin and prejudice, would have as hard a 
battle to fight as some who bear on their breast a 
Victoria Cross in token of their prowess. 

Thoughts like these made her question Milly eagerly 
when Miss Croye arrived. 

“She is lovely!” was the rapturous reply. “ She 
makes me think of some exquisite flower. I hope 
you will be well enough to come down-stairs to- 
morrow and see her.” 

But Helen shrunk from the exertion. When she 
emerged from her chamber there would be duties to 
take up—the music-lessons she had promised to give 
Ida, the attentions the little Grahams would require— 


' for which she searcely felt equal ; and she would have 


deferred the required effort still longer if she had not 
heard Mrs. Irby say that it would be a great relief 
to her when her patient was well enough to join the 
It fretted her a little to be thus re- 
minded that she was giving a great deal of additional 
trouble, but when she glanced at the tired face of 


family circle. 


her hostess, she was ashamed of her own self-in- 
dulgence, and, with Milly’s help, dressed, and went 
down to dinner that same day. 

“Well, did I exaggerate Nina’s perfections?” asked 
Milly, when the lovers had gone to stroll in the gar- 


den, and Helen was resting on a sofa after her unusual 
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HELEN QUATERMAINE. 


ee 
exertions. “Is she not what the French call tout a 
fait charminte ?” 

“Miss Croye is very pretty and very caressing,” 


answered Helen, and though she knew that this! 


praise must sound cold to the more impulsive Milly, 
she could not bring herself to say more. Nina Croye 
had fluttered into the room looking so airy and grace- 
fulin her light summer muslin, that it had been 
quite refreshing to gaze at her; she had paused be- 
side the invalid, and made half a dozen little speeches 
to her in the sweetest tones, protesting that it was 
so pleasant to see her amongst them at last, and that 


she had been extremely sorry to hear of her illness, | 


and very much distressed that her own visit should 
have been thus ill-timed; she smiled in the right 


place at all Mr. Irby’s jests, whispering that he was | 


so amusing ; and hung about “dear Mrs. Irby,” when 
they went into the drawing-room, with flattering 
eagerness to please her; going off at last with Clive 
for a téte-d-téte with a blush and a deprecating glance 
over her shoulder at those she was leaving, that was, 
as Milly described it, very charming; yet Helen was 
disappointed, and her face betrayed it. 
demanded her 
I have made 


” 


* You don’t like her, and why ? 
little cousin. ‘‘ But no, don’t tell me! 
up my mind to be very fond of Ciive’s wife, and if 
she has any faults I’d rather not have them pointed 
out to me.” 

“Perhaps Helen was thinking, with me,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Irby, “ that Miss Croye, the petted child 


ey 


of a very wealthy man, looks scarcely fitted for the | 


station of life she will fill as the spouse of a poor 
country clergyman.” 

“But, mamma, she cannot help being pretty and 
elegant,’ objected Milly. “Surely you would not 
have her otherwise!” 

“Certainly not, my dear. 
f Miss Croye; she appears to be as amiable as she 
is beautiful. 
her habits and education have prepared her for life 


I am not complaining 
I was only expressing a doubt whether 


in a small country parsonage.” 

“But indeed, mamma, when I hinted this to her, 
she assured me that she only dressed and went into 
society 


to please her father. 
quite simple, and she is ready to make any sacrifice 
for Clive’s sake.” 


“TI am glad to hear it,” said Mrs, Irby, thought- | 


fully; “she must be a sensible girl to have chosen so 
wisely.” 

“Yes,” assented Milly. “ All her friends have 
opposed the match; but she is quite conscious of 
Clive’s worth, and declares that neither ridicule nor 
persuasion shall induce her to forsake him,” 
“Has Miss Croye seen her future home ?” asked 
Helen; and was answered with a triumphant assur- 
ance that she had not only 
with it, an assertion Nina confirmed, when she came 
in presently, afraid to stay longer on the dewy 


seen, but was delighted 


grass, 


Her own tastes are 





“IT have often thought that I should like to be 
a mirister’s wife,” confided to 
sat in a graceful attitude on an ottoman beside her 
“It must be so nice to be al 
mustn’tit? Ishall make papa give me a pair of grey 


she Helen, as she 


couch. ways doing good, 
' ponies, and a dear little carriage to drive about in, 
and visit my poor, and he shall keep me supplied 
with port wine for my sick people. Rather heady 
| stuff, isn’t it? I wonder why we always give it to 
And I mean to have a new school-house, 
and jasmine 


growing over it; and I shall put all my old women 


them ? 
after my own designs, with roses 


into red cloaks, because they look so picturesque, 
don’t they ?”’ 

“T’m afraid,” said Helen, “you will find the 
people in the dell rather a rough class to deal with. 
| You will have to effect your reforms by degrees.” 
| “Oh, they’ll not refuse to do anything I ask 
| them!” cried Nina, with a gay little langh; “no one 

ever does. Papa is the most unmanageable of men, 
but I can always coax him into letting me have my 
Ours is to be a model district, isn’t it, 
“e Do 
you know, Miss Quatermaine, he has been doing 


own way. 
Clive?” she asked, as he came towards her. 
his utmost to discourage me, but it is of no use. 
He I have had 
| work, and so on; but that’s the very reason why 
|I shall like it; it will be so novel! 
| the prettiest grey dress imaginable made for my 


says no experience of parish 


I’m having 


cottage visiting, with large pockets for tracts, and 
goodies to give the children; and I must have ene 
of those nice shady hats trimmed with grasses and 
feathers would be so inappropriate, 


wild flowers ; 
wouldn’t they ? ” 
“Nina is very inexperienced,” Clive Elsley told 
“There is so much evil ram- 
Liverpool, that her father 


Helen, rather uneasily. 
pant in a large city like 
has been unwilling to let her come in contact with the 


poorer classes there, and therefore she knows nothing, 
absolutely nothing, about them. But she quite enters 


into all my plans, and is so anxious to be taught, 
that I think, I hope, she will be content with her 
new home.” 

“She seems to have a very happy disposition,” 
was the rather evasive reply. 
It was the sweetness of her 
And Clive went t« 


| ‘She has, she has! 
temper that first attracted me.” 

over the leaves of Nina’s 
; sang to Mrs. Irby, and dreamed of soon hearine 
those liquid tones leading the notes of praise in his 


turn music while sh¢ 


ehurch, 

But Helen, pleading fatigue, retired to her room. 
She detested the puerile ballads in which sighs and 
smiles, and invocations to a beloved one, formed the 
poetry of the composition, and she was impatiently 
marvelling how the sagacious, thoughtful Clive 
Elsley, with his profound sense of the importance of 
his duties, could have elected to share them 


with such a frivolous butterfly as Nina Croye. 


own 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
UNPALATABLE ADVICE, 
Tue first time Mrs. Irby thought Helen equal to it, 
she put aside all her own affairs to drive her to the 
cottage in which Margaret Cameron’s young charges 
were domiciled. 


more kindly feelings with which she and her guest 
were learning to regard each other. 
touched by the motherly tenderness with which | 
Mrs. Irby treated the orphans, advising and sug- 
gesting many things for their comfort which had 


been hitherto overlooked; and she saw the proud, 


reserved Helen in a new and more amiable light, 
when, with gentle words and persuasive smiles, she 


coaxed the little ones into her arms, and strove to 


overcome their painful shyness. 
“It will not be fair nor even prudent for you to 


submit to have the entire charge of these children — 


thrust upon you,” Mrs, Irby observed, as they were 
driving home. 

“ But I promised ” Helen began. 

“Not to keep and clothe and educate them en- 
tirely, did you, my dear? It is too great a respon- 
sibility for one so young as you are. 
relatives, no friends?” 

“T believe I might have found them one in Mr, 
Dunlop, had I been permitted to see him,” Helen 
answered, with an angry quiver in her voice; and 
Mrs. Irby drove on in silence till they came to a hill, 





when she slackened her pony’s pace, and laid her. 


hand on her companion’s, 
“Helen, you must not resent my sending that 
gentleman away. He came here unsanctioned by 
your father, and I could not act differently from what 
I did.” 
“T suppose not; and yet 





“ And yet it grieved you so much that you were a. 


little unjust to me. I felt for you more than you 
imagined, more than you can bring yourself to be- | 
lieve even now; for I have been young myself, 
though it is so long since that I look back at the old 
days, and ask if this faded, troubled face ever be- 


longed to the light-hearted girl of twenty years | 


” 


ago. 
Mrs. Irby paused, and sighed ; but Helen was not 
in a sympathising mood, and remained silent till she 


added—* I only did my duty in sending him away ;_ 


you concede that ?” 

“T suppose I am expected to do so, but while you 
are thinking how wrong it was of him to come here, 
I eannot help remembering how many miles he 
travelled for my sake,” 


“True, and my summary dismissal seemed harsh, | 
very harsh. Yet, Helen, you may some day be | 


thankful that you were not exposed to his solicita- | 
tions. I tremble to think what power so determined 
a man might obtain over you!” 


It was well that she did, for the | 
short time spent with these children deepened the | 


Helen was | 


Have they no- 


“Mr. Dunlop would never induce me, or even wish 
me to do anything that my conscience did not ap. 
prove!” exclaimed Helen, haughtily. 

Mrs. Irby’s reply was spoken in the dubious tones 
so provoking to the young and sanguine. 

“T hope not, I sincerely hope not; but you are 


me as being quite the self-possessed, self-assured man 
of the world.” 
“T donot like him any the less for being superior 
to the common horde,” was the proud response. 
Mrs. Irby looked half amused, half compassionate, 
but her answer was gravely, even sadly, spoken, 
“T agree with you in thinking that it is a great 
thing to be endowed with a firm spirit; indolent, 
weak-willed people, however well-meaning, do no 
end of mischief. To feel, in married life, that you 
‘cannot look up to your husband, or depend on his 
judgment, or feel no uneasiness respecting the 
future of your children, must always be——but we 
were speaking of Mr. Dunlop. I am afraid you’ll 
| | not agree with me in thinking that in following you 
to England he has insulted your best friend, your 
father.” 
| Insulted him !” 
“Yes; at the risk of offending you I must say 
this. Colonel Quatermaine is too fond of his child 
to have refused her hand to a gentleman she was 
‘disposed to like without good reasons for so doing, 
and too frank to have withheld those reasons from 
her suitor. Having positively declined Mr. Dunlop’s 
proposal, he was justified in expecting him to submit 
| to his decision.” 
“But, Mrs. Irby, papa must have been misin- 
formed,’ Helen impetuously assezted. ‘He has 
, been prejudiced against Mr. Dunlop by some of those 
| gossiping meddlers of whom there are always too 
many ready to pounce upon and magnify every 
trifling error a man commits.” 
| “It may be so, my dear,” was the doubtful reply. 
| “ But supposing you are right, tell me what course 
‘should Mr. Dunlop have taken—lived down the 
slander, and proved himself deserving, or come hither 
to tempt you into disobedience? Is it not, I ask, 
an insult to Colonel Quatermaine when he sets at 
| defiance his endeavour to keep you apart ?” 
' Helen would not answer. Mrs. Irby’s reasoning 
was excellent, no doubt, but it was one-sided, for she 
was not in Jove, and she did not know handsome fasci- 
nating Maurice Dunlop. It was very much pleasanter 
to dwell upon his constancy, and the romantic 
' manner in which he had evinced it, than to listen to 
‘doubts of his worth; and in spite of her efforts to be 
| reasonable, the wistful, “If I had but seen him!” 
| was murmured over and over again. 
She was fast falling back into the old feeling that 
' she was badly used, when Mrs. Irby’s selicitude lest 
| they should have driven too far, and the kindly way 


| 


, in which she insisted on taking off Helen’s wraps, 


ee ; : ia sehie oi. 
inexperienced and impressionable, while he struck 
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and settling her comfortably on a couch, shamed her 
out of her ill-humour, 
“T will try to think with you that it is for the 


best,” she whispered ; “ but I cannot help wishing we | 


had met. Poor fellow! it was so hard for him! Did 
he seem very much troubled, Mrs, Irby ?” 
“More angry than anything else.’ And then Mrs. 


Irby was glad to hurry away, partly to avoid the | 
sight of Helen’s tears, and partly because conscience | 
was reminding her that she had not striven to soothe | 
| with a melo-dramatic sigh and clasp of her white 


the incensed man, but by her rebuking speeches in- 
creased the ire with which he already regarded every 
one who conspired to separate him from Helen. 


However, the latter kept her promise to try and be | 


resigned to what had happened; and though she 
told herself—as the young will when trouble first 
touches them—that henceforth existence would be a 
blank, she resolved not to live for herself. A day 
was fixed for commencing the music-lessons, a plan 
to read for a couple of hours daily with Milly pro- 
posed and gratefully acceded to, and her mornings she 
determined to devote to the instruction of the little 
Grahams, who were to remain at Mrs. Jervis's cottage 
till some better arrangement could be made. 

When any one sets themselves determinedly to 
find employment there is always plenty to be had, 
and, after the first surprise at Helen’s unusual 
activity wore off, she found no lack of avocations. 
Clive Elsley cheerfully acknowledged her superior 
skill as a draughtswoman, and made over to her the 


SCRIPTURE 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read—Numbers xii. 

NTRODUCTION. Have read of many 
4 troubles Moses had with Israelites—now has 
troubles at home. Who composed his 
family? Remind of Miriam watching little 
brother when placed among the bulrushes. 
Why was that? Of her ready wit in offering to find 
a nurse, and fetching his mother (Ex. ii. 4, 7). 
Remind also of the passage of the Red Sea, What 
did Miriam do there? With timbrels and dances 
led the chorus after Moses’ song of praise. Once, 
then, was partly the means of saving her brother's 
life, and once shared his triumph of thanksgiving. 
Now shall find her rebelling against him. 

Who was Moses’ brother? Have heard of Aaron 
also twice before on special occasions. Remind how 
was chosen to speak for Moses, when he said he 
could not speak well (Ex. iv. 14). The second time 
he did a great sin at Mount Sinai—what was it ? 
Was he punished when he made the golden calf? 
No record of it. 
bis sacred office. 





Perhaps leniency shown then 


Probably not punished because of | 


LESSONS FOR SCHOOL 
THIRD SERIES. 


| made him think too much of himself. 


designs he was engaged on for Mr, Irby, who gener- 
ally had some plan on hand for re-building or re- 
modelling his house or outbuildings, Nina discovered 
that Miss Quatermaine had mastered the intricate 
pattern of the Shetland shawl she had commenced 
knitting, and found it very pleasant to sit idly 
at Helen’s feet, and watch her work while prattling 
about her own home, her aviary, her riding-horse, 
her sets of trinkets, her ball-dresses, and all the 
other possessions she was going to relinquish— 


hands—for that dear good Clive. 

But the oecupation to which Helen looked forward 
with most eagerness was the teaching of the little 
Grahams, and, two or three days after her drive to 
the cottage with Mrs. Irby, she set out to give her 
first lesson. By her own choice she went alone, 
thinking the children might be more sociable if she 
had them entirely to herself, and having received 
Milly’s promise to call for and drive her home, and 
replied with a smile to Mrs. Irby’s injunction not to 
attempt too much or fatigue herself, she started. 

The way was along a pretty, shady, and very 
secluded lane, in which it was almost an event to 
meet any one but a cottager going on some errand 
to the town. But Helen had not gone many steps, 
when she heard some one coming quickly behind her, 
and, glancing over her shoulder to see who it might 
be, to her intense astonishment she beheld—Mr. 
Dunlop! (To be continued.) 


AND HOME. 


No. 5. Miriam AND AARON, 


Anyhow, he 
now joins Miriam in speaking against Moses. 

I. Tue Sin. (Read xii. 1—8.) Try and bring 
the circumstances clearly before the children. All 
going on smoothly in the camp — murmurings 
hushed, people contented, daily routine of travel. 
How happy Moses must have felt, how eagerly have 
looked forward to arriving at promised land. But 
all at once sees brother and sister talking 
together in corners, hears them speaking about him, 
asks what is the matter. What do they say? Of 
what do they complain? Where did he marry this 
woman? If Zipporah is meant, had been married to 
her for many years (Ex. ii. 21). Why then did they 
complain now? But was that really the reason ? 
Made that the excuse. What was it that vexed them ? 
(ver. 2). Thought Moses had too much authority, or, 
rather, that they had too little. What is this sin ? 
The teacher must point out how jealousy, arising 


his 


| from wounded vanity, led them to rebelling against 


authority. What was Moses’ character? Have seen 
him often disregarding himself, even asking to be 
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blotted out of God’s book if only Israelites might be | 


forgiven (Ex. xxxii. 32). Therefore this meek man 
not likely to stand up for himself; would rather 
take wrong (1 Cor. vi. 7). But who appointed hii 
as leader? ‘Therefore God’s honour at stake. He 
will defend His servant. How does Hedoso? Who 
are called out to speak with God? 
appear P Notice what God said. 
reveal Himself to a prophet? (ver. 6). 
Samuel’s call by night (1 Sam. iil. 4) ; 
of the many visions to Isaiah and other | 
prophets. But how did God speak to Moses? As 
friend to friend—as had spoken to him for forty de; 
on Sinai just before. Why was Moses thus honoured? 
Because faithful in all things; not as Aaron, led 
astray by the people. How then could he presume 
to speak against Moses? 

Lessons, (1) The sin of envy. This one of worst 
sins. Led Cain to murder; Saul to attempt David’s 
life; chief priests to deliver up Christ. Children 
often tempted to this when others put above them 
Must be specially watched and prayed against. (2) 
Respect for authority. Must be one head over each 
body: parents in childhood, teachers at school, 
master in workshop; this authority must be upheld, 
or confusion must ensue. Let children learn early 
to submit, and to respect lawful authority, as a duty 
to God (Heb. xiii. 17). (3) God’s defence of His people. 
Have seen before how God preserved lives of His 
people, now defends their cause. So will always; 
truth and uprightness shall prevail. May safely 
leave our honour in God’s hands (Ps. ix. 8—10). 

II. THE PuntsumMent. (Read 9—16.) Now God 
leaves Aaron and Miriam. The cloud departs. What 
happens? Aaron and Miriam look at each other. 


How would He 
Remind of 
of Solomon’s 


dream ; 


STUMPS; A 
BY L. C. § 


CHAPTER IV. 
Uno change of air and country living soon 
set Nelly up. Her appetite returned, 
she speedily began to gain strength, 
é the roses bloomed again on her cheeks, 
and she grew sprightly and lively as of yore—more 
so, indeed, than she had ever been amid the de- 
pressing influences of Lamb Court. Her happy 
joyous laugh was heard constantly now, whilst her 






enjoyment seemed complete when Stumps and she | 


together were roaming in the fields, or playing 


amidst the hay, whilst often they made their way to | 


a pretty little wood, not far off, bordered by a clear 
sparkling brook, beside which they would fling them- 
selves down, and watch the little fishes darting about 
in the limpid water. 

She appeared as happy as the day was long; 


How does He | 


SEQUEL TO 


LKE, AUTHOR OF “SHAG AND DOLL,” “ SURLY BOB,” 


She sees him the same as usual; what does he see 


in her face? Part of his duty, as high priest, to 


, detect leprosy. Alas! fatal spots are there! How 
| does he feel at once? Speaks as if he was suffering 
| too; shows how acutely he felt the shame. What 


No palliation or 
excuse, as when before had made the calf. (b) Tukes 
full share of punishment. Speaks of sin, ie., punish. 
ment for sin, laid upon them both, and prays for for. 
giveness. What does Moses do? 
| harsh speech, no leaving them alone to bear punish. 


| does he do? (a) Conyesses the sin. 


No reproach, no 


ment. At once prays for Miriam. At once prayer 
is heard. Leprosy removed, but must suffer usual 
penalties. So Miriam shut out of camp seven days, 


All p-ople waited till time expired. Whole journey 
hindered. Shows how often sin involves others in 
its consequences, 

Lessons. (1) How to take reproof. Let children 
copy Aaron in taking reproof patiently (1 Peter ii. 
20), not trying to throw blame on others, not leaving 
others to full disgrace, if for some reason they them. 
selves not punished. (2) How to repay wrong-doing, 
Moses prayed for Miriam, who sinned against him, 
So Christ prayed for His murderers. So Stephen 
prayed (Acts vii. 60). This the way to win others, 


Questions to be answered. 

1, What do you know of Miriam before this story? 

2. What was the sin of which Miriam and Aaron 
were guilty ? 

3. From what did it proceed ? 

4, What distinction did God make between Moses 
and other prophets ? 

5. What lessons may we 

6. What lessons may we learn from the punishment? 


learn from the sin? 





‘NELLY’S CHAMPION.” 


ETC, 


whilst Mrs, Park and Stumps were no less so a 
marked the change in her. Their fears respecting 
| her seemed quite laid to rest; and oh! how thankful 
they felt to think they were going to be allowed to 
keep their sweet little Nelly with them, instead of 


s they 


watching her fade and pass away from them. 

As long as the novelty of this new life lasted, 
Stumps liked it well enough, But in time he began 
to tire of what seemed to him its sameness and 


monotony. It was so different from all he had been 
accustomed to, that, strange to say, he felt at times & 
hankering after the old familiar surroundings, and 
more varied mode of existence in Lamb Court. 

It was 
same sort of feeling as the home sickness of the 


And this grew upon him. something the 


Swiss mountaineer, 
incomprehensible ; 


or exiled Savoyard, only more 
for it seemed almost incredible 
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that any one in his sober senses could prefer the dirt | to Mrs. Park for the loss of the few shillings he might 


and manelor and wretcheduness prevailing there to all 





the charms of om air and sky, pretty scenery 


and sweet flowers, 
Greenwell! 

And yet Stumps, though not bold enou 
to confess to such 1 


gh openly 
ow tastes, felt a secret longing, 
which sometimes amounted to acraving, for his old 
haunts, with the busy life and stir, the streets and 
shops, ds o 
ment of the city. 

his life, and if he had spoken out the 
would have owned that he 
to sit day 


the crow f people, the bustle and move- 


He had been accustomed to it all 
naked truth 
found it unspeakably dull 
after day scaring birds—an occupation to 
which he had been promoted—or even working in 
the fields. For it was much the same thing day 
after day, presenting little variety, and making no 
demands upon the ready wit and fertility of inven- 
tion which were his in no common degree. 

“One don’t want much brains, nor ’cuteness either, 
for this sort o’ work!” he would exelaim to himself, 
as he sat on a gate yelling and hooting at the birds, 
and making such extraordinary and unearthly sounds 
as were almost enough to have caused them to drop 


down dead with fright on the spot. “A baby or any 


raw clodhopper could do this sort of thing,’ he went 
on, with a face of disgust, giviag, at tre same time 


a vicious kick into the air, by way of relieving his 
feelings, which had the effect of sending 
flying right across the fields. 

“And there it may stay, 
mutter ; 
of dress continued as strong as eve 


his boot 


for all I care,” he would 
r, and to go on 
wearing them at all showed some measure of self- 
control on his part, and consideration for the feelings 
of others as well. 
tration, and without any 
either side, found out that Mrs. 
liked him to look 
could not bear the seen bare- 
footed, he put a strain and 
allowed any one to guess what a daily and hourly 
fret it was to him to be hampered by such 
needless encumbrances. 

The boy had found his out-door oceups 


For having, with his usual pene- 
words of explanation on 
Park and Nelly 
spectable as possible, 
idea of his being 


as re and 


upon himself, never 


to him— 





ions dull and 





uninteresting, but something still more uncongenial 
j 


was in store for him. 


rrown so much stronger, 





Nelly, having by this time 





she was considered well enough to begin going to 


Escott had looked 
to tell Mrs. Park she would take the 
he lf, and to settle that 


the first time on the following | 


school, 
into the cottage, 
little girl’s 
the child should go for 
Monday, Stumps happened 


And one day, when Mrs. 


schooling upon hers 





to be in, and attracted 
her notice. 


h that he could 


neither read nor write, and shocked at such lament- 


Finding, in answer to her inquiries, 


she at once offered to place him at 
school as well as Nelly, and to make up. in some way ! 


able ignorance, 


2arn, which he paid her towards his board. It wasa 





generous offer, and, prompted by the spirit of true 
benevolence, but for once in his life Stumps did not 


feel gre iteful for the kindness. 


For now began changed times for him: days of 
unmitigated penance, during which he was forced to 


sit for hours at a stretch chained to a bench, sur- 


rounded by instruments of torture in the shape of 


{books full of strange characters, of which he could 


seemed to take 


for his dislike to these unaccustomed articles 


| benches before, one who so daring 
| ventionalities, 


make nothing (it must be owned he rarely tried to 


do so), and a rod, which descended upon his shoulders 


or his knuckles whenever he attempted to relieve 


his feelings by indulging in a stretch, or a yawn, 2 





whistle, or a shout. As an aggravation of his suffer- 


ings, and contrasted with the monotonous droning 
of his companicns, he could hear the cawing of the 
or the 


rooks outside, brayin 


in 


ig of an old donkey living 
idleness in a neighbouring paddock —sounds 
which, reminding him of the freedom they were en- 
joying, made him feel himself doubly a prisoner. 
Considering the vagrant life Stu had hitherto 
led, it was indeed a change for him; and one that 
all the spirit out of him. He showed 
himself a hopeless dunce, much to the disappoint- 
ment of Nelly, who would have liked her friend to 


mps 





shine. But, clever and brilliant as he was in his 
owl peculiar fa had no aptitude for “ book 





learning,” and often, t, felt inclined to 


in his disgu 


toss his primer at his master’s head, and his boots 
after it. 


He was continually in dise id, doubtless, he 


to 9 ah “a 
a rvating x to his teachers, 





race, ar : 


was very for there was 





no knowing what he would do or say next, as he so 
utterly set aside all rules and restrictions, not 


much in wilfulness, as ignorance of what was 





expected from him. He was, besides, entirely free 
from the shyness which afflicted his companions, who 
all, more or less, stood in wholesome awe of their 
master, 

But this was a feeling that all efforts on the part 
of the latter failed to instil iato the mind of Stumps, 
or Slee as van was called at school. He still continued 
to treat him with a total want of ceremony and be- 
coming deference, not rudely, only seemin gi in spite 
of the attainments of the other, t olf on 





indeed, ne did not 





a sort of equality with him, if, 
class him among the rest of the Greenwell people, 
| e ” e ° | 7 . 4 7 ee tT) ” 
whom he so sweepingly designated as “jolly green. 
Never had such a scholar taken his place on those 
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and was continually sending the 
scholars into agonies of laughter by his eccentricities, 
At Jast came a dsy when tl s reached a climax. 





Jack had been called up to the master’s desk to be 


reprimanded for some offence. 





After expressing his 


indignation and displeasure, Mr. Wood went on, 
s wendhie mo rer could have made you think of 
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such a thing, 
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Stumps, taking it as a literal question, began to 
consider what train of thought had prompted the 
action; but unable to remember at the instant, he 
thrust both his hands into his hair until it stood on 
end, and even that means failing to refresh his 
memory, he involuntarily, and without reflection, 
yielded to his old impulse of trying what standing 
on his head would do for him. 

Such a scene had never been witnessed in the vil- 
lage school before, It was appalling, and took away 
the breath of the lookers-on, to think of a scholar, 
before the eyes and under the very nose of the master 
himself, daring to be guilty of such an indiscretion, 
Surely, he must have altogether taken leave of his 
senses, 

For one instant the master, almost petrified with 
astonishment, shocked and outraged, stood gazing in 
speechless indignation at the audacious culprit. So 
great was the stillness for the moment, whilst all 
looked on in a sort of awe-struck silence, that a pin 
might have been heard to drop in the room, 

But that was only for a second; then the ludicrous 
aspect of the affair came before the children’s minds 
with such irresistible force, that, in spite of their 
fear of certain punishment, they broke out into 
an irrepressible titter, which grew into convulsive 
laughter. Some of them thrust their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, some their fists, into their mouths, by way 
of stopping, or at least mufiling, the sounds of such 
ill-timed merriment. But that only made matters 
worse, for after holding their breath a few seconds, 
they broke out into yet louder bursts of agonised 
giggling. 

To be a laughing-stock to the whole school—and 
such he felt himself to be at that moment—seemed to 
the master an undignified position, to say the least 
of it; and after that first pause of amazed silence, 
his anger blazed out. 

He had borne with many of Stumps’ vagaries, but 
this utter want of all respect was too much for him. 
Seizing the boy with one hand, he thrashed him 
scundly with the other. That done, he further sen- 
tenced him to be kept in for a couple of hours after 
school was over. 

The time soon came for the dismissal of the rest, 
and Stumps was left alone, 

He sat for a while in a sort of brown study, rubbing 
and nursing his injured members. 
and stood on his head for a considerable time, just 
where he had stood before, in front of the master’s 
desk, finishing off with a walk all round the room 
in the same position—on his hands instead of his 
feet. 

That accomplished, he gave a vigorous kick, first 


Then he went 








with one foot, then with the other, which sent his 
capacious boots flying to the other end of the room, 
Picking them up, he carefully placed them side by 
side, just in the centre of the master’s desk, giving 
a chuckle to himself as he did it. 

Those obnoxious articles disposed of, he next 
scaled the infants’ gallery, and mounted up to one of 
the windows. The next moment he had disappeared 
through it, and succeeded, in an almost unaccount. 
able manner, in reaching the ground below without 
broken bones. For so great was the height, that no 
one before had ever dreamt of attempting to make 
their exit in that fashion; and Mr. Wood, when 
he locked him in, had thought him most safely 
imprisoned until he should come to release him, 

After one sharp, cautious glance around, Stumps 
turned and fled, his bare feet carrying him swiftly 
and noiselessly over the ground, whilst his light ac. 
tive movements made scaling five-barred gates, leap. 
ing ditches, or scrambling through hedges, a matter 
of little difficulty for him. 

But it was not in the direction of home that 
he was making his way. His face was turned 
towards London. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


THE “QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

39. What example does St. James in his epistle 
give of the power of prayer ? 

40. What king obtained a most notable victory 
without fighting ? 

41. What were the injunctions laid upon the 
Rechabites by Jonadab the son of Rechab, and for 
obedience to which they received a special blessing 
from God ? 

42. Give the names of the only persons who were 
baptised by St. Paul. 

43. On what occasion do we find St. Paul acting 
as a prophet ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 96, 

31. “A wonderful and horrible thing is com- 
mitted in the land; the prophets prophesy falsely, 
and the priests bear rule by their means; and my 
people love to have it so” (Jer. v. 30, 31). 

32. “ Yet if any man suffer as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed; but let him glorify God on this 
behalf. For the time is come that judgment must 
begin at the house of God” (1 Peter iv. 16, 17). 

33. By St. James (James v. 10). 

34. “Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eatez 
in secret is pleasant ’’ (Prov. ix. 17). 
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THE RETURN OF THE CONSCRIPTS. 


NHE war was over, and the weary men 

Were on their homeward march; 
vision sweet, 

That they beside red watchfires oft had dreamed, 

585 


| Would come to pass—their loved ones they should 
the | meet ; 

| And firmer grew each step, and quick each heart did 

| beat. 
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Oft in the struggle on the battle-field, 
When the fierce tide of war around them swept, 
They thought of home, and fairer rose to view 
The porch round which the twining ivy crept, 
The hearth-place where the women sat, and wept. 


They heard the busy whirr of spinning-wheel, 
Turned by the aged mother, strangely rise 
Above the din of battle; and the roar 
Of cannon stilled beneath a child’s soft cries ; 
And war-shrieks mixed with women’s sobs and sighs, 


And many a lover saw his sweetheart’s face, 
Angel-like watching him amongst the slain ; 
And many a lover heard his sweetheart’s voice 


Echo her parting prayer across the plain, 
And felt the prayer had not been breathed in vain. 


But now the horrors of the war were o’er, 

And each man homeward took his joyful way; 
The angel-wings of olive-sceptred Peace, 
| All sheltering outspread above him lay; 
| The night of War was past, and bright shone out the 
day. 





| The lover once more clasped his loving bride ; 

| The father pressed his darlings to his breast ; 

| Wives greeted husbands, with half tears half smiles; 
| The infant stretched its arms to be caressed. 

| The war was o’er, the soldiers were at rest. 

JuLIA GODDARD. 








JOVINIAN; OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY W. H, @ KINGSTON, AUTHOR OF “THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE.” 


CHAPTER III.—THE CATACOMBS. 

T the time that the two pontiffs were 

leaving the Curia Hostilia, a female 

slave was making her way along the 
< *“// Appian Road, about two miles from 

RACLRD her home. She wore over her usual 

dark dress a coarse laena, which served to con- 
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ceal a basket filled with provisions which she carried | 


on her arm. Turning off to the left, she followed 
a slightly beaten track scarcely perceptible to the 
ordinary eye. After pursuing it for some dis- 


tance, she again crossed a track of wild and 


barren ground till she reached a hollow or basin | 


of some extent. Stopping at the edge, she looked 
carefully around, and then rapidly descending the 


slope, was completely hidden from the view of any | 


one who might be passing in the distance. Reaching 


the bottom of the basin, which had the appearance of | 


a huge sand-pit long since disused, she directed her 
course towards what appeared to be a heap of large 
stones piled up against the side. Stooping down, 
however, she discovered a space large enough to 
admit her, and, by bending her head, she passed 
through it, when she was once more able to stand 
erect, Stopping an instant, she produced a lantern 
from beneath her cloak, and quickly lighting it, she 


proceeded without hesitation along a passage hewn | 


in the sandstone rock, about ten feet in height and 
five or six in width. Casting the light before her, as 


she went on, she carefully noted the passages which | 


branched off on either hand. Into one of these, after 
proceeding for five or six hundred yards, she entered, 
after minutely examining a mark on the wall, a sign 
to her that it was the one she sought. Still on she 
went, not a sound reaching her ear, till she reached 
what appeared to be a heap of rubbish piled up before 
her. Throwing the light of the lantern on one side 


of it, she discovered an opening similar to the one | 


through which she had entered the subterranean 


| labyrinth, As she advanced, the light of her lamp 
glancing on the walls revealed numerous slabs let 
into them, on which various inscriptions, with signifi- 
cant symbols, were rudely carved, marking them as 
the tombs of those who had departed in the faith of 
Jesus, to sleep in peace till summoned by the last 
| trump to meet their risen Lord. Here the crown and 
palm-branch marked the resting-places of those who 
had been faithful unto death, triumphing over sin, 
the world, and the devil; here the anchor, signifying 
| the secret of the Christian’s hope, sure and steadfast; 
; here a‘ship entering harbour, to signify an entrance 
into the everlasting kingdom ; there a dove, and an 
olive-branch, the everlasting peace enjoyed by those 
| who slept within, Still more numerous were the simple 
and short epitaphs, some with merely the words “In 
Christ ;” others, “He sleeps in peace.’ On some 
were rude emblems denoting the trade or name of 
those buried within; on others were figures of men 
or women, standing with outstretched hands and 
open palms, the universal posture of prayer. 

But the eye of the slave paused not to rest on any 
of these objects, though she did not fail to notice them 
as she moved along. Stopping again to trim her 
lamp, she listened for a moment, but her ear failed 
| to catch the slightest sound, She then proceeded 
more cautiously than before, till she reached the top 
| of a flight of steps, down which she descended into 
another passage which extended to a distance far 
greater than the rays from her lantern could pene- 
trate. Counting her steps, she stopped at a spot where 
a large slab of stone, on which certain figures were 
carved, understood only by the initiated, scarcely to 
be distinguished from the wall of the gallery, and 
which appeared to be let into it; touching it on one 
side, it opened, and she proceeded as before. Here and 
there a faint ray of light came down from above, the 
aperture through which it had passed serving to venti- 
' late the gallery, the atmosphere of which would other- 
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wise have been insupportable. Advancing some way 
further, she again stopped and listened, when human 
voices united in melodious song reached her ear. She 
now hurried on with more confidence than before. 
She could distinguish the words, they were those of a 
hymn such as Christians alone, imbued with the true 
light of the Gospel, could have uttered. 

The countenance of the girl, hitherto grave and 
anxious, beamed with a calm joy as she drank in the 
Moving forward for some fifty yards or 
more, she stood in front of a deep recess, consider- 
ably higher, and several times wider, than the passage 
which had conducted her to it. 


words. 


It resembled, indeed, 
a deep archway supported by simple columns, but 
was otherwise totally unadorned. On either side, on 
rough benches, were seated about twenty persons, 
who, as shown by their costumes, were of varied 
ranks, from the 
born lady with 
or excavator. 


patrician in his toga and the high- 
fringed dress to the humble fossor 
They varied also in age, some being 
far advanced in life, others were grave men and 
matrons, and among them was a young girl scarcely 
past her days of childhood. At the further end of 
the chamber, near a small table, sat a man of 
venerable aspect, clothed as a patrician, with white 
beard hanging over his breast. A scroll was in his 
hand, from which, by the light of a lamp standing 
on the table, he was reading aloud. 

Rolling up the scroll, he rose and addressed the 
assembly. The slave, advancing slowly, and placing 
her basket on the ground, took her seat at the outer 
end of one of the benches. 
some remarks, 


He had already made 
when he continued—‘ Ye have not 
so learned Christ. He, our risen Lord, is our one 
Mediator between God and man. He has assured us 
that we require no other intercessor, but if we trust 
in his perfect sacrifice He will take us by the hand 
and present us, clothed in his pure and spotless 
robes, to the All-pure and All-holy One, He, the 
God of love and mercy, requires no penances, no 
lacerations of the body, no abstinence from lawful 
pursuits, no works of any sort to fit us for approach- 
ing Him. All, all he demands is faith in our risen 
Lord, His dear Son, whom He gave, and who willingly 
came, urged by love unspeakable to fallen man, to die, 
instead of the sinner returning to Him. He requires 
no human soul departing from the body to pass 
through purifying fires, such as the foolish heathen be- 
lieve in, to fit that soul to come to Him; the blood of 
Jesus Christ alone cleanseth from all sin—that foun- 
tain which gushed forth on Calvary is flowing still, 
as efficacious as ever—that one sacrifice superseded 
all other sacrifices. No other is acceptable to Jehovah. 
Oh, the love, the love of Jesus! that love surpassing 
all human understanding, unequalled by the love of 
created beings, of the angels in heaven for sinful 
man; that sympathy exhibited at the grave of Laza- 
tus, that love shown at the time the Lord wept as He 
thought on the woes coming upon Jerusalem; that 





love, that sympathy, exists bright and undiminished «s 
ever, and will exist through all eternity, for surely it is 
part and parcel of the Divine Nature, an attribute of 
the All-mighty. That ear ever open to the petitions 
of those who came to Him when He walked on earth, 
does that become dull or hard of hearing? No 
surely no! He is as ready as ever to hear all who 
come to Him desiring to be cleansed of sin. Does 
He, who while on earth knew what was in the heart 
of man, not see now into the inmost recesses of the 


soul ? 





Can He who has numbered every hair of our 
heads, without whose knowledge not a sparrow falls 
to the ground, no longer watch over those who trust 
to Him? Can He, who went about doing good— 
curing the sick, restoring the lunatics to reason, giving 
sight to the blind, feeding the multitudes; who blessed 
the marriage feast at Cana of Galilee, who mixed 
freely in all social intercourse with his fellow-men— 
can He, Task, take pleasure in seeing men and women 
exclude themselves from their fellow-beings, emaciate 





, 


and weaken the body and mind by fastings, vig 
flagellations, such as are practised by idolaters ? 
Oh no! owr king demands a willing, joyous, active 
service from his subjects. He would have them lock 
to Him as their example, strengthening the mind 
and body, that they may the better go about and ¢o 
good, as He did to their fellow-men ! 

“I speak of these things, beloved brethren and 
sisters, because I see evil times coming on the 
assemblies of Christ’s followers. Already many, ce- 
parting from the true faith as taught by the apostles, 
believing in foolish fables devised by Satan, to mis- 
lead, if possible, the very elect; offering prayers io 
other mediators, men and women like themselves, 
to those who, though martyrs, required as much as 
we all do the cleansing blood of Jesus to purify 
them from sin; even to Mary of Nazareth, the 
honoured mother of the Lord, she whom He ecm- 
mitted to the care and keeping of the beloved dis- 
ciple, knowing that she required the support of a 
And—oh, miserable folly !—some 
are even placing value on dead men’s bones, as if, 
when the soul has 


fellow-creature. 


departed, those remnants of 
humanity are aught else but the dust from whence 
they were taken. As senseless are they as the 
idolaters who fall down before the images of the 
false gods. I warn you, beloved ones, brethren and 
sisters in the faith, pray for grace to be guided and 
directed right, that you may keep free from the 
erroneous practices, the idolatries, into which so 
many, naming the name of Christ, are daily falling. 
Already the enemies of the truth, the emissaries of 
Satan, are up and doing; ard as Christians depart 
from the simplicity of the Gospel as it is in Christ 
Jesus, so does the great opponent of the Gospel gain 
an influence over them, and lead them away captive 
at his will. 

“I beseech you, then, be warned; scek for gra 
to hold fast the faith, ever looking to Jesus, its 
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Author and Finisher, for guidance and support, | food and wine, for all present, and still the basket 


. . . . > . | 
imitating closely His.waik on earth; be armed with | 
| eating the president uttered a short prayer, that 


the shield of truth, the breastplate of faith, and the 
helmet of salvation ! ” 

The venerable speaker sat down, and another rose 
—a person of middle age, and grave and dignified 
demeanour, apparently, from the tone of authority 
with which he spoke, an elder of the assembly. His 


address was also one of warning; he pointed out the | 
| Has Amulius sent any message by you?” he asked. 


danger to which Christians were exposed, now that 
persecuted by the rulers of the 





they were no longe 
earth, from the false teaching of the philosophers, 
who had embraced some of the tenets of their faith, 
as well as from others, who not going to the fountain- 
head—to Moses and the prophets, to the Gospels and 
Epistles—brought forward notions and ideas of their 
own. Especially, too, he warned them against the 
danger to which the assemblies were exposed from 
the wealth now flowing freely into the hands of those 
in authority, intended for the widows and orphans, 
and the support of hospitals for the sick, but which, 
as he pointed out, had in too many other places been 
diverted from its proper object, and expended in en- 
abling the bishops to appear with the pomp and show 
of worldly rulers. “Let us,” he concluded, “ pray 
that the Holy Spirit may give us grace that we may 
continue to worship the Father, through the media- 
tion of our Blessed Lord and Master, according to 
the example set us by the apostles, and to withstand 
the numerous heresies which are making inroads 
among the assemblies of Christians.” 

Again all rose, and, led by their venerable presi- 
dent, lifted up their voices in prayer. Another hymn 
was sung, and the president then taking a loaf of 
bread, wrapped in a cloth, broke it, and poured out 
some wine from an amphora into acup. After reading 
from the Gospel the institution of the Lord's Supper, 
he distributed the bread and wine to each individual 
of the assembly, simply saying, ‘As Christ’s body 
was broken for us on the accursed tree, and as His 
blood was shed for us, so do we eat this broken bread 
and drink this wine in remembrance that he died for 
our sins, offering thereby a full and sufficient pro- 
pitiation, and that He rose again, and ascended into 
heaven, to take His seat at the right hand of God, 
ever there to plead his death as the remission of the 
sins of all who believe in Him.” 

The young slave, who had partaken with the rest 
of the bread and wine, now rose, and presented her 
basket of provisions as sent by the presbyter Amulius 
and the assembly in his house, totheir beloved brethren 
and sisters, Gentianus, Severus, Eugenia, and the rest. 

“Say that Gentianus and his child return their 
heartfelt thanks,” said the aged president. ‘“ Do 
you, Severus, distribute the food to our brethren,” 
he added, turning to the presbyter, who advanced to 
take it; and, aided by the female slave and another 
person, he gave a portion of the contents to each of 
the company, There was an ample supply, both of 


} 
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was not half emptied. Before any one commenced 
their Heavenly Father would bless the food to the 
strengthening of the body, and the support of the 
spiritual life. It was then eaten with thankfulness, 
while a cheerful conversation was carried on among 
all present. Gentianus then beckoned to the slave. 

“What news do you bring from the city, Rufina ? 


“Alas! my lord Gentianus, although Augustus 


| supports the Christians in the East, the heathens in 


| 





Rome still struggle desperately to maintain their 
supremacy,” replied the slave. ‘They dare not 
openly oppress believers, but by every secret means 
they endeavour to overthrow the faith ; and knowing 
that Ceecus still seeks your life and that of my lord 
Severus, Amulius advises you to remain in conceal- 
ment till happier times arise. That will be, he hopes, 
ere long; for already the emperor, though, alas ! him- 
self ignorant of the truth, professes to have become 
a Christian, and has raised Christians to posts of 
power and dignity in the state and in his army; 
many heathen temples, where abominable rites were 
wont to be practised, have by his orders been closed ; 
and information has been received that he purposes 
to interfere with those in Rome, to prohibit the prac- 
tice of magic arts, the impostures of the augurs, and 
to place the Christians on an equal footing with the 
idolaters.” 

This announcement, which would, it might have 
been supposed, have produced unmitigated satisfac- 
tion among the assembly, was listened to by Gentia- 
nus with the gravity he had before maintained. 
“'Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes—I fear the Greeks 
even when bringing gifts. The man who through 
jealousy put to death his eldest son, who has mur- 
dered without compunction his nephews and other 
relatives, can have none of the spirit of Christ, and 
any support he affords the Christians must be given 
from political motives,” he observed. “ Let us not 
be deceived by them, my beloved brethren; outward 
prosperity and the patronage of the great ones of the 
earth are far more fraught with danger to the true 
faith than were the persecutions we have gone 
through; already have many been seduced from 
the truth by the allurements of wealth and the 
desire to obtain worldly dignities and power. And 
now, Rufina,” he continued, after speaking for some 
time on the same subject, “ what account do you bring 
us of the young Jovinian? has he succeeded in escaping 
from the power of his uncle, the pontiff Gaius ? ” 

“No; he isstill held captive, and strictly watched,” 
answered Rufima. ‘I have in vain endeavoured to 
communicate with him through the Numidian who has 
him in charge. His faith must be put to a sore trial, 
but the presbyter Amulius believes that he has been 
too well instructed in the truth to depart from it.” 

“Let us pray that grace may be given him to 
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hold firmly to the faith,” said Gentianus. “I feel a 
deep interest in the youth, for his sainted mother 
was brought out of darkness into the blessed light 
of the Gospel by my instructions, and I know how 
earnestly she prayed that her only child should remain 
faithful, even though martyrdom might be the con- 
sequence. Could Jovinian escape fron his guardians, 
he might here remain concealed, and be further 
established in the faith, till Gaius has abandoned 
all search for him, or an opportunity offers of flying 
with you, Severus and Eugenia, to some place where 
you may be safe from pursuit.” 

“ T would, as a sacred duty, take charge of the 
orphan boy, and instruct him in the truth, so that 
he may be qualified to perform his duty in spreading 
the Gospel,” said Severus. 

“And I will let him share a mother’s love with 
our young Julia,” said Eugenia. 

“ Tell Amulius what you have heard, Rufina,” said 
Gentianus ;. “‘ and now return to the city, thank those 
who have provided for our necessities, and bring us, 
we pray thee, intelligence of anything important 
Amulius deems it necessary to send.” 


SIN 
BY 


St. Matruew xxiii. 37. 

HEN the two sisters He loved so well 
had lost their brother, and Jesus 
went to visit his tomb, the grief and 
sympathy which He felt broke into 
tears. A woman of England, who 

herself knew what suffering and sorrow meant, 

has told that as on earth He wandered, 
* Those who knew Him said He wept, 
None ever said He smiled.” 





But the only other instance of such an outbreak 
of sorrow, was at His last entry to Jerusalem, 
when He beheld the city and wept over it. 

Both cases are but symbols—sacramental utter- 
ances of the full heart of God—expressions of a 
love that lay too deep for words, and may be per- 
ceived only through tears. Jerusalem, the grave 
of buried piety; the rock at Bethany, the grave of 
buried affection—have their counterpart in every 
town and every home. Hitherto the Lord had 
waited, and looked down upon many citics where 
ten thousand hearts denied and ten thousand 
hands rebelled against Him; He had looked, too, 
upon millions of homes bereaved and desolate, 
and all chill and lonesome under recent affliction. 
But the time of waiting had passed, and the Man 
who had felt and loved as God, is now breathing, 
and moving, and working amongst men. 
watched and waited before, He works and weeps 
now. And for us whom He has again left, there 


SIN AND LOVE. 
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The assembly now broke up. 
the 
persons who had visited the abode of Gentianus for 


Rufina returned by 


accompanied by several 


way she had come, 
the purpose of joining in the religious meeting, but 
who lived above ground in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. 
outlets; besides Gentianus and his household, a few 
only, who for some cause had reason to dread the 
ing in those sub- 


Some regained the upper world by different 





hostility of the idolaters still, rem: 
terranean passages. Here, in chambers excavated in 
the soft rock, they had their dwellings, which they 
quitted only at night to enjoy the fresh air, when 
trusty persons were placed on the watch to give 
notice of the approach of any who might betray 
them. Many of the fossors or excavators had from 
the early days of Christianity been converted, and 
had thus been able to act as guides to the fugitives 
from persecution, and to hollow out chambers in the 
remoter parts of the galleries where they could live 
without being discovered, unless, as was sometimes 
the case, they were betrayed by the treachery of 
pretended Christians, 


(To be continued.) 


AND LOVE. 


OF BALLYMONEY 


remains the blessed and holy remembrance of a 
sympathy which feels for us, and a tenderness 
which, while it sheds its tears over our sorrows 
and sins, is strong to win us away to what is better, 


and rich in presenting to us prospects which no 
enemy can endanger, and no suffering destroy. 
There is something -inexpressibly touching in 


the picture of Christ weeping over the city— 
there is an inexpressible tenderness in these 
words of lamentation: ‘‘ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem !” 
They arrest every reader. They have risen like a 
barrier before the most careless, and to the holy 
they have been like some quiet bower where the 
waters are heard rippling, and the roses are per- 
fuming the air—a quiet resting-place for every one 
who seeks the consolation of heaven. 

It is remarkable that they come at the close of 
denunciations the most scathing and terrible that 
Just as I have seen an after- 
noon of storm and rain, when the wind moaned 
and the trees flung their arms about, and the rain 
streamed, and the thunder pealed:—and then 


were ever spoken. 


there came a hush, while all Nature listened in 
mute awe; until, with gathered force, anothe: 
peal rent the clouds, and the wind roared, and thie 
sheets of rain hissed while they fell, as if Heaven 


| were up in anger and were pouring out its ven- 


He | 


geance upon an impious world. 
thunder rolled away, and 


West, and th: 


But suddenly the 
clonds broke in the 
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of rosy clouds, and went down in the smiles 


light and love. 

So did our Saviour, as He stood in the court 
the Temple, breathe out the wrath of frustrated 
righteousness and disappointed love upon Pharisee 
andl Scribe. ‘ Woe unto you, woe, woe, fools, 
blind hypocrites. Ye work to be seen of men; ye 
make your proselytes the children of hell””—keen, 
awful denunciation, worse than any curse of Ebal, 
or impassioned menace of rapt and fiery prophet. 
And the passion swelled and rose, and gust after 
cust of that tempest swept on, till, with a cry that 
must have pierced through the ears of the priest 
beside the altar, He exclaimed, “ Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye escape the dam- 
nation of hell?” 

But it was the final gasp of the expiring storm. 
The great indignant Soul that looked upon the 
brazen wall of man’s guilt saw with an inner eye 
that looked beyond, an unspoken something, be- 
longing not to earth, but to the central peace of 
heaven. Andas His heart still fluttered, He ex- 
claimed in His own deep sorrow, “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem!” It was no longer anger, but grief; 
no more the tongue of menace, bat the pleading 
voice of love. 

T'rom this scene we would learn— 

Something of the love of Chiist. A love so great 
as His in all its measurements is not quickly or 
easily known. We may at best take up its frag- 
ments, spell out its single syllables. 
one of the pieces—that love struggling with the 
resistance of Jerusalem. It shows us that His 
love survives many a sin, is not readily crushed, 
is ever fresh and open. Man’s love too often looks 
for recompense —at least for recognition, The 
wayward boy is blamed because he does not return 
his father’s affection with substantial rewards. 
Private friendship grows cold if it is not sup- 
ported by mutual advantage. 
another cast. 

Jerusalem awoke His interest during two great 
periods. When He sent prophets, it killed them ; 
when He commissioned more, it stoned them. Yet 
one after another rises, each inspired with a bolder 
message. ‘I'he evangel of Isaiah is followed by thie 
warnings of Jeremiah: and “ withal, they would 
not.” 
love. What of affliction and chastisement, evil 
governments, wicked kings, even defeat and cap- 
tivity? ‘These, too, He tried; and they hanged 
their harps upon the willows in the midst of the 
rivers of Babylon, Thus the tale went on. 

Jerusalem, however, is not better—has become 
Onc last effort, made with all the prepara- 
tives of a mighty undertaking, and Jerusalem, thou 
shalt yield! Thy temple shall open its gates that 
the King of its glory may enter in. Thy streets 
shall be filled with the devout, the holy, and the 


1 
fh 


worse. 


of | 





| 





Christ’s love is of 


Still there remains one great resource of 


Here we see | 





noble again. Thou shalt see the King in His beauty, 
and shalt worship none but Him. Four hundred 


of | years has the prophet’s voice been hushed, and 


thou hast listened to the din of war, and heard the 
shriek of the slain; now thou wilt hear another 
prophet yet, loud as the voice of Elijuh, terrible 
and strong as he; and instead of war thou shalt 
welcome the Prince of Peace; instead of the groan 
of the dying thou shalt listen to the words of the 
Mighty Healer. “Surely they will reverence my 
Son!” 

But as Christ spake there hung a shadow over 
ark and altar, and His eye could trace the outline 
of the cross. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! Is it not 
more than human love which bore up against so 
many disappointments, and extended its hands in 
the midst of so many sins! 

And if for one hour a man would take note of 
common incidents in his own life, the same story 
would be told. Can none of us remember the 
hours of our spirit’s earliest struggles, when we 
felt the power of God striving with us, and heard 
His voice calling us to the better life; when we 
strove to hush the clamour of conscience, and to 
stifle the memories of sermons and of scriptures 
that forced themselves upon us; when we, mem- 
bers of God’s family, denied our lineage and 
despised our birthright. And had God’s love for- 
saken us then, and, repulsed at the first onset, 
forbore to return for ever, how many do we sup- 
pose would now be rejoicing in the peace of God 
and the comfort of the Holy Ghost ? 

If Jerusalem killed the prophets, are we not 
worse than they, when we crucify the Son of Man 
afresh, and put Him to an open shame ? 

We learn also that— 

There is a Iimit to this love. “How often 
would I have gathered” —that represents the 
patience of the past. Henceforth—that expresses 
the destiny of the future. We remember how 
sad that future was—how the cloud gathered over 
the doomed city, and the eagles spread their 
wings above the forsaken flock; we can point 
to the fearful end of every one who took part in 
the trial and the crucifixion of Christ—Pilate, 
Annas, Caiaphas, Herod. We shudder ai the fate 
which fell upon the rabble that raised the shout 
of rejection, when the woods of all the country 
round failed to supply crosses for the victims; and 
the legend tells us how in the dead of night, when 
more than earthly tempest swept across the hills, 
in the midst of a sudden lull, the inky clouds took 
shape, and rose, fold after fold, until, illumined 
from within, they discovered the gates, and the 
towers, and battlements cf that first and chiefest 
glory of the nation, the Temple built by Solomon, 
and consecrated by the visible presence of God. 
And then was heard sweet music, strains that 
seldom fall on mortal ears; and out from the doors 
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a long procession passed—the train of the angels 
that had tended the dwelling-place of Jehovah, 
and their dismal chant fell over that later house, 
that told its destiny in tongues of fire—* Let us 
go hence; let us go hence!” 


The dirge was sung, the glory vanished, and | 


> 


Jerusalem was nomore. It is not for men to blame 
their brothers, nor fancy that they are secure from 
fates which have hitherto afflicted the world. 
Such a frame of mind is vastly different from that 
of Christ. 


the emblem of what must fall upon every one who 
rejects the Saviour. To be forsaken is the sorest 
fate of all. It were better for us that the Bible 
were a blank, our churches barns, our ministers 
the diggers of stubborn fields, than that, with these 
for a constant possession, God should withdraw 
His Spirit, and leave us to become the plaything 
of our own desires, and the sport of Satan’s attacks. 
Yet saying ‘*‘ your house is left unto you desolate,” 
the Saviour goes away. 

And we are told distinctly enough the only 
terms on which we may sce Him again—when we 
shall say, “ Blessed is He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” For Jerusalem this meant a long 
and deep repentance for ages of sin, and a faith 
in that spiritual covenant of Abraham which had 
become so dry, and empty, and harsh. For man, 
it means a repentance, and a faith too, no less 
sorrowful, no less difficult, than this. We lose 


HELEN 





The posture of Christians is not one of 
satisfaction, but of watching; and Jerusalem stands | 


much by the confidence in a perpetual chance of 
conversion. Every day’s sin makes the change 
more distressing, makes the repentance more 
severe, makes the faith more difficult. Delay, too, 
robs us of that prospect of high attainment in 
earth, and high reward in heaven: the calm and 
peace of believing while we live: the deep, un- 
troubled joy of Christ when we die. 
Besides, the more we know the 
our Lord, the 
His servants. 
draws many. 


forbearance of 
more quickly ought we to become 
Fear may drive some; but affection 
And every principle we value in life 
urges us to go to Christ xow, and not to-morrow. 
If we were even assured that we should have 
faith given to us on our death-beds—that we 
should die in the keeping of the Spirit, and be 
then to it were little to our 
honour that we should feed upon the grain of 
life, and fling the chaff to God; it were little to 
the advantage of our children and of our friends. 
To defer might to them be death—and the awful 
never. 


2 7 
carried heaven, 


Therefore, as we learn His love, speaking to us 
now in every earthly blessing, glancing its light 
in every bead of summer dew, whispering its mes- 
sages in every breath of summer wind, we shall 
be the truer men and the nobler women, if we 
rise in answer to the call, and journey with our 
Lord, even to the sorrow of Gethsemane ; for if 
we partake of His passion we shall afterwards be 
partners of His joy. 


QUATERMAINE; 


OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST IN THE WINNING.” 
‘- 
Sh\ . a “ F P 
= ww abe CHAPTER XVII. Sut Helen, who was beginning to recover her com- 
BENE THE INTERVIEW. | posure, resisted his effort to lead her to the spot he 


S 
ew & P - ‘ 
* ND you have been ill!” were his 







hand she 


tended ; “Ill, and I was denied 


involuntarily 


wa surances that you were recovering I should 
have lost all patience, and found my way 
\p into your presence. 

i “TI thought—that is, I supposed—that you 
had returned to India!’’ faltered Helen, bewildered 
by the intimate acquaintance with all that had hap- 
pened he was testifying. 

“Without you? But you are 
trembling ; you are still weak. I ought not to have 
come upon you so abruptly. Take my arm, and let 
me lead you to that fallen tree yonder. 


” 


Impossible ! 


first words, as he grasped the 
ex- | 


even the poor satisfaction of call- | 
ing and inquiring after you! If 
/ Ihad not been cheered with as- | 





There you | 


indicated. 
“T cannot, I dare not stay !’ 
are forbidden to meet !” 
“Forbidden! yes, and why?” he demanded, his 
cheek flushing angrily. 


’ 


she murmured; “we 


**For an absurd scruple, a 
mere whim, and nothing more! Helen, I refuse to 
let our happiness be sacrificed in this manner. I 
ought to be, and I believe I am, as dear to you as 
your father, whose harsh conduct to us is inexcus- 
able.” 

“T will not hear you impugn papa’s motives for 
separating us!” Helen exclaimed, with dignity. 

* IT do not wish to do so,” Mr. Dunlop assured her, 
in more moderate tones, “ because I have reason to 
believe that he already regrets the haste and un- 
kindness with which he has acted. My quick temper 
has made me enemies who have not hesitated to 
poison his mind against me, but he is too just, too 


, an rest, and no one is likely to interrupt us.” 


generous, not to confess his mistakes.” 
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“And you have been able to exonerate yourself ? 
said Helen, joyfully. “Then 
He sanctioned 


” 


Oh, this is good news! 
papa was aware of your coming? 
16?” 

“‘ No, I cannot say that,” was the rather hesitating 
reply. ‘To tell the truth, I was too angry at the usage 
we had both received to acquaint him with my inten- 
tions, I could think only of you, Helen—you who 
were hurried from me without a farewell, without my 
having a moment given me for protesting against 
your father’s rejection of my proposals, or assuring 
you that nothing he could say, nothing he could do, 
had altered my determination to make you mine!” 

“Hush!” said Helen; “I have learned to think 
that it was fortunate for us we were not permitted 
to meet just then. The pain of such a parting 
would have been terrible, and you knew that, what- 
ever it cost me, I should obey papa.” 

“T knew that you had promised to be my wife, 
and that Colonel Quatermaine had no valid excuse 
for endeavouring to prevent it. Think, then, what I 
felt when it was rumoured that he had only acted in 
this arbitrary manner because a richer suitor had 
presented himself.” 

“Mr. Dunlop, you do not know what you are 
saying!” cried Helen, indignantly. ‘Papa is one of 
the most liberal-minded of men!” 

“He may be co, and yet prefer to bestow his 
daughter on a favourite of his own, especially as 
Captain Linton has just inherited a baronetcy.” 

Helen was so startled that she did not notice the 
sneer with which this was said. 
that her father esteemed Captain Linton so highly 
that she remembered to have once heard him express 
i, hope that when she married, her choice would fall 


It was quite true 


on some such highly-principled, consistent Christian 
as this young man. 

“It was always reported,” she said at last, “ that 
Captain Linton was affianced to his cousin.” 

“There never is any dependence to be placed in 
such reports as those,’ Mr. Dunlop replied. “ But tell 
me of yourself—you are so thin, so pale, you must 
have suffered much!” 

“TI am better,” was all Helen could trust herself 
to say; “ how is it you are still in England ?” 

“ Because I am fully determined not to leave 
vithout you. I have risked the displeasure of my 
superiors, I have even been threatened with the loss 
of my post, which I need not tell you means ruin. 
But it was of no use; quit this place without behold- 
ing you I could not!” 

“But you will not remain now we have seen each 
other ; now you know that I shall be faithful until 
those brighter days come, to which, if papa no longer 
distrusts you, we may surely look forward ! ” 

“ Helen,” he answered, emphatically, “I am quite 
ready to return to India directly, if you bid me; I 
will take passage in the Brenda, which sails for Suez 
in ten days from the present, but it must not be 





alone. I cannot go unless you let me take you with 
me.” 

Helen hastily withdrew her hands from his clasp, 
“You dream, Mr. Dunlop, or else you are very much 
mistaken in your estimate of my character. Do you 
think I would wed you without my father’s know. 
ledge or consent ? ” 

“He is not here to bestow it on us. If he were, 
rely upon me, it would not be withheld. He pines for 
you, my Helen; he is pale and out of spirits, and he 
confesses that it is because he is devoured with a 
continual longing to behold his child. Do you, then, 
imagine that if I led you back to his arms he would 
withhold his forgiveness ? ” 

Helen began to wear an irresolute air, “ Ah yes, 
I know that papa loves me dearly; I would give 
worlds to see him—to return to my own dear home; 
but Mrs. Irby would never permit such hasty pro. 
ceedings.” 

“Need we consult her?’’ Mr. Dunlop queried; 
“she may be a very estimable lady, but she is also a 
heartless one. I will never stoop to entreat any favour 
from her again. If you knew how fervently I begged 
for an interview with you, even though it were in 
her presence, and how coldly she heard and rejected 
my prayer, you would not be surprised that I detest 
her.” 

“She was very good to me while I was ill,” Helen 
told him, 

“Could any one help being good to you?” was 
the flattering retort. ‘No, Helen, I cannot consent 
to have my fate decided by any lips but yours, and I 
am sure you wiil decide as I wish. I am certain of it. 
There is nothing to keep you here—nothing, You 


” 


” 





have no ties here 

But he was eagerly interrupted. “Nay, in this 
you are mistaken; we must not think only of our- 
I have a long story to tell you, for you 
You have 


selves. 
alone can help me to unravel a mystery. 
heard that I was shipwrecked ?” 

As concisely as she could, she narrated the history 
of Margaret Cameron and the little Grahams, but, 
despite her brevity, Mr. Dunlop heard her with im- 
patience. 

“Graham, did you say ? I have no recollection of 
the name. At some future time I will examine my 
old letters, and see if I can find any clue to what you 
are telling me. I don’t suppose that I am the only 
Dunlop in India; and this woman—Cameron I think 
you called her—may have been an impostor, who con- 
cocted this unlikely tale about the will to evoke 
your pity for the children, who are probably her 
own.” 

“T am positive that Margaret Cameron was n0 
impostor!” cried Helen, emphatically. 

“Then we will certainly do something for your 
protegées—if you are interested in them, that is, suff- 
ciently to wish it. Now to return to ourselves: I have 
been here day after day, waiting for an opportunity of 
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speaking to you alone. Has not the patience, in | 
which you used to playfully tell me I was deficient, 
been weil tested now?” 


“JT am sorry you should have done this, for I} 


reasoning. She wept, and begged him to leave her, 
yet listened still; and when the approach of some 
labourers compelled them to part, she hurried away, 
confusedly aware that Mr. Dunlop’s last speech was 


cannot consent to meet you secretly,” he was gravely | an assurance that he should be at the same spot on 


told. | that day week, accompanied by Mrs. Daines, the rela- 
“ Neither will I ask my pure, proud Helen to do | tive of whom he had spoken, and that he had refused 


so,” Mr. Dunlop replied, bowing over the hand of | 


to hear her when she faintly declared that it would 


which he had contrived to re-possess himself. “I | be useless. 


have bitten my lips, and felt myself lowered more 
than once, as I have loitered here, and seen passers- 
by stare at me curiously; but the fault is theirs 
whose injustice has driven me to it.” 

“Do not irritate yourself by dwelling on these 
things,” said Helen, in her gentle tones, “ but let us 
resolve to wait and hope.” 





“*T will wait for my bride one week, and no longer,” | 
was the vehement response. “ Nay, do not turn from | 


The children waiting for her at the cottage were 
forgotten, and so was Milly. After pacing the lane, 
till another party of passers-by drove her from it, 
she went home, haunted by certain words of Mrs, 
Irby’s, which now persisted in repeating themselves 
“T tremble to think of the power so resolute a man 
might obtain over you!” Was Mrs. Irby right, 
after all, in predicting evil from their meeting? 
And then Helen Quatermaine pressed her hands to 


me so coldly. You could not have the heart to send | her aching temples, and asked herself if it could be 
me back to India without you! Listen, dear Helen, | true that she—so proud of her maidenly reserve ‘and 


while I tell you how I have arranged our plans. I 
have an elderly relative in London to whom I will 
conduct you; from her house we will be married; 
she will attend to the details of your outfit, and you 
shall remain with her until we go on board the 
Brenda. Why avert your face? Why tell me it is 
impossible ? Will it not be as easy to be united here 
as in India?” 

“ And papa?” 

“Have I not assured you that he will not with- 
hold his forgiveness? Or if he did affect to be dis- 
pleased, with your arm about his neck could he be 
angry long? Remember, that while you hesitate I shall 
remain here at all risks. I know the consequences 
will be serious, but if I do not win you, what need I | 
care what befalls me ?” 

Helen’s brain was in a whirl. She had declared 
that Mr. Dunlop should never induce her to do any- 
thing of which her conscience disapproved ; yet here 
he was urging her to a step which nothing could 
excuse, 

“ What are you asking me to do?” she cried, at 
last. “To quit Mrs. Irby’s house secretly! to 
marry without the knowledge of my father! How 
could I go to the altar and ask God’s blessing on 
vows which would render me one of the most un- 
grateful and disobedient of daughters? It shames 
me to be thought capable of it!” 

But Mr. Dunlop was not to be diverted from his 
purpose by such a protest. He pleaded not only his 
passionate affection, but the miles he had compassed 
to find and claim her. He spoke resentfully of the 
injustice dealt to him, and then hinted, as darkly as 
before, at the consequences of Helen’s refusal. He 
had sworn not to return to India without her; yet if 
he did not sailin the Brenda he would be a disgraced 
and socially ruined man. 





Knowing his pride, his impetuosity, this threat 
alarmed Helen, and robbed her of all her powers of | 


her dutiful submission to her father’s behests—was 
on the verge of aught so degrading as a clandestine 
marriage ? How could she meet the innocent eyes 
of Milly? how bear the touch of the motherly kiss 
with which Mrs. Irby now accompanied her “good- 
nights?” Would not her looks betray that she had 
listened and half-consented to a plan that would rob 
her of her self-respect for ever ? 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 
HEteEn’s anxious looks and strange manner escaped 
notice, or were merely attributed to fatigue, for Mrs. 
Irby was too busy to be a close observer, and Milly 
was always unsuspicious. When her kind inquiries 
were evaded with some vague excuse, she concluded 
that poor Helen had been thinking of home, and was 
careful not to tease her, or let the children do so. 

Helen sent an excuse to the cottage, but she applied 
herself to all the other tasks she had undertaken with 
a feverish eagerness to escape from her own thoughts. 
Her fingers often trembled so much that her work 
had to be unpicked; Ida complained that her direc- 
tions during the music-lessons were so contrary that 
she could not tell which to obey, and Milly detected 
that her cousin only gave a forced attention to their 
daily readings; but still Mrs. Irby, engrossed in her 
preparations for so important a guest as Mr. Croye, 
saw nothing, suspected nothing. 

Sometimes Helen felt quite angry with her for such 
obtuseness, She knew herself to be slowly, surely 
gliding nearer to the gulf Mr. Dunlop was tempting 
her to leap. Would no kindly hand be stretched out 
to arrest her progress? no warning voice bid her 
pause, and arouse in her that power to discriminate 
between right and wrong which the pleadings of her 
lover had laid asleep? 

As long as the daylight lasted, and she was sur- 
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rounded by the family at the Lodge, it was not diificult | 


to keep thought at bay, but when night came, and 
she was alone in her chamber, a struggle began 
which always left her unhappy and dissatisfied with 
herself. She could not blind herself to the sophistry 
of Mr. Dunlop’s arguments; she knew that such a 
marriage as he proposed would be a degrading one, 


and that the forgiveness of her father, for which he | 


pledged himself, would be accorded so sorrowfully | 


and reluctantly that it would pain her more than his 


severest reproofs. Yet she could not determine to see | 


Mr. Dunlop no more. It was for his sake—solely for 
his sake—or so she kept assuring herself. She must 
not drive him to destruction. 
be his wife, and he was justified in demanding the 
fulfilment of her promise; and, above all, she dwelt 
upon the blank wretchedness of the life to which 
both would be condemned if he returned to India 
and she remained at the Lodge. 

When she had roused herself almost to frenzy by 
the vivid pictures of solitary misery her imagination 
drew, she would start from her bed, light her lamp, 
and in the silence of the night begin putting together 


| didn’t lose a penny 


She had promised to | 


the few necessaries she would take with her; or else | 


open her desk, and endeavour to compose a letter to 
be left on her dressing-table for Mrs. Inby; but in 


the midst of her task she would pause abashed, and, | 


hiding her burning cheeks with her hands, extinguish 


her light, ashamed for the first time in her life with | 
| Irby was quite extinguished, and Mrs. Irby writhed 


the shame of guilt. 

Sometimes Helen would kneel down and attempt to 
breathe the petition, “Lead us not into temptation!” 
The 


temptation was upon her, and.she was weakly, 


but start up again with the words unspoken. 


wickedly yielding to it; how, then, dare she ask for 
the help which in her heart she knew she did not 
mean to accept ? 

Clive Elsley, engrossed with his betrothed, saw 
very little of Miss Quatermaine just then. When- 
ever Nina, who was the most exacting of little 
ladies, could spare him, he went to the cottage to 


Nina smiled, though Clive spoke with much 
gravity, and playfully retorted, “Of course it never 
will be necessary. I have promised for you that 


you will be a dutiful son in his old age, and papa 
is wiser than you or I—every one says that he is 
the shrewdest of men. You should hear them tell 
in Liverpool of the wonderful speculations he em- 
barks in, and always successfully. Why, not long 
ago a company failed, and ruined several of papa’s 
friends, but he had secured himself as soon as there 
was a rumour that things were 
by the affair. 


going wrong, and 
Wasn’t it clever 

of him?” 

Fondly 


Clive was silent. though he loved Mr. 


Croye’s daughter, he could not reconcile himself 
to many things that the business world permits. 
the eyes of Clive Elsley there was no middle course 


In 


between the honourable and the dishonourable; and 
though Nina regretted that her future home would 
be so very far from Liverpool, he was thankful tha 
she would be entirely removed from all the old asso- 
ciations. 

On the fourth day after Helen’s memorable inter- 
view with Mr. Dunlop, and just as the Irbys were 
sitting down to dinner, Mr. Croye arrived. He was 
a stout, handsome, elderly man, perfectly civil to every 
one, yet as oppressively important as if he were a 
scion of royalty. He had been so long accustomed 
to be first in all things, that hospitable, fussy Mr. 


under the consciousness that there was nothing on 
the table fit for so great a man to eat. 
appeared to have grown smaller, and the furniture 


The very house 


shabbier, when the critical eyes of portly Mr. Croye 
Even Nina seemed to think 
it incumbent upon her to make laughing apologies 
for sundry shortcomings in the household of her 
entertainers which had hitherto passed unobserved. 


wandered over them. 


The evening passed slowly away, enlivened with 


| none of the pleasant chat in which the young people 


hurry the workmen, for he was anxious that it should | 


look its best when Mr. Croye arrived. Somehow, 
every one at the Lodge looked forward to that gen- 
tleman’s arrival a little 
Although his daughter described him as the most in- 
dulgent cf parents, she had unwittingly conveyed the 
impression that he was a personage of much im- 
portance, rather overbearing, and not accustomed to 
brook contradiction. 


with secret uneasiness. 


“Papa will give us this or that,” she would say to 
Clive; and when he protested that such munificence 
would be more irksome than agreeable, the answer 
would invariably be, “ But if papa wishes it we must 
not oppose him. 
papa.” 

“Then let us hope, dear, that I shall never find 
it absolutely necessary to hold my own opinions 
&zainst his.’ 


No one ever attempts to oppose 


usually indulged. Every one felt under constraint 
but Nina, who had so many questions to ask about 
the sayings and doings of acquaintances at Liverpool 
that she entirely engrossed her father’s attention, till 
he grew sleepy. Then, whispering the information 
that papa could not bear to be disturbed when he 
wanted a nap, she stole away on tiptoe with Clive to 
Mr. Irby’s study, leaving the rest to watch over the 
slumbers of their guest. 

What Mr. Croye would think of the moorland 
cottage began to weigh upon the spirits of his in- 
tended son-in-law; and when, at the conclusion of 
a substantial breakfast, Nina’s papa requested to 
be conducted to it, Clive reddened, and faltered a 
deprecatory speech. 

Mr. Croye, that 


very humble one. 


“T hope you quite understand, 
the only home I can offer Nina is a 
We shall have a moderate competence—so moderate 
that if she had not assured me she could be content 
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with it, I should have hesitated to ask her to be 
mine.” 

“Ha! humph!” and Mr. Croye put his thumbs in 
the arm-holes of his waistcoat, and leaned his back 
against the mantelpiece. ‘You have sunk a good 
sum of money, Nina tells me, in building a church. 
What returns do you expect? Will your seats let 
well ?” 

Clive bit his lips, and concisely explained his 
motives for what he had done. It did not need the 
slight uplifting of Mr. Croye’s brows to tell him that 
the man who lived by making clever speculations 
could nct comprehend the higher aims that had 
dictated his actions. 

** Well, every one to their fancy!” was the com- 
ment his explanation received. “You aspire to 
success in the pulpit—long to be known as a popular 
preacher, eh? Don’t run away with the idea that 
I blame you for it. No, no! Every one knows, or 
ought to know, what he is most fitted for, and you’ve 
as good a chance of getting on as any other man.” 

“But I have no higher ambition,” Clive affirmed, 
“than to prove myself a good servant of Christ.” 

“Yes, yes; quite right—quite right,” said Mr. 
Croye, graciously. ‘“Ilike tosee men in earnest. But 
whatever you undertake, persevere, or you ’ll never 
get to the top of the tree. I shouldn’t be where I 
am if I had let the grass grow under my feet, I can 
assure you.” 

Clive winced at the tone he was taking, and there 





was a pause, during which Mr. Croye indulged ing 
pleasant retrospection. 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed, presently, “I’ll not 
say but that I intended Nina to marry in her own 
sphere ”’—he did not explain what he meant by this, 
nor perceive that Clive drew himself up—“ but I 
always have indulged my girl, and I suppose I must 
let her have her own way to the end of the chapter, 
At any rate, we’ll go and see this little place of 
yours, Mr. Elsley. I suppose it’s capable of improve. 
ment ?” 

“If Nina is satisfied with my cottage, I should 
prefer to leave it as it is,’ Clive boldly told him. 

“Two foolish young people like you and Nina 
must consent to be guided sometimes by the wishes 
of your elders,’ said Mr. Croye, ponderously. 
“Order the barouche, or whatever vehicle your 
friends here have to lend us, and let me see for 
rayself the kind of place to which you propose taking 
my little girl. I must have her comfort studied, Mr 
Elsley ; she’s not been accustomed to making such 
shifts as”— Mr. Croye’s far-seeing eyes swooped 
down upon a faded place in the carpet, and a badly- 
mended fracture in the back of a chair—‘‘as some 
people.” 

And Clive, feeling as ifya cold blast had swept 
over his hopes, went in silence to help to harness the 
fat old pony in the basket-carriage, which was the 
only vehicle the Irbys possessed. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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NX WILL now once more ask the reader to 
ce accompany me to the huts, this time to 
rm enter one or two, and make acquaint- 
ance with their inhabitants. Dinner, the 
great event of the day, being over, we can 
count on a welcome which might ave been denied 
us in the morning. I must choose those huts 
where there are sick ones to be visited in pre- 
ference to others. The interior of the huts is the 
same in each, and one description will serve for 
all. The outer door opens into the kitchen, which 
serves as the general living room. It is a good- 
sized room, open to the roof. The floor is of 
brick, and the furniture very simple, consisting of 
a long deal table with forms on each side of it, a 
few chairs, and perhaps an arm-chair for the 
special use of the landlord. The walls are more or 
less decorated, according to the taste of the in- 
mates, and the beams, which run across just within 
reach, are hung with the men’s clothes, handker- 
chiefs, and soon. At one end of the room is the 
range, and at the other a door leading into an 
inner apartment. This inner room is rather 
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smaller than the other, and is generally used as 
the men’s sleeping room. In this case it 
is furnished with five large wooden bedsteads, 
constructed in very simple fashion, and each one 
supposed to accommodate two men. Above this 
room, and in the slope of the roof, is another, which 
is reached by a ladder from the outer room, and 
which is generally occupied by the landlord and 
his family. In some cases, however, this arrange- 
ment is reversed, and the lodgers are stowed away 
in the loft. In the first hut we enter we find a 
number of men gathered round the fire. All are 
smoking, some reading, some talking, while at the 
table a game of dominoes is going on. We notice 
that the favourite periodicals seem to be of the 
lower-class newspaper kind. Some of the men 
take no notice whatever of our presence, and make 
no reply to our greeting. Some, on the other 
hand, make a move, and invite us to a chair near 
the fire, and from one or two we get a welcome 
which is cordial, if not loudly expressed. We ask 
for the landlady ; one of the men calls to her, and 
she appears at the top of the ladder leading to the 
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upper room. “Come up, if you please, sir,” she 


says; and we go, knowing that it is there we are 
most wanted. It is a terribly close room that we 
enter, with a sickly smell that tells of over-crowd- 


ing. There are three beds in the small space, one 


of which is occupied by the patient whom we have | 


come to see. It is not a navvy, but the daughter 
of a nayvy, and the wife of a nayvy, a girl of about 
twenty, with a face to which long sickness has 
brought more beauty than it would have had in 
strong health—a tender fragile being, seeming 
altogether out of place amid these rough sur- 
roundings. She has been ill along time, and is 
not far from the end, and her sufferings are very 


great, terribly aggravated by the foul air, coarse | 


food, and rough though kind nursing. It is 
a very sad sight, rendered more sad by what 
we learn of the sufferer’s past life. Born 
navvy’s hut, wandering all her life from place to 
place with her parents, surrounded always by 
sights and sounds of evil, what could she know of 
good? In no place where her father has worked 
before has any provision been made for the mental 
or spiritual welfare of the navvies or their children 
—no school, no church. Her mother could teach 
her nothing but the same poor miserable creed she 
held herself, of which the chief tenet was, that this 
world was so bad, so hard and rough, so toilsome, 
that no change could well be for the worse. But the 
girl’s eyes lighten as we enter, and she smiles a 
welcome. It was long before my visits were so 


in al 





received. At first she barely tolerated them. | 


They seemed to her to imply that her illness was 
more serious than she would allow it to be, and 
they threatened to disturb the quiet of her ignor- 
ance. 
now, knowing that her sickness is unto death, she 
can look forward to the end with peace which no 
fear can disturb, for it is founded on the simple 
yet profound knowledge of Him who is mighty 
to save. One such case as this is ample reward 
for any amount of care and pains which we have 
spent at L W , and one such case seems 
to me to proclaim with burning eloquence the 
needs of our nayvy population. Neglected, de- 
graded, brutalised men are a sight sad enough, 
but to see women in the same state moves one to 
deeper disgust and to greater pity and remorse. 
The next case of sickness that awaits me is that of 
@ young man, anavvy, struck down in the pride 
of life, and dying, like the girl we have just left, of 
consumption. One gets into a way of thinking of 
navvies as strong above their fellows, and it is a 
pitiable sight to see one with pale sunken cheeks, 
and shrunken limbs. It happens, however, not 
unfrequently. The strong frame is over-taxed, 
the man works sometimes under a burning sun, 
sometimes in driving rain or snow, sometimes up 
to his middle in water. He generally perseveres 








That false peace was disturbed at last, and | 





| by the vendors of pernicious literature. 


long after he ought to have given in, and then 
We find the 
propped up in an arm-chair by the fire. He has a 
very weary look in his face. Time hangs heavily 
on his hands. He has absolutely nothing to do. 
He cannot read, and there is no one save occas 
sional visitors like ourselves to read to him; he 
can do nothing but think—think of the health he 
has lost, of the sickness which is wasting him 
away, of his pain, and of his weariness. Such 


gives in once for all. sick man 


thinking is apt to breed discontent. It seems 
hard to rebuke his murmuring; for the short time 
we can spend with him we must try our best to 
make him cheerful. We read to him a little, and 
he asks us to pray with him. This we do in the 
name of Him who, while He promised tribulation 
to His disciples, bade them also be of good com- 
fort. Then we try to talk cheerfully about the 
supply of his present wants. It is pleasant to hear 
that his mates are very kind to him, and bring 
him each pay-day a contribution from their own 
wages. It is their habit to do so, and each man, 
as he spares a shilling for his sick friend, knows 
that in his own need the same kindness will be 
shown to him. Before our visits to the huts are 
concluded, the children are already pouring out of 
school, aud preparations are being made for the 
evening meal. The hour of tea is a very welcome 
one to our teachers; the meal can be had in 
rather more comfort than dinner, and there is a de- 
licious sense of relief at the thought that the day’s 
work is over, and the rest now enjoyed has been 
fairly earned. Some of the teachers, however, 
have still something to do; there are tracts to be 
changed, visits to be paid, and one of them has to 
devote half an hour to the management of the 
lending library. In one corner of the school-room 
stands a large cupboard, always locked, except for 
one half-hour on Sunday afternoon. It is full of 
books, and to those who subscribe the large sum 
of one penny per month, these books are lent. 
They are in great demand, and many of them have 
been read and read again, till there is very little 
left of them. Among the many mistakes which 
we made in our work at L W , one of 
the chief, I think, was in the management of 
this library. We began with a very fair supply 
of books, to which we were largely assisted 
by the Pure Literature and other societies. 
These books were eagerly sought for, and for 
a time supplied the needs of the readers, but 
the supply was not maintained, nor were new 
books obtained in sufficient numbers to keep up 
the usefulness of the library to its highest point. 
It would have been well, too, if, in connection with 
our library, we had had an organisation for the sale 
of cheap and pure literature. A little was done in 
this way, but Iam afraid a great deal more was done 
We had 
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our schools, our reading-room, and night-school in 
winter, our savings-bank and clothing club, but 1 
fear we did not at the time realise the importance 
of the ample supply of good and cheap reading. 
Although among the navvies the greater number 
are unable to read, yet one meets with a good many 
who can do so, and it is probable that in cach hut 
one would find at least one man who was able to 
companions. Such talents were 


read to his 


in winter-time, the men would gather round the 
fire in the hut, while one read aloud, sometimes a 
tract, sometimes a newspaper, and now and then a 
chapter of the Bible. But meanwhile the evening 
is closing in, it is nearly church time. The bell 
begins to tinkle, and the square windows give forth 
a bright light into the outer darkness. And now 
two or three of us set out to visit between us every 
hut, to use what influence we may to bring their 
inmates to church. It is not altogether a pleasing 
task. One feels rather guilty of an impertinence 
when one disturbs a pleasant party in their own 
house, and remonstrates with them for being there, 
and urges them to turn out into the cold night 
air. However, the visits are always kindly re- 
ceived, and are by no means fruitless. When we 
reach the church we find it warm and cheerful. 
There is a good fire in the stove, and the lamps 
which hang from the roof burn brightly. The 
benches are filling, and when the bell ceases every | 
seat is full. It is always so on winter evenings, 
whereas in summer the congregations are usually 
smaller, for the men wander off into the woods and | 





are not to be found in the huts as now. The ser. 
vice consists of evening prayer and asermon. It ig 
conducted with the utmost simplicity, but varied 
with as much music as possible. We sing as many 
hymns as can be conveniently introduced. I think 
that no stranger entering the church during ser- 
vice could fail to be struck with the great hearti- 
ness with which the navvies joined init. Care is 
taken that all who can read should be provided 
with books, and the little trouble involved is 
amply repaid by the heartiness of the responses, 
From his desk the preacher looked Sunday after 
Sunday on an array of earnest faces, while the 
solemn thought pressed upon him, that to many 
he was speaking for the first and the last time. 
Every Sunday some new faces greeted him, while 
others were looked for in vain; for nayvies are un- 
settled beings, always on the move, and many a 
one who came to church, and hoped to come again, 
found himself far away before the week was spent. 
And now our Sunday comes to an end, and with 
many a hearty shake of the hand, and many a 
warm wish for our safe journey, we set off home- 
wards. 

Such is a nayvy village as it has been, as it 
may be. Let it not be supposed that the above 
is a specimen of what is commonly found in such 
colonies. I have described an exceptional state of 
things; and, alas! the exception is arare one. I 
hope in a future paper to give some information 
which may enable the reader to form for himself 
an estimate of its rarity. 

(To be concluded.) 








STUMPS: A SEQUEL TO 


“NELLY’S CHAMPION.” 


BY L. C. SILKE, AUTHOR OF “‘SHAG AND DOLL,” “SURLY BOB,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 
(ERE AREFULLY avoiding the high road, 
fal | Vv Stumps chose the most unfrequented 
Rub Xe).)9 fields or bye-paths. Very nimbly he 

Ve Sa 7 ) are : : : 

REG, ran, divested as he was now of his 

~~~ cumbersome boots; but he took care 
to keep, generally, well out of sight under the shadow 
of some high hedge, even diving down underneath 
the brushwood whenever his quick eye or ear de- 
tected the approach of any human being. 

Thus he sped on, only taking a short rest now and 
then, when he would fling himself down on the 
ground on his back, with his bright sharp-looking 
eyes fixed contemplatively on the blue heavens 
above. Then he would suddenly start up and be off 















again like a shot, never pausing until sheer breath- 
lessness once more forced him to pull up. 

It was a lovely afternoon, clear and fresh, with a 
delightful breeze going, which made music in the 


which it shook down a few dried aud withered leaves, 
Then, with its thymy-scented breath it fanned 
Stumps’ heated cheeks, seeming to woo him to stay 
and content himself with all the beauties and de- 
lights Nature had spread around him. 

But with fevered haste he pressed on, until the 
setting sun found him many miles away from Green- 
well. He was footsore and weary; but still he did 
not pause, until at length, utterly worn-out, he crept 
up toa little remote village inn, to expend his one 
penny upon a loaf of bread and a drink of milk. 

Late in the afternoon of the second day he turned 
up the narrow passage which led into Lamb Court. 

He had accomplished his desire; that strange 
longing and hankering after the old familiar haunts 
was gratified; he found himself once more within 
the precincts of the aristocratic neighbourhood in 
which the greatest part of his life had been passed. 
But it was with a comical expression of face—in 


tree-tops as it rustled among their branches, from | which disgust and disappointment predominated— 


canes. 
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that he lounged against the wall, and gazed round 
about him. 

Close by was a heap of decaying vegetables and 
other refuse, which was not particularly odoriferous; 
whilst to the right and left were groups of noisy 
squabbling children, and squalling babies, left to 
exercise their lungs to their hearts’ content, whilst 
the elder brothers or sisters in charge of them turned 
to settle their disputes, distributing freely the cuffs 
and blows, the kicks, and other polite attentions, 
which they were accustomed to bestow upon their 
comrades upon the very slightest provocation. 

Moreover, the rags—for they were little better than 
rags—which hung on the lines stretched across the 
court from window to window, were decidedly not 
so pleasant to contemplate as the waving trees at 
Greenwell; which, like a fairy canopy overhead, had 
formed a shelter from the sun, whilst allowing 
glimpses, through their delicate tracery of bough 
and twig, of the glorious deep blue sky above. 

He had never noticed before how black and grimy 
the houses were, how slatternly the women, how 


pinched and half-starved looking the children. How 
was it such a change had come over the place? And 


the people were so rude, hustling and jostling by 
him, and bidding him keep out of their way, whilst 
no one seemed to have a word of welcome for him. 
They appeared to have quite forgotten him. 

And yet he had been popular in the court once; 
had been captain and ringleader among his fellows ; 
but his niche already seemed to be filled up. An 
astonished “Is that you, Stumps?” or, “So you 
have turned up again, have you?” was about all 
the notice taken of him. Everybody appeared to be 
too busy to.have time or thought to spare for him. 

A sense of loneliness and dreariness was stealing 
into his heart, and weighing it down like lead. 

Then bethinking himself of his friend Mrs. Dodd, 
he bent his steps towards her abode; but on reach- 
ing it found that the little shop was closed, and she 
had left the place, though all that the neighbours 
could tell him about her was that she had gone to 
live with her brother somewhere out of London. 
Thus Stumps was entirely alone, without a friend, 
in the great city. 

It was not often he owned to making a mistake, 
but he did so now, as his heart ached with a weary 
yearning, a perfect passion of longing regret, for the 
friends he had left behind in the quiet, peaceful, 
country home, 

“You were a fool, Stumps, that’s what you were, 
not to know when you were well off,” he murmured, 
apostrophising himself, 
your cleverness 


“Don’t you go bragging of 
again, that’s all, ’cause I shan’t 
never have no ’pinion of you any more. You’ve 
been and showed yourself a born simpleton, if ever 
there was one, you old, ungrateful, hard-hearted 
stamp you !”? 


4 wOCITT s : : 
Addressing himself thus in mocking tones, he 
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slowly and wearily, as night was coming on, retraced 
his steps to Lamb Court, for, ungenial and inhospit- 
able as it had shown itself, it still was more familiar 
than any other part of London. But he found no 
better bed that night than the hard staircase of the 
house they had once inhabited, where he curled himself 
up in a dark corner, out of everybody’s way, and so 
managed to remain undiscovered. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Ir was a glorious afternoon at Greenwell. 
beams were dancing merrily everywhere ; the soft 


The sun- 


gentle breeze was playfully bowing the heads of the 
flowers and whispering in the tops of the tall trees; 
the birds were singing as if they would split their 
little throats, and all for joy; everything seemed 
making holiday; and even the old donkey in the field 
near the school-house—whose braying had so often 
filled the wandering mind of Stumps with envy as 
he sat penned in his class and chained to his dis- 
tasteful tasks—had a smartened look about him, as if 
he were thinking of growing young again, 

The scythe of the reaper was levelling the golden 
ears of corn, the milk-maid with her pail on her 
head was crossing the field to the old farm-house, 
singing as she went, the cows were standing lazily 
flapping their tails, the soft shadows were creeping 
over the meadows, the honeysuckle flinging its 
scented petals on the wind, and the squirrel darting 
from branch to branch overhead, as a forlorn, way- 
worn, and somewhat disreputable-looking little figure 
approached the cottage in which Mrs. Park had taken 
up her abode. 

Being barefooted, Stumps drew near noiselessly and 
unperceived, and stood for a moment leaning over the 
little low gate. 

In the porch Nelly was seated on the ground, 
whilst before her on the bench, placed together side 
by side, just as he had left them on the master’s 
desk, but ornamented now by two daisy chains the 
child had just been making, stood the pair of boots 
Stumps had left behind him. 

Nelly had cried and nearly broken her heart over 
those boots, the only relic of the boy that remained 
to her after his mysterious disappearance. Since 
that sad day she had scarcely let them out of her 
sight; taking them up to bed with her, or out into 
the garden when she went to play; even talking 
to them, and asking them if they knew where Stumps 
had gone, and if he would ever come back. Over 
and over again she had hugged them and kissed 
them, and then had reproached them for letting her 
playfellow go away and leave her. 

And 
laid her head down beside them, exclaiming aloud, in 
tender little tones of reproach, ‘‘ Stumps oughtn’t to 
have gone away and left Nelly, for he knew she 
loved him; and she’s so lonely without him; she 


now, unconscious of looker-on, she 


any 
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ean’t be happy till he comes back again.” 
a sob shook the little form. 
With one of those unearthly sounds, half whistle, 


And H 


half shout, which no other boy could produce, | 


Stumps precipitated himself over the gate into the 
garden, alighting upon his head, on which member 
he remained standing for the instant, his body 


| took back like this ; but 


straightened and rigid, as was his custom when | 


under the influence of strong feeling. 
Nelly, on hearing that yell, which she knew could 





daisy chains that had been hung round them, and 
silently put them in his pocket. Years afterwards, 
those daisy chains, withered and shrivelled, were stil] 
in his possession, carefully treasured and preserved, 

“JT shan’t be going away no more now, without 
you send me,” he remarked, “I don’t deserve to be 





«We are only too glad to see you again, my boy, 
safe and sound. But you mustn’t run off like that 


| any more, for it was cruel to Nelly to leave her 


proceed from nobody but Stumps, turned and beheid | 
the strange figure which she loved so much, in spite | 


of its oddity, standing in the middle of the little 
flower-bed, right amongst the hollyhocks and tall 
white lilies. With a scream of joy and an eager 
rush she seized him round the legs, which were thus 


being held aloft, and apparently caring little which | 


of his extremities it was that she embraced, held him 
fast, hugging, and even kissing, in her ecstacy of 
delight, the travel-stained feet to which the boots 
had belonged. 

Mrs. Park, sitting at work beside the open window 
up-stairs, heard the shout also, and knew that Stumps 
had returned, even before she looked out and saw 
the comical group in the little garden below. She 
hastened down, when the boy made a dash at her, in 
his shamefacedness holding head in such a 
manner that it looked asif he were going to butt 
her. 

The rejoicings of the little trio, the questions and 
explanations, the reproaches and confessions, on the 
one side and the other, seemed as if they never 
would end. 

When they began to sober down a little, Stumps 
took his boots and pulled them on his feet, saying, 
«Them and me, we won’t part company again; not 
till they drops off my feet, and I hope it Il be many 
a day afore that comes to pass.” 

And he glanced tenderly at the clumsy and for- 


his 


merly obnoxious articles, whilst he picked up the | 


AN 


Dead leaves, and silent ways ; 
Within the church—glad voices, clear and high, 
Chanting a song of praise. 


« And God shall wipe away all tears,” they sing, 
In solemn tones and sweet ; 

Is this an echo of the songs that ring 
Along the golden street ? 


Here, even here, amid the winter snow, 
With gloomy clouds above, 








uO,” 
“T’ve been a beast!” said Stumps, with emphasis, 
“ Mother, tell him he’s not to call himself names,” 
cried Nelly, energetically ; “ because he’s just a dear 
old Stumps, and there’s nobody like him in all the 
world,” THE END. 


THE “QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

44. When David returned to Jerusalem after the 
death of Absalom, Chimham the son of Barzillai, 
returned with him. In what part of the Holy Land 
were his descendants afterwards found ? 

45. In Job iii. we find the record of Job cursing 
the day on which he was born. Mention any parallel 
passage in the prophetical writings. 

46. Quote the prophecy of Jeremiah relative to 
the duration of the captivity of Judah. 

47. In Matthew vii. 15 our blessed Lord speaks 
of false prophets as wolves in sheep's clothing. 
Which of the apostles uses the same term in speaking 
of false teachers ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 112, 
35. 
36. 


Isaiah lxv. 3. 
Jude 5. 

37. St. James (James ii. 23). 

38. God caused his fleet to be destroyed at Ezion- 
geber, as the prophet Eliezer foretold (2 Chron. xx. 
36, 37). 


ANTHEM. 


1h +7 ITHOUT—the snow-waste, and the leaden | 
ANG sky, 
ao) 


These frozen hearts of ours revive and glow, 
Touched by Divinest love. 


Across the graves, across the desert sod, 
And through the mist of years, 
The strain rings on, triumphant still, « And‘God 
Shall wipe away all tears.” 


O weepers in a weary world to-day, 
By toil and grief opprest, 
Lift up your hearts, for “ God shall wipe away 
All tears,” and give you rest. 
SaraH DOovUDNEY. 
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(Drawn by E. WAGNER.) 


‘“‘ Amid the winter snow, with gloomy clouds above.” 
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IN PEACE. 


**T will lay me down in peace.” —Psa.» iv. 8. 


AY 
io shades of night, descending slow, Soft-going sounds the senses steep, 
by Ny O’ertop the silent hills; Earth has its time of rest, 
os The silent heavens are bending low, For toil and care together sleep ; : 
With silent stars that burn and glow; | And those who laugh and those who weep, 
And peace the valley fills, | Wrapped in God’s care, are b’est. 
586 
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Star-woven curtains God draws round | 
His children as they dream ; 

Light angels tread the holy ground, | 

Bright messengers of love surround, t 
And watch and ward for Him. | 


With trustful heart I would lay by 
Life’s good or seeming ill, 
In blest forgetfulness to lie 


Beneath a wakeful Father’s eye— 
For all things wait His will. 


For earth and heaven are joined—and I 
Am His who knows them all; 

Safe when His sun is hot and high, 

Safe when His night winds wander by, 
Whatever may befall. J. Hur. 








JOVINIAN; OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY Ww. H. G. KINGSTON, AUTHOR 





3 CHAPTER IV.—THE PROCESSION. l 
2 HE sun had scarcely risen half-way to the 

meridian when the head of the sacrificial 
procession streamed forth from the tem- 
ple of Peace, in the wide forum belong- | 
ing to which its component parts had | 
been collected and arranged. Preceded | 
by banners came the pontiffs of the sacred 
college, walking under silken canopies to | 
shield their persons from the sun’s burning rays. They | 
were followed by the augurs in saffron and purple 
togas, wearing on their heads the conical caps with 
spikes of olive-wood, and carrying the litui, long 
staffs with golden crooks at the ends.* Then came 
the tubicini, or trumpeters, sounding loudly on 
their curved instruments of bronze with shrill notes, 
and the tub, straight silver trumpets. Following 
them, with various ensigns and insignias, emerged 
the chief flamens, wearing the laena and apex, with 
wreaths of laurel. Now, after a profusion of ban- 
ners, appeared a chariot drawn by four white steeds, 
richly adorned with wreaths, bearing along a mag- 
nificent statue of Jupiter Tonans,t with thunder- 
bolts in hand, followed by superb statues, larger 
than life, of Mars, Apollo, Juno, Venus, and Minerva, 
the goddesses habited in robes either supplied by 
pious matrons or frem the properties of the 
temples. The car of Juno, adorned with peacocks’ 
feathers,t that of the Cytherean Venus, with apple 
in hand, was drawn along, her car bearing imita- 
tions of swans and doves, and ornamented with 
wreaths of myrtle and roses. The car of Minerva 
followed, the goddess represented by a gigantic 
statue, a sphinx in the middle of-the helmet, sup- 
ported on either side by griffins, while standing on 
her car were huge dragons, cocks, and owls, with 
branches of the olive-tree arranged upon it. All 
these cars were drawn, not by horses, but by young 
patricians, who eagerly sought the opportunity to 





+ One day to appear in the edifice dedicated to St. Peter, to 
act the part of the apostle; the ignorant multitude being 


OF “ THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE.” 


perform so grateful a service to the deities they 
worshipped. In a long line came other gods and 
goddesses, not seated in cars, but placed on high 
platforms, carried by men, some appearing singly 
and others in groups, representing the various actions 
for which they were renowned. Between each god 
or goddess walked youths, swinging censers emitting 
as they moved them to and fro sweet odours grateful 
to their divinities. The bearers of the almost count 
less images were, like those who drew the chariots, 
mostly patricians, or young men of wealth of plebeian 
family, who thus sought an easy mode of exhibiting 
their piety. 

Now came, preceded by lictors with their fasces, the 
vestal virgins, seated in silver chariots drawn by 
milk-white steeds, followed closely by another band 
of flamens, leading a long line of hostia (oxen to be 
sacrificed), their horns richly gilded, their heads 
adorned with wreaths, each animal led by a victim- 
arius. So numerous were they, that it appeared as if 
the line would never end; for Coecus had arranged to 
offer up a whole hecatomb of victims. 

Following the hostia came another band of trum- 
peters with numerous banners, the ornaments at their 
summits glittering in the sun; with a band of in. 
ferior priests, minor flamens, popos, and other 
attendants at the temples, chanting loudly in honour 
of their gods; while next came large parties of 
citizens in festive dresses, eager to show their affec- 
tion for the long-established religion of their ances- 
tors; the whole followed by a body of troops, with 
their standards unfurled, and other insignia held 
aloft. The procession, as seen from a distance, had 
indeed the appearance of some enormous serpent 
with shining scales, as, emerging from the precincts 
of the temple, it wound its way along through the 
narrow streets, past the temples of Venus and Rome, 
under the colossal statute of Nero, on the outside of 
which scaffolding had been erected, affording accom- 
modation to thousands of spectators; then turning 
westward, under the arch of Titus, and between the 





taught by the modern flamens devoutly to kiss its toe. 
t Still used in the papal processions, 


numerous temples which lined that portion of the 
| Sacra Via, through the Forum Romanum, under the 
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arch of Severus ; when, gaining the Capitol, it pro- 
ceeded direct towards the temple of Jupiter Optimus. 
Here the head of the vast column, the pontiffs, the 
flamens, and the augurs, as they arrived, gathered in 
due order under the porch; the various statues of 
the gods being ranged on either side; the vestal 
virgins taking the post of honour awarded to them; 
while the people arranged themselves so as to leave 
an open space round the numerous altars, which 
stood prepared for the sacrifice of the victims. The 
animals, as they came up held by the victimarii, were 
arranged in front of the altars; when the flamens, 
having strewed their heads with roasted barley-meal, 
the popos,* stripped and girt ready, advanced with 
huge hammers in their belts; then, at a signal from 
the chief pontiff, the fires were lighted, and each of 
the performers having been previously sprinkled with 
holy-water, the popos, holding up the heads of the 
animals, gave the fatal blow which brought them to 
the ground ; when, the deadly knives being plunged 
into the victims’ hearts, they were rapidly and skil- 
fully dismembered. The augurs, with due care, 
examined the intestines, which being placed on the 
altars, were now strewed with barley-meal; and as 
the fires blazed up, wine was poured forth, and 
incense thrown upon them; the trumpets the mean- 
time sounding, and the choristers loudly singing 
hymns in praise of Jupiter and the immortal gods. 
As the incense rose in thick clouds towards the sky 
from the multitudes of altars, the pontiff delivered 
a stirring oration to the people in praise of the gods, 
exhorting them to continue firm to their wership. As 
the pontiff ceased, the whole temple became filled 
with the sweet-scented smoke of the incense, the 
drums sounded out their loudest notes, and as the 
people shouted forth their vows to adhere to the 
ancient faith under which Rome had become great 
and powerful, many declared that the gods were seen 
to smile in approval of their piety. 

When the procession first emerged from the 
temple, close to where Gaius walked was seen a 
powerful Numidian slave, holding by the hand a 
young and handsome boy. Every now and then 
Gaius glanced at the latter, apparently to observe 
what so imposing a scene was producing on his mind. 
The boy appeared to pay but little attention to the 
pageant; but though he did not struggle, he walked 
as one who felt himself a captive, and his eye ranged 
eagerly over the countenances of the spectators, es- 
pecially on those who stood far back in the crowd, as 
if he were searching for some one with whom he de- 
sired to speak. He made but short replies to the 
slave, who seemed to take pleasure in telling him the 
names of the temples, and describing the attributes 
of those gods to whom they were dedicated. At 
length, when the temple of Jupiter, on the Capitoline 
Hill, was reached, and Gaius stood, with others of 


a _ popos were priests appointed to put the victims to 
eath, 





the pontiffs, on the steps, the Numidian led the boy 
toa position behind his master, where he could see 
all that was going forward. The victims had been 
slain, and their entrails were still burning, when, at 
a sign from Gaius, the Numidian brought forward 
the lad. 

“This must 


have been an interesting sight 


o for 
you, my dear Jovinian,” said Gaius to his nephew ; 
“let me see that you appreciate it. Come, you shall 
have the privilege of taking part in thesacrifice. A 
flamen will give you some incense, cast it on the 
altar; the act is a simple one, and will prove a 
grateful offering to the Immortals.” 

“T would obey you, uncle, in all the things of life,” 
answered Jovinian, firmly; “but understand that 
the God we Christians adore is a spirit, and desires 
to be worshipped from the heart in spirit and in truth, 
and that the offering of incense, even to Him, is 
offensive as it is vain; much more so is it when 
burnt in honour of those who are no gods, but the 
foolish imaginings of ignorant men; and I will not 
do what is displeasing to Him, and bitterly grieve 
the heart of my beloved mother, could she see me.” 

“Boy! boy! how dare you use language such as 
!” exclaimed Gaius, be- 
coming angry; then, after a moment, resuming his 
calm demeanour, he continued, “ What folly is this, 
that you should object to so trifling an act as that I 
wish you to perform !” 

“No act, however trifiing, if offensive to the true 
God, can be performed sin,” 
Jovinian. “Iam told that thousands submitted to 
be torn to pieces or crucified, or to be slain by 
gladiators, in yonder Flavian amphitheatre, rather 
than act as you would have me do.” 

“ Remember, Jovinian, that I have the power to 
compel you to do as I desire,” 
for my own pleasure, but to satisfy the scruples of 
my principal, and to prove that you are a true child 
of ancient Rome.” 

“ Uncle, I will not do this sinful thing,”’ answered 
the boy, in a tone of determination in which Gaius 
had never before heard him speak. ‘“ You may 
order the Numidian to flog me, you may refuse me 


this to me, a Roman pontiff 


without answered 


said Gaius ; ‘it is not 


food, or have me put to death with any tortures you 
can devise, but I tell you I possess a strength be- 
yond my own. It is that which God gives to those 
who trust Him. He is omnipotent, and nothing 
human can withstand His power. Therefore I say 
again, you cannot compel me.” 

Gaius was astonished at the bold answer of his 
young relative, and was afraid to press the point, 
lest the bystanders might overhear the conversation. 
He accordingly judged it prudent to commit him again 
to the care of the Numidian, directing the slave, as he 
valued his life, not to let the boy escape. Meantime the 
augurs had been examining with sagacious looks the 
entrails of the slain animals, and soon unanimously 
announced with an authoritative voice that the gods 
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were pleased with the liberal sacrifices offered to “IT feel not so certain of success. ‘Those who haye 1 
them, and that, undoubtedly, as long as Rome itself _ once adopted the principles of the Nazarenes are not frot 
should stand, their ancient faith would continue, in likely to be won back again,” answered Gaius, “[ by 
spite of the assaults made on it by the Christians | have lately had an example of the obstinacy of these pre 
and other atheists. The vast multitude shouted | people; they are not to be influenced by persuasion imy 
loudly at the announcement, their cries being taken | or dread of consequences. We know how they be. see, 
up by those who stood at the eastern brink of the ; haved in former ages, and even when Diocletian litt) 
Capitoline Hill, and echoed by the masses who | found that they were dangerous to the state, and of i 
thronged the streets along the Forum even to the | allowed them to receive the punishment they deserved, cast 
Flavian amphitheatre, where many remained to | they still persevered in propagating their faith, un. her 
watch the return of the procession to the spot | moved by the dread of the fate awaiting them. Then fort 
whence it had sot out. The carcases of the beasts | what can we expect now that the emperor patronises i 
not consumed were distributed liberally among the | them, and, as it is reported, actually professes to haye are 
families of the inferior flamens and servitors at the | become a Christian ?” plac 
temples, the begging priests pushing eagerly forward | “ By Bacchus! then we must find another mode of easl 
to get a share of the flesh, of which there was | acting,” said Ceecus. “If we cannot destroy wecan | mel 
enough to distribute among large numbers of the | corrupt their faith, and, depend on it, success will | that 
people. Ccecus, again marshalling his forces, led | attend our efforts.” larg 
the way from the temple, the various performers Meantime young Jovinian, attended by the stor 
following in due order. Numidian, had returned to his uncle’s abode. Gaius, tos 
“This day’s work, as I foretold would be the case, | taking the hint from Ceecus, still hoped to win over the 
has been a success, Gaius,” he observed to the younger | his nephew, for whom he entertained all the affection nak 
pontiff, as with stately step they marched along | a man of his nature was capable of feeling. Observ- laye 
through the Forum. “ We must devise others of a | ing that the boy suffered from confinement, he allowed lyin 
similar nature to amuse the populace, and use every _ him to take walks through the city, closely attended = 
effort to win back those of the patricians who are by the Numidian Eros, who was charged, however, witl 
showing indifference to the worship of the gods, | to keep a stricter watch than ever, to prevent him Tapt 
Provided we employ proper measures, they can be as | from making his escape or communicating with any for, 
easily gulled as the ignorant multitude, but we must of his mother’s Christian friends. with 
suit the bait to the nature of the birds to be caught.” | (To be continued.) stre 
ther 
chie 
hae stall 
the 
FOUR SEED-SOWINGS AND ONE HARVEST. and 
BY THE REV. T. M. MORRIS, IPSWICH. are 
II.—THE SOWING ON STONY PLACES. — 
-*Some fell upon stony places, where they had not muchearth: and forthwith they sprung up, because they had no deepness of ih 

earth: and when the sun was up, they were scorched; and because they had no root, they withered away. . . . But he that 
received the seed into stony places, the same is he that heareth the Word, and anon with joy receiveth it ; yet hath he not root dure 
+n himself, but dureth for a while: for when tribulation or persecution ariseth because of the Word, by and by he is secu 
offended.”’—Sr. MatrHew xiii. 5, 6; 20, 21. es 3 
Y9ZE have considered the first class of hopeful class—that of the stony grownd hearers. As t 
character alluded to in the parable, | some of the seeds scattered by the sower fell upon imp 
WA22 the wayside hearers—those whose | the hard foot-path which ran across the field or the 
WA minds and hearts are altogether har- | skirted its margin, so “some fell on stony places, som 
dened, those whose moral and spiritual natures | where they had not much earth : and forthwith they mbo 
seem to have become insusceptible to every kind | sprung up, because they had no deepness of earth: Vigc 
of religious influence, and upon whom no noticeable | and when thesun was up, they were scorched ; and firm 
impression can be made. In the case of such, the | because they had no root, they withered away. In s 
Word spoken can only come in contact with the | These are they who when they hear receive the ract 
world-hardened surface of the heart—to lie there, | Word with joy, and endure for a little while, but read 
like the seed which fell upon the hard-beaten path, | by and by, when tribulation or persecution surr 
to be crushed by the next careless footstep, or to ariseth because of the Word, they are offended. brea 
be borne away by the keen-eyed, strong-winged | There is no depth of earth, there is no root, there dee} 
fowls of the air, who are eagerly watching every | is no principle of stability or permanence. foun 
movement of the sower. Some few of the more strongly-marked and pur} 
We now come to the consideration of a different, | distinguishing features of this class we shall in that 
and seemingly, though, I think, not really more ! this paper point out. spre 
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FOUR SEED SOWINGS AND ONE HARVEST. 


. : 7 . ~ | 
This class of stony ground hearers is marked oft 


from the previous one—that of the wayside hearers— 
by avery noticeable line of discrimination. In the 
previous case the seed came in contact with an 
impenetrable surface; here, so far as we can at first 
see, there is a readily receptive soil, but a very 
little way below the surface there extends a stratum 
of impervious and impracticable rock. In the one 
case resistance is encountered at the very first; 
here a resistance equally formidable, or even more 
formidable, is encountered after a little. 

From what has been said it will be seen what we 
are to understand by the stony ground—the stony 
places on which some of the seed was sown. We 
easily get at the meaning by comparing the state- 
ments of the three evangelists. ‘The ideaclearly is 
that which has been already expressed—not a soil 
largely mixed with stones, such as we should call 
stony ground: nor by sowing upon the rock are we 
to suppose that the rock actually cropped out from 
the soil, and that the seed was sown upon its bare, 
naked surface; but the idea rather is that of a thin 
layer of soil, stretching over and covering an under- 
lying structure of rock, such as is to be found in 





| 


some districts of our own country, and is often met | 


with in Palestine. Seed sown in such soil will 
rapidly germinate, but can only endure for a little, 
for, having no deepness of earth, no root, it must 
wither away. It is a poor sign when all the 
strength and vitality of young plants manifest 
themselves with undue speed in stalks and leaves 
chiefly, for if there be no correspondent root, the 
stalk, now so seemingly firm, will soon droop, and 
the leaves, now so fresh and verdant, will soon fade 
and wither. ‘The interpretation of all this we 
are furnished with by Christ himself: “He that 
received the seed into stony places, the same is 
he that heareth the Word, and anon with joy 
receiveth it; yet hath he not root in himself, but 
dureth for a while: for when tribulation or per- 
secution ariscth because of the Word, by and by 
he is offended.” 

The class thus characterised is that of the easily 


impressible, the superficially susceptible hearers of 


the Word, who listen to the Word with joy, and in 
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—a nature in which lapse of time can only render 
more and more conspicuous shallowness of cha- 
racter, evanescence of feeling, feebleness and in- 
stability of resolve. 

Such is the class here referred to, who are de- 
scribed as hearing the Word, and anon with joy 
receiving it, but only for a while. The idea is of 
a character which is easily, but only superficially 
and temporarily, wrought upon. 

In considering this class of character we shall 
inquire as to the secret or reason of the two 
things which chiefly engage our attention. The 
secret of this early promise. The secret of this sad 
and early blight. 

1. The secret of this early promise. Some of the 
seed fell on stony places—upon the earth, that is to 
say, which was but thinly spread over the surface 
of the rock—and forthwith, almost at once, the 
seed sprang up, because there was no deepness of 
earth. ‘These are they that hear the Word, and 
anon with joy receive it. 

Here, then, we are introduced to the easily im- 
pressible and easily impressed hearers of the 
Word. And when we speak of hearing the Word, 
we would not confine the reference to the hearing 
of a sermon, the preaching of the Gospel as ordi- 
narily understood. ‘Those who are here referred 
to are those who are easily wrought upon by all 
kinds of religious influences. 

God speaks to us in many ways and with mani- 
fold voices. God is ever speaking to us ; and if at 
any time we imagine God is keeping silence, we 
may be sure that it is not that God is ceasing 
to speak, but that we are ceasing to hear. 

We do our souls much wrong in limiting the 
operations of God, as we are tempted to do. God 
is sowing His seed, not only by the preaching o! 
the Word, but in an infinite variety of ways. He 
is always and everywhere sowing. And as aruk, 
we shall find the class of character we are now 
speaking of most easily affected by every kind of 
appeal. In the house of God these are they who 
are most easily wrought upon: their feelings are 
readily excited, their tears soon flow, they quickly 


| receive the Word; and while they can retain the 


some sort receive it, but having no depth of nature 


into which the seed of the kingdom can strike any 
vigorous penetrating root, and of which it can take 
firm hold, the early and hopeful promise soon issues 
in sterility and death. This is a class of cha- 
racter readily affected by outward circumstances, 
readily reflecting the ever-changing hues of the 
surrounding world, easily moved by every passing 
breath of sentiment, but utterly destitute of all 
deep earnestness, and never experiencing any pro- 
found feeling, never cherishing any resolute, abiding 
purpose. In a word, there is no depth, no root; all 
that is worth seeing you see at once, thinly, showily 
spread over the rock of an utterly insensible nature 





quickened pulse and warm flush of excitement, all 
seems well, and they hope that this joy of super- 
ficial reception will be to them a joy for ever. 

We find this same class easily affected by pro- 
vidential dispensations—those times of special 
visitation which come to all. In the hour of some 
great calamity, in the pain and weakness of per. 
sonal affliction, in the loneliness of recent bereave- 
ment, how powerfuliy are 
How is the hopeful-looking surface of character 
stirred by the bursting seeds? There is all the 


such wrought upon! 


pleasant promise of an early spring, and the san- 
guine on-looker, who sees only the surface, would 


predict the plentiful fruit-bearing, little thinking 
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that with all this fair show there is no abiding | for a little ; for when tribulation or persecution 


principle. That is the evil; susceptibility, readi- 
ness of impression, is all valuable if there be some- 
thing more. The thing to be feared, to be guarded 
against, is resting content with a merely surface 
cultivation, which can issue in nothing good, no- 
thing permanent, because the underlying depths 
of the nature remain hard and impenetrable as 
ever. And what constitutes a great part of the 
danger of this class is this, that, constitutionally, 
they are as readily impressed by evil as by good 
influences, they are wrought upon by prevailing 
sentiment whatever that may be, they receive 
everything readily, they retain nothing long. 

These stony ground hearers are described not 
merely as receiving the Word quickly, but also as 
receiving it with joy. It may be objected that this 
not a feature distinctive of this class; the 
Gospel, so far as it is counted good news, must 
ever be received with joy if it be received at all. 
They who received the seed into good ground un- 
questionably received it with joy. 

But the joy which is here spoken of is a joy 
which is inspired by a contemplation of merely one 
side of the Gospel. They who rejoice with this 
joy are thinking of what is to be secured to them, 
of what they are to be saved from; they take not 
into account what is required of them, the trouble, 


is 





the loss, the self-denial, the cross-bearing in which | 


they may be involved through their reception of 
the Gospel. 

True joy is consistent with a careful counting 
of the cost of the Christian course—it is the esteem- 
ing the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt—it is the esteeming ofall losses, 


hazards, sacrifices as nothing compared with the | 


winning of Christ, and being found in Him. But 
this joy arose because they overlooked and left 
out of account all the difficulties and hardships of 
the way. We have something very different in 
the case of the merchant-man, who, in the joy of 
having found the pearl of great price, was prepared 
to sacrifice everything for it. 

Doubtless, the advantages which pertain to the 
religion of Christ more than counterbalance all the 
loss that can be incurred, all the hardship that can 


ariseth because of the Word, encountering what 


| we had never anticipated, by and by we shall be 


offended. 

2. Having considered the secret of the early 
promise, let us inquire as to the secret of the sad 
and early bligit. We cannot but notice that the 
same cause is assigned for the early germination 
of the seed and the early blight of the young 
plants. ‘The seed sown in such soil soon springs 
up, and soon withers away, because there is io 
deepuess of earth. The cause is variously stated ; 
there is no root, no root worthy of the name, no 
moisture, no sufficient nutriment, no depth of 
earth, and so the seed, as soon as it springs up, 
withers. ‘This is the source, the cause of all the 
evil—no depth of earth, no root, no moisture. We 
see at once how these three descriptions are but 
really parts of one description, and how these 
causes co-operate to the production of one sad 
result. 

How full of melancholy meaning are these words 
* No root!” no rcot worthy of the name—nothing 
which strikes deep down into the character of the 
man, nothing which takes firm hold of it; there is 
no root in nimself, no inward root, no principle of 
abiding strength and vitality. We have this figure 


| elsewhere ex.ployed, both in the Old Testament 





be endured in pursuing the ways of religion; but 
we must not expect to reach the end of our course 
without encountering difficulties, nor must we 
account it a strange thing when we meet with 
trials and temptations of diferent kinds. If we 
start in the Christian life with the false and un- 
reasonable expectation of having everything accord- 
ing to our mind, of being exempted from all trial 
and difficulty, if we expect that the sun of pros- 
perity will ever shine upon us, and that we shall | 
be carefully sheltered from every rough wind that 
blows, we shall not only be making a great 
mistake, but it is likely we shall endure only | 


| 


and in the New, and upon its appropriateness and 
beauty there is no occasion to remark. There 
must be always a correspondence, a proportion 
between the visible and hidden life of the Chris- 
tian; and as the tree which spreads out its branches 
and unfolds the verdure of its leaves and the rich- 
ness of its fruit before the eyes of man owes all 
its stability and vitslity, its leaf-bearing and fruit- 
bearing power, to the roots which strike out as 
widely and deeply uncer ground, so is it with the 
Christian life, the outward and manifest activities 
which meet the eyes of men, to maintain satis- 
factory and enduring existence, must depend upon 
and be the expression of that life which is “hid 
in Christ with God.” It was the want of such 
root which was the one cause of the evil described 
here, the one reason why these young plants so 
soon withered. Had they possessed it, the fierce 


| glare, though of a tropical sun, would not have 


hurt them, for though some few leaves might have 
been scorched, the plant would all the while have 
been drinking up refreshment from the moisture 
which was stored away far below the parched sur- 
face of the soil. But where there is no root, no 
depth and moisture of earth, where the rain of 


| heaven drains off from the underlying rock-sur- 
| face almost as soon as it falls thereon, there can 


be no other result than that here described—when 


| the sun ariseth and shines forth in all his power, 
| that is when tribulation or persecution ariseth 


because of the Word. and by and by they are 
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FOUR SEED SOWINGS 


AND ONE HARVEST. 151 








offended; or, as we read in the Gospel of St. Luke, 
“in time of temptation they fall away.” 

It is to be observed that Satan does not here 
come and bear off the seed without further trouble, 
as he does that which falls on the hard foot-path. 
He here employs an intermediate agency—he 
brings to bear against it adverse and eventually 
destructive influences. ‘These are spoken of as 
persecution, tribulation, temptation, and they are 
compared in their operation to the scorching, 
withering heat of the mid-day sun. 

We are reminded by the comparison which is 
here employed that these influences ought not to 
have proved destructive. The same heat which 
destroys the plants which have little root fosters 
those in the good ground, and tends to the pro- 
duction of fruit, some thirty, some sixty, and some 
a hundred-fold. So those influences which develop 
and mature true and well-rooted Christian life 
will be destructive of that which consists in merely 
superficial impression, ungrounded emotion, and 
which, having no root, must sooner or later wither 
away. 

The way in which tribulation, persecution, temp- 
tation, in various forms, are spoken of in the New 
Testament is deserving of notice, especially as 
illustrating the subject now under consideration. 
They are ever referred to as valuable means of 
Christian discipline, as not casually happening, 
but as constituting part of the Divine plan, and as 
necessary to the development of Christian life. 
We are to be made perfect by suffering. We 
are to count it all joy when we fall into divers 
temptations, knowing that the trial of our faith 
worketh patience. Weare told that that man is 
blessed who endureth temptation, for when he is 
tried he shall come forth as gold. In various ways 
the people of Christ are to be tried; if they have 
root—the principle of true vitality within—they 
will find all things work together for their good. 

And let us not suppose that there is anything 
exceptional in the reference to tribulation, persecu- 
tion, temptation. In this country not many are 
exposed to persecution because of the Word; we 
can serve God and follow Christ without running 
any risk of stripes, or imprisonment, or death. 
But we shall greatly err if we imagine that our 
faith will not be tried. There is temptation, trial, 
for us all, coming to us all in various forms, in 
forms which differ at different times. Every day 
we live we are tempted, every circumstance of our 
life is a temptation, a trial; with manifold tempta- 
tions we are continually beset. There are temp- 
tations common to all, there are temptations 
peculiar to each. As in all things, there is the 
possibility of doing, saying, thinking something 
wrong. So are we by many inducements, subtle 
and obvious, tempted to what is wrong, in word, 
or deed, or thought. 





But there are not only these constantly operat- 
ing and ordinary temptations which we have con- 
tinually to resist, there are also special seasons 
of temptation, special trials, times when, in some 
peculiar manner and degree, the reality of our 
religion is tested. When such times of trial oc- 
cur, when such adverse circumstances arise, those 
who have no root are offended, they stumble, 
they are turned out of the way by the obstacles 
in it. 

In the Gospel of St. Luke we read that “ they 
fall away.” There are few words which have so sad 
a sound,so sad a meaning as these— They fall away! 
And from what? They fall away from all! that is 
highest, noblest, purest in human life. They fall 
away from that which would have given a dignity 
to their every act, a meaning to their every word. 
They fall away from Him who is the great centre 
and source of life and blessedness. They fall away 
from companionships which were once so helpful, 
and from activities in which they once rejoiced. 
They fall away into sin, worldliness, insensibility. 
Does not the very thought of such a lapse make us 
tremble? Who can describe the misery of those 
who thus fallaway ? This is no imaginary case. 
We all know those who have fallen away. They did 
run well, but they are hindered; there was all the 
promise of early spring and ultimate fruit-bearing, 
but of that there is nothing left now, all is gone 
—that early show of life has disappeared, and there 
is nothing but sterility and death. Every minister 
of the Gospel can tell of these stony ground 
hearers, of those of whom once he had so good a 
hope: but they have fullen away. 

Looking, then, to the seed which fell on the stony 
places we have again seed-sowing, but no harvest— 
seed-sowing, but no fruit-bearing—early promise, 
and early blight. 

We see, then, that these stony ground hearers 
may go far in the way of profession and yet miss 
the end. They may hear the Word with atten- 
tion, hear it with pleasure, receive it with joy, 
believe on it for a while, do many things gladly, 
become associated with the visible church, avoid 
many outward forms of evil, like the Pharisees 
have considerable zeal for the externals of religion, 
and yet be undone at last, because the root of the 
matter is not in them—the work is merely super- 
ficial and apparent, there is no depth, there is no 
root. They are easily moved, easily carried away 
by any prevailing influence, but there is no 
stability. Underneath this impressible surface 
there is a hard, rocky, impenetrable heart, that 


has never been broken, that has never been 
changed. 


We learn from all this that merely superficial 
religion does not often stand the wear and tear of 
this life, the tests which are applied to it here. 
Put :f the unsoundness and insufficiency of it be 
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not made apparent here, we know that it will be 
in that day of final manifestation, when every man’s 
work shall be tried with fire. 

And let not those who have been hitherto stony 
ground hearers despair, for the way of life is still 
open, and the Saviour still within reach. The 
hard, stony, rocky, unchanged heart is the cause 
of all the difficulty ; and if any one mourn because 
of the hardness of his heart, he is taught what to 


e 


do—he can appeal to Him who can break the heart, 


| who can melt it, who can take away the heart of 


stone and give the heart of flesh. The things 
which are impossible with man are possible with 
God: with God all things are possible; there is 
nothing too hard for Him—not even that hard, 
rocky nature into which, until it is broken up 
and softened, the seed of the kingdom will never 
strike root. 


GOLDEN SUNSHINE. 


ae through the bending rushes, quiver- 

hil. ing-came the golden light 

~  O’er the flower-bespangled meadows, broidered 
in with colours bright ; 

All among the silver daisies, all among the corn- 
flowers blue, 

All among the scarlet poppies till they blazed to 
flaming hue ; 

Then it glittered on the river where the yellow iris 
reigns, 

Marked the shining slippery pebbles with a thou- 
sand golden stains ; 

Gilded earth with glorious beauty through its 
wonder-painting rays, 

And afar in purple distance shimmered in a golden 
haze; 

Bright it fell on wild-tossed tresses, soft crept into 
childish eyes 


| 





On the beauteous world a-gazing with a look of glad | 


surprise. 

Children in the meadows playing, weaving garlands 
fresh and fair, 

With the golden sunshine round them, ah! what 
should they know of care ? 

All around them life and beauty, earth below and 
skies above, 

And their simple hearts still roving in a realm of 
joy and love, 

Little reck they of a future, little ponder on a 


past ; 

Life is alla present glory that for aye and aye will 
last. 

Every bird a story telling as it sings upon the 
bough 

Of the sweet delights of summer in the never-ending 
Now; 

Every bee a secret humming of the honey stored 
away 


, In the depths of summer blossoms, for the feasting 
of To-day; 

Butterflies a wild chase leading through the tangled 
briar and brake, 





Flutter on their fairy pinions for the happy Present’s 
sake. 

Royal Childhood! in its kingdom all the wealth of 
earth is grasped ; 

Simple souls with sceptred fingers o’er earth’s trea- 
sures tightly clasped ; 

Every flower for them is springing, every bird for 
them doth sing ; 

E’en the rainbow for their pleasure o’er the earth 
a bridge doth fling. 

Kings and queens, they reign supremely in a myriad- 
monarched land, 

Never fearing that their claims will meet with doubt 
or rebel hand, 

With firm trust and faith they wander, all the 
world their own believe ; 

Who shall of the sweet delusion care their hearts to 
undeceive ? 

Yet, perchance, what hearts can treasure that is 
theirs by truest right ; 

He owns most who can most largely gather of earths 
beauty bright. 

Not the owner of the acres, but the soul that rap- 
turous turns, 

Thanking God for all the glory that it round about 
discerns, 

Hath the better truer title to the lordly stretch of 
land, 

Holding it through mightier tenure, freehold gift 
from God’s own Hand. 

Not the holder of the castle, not the wearer of the 
crown, 

Is the owner of the kingship on which Heaven 
smileth down. 

He who walks the earth, and gathers golden sunshine 
to his breast, 


| Through the gifts that God has given holds the 


royal heirship best, 

Ah! the golden, golden sunshine of the golden 
summer days, 

Let it tune all hearts and voices to more perfect 
note of praise! JULIA GODDARD. 
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HELEN QUATERMAINE; 
OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST IN THE WINNING.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

MR. CROYE INSPECTS THE 
MOORLAND CHURCH. 
HEN Nina came running out, 

all smiles and gaiety, to 

insist on her right to drive 

her father to the moorland 

cottage, Clive’s uneasiness 

vanished. It was not her 

fault that Mr. Croye was 
purseproud and worldly, she inherited 
none of his arrogance; and for her sake 
who would not endure with some annoy- 
ances patiently? Clive was not roman- 
tically indifferent to the value of money 
when well employed, nor did he pretend 
to besorry that Nina, when she became 
his wife, would be supplied with many elegancies 
and even comforts he could not himself afford to 
bestow on her. Yet on the other hand he would 
have felt more at his ease had Mr. Croye been a 
poorer man. 

When he first discovered that he was losing his 
heart to the charming visitor of his friends, it had 
not entered his head to inquire into the circum- 
stances of her father, and it was a disagreeable sur- 
prise to learn that Mr. Croye was not only unusually 
wealthy, but inclined to think that his pretty 
daughter ought to have made a better match, albeit 
her betrothed was a gentleman and a scholar. How- 
ever, Clive consoled himself by remembering that the 
most unpleasant speeches Mr. Croye had made had 
been dictated by paternal solicitude for the well- 
being of his only child ; and rating himself for hav- 
ing been so quick to take offence, he resolved to be 
from henceforth more forbearing. 

The journey began in this mood proved a delight- 
ful one. Clive walked by the side of the pony pheton, 
laughing at Nina’s harmless little jokes on the small- 
ness of the equipage and importance of its freight, 
and thinking that she had never looked fairer; while 
Nina, her spirits lightened by papa having produced 
from his pocket a costly bracelet, purchased for her 
in town, glanced from her new trinket to her lover, 
and considered herself very much to be envied, es- 






pecially as neither of her cousins—rival belles in her | 


sphere, as Mr, Croye phrased it—-had attained to the 
dignity of being affianced. 

With an amusing air of importance she led the 
way to the church, and from thence to the cottage. 
Nina was fond of leading strangers thither, and regal- 
ing them with enthusiastic descriptions of the life 
she intended to live in this secluded spot, so different 


from tke busy city in which her youth had been 
; Spent. Romantic young ladies who had visited it 
; under her guidance went away convinced that to be 
| the wife of a country clergyman must be the happiest 
lot mortal can enjoy, for Nina’s pictures were all 
tinted with rose colour, and as ideal as such pictures 
could be. It flattered her girlish vanity to create 
this impression, and kept her on the best of terms 
with her betrothed and herself, but she could not pre- 
serve this exalted frame of mind to-day. Instead of 
easily-impressed girl listeners she had her father at 
her elbow, and there was something so chilling in the 
silence he preserved that her own gay chatter gradu- 
ally ceased, and she followed with Clive, half afraid 
to ask any questions lest she should hear something 
disagreeable. 

With his hands in his pockets, and his lips tightly 
drawn in, Mr. Croye deliberately surveyed both 
church and house. He saw them under their most 
favourable aspect, for the roses were in blossom on 
the cottage walls and the sun shone softly down on 
the grey flints and white facings of the simple yet 
beautiful little edifice whose walls were already hal- 
lowed by many a prayer. Nothing could be plainer 
nor yet in better taste than this church on the moor, 
solidly built as it was to withstand the blasts to 
which it would be exposed, yet with every portion of 
the work finished off with a care and completeness 
that gave it a beauty of its own. The brickmakers 
in the dell were beginning to feel a certain pride in 
it; to stroll up the hill on Sundays to inspect the 
progress the workmen had made during the past 
week ; to speak with a curious mingling of familiarity 
and respect of Clive Elsley as “‘our parson;” and to 
punish their rough boys when detected in damaging 
the windows, or the young shrubs Clive with his own 
hands had planted in the small enclosure surround- 
ing the building. 

Mr. Croye inspected everything, but neither cri- 
ticised nor praised; the only time he evinced any 
actual interest was when he caught sight of a 
patent lock on one of the doors. This he carefully 
examined, and asked for the address of the inven- 
tor; but he would have returned to the vehicle in 
waiting without giving his daughter a clue to his 
opinions, if her impatience had not become too great 
| to be restrained; still she approached the subject 
timidly, and in a round-about way. “Don’t you 
think Clive and I have laid out our garden very 
prettily, eh, papa ?”’ 

Mr. Croye looked round him. “ Where is it? I 
have not seen it. Oh, you mean those flower-beds 
under the windows! Humph!” 
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“It is small, very small,” said Nina, forgetting 
how lately she had told Milly she was glad it was 
just the size to be kept in order by themselves, for 
she had grown quite tired of the huge conservatories, 
and forcing-houses, and consequential head gardener 
at home. 

“You have not told us what you think of Clive’s 
church—his own dear little church,” she said, the 
next moment, venturing a glance at her father’s im- 
passive face. 

Mr. Croye’s shoulders went up. “It would not be 
polite to abuse a man’s hobby to his face, would it ? 
The building would be well enough if a couple of 
thousand pounds were laid out upon it in stained 
glass, and so on.” 

“T decidedly prefer it as it is,” said Clive, firmly. 
“I wish to have everything fitting and seemly, but 
the church must be suited to the congregation I 
hope to gather into it, or how can I expect them to 
come ?” 

“You know your own business best, Mr. Elsley, of 


course,” Nina’s father answered, but not uncivilly ; 





“and it certainly would be a folly to erect anything | 


better than a barn in such a spot and for such a set 
of people; but when I am asked what I think of 
the style of the architecture, and so on, I cannot 
honestly say that Tadmire it.” 

Nina began to pout. 

“But you like our cottage, papa? You think, 
don’t you, that I shall be very happy in it?” 

“Not in its present state. I don’t see where 
are to live in such a doll’s cabin as that. If Mr. 
Elsley builds a drawing-room and new offices, and 
adds another storey, it may be habitable, but that’s 
more than it is now.” 

Nina indignantly protested that papa ought not to 
compare it with his own palatial residence, and that 
it wanted no altering, no improving. It was her 


you 


beau ideal of a country parsonage, or would be when 
the clematis covered the porch and the climbing roses 
were taller; but, as they drove home, she pensively 
admitted that it would be very inconvenient to have 
no drawing-room. It would be impossible to have 
visitors shown into the poky little parlour, which 
would be her only sitting-room. 

“But, dear Nina,” Clive remonstrated, “ did we 
not agree in thinking that it would not be wise to 
encourage the calls of mere acquaintances, and that 
our friends would prefer the snug parlour to a more 
pretentious apartment ?” 

“But we must have society,” murmured Nina. 
“We cannot live like hermits, and—and I should 
like to have some one always stopping in the house. 
It would seem so inhospitable not to have a bed for 
aguest. When papa comes to see us must we send 
him to the hotel in the town ?” 

Clive smilingly reminded her that the cottage 
already boasted of four bed-rooms, so that they 
would always have a spare one for a friend, and 








ended by saying, more gravely, that he had con- 
sulted her some time since on his scheme of life, and 
she had agreed with him in thinking that a quiet 
unostentatious mode of living would be most suitable 
to their tastes, as well as their income. 

Mr, Croye cast a sharp inquiring look at his 
daughter, but the cloud was already passing from 
her brow. A new idea had presented itself, and she 
was eager to air it. 

Clive was quite right, his pretty Nina pleasantly 
told him; and when she had accustomed herself to 
the Liliputian dimensions of her new home, she was 
sure she should be charmed with it. She would have 
all her surroundings to match; everything should 
be tiny, like herself—no cumbrous mahogany and 
damask, but chintz and maple furniture; and as 
regarded the beautifying of the church, why should 
they not have a bazaar, and raise funds for stained 
windows, &c., in that way ? 

There was nothing Nina Croye liked better than 
taking part in an affair of that description; and 
her thoughts were engrossed during the drive back 
to the Lodge in deciding what articles she should 
wish for her own stall; what help she might count 
upon from Milly and Miss Bent; and whether Mrs. 
Irby could give her a list of ladies who would assist 
in the undertaking. It vexed her to find that Clive 
did not approve of the suggestion, and was in sober 
earnest when he declared that he preferred the 
church in its present simplicity, but she did not 
betray her annoyance. Nina had learned that by 
appearing to give way she left herself an opening for 
returning to the charge. This mode of mancuvring 
answered with her dogmatical father, and why should 
it not with another? The idea which she thought 
so charming could not be carried out until after her 
marriage; by that time the sacrifices she was making 
for Clive—Nina, in her musings, always laid great 
stress on these—would surely have given her in- 
fluence enough to induce an adoring husband to 
yield the point. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A COMING EVENT. 
Mr. Croye smiled, and put up his shoulders, as 
before, when asked by Mrs. Irby what he thought of 
his daughter’s future home, but he said not a word, 
and no one felt disposed to make any further attempts 
to elicit his opinions. That they were not unfavour- 
able to Clive himself was manifested by the slight 
touch of deference that marked Mr. Croye’s manner 
whenever he addressed him. The astute business 
man might, nay did, feel no little disdain of the 
religious enthusiasm that had induced a clever young 
fellow to devote so considerable a portion of his 
patrimony on an undertaking which, however laudable, 
vould monetarily benefit neither him nor his; but at 
the same time he could admire the steadiness with 
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which Clive pursued the course on which he had 
determined. Mr, Croye had no sympathy with the 
weak or wavering; it was by firmness and perse- 
verance he had raised himself to what he regarded 
as one of the proudest positions in the nation; and 
the merchant prince, whe served Mammon with all 
his soul and strength, respected Clive’s zeal in the 
service of a better Master, even while unable to 
appreciate the humility and love with which that 
service was tendered. 

For two or three days Mr. Croye continued to be 
mute and observant, entrenching himself behind a 
newspaper when in-doors, and leaving the young 
people very much to themselves during the expedi- 
tions to the show places in the neighbourhood which 
Mr. Irby’s desire to do honour to his guests induced 
him to organise. If he conversed with any one it 
was Helen Quatermaine, who, in her eagerness to 
escape from her own thoughts, responded to his 
advances very graciously. She was afraid to be left 
alone with Milly, whose loving talk of her parents 
kept continually before her the trouble she was pre- 
paring for her own. She was yet more anxious to 
avoid Mrs, Irby, whose penetrating eyes might have 
sought a cause for the agitation she could not always 
conceal. It was therefore a relief to find occupation 
in being politely attentive to Nina’s father. 

“Ts Mr. Elsley a decent preacher—one, I mean, 
who would command a good congregation, who is in 
fact, eloquent, and all that?’ was one of the ques- 
tions Mr. Croye abruptly put to her. Having ascer- 
tained Helen’s position in the family, he had no 
hesitation in making any inquiries of her that sug- 
gested themselves. 

** Mr. Elsley is an excellent reader, but I have not 
heard him in the pulpit.” 

‘Hum! Doesn’t he do duty sometimes for either 
of the clergymen in this town? You think not? 
That’s a pity. I should like to hear him before 
I go any farther.” 

Helen looked perplexed, and ventured to expostu- 
late. 

“But, my dear sir, Miss Croye’s happiness will 
not depend on her husband’s merits as a preacher. 
Whether Mr. Elsley is or is not eloquent I cannot 
say, but that he is highly principled every one must 
concede.” 

Another “humph” was all the answer this re- 
ceived, but an hour or two afterwards, while the 
whole family were assembled in the drawing-room 
awaiting the summons to dinner, Mr. Croye abruptly 
addressed his daughter, 

“You must pack up your trunks to-morrow, Nina, 
and say your adieux, for we shall go back to Liver- 
pool on the following morning.” 

* Not yet, my dear sir, not so soon as that!” ex- 
postulated Mr. Irby. “Consider, you have scarcely 
given us a week, and——” 

“You're very good,” he was hastily told; “and I 








shall consider myself under obligations till you and 
Mrs. Irby come to us at Liverpool. But I’m like a 
fish ovt of water away from business, and this was a 
mere visit of inspection. Having seen all I came to 
see, you must excuse me for running away.” 

“But you need not have hurried me away too, 
you impatient papa!” remonstrated his daughter. 
“Clive hoped, indeed we both hoped, that you would 
accept Mr. Irby’s kind invitation, and stay to see 
the church consecrated.” 

“That sort of affair isn’t in my style,” Mr. Croye 
answered, so coarsely that Clive reddened. “I beg 
pardon, Mr. Elsley, but you wouldn’t like me to play 
the hypocrite, would you? It’s better that we 
should quite understand each other, isn’t it? and 
that we may do so I should like half an hour's 
conversation with you by-and-by ; in the morning if 
you prefer it.” 

Nina uttered a little cry of dismay, and clung to 
her lover. 

“Oh, papa, you’re not going to separate us! you 
promised—you promised !” 

“ Hush, you silly child; I know precisely to what 
extent I pledged myself. Did you ever know me 
break my word?” demanded her father, extending 
kis hand, and drawing her to his own side. “I have 
a proposal to make to Mr. Elsley, which he can 
accept or decline, just as he pleases; I don’t think, 
though, that he will beso blind to his own interests 
as to do the latter.” 

Nina’s smiles returned ; and she went down to din- 
ner on Clive’s arm, teasing him with conjectures as 
to what papa’s offer could be. Perhaps he meant 
to give up the house at Liverpool, and buy one 
nearer; or—and that was most probable—he had 
made up his mind to enlarge the cottage, and build 
a drawing-room himself. If so, she would coax him 
to add a conservatory, and then she would always 
have plenty of camellias for her hair; wouldn't it 
be delightful ! 

Clive tried to give smiling rejoinders, but his heart 
was heavy the while. He felt tolerably certain that 
Mr. Croye had something more momentous to propose 
than the heedless Nina imagined ; and knowing how 
utterly their thoughts, feelings, and opinions were at 
variance in all material things, he dreaded the inter- 
view, in which he might be forced to assert his own 
views, and give mortal offence to the father of his 
betrothed, 

“Think of me to-night in your prayers,” he could 
not resist saying to Helen, as he lit her candle for 
her. He was yearning for a little of the sympathy 
he was so frequently called upon to give to others, 0 
he could not have given a comparative stranger this 
glimpse into his heart. 

“Why do you say this?” asked Helen, as she 
scanned the grave features that were as full of 
anxiety as her own. ‘You can have nothing se- 
rious to dread.” 
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“Except separation,” and Clive shivered as he 
imaged the anguish of being compelled to bid a long, 
perhaps final, adieu to Nina, the bright playful 
caressing little creature, who was so very dear to 
“Except separation,’ he repeated, and his 


him. 
hearer shuddered too. 

“Ah, that would be terrible, I own. A woman 
may endure it with tolerable patience, but a man, 


naturally enough, rebels against it, and considers | 


himself unjustly used. Any one who too hastily parts 
those——” Blushing and confused, she checked her- 
self for a minute, and then went on to say that, 
although Mr. Croye was whimsical and opinionated, 
he was so fondly attached to his daughter that it was 
not likely he would do anything to make her un- 
happy.” 





“True,” said the thoughtful Clive: “and I do| 
not know why I am tormented with these cowardly 
fears of what to-morrow will bring forth, except that 
it is on Nina’s account more than my own. It | 
would grieve her as much as it would pain me if 
her father made any demand with which I found it 
impossible to comply.” 

“Don’t say impossible,” cried Helen, forcing her- 
self to speak playfully. ‘“ You would have to com- | 
promise the matter, whatever it might be.” | 

“ But one cannot compromise with one’s conscience, 
Miss Quatermaine. Not even for Nina could I do} 
that.” 

“You have never been tried,’’ she retorted, bitterly. 
“It is so easy to say, I will never be tempted to 
do this or that, before the ordeal comes, and teaches 
us how weak we really are. No; don’t answer me 
with a text or a proverb. I have no faith in their 
efficacy ; keep them for your own use when the 
moment of trial is upon you.” 

She took her candle, and went quietly away, leav- 
ing Clive cogitating over the indescribable change he 
discovered in her. He had often heard her speak 
with equal bitterness, but whether sorrowful or indig- 
nant she had always preserved a haughty composure, 
whereas now she was restless and abrupt, and her 
mouth quivered with agitation. Convinced that 
something must be seriously amiss, his commisera- 
tion for this lonely girl impelled him to go in search 
of Mrs. Irby. 

But she was, as usual, full of her own troubles. 
He had to listen to a long story of the frightful 
expense entailed upon them through Mr. Irby’s 








purchasing unlimited supplies of hot-house fruit for 
his guests, who had rewarded him by declining to 
taste it, and making odious comparisons between 
these pines and melons and those grown in their 
own gardens. 

Clive heard her patiently, did his best to be con- 
soling, and then contrived to enlist her attention to 
his own inquiry. Had anything occurred to make 
Miss Quatermaine unhappy?” 

“No. Why do you ask this? She has fretted in 
secret, I fancy, at not seeing that Mr. Dunlop before 
he went back to India; but she has been more rea- 
sonable than I dared hope. 
than I used to give her credit for. 


She has finer qualities 
Perhaps she is 
not feeling so well, poor child! and I have had so 
much to do and think of that I could not help neg- 
lecting her. I will go to her directly.” 

But Helen’s door was locked, and as Mrs. Irby’s 
gentle tap received no reply, she went away again, 
resolving to take more notice of the appearance of 
her charge in the morning—a resolution, by the way, 
that was forgotten when the morning dawned and 
brought with it such a violent sick-headache that she 
was compelled to depute her duties at the breakfast- 
table to Milly. 

There was a little politely-suppressed curiosity 
visible on every face when Mr. Croye, with his 
daughter leaning on his arm, came into the 
morning-room, and took his accustomed seat. Clive, 
who knew that they had been walking up and down 
the trellised walk for nearly an hour, in earnest con- 
versation, scanned Nina’s face as she paused to bid 
him good-morning, and fancied he could detect traces 
of tears upon it, but she smiled as she met his affec- 
tionate glance, and he was reassured. 

“ Don’t run away,” Mr. Croye said, when, at the 
conclusion of the meal, his host would have risen, 
and followed Helen and Milly fromthe room. “ You 
are Elsley’s friend and relative, and seem to take an 
interest in him; and you are a father yourself; you 
won’t blame me for seeing some things in a different 
light to what a couple of headstrong young people 
are doing ; so stay and hear what I have to say to 
them.” 

Thus adjured, Mr. Irby sat down again, and Nina, 
looking half pleased, half frightened, drew her chair 
closer to Clive’s, and slipped her hand in his, but 
whether to fortify him or herself, who could say ? 

(To be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. Tuirp Series, No. 6, THE SPIEs. 


Chapter to he read— Numbers ciii. 
VZ4Z2) NTRODUCTION. Our last lesson left 
fa? camp mourning for Miriam. Five months 
by; no particular event. Now 
whole people full of joy. Why? Because 
6) at last come to borders of land. Eighteen 
months since left Egypt. More than 
four hundred years since land first ‘promised ” to 
Abraham (Acts vii. 6). Now have reached horders. 

Will soon enter in and possess it. 

I. Tue Spres sent. (Read 1—3; and 16—25). 
Let children imagine the situation. The Israelites 
encamped on a plateau near Kadesh, south-east of 
Palestine; here tents pitched, camp formed, &c.; 
before them is land have come so far to take. Can 
see its green fields and sunny plains; can trace 
windings of Jordan; can see hills covered with 
verdure; and picture the vines, and figs, and olives, 
so tempting to taste after long march in desert. But 
are they just to walk in and occupy the land? 
Would people quietly submit to be turned out? 
Must first take cities, drive out inhabitants. But 
before attempting this, would be prudent to know 
something about the land and the people. How can 
they find out? So are ordered to choose men. Who 
gave the order? Who are to be chosen? Why 
twelve men? So the tribes cannot be jealous of one 
another. See if any names familiar. Only one, 
Moses’ servant—who was he? Remind how had 
fought for Israelites against Amalekites before (Ex. 
xvii.); evidently a well-known and leading man. 
What special name does Moses give him? (ver. 16). 
Jehoshua, meaning “ The Lord my Saviour.” What 
instructions are given them? Were to go by the 
south up to the mountainous country; find out all 
about the land—its soil, its climate, its produc- 
tions; also all about the people—their number, 
how they lived, &c.; and were to bring back speci- 
mens of productions of country. 

How long were they away ? 
forty days to their friends! 






gone 


What an anxious 





At last are seen re- | 


turning; news spreads; crowds come out to see | 


them. Are they all safe? What have they brought 
back ? Picture them in midst of the people, beset with 
inquiries of all sorts; turning to one and another— 
showing the fruit; telling all their adventures, 

II. Tue Spres’ Tate. (Read 26—33). Now at 
last make their way to Moses and Aaron, and tell 
their tale publicly. First, where had they been ? 
All through the land, all along great valley of 
Jordan, past Sea of Galilee, up to slopes of Mount 
Lebanon at north of Canaan; had been to Hebron, 
where Abraham and Isaac lived and died—had, in 
short, seen all the land. But what sort of land was 
it? No doubt about that; was beautiful in sight; 


fruitful, as shown by grapes and figs had brought; 
plenty of corn, and wine, and oil. All just as had 
been promised. But the people—what were they 
like? Now the spies burst out all at once; they 
were tall, were strong, were giants! And their 
cities were strongly fortified—walls all round. How 
could they hope to take them? Can fancy the way 
in which story would be received. How account of 
giants would spread like wild-fire, with exaggerations, 
How dispirited Israelites would be. Shall hear more 
of this in next lesson. But do all the spies tell same 
tale? See two standing apart, waiting for chance 
to speak. Now one steps forward; whois he? What 
does he say? Does he deny the truth of other spies’ 
report ? But how does he put it? We are able to 
overcome it. Why were they able? What battles 
had they already fought? Whom did they conquer 
at the Red Sea, and whom at Sinai? Had God for- 
gotten them? What daily miracles was He doing 
for them? But is He listened to? No, all others, 
except Joshua (xiv. 6), contradict Him—nay, more, 
begin to find fault with the land as not able to 
maintain them. What was their sin? (a) They 
reviled the land given by God, and so dishonoured 
God (see Ps. evi. 24). (b) They discouraged the people, 
and thus made them disbelieve God, and thus turned 
their hearts back from God. 

III. THe Lessons. (1) The sin of exaggeration. 
Spies saw some giants, said that all the people were 
giants. Saw some poor lands, told same of all the 
country. This a great fault, really a sin. Very 
common with children, Must cultivate habit of ac- 
curacy. (2) Danger of cowardice. Sight of these giants 
made ten spies forget all God’s past help. So often 
with us. We on way to promised land. What is that? 
(John xiv. 2). Meet with many difficulties, dangers, 
Who are they? (Eph. vi. 12). Way often 
seems long; but who has fought for us and overcome 
enemy? As long as Christ with us must be safe. 
But are we keeping Him close to us, by prayer 
and other means of grace? (3) Danger of bad example. 
Ten spies led whole people to doubt. See what 
example will do. Let children ask themselves—How 
do I set heaven before others? Do they see me 
happy in the thought of it, caring for it, seeking it 
earnestly? Oram I careless, unbelieving, turning back? 


enemies. 


Questions to be answered. 
1. What caused the spies to be sent out ? 
2. Who received a special name, and what was it? 
3. Describe the journey of the spies. 
4, What account did they give of the land and its 
people ? 
5. Of what sin were they guilty ? 
6. What lessons may we learn P 
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THE MOONLIT MOOR. 


WOU ’RE late this evening, Aggy!” 

“Yes, Mary, the lady kept me ever 
so long waiting, and I didn’t like to go 
without the money for my work, for 
mother ’s not well, and wants it badly. 
But I can’t stop now, for it’s growing dark.” 

“ You oughtn’t to cross the moor so late. 
here to-night; you can get home early in the 
morning.” 

But Agnes was firm. 
without telling mother.” 

“Oh, she’d guess you were here.” 

“Yes, but she’d be uneasy. Good-bye, the sooner 
I start the better,” and Aggy hurried off. 

The path between her uncle’s house and her 





“No, I never stayed out 


mother’s cottage lay across a wide moor, beautiful in | 
summer with an endless variety of wild flowers, but | 


now, when all these had withered away in the keen 
blasts of winter, bleak and desolate enough. 

Hoping to pass the most dreary part before night- 
fall, the girl hastened bravely on, but twilight 


rapidly increased. ‘“’Tis very lonesome here,” she 


thought; ‘“I’d better take the upper read, though | 


tis a little longer; besides, these quags and morasses 
are dangerous when one can’t see the path plainly.” 


: | 
Retracing her steps for a short way, she soon | 


reached higher ground, and was walking hopefully 
on, when distant footsteps sounded from behind, and 
turning, she saw indistinctly in the dusk a figure 
moving on the same track. ‘ It must be Dick Hill,” 
thought Aggy, “the worst boy in the country. I 
know he passes often this way; he’d certainly stop, 
and perhaps take mother’s money away from me.” 
And the poor girl—who always had a horror of 
meeting this rough youth—without giving herself 
time to consider what was best, rushed down the 


sloping side of the moor, intending to hide behind a | 


large block of stone, which stood near the lower 
path. ‘* Dick may not have seen me,” thought she, 
“and I can lie quiet till he has passed.” 

But, in the hurry and confusion, Agnes caught her 
foot in one of the tough roots of a large plant of 
heather, twisted her ankle, and rolled down the slope 
as far as the great stone. 

Fearing to stir or utter an exclamation, the poor 
girl crouched close to the ground, listening anxiously 
for Dick’s footsteps, and hoping he had not heard 
the sound of her fall. 

Nearer and nearer they came, and at length, to 
her terror, stopped a moment just overhead. Only 
a moment, however, for darkness was rapidly setting 
in. Dick remembered the story of a traveller who 
had been lost some years ago in one of these morasses, 
and not having courage to wait and try to discover 
the cause of the mysterious noise, hurried away as 
fast as possible. 


Stay | 


; Then Agnes raised herself from the ground, and 
' leaned against the side of the stone, but the pain of 
her ankle was so great when she attempted to stand, 
that, fearing it was broken, she sank down on the 
heath with a groan, and looked forward with'terror 
| and dismay to a long night spent in this helpless 
condition on the desolate moor. 
| Deeper and deeper grew the darkness. She had 
| not heeded the cold frosty air while hurrying along 
| the path, but now the keen blast eddying round the 
great stone penetrated her light clothing, and chilled 
her to the heart. 
| In despair she called loudly, again and again, for 
| help, though knowing too well how unlikely it was 
that any one would pass this unfrequented way at 
so late an hour, but “no voice replied,’ and deep 
silence settled over the wide gloomy plain. 

All this time the sick mother at home was watching 
and waiting for her child’s return. “Look out, 
Madge, and tell meif *tis very dark. I wonder 
Aggy’s not back.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t fret; I’m sure she has stayed 
the night at uncle’s.” 

“Aggy wouldn’t stay anywhere without letting 
me know.” 

“But she may have been kept late in town, and 
Mary would never allow her to cross the moor in the 
dark. Do, mother, try and rest; I know she won’t 
be home to-night.” 

“T can’t sleep, dear, without being sure. 
boys in bed?” 

“Yes, they were tired, and went off early.” 

An hour passed, and Madge was in hopes her 
mother had fallen asleep, when suddenly she said, 
“Try, dear, if Phil would run over to your uncle’s, 
and ask if Aggy is there ; it would ease my mind; the 
moon has risen, and he could find his way well over 
the moor.” 


Are the 





“Wake up, Phil! mother wants you to go to 
uncle’s, and see if Aggy is there.” 

“What, at this hour! Why, Madge, it’s quite 
dark.” 


“No, there’s a fine moon, and mother can’t sleep, 
wondering Aggy ’s not home.” 

Phil sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

“What's the use of being uneasy? Of course sh? 
has stayed with Mary. ’Tis too bad to expect ¢ 
fellow to get out of bed this cold night, and ge 
Tell her ’'U. 
run over early in the morning, and bring Aggy home 
for breakfast.” 

Madge returned to quiet and comfort her mother 
as well as she could, while Philip settled himself 
again to rest. 

“Phil, are you asieep ?” asked a voice beside him, 

“No, Christy ; what’s the matter ?” 


across the wild moor at such an hour. 
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“T heard what Madge said. It wouldn't do, you 
know, to let poor mother fret all night. I guess 
why you don’t like to go; but I’m not afraid in the 
dark.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Christy ! 
walk all that way so late. 
at night.” 

By this time the little boy had hurried on his 
clothes, and peeping in at the door of his mother’s 
room, beckoned to Madge. 

“T’m going; don’t let mother know which of us it 
is,” he whispered; and closing the house door softly, 
was soon making good speed across the moonlit moor. 
““ Now I'll not give myself time to think till I get to 
uncle’s,”’ he said. 

Do as he would, however, a strange feeling of awe 
and desolation crept over little Christy. The moor 
looked wild and bare in the cold moonlight, stretching 
away as far as eye could reach, only broken here and 
there with dark furzy hillocks, and great lichen- 
covered stones, grey, weird, and shadowy. Still the 
boy tried to keep up his courage, and strode stoutly 
along the well-known path, winding in and out 
amongst deep morasses and quagmires which lay 
around, concealed here and there by rank grass and 
tall reeds. 

“Tt must have been just about here,” he remem- 
bered, “that the stranger was found drowned in a 
deep quagmire; people said he followed a Will-o’-the 
wisp. Uncle often saw one of a dark night flitting 
over the marshes like a man with a lanthorn, Jack- 
o’-lanthorn, he calls it. Well, there’s too bright a 
moon to-night for any false lights to dance over the 
moor, and I’ll not think any more about them, nor 
the stranger either.” 

Then, as the moon emerged from behind a thick 
cloud, Christy walked on bravely, whistling to show 
himself he was not afraid. But the whistle sounded 
shrill and unnatural in that wild solitude, and he 
stopped suddenly, almost expecting to hear an an- 
swering signal from the other side of a great grey 
stone which cast a shade in front of his path. “ How 
frightfully still everything is,” he thought. ‘“ Whist- 
ling makes too much noise, I’ll try singing,” and in 
low quavering tones he commenced a verse of a hymn 
he had learned at Sunday-school : 


you’re too young to 
It’s very lonesome there 


** He leadeth me! oh, blessed thought ! 
Oh, words with Heavenly comfort fraught ! 
Whate’er I do, where’er i be, 
Still ’tis God’s hand that leadeth me.” 

Stronger and stronger grew his voice as he pro- 
eeeded, for the words were courage-inspiring. No 
thought now of turning back, and as the refrain 
sounded out, full and clear over the wide plain— 


** He leadeth me, He leadeth me, 
With His own hand He leadeth me ”— 





suddenly there was a pause in the music, for did he 


not hear a voice calling his name ? 


“Christy, Christy! Oh, come azd help me!” 

“It is Aggy’s voice. Oh, surely God has really 
been leading me to find her!” 

And the little fellow, guided by the sound, made 
his way to the far side of the great grey stone, and 
found his sister crouched under the shade. 

“Come home, Aggy. What are you doing here? 
Mother’s fretting about you ever so much.” 

“TI can’t stir, Christy dear; I’ve hurt my ankle, 
and can’t even stand. Between the pain, and the 
fright, and cold, I had quite given myself up for 
lost, when I heard a whistle that frightened me more 
than ever; but when the hymn began I was so glad, 
for I knew it was your voice. It must have been 
God led you here, at this late hour, to save me!” 

“JT was going to uncle’s to ask if they knew any. 
thing about you, because mother couldn’t sleep 
without knowing.” 

“ Why didn’t Phil come? he might have helped 
me home; you're not strong enough.” 

“No; but I can run on to uncle’s and bring some 
one.” 

This was soon done. And before the poor mother 
knew that her courageous little son had left the 
house, the party returned in safety. Agnes’ sprain 
was not serious, though painful at the time. The 
consequences, indeed, might have been very different 
had she been left all through that frosty night with. 
out assistance on the “moonlit moor.” 8S. T. A. R. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
48. What apostle speaks of Pharaoh king of Egypt 
as being raised to the throne in order that God 
might display His power in the delivery of His 
people Israel from bondage? Quote passage. 
49. By what name is Mount Sinai spoken of in 
New Testament ? 
50. Quote a prayer of Hezekiah, in which he acts 
as intercessor to God for the people. 
51. In connection with the renewal of the Passover 
by Hezekiah, what action of the people shows the 
utterly irreligious state of the nation at that time? 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 128. 

39. The example of Elijah. He says, “ Elias was a 
man subject to like passions as we are, and he prayed 
earnestly that it might not rain: and it rained not 
upon the earth by the space of three years and six 
months ” (James v. 17). 

40, Jehoshaphat king of Judah, in his war with 
the combined armies of the Moabites and Ammonites 
(2 Chron. xx. 17—26). 

41, Jeremiah xxxv. 6, 7. 

42, Crispus, Gaius, and the household of Stephanas 


(1 Cor. i. 14—16). 


43, When he foretold the wreck of the ship &t 
Melita, and the preservation of the crew and pas- 
sengers (Acts xxvii, 23—27). 
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Trudges the lonely child, The cottage panes glow bright. 
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But e’en, poor wanderer, there 
Is no glad home for thee, 
Thou takest what others spare 
From the hand of charity. 


Yet her childish faith fails not, 
Ne’er murmurs she at the rod; 
The wind in that pitiless spot, 
She knows is the “ breath of God.” 


What a lesson for us all, 

In our calm and easy lives! 
Whatever may befall, 

She neither cries nor strives. 


Never in life or death, 
Though our way we wearily plod, 
Are we out of range of the breath— 
The spirit of Christ and God. 
Now, like a zephyr fair, 
We feel it gently blow; 
Anon like the wintry air, 
Laden with frost and snow. 





| But wherever, however it come, 
| Our earthly lot to leaven, 


| *Tis a breath from our distant home, 


Sent down by our Father in heaven. 


JOVINIAN ;sy OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY W. H. G. KINGSTON, AUTHOR OF “ THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE.” 


CHAPTER V.—THE YOUNG CAPTIVE. 
see OVINIAN was treated with much con- 
i| sideration by his uncle Gaius, He en- 
joyed the privilege of a room to himself, 
in which he could read without inter- 
ruption, and to which his meals were 
cenerally carried. When, however, he went to thedoor, 
he found the Numidian, or another slave who acted 
as his assistant, stretched on a mat at the entrance, 
or seated on a stool close at hand. He had thus 
evidence that he was treated as a captive, and sus- 
pected of being desirous of making his escape. He 
was abundantly supplied with books — Horace, 
Virgil, and Ovid for lighter reading, and transla- 
tions of the works of Plato and his disciples for his 
more serious studies. But beautiful as was the 
language, he turned from them with disgust, so full 
of sophistries did they appear. There was one book 
which he took up with greater satisfaction than all 
the others. He had obtained it when out walking 
one day with Eros, and the Numidian’s watchful eye 
was for a short period averted from him. While 
gazing at a spectacle exhibited in one of the temples, 
Jovinian had recognised his friend the presbyter 
Amulius, who was coming quickly towards him. 
Before Eros had looked round, Amulius had slipped 
into his hand a roll of parchment; he immediately 





| 
| 
| 
| 





concealed it in his bosom. He was on the point of | 
whispering, “Oh, take me with you!” and stretching | 


out his hand to his relative, when Eros turned round. 


The Numidian seemed to have suspected his design, | 


for he immediately grasped him by the arm, and 
took care for the remainder of the walk not to with- 
draw his eye from him. 

On reaching home, Jovinian eagerly examined the 
roll. He discovered, to his delight, that it was the 
Gospel written by the apostle St. John. The roll 
contained another small piece of vellum, on which 
were written some lines from Amulius, urging him to 
practise the gift of patience, and to remain firm to 


the principles delivered to him by his beloved 
mother. Henceforth the book was his constant 
study, and from its page he drew consolation and 
instruction. One morning Eros entering his cham- 
ber inquired whether he was disposed to go out 
and enjoy the air. He thankfully agreed to the 
proposal, and having concealed his precious volume 
beneath his dress, he accompanied the Numidian. 


| It was a day on which one of the numerous festivals 


held in honour of the gods was being celebrated in 
the city. The streets were thronged by persons of 
all ranks and ages, the shrines as usual lighted up 
and decorated with flowers, the lower order of priests 
were going about collecting contributions for their 
temples, and holding up the small images of their 
gods. They were passing the tempke of Bellona, 
the Isis of the Egyptians, when Eros, grasping 
Jovinian’s arm, pulled him in. 

“ Here is a scene worth witnessing,” he observed; 
“see how devoted are the worshippers of the great 
goddess,” 

Unlike most of the other temples, it was enclosed 
by walls to exclude the light of day. Following the 
windings of a narrow passage, the Numidian and the 
reluctant youth found themselves in a gallery within 
the temple, which appeared shrouded in gloom, 
except at the further end, where, above the altar, was 
seen, surrounded by pale lights, the statue of the 
goddess standing on a crescent moo”, holding a globe 
in her hand; while before her were several closely- 
shorn, barefooted priests, habited in linen garments, 
now bending low before her, now lifting up their 
hands in the attitude of prayer, while the whole area 
was filled with a multitude of persons in rapid motion, 
from whom issued cries and groans, above which 
could be distinguished the sound of the whips echoing 
through the edifice. 

For some minutes, Jovinian’s eye, unaccustomed to 
the darkness, could not see what was taking place; 

| but at length he perceived that all the persons below 
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him were armed with whips, with which they were 
unmercifully flagellating, not each other, but their 
own bodies stripped naked to the waist. Some, 
from their dark skins, were apparently Egyptians, 
but many among them were evidently Romans. Now 
some of the priests, throwing off their robes, and 
seizing whips, which lay beside the altar, joined the 
mad throng, shouting and encouraging them to per- 
severance in the extraordinary performance. While 
this scene was enacting, several other persons 
appeared, issuing from doors on either side of the 
altar. Among them, Jovinian, to his surprise, dis- 
tinguished his uncle Gaius, with Cocus and other 
pontiffs, who stood by, while a flamen, with his back 
to the people, lifted up his hands above his head, as 
if offering sacrifice to the goddess. 

“What can induce those people thus to torment 
themselves ? ” asked Jovinian. 
as if they had all gone mad together ! ”’ 

« Know you not that we stand in the temple of the 
Queen of Heaven, the most ancient goddess known to 
mortals?” exclaimed the Numidian. “These, her 
votaries, are thus inflicting pain on their bodies to 


“It appears to me 


purify themselves from sin, and be able to approach 
her shrine and merit her approval and affection.” 

“Can it be possible that people are so ignorant 
as to suppose that any being of a divine nature can 
take pleasure in mortal suffering ?” asked Jovinian. 
“How different must she be to the true God! so 
full of merey and lovingkindness, who delights in 
showering blessings on his worshippers! Let us go 
hence; I can no longer stay to witness such egre- 
gious folly and wickedness.” 

Still the Numidian seemed inclined to linger ; but 
Jovinian, breaking from him, made his way towards 
the passage by which they had entered, and Eros 
was compelled to follow for fear of losing sight of his 
charge. Jovinian breathed more freely when he got 
into the open air. He was too much lost in thought 
to make any further remark to his companion. As 
they proceeded on their walk they passed numerous 
shrines, before each of which Eros stopped, and lifting 
up his hands, 
little which of the gods or goddesses it represented. 


invoked the idol, seeming to care very 


“Can those marble figures render you any service, 
think you?” asked Jovinian, as they walked on. 

“T know not, but my betters say so, and it is as 
well to be on the safe side,” answered the Numidian, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“But suppose they represent demons instead of 
divine beings, if you invoke them they are more 
likely to do you harm than good ; and knowing, as I 
do, that there is but one true, all-powerful God, I 
am sure that He does not allow any inferior creatures 
to interfere between Him and man,” replied Jovinian. 
“We, who are His children throuch faith in His 
Son, can go direct to Him in prayer, requiring no 
other intercessor but our Lord and Master, nor any 
symbol to aid us in worshipping Him.” 


«Yours seems a very simple faith, and if I thought 
that the one great and all-powerful God of whom 
you speak would hear my prayers and grant them, I 
would cease to worship all the gods and goddesses, 
whose very names I have a difficulty in remembering, 
and would trust only to Him,” answered Eros. 

“You would act most wisely and Lappily for your- 
self,” said Jovinian. ‘Come with me into yonder 
building; I see several persons entering who, by 
their dress and demeanour, I know to be Christians.” 

Eros made no objection. The edifice was enclosed 
by a wall, which shut out those within from public 
gaze. Passing through a door, they entered a spacious 
hall capable of containing some hundred persons. 
No statues nor pictures were to be seen; at the 
further end was a raised desk, at which stood a 
lector or reader, while a higher desk at the same 
part of the building, formed like a rostrum, served 
for the preacher who was to address the congregation. 
In the centre stood a long table, with seats round it, 
while the remainder of the area was filled with 
benches in rows, so arranged that their oceupants 
could look towards the lector and preacher. The 
building was filling fast; in a few minutes all the 
seats were occupied. 
man, habited in a toga, entering, took his seat on a 
chair close to the rostrum ; then, standing up, after 
a minute of silent prayer, gave out a hymn, in which 
Portions of 


Shortly afterwards an aged 


the whole of the congregation joined. 
the Gospel and Epistles were read; a prayer was 
then offered up, in which all the congregation joined, 
and, after another hymn, the presbyter ascended the 
rostrum, and delivered an address, It explained 
simply the principles of the Christian faith, and the 
plan of salvation offered by God to sinful man. Eros 
listened attentively, and drank in every word. He 
sighed when it terminated. Another hymn having 
been sung, the congregation began to separate. 

“Would that I could hear more of it,” the slave 
observed to Jovinian; “after this I can never again 
pray to the stocks and stones which I have hitherto 
called my gods.” 

* You can come as often as you like, and there are 
several other places in Rome where assemblies of the 
faithful are wont to be held, thanks to the liberality 
of the emperor, who allows the Christians te meet 
everywhere as they desire,’ said Jovinian ; “but I 
would urge you to speak forthwith to the presbyter 
who delivered the discourse, or to the venerable 
overseer who presided ; or, if you would prefer it, I 
would take you to the house of my relative Amulius. 
He is always ready to give instruction; and there 
are some who, I fear, hold false doctrines, who would 
mislead you as to the principles of our holy faith.” 

“What, do you Christians differ from each other 
in your belief?” asked the Numidian, in a tone of 
surprise. 

“Alas! I am told that there are many who call 
themselves Christians, but whe hold opinions. con- 
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trary to those taught by the Holy Scriptures,” said 
Jovinian: “but they differ greatly one from the 
other. Such was the case even in the time of the 
apostles, and we cannot expect it to be otherwise at 
present, when men in their pride of reason refuse to 
submit themselves to the plain teaching of Christ.” 

“You appear to have thought much on these sub- 
jects for one so young,” observed the Numidian. 

“I have been well instructed by those who know 
the truth, and have ever sought guidance from God’s 
Holy Spirit,” answered Jovinian. Eros was silent ; 
he was pondering deeply on what he had heard. 

Jovinian, on his return to the college, retired to 
his room. The pontiff Gaius was still absent ; he was 
teo much engaged, fortunately for Jovinian, to ques- 
tion him as to where he had been during his walk. 
The pontiff was acute enough to discover that he was 
not likely to win his nephew over to a belief in 
idolatry, but he hoped, by giving him the writings of 
the Greek philosophers, and of their numerous disciples 
and imitators of the present time, so to draw his 
mind away from the truth that he might be willing 
to enter into his schemes, and to become in reality 
a sceptic in all religious matters, as he was himself, 
with one exception; if, indeed, he had any belief, it 
was in the great goddess of Babylon, Astarte or 
Ashtaroth, the Queen of Heaven, whose worship, 
having spread through Asia into Egypt, had, with 
that of her son Horos, long been established in Italy 
under different names. In Egypt she was known as 
Isis, in Rome as Bellona. He, as was the case with 
the other pontiffs, had long been initiated into her 
mysteries, and he trusted that in time his nephew 





would be qualified to become one of her votaries, 
Her worship had, indeed, ever been the most 
popular, and provided that could be muintained, he 
felt sure that it would successfully oppose the two 
principles of the Christian faith, which he understood 
to consist in the belief of one God, and one mediator 
between God and man. He was not aware of the 
power of simple faith when he thus entertained hopes 
of winning over his nephew, or that Jovinian went 
daily to the fountain-head to seek for that strength 
he so much needed in order to resist the temptations 
presented to him. Jovinian soon discovered the ten- 
dency of the works his uncle gave him, and as he 
read he sought for grace to refute their sophistries; 
nor did he seek in vain. He found, however, that it 
was wise not to enter into discussions with Gaius, who 
fully believed that ere long his nephew’s faith would 
be completely overcome. The pontiff now began to 
open his views to Jovinian, and to excite his ambition 
with the prospect, should he follow his advice, of be- 
coming great and powerful, and ruling his fellow- 
creatures through their superstition. He frequently 
invited him out, taking the precaution to have a slave 
following close at hand to stop him should he attempt 
to escape, though he believed that there was now little 
probability of his doing so, At length, so complete 
was the confidence he placed in him, that he allowed 
him to be present at the councils of the pontiffs, 
where seated, his book in hand, at the further end of 
the hall, his presence was not observed. Jovinian, 
very naturally, did not object to this, nor could he fail 
to be interested in the discussions he frequently heard. 
(To be continued.) 
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* Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him.”’—Ps, xxxvii. 7. 


HE truest philosophy of life comes out 
of its deepest feelings. The religious 
instincts of the greatly-moved heart 
are truer guides of life than processes 
of reason. These psalms of devout 

religious feeling contain more true wisdom of life, 

penetrate more deeply the mysteries of things, 
come more closely to true spiritual principles, than 
any theological or ethical disquisition could do. 
What a profound philosophy of, life is contained 
in these opening verses of the thirty-seventh 
psalm! What is the true course of a man who is 
perplexed by the great problems of life, who stands 
in the presence of its exacting duties, who is 
assailed by its fierce and perilous temptations, and 
overwhelmed by its great disappointments and 

sorrows P 
Shall he reject all belief in a divine providence 

of life, obliterate its divine lines, dissolve its spiri- 

tual visions, extinguish its eternal lights, reduce 








it to a mere machinery of blind sinister forces that 
are without loving purpose, that inspire no reli- 
gious faith P 

Shall he resent its perverse anomalies, rebel 
against its stern order and sorrowful issues, beat 
the weary wings of his soul against the bars of his 
imprisoning cage, kick against the goad that re- 
lentlessly coerces him ? 

Neither, is the solution of the Psalmist. Neither 
in theoretic nor practical atheism is there either 
deliverance or comfort. The only possibility of 
these is some interpretation of the problems of life 
that shall inspire religious feeling, enable religious 
acquiescence and trust. 

The answer to his questionings which the devout 
soul of the Psalmist hears is an injunction of 
religious trust, of the calm patient rest of religious 
faith. All other methods of solution are rejected, 
all other feelings are reprobated. We may not 
“fret” because of these mysteries of life, we may 
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not be “angry” because men do evil in life, we me?” How David perplexed himself because he 


may not have recourse to crooked ways of deliver- | had “cleansed his heart in vain!” 


How good men 


ance from the evils of life, we must simply wait | marvel when their loving trust is apparently re- 
in the calm strength of patient trust, and God will | pulsed, when seeking their heavenly Father’s caress 


work out the right issues. His ways are the only 
right and wise ways; His laws are the only true 
and good laws; and nothing may induce us to 
traverse either their principles or their processes. 

Clearly this is possible only to a religious man. 
An atheistic man can neither see nor feel this 
solution of religious faith. 
light nor comfort in the hard materialism, the re- 
lentless fate of life; no harmony of moral and ma- 
terial things, no comfort of Divine fatherhood and 
process, is possible to him. He must simply harden 
himself in stoical feeling, and endure as he may. 

But this is just the advantage of being a reli- 
gious man; just because a man is religious, re- 
cognitions of life are possible to him which are 
possible to no one else, and which are full of 
practical strength and comfort to him. 

Under these mysterious and painful conditions 
all men must live their life. The forces of Nature 
are largely ugainst them, the order of inevitable 
experiences is perplexed and anomalous, often 
disastrous; and most inscrutable of all, special dis- 
abilities and evils are provoked by moral goodness. 
Goodness meets with but little sympathy, it is 
resented and repelled. It has to be strenuously 
maintained, often at a painful cost of feeling and 
interest. If aman will live godly, if he will do 
right things and keep himself pure, he cannot in 
a world like this have a very easy time of it. This 
is the most perplexing, the most painful problem 
of human life—the struggling, militant conditions 
of religious life and work, the antagonism of evil 
to good, its power to hinder the good that we 
would do, to harass and damage the religious life 
that we would live. 

How good men have puzzled themselves over 
it, how they have recoiled from it baffled in thought 
and wounded in feeling! ‘To reconcile it with the 
conception of wise, loving, holy Fatherhood, seems 
simply impossible. It is so natura! to suppose 
that if there really be a providence of the world 
almighty, wise, and gracious, all things will be 
ordered for the triumph and the happiness of the 
good. Instead of which the wicked are in great 
prosperity, the godly in great affliction, evil pre- 
vails against good; the very Church of God is 
unsuccessful in its work, or discomfited before its 
enemies. Why does God permit such things? 
And the more godly a man is the more perplexed 
he is by the problem; for the more wistfully he 
yearns for assurances of the heavenly Father’s 
approval and love, the more sensitive he is to any- 
thing that may indicate his feeling. Jealousy is 


For him there is no | 





the daughter of love. How Job wailed and pro- | 


tested, “ Show me wherefore thou contendest with 


they essay to clasp His hand, and are only smitten 
by it! Their work for Him does not prosper, 
men are not converted, the builder falls from the 
scaffold, the sower drops in the furrow, frest and 
mildew, drought and storm, wither the promise of 
the spiritual harvest, and godlessness seems to 
have it all its own way. 

What, then, according to the Psalmist, is the 
feeling that the religious man will cherish, what 
is the course that he will pursue? ‘“ Rest in the 
Lord, and wait patiently for Him: fret not thyself 
because of him who prospereth in his way, because 
of the man who bringeth wicked devices to pass. 
Cease from anger, and forsake wrath: fret not 
thyself in any wise to do evil.” 

I. There are some things incompatible with rest 
in God, against which He will guard. 

1. He will not “fret” because such is the state 
of things. ‘ 

The word may stand for petulant resentment, 
restless dissatisfaction, loss of faith in God and in 
right principles. Do not think God is indifferent 
because He forbears. Do not think that right 
principles are wrong, because they do not imme- 
diately and always triumph; or that wrong is right 
because it seems to be most successful. Do not 
think that wickedness is best because it has ap- 
parently the most enjoyment, because the laugh, 
the dance, the wine-cup, freedom from care, and 
social suffrage attend it. “ Fret not thyself be- 
cause of him who prospereth in his way, because 
of the man who bringeth wicked devices to pass.” 

In the first place, to “fret” will not help. 
things, should it be according to our mind. It 
is, moreover, an evil thing for a man’s own spirit. 
Such a feeling brings discomfort, and disables 
effort; the worst possible mood for dealing with 
things is a fretful mood. And then, is it not 
presumptuous and foolish for ignorant creatures 
such as we are to fret against the order, the pro- 
cesses, and the patience of the wise, and holy, and 
loving God. May we not feel quite sure that the 
wrong thing which we would not do is impossible 
to Him? “The foolishness of God is wiser than 
men.” Surely we may leave in His hands even 
the things that we understand the least. So far 
as His purposes and methods can determine things, 
only good can result. 

Is it not too a very superficial conclusion that evil 
may be controlled by the mere exercise of Divine 
power ? that the best kind of a world would be 
one wherein evil was an impossible thing? that 
the best way of ruling a world into which evil has 
entered is to put it down by simple almighti- 
ness ? 
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Had God created a mere material machine, moral 
evil in it would have been impossible, but so also 
would moral good. Had God created an order of 
sentient beings whose lives, like those of brutes, 
were regulated by unreasoning instincts, there 
could have been no sin, but neither could there 
have beenany worship, Little glory to the Creator 
could have accrued from such a creation; no in- 
telligent homage, no spontaneous service, no wor- 
shipping love. It would have been as if a father 
had only imbecile children. Without power to do 
wrong, there would have been no power to do right. 
Without intelligence to appreciate Him, without 
free will to serve Him, without spontaneous sym- 
pathy to love Him, we should have been to God 
what his horse or his dog is to a man—no more. 

If God is to be appreciated and loved and served 
by His creatures they must be endowed with moral 
faculty, and therefore with absolute freedom to 
choose moral good or evil. Moral character is an 
endowment so noble, that the possibility of its per- 
version to evil, aye, and of the perdition of those 
who do evil, may well be incurred for the sake 
of it. All endowment is possibility of evil just 
in proportion to its nobleness. If you have the 
faculty of the poet you have his sensitive sympa- 
thies, his mobile passions. 

Evil notwithstanding, what homage the Creator 
receives from myriads of His creatures! How 
they recognise His glories, sing His praise, fulfil 
His purposes, serve Him, and sacrifice themselves 
for Him in adoring love! What noble character 
is formed amid this complex struggling state of 
things, and by means of it! What heroism of 
true principle, of faithful affection, of grand self- 
sacrifice, are recorded in the history of men! What 
noble things are done in this world of ours every 
day! things that could not be where struggle and 
suffering and self-sacrifice were impossible. What 
a grandeur there is about a godly, trustful, vir- 
tuous man, tested by duty, buffeted by temptation, 
tried by affliction! How noble the integrity which 
he maintains! What amoral glory there is ina 
religious Caurch, separating and maintaining it- 
self in the midst of an evil world! What a wor- 
ship goes up to God every Sabbath day! What 
songs we sing, the jubilant homage of intelligent, 
free, faithful, loving hearts! Under no other 
conditions could worship have such moral gran- 
deur. Heaven itself has no such song, save that 
of those who have been redeemed from among 
men. 

It is better to win evil to good than to suppress 
evil by force; the conversion of Saul of Tarsus, 
the second great persecutor of the Church, is a 
more glorious achievement than the destruction 
of Herod its first persecutor. 

No, brethren, let us believe that in permitting 


the conflict of purely moral forces God is doing 


for the world, for the menin it, for the Church, for 
His own glory, the very best that he could do. He 
tells us what is good; how He himself loves good; 
how he arrays on the side of good all the moral 
forces of His character, His will, His favour, His 
heaven; how blessed it is to be good. He will 
opyose evil by no other forces than these; no other 
forces could win moral victory. Moral forces are 
the greatest of all forces, slow to believe it as we 
sometimes are. Men must choose for themselves, 
for themselves work out the natural issues of good 
and evil. And thus attained, the result will be far 
grander, and its issue far richer in blessing than 
by any other means of destroying evil. Let us not 
fret therefore. Let us rest in the Lord, rest in 
the great principles and processes of his govern- 
ment of the world, and patiently wait the issue. 

2. Towards the men who do evil we are to 
“ cease from anger, and forsake wrath.” 

A holy, healthy hatred of evil is one thing, a 
passionate, vindictive feeling against evil-doers is 
another. One of the divinest lessons that God 
teaches us, and that our Lord exemplifies, is to 
hate the sin, while we feel pitiful, patient love for 
the sinner. But we get resentful and implacable. 
Our virtue is stern, proud, unforgiving—too often 
that of the Pharisee who thanks God that he is 
not as other men, who proudly stands in the tem- 
ple or walks the stre zt, gathering in the folds of 
his garment, lest they should even touch the 
doers of evil; ready to take up the reproach 
against Christ-like pity, generous forgiveness, 
and tender help. “This man receiveth sinners, 
and eateth with them.” Oh, if our pity for 
wrong-doers were a little more spontaneous, if 


our forgiveness were a little more trustful, if 


our reception of them were a little more magna- 
nimous, how often would they be subdued and won! 
It is the eager, generous love of the welcoming 
father that seals the penitent feeling of the return- 
ing prodigal. 

So we get angry with the order of things in 
which there are prodigals—angry with social life, 
angry with God; wicked men prosper so, they 
amass wealth, live in fine houses, fill their lives 
with pleasure; “they have more than heart can 
wish, their eyes stand out with fatness.” 

We blame society for this—it connives at the 
wickedness which secures such success. We 
blame God for it—He ought to blast it with His 
tempest, destroy it with His pestilence, extirpate 
evil men by some signal judgment, such as the 
Flood which destroyed the old world, the fire 
which destroyed the sinners of Sodom, the sea 
which destroyed Pharaoh and his host, the earth- 
quake which destroyed Korah, the disease which 
destroyed Herod. And we are angry that He 
does not. 

If we were a little more discerning and spiritual, 
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we might see that the happiness of man is not 
ruled by material things; that these cannot be 
the highest satisfactions, the greatest good of a 
human life. “ A man’s life consisteth not of the 
abundance of the things that he 
What a man becomes is much more than what he 
acquires. Therefore everything is good which 
makes him good, and that is best which makes 
him noblest. 


possesses.” 


** Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
*Tis noble only to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood,” 
There is no material good, property, health, plea- 
sures, that is not cheaply given for noble personal 
qualities. 

This, then, should constrain us to “rest in the 
Lord.” To “fret” at the processes of life is to 
sacrifice the personal qualities they are intended 
to produce. Instead of disciplined faith and 
patience, it is to permit resentment, and passion, 
and distrust to desecrate the holy place of the 
soul. If a man fret against evil, he thereby becomes 
evil. If he does not attain to restful trust, he 
gives place to the ‘evil heart of unbelief.” He 
gives to evil the victory over good. And above 
all, if he does evil to secure good, as very good 
people sometimes permit themselves to do, he 
simply makes matters worse. He thrusts his ig- 
norant evil expedients into the midst of God’s pro- 
cesses; which is like thrusting an alien force into 
exquisitely-adjusted machinery. Not only does 
it hinder it from working good, it often makes 
it destructive. Jacob thought that the interposi- 
tion of his deceit and lies would help the accom- 
plishment of God’s avowed purpose to give him 
the blessing of the birthright; it almost deprived 
him of it altogether. So the Romish Church 
keeps no faith with heretics. In violation of the 
sanctity of his safe-conduct, it burns John Huss, 
for the salvation of his soul and the greater glory 
of God. So orthodox Protestants get angry and 
uncharitavle towards men in error—Romanists 
and Rationalists—and strain their conscience often 
a good deal to gain an advantage over them. 

“ Wait patiently for Him.” God will do it better 


“BLESS ME, EVEN ME, 


e@ 
if S there no hope for me, O Father dear ? 
Our God is merciful ! 

Behold His sun 

(Whose course to-day above our tents is run), 


a 
Z| 


That lit at dawn the chieftain’s tufted spear, 
Shone on the evil and the good. 
Can anguished tear 
Win me no pardon? am I not Thy son ? 
May not love’s slighted crown again be won? 








than you can. Do not fret yourself, so as to do 
evil in trying to set wrong things right. Do the 
right thing regardless of consequences, whatever 
advantage to evil even it may seem to give. The 
one thing impossible in God’s world is that evil 
can help good, that a lie can serve the truth, that 
unfairness can advance righteousness. In God’s 
order of things these are simply contradictories. 
However successful the expedient may at first 
seem to be, however completely its purpose may 
seem to be accomplished, there is in all evil things 
some latent seed of ill, that will sooner or later 
bear disastrous fruit. Better for every good cause 
that it be left to suffer from evil-doing, than that 
it be rescued by evil-doing. Whatever the disad- 
vantage resulting from right-doing at the first, the 
advantage will always be with right-doing in the 
end. I refuse to tell a lie, to practise a deceit, to 
employ an unfairness, the immediate consequence 
is disaster; in times of persecution temporal ruin, 
imprisonment, massacre, scattered churches; and 
in ordinary times loss of opportunity, popularity, 
social influence. But is it all loss? will it be loss 
in the ultimate issue? Is there no latent power in 
a martyr spirit, no inspiration of noble feeling in 
simple fidelity, in patient endurance, in being faith- 
ful unto death? What did Jacob gain from the 
fraud which secured the birthright? What did 
David gain from his le to Abimelech the priest 
of Nob? What did Herod gain by the persecu- 
tion of the Church? What have persecutors ever 
gained, from the days of Nero to those of the 
Huguenots, the English Puritans, the Scottish 
Covenanters, the Malagasy Christians ? 

If we can but have faith in precious sowing, if 
we can but be patient while natural processes are 
working out their issues, the result will be right ; 
“the blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 
Better be the martyrs, and fructify the Church by 
our blood, than deny its faith, and neutralise its 
spiritual power by our selfish and venal cowardice. 
In this world of evil doings and shameless ex- 
pediencies, the greatest of all moral forces is the 
example of a man who will do right rather than 
unworthily secure an advantage for right. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


ALSO, O MY FATHER!” 


GEN, xxvii. 34. 


Even me also, O my Father, hear ! 
A thousand years in His sight are one day! 
ons of years, O Father, if thou wilt! 
Shut not the door, where I still kneel and pray: 
I shrink from an eternity of guilt! 
* * * * * * 
Kneel through dim centuries, fallen brother, 
kneel ; 
All mysteries of grace Christ can reveal. 
Auan Broprick, M.A. 
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HELEN 


QUATERMAINE; 


OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST IN THE WINNING.” 


a ed Ny 4. .\)T 
we Sey "=e CHAPTER XXI. 


\' EE MR. CROYE MAKES AN OFFER. 
SS fa\) (ee EBu KING by a look the fid- 
[ps gety movements of Mr. Irby, 
who was never at his ease in 
4. a conference when unsup- 
=a) ‘)“ ported by the presence of 
\ WA his wife, Mr. Croye dashed 
“lat once into the subject 
which had been filling his thoughts for 
some days. No dread of hurting the 
feelings of his listeners ever deterred 
him from expressing himself with the 
most trenchant frankness, and he began 
to speak in the practical and peremp- 
tory tones which Nina was wont to call papa’s 
counting-house voice, softening them, however, 
when he met the clear, steadfast eyes of Clive 
Elsley fixed unblenchingly on his own, and in- 
stinctively recognised that he had a man to deal 
with who would neither do homage to his wealth 
nor his success, but give him merely the respect due 
to him as the father of the young lady he hoped 
to marry. 

‘Look here, Elsiey,” he began ; “ betwixt you and 
me there need be no beating about the bush. You are 
a sensible fellow, and I am a man of actions rather 
than words, You asked me to come and see the 
home you propose to give my little Nina; well, I 
have seen, and I am not satisfied with it.” 

Clive had feared as much, but he did not speak; 
only his clasp tightened on the little fingers lying in 
his palm, till Nina, who wore several rings, hastily 
withdrew them. 

“You would be buried alive there,” Mr. Croye 
went on, “ positively buried alive, as completely as 
if you went to the Backwoods of America; Nina’s 
accomplishments and your talents would be thrown 
away, and for what end? Why, to make yourselves 
the slaves of a crew of sottish ignorant brickmakers, 
who would set their wives to beg from you, and when 
you had done your utmost to satisfy them, turn 
upon you and overwhelm you with insult. Don’t 
think I’m talking of what I don’t understand. I 
have well used my eyes and my ears ever since I’ve 
been here, and last evening I walked into the dell 
where those people live, and saw them after they left 
their work. I hope I may never spend another half 
hour amongst such reprobate heathens as they are, 
one and all—men, women, and children. Ugh!” 

“Is it not precisely because they are reprobate 
and heathen that they need my ministry?” Clive 
quietly demanded, 









“Why need it be yours? If I did not know that 


| you are above such petty vanity, I should be inclined 


to think that you believe no one so capable of making 
proselytes as yourself; but you’re only like a good 
many more young men on first entering on a new 
line of life—a little too eager. Fair and softly wins 
the race, you know, and surely you’ve done enough 
in building that church and organising a school, 
You’ve set the good work afloat; why not be content 
with that, and let some one else take it up?” 

“ But this would be halting just as I have put 
my hand to the plough,” Clive objected. “Do you 
forget, sir, that I have consecrated my life to the 
teaching of the Gospel ?” 

“Certainly not,” Mr. Croye replied; “ but my ar- 
gument is that you are capable of greater things 
than preaching to a congregation composed of half 
a dozen brickmakers—you wouldn’t get more, if so 
many. And then ycu would be discouraged, and lose 
heart, and fall ill, and try to console yourself that 
you were a martyr in a good cause; whereas the fact 
would be that you had made a mistake, and wasted 
efforts that might have reaped a good harvest else- 
where. There are plenty of men, not adapted for 
anything better, who will be glad to take your place, 
if you will but be persuaded to resign it.” 

“Resign it! for what?” asked Clive, startled by 
the suggestion. 

“For a new church just erected in one of the best 
suburbs of Liverpool, where you, with my aid and 
my influence, shall gather about you a congregation 
of educated men and women able to appreciate your 
teachings, and reward them.” 

“I did not adopt my profession for an earthly 
recompense,” said Clive, unsteadily, for Nina was 
watching his changing features with beseeching 
eyes, 

“Of course you did not, but the labourer is worthy 
of his hire. Is not that one of your own sayings? and if 
your vocation is to save souls, will it not be better to 
address yourself to the many than the few? Come, 
come, Elsley, you must not take an over-strained 
view of your responsibilities. You intend to be & 
minister—a clergyman—and you are willing to com- 
mence your work here; but if I offer you a wider 
field for it why need you hesitate ?” 

“Because here I know that I am wanted, and no 
unworthy motives would mingle with my purer ones. 
You mean me well, Mr. Croye, but to be a popular 
preacher to a large congregation would not, I fear, 
make me a better Christian.” 

But Mr. Croye pooh-poohed these objections in @ 
very off-hand style. 
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“Clive had feared as much, but he did not speak.”—p. 168. 
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« Pshaw, lad, you are nervous, you have not suf- 
ficient confidence in yourself; but these feelings will 
soon wear off. I like your modesty, but it must not , 
be permitted to stand in the way of your interests. 
Confess, now, that you will have a pleasanter life of it 
in one of the best parts of Liverpool, spending your 
leisure in the society of cultivated minds ; respected, 
looked up to, marked out for preferment, than se- 
cluded in a moorland cottage, with not a creature 
near you but those brutalised brickmakers ! ” 

“Tt is not a question of how to spend one’s life 
most pleasantly, but most usefully!” said Clive, 
averting his face from the pleading looks that were 
entreating him to yield. 

“ Ah! it is part of your creed to sacrifice yourself 
to what you consider your duty,” Mr. Croye observed, 
with a little curl of his lip; “but you must set this 
aside, Elsley, and take another and more generous 
view of the matter. Here is Nina, willing to share 
your life, wherever you elect to spend it. She is 
very young and inexperienced; perhaps I have 
petted and indulged her more than is really good 
for her ; but that cannot be altered now. She is as 
you see her.” 

He smiled proudly at the young creature he was 
affecting to disparage, and then went on to say, 
«Tell me whether you can be so cruel as to carry 
her to that dreary solitude, far away from her 
friends, frdbm all cheerful companionship, and with 
such a set of savages near her, that every time you 
venture amongst them she will be in terror for your 
safety till you return to her. What a life for a 
delicate woman! Better become a missionary at 
once. Why, man, it will kill her!” 

Nina began to cry, and though Clive could not 
help remembering how many Englishwomen, as ten- 
derly nurtured as his betrothed, had sailed from their 
native land to assist their husbands in carrying the 
Gospel ‘to other shores, he strove to soothe her. Mr. 
Croye was right; she was tco young, too inexpe- 
rienced in the rougher paths of this world, to share 
such a lifeas his would be; unless, indeed, her affec- 
tion would endow her with fortitude to endure it. 
Was she capable of the heroism, the devotion, he 
was demanding from her ? 

“What say you, Nina?” he asked, agitatedly. 
“You have assured me, again and again, that you 
were not daunted by my representations of the hard- 
ships—for they would be hardships to you—of our 
lot.” 

“Neither am I,’ she sobbed; “although papa | 
says truly, that it will be frightfully dull up there on 
the moor; and if he opposes our living there, it is our 








duty—yours as well as mine, eh, Clive ?—to renounce 
our own wishes, isn’t it, dear?” 

“Nina, before [knew you I made a vow to do my | 
utmost to help and teach those poor creatures. How | 
could I desert the task which I assumed by my own 
free will, and not feel myself forsworn ?” 


| 





** But you will send some one in your stead, and it 
is that you may do ever so much more good than you 
could ever do there,” she urged. ‘I want to see my 
dearest Clive admired and appreciated as he ought to 
be; and Liverpool is so much nicer than that dreary 
common, Oh, Clive, I wouldn’t wish you to be 
guided by papa, for I am ready to give up any and 
everything for your sake; I am, indeed! only I can- 
not but think, as he does, that you are wilfully 
burying your talents when you reject the opening 
he offers you!” 

“But don’t you see, dear Nina, that this is not 
the question. ‘Tell me whether I should be justified 
in turning my back on the duties I have found 
here solely to clutch at something more desir. 
able ?” 

“Don’t take such a perverted view of your posi- 
tion,” cried Mr, Croye. 

“You would do your duty anywhere,” whispered 


| Nina; “and I’m not very strong, Clive,” she added, 
| so piteously that he winced. “If the bleak aspect 


of the cottage destroyed my health, how you would 
regret that for such mere scruples you took me 
away from dear Liverpool, and the friends I love, 
and = 

But the picture she was drawing of what might 
happen to herself atfected her to such a degree that 
she dissolved into tears, and as she wept helplessly 
on Clive’s shoulder, his agitation became overpower- 
ing. In this strait he appealed to Mr, Irby. 

« Advise me, for I cannot tell what I ought to 
do.” 

“Close with Mr. Croye’s offer at once,’ was the 
prompt reply. “It is a very handsome one, and it is 
very gratifying to find that he has formed such a 
flattering opinion of your abilities. Not but what 
you deserve all he says of you. Mamma and I are 
quite ready to endorse it, quite; and as soon as you 
are inducted—isn’t that the term—into your new 
living, we will treat ourselves with a trip to Liverpool 
to hear you. I predict that we shall find you preach- 
ing to overflowing congregations.” 

“Then it’s settled,” said Mr. Croye, rising from 
his seat; ‘and I can congratulate you, Elsley, on the 
good sense and feeling you have displayed.” 

“Yes, it’s settled,” echoed Nina, joyfully, ‘Our 
minds are at rest, and I propose that we adjourn to 
the garden.” 

“ Stay!’ exclaimed Clive, hoarsely. ‘I cannot 
decide so serious a question in this haste. Give me 
time for reflection. Yes, yes, I must have time to 
reflect !” 

* As you please,” Mr. Croye coldly replied. “ For 
my own part I never see the use of goirg over the 
same ground again and again.” 

“Give me till this evening, and then you shall 
have my decision,” and to this request Clive s0 
resolutely adhered that Nina and her father at last 
acceded. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
OPINION. 


Se 


HELEN 
An excursion to the lovely pleasure-grounds of a 
baronet living a few miles distant had been planned 
for that day, and, in spite of the weather looking 
somewhat unpromising, the arrangement was ad- 
hered to. 

Mrs. Irby, although her headache had nearly left 
her, did not feel well enough for so long a ride, and 
Clive would fain have excused himself; for it was 
not thus he had proposed to pass hours fraught with 
so much importance to his future. But Nina would 
not hear of his leaving her on this, the last day she 
was to spend at the Lodge, and very reluctantly he 


EXPRESSES HER 


gave way. 

Helen went because it was less trouble to go than 
to find reasons for declining; and Milly and her 
younger sister, Ida, were of the party, and flew 
hither and thither in high glee at the prospect of 
so delightful an excursion. 

The wagonette hired for the occasion was at the 
door, the servants were stowing in a hamper of 
provisions for the luncheon that was to be eaten 
Nina 
seats, 


under Sir Henry’s magnificent beech-trees, 
and the sisters were hurrying to take their 
and Helen was more leisurely descending the 
to join them, when Mrs. Irby, in dressing-gown and 
slippers, her thin face still flushed with pain, half 


stairs 


opened her chamber door, and peeped out. 

“Ts it you, my dear? 
papa. I wanted to see him before he went away.” 

“Shall I send Mr. Irby to you?” Helen queried. 

Mrs. Irby hesitated. ‘ He will be vexed if I cause 
any further delay; he is annoyed already by cook 
having neglected to get the sandwiches cut in time. 
If you will také a message to him, it will do as well. 
It is only to beg of him to remember my injunction 
with regard to Milly.” 

Helen looking surprised, Mrs. Irby made a hurried 
explanation. 

“T feel so certain that you will have rain, that I 
wished to keep her at home; I do not like her to 
catch cold; but her father would not hear of her 
being disappointed. 
weather should prove unfavourable, he has promised 
not to let her return home in the open carriage, but 
by train. The station is close to the park gates, so 
that there will be no difficulty in doing this,” 

Helen delivered her message faithfully, and then 
thought no more of Mrs. Irby’s anxious looks, for the 
sun peeped through the clouds. The baronet’s gardens 
proved as lovely as they were said to be, and Nina 
never very reticent—at the earliest opportunity 
whispered the particulars of the morning conference. 

“And Mr. Elsely bas consented? He will re- 
nounce all the plans he had been forming, and 
settle in Liverpool! I could not have thought it! 

“Why not?” Nina demanded, bridling a little. 
“Papa said that no man in his senses would refuse to 


I was in hopes that it was 


Pray remind him that if the 





” 





| give up such a Utopian scheme when something very 


muck better was set before him.” 

But Helen’s next speech was still more annoying. 

“I never imagined that a man professing such 
sentiments as Mr. Elsley’s could have been biased 
by the prospect of the advantages and prospects your 
father has held out.” 

“Why should not Clive prefer a happy prosperous 
life to such an unthankful one as he would have 
spent amongst the brickmakers?” retorted Nina. 
*“Wouldn’t any man do the same ? ” 

“Any man but he! I have always fancied that 
he would be firm and consistent under any cireum- 
stances,” 

“We had a great, great deal of trouble to convince 

him,” Nina confessed. 
In other words the 
temptation proved irresistible. I shall always be 
glad to know that Mr. Elsley is appreciated, but 
I think I should have respected him more if he 
had adhered to his first purpose.” 

And Helen said this with a burst of ill-natured 
exultation. If—she still said i, although the time 
was drawing very near—she did consent to wed Mr. 
Dunlop secretly, Clive Elsley, of whose sorrowful 
reprobation she had felt more dread than of the 
world’s censures, would perforce spare her; for how 
could he sit in judgment upon her who had proved so 
weak himself ? 

“You are too hard upon poor dear Clive,” Nina 
remonstrated ; “Iam sure he was not swayed by the 


“But you did succeed ? 


mere monetary advantages offered him. I do not 
believe that any selfish considerations had any 


weight with him. It was for my sake; he began to 
waver as soon as papa doubted whether I should 
keep my health, and I owned that I dreaded that 
dreary common. He began to melt as soon as he 
saw my tears.” 

“Then I do not envy you a victory ever Mr. 
Elsley’s principles, if it had to be won by appeals to 
his affections,’ Helen told her, scornfully. 

“ What unkind things you say, Miss Quatermaine ! 
If Clive marries me ought he not to make my com- 
fort and my happiness his first consideration ? ” 

“We were not speaking of what the husband 
ought to do, but the wife,” asserted Helen. “ My 
creed has always been that a woman should sacrifice 
herself rather than tempt him she loves to lower his 


” 


crest.” 

“Tm not sure that I understand you,” said Nina, 
doubtfully. 

“T mean that if you availed yourself of your 
influence to induce Mr. Elsley to act contrary to the 
dictates of his conscience, you degraded where it 
should have been your glory to exalt him. Had 
I been in your place, Nina Croye, I should have 
respected my lover more if he had refused to quit his 
post, more than you ever will now he has shown you 
how weak he can be.” 
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“Really, Miss Quatermaine, you are saying too 
much!” cried Nina, who was now losing her temper. 
“You talk as if Clive had done something wrong. 
Weak, indeed! are you always strong-minded 
enough to choose whatever is disagreeable rather 
than what you prefer?” 

Helen’s head drooped, and she made no answer, for 
the question had struck home, and she scarcely heard 
her incensed companion, as she added that, ‘after all 
it was papa who Lad argued the point with Clive, and 
as he, who must be wiser than Miss Quatermaine, 
thought that Clive had acted wisely, no one else 
could be justified in making ill-natured or high- 
flown speeches concerning him.” 

Having lamented this anon, Nina went off to find 
a more forbearing listener in Milly, to whom she 
expatiated on the pleasures of the busy city she 
loved best, until the drenching rain Mrs. Irby had 
presaged drove them to seek shelter in the lodge at 
the park gates, 

Helen, who had struck into a side path to avoid 
Clive and Mr. Croye, took refuge in a rustic temple, 
where she sat deep in painful thought, till a servant 
came in search of her with an umbrella, and brought 
the news that as there was no prospect of the sky 
clearing, Mr. Irby had decided on returning home at 
once, 


By the time Helen reached the wagonette the rest | 
| thought, and she turned into the nursery to forget 


of the party had taken their places, and in the hurry 


of donning the wrappers Mrs. Irby’s forethought had | 
supplied, and squeezing herself into the sheltered | 
happy as a queen!” said Nina, holding out the olive 


corner kept for her, she did not notice that Milly 
was sitting opposite. 


“But this is contrary to your mamma’s injunction!” | 
“She will be vexed when she finds | 
that she has been disobeyed. Why did you let Mr, | 


she exclaimed. 


Irby forget that you were not to be exposed to the 
long cold drive through the rain ?” 

“Hush, dear, it was unavoidable,” Milly whis- 
pered. ‘I will tell you how it happened presently. 
After all it is no worse for me than the rest.” 

But Helen shook her head, and continued to look 
grave, for she knew that Mrs. Irby’s anxiety with 
regard to her daughter’s health was not entirely with- 
out foundation. Milly had been troubled with a 


cough and a pain in her side all through the summer, | 


and it was still more uneasily that, as they alighted 


at the door of the Lodge, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Your feet | 





are wet; you are shivering. What will Mrs. Ivby 
say ?”’ 

“Indeed, Helen, it could not behelped. Papa was 
on his way to the station with me when he discovered 
he had emptied his purse. It was in hurrying back 
over the long grass that I got so wet.” 

“He might have borrowed of Mr. Croye or your 
cousin.” 

“No, no, Helen, how could he, after the manner in 
which Mr. Croye sneered when he tossed that half- 
crown to the gardener’s boy? Didn’t you hear him 
say that Mr. Irby’s was quite a royal progress. For 
his part, when he visited a rich man’s estate, he could 
not see the necessity of feeing every greedy fellow 
who officiously opened a gate or a door for you. I’m 
afraid papa is rather too liberal, don’t you think he 
ager” 

Helen, who was hurrying her up-stairs to change 
her damp shoes and skirts before Mrs, Irby saw her, 
made no answer, for she was glancing over her 
shoulder at Clive Elsley, who stood in the hall below, 
his arms folded, apparently contemplating the rain, 
that still fell heavily, but with an indescribabie 
something in his air and attitude that revealed his 
profound abstraction. Was he undergoing some such 
mental struggle as she was enduring? But no; Clive 
meditated nothing that was absolutely wrong, while 
she—but Helen dared not continue that strain of 


herself in a romp with the children. 
“It’s all right, Miss Quatermaine, and I amas 


branch an hour later. “You'll congratulate me, won't 
you! Clive consents to be guided by papa, and he is 
to follow us to Liverpool shortly.” 

Helen murmured the polite phrase that was ex- 
pected, but it was by a great effort. Again the 
contrast between her fate and Nina Croye’s struck 
her forcibly, and aroused her intense envy. Why 
was the path of this frivolous girl, who had no deep 
feelings that could be wounded—why, she _pas- 
sionately asked, was every obstacle smoothed out of 
it, while she herself was in such desperate straits ? 

When Helen reached her own chamber a letter 
lay on her dressing-table. The hand was Mr, Dunlop's, 
and, hardening herself against the voice of conscience, 
she tore it open. 

(To be continued.) 





THE RENDING OF 


THE TEMPLE VAIL. 


BY THE REV, CANON ELLIOTT, M.A., VICAR OF WINKFIELD, WINDSOR, 





\SSSHE rending of the Temple vail at the 
K is Crucifixion is one of those incidents 
which, in common with the super- 
natural darkness, is recorded by the 
three synoptical evangelists. St. Mat- 
thew ushers in the annunciation with the word 


“Behold!” as though he would say, “ Turn aside, 

and see this great sight, for the breaker, foretold 
| by Micah, has come up, and the earth is shaken, 
and the rocks are cleft asunder, and the graves 
are opened, and the vail of the Temple is rent in 
twain, from the top to the bottom.” 
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THE RENDING OF THE TEMPLE VAIL. 173 
In order to understand aright the typical signi- | significant lessons which are thus taught us. In 


ficance of the rending of the Temple vail, it will 
be needful to look back to its original design. We 
learn from Exodus xxvi. 31—33, that Moses was 
commanded to make a vail of blue, and purple, 
and scarlet, and fine twined linen, adorned with 
cherubim, and to hang it upon four pillars of acacia 
wood overlaid with gold, in such a manner that it 
should separate the holy place, in which the priests 
ministered, from the holy of holies. A similar vail 
was made by King Solomon (2 Chron. iii. 11), and 
adorned in like manner with cherubim, at the time 
of the erection of the first Temple. 

The vail thus fashioned and thus disposed 
answered the double purpose ofa wall of separation 
and of a door of access. As a wall of separation it 
not only excluded the view of the oracle from the 
Israelites generally, when the curtain which hung 
at the entrance of the sanctuary was withdrawn, 
but it vailed the holy of holies at all times from 
the eyes of the priests who ministered daily 
within the holy place. Nay, further, not even the 
high-priest himself was permitted to enter at all 
times within the innermost sanctuary, inasmuch 
as it was within the vail “in the cloud upon the 
mercy-seat,”’ that Jehovah was pleased to manifest 
His immediate presence (Leviticus xvi. 2); and 
so complete was the separation which sin had 
introduced between man and his Maker, that the 
sinner could not behold the face of the Creator 
and live (Exodus xxxiii. 20). It was thus that 
under the Mosaic dispensation the vail with its 
mysterious cherubim answered the same purpose 
for which the cherubim and the flaming sword 
were placed at the east of the garden of Eden, and 
barred the immediate access of man to the presence 
of God. But as at the Fall the promise of a De- 
liverer accompanied the curse, so also when the 
Mosaic dispensation succeeded to the Patriarchal, 
it pleased God to reveal more fully His own 
purposes of mercy touching the restoration of a 
ruined race to His favour here and to His presence 
hereafter. 

Hence it was that the same vail which at all 
other times served as an impenetrable barrier, 


became, once in the year, on the great Day of 


Atonement, a door of access. On that day, whilst 
the inferior priests were shut out from the 
sanctuary—for, in the great work of atonement, 
He who is the true High Priest will have none to 
share His mediation—the high-priest alone, clad 
in his plain linen robes, as the type of Him who 
for our sakes emptied Himself of His glory, passed 
through the outer court and the sanctuary, and 
bearing in his hands the golden censer with the 
sacred incense, entered within the vail, and there 
sprinkled the blood of the bullock and the goat 
upon and before the mercy-seat. 

Weare not left to work out for ourselves the 


the 8th, 9th, and 10th chapters of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews the typical character thus sustained 
by the Jewish high-priest is clearly unfolded. The 
holy of holies, we are expressly taught, was a type 
or figure of heaven itself (ix. 24). The vail which 
separated between the holy place and the most 
holy was therefore a standing witness to the sepa- 
ration which sin had introduced between man and 
God; whilst the entrance of the high-priest with 
the blood of atonement within the vail bore 
witness to the great truth that without the shed- 
ding of blood there could be no remission of sin 
(Heb. ix. 22) and no access into heaven. Now, the 
vail is explained in the same Epistle as typifying 
the flesh of Christ (x. 20). So long as the In- 
carnate Word tabernacled amongst men, His 
human nature not only served as a vail to the 
glory of His indwelling Godhead, but it served 
also as a curtain or barrier between Him who had 
taken our flesh and the glory into which He was 
about to enter. When this vail was rent upon the 
cross, the barrier which had hitherto intervened 
between God and man was removed; the middle 
wall of separation which sin had erected was 
thrown down; the true atonement, of which that 
made by the Jewish high-priest yearly was a type, 
was accepted by God on behalf of men, and thence- 
forth the new and living way was consecrated by 
which man can draw nigh to God (x. 20—22). 

Great and manifold were the results of this 
rending of the vail, this destruction of the earthly 
temple in which the Saviour of mankind had been 
content to enshrine for a time His indwelling 
deity. Next after the removal of the wall of sepa- 
ration between man and his Maker, may be noticed 
the destruction of the barrier which had hitherto 
separated between man and man; of the barrier 
which had hitherto existed between those various 
families of the human race which, though made 
| of our blood, had been estranged from one another ; 
and of the barrier between the faithful who are 
alive upon the earth and the faithful who sleep in 
the Lord. 

It is hard for us who, however imperfectly we 
realise the greatness of our privileges, have been 
long called by the name of Christ, to enter into the 
full import of the assurance conveyed to those 
who for ages and generations had been “aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers 
from the covenants of promise,” that thenceforth 
they were no longer “ strangers and foreigners” 
but “ fellow-citizens with the saints and of the 
household of God.” 

It is perhaps even more difficult for us to realise 
the greatness of the change as regards the pros- 
pect of the future, which was effected by the 
removal of that sense of final separation which 








| the death of friends and relatives must have pro- 
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duced upon the faithful of the older dispensation, 
and the introduction in its place of the conscious- 
ness of a joint participation in that living hope 
unto which Christians are begotten again in and 
through their Head, and in virtue of which all, 


whether in the body or out of the body, alike live | 


unto God. 


Another result of the rending of the vail upon | 


the cross was the unfolding of the types and 
shadows of the Old Testament Scriptures. As by 
the rending of the vail the most sacred and mys- 
terious portion of the Jewish temple was disclosed, 
so, by the rending of the vail of Christ’s flesh, the 
typical design of the furniture and the ordinances 
of the Temple was revealed. Then it was seen 
that all the sacrifices of the law pointed to the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world. Then it was seen that the blood of the 
bullock and the goat, sprinkled upon the mercy- 
seat and upon the golden altar, typified the blood 
of Christ applied by faith to the heart and to the 
conscience of the sinner. Then it was seen that 
the pot of manna, laid up within or beside the 
Ark of the Covenant, typified Christ as the living 
bread which came down from heaven; and that 
the mercy-seat which concealed from view the 
tables of the law deposited within the Ark, ty- 
pified Christ as the true propitiation for sin, and 
the true covering from the penalty of the law 
which men had broken. And then the pledge 
and earnest was given to the faithful, that, 
following in the steps of the Forerunner, they 
also shall hereafter be admitted within the vail, 
and, having experienced on earth a fellowship in 
the sufferings of their Lord, shall hereafter be 
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made partakers of the power of His endless life, 
But it is important to observe that the vail, 
though rent on Calvary, is not yet wholly taken 
away. As the vail of prejudice and unbelief stil] 
rests upon the eyes of the Jew in the reading of 
the law, so there remains also upon the believer in 
Jesus that vail of infirmity and of imperfection 
which the dissolution of the earthly tabernacle 
and the entrance into the heavenly mansions will 
alone remove. In exact proportion, however, to 
the inward revelation of Christ to the soul will be 
the clearer apprehension of the Word of God, and 
the deeper and more experimental application by 
the Spirit of the things of Christ. Whilst destitute 
of that inward revelation of Christ to the soul we 
shall behold nothing in the world around us but 
disorder, nothing in the world within us but de- 
filement, nothing in the prospect before us but 
destruction. When discerned in the light which 
is shed from the cross of Calvary, the past, the 
present, and the future all assume a new aspect. 
The law, with its types and its shadows, then 
becomes an effectual schoolmaster to Christ. The 
altar tells us of Christ as the one sacrifice for sin; 
the candlestick directs us to Christ as the true 
light of the world; the golden censer speaks to 
us of the virtue of Christ’s intercession; the 
mercy-seat reveals to us Christ as the true pro- 
pitiation for sin, and the only covering from 
wrath; whilst the assurance that the vail is for 
ever rent, and that the Forerunner has for us 


- entered the holiest of all, inspires the joyful hope 


that we too shall be admitted where He has gone 
before, and shall there behold His face, and shall 
for ever be conformed to His likeness. 





JOY-BELLS RINGING. 


10, mother, let us sit up to hear the joy- 
bells !”’ 

“No, dear, it would be much too 
late—they don’t ring till midnight. 
Go to bed like good children, and you 


” 


- ae 


y 


can get up as early as you wish in the morning. 

Little Harry looked disappointed, but soon fell 
asleep, and dreamed of Christmas bells; Emmy lay 
a long time awake, thinking of many things, and 


wondering if any one would give her a present to- 
morrow. Father would, surely, if he were here, but 
posr mother had not much money to spare, now that 
he was gone; and then she remembered how happy 
they had all been together last Christmas. It 
growing late; the wind howlea in noisy gusts round 
the corner of the house, and Emmy felt restless and 
excited; she had thought so long, that sleep was for 
the present entirely banished. ‘So much the better,” 
she said, half aloud, “ the joy-bells will 
I shall hear them after all, 


was 


soon ring, and 


o> 


What mournful noises 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


plaintive wail was heard. 


the wind is making to-night; it sounded just now 
like a pitiful ery, but I suppose I’m only imagining 
things in the dark.” 
was a slight lull in the blast, when again a low 
This time Emmy’s ears 
did not deceive her. “ That was the voice of a child 
I’m sure!” she exclaimed, starting up, and running to 
the window. At first all was dark, for thick clouds 
were drifting wildly across the moon, but presently a 
gleam of passing light made the fields and trees visible, 
and Emmy was certain she could distinguish a small 
figure crouching on the door-step just beneath her 
window. 


Some moments passed, there 


Instantly hurrying on some of her clothes, 
Mother was not yet 
her way down-stairs, 


she went to the next room. 
come up to bed. Feeling 
Emmy found Mrs. Wood still busy finishing some 
Christmas preparations, and she told of the ery she 
had heard, and of the poor child who lay on the steps 
shivering in the cold winter blast. Together they 
went to the hall-door, and there indeed was a little 
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girl, sobbing and crying as if her heart would break, 
while at the same instant the sound of bells pealed 
forth clearly and joyously, ‘borne on the midnight air 
from the neighbouring town. “The bells are wel- 
coming her, mother,” said Emmy, as she took the 
forlorn little one by the hand, and, leading her into 
the cheerful room, placed her beside a comfortable 
fre. How white and haggard that young face 
looked as she gazed around, half stunned by the 
sudden change from darkness and cold without to 
light and heat within! At length, when warmed and 
fed, she was able to answer a few questions. Her 
name, she said, was Suey. Mother was dead; she 
had no home, father travelled about from place to 
place doing jobs, and took her with him. Last night 
he had met, another man when they were leaving the 
village, and turned back with him, telling her to go 
along the road and he would soon overtake her; but 
she ran on very fast, because she was afraid father 
would be drunk, and then he was always cross, and 
often beat her for nothing. The poor child went a 
long way in the darkness and storm, but at length 
grew so tired, she was obliged to stop and rest, 
and seeing a light in the window of a house at no 
great distance, managed to reach the door, where she 
lay crying on the steps, and hoping some one might 
let her in. ‘Oh, mother!’ said Emmy, mayn’t she 
stay to-night, and to-morrow also, Christmas Day, 
you know.” 

“Yes, dear, we couldn’t send the poor child from 
our door in such weather, and at such an hour, just, 
too, as we are celebrating the coming of God’s own 
Son into the world.” 

“Mother, won’t He take any kindness we do for 
her as if it was done to Him?” 

“Yes, Emmy, we'll do it for His sake ;’’ and soon a 
comfortable bed was made up for the little stranger. 

“She can wear some of my clothes to-morrow, 
mother; you know she should not be in rags on 
Christmas Day. How dreadful it must be, having 
no home, no mother, and going about with such a 
bad father! Do you think he’d let her stay with us 
altogether ? ” 

“T dare say, dear, if we could afford to keep her. 
But I don’t think she’ll trouble any one long, poor 
little creature!” added Mrs. Wood, as she glanced at 
the white emaciated face of the sl 


ping child; “she 
has a bad cough, and is far too young and delicate 
for such a life of hardship.” 

Next morning Suey awoke early, and could not at 
first make out where she was; but when washe 1, and 
dressed in a set of Emmy’s outgrown clothes, no one 
would believe it was the sarae rageed dirty little girl 
who had laid erying on the steps the night before. 
The comfortable breakfast, the warm fire-side, the kind 
words and cheerful faces, the pretty toys mother had 
managed to buy for her children, all seemed to this 
uncared-for child like a new and wonderful world of 
which she had never even dreamed ; but when Emmy 
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presented her with an old doll of her own, that she 
also might have a Christmas present, her delight was 
too great for words, and she could only hug the 
treasure to her breast, while tears fell on its face 
When Mrs, Wood went 
to church the three children gathered round the fire, 
and Emmy—indeed, even little Harry—was shocked, 
to find that the stranger-child did not know anything 
about Christmas, or the Babe that was born so many 


from her large bright eyes. 


years ago at Bethlehem, or the angels that came and 
sang at His birth. Father never told her about such 
things, she said; indeed, she didn’t think he knew. 
Mother might, but it was so long ago she didn’t 
remember, but if Emmy would tell her more, she 
would like to hear. Then Emmy and Harry repeated 
all they had been taught of the wonderful event of 
the day. 

Little Suey listened attentively. “But if Jesus 
was so happy up in heaven,” she asked, “ why did He 
come here to be a baby? It’s not pleasant to be a 
child—I don’t like it.” 

“Ah! it was not to please Himself He came,” 
answered Emmy, and then for the first time she told 
“the old old story of Jesus and His love.” 

** And he went through all that!” exclaimed Suey, 
“and gave up His life at last, that we might go to 
live in heaven, and there’ll be joy among the angels 
if I go there! But I’d rather see Jesus than any of 
them, because He did so much for me, and He knows 
what it is to be a child.” 

Mrs. Wood could not bring herself to part with little 
Suey, and consign her again to the hard life which 
she had led. She hoped, too, that care and kindness 
might even yet restore her health. On inquiry next 
day, the father was soon found at the village ale- 
house, who gave a willing consent to the child’s re- 
maining where she was, if Mrs. Wood was kind 
enough to keep her. So it was all settled, and 
shortly after, the man left the neighbourhood, glad 
to be relieved of the charge of his little daughter. 

After a time Suey’s health began to improve. 
Shelter from the cold blasts, the warmth of a genial 
fire-side, and food, soon removed the 
pinched unnatural expression from her young face, 


wholesome 


the wan sickly hue gave place to a bright spot of 
colour in her cheeks, and the care-worn air to a 
happy child-like smile. Suey grew quite a pleasant- 
looking girl, and her heart was full of love and 
gratitude to the friends from whom she received so 
much kindness. Still, all through that winter and 
the following spring, she never lost a short trouble- 
some cough, which made Mrs. Wood a little uneasy 
at times; however, when the warm summer weather 
set in, it was rarely heard. Suey made herself useful 
in various ways, running messages for Mrs. Wood, 
The 


three children went to school together, and though 


or helping Emmy with any work she was doing. 


so much more backward than the others, Suey made 
rapid progress; but Sunday-school was her great 
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pleasure, for there she learned more and more about | peal of bells broke the solemn stillness. ‘ Twelve 


Jesus, who came down from heaven as a babe to live 
and die, and bear our sins, that we might be saved. 

Summer passed away, and with autumn the cough 
returned. The keen blasts of October seemed to 
chill all the warm bloom from Suey’s cheek; she 
ceased to be the active little messenger, felt always 
tired and languid, and grew paler and thinner 
day by day. Alas! the seeds of disease had been 
sown during those years of wandering, and the 
change had come too late to produce a permanent 
cure. The weather in early winter was unusually 
mild, and one of those deceptive improvements com- 
menced, which sometimes fill the heart with hopes, 
Emmy felt sure her young companion was really re- 
covering, and even Mrs. Wood thought she might 
possibly see another spring. 

Christmas came again, and again Emmy and Harry 
begged leave to sit up to listen for the joy-bells. 
“Not to-night, dears, the house must be kept very 
quiet. Suey is not so well, and I want her to get to 
sleep early.” 

Harry was soon in bed, but Emmy, finding it im- 
possible to rest, crept back to the room where her 
mother kept watch over the sick child. ‘‘ Do, mother, 
let me stay with you, ’tis so cold and dismal, I can’t 
sleep, and I’ll sit here quietly by the fire.” 

“You may, dear, for a little while. I’m afraid 
Suey’s very ill to-night.” An hour passed away. 
Emmy dozed by the fire while Mrs. Wood sat beside 
the bed, and Suey remained in a dull heavy sleep. 
“Mother,” whispered Emmy, suddenly starting up, 
*‘do you think she is worse? ” 

“Yes, dear; God is going to take her to Himself 
very soon.” 

“Oh! is there nothing we can do to make her 
better ?” 

“Nothing, Emmy! she will be quite well when 
the angels carry her to Him.” 

“But why was she sent tous just for one year, 
until we grew so fond of her ?” 

“That question I think you can answer yourself, 
Emmy.” 

“Yes, I know she had never heard about Jesus 
then, and God sent her to us that she might be 
taught. Don’t you think that’s it, mother ?” 

“T do, and we ought not to grudge her to Him 
now, when we remember the precious gift of His own 
Son which He made to us.” Again there was a long 
interval of silence, broken only by the sound of the 
drifting snow-flakes falling softly against the 
window-panes; when suddenly a loud and joyous 





o'clock!” murmured Mrs, Wood. 

“Christmas morning!” said Emmy, raising her 
head to listen. The sound had roused even the 
dying child, and, opening her eyes, she gazed upward 
with a smile. ‘“ Yes, they’re ringing for me, I must 
go.” 

“Tis only the Christmas bells, dear,” replied Mrs, 
Wood, “don’t you remember they rang to welcome 
you here last year?” 

“<The bells of heaven. There is joy to-day.’ The 
angels are ringing them now to welcome me to my 
new home. I’m so glad you heard them too, Emmy, 
for you’ll not be sorry I’m going.” Then closing 
her eyes, with a happy smile, little Suey lay quietly 
sleeping until God sent to take her away from the 
cold falling snow, the cares and trials of this weary 
world, to spend the birth-day of her Lord and 
Saviour with the angels, “‘in His presence where there 
is fulness of joy.” 8: Tk. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


52. Quote a passage from the book of Job in 
which he condemns the worship of the sun and moon. 

53. What two writers in the New Testament refer 
the fall of Balaam the prophet to covetousness ? 

54. Quote passage in which the prophets are 
spoken of as anxiously searching to find out the time 
of the coming of our Lord to which their prophecies 
referred. 

55. In Proverbs ix. 8 we read, “ Reprove not a 
scorner lest he hate thee.” What words of our Lord 
express the same idea? 

56. What passage in the book of Ezekiel shows 
that he must have dwelt much among an agricultural 
people ? 

57. What city is mentioned as being specially the 
centre of the worship of the goddess Diana? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 144, 

44, Near to Bethlehem, where they had founded a 
colony (Jer. xli. 17). 

45. “Cursed be the day wherein I was born: let 
not the day wherein my mother bare me be blessed,” 
&e. (Jer. xx. 14—18). 

46. ‘These nations shall serve the king of Babylon 
seventy years” (Jer. xxv. 11). 

47, St. Paul, who says, “For I know this, that 
after my departing shall grievous wolves enter in 
among you, not sparing the flock”’ (Acts xx. 29). 
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JESSIE’S GRAVE. 


That I so soon have lost ; In this familiar place— 
“4” The bud that bloomed in shine and shower, T miss the clasping of a hand, 
And perished in the frost, The vision of a face. 


588 


Yo 
G" fair and fresh the fragile flower | Sad memory muses whilst I stand 
| 
| 
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My life had sunshine years ago— 
But lost delight is vain ; 

The blossom dead beneath the snow 
Shall one day bloom again, 


Now in her early grave she lies, 
In deep, unrufiled rest ; 
The eyelids drooping on her eyes, 
The quiet in her breast. J. RB. E. 








JOVINIAN; OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY W. H, G. KINGSTON, AUTHOR OF “ THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE.” 


CHAPTER VI.—A DEBATE. 

T length, one evening, the whole of the 
pontiffs of the sacred college were as- 
sembled, and it was evident from their 
manner that a matter of more than 





forward. The gods being invoked, and the usual 
forms hurried over, Coecus, who acted as president, 
rose, 

“Friends and brother pontiffs,” he began, “ disas- 
trous news hasreached me. You well know that the 
emperor has long been favourable to the Christians. 
He has now openly declared himself a convert to 
their faith. His motive it is easy to perceive—it is to 
prove, indubitably, that he considers that the Chris- 
tians throughout the empire already outnumber the 
followers of the ancient faith; and perchance he hopes 
to obtain pardon from the God of the Christians for 
the murder of his son, the hapless Crispus, of his 
wife, the traduced Fausta, of his nephew, and 
brother-in-law, Licinius, and the many others his 
jealousy has doomed to death. Be that as it may, 
his acts show enmity to the ancient faith; he has 
already in the East destroyed numerous temples of 
the gods, and prohibited the celebration of many of 
those august mysteries which have existed from time 
immemorial, Holding, as he does, the office of Ponti- 
fex Maximus, putting us and our holy college on one 
side, he has taken upon himself the right to raise 
the ministers of the Christians to high ranks and 
dignities, and has issued edicts accordingly, so that 
from henceforth those men whom we have hitherto 
looked down upon will, claiming the authority of the 
emperor, vaunt it overus; and what is of more con- 
sequence, will obtain the revenues which have hitherto 
flowed into our coffers; while we, neglected and de- 
graded, must sink into insignificance. Are we, I ask, 
my friends, tamely to submit to such treatment? and 
are no means to be found to arrest the progress of 
this pestiferous religion, which so many of wealth 
and rank are eagerly embracing ; and which, now it 
has become fashionable at court, will still further 
increase? Can no one suggest a scheme by which 
we may retain our office, and still, as of yore, govern 
the minds of the multitude? Unless some plan can 
be devised, I warn you all that our course is run, and 
penury and neglect must be our lot.” 

Silence followed the address of Coecus, a groan 
alone now and then escaping from the bosoms of 


the pontiffs; for they had not watched the rapid | 





CABS} usual importance was to be brought | 
| answered; “far from giving way to despair, I feel 





increase of the Christian faith among all ranks 
without being conscious that the system they sup- 
ported was tottering to its base. At length, one by 
one, they broke silence; but their proposals were 
treated as vain and useless by the sagacious Cecus, 

“We have but one resource, my friends,’ he 


confident that it will succeed, if carried out with due 


| wisdom and secresy. But we must be united, and 


by forming strict rules for our guidance, we shall 
still retain our power and influence, and govern the 
minds, not only of the people of Rome, but of those 
of the nations subject to her. We ourselves must 
become Christians! Some few may doubt our con- 
version, but the great mass will gladly welcome us, 
and continue to pay us the honour we have hitherto 
received. I say not this till after profound reflection. 
Our sacred college will still exist, and, by the exertion 
of our influence, we shall obtain the appointment of 
the bishops and presbyters of the Christians, chosen 
either from our own body, or from among such men 
as we shall find ready to support us. We shall have 
but to change the names of the gods. Already have 
many of the Christians begun to worship those whom 
they esteem holy, or who were put to death in the times 
of Nero, Diocletian, and other emperors. Their folly 
will greatly facilitate our object, and it will matter 
little to us under what names the immortal gods are 
worshipped. We may, by proper caution, induce 
them to adore our own great goddess, the Queen of 
Heaven; she who has been, shall be, and whose mys- 
terious existence none among mortals can comprehend. 
Be it known to you, my friends, that He whom these 
Nazarenes worship, the prophet of Nazareth, was, 
they say, born of a woman; and surely, as they adore 
him, so may they easily be induced to adore his 
mother; and it appears to me that they can be led 
away from the worship they pay to Him, to offer it 
to one whom we would present to them in the place 
of that human mother. Thus shall we by degrees 
wean them from the faith they now hold—if we 
cannot openly oppose the progress of this new 
religion, we can corrupt it—and if the gods and 
goddesses of ancient Rome are overthrown, we can 
place other objects of worship in their stead, or re- 
name them rather, from the persons whom the 
Christians are wont to regard with respect. Those 
who have been taught to worship a dead Cesar will 
as willingly fall down before the statue of a woman 
whom they consider a saint; thus it will give us but 
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little trouble to change the religious observances and 
ceremonies to which the people have been accustomed 
to suit the new religion. Let us not then give way | 
to despair; Rome will continue, as of yore, faithful 
to the worship of the ancient gods, and we, their | 
priests, shall retain our power and influence.” | 
The scheme proposed by Ceecus met with general 
approbation. Jovinian had retained his seat, his | 
eyes fixed on his manuscript, but attentively listening 
to all that was uttered. The words he heard, “If we 
cannot overcome, we can corrupt,” especially struck 
his ear ; he was too well acquainted with the errors 
which had crept in among the assemblies of the 
Christians not to be sensible that even those who 
held the faith might be led astray—how much more 
easily might the ignorant idolaters be led to worship 
any objects presented to them. As he sat motionless 
in his place of concealment, yet more of the scheme 
was revealed; the characters of the very persons who 
were to be: made its instruments were discussed. A 
feeling of horror and dismay crept over him, Could 
he by any means be enabled to counteract it? He 
resolved to take counsel of his aged friend, Gentianus. 
So strictly had he hitherto been watched that he 
knew full well the difficulties to be encountered in 
making his escape; should his uncle Gaius discover 
that he had been present he would guard him still 
more closely. He dared not move lest he might be 
seen; at present he was concealed from the as- 
sembled pontiffs by a pillar, but the slightest move- 
ment might betray him. At length the conclave 
broke up, and drawing their togas around them, the 
pontiffs retired. Jovinian, trembling at the thought 
of the dark scheme he had discovered, made his way ' 
back to his room. Helpless as he was, he felt unable 
to do anything to counteract the plans of the con- 
spirators, yet it was at all events his duty to make | 
them known to the leading Christians of Rome; but 
whom among them could he trust besides Amulius, 
and Gentianus and his family? The first, though a 
presbyter, and a faithful and earnest man, might not 
have the courage to denounce a person of power and 
influence like the pontiff Coecus, supported as he was 
not only by the members of his college, but by all 
the wealthy philosophers and idolaters in Rome. 
Amulius might even doubt the accuracy of his state- 
ments; Gentianus was far more likely to believe 
them, could he manage to communicate with him. 
Should, however, Gaius suspect that he had been 
present at the conference, he would be kept a far 
closer prisoner than before. Was Eros to be 
trusted? he could not have failed to discover that 
Jovinian had been absent from his room—he might 
have informed Gaius of the fact. Though Eros had | 
professed to be deeply interested in what he had 
heard at the assembly of the Christians, it was doubt- | 
ful whether he had been really converted; even if he 
were so, the dread of the consequences to himself | 
should his captive regain his liberty, might prevent | 


| ment for their infidelity. 


him from conniving at his escape. Jovinian, there- 
fore, felt that it would be prudent. not to trust him, 
and eager as he was to get away, he endeavoured to 
appear reconciled to his lot. From principle as well 
as from disposition, anything like duplicity was es- 
pecially hateful to him, but he was driven to prae- 
tise it, as affording him the only prospect of escaping 
from the thraldom in which he was held. Gaius 
appeared to be completely deceived ; he spoke more 
openly to his nephew than he had hitherto done, 
though at the same time he was too wary not to 
keep the same strict watch over him as at first. He 
now frequently took him out when he went abroad 
to visit the temples to give directions to the flamens 
and to advise them how to comport themselves in the 
perilous circumstances in which they were placed. 
One and all were alarmed at the information which 
constantly reached them of the emperor’s opposition 
to the ancient faith, and the support and patronage 
he afforded the Christians. Already numerous con- 
versions had taken place among the patricians, as 
wellas among persons of inferior rank ; whole famélies 


'who had hitherto appeared to be staunch idolaters 


now professed themselves to be Christians. They 
now met together openly for worship in several parts 
of the city, and had already begun to erect several 
churches ; while money contributed by the faithful 
for the support of widows and orphans and others in 
distress flowed into the coffers of their bishop. 
Wherever Gaius went the flamens met him with sad 
countenances; though after he had held conversation 
with them in private, they generally appeared to be- 
come more cheerful. 

He was one day paying a domiciliary visit to the 
temple of Apollo, having entered by the door sacred 
to the flamens in the rear of the edifice. Gaius had 
a long conversation with the chief flamen, while 
Jovinian was allowed to amuse himself with looking 
over some ancient manuscripts kept in a chest in 
the room in which they were sitting. The flamen 
listened attentively to the remarks of his superior. 

« By the Immortals, we need not despair, Cetus 


| guiding us!” he exclaimed; ‘ whatever he proposes, 


he may depend on our carrying out to the letter.” 
“ Then listen, Flaccus,” said Gaius; “ we can no 


| longer hide from the people the progress made by the 


new faith, or that it is patronised by the emperor, 
but we may persuade them that the gods are grieved 


'at the abandonment of their ancient worship; or 


should a pestilence occur, or an earthquake, or a 
storm of unusual violence, we may easily make them 


| believe that the infliction has been sent as a punish- 


Would that such would 


occur! it would help us greatly in our object. In 


' the meantime, we can employ such means as are at 


our disposal. It would be well if we could make all 
the statues of the gods in Rome weep together, or 
roll their eyes, or groan in concert.” 

“The thought is a bright one,” answered Flaccus ; 
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“by means of arrangements in the interior of our 
statue we can reach the head, and through the two 
small holes in the corners of the eyes, press forth 
from a sponge a rivulet of water, if we so wish. I 
will then, from before the altar, announce the cause 
of the great Apollo’s grief, and urge his votaries to 
renewed devotion, and to withstand the pernicious 
teachings of the Christians.” 

“The temple is already well filled, and the sooner 
we play the——I mean, the sooner the miracle is 
performed the better, for delays are dangerous,” said 
Gaius. 

* We might perform it at once,” answered Flaccus, 
“but we require a boy of small size who can climb 
up into the head of the statue; and my own son, 
whom I can trust, is sick at home. The youth 
yonder, however, though somewhat big, might manage 
to climb up without much difficulty.” As he spoke 
he looked towards Jovinian. ‘You can confide in 
him that he will not betray us?” 

“T am not certain on that point,” answered Gaius ; 
and calling to his nephew he desired him to swear 
that he would not reveal what he was about to com- 
municate. 

“Tf lawful, I am ready to do whatever you desire,” 
answered Jovinian. 

“Can it be otherwise, foolish boy, when I wish it?” 
exclaimed Gaius. “Know you not that I have the 
power to force you to do whatever I may require ?” 

“T will, at all events, promise not to repeat what- 
ever you may think fit to say to me,” said Jovinian. 

*‘T wish you, then, simply to play off a trick upon 
the ignorant people collected in the temple,” said 
Gaius, “See here; all you have to do is to climb 
into the head of the statue through the trap which 
the flamen Licinius Flaccus will show you, and to 
press a sponge into the hollows of the eyes till you 
have emptied the amphora which you will take up 
with you. Be not startled if you hear some deep 
groans close to your ears; they will be uttered by 
the flamens, and will serve to give more effect to the 
flowing of the tears.” 

“Pardon me, but I cannot take part in such a 
device,” answered Jovinian. “I have given my pro- 
mise not to repeat what you have told me; but obey 
you in this matter I cannot.” 

Gaius, whose aim was to gain the affections of his 
nephew, restrained his rising anger, and turning to 
the flamen, observed, “You must find some other 
boy of smaller size, for my nephew is, I suspect, too 
big properly to perform the task.” 

“T am unwilling to lose this opportunity of work- 
ing on the minds of the people,’ answered Flaccus ; 
“J will, therefore, send for my son, or some other 
boy who can be trusted.” 

He immediately went out. While he was absent, 
Gaius lectured his nephew; but Jovinian was firm, 
and even ventured to expostulate on the subject with 
Gaius, who, however, only laughed at him for his 





| folly, as he called it. In a short time the flamen 


returned, bringing a short and slight lad, who was 
directed what to do. Two of the flamens remained 
behind, while the rest entered the temple. The boy 
was led to a trap-door at the back of the altar, while 
two flamens mounted to a gallery level with the head 
of the statue. Presently groans were heard, so deep 
and mournful that it seemed scarcely possible they 
could be uttered by a human being, while cries and 
shouts arose from the temple, and the words which 
reached Jovinian’s ears were, “The great god is 
weeping! Apollo mourns! woe, woe to Rome!” 

He was thankful when at length Gaius, taking 
his hand, led him from the temple. On their way 
through the streets they heard people talking of the 
wonderful miracle which had just been witnessed in 
the temple of Apollo. 

“The god sheds tears at the thoughts of being 
driven ignominiously from the city where he has so 
long dwelt!” exclaimed some. “Did you hear how 
he groaned ? Fearful! What will next happen? It 
is a wonder the great Jove and all the gods did not 
descend from their pedestals aud drive these Naza- 
rene infidels into the Tiber.” 

“Tt would be a worthy deed, and well-pleasing to 
the Immortals, if you, who carry weapons, were to 
attack the wretches, and treat them as they de- 
serve,” whispered Gaius to the crowd of idolaters 
among whom he was making his way. Just then 
a line of twelve lictors appeared carrying the 
fasces, making way for one of the consuls, who 
walked along with dignified pace on some official 
business. 

“Silly people,” he remarked, as he heard the 
exclamations of the crowd, “you will, ere long, see 
the statues of the Nazarene saints weeping if you 
obstinately refuse to follow the faith our august 
emperor has adopted.” 

He smiled as he saluted Gaius, and their eyes 
met, but the presence of the lictors restrained 
them, and they separated, going towards their re- 
spective homes. Gaius did not speak a word to 
Jovinian till they reached the college. “Go to 
your room, I will follow you there,” said the pon- 
tiff to his nephew, in a sterner tone than he was 
wont to use. Jovinian was prepared for a severe 
lecture. He prayed that he might have grace to 
act consistently with his profession. In a short 
time Gaius appeared, and having ordered Eros, 
who had been at his post, to retire, he threw him- 
self on the couch by the table on which Jovinian’s 
books were placed. 

“ Of what folly have you been guilty!” he ex- 
claimed ;” what induced you to refuse to take part 
in a harmless deceit, such as has been frequently 
practised on occasions of necessity, when it has been 
important to awaken the slumbering faith of the 
votaries of the gods? Know you not that it is one 
of our chief maxims that deceit of any sort is lawful 
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when the result is likely to prove beneficial, and that 
evil may be done provided a good object is to be 
attained? You have been miserably taught if you 
do not understand this.” 

“ According to the precepts of the faith I hold, no 
deception can be practised, and no evil done without 
offending a pure and holy God, who looks upon all 
deceit as sinful, and cannot sanction the slightest 
approach to sin,” answered Jovinian, boldly. “I 
could not, without offending Him whom I serve, have 
assisted in the imposture practised on the ignorant 
multitude. I promised not to speak of what I heard, 
or I would tell the people of the trick played upon 
them, and thus win them to the worship of the one 
true God.” 

“ What is this I hear? ” exclaimed Gaius ; “ I had 
hopes that you had been weaned from your folly, and 
would have been ready to follow the career I have 
marked out for you. Should I disown you and 





turn you out into the world, by what means cin you 
support your miserable existence ? ” 

“ The Lord I desire to serve cares for those who 
love Him,” answered Jovinian, without hesitation. 
“T have no fear of what man can do to me, I speak 
with no disrespect to you, my uncle—i am ready to 
obey you in ali things lawful.” 

“ You are a foolish and obstinate boy,” exclaimed 
Gaius. I will, however, give you a further trial. 
Only do as I desire, and you may retain your Christian 
faith, but if you thwart my plans, I must use sterner 
measures than I have hitherto adopted. Perhaps ere 
long you will discover that I am not so much opposed 
to the faith of the Nazarenes as you now fancy.” 

Gaius rose, and leaving Jovinian to reflect on what 
he had said, returned to the hall, where the other 
pontiffs were assembled to discuss the subject which 
now occupied all their thoughts. 

(To be continued.) 


COMFORTABLE WORDS. 


BY THE REV. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A., VICAR OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S, HIGHBURY. 


“ For our light affliction, which is but for 2 moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory, while we~ 
look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the things which are seen are temporal ; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal,” —2 CorinTHIANs iv, 17, 18. 


N this verse the apostle speaks about 
a result, and about a condition ; the 
result is an “ exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory,” the condition is 
that we should “look not at the 

things which are seen, but at the things which are 

not seen.” Let us consider the condition first. 

I. If we look at the things unseen and eternal, 
we shall obtain the blessing—not, it is to be pre- 
sumed, otherwise. Now the effect which trouble 
produces depends altogether upon the way in 
which trouble is borne. It is a matter of sufficient 
notoriety that it is not “ good” for everybody to be 
afflicted. It is meant to be good, but in point of 
fact it is not so. In some cases suffering exas- 
perates and embitters; in other cases the disap- 
pointment of cherished expectations only creates 
an intenser thirst than ever for the good things 
of the world. Trouble, long continued, not unfre- 
quently drives to despair; whilst in a very large 
number of instances a momentary impression is 
produced, which passes away to leave the heart 
more careless, more insusceptible of spiritual 
emotion and spiritual enlightenment than it was 
before. Now in such cases as these it is clear 
that the mischief arises from an inability to see 
through the outward appearance into the inner 
meaning and significance of the trial. The eye 
rests upon that which is visible—upon the pain, 
upon the loss, upon the disappointment, upon the 
thwarting, upon the failure, or whatever it may 
be. It cannot penetrate below the surface, into 











the mind of God. ‘There isa keen realisation of 
seen things, but there is no realisation of the 
things that are unseen. In order, then, that we 
should profit by the discipline of affliction, it is 
necessary that we should be conscious of some- 
thing beyond the affliction. There must be the 
onward look. We lose the benefit if we allow 
ourselves to be too much occupied with the frame- 
work of the trial. It is-when the trouble is, as it 
were, a medium through which we gaze into 
the realities of the eternal world, it is when we 
can behold God our Father behind the events 
which have happened and are happening, and 
when we can recognise His tender care and loving 
compassion in all—it is then that affliction pro- 
duces its proper effect upon us. Then the condition 
of the apostle is fulfilled. We are looking, not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are unseen, and so are prepared to receive the 
blessing. 

All this of course amounts to saying that the 
true use of life depends upon our being taught of 
the Spirit of God. There is an outer and an inner 
world. The former obtrudes itself upon us, it is 
urgent in its claims, it is clamorous in its appeals, 
there is a sort of tyranny about it, and the danger 
is that we should by degrees so yield ourselves 
to it as to become entirely absorbed by the fasci- 
nation which it is able to exercise; as to forget 
that there is anything behind and beyond the 
mask of things which it presents to our view. But 
this outer world passes away. Always changing 
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now, 2.d shifting into various forms, the time is 
coming when it will disappear altogether, and leave 
behind it only the effects which it has produced 
upon human souls. The inner world, on the other 
hand, is the world of reality ; the things belonging 
to it are eternal, for they are connected with God; 
and happy are they who have insight given them 
to penetrate through the passing appearance to 
discern what lies beyond. To know the truth of 
things, to be secured from deception, to be able to 
distinguish between the actual and the seeming, 
between the true and the false, to walk through 
life as one who is sure of the ground on which 
he is treading—this is the privilege of those who 
are enlightened by the Spirit of God. God gives 
insight, and without this insight the inner world 
of reality—although we may be theoretically 
conscious of its presence—will be practically lost to 
us behind the shows and pageantry of the present 
passing scene. 

II. We pass on now to consider, in the second 
place, the result of affliction when it is rightly used. 
“This light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” 

It is far, we think, from being the apostle’s 
intention to undervalue the severity of human 
trouble. In no case is suffering “joyous, but 
grievous.” In many cases it is something abso- 
lutely terrible. Many of us have, probably, been 
called upon to witness agonies the very sight of 
which was almost as much as the human spirit 
could endure. What must it have been to have to 
bear them? “Light affliction!” Affliction is not 
light in itself, not light to our weak flesh and 
blood, to our sensitive hearts, to our shrinking 
fears, to our tender affections. Nor, again, can it be 
said to be “ only fora moment.” The words seem 
inapplicable, inappropriate, when we remember 
how many there are who are called upon to submit 
to.a lifelong sorrow, how many whose households 
are darkened with a cloud which can never be 
wholly lifted off and pass away, how many who 
drag with them wearily a body racked with the 
torture of almost incessant pain, and who can hope 
to find no refuge, no relief, except in the grave. 
“ But-for a moment!” Think what mdments are 
when you are in suffering! Give a keen agony, 
and your “moment” stretches out into an age; 
years seem to have passed since you felt the com- 
fort of being free from pain. “ But for a moment !” 
Think how one sin will sometimes poison the whole 
of the future life! or how the misconduct of a child 
will darken and embitter all the remaining years 
ef its parents! No! the apostle cannot mean to 
speak disparagingly of the ills of human life. 
He was a man of too much feeling for that. He 
simply means to draw a contrast between the 
transitory nature of human aiffliction and the 





eternal nature of the blessing to which it leads, 
between the insignificance of the most grievous 
suffering when compared with the exceeding 
weight of glory which should afterwards follow— 
for transitory sorrow is, like everything else con- 
nected with human life. It seemed in those first 
crushing moments as if you would never rejoice 
again, as if it would be a sin almost to rejoice 
again; to your darkened spirit everything wore 
an aspect of gloom; you felt it out of place that 
even the sun should shine and the flowers look 
bright, and that Nature should be as gay as if 
nothing had happened; the laughter of children 
at their sports, the cheerful greeting of friend by 
friend jarred upon your heart, it seemed un- 
feeling —was it right that they should rejoice 
whilst you were so sad? But somekow or other 
(God intended that it should be so) the keenness 
of the affliction faded away. It is not all gone; 
you would not wish it all gone; the traces 
remain, and will remain. But it is very different 
from what it was at first. Your sorrow, true, 
deep, real as it was, has been transitory, like 
everything else that belongs to human life. You 
thought it would be for ever, it has not proved 
to be so. And as to “the exceeding weight of 
glory”-—though here we cannot speak with the same 
certainty of experience—can we doubt that, when 
the Christian arrives in heaven, he will feel that 
his trials, heavy as they seemed to be at the time, 
are not worthy to be mentioned by the side of the 
exceeding great reward which God has prepared 
for them that love Him ? 

III. But let us try to understand how affliction 
works for the Christian an exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. We may take for granted that 
“glory” is not so much a thing impressed upon 
us from without, as something inherent in us, 
and shining from within. In fact, it is character 
displayed. We would not, indeed, venture to deny 
that there is an external bestowment of scme kind 
or other in the matter. God may give honours, 
station, rewards, enjoyments, to His people; pro- 
bably He will; but the root and substratum of all 
is in the man himself. Now, if this be so, we can 
understand how affliction produces the particular 
effect of which the apostie speaks. Righteous- 
ness, love, purity, patience, faith—these are the 
“eternal” things. Afflicticn belongs to time, these 
things belong to eternity, and they abide for ever 
in the soul of him in whom they are inwrought 
by the spirit of God. By affliction, then, rightly 
used, Christian character is built up. It is the 


school in which the Christian becomes especially 
conversant with eternal realities. Wher we are 
in danger of thinking that the things of this 
world, the “ seen’’ things, are of more value than 
the things of the kingdom of God, righteousness, 
truth, purity —then aflliction is sent to teach 
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us the difference. Not that affliction comes for 
this reason only, but this is one reason why it | 
comes; and we learn much at such a time. To 
express it in a single word, we learn that the 
things by which we are surrounded, and to which 
we are too much inclined to give our hearts, are 
temporary and transient, and that the things that | 
are not seen are eternal. It may be of some import- | 
ance to us (for we would not take an overstrained 
and exaggerated view of human life) to secure our- | 
selves a foothold on this world of ours, to surround 
ourselves with comforts, to obtain the respect and 
importance of our fellow-men, but of far greater 
importance is it to be noble in character, to be 
just, and pure, and loving, and unselfish, and true. 
The one is transient. Money cannot be carried 
to heaven. Friends must part ; strength will decay, 
even in the strongest. The man whose name is 
in everybody’s mouth to-day will be forgotten to- 
morrow. And even under the most favourable 
circumstances we must some day loose our hold 
of all that we now hold with so tenacious a grasp. 
But the characteristics of the soul are abiding. 
What says the Scripture? “The fashion of this 
world passeth away, but he that doth the will of 





God abideth for ever.”” And this lesson is, per- 
haps, nowhere so well, so thoroughly learnt, as in 
the school of affliction. 

We have spoken of righteousness, and truth, 
and purity, and nobleness of character, as consti- 
tuting the “eternal glory.” But we have not for- 
gotten that these unseen and abiding things are 
only to be found in their source, in the person of 
the unseen Jesus Christ, and that it is only by 
living union with Him that we can become pos- 
sessed of them. 

The work of affliction, then, is really to break 
down the screens, the barriers, the hindrances 
which interpose themselves between our souls and 
Christ, and to bring us into closer and more inti- 
mate contact with Himself. From that clinging to 
Him thus produced, from that walking with Him, a 
spiritual resemblance to Him arises. Not righteous 
in ourselves, not pure in ourselves, not loving in 
ourselves, not noble in ourselves, but deriving all 
from Him, we are gradually changed into His 
image; and it is in this likeness to their divine 
Master that the “glory” of the people of Christ 
consists. “ We know that when He shall appear we 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 








THE SONG OF A LIFE. 


Danced the sunshine o’er the sea; 
7 Glory never growing dimmer, 
Bright’ning all the world for me! 
As in olden story, golden 
Were the bonds that made our bliss, 
For we loved, and were beholden 
Each to each for happiness. 


ee glimmer, shimmer, shimmer, 
A} 


Lightly dancing, brightly glancing, 
Leapt the brooklet in its bed, | 
Every rippling note entrancing, 
With its message, heart and head ; 
Each tone seeming to us dreaming, 
Merged in one grand strain of love, 
All the glorious present gleaming 
Bright as sunny skies above. 


Swaying, swinging, loudly ringing, } 


Pealed the merry wedding-bells, 
Joyous tones of pleasure bringing, 
Echoing through the leafy dells ; 
Sweet, sweet chorus, pealing o’er us, 
Pouring forth glad hopeful lays, 
Till the future gleamed before us, 
Full of bright and golden days. 


1% * *% * BS * 


Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Fell the rain-drops on the pane, 
With a ceaseless din and clatter 
Beating in upon my brain; 
Wan and eerie, sad and weary, 
Every sound one burden bore— 
** Life for you is very dreary, 
All your days are clouded o’er.” 


* * * * * * * 


Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 
Little footsteps on the stair, 
Bursting in with childish chatter, 
Breaking in upon my care. 
All unknowing, sweet face glowing, 
Greeting me with fond caress, 
Little arms around me throwing, 
Full of love and tenderness. 


Glimmer, glimmer, shimmer, shimmer, 

Beam the sun-rays forth once more, 
But with softer light, and dimmer 

Than they shone in days of yore. 
Little treasure, this life’s measure, 

With its draught of joy and pain, 
Never can lose all its pleasure 

While you, darling one, remain! G.W. 
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HELEN 


QUATERMAINE 


we 


OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST IN THE WINNING.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

HOW THE STRUGGLE ENDED. 
R. DUNLOP’S letter was one of 
those ardent effusions some 
men think it incumbent upon 
them to write to the woman 
they love, and some women 
like to receive, though others 
are sensible enough to blush 
f at the exaggerated expres- 
sions such letters generally contain. But 
Helen thought far less on tl.is occasion of 
IK the style in which the epistle was couched 
me 4 than the subject of it. Mr. Dunlop wrote 
to remind her that the hour was drawing 


that all the preparations necessary on his part had 
been made, and to entreat her not to let any ill- 
timed timidity stand in the way of their happiness. 
He would not ask her to do aught from which her 
delicacy would shrink, He was not proposing 
a midnight flight; he had as great an abhor- 
rence as herself to doing anything that might give 
rise to scandal, All he proposed was that she should 
take an early stroll to the same spot at which he 
had seen her a few days since. ‘here she would find 
him and Mrs, Daines awaiting her; an hour’s drive 
would take them to the church at which he had 
arranged for their nuptials to be celebrated, and 
they would be on board the Brenda, and on their 
way to the dear father he knew his Helen was longing 
to behold, before those officious Irbys could take any 
steps to prevent it. 

But here the letter fell from her hands. There 
may be silly, sentimental girls, who would have been 
delighted with the romance of such a proceeding; but 
not so with the modest, refined Helen Quatermaine. 
It involved too much that savoured of the bold and the 
unfeminine. Nor was this all, How could she forget 
that marriages made in haste and secresy can never 
end well ? 

And yet her conviction that she would bitterly 
repent yielding only led her to the same point—the 
danger as well as the cruelty of disappointing Maurice 
Dunlop. 
managed to convince herself that, for his sake, and 
to prevent his committing any rash act, she must 
sacrifice her own sense of what was right and proper ; 
and Helen locked up her letter, blaming her father 
for having sent her to England, and thus depriving 
her of his guardianship just as she most needed it. 

Unable to sleep, her excited imagination pictured 
her return to India a bride ; the meeting with Colonel ! 





By some specious line of argument, she | 
| 


very near for their union, to assure her | 


| Quatermaine—ah! if Maurice were mistaken, and 
he withheld his forgiveness, how should she bear 
it?—the curious stares and wonderment of former 
acquaintances, and, finally, the settling-down ina 
home of her own, to honour and obey the dashing 
civilian, to whose tastes and habits she must hence- 
forth accommodate her own. 

His tastes, his habits, his inner life—how little 
she knew of either! Since Helen had arrived in 
England she had been learning to think, but she 
was afraid to dive too deeply into such matters 
as now pressed themselves upon her notice. She 
took refuge, as many of her sex have often done, in 
such generalities as these: Mr. Dunlop loved her; 
he had proved the strength of his affection by fol- 
lowing her here; and, doubtless, she should be as 
happy as most wives ; it would never do to look for 
perfection inahusband. Telling herself these things 
again and again, as if by repetition to stifle the dis- 
trust of their truth that would make itself felt, she 
sank at last to sleep. 

But her dreams were troubled ones, and she awoke 
at an early hour feverish and unrefreshed. To lie 
brooding over the thoughts that had already broken 
her rest would have been a folly, so she rose, and 
dressed, to join Ida, who was always the most 
matinal of the family, and was roaming idly about 
the garden already. 

As she passed the door of Milly’s chamber, she 
remembered how ill Mrs. Irby’s injunctions had 
been attended to on the previous day, and went in 
to ask if the young girl felt any ill effects from 
the wetting she had received. 

“My throat is rather sore, but that will very soon 
pass off,” Milly assured her. ‘ Pray don’t look so 
anxious, for in every other respect I feel quite bright. 
Iam glad you came, Helen, for I want to talk to 
you.” 

Helen sat down on the foot of the bed, but some 
little time elapsed before Milly spoke again. 

“Are you glad?” she queried at last. ‘“ About 
Clive, I mean.” 

“T haven’t a doubt that Mr. Croye is quite right 
when he asserts that Mr. Elsley has talent and 
energy enough to undertake more work than he 





|; would find here,” was the measured reply. 


“Yes; but that is not all, is it? Clive did not 
resolve to be a clergyman that he might undertake 


the largest field for his labours; he was satisfied 


with this one, particular corner, where he seemed 


| most wanted. I wish Mr. Croye had not interfered.” 


“But he has done so ina kindly spirit, dear Milly; 
he takes a different view of the circumstances to 
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ours; he thinks of his daughter, and what will be 
best and pleasantest for her, and acts accordingly.” 

“But Nina knew all Clive had planned,” was the 
reply; “and she had given cordial assent to it. Do 
you think she understands what it must cost bim to 
give up his wishes to her father’s? ” 

“ Perhaps it is fortunate for her that she does not. 
But what is the use of discussing this now, Milly? 
We know that Mr. Elsley will be painstaking and 
zealous wherever he goes.” 

“Yes, and he deserves to be more widely known 
and esteemed. I ought not to have forgotten that; 


but I’m afraid my regrets are selfish ones, Helen. I | 


did so want to keep him here a little longer—just a 
little longer ! ” 

Somehow, Helen could not find voice to ask why 
she said this, for Milly had folded her hands together 
and averted her face. Mrs. Irby was right; she had 
grown very pale and thin lately, although so cheerful 
and busy that no one imagined she could be out of 
health. 

Struggling with a very disagreeable foreboding, 
Helen went softly away, and joined Ida, who met her 
with an urgent entreaty that she would go fora 
brisk walk. 

“It’s beautiful after the rain, dear cousin!” the 
little girl enthusiastically declared. ‘Do go, it 
will be a charity to help me through the hours till 
breakfast. I must not romp in the nursery with the 
little ones, nor open the piano and practise for fear 
of disturbing that tiresome Mr. Croye. How glad I 
shall be when he is gone!” 

*“Which way shall we take ?”’ she asked, when she 
had coaxed her cousin into compliance. “The upland 
paths are driest. Let us stroll as far as the common, 
and see whether the heather is in bloom,” 

Accordingly they turned their steps that way, but 
had not gone very far when they heard some one 
coming rapidly along the lane behind them. It was 
Clive Elsley. He, too, had quitted his chamber un- 
usually early, and was taking the road that led to 
the moorland church, At first he seemed inclined to 
avoid them, but on seeing that he was observed, he 
changed his mind, and came and walked beside Ida. 

The little girl greeted him joyfully, and slipped 
her hand into his; but Clive was not as lively a 
companion this morning as she usually found him. 
He answered her questions and remarks, but it was 
so absently, that his “yes” or “no” was often 
spoken at random; and Helen saw that his eyes were 
as dim and sunken from want of sleep as her own, 
Never had she seen him so grave, so pre-occupied. 
His was not the face of a man who is happy in his 


opening prospects; yet neither was it perturbed 
with conflicting emotions like her own: it was sor- | 


rowful, but calm; and the smile with which he apolo- 
gised when Ida complained of his inattention was as 
sweet, as kindly as ever. 

Helen found herself endeavouring te divine the 


feelings that were leading him to the spot to which 
| he was soon to bid a final adieu. Nina would haye 
protested that there could be nothing to regret in 
relinquishing a rustic cottage and a small unadorned 
church built for a few brickmakers ; she would haye 
| opened her blue eyes incredulously if it had been 

hinted to her that with these Clive renounced some 
| of his highest, holiest aspirations ; but Helen looked 

beyond the surface, and divined much that was quite 
| beyond the comprehension of his betrothed. 

The endeavour to guess why he was visiting the 
moor led to some of those comparisons she was rather 
fond of making. He, like herself, had spent a sleep. 
less night—she was sure of it; he, too, had been 
wavering between what he believed to be his duty 
and the pleasure of making others happy. Yes, and 
had found it impossible to act up to that very high 
standard of morality which inculcates all for con- 
science sake. By dwelling on his weakness, Helen 
tried to find consolation and excuses for her own. 

And yet his pensive gravity awed her, and made 
her uncomfortable in his society. She had just 
excused herself for quitting it, by saying that they 
had walked far enough, and would leave Mr. Elsley 
to continue his ramble alone, when a group of the 
men and women who worked in the potteries and 
brick-fields crossed the path on their way to the scene 
of their labours. Ida, frightened by their appearance, 
crept to Clive’s side, and would not leave him till 
they had gone by. 

One of the women, however, disengaged herself 
from the rest, and ran towards them, pinning together 
the tatters of her skirt as she came. She was the 
wife of the burly fellow who, some time previously, 
had resented Clive’s interference with the cruel 
sports of his boys; and she had a long tale to tell of 
how her master’s hands had “ give out,” and were so 
terribly bad with the chaps and festers to which the 
brickmakers are subject that he had not been able 
to work for some weeks, and was now prostrate with 
rheumatism, caught through exposing himself too 
heedlessly to the changes of the weather. ‘’Oud 
Muster Elsley go and see him? He’d been sayin’ 
as he wished he could get sight of the passon, ’cause 
as how there was somethin’ he wanted to ask him.” 

Helen and her young companion had turned away 
by this time, and were soon beyond the reach of the 
hoarse complaining of the woman; but Clive joined 
them again before they reached home, and Ida, with 
the freedom of an indulged child, began to question 
him, 

“Was she in much trouble, and what about? Oh, 
Clive! how brown, how ragged she was! What did 








you give her?” 
“Nothing in comparison to what she gave me, 
| dear child—comfort for the present and hope for the 
future!” 
| Itwasan enigmatical reply, and the wondering Ida 
turned to Helen to know what it meant; but Miss 
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Quatermaine could only shake her head, and prevent 
further questioning by beginning to talk of some- 
thing else. 

Nina tripped out to playfully scold them for keep- 
ing breakfast waiting. “Did they not know that 
it was ordered half an hour before the usual time on 
papa’s account? He would persist in carrying her 
away by an early train, and so she had been obliged 
torise before her sleep was half over to finish her 
packing. She should be tired to death before the 
evening, as papa was safe to drag her to fifty places 
in town.” 

She was still standing in the hall talking in this 
strain to Clive, who stood looking down at her 
smiling face with an expression that gave Helen a 
pang as she caught sight of it, when the breakfast 
bell rang. Nina was the last to take her place, and 
she came into the room pouting and uneasy. “Mr. 
Elsley,”’ she said, “had begged to be excused; the 
cook had given him a cup of coffee before he went 
out; and when papa was at liberty he bade her say 
that he should be glad to have a few minutes’ con- 
versation with him in the study.” 

The eggs were growing cold, and Mr. Croye, who 
detested being kept waiting, looked up crossly. Did 
he,so shrewd as well as so calculating, guess why 
that interview was asked ? 

“Is it your place, Nina, to carry messages?” he 
demanded, in such snappish tones that his daughter 
hastily glided into her accustomed seat. “Can’t you 
see you have been keeping every one waiting ?” 

“These young people! these young people!” said 
Mr. Irby, in smiling unconsciousness that something 
had gone wrong; “when they get together they 
forget the flight of time.” 

But no one answered, for Mr. Croye was frowning 
behind his newspaper. Nina was on the verge of 
tears, and Helen had leaned back in her chair very 
pale, and with her heart throbbing painfully. 

What was Clive about to do? It did not concern 
her to know, and yet she held her breath, and was 
more powerfully affected than Nina, when Mr. Croye 
rose from the table, and with a hard stern look 
settling on his countenance, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now for 
Mr. Elsley. Yes, you can come with me, Nina, if 
you like, but mind you, there must be no nonsense! 
There must be no playing or paltering with me. 
What I say I mean; and others must do the same.” 

He had passed out of the room, leading his trem- 
bling daughter with him, before good, easy Mr. Irby 
had recovered from the consternation into which his 
guest’s sharp tones and lowering visage had thrown 


him. 





CHAPTER XXIV, 
A PARTING. 
Mr. Crore scarcely knew whether he was glad or 
sorry when Clive Elsley very sorrowfully, but very 


| 
| 





firmly, told him that he could not give up his present ; 


position. Nina’s father had never liked the match, 
for he had, as he frankly said, wished his daughter 
to marry some one in his own set. He had always 
looked forward to having a son-in-law who could 
enter into his ideas and further his speculations; but 
still, he had not been insensible to Clive’s high and 
honourable character; and there was such anguish 
in the young man’s glance when it rested on Nina, 
that it softened him, in spite of his determination 
to steel himself against anything that savoured of 
sentiment. 

“Think again, Mr. Elsley,” this gentler feeling 
prompted him to say. “Reflect on what you will be 
giving up if you abide by what you have just told 
I shall never consent to let my daughter be 
buried alive on that common. If you will not leave 
your church, why, it follows that you must resign 
her.” 

“ But he will not be so obstinate, so wrong-headed, 
papa!’? Nina interposed. “It would be cruel of him 
to wish to shut me up in that poky little cottage, 
when he knows that I should never be able to endure 
it. If I cannot live where there is decent society 
to be had, I will not be married at all; so you see, 
Clive, you must yield. Isn’t it to please me, sir? 
You never have refused any of my requests; can you 
have the heart to do so now?” 

This was said with all the pretty coaxing playful- 
ness, which had often been successfully exerted before; 
but now, with a sigh that was almost a groan, he 
pressed the hand laid on his arm to enforce her 
entreaties, and then put it from him. 

“Nina, I love you so dearly that I cannot deny 
you anything without suffering more—much more— 
pain than I inflict. I have tried to convince myself 
that, to spare you unhappiness, I ought to set all else 
aside, but I cannot stifle the voice of my conscience. 
My duty lies here, and the longer I reflect upon it 
the more I feel convinced that I must not—dare not 
—shun it!” 

“You seem to overlook the fact that you could do 
your duty just as well somewhere else,” Mr. Croye 
observed. 

“No, sir, I could not. I know that one of my 
greatest failings is ambition, and that if I accepted 
your offers I should no longer study how I could best 
serve my Master in heaven, but how I should win the 
praises of my fellow-men. The bitterness of the 
struggle it has cost me to refuse has shown me how 


me. 


great was the temptation.” 

“T don’t know why I should stoop to argue with a 
gentleman who turns the cold shoulder on all my 
efforts to serve him,’ Mr. Croye exclaimed, “but it 
is to please Nina; and so I’ll ask you if you are 
really foolish enough to think it a sin to hold such 
a living as I promised you? Uper my word, Mr. 
Elsley, you are letting ycur notions carry you too 
far. I offer you opportunities of doing more good 
than you could ever hope to effect here, and you 
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refuse me with a childish objection that you might 
grow too worldly if you accepted them.” 

“I have taken time to consider. I have spent 
this night on my knees,’ murmured Clive, hoarsely, 
“and the more I have tried to convince myself that 
another could take up the obligations I voluntarily 
assumed, the more I have felt that it was impossible. 
Solemnly and deliberately I vowed to do my utmost 
to bring these neglected moorland squatters into the 
flock. How, then, dare I delegate the work to 
some one else, for no other reason than that I may 
cast my own lot in pleasanter places ?” 

“It was for me, Clive, for me!” sobbed Nina; and 
he took her in his arms and kissed her with the 
despairing fondness that knew these caresses would 
be the last he should bestow upon her. ‘“ You let 
me think yesterday evening that you would be rea- 
sonable; what has led to this change? Has Helen 
Quatermaine been talking to you, and infecting you 
with her high-flown ideas? Oh, Clive, if you make 
papa angry, he will part us!” 

“Mr. Elsley is doing that without my interference,” 
her father interposed. ‘If he persists in the strange 
course which he fancies right, I shall be equally firm. 
No tears, child. You surely are not weak enough to 
value the affection of a person who gives you up 
merely that he may exhibit himself to the world in 
the character of a modern martyr.” 

Clive Elsley treated this taunt with the silent con- 
tempt it merited ; but he could not bear so patiently 
the reproaches Nina heaped upon him. Irritated at 
finding her influence less powerful than she had 
imagined, she soon proceeded from entreaties to 
revilings. Forgetting how often she had declared 
that she asked no pleasanter home than the moorland 
cottage, no happier lot than sharing his work, she 
now passionately upbraided him for selfishness in 
expecting her to leave her father for such a life as 
he had mapped out. 

He did not remind her of anything she had said in 
the past; he had loved her so blindly that he was 
shocked as well as surprised at the accusations she 
brought against him, as well as the temper she was 
betraying ; but he was not moved from his determi- 
nation, On the contrary, Nina’s weakness gave him 
strength. Painful as it was to lose her, it would not 
cost him such deep, such lasting sorrow, as if he had 
discovered how unfitted she was to be the wife of a 
poor clergyman when it was too late. 

Mr. Croye stood by and said nothing, till he saw 
that, although Nina’s unfeminine ill-nature might 
sting her lover, it could not move him; and then 
he suddenly interposed. 

«There has been enough of this, child. Mr. Elsley 
declines an alliance which will interfere with his pet 
project, and my daughter and heiress shall not stoop 
to ask him to have her. Some day he will repent 
this, but yeu, Nina, you never will, Come away, my 
dear; your packing is finished, and you have only to 


say your adieux to the Irbys. Go, then, and be quick 
about them! it is no use prolonging this discussion; 
we shall never reconcile such contrary notions of 
right and wrong.” 

Nina waited a moment, to see if Clive would not 
make an attempt to detain her, but he had seated 
himself beside a table, and was resting his head on 
his clasped hands. Must the sweetest dream of hig 
| life end thus? Would the winning, caressing little 
' creature, who had agreed so willingly to all he pro- 
| posed, and taught him to think she would be the 
partner of all his future joys and sorrows, pass out of 
his sight, and never gladden it again? He would 
; not say, even to himself, that she had proved too 
| frivolous to value, or even comprehend, the affec- 
tion he lavished on her, but sadly thought, instead, 
that he had demanded too much from one so young, 
so tender. 

The voice of Mr. Croye broke in upon his self. 
accusings. “I’m sorry, very sorry for you, Elsley. 
In some respects I could not have wished for a better 
husband for my child; but you have only yourself 
to blame, you know. Of course, all is now at an end 
between you and Nina; you quite understand this? 
but if at any time I can serve you, don’t hesitate to 
come to me.” 

Clive bowed, and touched the hand held out to him, 
but he could not trust himself to speak; and Mr. 
Croye, relieved to find him so passive, looked at his 
watch, and muttering that time was getting short, 
and he must hasten Nina, stalked towards the door, 
But there he paused, fumbled a while in his pocket, 
and came back to tear a cheque out of his banker's 
book, and fill it up for a considerable amount. 

“For your church, Mr. Elsley, that’s all,” he said, 
hurriedly. ‘I should like to testify in some way or 
other how much I like and respect you. What, you 
won't aceept it! Well, some other time perhaps, 
some other time. Whenever you want it, send me 
a line, and it shall be at your service.” 

And pocketing the slip of paper with an uneasy 
sense of humiliation, the great man turned away to 
seek his daughter. Money, he was wont to say, would 
do everything, but somehow it had proved less 
potent to-day than he anticipated; and Nina, who ex- 
| pected to have had her grief for the loss of her lover 
| soothed by her father’s praises of her dutiful sub- 
mission to his will, was mortified to be told, on the 
| homeward journey, that she was a weak-minded, 
| shallow thing, not worthy the affection of such a 

man as that young Elsley ! 

Helen Quatermaine, sitting by the piano, mechani- 
cally counting the bars of music, while Ida played a 
brilliant fantasia, had intuitively divined what was 
passing in the study, for the struggle going on in 
her own mind had given her a tolerably correct 
guess at the state of Clive’s. Mrs. Irby, anxious 
and doubtful, came in and out of the room, unable to 
settle to her customary occupations, till she was called 
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away to receive the farewells of her guests. Then 
Nina, her eyes swollen with weeping, ran in to kiss 
Ida, and say a very frigid good-bye to Helen, whose 
remarks she had neither forgotten nor forgiven. A 
few minutes more and Mr. and Miss Croye were en 
route for the station. That dreary blank ensued 
which generally settles on a house after the de- 
parture of visitors, and Milly, coming to sit beside 
her cousin, presently sighed “ Poor Clive !” 

But Helen in her heart cried “Happy Clive!” for 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS 


Chapter to be read—Numbers ziv. 
7NTRODUCTION. We have had in past les- 
sons murmurings of the people. Let children 
name some. Now have a downright rebel- 
lion; not of a few discontented ones, but of 
whole nation. Picture the scene. The place. 
The very borders of the Promised Land, the goal of 
their long years’ journey; the land actually spread 
out before them. The people. How do they look ? 
Triumphant, glad, hopeful! No! sullen, murmuring, 
discontented; see tear-stained faces; have been 
weeping all night! Now stand about in groups, 
encouraging one another in rebellious words. What 
asad sight! 

I, Tue ReBEvuion. (Read 1—12). What had they 
murmured at before? There being no food and no 
water. How was that met by God? Now fancy a 
worse evil will happen; will be a prey to sword. 
Had they been in like danger before? Where was it? 
(Ex. xii.) Yet God had delivered them from that ; 
could He not now? What do they determine to do? 
Actually go back into the wilderness ! but will Moses 
take them back? had his faith failed ? Then what can 
they do? choose another leader who will. What do 
Moses and Aaron do? Cannot face the people; fall 
on their faces in shame at hearing their words. Now 
some one else comes forward. Who is it? these two 
faithful spies ; they do not mind the angry words of 
the people. What two things do they put before 
them. (a) The land is good: it is just what was 
promised ; did they not bring figs and grapes to show. 
(0) The Lordis with them. Think of all he has dene: 
the Egyptians conquered at Red Sea; the Amalekites 
at Sinai. Will He not fight still? What is the 
result? Picture the angry crowd, surging with 
rage and excitement, some fetching stones, begin- 
ning to attack Joshua and Caleb. But what do they 
see suddenly ? what appeared? and to whom? All 





the congregation ready to join in stoning; all see | 


Glory of Lord; has He come in mercy or in fear? 
Hear the terrible words. What will God do to the 
people ? Has shown them signs of every kind: has 
fed them, guided them, destroyed their enemies ; 


| Oh, for his courage to do right! 





FOR 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. Tuirp Sentes. 





had he not fought the battle, and gained the victory? 
She forgot that it 
was not in his own strength he had wrestled, and 
therefore felt nothing but the helplessness of emu- 
lating him. And so she watched admiringly, how 
another vessel breasted the waves and rode above 
the storm, yet knew that she left her own drifting— 
still ¢rifting towards the quicksand that threatened 
to engulf it. 
(To be continued.) 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


No. 7. A REBELLION. 
what can He do more to show His-feelings towards 
them? Allofnouse. Will destroy them who can- 
not trust Him. 

II. Tue Prayer. (Read 13—19). 
Moses prays for people as did at Sinai. 


Once more 

What does 
he urge? (a) God’s glory. The tale has spread 
abroad of the daily wonders done for Israelites. 
What is seen every day and night in the sky? If 
Israelites not enter Canaan, what would other nations 
say? So God’s honour and glory at stake. (6) God’s 
mercy. What does God delight in? Has showed 
mercy to people from Egypt till now; will He now 
cease? Is the prayer of any use? What does God 
say at once? No delay; He is merciful, and at once 
pardons all the past; but He must punish; His glory 
as well as mercy shall be seen, that all the world 
may fear Him. 

III. Tue Jupament. (Read 20—45). What was 
the judgment? What were they to do at once? Not 
as at Red Sea commanded to go forward (Ex. xiv. 15). 
Must now turn back. Let children see how appro- 
priate was the punishment. How many days were 
they spying the land? So should wander for forty 
years—a year foraday. What cid they say would 
happen to them because their enemies so strong? 
therefore should die in wilderness. Whom did they 
attempt to kill by stoning? therefore these two 
alone should enter the land. What did they say 
about their little ones? therefore they should enter 
the land and enjoy it (ver. 31.) So they had, in 
minutest particular, according to their word. 

How do the people receive the tidings? (ver. 39). 
But was this the mourning of repentance ? If repent- 
ant, would acquiesce in punishment and receive as 
from God. Instead of which what do they do? 
Choose a leader, attempt to go up and conquer the 
land. But what was wanting? God not with them, 
as had always been; Moses not with them, the 
appointed guide; Ark not there, as always hitherto 
going before (ver. 44). So what was the result? 
Would not attempt to conquer enemies, are con- 
quered by them. Would not attempt to gain the 
land, now cannot when would. 
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IV. Tue Lessons. 


(1) The danger of unbelief. | like, take our way without asking counsel of God, 


Why did not they at once enter into the land? | Must end in failure. “Hold thou me up,” should be 


(Heb. iii. 19.) Believed not in God’s power, or in 
God’s word. The same thing always happening. 
Unbelief means living without God—not believing 
His promises, or caring for His threatenings. Is this 
our case? (2) The danger of presumption, These men 
tried to go against God’s word, and take land for them- 
selves. Found it useless; were cut off. So still; often 
try to make plans for ourselves, to resist what don’t | 


prayer. 
Questions to be answered. 
1. What was the nature of this rebellion ? 
2. Who tried to stop it, and with what result? 
3. On what grounds did Moses pray for pardon ? 
4, How was the rebellion punished ? 
5. How was the punishment borne ? 
6. What two lessons should we learn ? 





LEASE don’t buy the dog, Miss Tina! 
you know your papa doesn’t like your 
buying in the street!” | 

“Don’t bother, Martha. What can | 
it signify to papa where I buy my dog? 
It is my affair. He told me when poor | 
old Spot died that I might have another 
dog, and I shall never see one I like so 
well as this, I am sure.” 

“You're quite right, little miss; you'll never see 
his like again at the price; he is a beautiful dawg. | 
Why, I’m making you a present of him, miss, letting 
you have him for a pound. He is worth four times as | 
much.” 

“Tina,” whispered Lilla Laurie to her younger 
sister, “come away; Martha is right, papa does not 
like our buying in the street. Remember what he 
said to Jack about the brandy-ball man.” 

“That was quite different,” said Tina, petulantly ; | 
“the brandy-balls you buy in the streets are dirty, | 
unwholesome things.” | 

“ And this may be a dirty, unwholesome dog.” 








“But he aint,” said the man, rudely turning and | he is so fond of animals generally, 


addressing himself exclusively to Tina; “he’s as 
clean as a new pin, and as ’ealthy as you are.” | 
* Tina, please don’t,” whispered Lilla, beseechingly. | 
“Nonsense, Lilla; it is my money, and I was told 
to spend it as I pleased. Yes, I think I must have 
the dog,” added Tina, turning to the man, and offer- 


. . . . | 
ing him the sovereign her uncle had given her that 


very morning. 

The man pocketed the money eagerly, and Tina 
carried the dog off in triumph. He was a nice- 
looking little animal, but decidedly dirty, and with 
a hungry expression in his big brown eyes. 

After completing the purchase of the dog, the 
two little girls continued their walk, Tina looking 
radiant and triumphant, Lilla quiet and downcast— 
she was wondering what her papa would say. She 
knew he would be annoyed, and she marvelled that 
her sister could be so indifferent to his displeasure, 
Only the previous day Lilla had overheard her 
father say to her mother, “Tina always finds a hun- 


sy. HOW TINA SPENT HER SOVEREIGN. 


dred excuses for disobedience. I wish she would say 
at once that she has done wrong, and is sorry for 


| it; but the fact is, she is so self-willed, that if she 


sets her heart upon a thing she does’nt care how 
she obtains it.” What would he think of this fresh 
proof of self-will and disobedience ? 

“Lilla, what shall I call the dog ?” 

“You had better wait and see whether you are 
allowed to keep him before you give him a name, 
Miss Tina,” said Martha. 

Tina looked very disdainful. 

* Lilla, I think I'll call him ‘Tug,’ because he pulls 
so fearfully. Oh, how my arms do ache! He shall 
wear Spot’s collar and chain when I take him out to- 
morrow.” 

Much to Lilla’s surprise, Mr. Laurie vouchsafed 
no remark about Tina’s purchase. He merely said 
“Oh!” when Martha informed him of the fact. 

“There, I knew he wouldn’t mind!” said Tina, 
triumphantly. 

“IT am sure he isn’t best pleased, Lilla,” said 
Jack. ‘ He took no notice whatever of the dog, and 
When I showed 

him my birds, he stood watching them for nearly 

half an hour, and he asked me twice what you were 

going to do with your sovereign, but he never met- 

tioned Tina. One good thing is that Tina is so 
| pleased with herself that she never sees when others 
disapprove of her.” 

Lilla was not sure that that was such a very good 
thing, so she made no reply to her brother’s remark. 

After much argument and discussion, it was finally 
decided that Tina’s dog was to be called “ Frisk.” 
He was a clever little animal, and fetched and carried 
in a manner that delighted his young mistress, who 
was always extolling his sense and quickness. Mr. 
Laurie was the only member of the household who 
never praised or noticed Tina’s pet. 

One day Lilla and Tina were to drive into Dusterly 
with their mamma, to do some shopping. Lilla, who 
was always punctual, was ready at the time appointed, 
but Tina, as usual, kept them waiting. 

“T wish you would learn punctuality from your 
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sister,” exclaimed Mrs. Laurie, when her eldest 
daughter at length made her appearance. 


of an hour, and [ have been waiting upwards of ten 
minutes.” 
“Tam very sorry, mamma,’ 


’ 


replied Tina. 


* Lilla | 
has been sitting in the carriage for nearly a quarter | 


The carriage drove off; and a few minutes later | 


Frisk, who had been lying down at Tina’s feet, 
jumped up into her lap. 

“Where did Frisk spring from?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Laurie, looking not best pleased at the apparition. 

“He has been here the whole time, mamma; he 
jumped into the carriage after me.” 

“T wished I had noticed him before we started; 
he should not have come with us.” 

Tina felt very thankful then that her mamma had 
not noticed him. ‘‘ He is very good, mamma.” 

“He may be; but, all the same, I do not like dogs 
in my carriage; and he will be very much in the 
way at Dusterly.” 

“Tl take care of him, mamma.” 

“T hope you will, for nobody else is going to do 
so. And Tina, remember, once for all, you are not 
to bring him when you drive with me.” 

“ Very well, mamma, but I thought that 

“Never mind what you thought, Tina. 
wish it. Let that suffice.” 

Tina said no more, but she got very red, and 
thought to herself that really poor Frisk could do no 
possible harm, and that she would take care of him 
when they reached Dusterly. But that she soon 
found to be more easily said than done, for as they 
approached the town, Frisk became so lively that she 
could scareely keep him from jumping out of the 
carriage. They went first of all to the milliner’s, 
and then to the jeweller’s; but Tina could not look 
at any of the pretty things, for Frisk engrossed her 
whole time and attention. 

When Mrs. Laurie had completed all her purchases 
for herself and her children, she said to the coach- 
man-—“ Welton, drive to Smith’s Emporium at the 
corner of Burton Lane, I want some flannel for old 
Dame Green ; and then, as you won’t be far from the 
office, you had better call and inquire if Mr. Laurie 
would like to drive back with us.’’ 

Lilla and Tina exchanged glances of disappoint- 
ment. They did not like quitting the gay streets, 
pretty shops, and smartly dressed crowds for Smith’s 
Emporium and the office, both of which stood in a 
very unfashionable part of the town. 

“Papa has generally left the office by this time, 
mamma,” said Tina. 


” 


I don’t 





“ We will call and inquire if he has, Welton,” said | sternly. 


Mrs. Laurie, very decidedly. 
to discover Tina’s habit of speaking as she wished, 
and of always trying to get her own way. 

As they left the broad streets, and turned into 
the poorer part of the town Frisk’s excitement aug- 
mented. 


| politely, but with tears in her eyes, 





She too was beginning | alley ? 











loudly, and wagging his tail. In vain she tried to 
quiet him, seeing how annoyed her mamma looked; 
he was not to be silenced, and when the carriage 
stopped at Smith’s he made a sudden bound out of 
her arms, and flew down the street. The footman 
rushed after him, and Tina, neither hearing nor 
heeding, in her excitement, her mamma’s injunctions 
to her to sit still, jumped out of the carriage too, 


and tore after the footman. Down Burton Lane 


'they sped, through a narrow eourt, where dirty 


children were playing in the gutter, and wretched- 


| looking men and women were fighting and swearing, 


into a narrow alley, where they came to a dead halt. 
Frisk had disappeared. 

“Was you a lookin’ for a little dawg?” asked a 
hungry-looking girl, who was sitting on a door-step 
nursing two sickly, miserable-looking babies, 

“Yes,” cried Tina, breathlessly. ‘“ Do you know 
where he is gone? If you will only tell me, mamma 
will give you half-a-crown, I know.” 

“ Well then, there he be,” said the girl, pointing 
with a black finger to a house that looked rather 
cleaner than its neighbours. The footman and Tina 
hastened to the spot indicated —the door was open, 
and they peeped in. There, sure enough was Frisk— 
evidently quite at home, and by no means willing 
to move—sitting on an old blind man’s knee, licking 
his face in a most affectionate manner. 

Tina rushed in without ever having the courtesy 
to knock first. 

“ Frisk, Frisk, come away!” she cried; but Frisk 
never stirred. 

A respectable looking young woman, who was 
standing by the fire, came forward, and said, very 
«You are mis- 
taken, miss; this is our.dog. We lost him some 
weeks ago.” 

“Your dog! indeed it isn’t—it is mine! I bought 
him, and I must have him back !”’ 

“No you mustn’t, you mustn’t!” cried a little girl, 
who had been standing hidden behind her mother. 
“You mustn’t take our dear Fetch. You are not 
Frisk — you are Fetch, aren’t you?” she cried, 
throwing her arms round the dog’s neck. 

Tina was much mortified when she saw how 
readily Frisk replied to another name. 

“Your Fetch!” she cried, scornfully; “he is my 
dog, and I must and I will = 

«<Ting |” 

Tina started, and looked very confused, when she 
heard her father’s voice. 





9” 


“Tina, what does all this mean ? asked, 
* What are you and William doing in this 


he 


93 

«Papa, they’ve stolen my dog!” 

“Indeed we haven’t,” interrupted the little girl, 
fiercely; “we never stole anything in our lives. 
This is our dog, Fetch, who has always gone out 


He jumped about on Tina’s lap, barking ! with grand-dad and me to collect the money for us, 
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whilst grand-dad played the fiddle and I sang. Some 
weeks ago we lost him, and poor granny has been 
fretting ever since ; but I knew he would come back, 
for I have prayed every night and morning to the 
good God to send him, and to-day He has heard my 
prayer.” 

Mr. Laurie stroked the little girl’s fair head, and 


told her not to distress herself—that her dog should | 


aot be taken from her. Then, after slipping five 
shillings into the woman’s hand, and telling her 
how sorry he was for her temporary deprivation of 
so useful and valuable a pet, he led Tina away from 
the house. 

“Go on, William,” he said to the footman, “and 
tell your mistress that we are following.” 

“Papa,” exclaimed Tina, suddenly, indignation 
getting the better of prudence, “I paid a sovereign 
for Frisk.” 

“It was your money; you did what you pleased 
with it,” he replied, coldly. 

Her own words quoted against her! Tina turned 
crimson, and began to mutter something about 
having been “ very unfairly treated.” 

“Tina,” said Mr. Laurie, speaking very gravely 


and sternly, “you have no one but yourself to blame | 


for what has happened. Had you not disobeyed me 
by buying of a man in the lanes, a tramp you knew 
nothing about, you would not have been taken in in 
this manner. Is it possible, too, that you are so 
completely hardened by selfishness as to wish to 
deprive that poor old man and his little grandchild 
of a faithful friend and protector? ‘Tina, I tremble 
to see this spirit in you. Go down on your knees 
when you reach home, and pray to God to help you 
conquer it. Ask Him to bend your will to His, to 
subdue in you all selfish strivings, to destroy in your 
heart all self-exalting aims. Do this, or you will 
find, sooner or later, that obstinacy and self-will, 
instead of making you free and independent, will 
make you a slave—the slave of your own unhallowed 
desires. Whosoever sins is the servant of sin. Is 
not that a dreadful thought, Tina, that we may 
become the servants of sin?” 

“Oh, papa,” cried Tina, tearfully, awed by her 


father’s solemn voice and manner, “do forgive me! | 


I will never disobey you again! 
[ ever bought the dog!” 


I am so sorry that 


“Try and show your sorrow, then, in deeds not in | 
New actions are the only proper apology | 


words. 
for old ones.” 

Tina was very silent during the drive home. 
father’s words had sunk deeply into her heart, and 
she was longing to prove to him that they had pro- 
duced a lasting effect upon her. She determined to 


Her 





make all possible amends for her unkinduess to the 

| blind fiddler and his little grandchild, by working 
| for them in her play-hours, and by sending them 
nice nourishing food and warm clothing, for the 
poor things looked half-starved. 

Tina’s strength of will, which had formerly been 
such a stumbling-block to her, now began to serve 
her in good stead. She soon proved that she could 
be as resolute in right as in wrong. Earnestly and 
' prayerfully she wrestled with her besetting sin, 
“Not my will but Thine be done,” was her constant 
cry whenever she felt tempted to stifle the voice of 
conscience in compliance with her own wishes, 
“That’s my affair,” or “I shall do what I like with 
my own,” are phrases never heard on her lips 
now; and she bids fair to grow up as unselfish and 
conscientious 2 woman as she was once an obstinate 
and self-willed girl. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

58. ‘And hath raised up an horn of salvation 
(Luke i. 69); “His horn shall be exalted with 
honour” (Ps. cxii. 9). What Jewish custom is re. 
ferred to in these and similar passages ? 

59. Quote a verse which gives a graphic account 
of the methods of divination employed by the Baby- 
lonians. 

60, What is the largest number of persons we have 
mentioned as being carried in a Roman vessel ? 

61. What special praise does St. Paul give to the 
men of Berea ? 

62. For how long time are we told the Israelites 
neglected to keep the Feast of Tabernacles ? 

63. What aceount have we of the life of Hezekiah 
king of Judah during the fifteen years which God 
added to his life ? 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 160. 

48. “Even for this same purpose have I raised 
thee up, that I might show my power in thee, and 
that my name might be declared throughout all the 
earth” (Rom. ix. 17). 

49, Agar (Gal. iv. 24), 

50. “The good Lord pardon every one that pre 
pareth his heart to seek God, the Lord God of his 
fathers, though he be not cleansed according to the 
purification of the sanctuary” (2 Chron. xxx. 18, 19). 

51. When the message of the king was sent from 
city to city throughout the country, urging the 
people to turn to the Lord, we are told “They 
laughed them (the messengers) to scorn, and mocked 
them ” (2 Chron. xxx. 10). 
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“ We part but to meet, my darlin 
Ah! when will the meeting be? 


ARK clouds o’er the heavens are sweeping, 


) 


The days grow to years so slowly, 


Now wy lover is over the sea. 


7 


And it wails out the words that my lover 


The wind murmurs wild and low, 


Spake to me long, long ago-— 
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The white-crested waves are plashing 
Their ceaseless song at my feet, 

They have sung it so long and so falsely, 
That I heed not the music sweet ; 

Tis the old refrain they are chanting— 
“Some day we will bring him to thee’”’”— 
But their notes have all grown discordant. 
Now my lover is over the sea. 








The sea-gulls around are flying, 

Their tale is the same to day— 

“‘ We have seen thy lover, O maiden, 

In the land that is far away.” 

Fly swiftly, fly swiftly, O sea-gulls, 

And carry this message from me, 

**O love, O love, I am lonely, 

Come back to me over the sea.” 

JuLIA GODDARD, 








JOVINIAN; OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY w. H. G. KINGSTON, AUTHOR OF “ THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE.” 


803 ZG? CHAPTER VII.—THE ESCAPE. 

AAA /-Ya7 OVINIAN’S pesition became excessively 
trying. He was more strictly watched 
than before; it was evident that Gaius 
had lost all confidence in him. Still 
he did not abandon the hope of escap- 

ing; he did not wish to commit Eros, who, 

should he connive at his escape, would be 
severely punished; he had, however, hopes 
that the mind of the Numidian was gradually 
opening to spiritual truth. Whenever Gaius was 
abroad, and Eros had no fear of being interrupted, 
he entered Jovinian’s room, and begged him to read 
from the wonderful book he possessed. This 
Jovinian gladly did, and the humble slave gradually 
began to comprehend the faith which his proud 
master rejected. Though Jovinian was convinced 
that Eros had become a true Christian, yet still he 
would not tempt him to assist in his escape. Eros 
had early become interested in his young captive ; 
he was now deeply attached to him. He observed 
with an eye of affection that the confinement to 
which he was subjected was injuring his health. 
“He requires fresh air and exercise, and the society 
of those of like mind,’ Eros said to himself, “TI 
may persuade the pontiff to let him go out as before, 
and if my petition is refused, I will run all risks, 
and give him his liberty. He has not asked me to 
set him free, because he believes I should be the 
sufferer, but, as he has given me the greatest bless- 
ing I can enjoy on earth, Iam bound, in gratitude 
to him, to enable him to do what his heart desires.’”’ 
With these thoughts in his mind, Eros went to 
his master, and strongly urged that, unless the young 

Jovinian were allowed to go out and breathe the 

pure air, he would fall sick, and very likely die. His 
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expected. 

“Take him forth then,” answered Gaius; “ but 
beware, slave, lest the youth escape your vigilance; 
you will be answerable with your life for his safe 
custody.” 

“The life of the slave is in the hands of his master,” 





answered Eros. “The air is fresh and cool; a walk 
into the country will restore vigour to his limbs and 
the colour to his pale cheek.” 

“See to it, and let me hear a better account 
of him,” observed the pontiff, as the slave left his 
presence. 

* Joyful news I bring!” said Eros, as he entered 
the chamber, “ we may set off without delay. Let 
me advise you not to leave your gospel behind, nor 
any article that you value.” 

Jovinian did not inquire why Eros gave this 
advice, but gladly accompanied the slave into the 
open air. 

“In what direction shall we go?” he asked. 

“We will take the way at the foot of the Pala- 
tine, and along the banks of the Tiber,” answered 
Eros; “then round by the Aventine Hill, and return 
home by the Flavian amphitheatre.” 

“That seems a somewhat long circuit to make,” 
replied Jovinian. 

“The fresh air will enable you to enjoy it, and 
possibly you may be induced to prolong your walk,” 
replied the Numidian. 

Every step they took Jovinian felt inclined to 
proceed farther and farther. Instead, however, of 
taking the road along the bank of the river, Eros 
turned off to the left, and passing through the 
nearest gate of the city, struck directly across the 
country. They had gone on for some distance, when 
a female was seen approaching them. She stopped 
as she observed Jovinian. ‘Surely I know you!” 
she exclaimed, taking his hands, “ though grown so 
much and become so manly, Have you forgotten 
Rufina ?” 


“No indeed! never can I forget one who was 


| ever so faithful to my beloved mother,” answered 
request was granted much more easily than he had | 


Jovinian; “but how happens it that we have thus 
met?” 


“T have long been watching for you,” answered 
Rufina, in a low voice, drawing Jovinian aside. 
“There are some friends not far off who greatly 
desire to embrace you—one especially, by whom 
your mother Livia was greatly beloved, Eugenia, 
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es 
now the wife of the presbyter Severus—and should 
you desire to escape from the thraldom in which 
you are held, they will afford you a secure asylum 
where the pontiff Gaius can never find you. Fear 
not,” she added, as she observed Jovinian glance 
towards Eros; “the Numidian will not stop you. I 
have communicated with him, and promised to se- 
cure his safety. Though he may not accompany you, 
hecan no longer willingly serve a heathen master, 
and the price of his freedom has been provided.” 

“Can you assure me of this?” asked Jovinian. 
“Much as I desire to obtain my liberty, I would not 
risk the safety of Eros, now that he is a Christian, 
and terrible would be his punishment were Gaius 
te discover that he had willingly allowed me to 
escape.” 

“T will speak to him, and his answer shall con- 
vince you that I am not mistaken,” said Rufina, 
and, advancing towards Eros, she told him what 
Jovinian had said, adding, “I will now bid you 
farewell.” 

“T desire not to impede you from going whither- 
soever you wish, though grieved that I may not 
accompany you,’ said Eros. ‘My prayer is that 
we shall soon meet again, and that I may serve 
you as a freedman, and I rejoice to know that no 
longer as a slave shali I be compelled to act the 
guard and spy upon you. 
Rufina forbids me to follow your footsteps, or I 
would thankfully accompany you. But do not be 
alarmed about my safety; she has provided a refuge 


Farewell, Jovinian ; 


where I can remain concealed, for I would avoid the 
enmity of Gaius—he is aware that I know too many 
of the secrets of the college to allow me to retain 
my liberty, or even my life, could he get me into his 
power.” 

Jovinian, satisfied on hearing that Eros was cared 
for, followed Rufina, who hastily led him along over 
the uncultivated country, which even in her palmiest 
days surrounded the city, till they reached one 
of the entrances to those subterranean labyrinths 
which have already been described. Jovinian fol- 
lowed her without hesitation; he had been well ac- 
quainted with them in his younger days when he had 
dwelt in concealment with his mother and many other 
Christians. A well-trimmed lamp, which Rufina 
found within, enabled her to guide him through the 
Although 
several years had elapsed since he had entered them, 
he recognised, as they went along, many of the tombs 
of those who had departed in the faith. She stopped 


intricate turnings of the labyrinth. 


suddenly before one of them; he read the inscription 
the well-beloved! 
The symbol above it was a dove, with an 
anchor carved on its breast. He gazed at it earnestly, 
and knew at once that it indicated his mother’s 
tomb. 

“They brought her here to rest in peace as she 
desired, And may I ever possess that sure and cer- 


« Livia, she rests in 


Christ.” 





tain hope, the anchor of the soul, which enabled her 


to endure without wavering the storms and trials of 
life,” he mused. 

Rufina stopped to throw a light on the slab, un- 
willing to interrupt his meditations, and remained 
without speaking. At length she observed, “ We 
must hurry on, or the oil in the Jamp may be ex- 
hausted before we reach our destination.” 

They continued their course, proceeding along 
several galleries, now descending some flights of 
steps, now ascending others, till they reached a slab 
of stone, which resembled many they had passed, let 
into the wall, with rude inscriptions on them. Rufina 
knocked three times on the slab, with a small malle 
which she carried in her'basket. Placing her ear 
against the slab, she listened, when, in the course of 
a few minutes, she heard the sound of a bolt being 
withdrawn, and the stone slowly swung back, allowing 
an opening sufficiently large for a person to pass 
through. Rufina, taking the hand of her young 
companion, they entered, when the slab was im- 
mediately closed behind them. So rapid had been 
their movements, that to any one following them they 
would seem to have vanished. The janitor, a humble 
fossor, after saluting Rufina as a sister, led them on 
to the end of a long passage, when another door, of a 
similar character to the first, being opened for them 
to pass through, they found themselves, after ad- 
vancing a short distance further, at the entrance of a 
smaii hall, from the roof of which hung a silver lamp, 
its rays casting a pale light on several persons as- 
sembled within. Jovinian hung back, not recognising 
those he saw before him, but no sooner had Rufina 
stated who he was than he heard himself greeted by 
friendly voices. 

“Welcome, son of our well-beloved, who hast 
been faithful as she was!” said the aged Gentianus, 
who was seated at a table in the centre of the hall. 
He drew Jovinian towards him, and placing his hand 
on the lad’s head, gazed into his face as he spoke, 
“ We indeed rejoice that you have escaped from the 
power of the pontiff Gaius, and still more that you 
have resisted the temptations he offered you to depart 
from the faith. May the Holy Spirit ever strengthen 
and support you in the fiery trials you may be called 
The mystery of iniquity doth 
already work, and who shall eseape its toils? Those 
May you be among 


on to go through. 


alone who cling fast to Christ. 
them, my son!” 

Much more to the same effect was said by the 
patrician Gentianus, when his daughter Eugenia, 
and her husband Severus, advancing, welcomed 
His mother’s dearest friend was well dis- 
By her side was 
a young girl, her daughter Julia. As the maiden 
took his hand Jovinian gazed at her with admira- 
tion. Her lovely features beamed with intelligence, 
and the light of Christian virtues. Firm in the 


Jovinian. 
posed to treat him with affection. 


' faith, had the days of persecution returned she 
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would have been ready to suffer martyrdom rather 


. | 
than renounce the Saviour who had bought her. | 


Since their childhood Jovinian and Julia had not 
met, for Gentianus and his household had resided 
far away to the south, on the sunny slopes of the 
Apennines, where he and Severus had devoted them- 
selves to spreading the truth among their heathen 
neighbours of all ranks. They had lately returned, 
called by important business, both secular and on 
matters relating to the Church ; but, warned of the 
undying hostility of Coecus the pontiff, they had 


judged it prudent to take up their residence in their 


former abode, whence, undiscovered, they could com- 
municate freely with their friends in the city, and 
afford an asylum to those Christian converts who 
might be compelled to escape from the malice of 
their idolatrous relatives. There was persecution even 
in those days, for though heathenism, as a system, 
was crumbling away, and few of the better educated 
or wealthy believed in the myths of the gods of 
Olympus, yet many clung to the ancient faith, or rather 
to'its form, simply because it was ancient, and their 
ancestors were supposed to have believed in it. These 
persons in most instances treated with supreme con- 
tempt, and often with great cruelty, any ef their re- 
latives or dependents who openly professed a belief in 
Christ, refusing to have any transactions with them, 
and endeavouring to ruin or drive them into exile. 
Still more terrible were the penalties inflicted by 
the sacerdotal orders on any of their number who, 
abandoning idolatry, embraced the truth. If unable 
to escape from Rome, the dagger or poison too 
generally overtook them. Their safest place of 
refuge was in the subterranean galleries to which 
Jovinian had escaped. Thus it happened that he 
met numerous visitors at the abode of Gentianus. 
He had been conversing with his old friends, when 
he saw emerging into the light a lady of radiant 
beauty, habited iv. white, without the slightest orna- 
ment on her dress or head, a purple band round 
her forehead confining her close-cut hair. A second 
glance convinced him that he had seen her before, 








seated in a silver chariot on the day of the pro. 
cession. 

“Who is she?” he asked of Julia. 

“She is the vestal Marcia,” was the answer, 
“ Already the light of truth has entered the dark 
recesses of the temple, Marcia has received it, and 
would escape from the thraldom in which she is 
held but that she has a young sister, Ceelia, also a 
vestal, who is yet undecided. Ccelia has heard the 
Gospel, and imbibed many of its truths, but the 
charms of superstition are still around her; and 
while she dreads the malignity of Ccoecus should he 
discover that her faith in the false goddess has been 
shaken, she cannot resolve on flight. Marcia has 
come to seek counsel of Gentianus on the matter.” 

“Surely he will advise her to urge her sister no 
longer to delay!” urged Jovinian. 

“Would that I could tell her all that I know 
of that fearful man! He will hesitate at no deed, 
however dark, so that he may attain his ends.” 

Taking Jovinian’s hand, Julia, rapid in all her 
actions, made him known to Marcia. He, being 
under no vow of secresy with regard to the aims 
of the pontiffs, briefly explained them to her. 

‘** And are such the men who have so long directed 
the rites and ceremonies of the time-honoured religion 
of Rome!”’ she exclaimed. ‘“ Alas! how have we 
been duped. They themselves do not even believe 
in the false gods they pretend to worship.” 

“Not only have they long held sway over the 
religious affairs of idolatrous Rome, but will continue 
to lead and govern in our future Rome unless her 
sons and daughters adhere to the simple truths of 
our holy faith as taught by the apostles in the 
blessed Gospel,’’ said Gentianus, solemnly. 

These words sank deeply into Jovinian’s mind. 
He never forgot them. 

The vestal Marcia, having a dark robe thrown over 
her white dress, conducted by the guide—a Christian 
slave like Rufina, who had brought her to the abode 
of Gentianus—returned to the temple of Vesta. 





(To be continued.) 








WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., CANON OF WESTMINSTER; AND RECTOR OF ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 


HEZEKIAH’S PRAYER. 


‘And Hezekiah received the letter at the hand of the messengers, and read it; and Hezekiah went up into the house of 
the Lord, and spread it before the Lord.”—2 Krvyes xix, 14. 


ING Hezekiah is the one prominent 
figure in the Old Testament lessons 
of to-day (Sept. 24), and those lessons 
are some of the stateliest in Scrip- 
ture. The circumstances of the king’s 

whole life and character would open far too large 





a field for our inquiry; but there is one event in | 


| his history on which I think that we may dwell 
with special profit—it is the prayer recorded in 

| the verse which I have just read to you, and of 

| which we must endeavour to understand the con- 

| ditions, because it is from those conditions that it 

| derives its chief beauty and significance. 

You will see, if you study the sacred historian, 
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that the life of King Hezekiah had fallen on very 


troublous times. The son of a weak and wicked 
king, the surroundings of his boyhood had been 
idolatrous and corrupt. But what we are does 
not depend on our surroundings but on ourselves. 
Just as a bad man often springs up in the midst of 
a holy and happy environment—a Cain from the 
family of Adam, the sons of Eli from the Taber- 
nacle, a Manasses from the palace of a royal saint— 
so often, even as the white water-lily springs from 
the river mud, a good man rises amid the worst 
and basest surroundings—as Abraham from amid 
the idols of Terah, or ‘Timothy at heathen Lystra, 
or the few who, even in Sardis, had not defiled 
their robes. And so it was with Hezekiah. The 


grace of God took hold of him from his earliest | 


years. He had barely come to the throne before 


he swept away the high places, and contemptuously | 


smashed in pieces the brazen serpent of Moses, 
which had become to the Jews an object of super- 
stition. And, like all good men, Hezekiah doubt- 


less felt cheered at heart by the sweet sense of | 


God’s approval. Yet in the perils which thickened 
round him there must have been very much to 
try his faith. Everywhere above his darkened 
horizon towered the giant forms of empires, on 
their way, not to ruin but to irresistible conquest, 
and all these empires were cruel and corrupt. Of 
these the deadliest was the empire of Assyria, 
against which, as her myriads rolled ever west- 
wards from the Euphrates, it seemed as if no power 
could stand. Nearer and nearer to the confines 
of the little kingdom of Judah this terrible tide 
of men swept on, and ever and anon, like the per- 
petual tolling of a knell, stroke after stroke of evil 
tidings told how city after city had fallen, till even 
Samaria, the capital of Ephraim, was captured, and 
it seemed as if the last bulwark had been swept 
away. 
He had loved their tribes; but now at last they 
had filled to the very brim the cup of their iniquity. 
For many years the annals of her throne had been 
annals of brutality and blood. King after king 
had fallen by the sword of the rebel or the dagger 
of the assassin, while drunkenness and lust ate 
like an incurable wound into the heart of the 
afflicted people. Then came the day of retribu- 
tion. 
foam upon the water. The land was so ravaged, 
and lay so desolate, that the wild beasts prevailed 
against the inhabitants. The ten tribes were carried 
away captive, and their name was blotted for ever 
out of the annals of mankind. 

You may imagine what Hezekiah must have 
felt, and what the people must have felt, if you 
will think how a king of England would feel, and 


how you would feel, if Dublin and Edinburgh were | 


in the hands of some relentless foe, whose armies 
were on their way to pour ruin on the defenceless 


Israel had been God’s peculiar people; | 


The last king of Israel disappeared like | 


millions of London. All that Hezekiah could do 
he did. He supplied the city with water, he 
repaired its crumbling walls, he tried to win back 
to their old unity the remnant of Israel; he acted 


in all respects like a wise and able king. And as 
he acted thus, there came a respite. Assyria was 
occupied for a time in other quarters. On the 


rock of Tyre her forces shattered themselves in 
vain. Egypt and Ethiopia helped to keep her in 
check, and her province of Babylon assumed a 
threatening attitude. And, thus protected, the 
heart of Hezekiah began to be puffed up by the 
| confidence of worldly prudence. He had yet to 
learn the lesson, “ Cease ye from man,” yet to find 
that it is God only who is a very present help in 
time of trouble. The people, now trustful in 
heathen alliances, now reckless in lhcentious 
despair, gave full vent to their unseemly mirth 
| and luxury. In vain Isaiah warned. Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, was no more to be trusted, he 
told them, than the waving reed of his own 
river; and as for Babylon, she should ultimately 
spoil the very treasures which were displayed by 
Hezekiah to bribe her aid. But he warned to no 
purpose. At last his warnings were fulfilled. The 
Assyrians came, and they found Hezekiah so help- 
| less, so deserted, that he could find nothing better 
to do than to buy off their enmity with the very 
gold with which the king and people had once 
rejoiced to overlay their house of God. 

Woe to the nation which is too base for righteous- 
ness, too weak for battle! Just as in our own early 
history the Danes returned again and again to 
ravage England as long as Ethelred pursued the 
poor and craven policy of bribing their desistence, 
so it was not long before Sennacherib, flushed 
with fresh conquests, appeared once more before 
the walls of Jerusalem. Once more I will ask you 
to try and imagine the scene. ‘There was the city 
of Jerusalem, with its mouldering battlements, its 
exhausted treasury, its divided councils, its de- 
generate people. Its infantry was too few to make 
a sally; and so complete was the absence of cavalry, 
that Sennacherib sent an insolent message that he 
would send them a present of two thousand horses 
if they were so much as able to put riders upon 
them. And in the valleys of Judea, or at no great 
distance, was encamped the vast host of Assyria, 
as you may see them depicted in the slabs and 
sculptures which fill our British Museum—huge, 
bearded warriors, with the serried ranks of their 
chariots, and the impenetrable phalanx of their 
bowmen, and all the pomp and pride of war. 
Imagine the terrors of the enfeebled Jews, as 
from the weak walls of their cities they gazed, 
trembling, at these colossal figures “exceeding 
in dyed attire” their swart and determined faces, 
| the long black hair streaming over their shoulders, 
| their arms rich with gorgeous bracelets, and the 
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huge painted scabbards of their broadswords on 
their thighs. Gazing on such foemen, remember- 
ing what these and their fathers had done to Gozan, 
and Haran, and Rezeph, and the sons of Eden that 
were in Thelasar—repeating to each other in terror 
the haughty question of Rabshakch, “ Where is the 
king of Hamath, and the king of Arphad, and the 
kings of the city of Sepharvaim, Hena, and Ivah ?” 
—the hearts of the Jews melted within them like 
water. One man alone retained his undaunted 
courage, for one man alone had the perfect faith 
and unswerving rectitude from which the highest 
courage springs. It was Isaiah the prophet, the 
son of Amos. When the worldly politicians who 
had talked about help from Tyre and Egypt and 
Babylon had sunk into terrified silence, he was 
hurling back at Rabshakeh defiance for defiance, 
scorn for scorn. Why? Because the God of his 
confidence was an unchanging God, to whom kings 
and their armies are but as the small dust upon 
the scales. No timid, no temporising politician, 
he; as he had all along discouraged heathen help 
when things seemed at their best, so he assured 
Hezekiah of absolute deliverance now that they 


were at their worst. And, indeed, it seemed as if 


the very worst had come. Summoned away in 
peison by the advance of Tirhakah, Sennacherib 
sens to Hezekiah a blaspheming, insulting letter, 
tell.ng him not to be deceived by the God in whom 
he trusted, who should be as futile’ to him as the 
gods of other kings had been to them. This, then, 
was the crisis, and this was the letter which—with 
simple, pious, childlike faith—Hezekiah took with 
him to the temple of the Lord, spread it out 
before God, told Him the whole tale of his despair 
and danger, and in all faith and humility im- 
plored His help at this utmost need. You know 
the rest. You know how help came; you know 
that at once, in strains of inspired and impas- 
sioned eloquence, Isaiah was bidden to tell the 
king how God had said to Sennacherib that the 
virgin the daughter of Zion had despised him, 
the daughter of Jerusalem had shaken her head at 
him, and that, in spite of all his blustering menaces, 
as though he were one of his own horses, God 
would put a hook in his nose, and a bridle in his 
mouth, and turn him back by the way by which 
he came. Fast on the heels of the stern menace 
came the splendid deliverance. That night the 
angel of the Lord slew in the camp of the Assyrians 
185,000. How, we know not. What agent God 
employed we cannot tell. We are not of course to 
make the childish supposition that what to the 
mind of an ancient Jew was a mere phrase must 
be taken literally to mean that the angel went 
about killing the Assyrians one by one. It may 
have been the pestilence; it may have been the 
sirocco; it may have been the storm. God makes, 
as David said, the winds his angels and the light- 





———. 
nings his ministers. Nor does He even need thege 
mightier agencies. A touch, a breath, the germ of 
an animalcula, the microscopic seed of a fever, the 
invisible blight of an evening wind—these are 
enough, and more than enough, to be the potent 
ministers of His awakened wrath; and a child 
does not crush more easily the petal of a flower 
than He at a touch could dissolve into dust and 
ashes, not the Assyrian army only, but the very 
race to which we belong, the very globe we live 
upon, the very universe which He has made. 

Now I have been thus long in setting before 
you this scene of history, because it is in the 
scene that the lesson lies, and if it be profitable to 
read these chapters of history on Sunday after 
Sunday, it must be surely profitable to understand 
and enter into them. And the central lesson of 
the scene is this—that “man’s extremity was God’s 
opportunity,” and that it became God’s oppor- 
tunity through earnest prayer. When the tale of 
bricks is doubled, Israel cries unto God, and Moses 
comes. When the people have neither sword nor 
spear, they cry to God, and Deborah arose. When 
the young man exclaims with horror at the sight 
of the Syrians round about Samaria, the prophet 
shows him the mountain full of chariots and 
steeds of fire. When there seemed no possible 
chance of rescue, when all earthly alliances had 
failed, when the protecting walls seemed but asa 
spider’s web, when all help is cut off save the 
help of God, Hezekiah lays the letter open before 
God, upon his knees, and then 
“The angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 


And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever stood still.” 


Now, can any facts teach us more plainly the 
two happy lessons—that God suffers us to pray 
for earthly blessings, and that such prayers are 
heard? It is on these two lessons—full, surely, 
of comfort—that I want for a few moments longer 
to fix your thoughts. 

You see first, that there is nothing wrong in 
prayer for earthly blessings. The example of 
Hezekiah was followed by the Jews under the 
brave Judas the Maccabee. When they were 
crushed and persecuted by Antiochus Epiphanes 
the mad king of Syria, they fasted and prayed, 
and laid open before God, as though to move His 
pity and indignation, the books of the law which 
the heathen had defiled with their polluting 
images, and cried, “ What shall we do with these? 
How shall we be able to stand unless Thou, O God, 
be our help ?” and in the strength of that prayer 
they carried on the brilliant rebellion in which 
the Maccabees, with a handful of brave followers, 
shook off the heavy yoke of the kings of Syria. 
But you must not think, my brethren, that God 
will listen to kings and natiens, but not to you 
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and me. 
say that God is love. Could He show it us better 
than by sending His Son to die for us? He will 
listen, be sure, to the cry of the poorest destitute, 
to the cry of the humblest woman, yea even to 
** An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 
Had the letter only affected Hezekiah’s own per- 
sonal happiness, be sure that if he had spread 
is out before the Lord, God would have helped 
him. Try it in any little trouble of your own, 
and you will find that God will help you. One of 
our great poets describes how a poor wife was full 
of anxiety for her sailor husband when he is about 
to start on a voyage, and he says to comfort her— 
** But fear no more for me; or if you fear 

Cast all your care on God, that anchor holds. 

Is He not with me in those uttermost 

Ports of the morning? If I flee to these 

Cau I flee from Him? And the sea is His, 

The sea is His—He made it.” 
Oh! be sure that not one of us is too small, too 
mean, even too bad, for God’s notice. The trouble 
of some, for instance, who hear me is poverty, and 
often I think that, as far as anxiety and trouble go, 
the middle classes are often as really poor as those 
who do not find it easy to earn their bread. Well, 
if any of you suffer from poverty, lay that care 
or. God. Does not the Gospel teach you this 
same lesson? If God hears the young lions when 
they roar to Him, shall He not hear you? If He 
feeds the young ravens shall He not feed you? 
If He clothes the lilies of the field in raiment more 
exquisite than the crimson robes of kings, shall 
He not clothe you? It is the lesson that once 
gave life and courage to an English traveller. 
Hurt, and alone, and fainting on the sultry wilds 
of Africa, he laid him down to die, when the 
exquisite delicate beauty of a tuft of moss caught 
his notice. “God,” he thought “ created that moss, 
made it grow, watered it, made it beautiful; He 
cares for that tuft of moss, will He not care for 
me?” and, taking courage, the traveller raised 
himself, and struggied forward on his way, and, 
inspired by that conviction, by the eventide was 
safe. 

Well, bué as our second and last lesson, if we 
may pray for earthly blessings, will God hear and 
answer such prayers? We may come to Him in 
trouble—for Christ bids us come when we are 
heavy laden—but will He help us? Not if the 
prayer be a wrong or unworthy one. “ Yeask and 
have not,” says St. James, “ because ye ask amiss 
that ye may consume it upon your lusts;” but if 
the prayer be a right prayer, He will always grant 
it, though not always perhaps in the exact way 
that we desire. When St. Paul prayed thrice to 


Again, and again, my brethren, must I | be delivered from the thorn in the flesh, God did 


not indeed deliver him. Why? because God 
wishes always what is best for us, and it was not 
best for St. Paul to be delivered; but in another 


| way He did grant those prayers, for He said, “ My 


| 


grace is sufficient for thee.” So with us. If God 
refuse an earthly prayer, even when the nature 
of that prayer is not in itself wrong, we may be 
sure that it is because He knows best; and if 


| indeed we do pray for any earthly blessing it 





| best. 


should always be with the reservation, “ if it be 
thy will,” “ if it be good for us,” if the granting of 
our own petition would not be our ruin. 
“* Not what we wish, but what we want, 
Thy sovereign grace supply ; 
The good unasked, in mercy grant, 
The ill, though asked, deny.” 


I know not whether Hezekiah’s own case may not 
here be a case in point. When he was sick, and 
horribly afraid of death, he prayed—prayed 
passionately for life, and God granted him life. 
“Lo! I have added to thy days fifteen years.” 
But it is always dangerous thus importunately to 
storm the councils of God. God gave him fifteen 
years of life, but I fear that they were but fifteen 
years of fearing death, and in those fifteen years 
he lived to be the father of a supremely wicked 
son; and those fifteen years were years of labour 
and terror; and but for that intense prayer he 
might, as God’s special blessing, have entered 
fifteen years earlier upon his happy rest. 

So, then, to sum up once more our lesson, 
let us learn that we may indeed pray to God 
for even earthly mercies, but that then we must 
with perfect faith and submission accept what- 
ever answer God shall send, and be sure that 
that answer will be for the wisest and the 
But there are other prayers, for blessings 


| not earthly but heavenly, which we may ask 
| quite fearlessly, quite unhesitatingly, with the 





fullest confidence, with the most unimpeded pas- 
sion. They are prayers for our souls; prayers 
not for the daily gifts of which our heavenly 
Father knoweth that we have need, but for the 
bread of heaven and for the water of life; prayers 
that we may be holy as He is holy, and pure as 
He is pure; prayers that His Holy Spirit may 
lead us into the land of righteousness. Yes, 
faithful prayer for these things opens the very 
gates of heaven— 


“ More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Therefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me day by day. 
For what are men better than sheep and goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not holy hands 
Both for themselves, and all that call them friend ? 
For thus the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 
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HELEN 


QUATERMAINE; 


OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XXV. 
YY DRAWING NEAR. 
\\yo XCEPT in a sorrowful droop of 
F=. his lips, which he could not 
always control, Clive Elsley 
gave no outward sign of suf- 






than usual, perhaps, when he 
joined the family circle in the 
evening, but as ready as ever 
to answer all Mr. Irby’s calls upon him, or 
converse with Milly, and help her in her 
{ studies. Trouble did not make him as 

selfish as he now discovered that his happi- 
( ness must have done, or surely he would 

have seen ere this that Milly was looking 
as if she had outgrown her strength, while the ex- 
pression of Helen Quatermaine’s beautiful features 
was absolutely painful, 

He could not resist watching her, and, as she was 
unconscious of his scrutiny, it was not long before he 
detected the restless excitement under which she was 
labouring. Ida and Milly would laughingly comment 
on cousin Helen’s industry, which they would declare 
quite put to shame their own efforts to help mamma; 
and Mrs. Irby, who was busy with the autumn 
dresses for the little ones, thanked her more than 
once for the help her busy fingers were giving; but 
neither mother nor daughters noticed how she winced 
when they praised her. It was only Clive who saw 
how nervously she started at any unusual sound; 
or how frequently her eyes filled with tears, and how 
eagerly she avoided being left alone. He no longer 


fancied that some bodily ailment was at the root of | 


her haggard looks ; it was too plainly a mental one, 
and he would have spoken to her on the subject, and 
invited her confidence, if he had not been forced to 
see that she discerned his intention, and was careful 
not to afford him an opportunity of carrying it out. 

Mrs. Irby’s attention was first called to Helen by 
a neighbour, an agreeable elderly lady, who called to 
offer to take some of the young people to Bonchurch, 
where she owned a pretty cottage, to which, whenever 
she tired of inland scenery, she was in the habit of 
retreating for a few weeks. 

“T meant to ask you to let me have Milly and my 
god-daughter Ida, or either of the younger children 
whom you think the sea breezes would benefit,” Mrs. 
Haydon said. “But I fancy Miss Quatermaine re- 
quires change of air and scene as much as any one 
else. What do you say, my dear? 
with Milly and me to the Isle of Wight? You are 
fond of sketching, and I can promise you plenty of 


“LOST 


fering. He was a little graver | 








IN THE WINNING.” 


subjects for your pencil about St. Boniface Hill and 
the landslip.” 
Helen’s heart stood still, and she became so fright. 


| fully pale that Mrs. Irby, who the minute before had 
| felt surprised at the comments on her appearance, 


started up, thinking she was about to faint. 

“Aren’t you well, my dear?” she demanded, 
anxiously. “ Why do you not tell me? How remiss 
I must have been not to notice it sooner.” 

“Don’t be uneasy; I am very well;” and then 
Helen, conscious and confused, could get no further, 
To-morrow Mrs. Haydon, who was noted for the 
rapidity of her movements, would start for the sea- 
side; on the following morning Mr. Dunlop and his 
kinswoman would come to take her away. By 
accepting the proposal just made, she would be able 
to avoid the temptation, and the words “ Yes, I will 
go with you,” trembled on her lips. But they were 
not spoken, and, misinterpreting her hesitation, Ida 
eagerly pressed forward to beg that if cousin Helen 
did not wish to go, she might be taken. Mrs. Hay- 
don assented willingly, observing that perhaps Miss 
Quatermaine would prefer to visit the island later 
in the season; and the moment for escape had 
passed by. 

To oblige Mrs, Irby, who wanted to make a few 
additions to the wardrobe of her daughters, their 
departure was ultimately deferred for another day, 
and Helen, glad to have plenty to do, occupied her- 
self in Milly’s room, helping the sisters alter some 
dresses they were to take with them, and trimming the 
coarse straw hats hastily purchased in the town. In 
vain did Mrs. Irby say, ‘‘ My love, you are doing too 
much ; your hands tremble, your cheeks are flushed; 
why not leave the rest to Miss Bent and nurse?” 
Helen would not hear her, for she dreaded unspeak- 
ably the solitude of her chamber; here she could 
forget that a few hours was all that stood between 
her and the flight to which Mr. Dunlop was urging 
her; there, not the act alone, but its probable results, 
would blankly face her, and make every passing 
minute more and more intolerable. 

And so she stayed, working assiduously till the 
pretty seaside costumes, hastily improvised for the 
occasion, lay ready to be donned in the morning; 
till Ida had grown weary of expatiating on the 
pleasures of the trip, and gone to rest, and Miss 
Bent and Mrs. Irby had thankfully followed her 
example. There was no excuse for remaining longer, 


| and Helen also said her “ good-night.” 
Will you go | 


But now Milly, with arms thrown lovingly about 


| her neck, detained her to say a few parting words. 


She was not quite sure that it was right to leave 
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mamma, especially as she seemed more worried than 
usual ; would dear Helen try to prevent her working 
too hard? and promise not to let poor Clive sit alone 
and fret? and would she pledge herself to write 
very, very often, and send all the home news, how- 
ever trivial ? 

The ready assent to all these requests was re- 
warded with such tender kisses, that Helen abruptly 
extricated herself from the innocent embrace, of 
which she knew she was not worthy, and, muttering 
an evasive reply, turned away; but Milly, who had 
caught sight of her face, and saw that all was not 
right, would have followed, and inquired the cause, 
if she had not been repulsed with an agitated—* Not 
to-night, dear; you must not ask me anything to- 
night. ‘'To-morrow—perhaps to-morrow.” 

Aye! but what would they say or think of her to- 
morrow? Hastily kissing the lips of her astonished 
cousin, she shut herself in her room, and turned the 
key in the lock. 

But, to her great vexation, she found that she was 
not alone. One of the housemaids, a young woman 
whom Helen had always disliked, on account of a 
certain pert and over-officious manner, was busying 
herself at the toilette-table. She looked round when 
Helen entered, but continued to arrange the contents 
of the dressing-case, and smooth out ribbons, and roll 
up gloves, till coldly asked if she had much more to 
do. 

«That depends on you, miss,” was the startling 
reply, spoken with an odious smirk that made the 
guilty blood rush in torrents to Helen’s face and 
neck. “I thought you’d guess what I’m stopping 
for. I supposed as you’d be glad for me to put 
a few things into a bag or a portmanty for your 
journey.” 

Some minutes elapsed before Helen could command 
herself sufficiently to make anyreply. Once or twice 
since her interview with Mr. Dunlop she had recalled, 
with a feeling of surprise, the intimate acquaintance 
with the domestic affairs at the Lodge which he had 
testified. But that he had taken a servant into his 
confidence—a girl, too, who was not only vulgar but 
insolent, a girl who was only retained at the Lodge 
because Mrs, Irby had discovered that she was a 
homeless orphan—dismayed her greatly. 

It robbed her meditated flight of the poor remnants 
of propriety with which she had tried to clothe it. 
The secret which had been endurable while no one 
was cognisant of it but one of Mr. Dunlop’s kins- 
women, became horribly degrading when shared with 
either of Mrs. Irby’s domestics. While she had 
been wavering, unable to bring herself to consent 
to such a marriage, and fondly fancying that 
no one suspected that she had even seen Maurice 
Dunlop, this girl had known all. It was by 
her agency the letter she found on her dressing- 


table had been placed there; her silence and | 


connivance had doubtless been secured by bribes, 





| . . q 
and now, with all the readiness of an unscrupulous 


woman, she stood ready to assist in the last act of 
the drama, to open the doors that Helen might quit, 
in stealth and darkness, the roof of her guardians, 

“ Unable to understand her silence, Hannah came 
a little closer, and with the familiarity of one who 
knew her value, asked Miss Quatermaine in low 
tones for directions. 

“ The gentleman encouraged me to hope, Miss, that 
you’d take me with you,” she added, “I wasn’t a 
goin’ to stay here, for Mrs. Irby’s is a place that don’t 
suit me, and you’ll want a maid aboard ship, ma’am, 
and as I have been in the affair all along, and done 
my best for both parties——” 

Hannah Jones never finished her speech, for the 
cry that suddenly broke from Helen’s lips made her 
recoil in alarm. 

“Leave me!” she was imperiously commanded. 
** Did you know what you were doing, when you would 
have helped me to wrong all who trusted me, and 
disobey the best, the dearest of fathers? But why do 
I blame you when the fault lies in my own weakness ? 
Go and fetch Mrs. Irby. Tell her I must speak with 
her directly.” 

«Are you sure you mean me to do this?” asked 
the girl, who saw all her hopes of further reward 
vanishing. 

“Am I sure! How dare you question me thus?” 
exclaimed Helen, haughtily, then wrung her hands 
and drooped her head. Did she not deserve to have 
her better impulses distrusted, seeing that it was 
only her pride that had brought them into play? 

* Fetch Mrs. Irby!” she said again, and this time 
she was obeyed. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

FULL CONFESSION. 
Mrs. Irpy, wondering at the summons, and still 
more at the embarrassment of the messenger, came 
directly, and would have taken Helen into her arms, 
for the wild looks that met her own made her fancy 
her young guest must have received, in some inex- 
plicable way, ill news from India, Her astonishment 
became still greater when Helen retreated from her 
shuddering and crying. : 

* Ah, do not touch me! do not look at me so 
kindly ! you do not know what I have been doing. 
Honourable have you thought me, as a soldier's 
daughter should be? incapable of deceit, or of 
meditating anything I should be ashamed to confess 
to the whole world? Iam neither, neither!” 

“Hush, Helen, hush! you are surely raving!” Mrs. 
Irby exclaimed, in her perplexity. 

“No, no, I am telling you sad and sober truths, 
For the last week I have been living a life of such 
concealment and deception as I never dreamed that 
I could have stooped to practise! Now do you 


9.» 


begin to understand me ? 
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The name of Mr. Dunlop burst from Mrs 
lips, for an inkling of the truth was beginning to 
dawn upon her. 

“Yes,” said Helen, drearily; “I have seen him. 
Do you remember telling me that you trembled at 
the thought of the influence he might acquire over 
meif we met? Save me then! save me from him 
and from myself !” 

“But, Helen, you bewilder me. What is the 
meaning of these strange expressions ?” 

“They mean that I have proved as weak, as 
wicked, as you foreboded ; for he has entreated me to 
In a few 
hours he will be here: he has planned for me to quit 


marry him, and—I have not refused, 


your house secretly, and let him take me back to India 
his wife. Thank heaven I have 
found courage to tellit. The burden of my secret 
has been almost more than I could bear!” 

Mrs. Irby could scarcely believe her ears, She had 


Now you know all. 


placed implicit confidence in the principles of her 
young charge, and that she could be actually pleading 
guilty to clandestine proceedings seemed too im- 
probable to be credited. The proud sensitive Miss 
Quatermaine on the eve of a secret flight! 
possible ! 


Im- 


She sought further explanations; but Helen, who 
had slid down at her feet, was weeping so hysteri- 
eally that she could not reply; and remembering 
the confused manner of the housemaid, Mrs. Irby 
recalled, and sternly questioned her. With some 
difficulty the whole truth was extorted from the sullen 
Hannah; and when her mistress learned beyond a 
doubt how she had permitted Mr. Dunlop to tamper 
with her, she refused to retain such a treacherous 
domestic in her house, and bade her prepare to quit 
it at dawn. 

When once more left alone with the sobbing 
Helen, her first emotions towards her were very 
angry ones, though she scarcely knew which of the 
twain was the most deserving of reprobation—he who 
had played the tempter, or she who had listened but 
too readily to his pleadings, 

However, Helen’s deep grief and humble attitude 
soon evoked kindlier feelings. She had paused when 
at the verge of the precipice, and drawn back 
affrighted and repentant; and she had lost the self- 
confidence that had helped to lure her there. Re- 
membering, too, the pitiful appeal she had just 
uttered, Mrs. Irby knelt down beside her ward, and 
drew the shame-bowed head to her bosom, and as she 
did so, reproached herself for what had happened. 

“My poor child! why was I not kinder to you? 
Had I been more tender, more motherly, would you 
not have come to me, and told me how sorely you 
were being tried ? 
were in trouble, for Clive asked me some days ago 
what had changed you so, but I was so absorbed in 
my own vexsations that I neglected you, Can you 
forgive me for it 2” 


I might have known that you 


Irby’s | 





Mrs. Irby a suppliant where she should have been 
ajudge! Ah! this was too much, and Helen struggled 
out of her embrace more conscience-stricken than if 
the severest rebukes had been heaped upon her. 

“Do not speak to me so kindly!” she gasped. 
“ How can I ever look up again, when every word 
Will papa be 

Who will tell him how 
his Helen has been? See 
here, for three days I have carried his last letter 
in my pocket unopened. I dared not read it. I 
know that in it he calls me his loving, his obedient 


you say makes my remorse sharper ? 
as generous and forgiving? 


rebellious, how treacherous, 


child, and praises me for my cheerful submission to 
his wishes. What will he say when he knows the 
truth ?” 

She had now worked herself up to such a pitch of 
excitement that Mrs. Irby was seriously alarmed, 
and knew not how to act for the best; but forei- 
bly raising her from the floor, she insisted that she 
should endeavour to controi herself. 

“Listen to me, Helen,” she said, speaking with 
she was far from feeling. “I will not 
have Mr. Irby annoyed nor my neighbours scandalised 
by the knowledge of what you have been meditating, 


5 


a sternness 


J I am 
going to take you to Milly; you shall share her bed 
to-night ; it will be enough for her to know that you 


and therefore you must be guided by me. 


are not well, and that I do not choose to have you 
left alone.” 

«But Maurice—Mr. Dunlop!” Helen faltered. ‘He 
is so impetuous! when he finds. that I do not meet 
him at the appointed place, his disappointment may 
hurry him into some rash deed.” 

“JT do not think it will, my dear. At any rate, he 
does not deserve much sympathy, and I am sorry to 
see you distressing yourself about him. Depend 
upon it, if he is as truly attached to you as you 
imagine, he will not do anything to make you un- 
happy, nor love you less for recoiling, even at the 
last moment, from an act that you know to be 
wrong.” 

But Helen continued to accuse herself, and excuse 
him. 

“It is I who have been most to blame. Had he 
found me patiently enduring our separation, he 
I, 


who knew his peculiar temper, and have some in- 


would not have urged this marriage upon me. 


fluence with him, might have exercised it for good, 
instead of which I have wavered till he may with 
justice assert that it is my selfish fear of consequences 
more than any sense of right, that has made me draw 
back.” 

But Mrs. Irby would not hear this. 

“You are not to harass yourself as to what con- 
clusions Mr. Dunlop may draw from your conduct. 
You have remembsred your duty ere it was too late, 
and on your knees, my child, put up an earnest 
thanksgiving that it was so. Not another word! 
You have exhausted yourself,and recollect, Milly is 
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to know nothing of this; I cannot have such a tale 
poured into her innocent ears.” 

At another time Helen would have resented the 
severity with which Mrs. Irby was now speaking ; but 
she was too much oppressed with the keen sense 
of her error to be anything but humble. Still she 
clung about her friend with imploring looks, admitting 
the justice of her anger, expressing herself ready to 
agree to any arrangement Mrs. Irby proposed, but at 
the same time pleading for Mr. Dunlop. 

“What will he say or think when he comes, and 
finds I have failed him? Yes, he may deserve to be 
disappointed. I know that he has done wrong, but it 
is this that makes my uneasiness greater. If he could 
be told that I am firmly resolved to abide by my 
father’s decision, and entreated to return to India, 
take up his neglected duties there, and wait hope- 
fully for better days, I could be content. May I not 
write to him ?” 

Seeing consent in Mrs. Irby’s eyes, Helen opened 
her desk, but her hands trembled, and she could not 
command her thoughts. As soon as she attempted 
to write, a vision of Maurice Dunlop’s mortification, 
his rage, and the desperate deeds into which these 
passions might betray him, overcame her. She leaned 
back in her chair, the pen fell from her hand, and 
she gazed piteously at Mrs. Irby, who came to her 
immediately. 

“This agitation will make you ill. Come away 
with me to Milly, and I will ask Clive to see Mr. 
Dunlop.” 

But Helen blushed, and asked, uneasily, if there 
were no other way; if Mr. Elsley must be made 
acquainted with circumstances so humiliating to 
herself. 

“There is no other way,” Mrs. Irby decided, after a 
little consideration. She knew that if this embassy 
were entrusted to her husband he would commence 
it with blustering, and saying things that would only 
incense his auditor, and then in all probability end by 
going over to his side, and agreeing with him: that 
Colonel Quatermaine had behaved with unnecessary 
harshness. Nor did she care to let any one in her 
household, however trusty, become cognisant of the 
affair. Hannah would be silent for her own sake; 
and for Helen’s it would be well to dismiss Mr. 
Dunlop both quietly and promptly. 

“Yes, it must be Clive,” she reiterated. ‘“ Who 
would judge you as mercifully as he will? Who else 
would strive so wisely and kindly to make Mr. Dun- 
lop see that he will be acting more dishonourably 
than he has already done if he refuses to acquiesce 
in your decision, and trouble you no more? Some 
one must make him understand that it is useless his 
attempting to hold any further intercourse with you, 
and who will do this as well as Clive?” 

Helen sighed. If her proud spirit chafed at the 
necessity of submitting to the restrictions Mrs. Irby 
was imposing, how would the still haughtier one of 


Mr. Dunlop endure them? Perhaps she might have 
renewed her entreaties that he should be dealt with 
as tenderly as possible, if Mrs. Irby—more concerned 
for her than her lover—had not imposed silence, 
and hurried her into the chamber of Milly, where 
any further conversation was impossible. 

Millicent Irby, enjoying the sweet slumbers of 
youth, and an untroubled mind, scarcely heard them 
enter, and after drowsily murmuring a regret at her 
cousin’s indisposition, closed her eyes again; but 
Helen, though she undressed, and lay down beside 
the happy sleeper, was wakeful and watchful till the 
dawn. She heard, or fancied she heard, the sound 
of voices in the room below—Mrs. Irby’s and Clive 
Elsley’s; they were discussing her conduct, of course; 
it might be that they were marvelling to each other 
how the Helen Quatermaine—who had prided herself 
upon her freedom from all that was mean and de- 
basing, could have stooped to aught that savoured 
of concealment. Nor did she find any consolation 
in the thought that they would remember she had 
repented and confessed; for how could she forget 
that it was neither pure unmixed regret for having 
been so nearly tempted into disobedience to an 
earthly father, nor a dread of offending a Heavenly 
One, that had influenced her half so much as her 
sense that she was degraded by the girl Hannah’s 
participation in her secret. 

No self-pity could either hide from her how she 
had abased herself, or how much she deserved that 
even her kindest friends should condemn her. “ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth’’—how those words 
now tormented her! Pride and confidence in her 
own judgment had always been Helen’s besetting 
sins, though she had never discovered it till now. 

Then her thoughts flew to Mr. Dunlop, who would 
soon be on his way to the Lodge. Would Clive 
Elsley really perform his mission as successfully as 
Mrs. Irby predicted? If he, by some well-meant 
but ill-timed rebuke, irritated the already dis- 
appointed man, to what lengths might not his im- 
petuous temper carry him? Imagination pictured 
such dire and unlikely calamities that Helen could 
lie still no longer, but wrapping a shawl around her, 
walked to and fro till her sharpened ears detected 
the unclosing of the outer door. 

She went to the window, and drew aside the cur- 
tain. It was Clive Elsley who had quitted the house, 





and she stamped her slippered foot with impatience 
as she saw him linger in the garden to break off one 
of the late roses and inhale its scent. How could he 
| move so leisurely when about an errand of so much 

importance? But now he had unlatched the side 
| gate leading through an orchard into the lane where 
| Mr. Dunlop must be even now awaiting her; and 
Helen sank down on the window-seat, all other 
thoughts merged in her sympathy for him whom she 
refused to consider half so much to blame as herself. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE ADDRESSES FOR CHILDREN’S SERVICES IN CHURCH 
OR SCHOOL. 
No. I. world. Satan desires to have us (1 Peter v. 8), and 


a 


“J will be as the dew unto Israel: he shall grow as the lily.”— 
Hosea xiv. 5. 

NTRODUCTION. Walking in garden or 

fields late in evening or early morning, 





grass wet, drops of moisture on leaves, 
What is it? Comes from 
where? How comes? The dew falls from 
clouds gently and silently when the sun 
Yes, to 
feed, sustain plants, refreshing them after heat of 
day, and preparing them to bear another day’s heat. 
Without dew the flowers, &c., would wither away and 
die. How wisely and lovingly God has provided for 
all the beautiful flowers 
created for our happiness and food! 

Text we are to think 
Let us read Hosea xiv. 5. When Isaac was blessing 
his son Jacob, he said, “God give thee of the dew 
of heaven” (Gen. xxvii. 28). Let us ask God to 
give each one of us of the dew of Heaven while here 
to-day, so that may learn something of Him and 
His great love for us as for the flowers. Because, 
you remember Jesus says in 30th verse, Matthew vi. 
(read) — 

1. “I will be as the dew.” The Holy Spirit 
applying the Word to our hearts. Promised to all 
who ask (Luke xi. 13). Without God’s Holy Spirit 
we cannot understand His Word, and if have not the 
truths of that Word as our guide 
the flowers without dew. Let us 
Spirit (John xiv. 26). 

2. Where does dew come from? So the dew of 
God’s Holy Spirit, the dew of heaven. Flowers cannot 


flowers, &e. 


has withdrawn his heat. It comes what for ? 


and comfort, like 
ask for the Holy 


obtain dew except from above, so our comfort and 
strength from God only. 
Jesus says (John xv. 5). 


No help in ourselves, as 
If one little plant should 


say, “I won’t have the dew, I am growing well | 
enough, and can spread out my roots further and | 
further to draw moisture from the earth,” you would | 


say, “ Foolish plant, to refuse the dew; when the sun 


comes with his heat you will soon wither and die | 


away.” So we must not refuse the dew God will 
give to each of us, for He sends His Holy Spirit to 
Strengthen us for the trials of life. Now is the 
morning of our lives, and now is the time we should 
ask God to be our guide. 

3. The dew falls silently and gently in the 
evening and early morning upon the flowers, and 
they are prepared and refreshed when the sun rises. 
So the Holy Spirit, if we ask Him, through Jesus 
Christ, will prepare us by teaching us of God’s Holy 
Word, for temptation when we go out upon the 


and plants which He has | 


about speaks of the dew. 


All those 
“ remember 


many difficulties and troubles will come. 
Lord Jesus, their 
Creator,’ &ce. (Eccles. xii. 1), will be able to resist 
Satan, and will be comforted in times of trouble, but 


who love the who 


those who do not will fall into many snares, and be 
very unhappy. Those who seek God early shall find 
Him (Prov. viii. 17). 

4. We have seen how the dew refreshes flowers, 
makes them spring up and send forth their fragrance 
and display their beauty. How sweetly the air 
smells in early morning, the tiny drops of dew 
sparkling like jewels on the leaves of the flowers; so 
how lovely to see young children refreshed with the 
dew of God’s Holy Spirit, bringing forth the fruits 
(read Gal. v. 22). In the morning of their lives 
following Jesus, learning of Him in meekness and 
lowliness (Matt. xi. 29), walking in wisdom’s “ ways 
of pleasantness and paths of peace.” 

Will God give us this dew ? (Read again Luke xi. 
13). a 
To young children? (Prov. viii. 17; Mark x. 14). 

Jesus laid down His precious life that He might 
win for us, shut out by our sins from God’s presence, 
a way of eternal life. Because He died for us, and 
now “ever liveth to make intercession for us,’’ we, 
even the least, may ask God to give us the dew of 


heaven, to be as the dew upon each one, and make 


us grow as the lily. Next Sunday learn something 
from the second part of our text, “ He shall grow as 


the lily.” 


No. II. 


* He shall grow as the lily.’”—Hoskga xiv. 5. 


InTRODUcTION.—Remember last Sunday what we 
were talking about ? Said think to-day about second 
part text—“‘ grow as the lily.” Lilies often spoken of 
in Bible. Jesus calls himself a lily (Cant. ii. 1). In 
Canticles vi. 2, says (quote, also quote ver. 3.) Again, 
Matt. vi. 28. Lilies far more beautiful than even 
Solomon in all his glory, and Jesus likens Himself 
to the lily. We see in text (read)—Those who receive 
the Holy Spirit, of whom we spoke as like the dew 
last Sunday, will grow as the lily. Shall we think 
of how the lily grows, learning fresh lessons from the 
flowers? 

1. Jesus says, “I am the lily.” We then must 
grow like Him. He pure and innocent like the lily ; 
lowly too. He says to us— 

* Learn of me,” &c. (Matt. xi. 29). 

2. Now the lily must have good soil, Could not 
grow unless soil for its roots. So we must come to 
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Jesus, be rooted and grounded in His love (Eph. iii. 
17), that we may “grow in grace,” &c. (2 Peter 
lii. 18). 

Must be planted by God (Matt. xv. 13). 

3. The lily must be watered. If no rain or dew, 
soon wither away, soon die. If no dew, even one 


day’s heat makes flowers droop. So must have 


water often, to refresh and strengthen them. If | 
we have not the frequent watering, as it were, we, | 
too, soor wither away; soon fall into temptation. | 


God promises remember 
(Luke xi. 13). 
our Heavenly Father to keep us. 
His word, and try to remember some _ portion 
throughout the day. Like the flower which hides 
up in its petals some little drops of dew for its 
refreshment during the day, so should we hide up 
some portion of God’s Word in our heart, as David 
says in Ps. cxix. 11. 

We must be planted in Jesus, and watered with 
the dew of heaven, if we would grow as the lily. And 
think what lily represents. Do you know? 

(a) Humility. Grows near ground; hidden away 


Holy Spirit ; where ? 
Every morning we should pray to 


We should read | 


almost in its leaves, which are large; a weak stem, | 


but how easily it bends! 


Leaves large, and when | 


storm comes they fold round the flower, together 


bowing themselves until the storm has passed. So 
should we be “meek and lowly in heart.’”’ Not proud 
or vain, like the poppy, but content with a lowly 
place, like the lily. Which rather be? ‘‘ Be clothed 


————.. 
with humility” (1 Peter v. 0). And when trials—ag 
sickness or death—come, we have, like the lilies, a 
place to hide in (read Isaiah xxxii, 2). A man, the 
Man Christ Jesus, is our hiding-place. 

(b.) The lily, too, denotes purity, innocence, and 
fragrance. “The fruits of the spirit” (Gal. v. 22) 
[enlarge if time]. 

Let us now think, in conclusion, of a word we 
read in Cant. vi. 2—“ Gathered lilies.” Lilies smell 
sweetest in the early morning, refreshed by dew; we 
like to walk in our garden then, and perhaps, too, 
we gather the flowers at that time to place in our 
rooms, that we may have them near to us. And 
Jesus says, “I am come into my garden to gather 
> We know He loves to come amongst the 
young especially; for “ He shall gather the lambs 
with His arm” (Isa. xl. 11). “Suffer the little chil- 
dren” (Mark x. 14). He loves to walk amongst those 
who, in the morning of their lives, have been refreshed 
and purified by His Holy Spirit. Let us strive tv 
be amongst these. He gathers many little ones— 
many lilies. He takes them away from this earth, 
but only that He may place them in the heavenly 
mansions — His own bright home. ‘Transplanted, 
Then let each ask God te give us this heavenly dew; 
His Holy Spirit to teach us to understand and help 
us to love His word, that we may grow as the lily, 
in grace and wisdom, in beauty of holiness; that 
Jesus may, when death comes to us, gather us into 
His own home. 


lilies.’ 


\ 





THE HAZEL GLEN. 






RE you coming with us to the nutting 
party to-morrow, Helen?” 

“No. I can’t leave home, for mother 
must go out, and Effie would be alone.” 

“Such a pity to spend a holiday in 
the house this lovely weather ; couldn’t 
some one else stay with Effie? Sarah Hill 
sn’t care for nutting. Why not ask her?” 

“Well, Pll see if that can be done, and let you 
know in the morning; but don’t wait for me, Mary.” 
And Helen walked slowly home, thinking of the treat 
her schoolfellows were to have next day. There 
were few things she enjoyed so much as a ramble in 
the woods, especially at this season—when the trees 
were tinged with rich brown and amber, when the 
brambles bore shining luscious blackberries, and the 
thorn-bushes were bright with crimson haws. How 
beautiful everything would be; and how merry and 


pleasant to play with her companions, and run about | 


amongst the crisp newly-fallen leaves. It did indeed 


seem hard that her lot should be to sit in the house | 


all day, and miss so much enjoyment. 


Next morning, when Mrs. Ellis was preparing for | 


her visit to town, Helen ventured to mention the 
nutting expedition, and asked if she might try to 
get Sarah Hill to stay with Effie for at least part of 
the time. 

“No, Helen, I would rather you rernained here till 
my return; Sarah is busy to-day, and I cannot think 
you would grudge the loss of a few hours’ amusement 
for the sake of your poor sick sister.” 

When Mrs, Ellis was gone, Helen brought her 
work, and sat by Effie’s bed-side, but she could not 
think of anything pleasant to say. The window 
looked out towards the wood, the sun shone, and a 
gentle air blew refreshingly in, as she gazed regret- 
fully at the green fields and distant trees. There 
was a long silence. 

“Tt seems a fine day,” at length Effie remarked; 
“what a pity you can’t be out, Helen.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind staying with you, dear; but 1 
wish mother had chosen some other day for going to 
| town. This is the great school nutting party, and 
tis such fun. 
| couldn’t come.” 

“I’m very sorry,” sighed poor Effie; ‘‘ I spoil every 


Mary was so disappointed because I 
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one’s pleasure ; but you'd be time enough yet. Ishan’t 
want anything till you come back, and I'll try not to 
be frightened.” 

“Oh no, Effie, I wouldn’t think of leaving you 
alone, but if Sarah Hill could sit with you for a while, 
I might go.” 

“That would be a good plan. Did you ask mother?” 

“She was afraid Sarah was busy to-day; but don’t 


she said, ‘‘and a game of hide-and-seek among the 


trees; it will be great fun. What hurry are you in? 


| Sarah will stay with Effie till your mother comes 


be sure she won’t leave her alone. 
We'll all go back together shortly.” Helen allowed 
herself to be over-persuaded, and evening was be- 
ginning to fall when the party started on their 


home, you may 


| return. 


you think I might run over and try? mother often | 


leaves you in her charge.” 

“Yes, she’s very kind, and tells me pretty stories.” 

“ Well, you'll not mind being alone while I go to the 
Hill’s house. If I can get Sarah [ll send her here, 
if not Pll come back myself,” 
lay Helen set off, and about half-way met one of 
Sarah’s brothers. 

“Oh, Johnny!” she cried, “ you can tell me what I 
want. Where is Sarah? 

“At home; she’s not 
If you’re coming to the 
off.” 

“T can’t, unless Sarah stays with Effie till mother 
comes home from town.” 


is she busy to-day?” 
doing anything particular. 
nutting it’s time we were 


“To be sure she will; I’ll run across the fields and 
tell her, you may go on. If you’re smart you’ll 
catch the other girls before they reach the Hazel 
Glen. I'll be after you as fast as I can.’ 

“Now,” thought Helen, as she hurried on, “‘ what a 
pity it would have been to lose this holiday, when 
Effie wished me to go, and she will be so happy with 
Sarah.” 

Presently she overtook her companions, who wel- 
comed her gladly, and soon after Johnny joined the 
party. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said; “I told mother to send 
Sarah to Effie.” 

“Did you not see her yourself ? ” 

“She wasn’t in.the room, and I hadn’t time to 
look for her.” 

“What did your mother say?” 

“T couldn’t wait to hear, but of course she'll send 
her, you may make your mind easy.” 

Helen tried hard to do so. The wood was as beauti- 
fulas ever; the nuts were good and ripe; there was 
plenty of laughing and merriment amongst the young 
people as they gathered the rich clusters; yet Helen 
—though she chatted gaily, and seemed to enjoy 
herself like the rest, could not get rid of an uncom- 
fortable feeling deep down in her heart at having 
left her little sister. 


and again in her ears. 


Mother’s words sounded again 

“T would rather you did not 
go till my return; surely you do not grudge giving 
up a few hours’ amusement for the sake of your poor 
sick sister.” On the whole Helen did not spend a 
happy day in the Hazel Glen; and when her bag was 
full of nuts, and a few late autumn flowers for Effie, 
she was impatient to get home. Her friend Mary, 
however, begged of her not to go so soon. 

“We must have a ramble through the wood first,’’ 


Having left Mary at the turn of the road which 


| led to their respective cottages, Helen hurried home. 


Without further de- | 





Now that the sun had set, and the excitement of the 
day was over, everything looked gloomy and dismal 
enough, and it seemed hard to understand why she 
had so anxiously wished for this expedition in the 
morning ; 


g¢; she would have given much just at present 
never to have joined it. What would mother say? 

Full of these thoughts, Helen slackened her pace, 
and turned slowly up the green lane which led to 
her home. It was dusk, but, to her surprise, a horse- 
man appeared at a little distance, as if coming from 
the house—a startling and unusual sight at this late 
hour. 

As he approached, however, she recognised the 
village doctor, who had frequently been to see Effie 
on former occasions. Running up to him, while her 
heart beat with a sudden fear, she cried, “Oh, sir! 
please tell me is Etfie worse?” 

“Yes, poor child, she got a bad fall.” 

“A fall! 

“Yes, her back is seriously injured.” And without 
leaving time for another question, the doctor hurried 
on. 

Poor Helen stood quite still, almost stunned by 
this terrible news, for, notwithstanding her selfish 
conduct of the morning, she loved her little sister 
dearly. Ob, how could she bear to return to the 
house, and witness Effie’s sufferings, and meet her 
mother’s reproachful face! Yet she longed so 
to see the poor child, and hear how the accident 
happened! While standing thus irresolute, with 
flushed cheeks and beating heart, a hand was laid 


on her arm, and a voice said, “‘ What’s the matter? 


Is she much hurt ?” 


you look frightened.” 

Helen started, and almost screamed, but turning 
round saw that it was Sarah Hill who stood beside 
her. “Oh, do tell me all about it!” she cried. “Is 
she in much pain?” 

“Who?” 

“ Effie! 
come from the house ? 

“T can’t think what you're talking of. 
all day at my aunt’s, helping to finish a job of work. 
What’s wrong with Effie?” 

“Then she must have been alone, when I thought 
you were with her. Did your mother not give you 
the message I sent by Johnny?” 

“T got no message, I haven’t been home since 
I men- 


” 


Don’t you know? Haven't you only just 


” 


I’ve been 


morning. Your mother knew where I was. 


tioned about it to her yesterday.” 
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“ But Johnny told me you were not busy.” 

“He heard nothing about it. I saw him early 
this morning, and forgot to say I was going to my 
aunt’s; but what’s wrong with Effie?” 

* Oh, she has got a bad fall, I can never go in, or 
see any of them again. Do, dear Sarah, find out 
what is going on, and bring me word how she is. 
I'll wait here till you come back.” And poor Helen 
paced up and down in the twilight, her heart full of 
grief and remorse, for surely she had been the sole 
cause of this terrible misfortune. How should she 
bear the suspense during Sarah’s long absence ? 


THE QUIVER. 


One by one the stars came out in the darkening | 


sky, looking down upon her like the pitying eyes 
of angels. A soothing influence seemed gradually 
thrown over the mind of the unhappy girl, and she 
thought of One who can sympathise in all our 
troubles, and there, in that still solemn hour, alone 


with God, Helen poured out all her misery, and | 


prayed that He who, when on earth, “pleased not 


Himself,’ would pardon her selfishness, and restore | 


little Effie to health. 


When Sarah entered the cottage all were so | 


engaged with the poor child that ker presence was 


scarcely noticed; however, she gave any quiet help 
in her power, and as soon as Effie’s cries of pain | 


were hushed for a while, learned that when Mrs. Ellis 
returned from. town, she found her little girl lying 
on the floor beside the bed, insensible. 
posed she had fallen in trying to reach a glass of 


It was sup- | 


water, and when her mother tried to lift her up she | 
screamed so violently that the doctor was summoned, | 


who said her back—always weak—had received a 
twist in the fall, and was seriously injured. Sarah as 


gently as possible explained how Helen had supposed | 


she was with her sister, and dwelt much on her 
present misery of mind. 

“Tell the child to come in,” said Mrs. Ellis, ‘she 
can go up to bed at once; ’tis better not to disturb 
Effie while she is quiet. I will sit and watch by her 
all night.’’ Helen obeyed, and crept softly to her room 
without seeing her mother. 


OUR 
t2,4 
POR all who sigh with pain opprest, 
Whose hearts are wounded sore, 
* There is a home of joy and rest, 
There is an open door. 






That door of mercy open stands; 
And free from grief and sin, 

And glad at heart from many lands, 
The nations enter in. 


HOME 





Oh! what a sad, anxious night it was, as she lay 
listening from time to time to Effie’s piteous cries, 
Many, many months of weary suffering had to be 
endured by the poor child ere she recovered even her 
usual amount of health, and during this period jt 
would be impossible to describe Helen’s feelings of 
sorrow and self-reproach. 

Indeed, the remembrance of that sad time has 
never faded from her memory; and when she is in- 
clined to prefer her own pleasure to the comfort or 
happiness of others, she has only to think of that 
memorable day’s nutting in the Hazel Glen. 

&. 2s Ae 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

64. What proverb is used by St. Peter to illustrate 
the condition of those who, having once become 
converts to Christianity, had now gone back again 
to Judaism ? 

65. How long did David dwell among the Philis. 
tines when he fled from king Saul ? 

66. In what way did Ziklag of the Philistines 
become a portion of the possessions of Israel ? 

67. Quote a passage in which St. Peter speaks of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

68. What circumstance gave rise to the proverb, 
“Ts Saul also among the prophets ? ” 

69. Quote some words of Jonathan son of Saul, 
which show that he knew God had chosen David to 
be the future king of Israel instead of himself. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 176. 


52. Job xxxi, 26—28. 

53. St. Peter (2 Peter ii. 15); St. Jude (Jude 11). 
54. 1 Peter i. 10, 11. 

55. Matt. vii. 6. 

56. The whole of chapter xxxiv., the imagery 


therein used being taken entirely from the habits of 
sheep and cattle (Ezekiel xxxiv), 
57. Athens (Acts xix. 35). 


ABOVE. 


O happy in a happy place! 
They lay their burdens down; 
The cross they bore a little space 
Exchanging for the crown. 


O faces pale and worn with grief! 
O eyes that weep below! 
O blessed hope of that relief 
Which God will soon bestow! 
J. R. Eastwoop. 
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Drawn by W. H. J. Boor.) 


THE CHURCH AT HOME. 





H, the lights and shadows fall It was but a year ago, 
On the church’s eastern wall, And the roses were a-blow 
—— And I sigh In my land; 
For the linden-scented ways, | Here on Afric’s burning plain, 
Where we walked on holy days, Come the longings, deep and vain, ; 
(Happy times of prayer and praise!) | Just to touch your lips again, 
You and I, | Clasp your hand. 
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Ah, my sister, far away 

In your dear old church to-day, 
Cool and dim, 

You will kneel, and softly plead 

For the exile in her need, 

That the bruised and shaken reed 
Lean on Him! 


For a house not made with hands 
Ever in my fancy stands, 

High and fair ; 
It is nearer now to me 
Than the church across the sea, 
And God knows that I shall be 

With you there. 

SaraH DowupNeEy. 








THE VETERANS OF 


THE BIBLE. 


IL—JACOB ; OR, MEMORY IN OLD AGE. 


BY THE REV. J. HILES HITCHENS, AUTHOR OF “BIBLE WATERS,” “THE FURNACE,” EPC, 


ESSED be God for the wondrous 
faculty of memory! It is the golden 
thread that links all our mental gifts 
together. It is the record office of the 
mind, where facts of eternal value are 






events of our childhood, re-tread the hills 
and vales we frequented in our sunny 
youth, revisit the old home which was once peopled 
by dear ones who have long departed, and revive 
all that has transpired in our history until now. 
The forms upon which we once looked have made 
no permanent impression on the retina of the eye, 
the sweet sounds to which we have often listened 
have left no lasting vibration on the tympanum of 
the ear, but no form, no sound, has wholly slipped 
from the grasp of memory. Shelley truly says :— 


“* Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory ; 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken ; 
Rose-leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heaped for the beloved’s head ; 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on.” 


An ancient Egyptian harp was not long since 
found in one of the famous tombs at Thebes, and 
when the catgut strings were touched, the harp 
emitted sweet sounds, although it had been un- 
touched for probably 3,000 years. So the associa- 
tions, thoughts, and deeds of the distant past may 
for a time lie undisturbed and concealed in the 
chamber of the mind, but they can never be wholly 
obliterated or absolutely lost. By our voluntary 
effort we can resuscitate some of them; and others 
will troop before us by the glimpse of a picture or 
the scent of a flower. Coleridge tells us that an 
ignorant servant girl was once heard, when in the 
delirium of fever, repeating correctly certain Greek 
and Hebrew sentences which years before she had 
overheard her master repeating in his study; and 
he remarks: “It may be more possible for heaven 
and earth to pass away than that a single act, a 
single thought, should be loosened or lost from 


that living chain of causes with all the links of 
which the free-will, our only absolute self, is co- 
extensive and co-present.” How touching is the 
illustration furnished by Cowper in those pathetic 
lines penned on receiving the portrait of his mother. 
He was then in his fifty-ninth year, but back 
through the vista of scores of years his memory 
instantly rushed, and the scenes recurred with 
all their exquisite pleasure or unspeakable pain. 
So, right through life, a trifling word or act, an 
ordinary sight or a familiar melody, will revive the 
dormant faculty within us, and enable us to retrace 
the winding paths of many years’ experience. The 
statue of Memnon was said to have given forth 
sweet music when struck by the first rays of the 
rising sun; thus, memory needs but one beam 
of light which association can afford, and free, 
full, and forceful is the immediate response. 

In old age the power to retain recent events is 
not so strong, but the power to recall the past sel- 
dom diminishes. 


* Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 


Hence it is proverbial that “the young live for- 
ward in hope; the old live backward in memory.” 
How often have we sat and listened to the vene- 
rable sire, as he has minutely described the locality 
as it was when he was a lad; recounted the strange 
adventures of some of the inhabitants, and enume- 
rated the families who were the former residents. 
With what deep interest to himself and us has he 
traced the dealings of God with him in his passage 





from youth to old age. We have observed again 
and again that the weariness of enfeebled age is 
often relieved by the quiet recollection of bygone 
hours. Aye, and we have learned the better how 
to estimate the so-called trifles of life, from the 
stupendous results, which the memory of our aged 
friend recalls, as hinging upon some subordinate 
movement in his early days. We feel afresh the 
stirrings of gratitude to God, both on our own 
account as well as on behalf of the aged, for the 
' blessing of memory in old age. 
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It is very interesting to place ourselves in 
thought by the side of the venerable Jacob, and 
listen to the significant and touching allusions he 
makes to his past career. He—perhaps more than 
any Old Testament character—is a sample of an 
old man’s heart vibrating under the touches of 
memory. Jacob was not so aged as his ancestors. 
Abraham was 175 years old, Isaac was 180, but 
“the whole age of Jacob was one hundred and 
forty-seven years.’ When he was introduced to 
Pharaoh he said, “ The days of the years of my 
pilgrimage are a hundred and thirty years: few 
and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been.” Doubtless, when he was a lad 130 years 
seemed an extraordinary length of time, but when 
he attained that age, the retrospect diifered from 
the prospect. The years dwindled down to a few 
days. Over those many years his memory traversed 
with marvellous alacrity; and, crowded as the 
life had been with strange vicissitudes the days 
seemed few. 

But what memories he had! What scenes of 
sin, and strife, and sorrow, stood out clear to his 
mental vision! What forms of brilliant hope and 
dark despair came and departed! What sounds 
of laughter and of weeping still resounded in his 
ear! 

First, he had memories of his guilt. ‘ Few and 
evil” were the weighty words by which he de- 
scribed his life-days. He could not forget how 
unjustly and unkindly he took advantage of his 
brother’s necessity and thoughtlessness, aud got 
possession of the right of primogeniture for a mess 
of pottage. The day and the deed were fresh to 
his memory when he deceived his father. He 
could recall how, disguised, and carrying savoury 
meat, he entered his father’s apartment with 
mingled hopes and fears, how, with an unhesitat- 
ing falsehood, he said, “ I am Esau thy first born,” 
and now, to confirm and countenance the deliberate 
lie, he advanced to perjury, and affirmed that the 
meat and been brought him by the Lord God. 
He musi have remembered how culpably remiss 
he had been in the matter of his vow at Bethel, 
how he allowed about thirty years to pass without 
fulfilling his word, and how, then, he was directed 
and aroused by the expostulation of heaven. So 
none of us can forget our past sins; and where is 
the old man wizo cannot still recall the sins of his 
youth? We may try to blot out the recollection of 
our evils, but we cannot. It is a peculiarity of our 
mental constitution that every effort to efface the 
record of our crime only carves the words sharper 
and deeper into the mind; every endeavour to 
quench the lurid light of past transgression only 
There are multi- 
tudes of our fellow men who would give up their 
entire possessions to day, if by doing so they could 


makes it glare with fresh force. 


for ever bury in oblivion those gaunt spectres of 
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crime which daily haunt them. Happy is the man 
that so lives as not to carry down to old age the 
bitter memory of wilful and conspicuous sins ! 

Then Jacob had recollections of punishment. He 
remembered how, by grasping at more than was 
right, he lost what he possessed. He could see him- 
self, pensive and alone, leaving his father’s house, 
his only inheritance the staff he carried. He 
would feel again the pangs which seized his heart 
when he realised for the first time what it was to 
be removed from society and security to solitude 
and peril, to be an outcast more forlorn than 
Adam when expelled from Eden, or Abraham 
when exiled, because without a companion to 
share his fears and sorrows. He would call to 
mind the anxiety with which he received the 
tidings of his brother’s implacable hatred—hatred 
which had been begotten in Esau’s breast by his 
own deceit. He would not forget how Laban also 
deceived him, and how wearily the years of servi- 
tude passed. Nor could he overlook the fact that 
the pain of mind caused by the long absence and 
supposed death of Joseph was the result of unwise 
partiality for the one son. These times of visita- 
tion from the hand of retributive justice would 
stand out clearly to view; and surely not with 
pleasure would Jacob note the bitter fruit of his 
misdeeds. Thus, every man carries the past with 
him; and some men when they can least endure 
sorrow, because the grasshopper is a burden, 
have very troublous times. The lapse of years 
does not transform the character of the sin; 
nor ave the fruits destroyed. Hence, with pain- 
ful regrets the old man often exclaims, “Thou 
writest bitter things against me, and makest me 
to possess the iniquities of my youth.” 

Jacob had memories of bereavements. He could 
look back to hours when he waited by the sick 
couch in an agony of suspense; when he witnessed 
one after another the ever-dreaded signs which 
herald the king of mortality; when he saw the 
light fade from the once-flashing eye, and the 
lips grow motionless and still, when he grasped 
for the last time the thin, cold, shadowy hand of 
one whom he fondly loved. Not without many 
tears did he think of his dear mother’s death, 
and the thought would cause a hundred actions to 
troop before him, some to administer comfort and 
others to increase his woe. By his father’s sepul- 
chre he had stood with a heavy heart. Machpelah 
was a well-known spot to him; its associations 
were painfully precious. ‘“ There,” said he, just 
before his death—‘‘ there they buried Abraham 
and Sarah his wife; there they buried Isaac and 
Rebekah his wife; and there I buried Leah.” But 
there was another whom he had lost. ‘There was 
one whom he loved with all the fervour of his first 
love—the beautiful Rachel—for whom he was 
willing, in the constancy of his affection, to serve 
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Laban so long, and who was endeared to him by 
knowledge and habit. She had been called away 
from him under circumstances peculiarly distress- 
ing. He could not convey her remains to the 
cave of Machpelah, so he buried her “in the way 
to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem,” and “ set a 
pillar upon her grave.” When the aged man was 
seized with his final illness, and Joseph was 
summoned to his bed-side, he made tender allu- 
sion to this great and irreparable loss of Rachel. 
He could not forget the dark hour when the angel 
of discipline visited him. Nor shall we be able. 
Where is the veteran who has altogether forgotten 
the beloved parents who were one day conveyed 
to “ the house appointed for all living? ” Where 
is the man, be he ever so patriarchal, who has 
loved and lost, who has no memory of his loss P 
Whether parents, partner in life, or the children 
of the home, fall a prey to death, the aged sire can 
recall the circumstances of the grief which burnt 


themselves into his memory. Happy he who, in | 


the retrospect, has nothing for which to reproach 
himself! Happy he who feels he did his utmost 
both to procure all that human skill and aid could 
render, and to afford all the Divine consolation, 
guidance, and light for which the parting spirit 
yearned ! 

But Jacob had the remembrance of many mercies. 
That strange night, when heaven favoured him with 
a vision of a mystic ladder, and angelic visitants 
ascending and descending thereon, that other still 
more remarkable night which he spent by the ford 
of Jabbok, wrestling with the angel of the covenant, 
and when he received special indications of the 
Divine presence and protection, would never fade 
from the tablet of his memory. He did not forget 
as he looked upon his well-worn staff, that with it 
alone he passed over Jordan, but God has blessed 
him and made him a rich and prosperous man. 
Just before his death he recounts all this to Joseph, 
saying, “God Almighty appeared unto me at Luz, 
in the land of Canaan, and blessed me, and said 
unto me, Be fruitful and multiply thee, and I will 
make of thee a multitude of people, and I will 
give this land to thy seed after thee for an ever- 





sons, how sweetly does he recall the mercies of his 
entire life in the words, “* The God who fed me all 
my life long unto this day, the angel who redeemed 
me from all evil, bless the lads.” He did not forget 
that the providential care of the Divine Father had 
been ever exercised towards him, and that the love 
of the Eternal Son had already been experienced 
by him. He rejoiced in his final hours over the 
fact that he had been redeemed—redeemed from 
all evil—redeemed not with corruptible things, 
such as silver and gold, but redeemed by the 
Angel of the covenant, the Christ of God. 

None of us can review the way in which God 
has led us without seeing how numerous are the 
mercies we have received at the Lord’s hand, 
Though sometimes there have been dark hierogly- 
phics in the volume of our history, yet they have 
been far outnumbered by the bright and clear 
characters of love. Moment after moment a blessed 
and bountiful friend has scattered the flowers and 
fruits of plenty about our path. Surely these 
gifts of God’s grace should be more fully acknow- 
ledged and more faithfnlly numbered! Gurnall 
says, “ If God thinks fit to bottle His saints’ tears, 
they surely should not forget to book His mercies.” 
Were we more constantly to recall the favours we 
have received, our lives would be more happy and 
hopeful. Did the aged, in particular, address 
themselves as David did, “ Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget; not all his benefits,’ they would 
exhibit more of Christian patience, fortitude, and 
peace. There is one mercy the remembrance of 
which cannot fail to tune the heart to an anthem 
of praise—the mercy of regeneration. The 


| brightest spot in a man’s whole career is that 


where he falls in humble penitence before the 
seeking, sympathising Saviour, and surrenders all 


‘to Him. The hour most fraught with momentous 


issues is that hour which brings the heart to the 
feet of Jesus for the first time—that hour when a 


| transforming sight of the glorified Sin-bearer is 


|obtained. If you, reader, have no such oasis in 
| the wilderness of your life, no such heaven-given 
'gleam of light in the murky atmosphere of your 
remembrance, no such gladdening interview with 


lasting possession.” That he was again brought | the King of Kings recorded by the scribe of the 
to dwell near his beloved son Joseph he felt to be | soul, memory, then I beg you seek the Saviour at 
a mercy, and he said, “I had not thought to see| once. Do not go farther on toward the grave 
thy face, and lo, God has showed me also thy seed.” | without the joy and satisfaction that such a 
And then, when giving his benediction to Joseph’s | retrospect can yield. 
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“ Soldiers of Christ, Arise | 


Words 6y CuarntEs WESLEY. 











,” 


Music ky W. H. Lonenurst, Mus. D., 
Organist of Canterbury Cathedral. 
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PEGGING 
RECTOR OF CATFIELD, NORFOLK; AUTHOR OF “ THE LAST OF THE ABBOTS,” 
“STAUNCH FOR THE KING,” 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR BROWN, M.A., 


7ALTER ALMOND was in all respects an 
We do not use 





ordinary individual. 
the term contemptuously, but simply to 
denote the fact that his capacity, his 
position in life, and even his personal 
appearance, were all of a commonplace type. And 
he was perfectly aware of it; being certainly, in this 
respect at least, unlike many ordinary people. So 
that if any one should chance to read these lines, 
who has formed a very low estimate of himself and 
of the part he has to play in the world, he may at 
once hail Walter Almond as a kindred spirit. 

3ut though conscious of being a commonplace 
person, he was by no means satisfied to be one. He 


AWA XY, 


ETC. 


had an idea that for a man like himself there was 
nothing to do that was worth the doing, except just 
getting a living the best way he could. He had the 
good taste to appreciate superiority in others, and to 
recognise in it the power of self-advancement and of 
usefulness ; but this had only a depressing influence 
on his mind, and made him the more discontented 
with his own mediocrity. It was not that he wanted 
to be a great man, or that he indulged in the poetic 
fancy to be “a hero in the strife,” and leave “ foot- 
prints on the sands of time ”—it was rather that, 
feeling sensitively he was a nobody, he imagined 
life must needs be uninteresting drudgery to such as 
he. And so Walter Almond was a drudge indeed; 
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he took no pleasure in his daily occupation, was 
always wishing himself something else than what he 
was; envying his superiors, and depreciating himself 
in an impatient way, that betrayed much more of 
pride than of honest diffidence. 

Now all this would be very uninteresting, like 
Walter Almond himself, but for two reasons: first, 
that there are probably a good many persons who 
are thus unwholesomely disheartened in life as he 
was; and, secondly, that what cured him of the com- 
plaint may possibly heip to cure them. 

He had occasion one day to call onold John Sody, 
the shoemaker he employed, and who lived in one of 
the narrow streets leading out of Fleet Street towards 
the Thames. The workshop of a disciple of St. 
Crispin is not an alluring spot, and if, as is often the 
case, gossips are drawn thither, it must be from per- 
sonal not local considerations. ‘The room in which 
John Sody worked was no exception to the rule. It 
was on the ground floor next the street, with a shop 
window of ancient manufacture, presenting almost 
as much wooden frame as glass, through which the 
blessed sun-light passed in scant measure, and with 
greatly diminished power. A partition across the 
room had reduced considerably its original dimen- 
sions, so that when John Sody sat opposite the win- 
dow at his work, his quarters were so close it was a 
mercy to his elbows that, in the nature of things, 
their jerks were laterally directed. And in this 
dingy, confined, and stuffy place, with no art objects 


to look on save rows of lasts, and with no sweet | 


scents but cobbler’s-wax and leather perfumes, the 
old man toiled, like thousands of others, from the first 
break of day till supper-time all the week through. 

“ When will my boots be ready, Sody ?” inquired 
Mr. Almond. 

“On Saturday, sir, without fail,” was the reply. 

“Well, you always do keep your word, I must 
say,” added the other, “and I should think you are 
about the only shoemaker in all London that does 
so. There’s generally a pair of lies at least to every 
pair of boots.” 

“Customers shouldn’t help ’em so to do it,’ said 
old Sody, with a knowing look. 

** How ’s that?” 

“Why, you see, customers come and beat a man 
down to their time; they won’t believe anything he 
says about onpossible, and promises here and there. 
No; it must be done—‘ say so, now.’ Just as over- 
sharp people beat a tradesman down to their price; 
and what ’s the consequence ?” 


“And that’s what you won’t do, eh Sody? But | 


tell us how you manage to be so independent. Sup- 
pose, now, that I had said you must let me have my 
boots by Friday.” 

“ Well, I should have told you I was very sorry, 
but I couldn’t.” 


“Then suppose I told you I wouldn’t wait.” 
replied the shoemaker, 


“Why, in that case, sir,” 


with a good-humoured smile, “ you would have had 
to get them done somewhere else. ‘ First come, first 
serve,’ is my maxim, and another is, ‘a promise is 
promise all the world over.’ If I had promised to do 
a little job for a poor man by a certain time, and 
there came in the Prince of Wales, and ordered a 
pair of boots, I should go after the little job first.” 

“Well done, Sody!”’ said Mr. Almond, tickled at 
the idea; “that is what I call good principle. Why, 
aman like you ought to be doing something else 
than sitting over his lapstone from morning to 
night.” 

“T’m quite content, sir, to be what I am,” said the 
old man, placidly, without any sigh of resignation, 

“Humph!” said the other, with a glance round 
the leathery den; “then you are easily contented, 
I’m not much in love, I can tell you, with my own 
condition in life ; it’s weary work to be always grind- 
ing at what you don’t care a pin about; but if Ihad, 
like you, to be for ever making and mending boots, 
which, after all, are so very like one another, I should 
go crazy, or bury the awl in my spine.” 

“What does it matter what you are so long as 
you’re happy ?” said the shoemaker, grinning in his 
turn. 

“Oh, but I couldn’t make myself happy, that’s 
just it. It must be horribly dull work to be eternally 
poking that thread through, and then sticking out 
your elbows as if you were digging two imaginary 
neighbours in the ribs.” 

Old Sody laughed out right heartily at this; and 
said, in a very matter-of-fact way, ‘‘ Well, I’m happy 
enough; that’s all I can say.”’ 
| ‘'That’s more than I am,” replied the other, pro- 
| voked, unawares, into a confession he had hardly 

thought of distinctly before; “I could be if I were 
like some people I know—if I had got something to 


to do every day requiring brains, and had the brains 
to do it, so that I could feel I was working for some 
good purpose. As it is, Sody, you and I are very 
much like cab-horses, we work just because we must 
vork, and are fit for nothing better.” 

The old shoemaker took no notice of this flattering 
comparison; he had had such ideas about himself 
long ago, and got over them; he only stopped in his 
work, looked up into Walter Almond’s face, and 
said, “ Why not be yourself, sir, and keep pegging 
away at it?” 

“What do you mean?” asked the other, not in 
the least comprehending this novel view of the 
philosophy of life. 

“Tl tell you what I mean,” replied the old man, 
going on vigorously with his work, as if it were 
the instrument that was to accompany his voice in 
the same song. “I mean that the very best person 
for every ene to be is, to be himself; and that the 
| surest and only way to be happy is to keep on 
| pegging away at being yourself. Time was when 
'I used to bother my head about why I wasn't 
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—— 
somebody else; and many an ugly thought I have 
had about things being unfair and unequal in this 
world. But one day it came across my mind, I 
couldn’t tell how—though now I know—that I was 
giving myself a great deal of trouble about nothing. 
‘Look you here,’ said I to myself, ‘you are John 
you ’ve got John Sody’s legs 


and John Sody’s brains, and John Sody’s 
that great bump on 


Sody, and nobody else ; 
and arms, 
business, and nobody’s else ; 
your head—you know I’ve got one, sir—belongs to 
John Sody and no one else. 
Sody, and why John Sody is to have those arms and 
legs and brains, and business, and that nasty bump 


Why you are John 


on his head, you can’t tell nohow, it’s a door fast 
locked ; but the key that will unlock it is coming, 
and then you'll know all abeut it. But now, you 
only know that you’re John Sody, and that yeu’re 
not responsible for being any one else, and that you 
can’t be any one else, try as you may. Now, John 
Sody, make the best of yourself, and leave what 
other people are alone, will you?’ And that’s what 
I’ve been pegging away at ever since, sir, and advise 


” 


you to do the same.’ 


} name. 
| time, but I never heard Him before. 


| matter what lam ? 


“ All very good, Sody,”’ said Walter Almond, affect- | 


ing an indifference he did not really feel, ‘ but you 
didn’t find it very difficult, I fancy, to make the best 
What can’t be cured 
But some people don’t 


of what couldn’t be helped. 
must be endured, you know. 
find it quite so easy. Tastes are not all alike. 

“Oh, very possible, sir, very possible,” said the 
old man, candidly; “and yet, for my part, I didn’t 
I had to learn it like a school- 


” 


find it come easy. 
boy beginning with the alphabet; and so, I believe, 
can everybody, if only they go to the right school- 
master.”’ 

“Yes, I see, Sody,” said the other, between jes 


‘Here am I, asinner,’ I said. I never knew what 
I was, or what I was sent into the world for till I 
knew that. I had never spoken to the Lord before 
till I said those words. I had been all along faney- 
ing myself somebody else. But He called me by my 
I dare say He had been calling me a long 
I didn’t know, 
in fact, my own name. Then, when He called me by 
my name again, and told me that all the blessed 





Saviour had done was jor me—actually for me—me, 
John Sody, and that all He wanted in return was for 
me to do all I had got to do as His business, I said, 
‘Here am I, let me be myself, and set about my 
Father’s business. That’s all I’ve got todo; and 
there’s nothing to be conceited of in it that I can 
I’m a Jong way off doing it as I ought; but if 
so as to be able to say, when 


see. 
I can only keep on trying, 
all the names are called over at last—and there will 
be no one taken for anybody else then—‘ Here am I, 
myself, John Sody, that was redeemed, and that has 
been trying, because he was redeemed, to be himself, 
and make the most of himself ’—why, what will it 
At all events I mean to keep on 
trying.” 

** Well, then, mind my boots are ready by Satur- 
day,” said Walter Almond, abruptly, and walked out 


| of the shop, banging the door more than he need 


have done. 

But many a lesson has been brought home and 
blessed whose first impression provoked only resist- 
ance. The medicine that is doing real good to the 
system will often dreadfully upset it at first. Walter 
Almond, after often violently disdaining and as often 
reverting to the words of John Sody, was at length 


| led seriously to consider the wisdom of them, and at 


and earnest, “‘you’ve mastered the lesson; you’ve | 


learnt in whatsoever state you are ‘therewith to be 
content ;’ and néw youre ready to give us all the 
benefit of your experience. Well, no doubt it’s what 
we ought to do; we ought to make ourselves very 
happy in our calling—the chimney-sweep ought to 
delightin soot, and the lawyer’s drudge in quill-driving; 
but I must say it’s a very disagreeable lesson for 
some of us, and I think those who fancy they’ve got 
it by heart are mightily well pleased with themselves, 
Self-denying people are always unpleasant and con- 
eeited.” 

The old shoemaker stopped in his work, and, fixing 
an earnest kindly look on Walter Almond, quietly 
replied, “‘ What have I got to be conceited about, I 
should like to know? All I pretend to is, that peg- 
ging away at being myself, and not troubling about 
what other people are and do, makes me comfortable, 
and that I believe every one else will find it do the 
same for him, whoever he be. Conceited! Dear me, 
I’ve had that taken out of me. long ago. When I 
first answered to my name I saw plain enough there 
was nothing to be proud of, and never would be. 


| with all his might. 


last to put them to the test of practice. He began, 
in fact, to mind his own business, and do it well, 
He found it, as the old man 
had said, slow work; but he persevered, and as he 
persevered, he became more and more reconciled to 
be himself. If it did not make him intensely happy 


| —there are not many who are that, at least for long 


from looking 
of straight before you. 





—it made him comfortable, so that he enjoyed life 
more than he had ever done before. He lost a good 
deal of that nasty worrying feeling which comes 
sideways at your neighbours instead 
And as he learned to look 
straight before him far enough, and to connect—not 
as a doctrine or a sentiment, but as an ever-present 
reality—-this life with the life to come, and to start 
afresh every morning with this for his motive power 
—that that life to come was his, a thing settled and 
secure, so that he knew he had eternal life simply 
because he believed in the name of the Son of God 
—Walter Almond became more and more content to 
be himself, and better understood that wondrous 
life-direction, by which the Master corrected the dis- 
ciples in his sidelong glances at a brother’s work 
on earth, “ What is that to thee ? follow thow Me.” 
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THE WATCHER’S 


HIS world has many a hidden snare ; 
This world is often cold and bare ; 
This world has heavy toil and care. 


4 


There is a land where none molest ; 
There is a land with plenty blest ; 
There is a land where life is rest. 


This world leaves many an evil stain ; 
This world gives often loss for gain ; 
This world has weary grief and pain. 


HELEN QUATERMAINE; 
OR, FOR CONSCIENCE 


BY THE AUTHOR 


SS CHAPTER XXVII. 
S) THE CALM THAT FOLLOWED. 
“SELEN’S patience was severely 


OF 








after hour passed by, and 


return, Hannah, as sullen as on 
the previous night, received her 
dismissal, and left the Lodge for 
\ a servants’ home, to which Mrs. 

Irby sent her under the care of a more 
: trusty domestic ; and, a little later in the 
\.° day, Milly and Ida went away with Mrs. 
Haydon. 

Milly’s pleasurable anticipations were, how- 


“TOs? 


tested that day, for hour | 


still Clive Elsley did not | 


| 


| Clive had said this, she might venture to believe it, 


ever, alloyed by the glimpse she had caught of her | 
cousin’s haggard face, and she begged to be allowed | 


to remain with her, till Mrs. Irby’s assurances that 
Helen would prefer to be alone, overcame her reluct- 
ance to leave her. 

When the sisters had departed, and a blackberry- 
gathering expedition had been organised to console the 


| 


younger children for the loss of Milly, a dreary silence | 


settled down upon the house. Helen could scarcely 
raise her aching head from the pillow, but her hearing 
seemed preternaturally sharpened, and she lay lis- 
tening for the footsteps that never came, or winced 
and shivered whenever the merry song of one of the 
maids, or the cheery whistling of Mr. Irby, who was 
smoking and reading on the lawn, broke the stillness 
of the hazy autumn day. 


| there till the vessel was tugged out of the docks, and 


| not at all surprising he had found it difficult to 


Mrs. Irby, scarcely less anxious and perplexed than | 


herself, came in and out of the room, or stood watching 
at the window, till her restlessness and perturbed 
looks drove the miserable Helen almost beside her- 
self. To see her own fears reflected in the eyes of 
another increased them to such a painful degree, that 
she kept imagining the most frightful and improbable 
results of Clive’s embassy, until the throbbing of 


There is a land where all is pure ; 
There is a land where good is sure ; 





There is a land where joys endure. 


This world has many a chain-galled slave 
This world hears many a madman rave ; 
This world slopes downward to a grave. 


There is a land to freedom dear ; 
There is a land where mind is clear ; 
There is a land death comes not near. 
J. Huin 


SAKE. 


IN THE WINNING.” 


her temples became so violent that its intensity 
stupefied her. 

In this state she remained, unable to obtain any 
relief from Mrs, Irby’s specifics, till the dusk of 
evening; then, as the tired blackberry-gatherers 
noisily trooped in, she heard one of the childish 
voices exclaim at the sight of Clive. 

The next minute Mrs, Irby opened her door, and 
she sat up in bed, gasping, “ Oh tell me! tell me!” 

“Presently you shall hear the fullest particulars,” 
was the reply; ‘but just now you must be content 
to be told, as I have been, that all’s well.” 

Helen sank back with a grateful exclamation. If 





for he was always to be relied on; but how he had 
conciliated and soothed the impetuous Mr. Dunlop, 
and what course the latter had agreed to adopt, 
were questions which must be answered before she 
could take much comfort to herself. 

Later in the evening Mrs. Irby came to her bed- 
side with the astounding news that Mr. Dunlop had 
sailed in the Brenda after all, Yes, it was quite true, 
for Clive had gone on board with him, and remained 


fairly on her way to the Channel. What arguments 
he had used to prevail with the angry and dis- 
appointed man Mrs. Irby could not say, for Clive 
had told her but little respecting their first encounter. 
Mr. Dunlop was a fine manly fellow, he said, and so 
sincerely attached to Miss Quatermaine that it was 


reconcile himself to her loss. Yes, he had certainly 
acted very badly in seeking to entangle her in 
clandestine proceedings; he acknowledged that it 
had been a mistake, and consented to repair it by 
going back to India, and making more patient and 
strenuous endeavours to win Colonel Quatermaine’s 
consent to their union. He was very sanguine of 
succeeding in this, and had been in a more hopeful 
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mood altogether ‘when Clive bade him adieu at 
Gravesend. 

And having told all she knew, Mrs. Irby laid a 
letter on the bed, and considerately left Helen once 
more to herself. 

It was Maurice Dunlop’s farewell words, written 
hurriedly, and consigned to the care of Mr. Elsley, 
that her shaking hands drew from their envelope. 

To her surprise, instead of the passionate up- 
braidings for which she had prepared herself, the 
writer commenced with an entreaty that she would 
forgive him for the thoughtlessness with which he 
had urged her to a step which he could now under- 
stand to have been a serious trial to his modest 
sensitive Helen. “It is hard to quit England without 
you,” he went on, “but I am compelled to acknow- 
ledge that you have done right in refusing to accom- 
pany me; and so I leave you, with more reluctance 
than I can express, but with the fixed determination 
that our separation shall be a brief one. A little 
while, my Helen, and I shall return to claim you, 
When I have extorted your father’s consent ,) ‘our 
marriage, no fear of what the world may say, OF 
relatives may do, shall keep us apart.” 

Helen was not so infatuated as to be blind to the 
curious difference of sentiment discernible in the first 
and last clauses of this letter. Mr. Elsley’s arguments 
had influenced the tone of the former, but what had 
dictated the latter? She could not know, what indeed 
Clive —frank and single-minded himself—had scarcely 
discovered, i.e., that although his expostulations were 
heard with stubborn indifference, or still more pro- 
voking sarcasms, they were much more patiently 
listened to when he spoke of Mrs. Irby’s deeply- 
rooted conviction that Colonel Quatermaine would 
neither forgive the daughter who disobeyed him, nor 
he who led her to do so. 

Maurice Dunlop was not a poor man, for he possessed 
a certain income independent of the salary his berth 
secured him, but neither was he wealthy. With his 
expensive habits and tastes, his money barely sufficed 
to keep him out of debt, and he had always told him- 
self that he could not afford to wed a penniless bride. 
He was passionately—it is the most expressive word 
that can be employed in speaking of such affection as 
his —passionately attached to Helen, but he was not 
prepared to deny himself a single luxury for her sake. 
He had always imagined that such an indulgent 
father as hers would forgive any offence his child 
might commit, but Clive’s report of Mrs. Irby’s 
opinion reminded him unpleasantly of certain 
peculiarities in the Colonel’s character. The men in 
his regiment reckoned him the most generous and 
considerate officer they had ever served under, but 
they also knew that he never overlooked a breach of 
discipline, and that his commands, once given, must 
not be transgressed. 

Maurice Dunlop’s self-confidence had already re- 











woman, Mrs. Dames, to take any share in his projected 
nuptials. “If Miss Quatermaine had courage enough,” 
she said, “ to defy her father, and deceive the relatives 
under whose care he had placed her, she could not 
want the countenance of an insignificant old lady, 
whose notions of filial duty were so very different to 
her own.” 

After Mr. Dunlop had duly considered these things, 
the resentful tone in which he had hitherto answered 
Clive’s remonstrances was considerably lowered. He 
ceased to rail against Helen, not only for having 
deceived him, but betrayed their plans to a person 
he detested so much as Mrs. Irby. For this he found 
it more difficult to forgive her than for the dis- 
appointment he had suffered when, instead of a 
trembling girl hurrying to meet him at the place he 
had named, he was confronted by a man as young as 
himself; one too whose dignified refusal to be moved 
by his furious assertion that Helen was being coerced 
by interested persons, and that he would force his 
way into her presence, had subdued him in spite of 
himself. 

» And so he was gone. 
really be no more ?—his presence, and the influence 


For one week—could it 


it exercised over her, had made her at war with her 
better self. Never had Helen been so unhappy, yet 
so relieved; for the tears shed over his departure 
were followed by the restful, tranquillising thought, 
that with it the struggle betwixt duty and inclination 
was ended. 

It left her, however, secretly provoked as well as 
ashamed to find that she need not have been so 
alarmed, lest Mr. Dunlop, if thwarted, should 
plunge headlong into some folly. He had neither 
proved inconsolable for her loss, nor fulfilled his oft- 
repeated declaration of remaining in England at all 
hazards, but had sensibly and soberly gone back to 
India. Helen frequently told herself that it rejoiced 
her to find him so reasonable, but at the same time 
she was conscious that a latent sense of ill-usage and 
annoyance, for which he was answerable, pervaded 
her mind, 

This journey to England and its results had 
covered her with shame. She had lost Mrs. Irby’s 
confidence as well as her father’s. No penitence she 
might express for having listened to Mr. Dunlop in 
secret would inspire either of them with that trust in 
her honesty and candour they had hitherto felt. Acts 
she had once excused, on the score that love prompted 
them, were now more justly attributed to the sel- 
fishness of passion, and, while Helen still blamed 
herself. she acknowledged that Maurice Dunlop had 
disappointed her. She yet hoped to be his wife, but 
she had lost much of her reliance on his strength of 
character ; he might be, in the days to come, her 
well-beloved husband, but he would never more be 
her ideal. In tempting her to do wrong he had 
shaken his image off the pedestal to which she had 


ceived a severe shock from the refusal of his kins- | too hastily elevated it. 
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And now the daily round must be resumed. Her | 
secret, thanks to Mrs. Irby, had been so well kept, | 
that she would not be troubled by the inquisitive 
looks or whispers of the neighbours; and though she 
still felt guilty and depressed, she was grateful that 
her steps had been stayed ere the final plunge was 
taken. She had proved herself an erring child, but 
she had not sinned beyond all hope of forgiveness ; 
and when she had written to her father, confessing 
all her own weakness, and sparing Mr. Dunlop as 


much as possible, she felt that her worst task had 


been accomplished. 

But after a time of much excitement both mind and 
body are out of gear, and, after moping about the 
house for two or three days, languidly endeavouring 
to take up her customary avocations, Helen appealed 
piteously to Mrs. Inby for employment. 

“Give me something to do, or I shall go mad. 
Let it be something that will occupy my thoughts as 
well as my fingers; no matter if it be menial or dis- 
tasteful. Yes, let it be both; it will keep me humble.” 

Mrs. Irby shook her head. 
hend how a morbidly self-accusing frame of mind 
made the hitherto proud Helen rush to the reverse ; 
though she did what she thought the best she could 
do— referred her to Clive. He had always some good 
work or other in hand, for which he would be glad of 
a helper. 

But Helen, with crimsoning cheeks, rejected the 
proposal, and went back to her room. 
trived to avoid Clive so far. 
her miserable story ? 


She could not compre- 


She had con- 
Did he not know all 
In his sorrow for the past no 
self-reproach could mingle; he had renounced what 
he most prized for conscience sake, and come out of 
the battle-field a proved hero, while she could not 
recall her own victory without remembering how 
poorly, how meanly, it was won. No; Helen felt 
her abasement too keenly when brought face to face 
with Clive, and she sought to find work for herself. 

There the little Grahams. Hitherto her 
teaching of these poor children had been in a very 
desultory fashion ; now she applied herself to it so 
diligently that the length of the lessons tired them, 
and their tears and stupidity discouraged her. 

By Mrs. Irby’s advice she spent fewer hours at the 


were 


cottage, and assisted Miss Bent in the school-room, 
or devoted her evenings to translating a German 
work on military tactics, of which she had heard her 
father lament his inability to procure an English 
version. 

But when we literally force ourselves to our tasks, 
when the spirit of the worker is not in them, then 
are they laborious indeed. Helen’s dulled air, and 
incessant headaches, brought on as they were by 
over-fatigue, began to worry Mrs. Irby, and she was 
debating with herself whether she ought not to recall 
Milly, and try whether her companionship would have 
good effect, when a visitor appeared at the Lodge 
whose errand was to carry Helen away. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AT RICHMOND. 
CoLONEL QUATERMAINE had not been unmindful of 
the 
she found herself in England surrounded by compara- 


great change it would be for his daughter when 


tive strangers, and amongst others he wrote to the 
daughters of a deceased friend, entreating their good 
for his Helen. 

Julia and Mabel Danforth still treasured in their 


offices 


memories pleasant recollections of the gallant soldicr 
who had been their father’s most frequent visitor at 


| Delhi, and whose bronzed face had been one of the 


last they had seen when they sailed for England. 
Years had elapsed; they had finished their education, 
and were happily married, but the Colonel’s letter 
revived such a flood of early reminiscences that Julia, 
the elder of the sisters, was quite eager to behold the 
Helen Quatermaine whom she had left a rosy baby 
in the arms of her ayah. 

“I should have been here ages ago,” she gaily 
explained, “ but Mr. Veriston, my restless spouse, 
caught the Alpine infection, and dragged me with him 
to Switzerland before the season was half over; and 
while I have been alternately nursing him through 
attacks of snow-blindness, blistered hands and feet, 
or sprained sinews, and fighting great battles with 
my own nervous dread of some frightful accident 
befalling him, the dear colonel’s letter has been 
lying on my davenport unopened; but now I am 
here you must forgive the apparent neglect, and let 
me atone for it.” 

Julia Veriston’s gracious manner generally proved 
irresistible ; and when to her evident desire to please 
she added a cordial sympathy in Helen’s regrets at 
leaving India and her father, the spell was complete. 
By the time her questions were answered concerning 
places and persons whom they both knew, all con- 
straint had vanished; and when Mrs. Irby joined 
them they were talking like intimate friends. 


“Now tell me,” said Mrs, Veriston, leading the 


| conversation to Helen herself, “pray tell me what 


| Has she been a docile ward, Mrs. Irby ? 





you have been doing since you have been in England. 
Her looks 
are not satisfactory, are they ? 

“JT have not felt quite well lately,” stammered 
Helen, who did not care to be too closely interrogated. 

“Then I shall be your physician, and prescribe 
change of air and scene. If you had been living in 
town I should say go into the country; as you are 
in the country, it is plain that you want a dose of 
London.” 

“But suppose I have no faith in the recipe?” 
asked Helen, with a smile. 

Mrs. Veriston was ready with a retort. 

“ My dear, our patients are never the best judges 
If Mrs. Irby consents to let me 
f 


of their condition. 
take you in hand, Vaffaire est finie ! and she does; 
there is consent in her eyes.” 


« But ”” Helen doubtfully began. Would it be 
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right, while in ignorance of the reception her father 
had given her letter, to indulge in anything so plea- 
sant as such a visit would be? | 

“But me no buts!” laughed Mrs. Veriston. You 
have hesitated to say ‘no,’ and so I shall assume that 
you mean ‘yes.’ Our house is at Richmond; you have 
heard of its famous hill? We rent one of the villas , 
built upon it, and you shall have a room that faces 
the river at its foot. Mr. Veriston shall escort you 
to all the metropolitan lions worth seeing, and 
when you are not in the humour for gadding abroad 
Mabel and I will do our best to amuse you at home. 
What do you say to my plans, Mrs. Irby? Will you 
not grant me my diploma if I return your ward to 
you in brighter condition ?” 

“T should be sorry for Helen to refuse your kind 
offer,’ Mrs. Irby said, glancing at her regretfully. 
“This is a dull house for her, especially now Milly 
is away, nor am I the cheerful companion, I wish I 
could be.”’ 

“You have been most kind, most forbearing 
Helen warmly responded ; but she was conscious that 
she should not be sorry to exchange the quiet country 
house where she was simply tolerated, for the brighter 
atmosphere and more cordial welcome the vivacious 
Mrs. Veriston was offering. It was with rising 
spirits that she ran up-stairs to put a few necessaries 
in a travelling bag, her new friend refusing to go 
away without her on such a poor pretence as not 
being ready. Could not a servant pack all she would 
be likely to want, and send after her ? she was asked, 
and with sportive peremptoriness hurried away. 

It seemed like a dream to be en route for a new 
home with a sparkling face smiling into her own as 


> 





she and Mrs. Veriston sat vis-a-vis in a first-class 
carriage, and the Lodge, with all its chilling recollec- | 
tions, was left far behind ; but Helen still looked too | 
grave to satisfy her companion. | 

“From whom have you learned that ugly trick of | 
sighing? Not from Mr. Irby, for he is delightfully | 
jolly. It must be from his wife, who is—but may | 
I say what was on my lips, or are you very fond of 
this matron of the careworn face and cloudy brow?” 

“Not fond of her, oh no; Mrs, Irby is not a 
person who would inspire affection, but she nursed 
me so tenderly during a severe illness, and has borne 
with my changeable moods so patiently that I shall 
always esteem and respect her.” 

“Good little, grateful girl! I should not think it 
very difficult to endure with you in any mood. Ah, 
Helen, I see you inherit your father’s fearless candour. 
How fond we were, Mabel and I, of the colonel. I 
think I can see his erect figure and finely-cut features 
now, and the smile into which his firm lips used to 
soften when we went flying across the compound, and 
struggling which should be first to get his kiss. But 
I did not mean to bring those tears into your eyes; 
let us talk of something else. What a house full of 
children they have at Mr. Irby’s! Did I tell you that 


I had three? Not tall robust boys and girls like 
those,” and Mrs. Veriston’s delicate features wore an 
expression of disdain; “mine are babies, chubby 
little darlings, just the right age and size for petting, 
But don’t be frightened; although I spoil them 
foolishly myself I never inflict them on my guests,” 

“Tt would not trouble me if you did, for I love 
children dearly,” answered Helen, smiling again; “I 
shall ask free admission to your nursery.” 

But while Mrs. Veriston expatiated on the labour 
that she had expended on certain braided Cashmere 
frocks she had been making for her little girls 
Helen found her thoughts wandering back to the 
Lodge. She had not seen Mr. Elsley before she 
came away; she had not even left a farewell message 
for him; and yet for how many good offices quietly 
rendered, how many dexterous interpositions in her 
behalf, when tiresome visitors plagued her, she was 
indebted to Clive Elsley ? 

“ He will think me ungrateful as well as unsocial,” 
she said, remembering that for the last few days she 
had almost rudely avoided him. Uneonsciously she 
spoke aloud, and Mrs. Veriston demurely inquired 
to what particular he she was alluding. 

But Helen’s unembarrassed reply banished her 
curiosity, and the subject was forgotten in the 
pleasure of introducing her guest to Mr. Veriston, 
a quiet good-humoured gentleman, several years the 
senior of the pretty wife he treated so indulgently, 
and installing her in the charming suite of rooms 
prepared for her reception. 

All Mrs. Veriston’s surroundings were pleasant. 
Her house was delightfully situate, and furnished 
after her own taste. She had been fortunate enough 
to secure good servants; and her husband, engaged 
all day in the City, rarely interfered with her plans 
for infusing as much enjoyment into her life as 
health, a well-filled purse, and her own vivacious 
temperament would procure. Helen thought she 
had never seen a lovelier picture than Mrs. Veriston 
presented, as she sat that evening with her youngest 
child on her lap, and the elder ones at her feet; and 
was quite sorry when, the moment the little boy 
evinced a tendency to spoil the tableau by his rest- 
lessness, the bell was rung, and they were all three 
sent off to the nursery. 

She learned on the morrow that she would not see 
Mrs. Rayne, the sister of her hostess, for a week or 
two. 

“Mabel lives at Twickenham, just a pleasant dis- 
tance from our own house,” Mrs. Veriston explained; 
“but she is away,” she added, rather peevishly, “on 
one of her mad expeditions with some of the children. 
Mabel is a dear good little woman, and the best of 
wives to a very exacting spouse; but it is no use to 
attempt to disguise from you that she is eccentric. 
However, you must put up with her oddities, and 
like her a little for my sake. Now, what shall we do 
with ourselves this morning ?” 
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Helen declared herself quite ready to assent to any 
plan her friend proposed, and was much interested 
by her first peep at the great metropolis, But she 
soon became confused and fatigued by the round of 
gaiety in which her hostess would have engaged her, 
and partially withdrew herself from it as soon as 
she could do so without giving offence. A drive to 
London, and an hour or two spent in a picture- 
gallery or a concert-room she could thoroughly enjoy; 
but she could not imitate Mrs. Veriston, who would 
return home, refresh herself with a change of toilette, 
and be ready to dance till long after midnight, or 
crowd her own rooms with acquaintances. It is true 
she rarely rose till eleven, while Helen was always 
up early enough to accompany the little ones in their 
morning walk, and pour out the coffee for Mr. Veris- 
ton before he started for town. 

“T don’t think I ought to let you mope away your 
evenings at home,’ Mrs. Veriston objected. ‘ You 
are much too grave for so young a girl. Society 
would rouse you, and if you knew how becoming an 
animated expression is to your features 

But Helen’s quizzical smile interrupted her, and 
she went on to say, rather discontentedly, ‘ Ah! 
you would have me think that you are superior to 
the gratification of being admired ; that you take no 
pleasure in seeing three or four whom I could name 
eager to win a smile from you; but when you have 
told me all your secrets—you are oddly reticent, ma 
belle Heléne—I dare say I shall discover the true 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. 
Chapter to be read—Numbers xvi. 

NTRODUCTION, The Israelites now turned 
back into the wilderness; their life there 
begun over again—daily march, daily manna, 
daily sacrifices; all regularly ordered and 
carried on, like vast Arab tribe under some 

sheikh. Who were the two leaders? Moses the head 
ofall, Aaron his prophet or spokesman and high-priest. 

Now arises a new trouble. 

I. Tue Repetition. (Read 1—14.) Notice who 
began to complain. Not, as before, a few discon- 
tented persons, but the princes of congregation, 
some of tribe of Levi, and one of tribe of Judah. 
Whom did they get to join then? Two hundred and 
fifty princes high in authority. What was their 
complaint? That Moses and Aaron had too much 
power. What did they say about the congregation ? 
Remind children how when came out of Egypt all 
first-born were set apart as holy (Ex. xiii. 2). But 
what had all joined in at Sinai except one tribe? 
(Ex. xxxii. 26). Therefore Levites specially chosen as 
holy for work of Tabernacle. Who had appointed 
Moses his place, and Aaron too? Therefore did not 
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reason why you shun the amusements natural to 
your age, and the attentions my friends offer you.” 

“In the meantime, dear Mrs. Veriston, you will 
let me spend my evenings in my own room whenever 
I feel that my sober looks will cloud your pleasure,” 
Helen pleaded. 

“I’m not quite sure that I ought to consent, es- 
pecially as you do not tell me why you court seclu- 
sion with such obstinacy ;” and then Mrs. Veriston 
gazed at her with arch inquiry in the eyes that Helen’s 
evaded, but finding that the confidence she courted 
was not forthcoming, she added, with a laugh that 
covered a little mortification—If I tease you any 
more you will think me the most inquisitive of 
women; only remember, dear Helen, that I am your 
staunch friend, and that I like nothing half as well 
as listening to a love affair.” 

“And let me tell you in return, that there is no- 
thing I dislike so much as making secrets,” Helen 
constrained herself to say; “so rely upon me that 
if I had anything pleasant to tell, you should hear 
it at once.” 

Mrs. Veriston looked more curious than before, but 
a glance at the window made her knit her brows 
slightly and draw her chair further from Helen’s, 

“Some other time, then, you will tell me all, but 
not now, for here comes Mabel, and I shall have the 
pleasure at last of introducing you to my only 
sister,” 

(T’a be continued.) 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


No. 8 THE REBELLION OF KORAH. 

take this honour to themselves. How, too, had they 
borne their cffice? Remind how, over and over 
again, had interceded for people, and averted God’s 
What, then, was the feeling of 
Jealousy of authority— 


anger from them. 
Korah and his company ? 
not caring to sve others equal in rank raised above 
themselves. 

What does Moses do? No angry answer, no re- 
counting of his own good deeds, no self-justification. 
Commits his cause to 
God, who must judge rightly. What does he tell 
them to do? Bring censers, i.e., come to Tabernacle 
in ordinary way, and God shall indicate whom He 
has chosen. But first Moses remonstrates with 
Korah (ver. 8). What does he remind him of? 
Surely it is special honour to be brought near to 
God! See the three great honours put upon the 
Levites—(a) Separation from their brethren, i.e., called 
out of the world for special service of God. (6) 
Nearness to God—they and the priests alone allowed 
to enter the Tabernacle itself. (c) Ministrations to 
their brethren. What more can they want? Do they 
seek also to be priests? Now is message sent to 
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Dathan and Abiram, but they refuse to come, and 
send an angry message. What do they charge 
Moses with doing ? (ver. 13.) See how anger makes 
people unjust. Was it Moses’ fault that they were 
still in the wilderness ? had Moses tried to make 
himself a prince? Remind how God had offered 
him this honour (Ex. xxxii. 10), and he had declined. 

II. THe Puntsument, (Read 15—335.) Now 
have striking scene. Next day comes. Moses’ au- 
thority and Aaron’s going to be tested. Are they 
to continue as heads, or are all the others equal 
to them? Especially as to Aaron; is he to cen- 
tinue as high-priest alone ? Which side will the 
congregation take? Picture the scene—Tabernacle 
in midst; excitement in the camp; crowds as- 
sembling, all moving one way, towards door of 
‘Tabernacle; on one side Aaron alone, probably in 
gorgeous robes of office; on other side, 250 princes 
of Korah’s party, each with a censer in his hand. 
What is Korah doing? Going about getting people 
to join his party (ver. 19). At last all are gathered 
together. Now God is to show who are His. All 
eagerly watch the Tabernacle. What is seen? At 
once glory of Lord appears to all. What voice is 
heard? What does Lord say He will do? Surely 
Moses and Aaron will acquiesce, they have had trouble 
enough with the people. All have joined Korah and 
his company, let all be consumed. But what do 
they do? Without any hesitation, intercede for 
people. Such prayer must prevail. 

But Korah and his company must be punished. 
Rebellion must be stopped, or the people will be in 
confusion. What does Moses tell the people to do? 
Follow the scene. Moses goes to Korah’s tent; 





elders follow; great crowd behind. What is going | 


to happen? Now a last warning—come away from 
their tents. See the people hastening away! Now 
picture Dathan and Abiram standing at door of 
their tents. Last opportunity of repentance, last 
moment of their lives. Do they repent? No. Stand 
there in attitude of defiance. Who stand by them: 
Wives, sons, daughters, little children, all influenced 
on wrong side—against the Lord. What is the 
test to be? Shall they die common death, or shal] 
the earth swallow them? What a fearful moment 
of suspense! At once the end comes. Earth opens— 
tents, men, goods, all go down, and no more seen, 
Is that all? No; a fire seizes the two hundred and 
fifty princes, and they die also. No wonder congre- 
gation flee in alarm, They had supported these 
men. Perhaps they, too, likewise punished. 

III, Tue Lessons. What was the sin of these 
men? (1) Jealousy. This very common with children, 
Root of great deal of evil. Must be resisted, prayed 
against. (2) Sacrilege, i.e, intruding into sacred 
office. God had chosen Aaron and his family as 
priests. Others must not take that office to them- 
selves. So children must be very careful with regard 
to sacred things. Not treat Bible as a common book, 
Sunday as a common day. Must speak reverently 
of God; behave reverently at prayer, remembering 
warning of third commandment. 





Questions to be answered. 
. What was the rebellion of Korah ? 
. In what three ways were the Levites honoured? 
. How did Moses answer the charge against him? 
. Describe the punishment. 
. Of what two sins was Korah guilty ? 
. How can we break the third commandment? 
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RALPH’S GIFT. 


with me a little while, won’t you, 
mother dear ?” 

The speaker was a little boy, whose 
pale face and frail form told too plainly 
of suffering and disease. He lay on a small couch, 
evidently kept clean and comfortable by loving hands, 
and which was now drawn up to the open window, 
from which he could see, as he lay there day after 
day, a lovely and expansive view of Cornish coast, 
with its wild scenery of rocks and sea. 

“In one moment, dearie,”’ his mother answered. 
“The time has passed slowly for you, I’m afraid,” 
she added, putting the last of a heap of clean wet 
linen, the result of the day’s washing for her own 
and the neighbours’ families, into a basket ready to 
be hung out—“I have to leave you so much on 
washing-days.” 

“Never mind, mother, it’s all right now, and I’m 





| brought her knitting, and sat down by his bed. 
“How bright the sky is where the sun has set!” 
continued the boy; “and see, mother, here comes 
Ralph. I’m so glad, for he will have lots of things 
to tell us. The sea has been rough to-day, and the 
boat must have rocked beautifully on those great 
waves. How I wish I could have been with him! 
He must find it dull when he has to go alone.” 
“And mother would find it dull at home with 
both her boys away,’ she answered, with a kind 
smile, for the sigh which had accompanied little 
Harry’s wish had not been unnoticed. At this 
instant the cottage door opened, and in came her 
eldest son. As he stood by the sick child, the 
contrast between them was indeed striking. There 
was four years difference in their ages, Ralph being 
fourteen, and his little brother just ten, and, besides 





this, Ralph was a tall, strong lad, whose curly hair, 
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— 
deep blue eyes, and sunburnt complexion, as well as 
his courageous spirit, kept his mother in continual 
remembrance of the father to whom he was so like 
in looks and ways, and who, to the great grief of his 
family, had been accidentally drowned a year or two 
before, whilst out with his fishing-boat. 

His place the boy had since filled, as well as one 
so young could do. He was a good son, and a 
comfort to his mother and invalid brother, his devo- 
tion to the latter being one of the best traits in his 
In his spare hours he would contrive 
many a plan for the sick boy’s welfare, and the toys, 


character. 


with which the little bed was usually strewn, were | 


all of Ralph’s making, and helped to while away the | 


sometimes weary hours of Harry’s day; his home- 
coming too, when work was over, 
merriest, if not the happiest hour in the poor boy’s 
life. 

But let us return to the little group this autumn 
afternoon, It would have made a pretty sketch for 
an artist: —The soft light of the still glowing sky shone 
in through the low window, where Ralph, in his rough 
gainst the sill; he had taken 
up a small half-finished boat, and with his pocket- 
knife was dexterously carving the rough wood into 
fitter shape, whilst he told of his day’s exploits for 
the special amusement of little Harry, who listened 
eagerly, and with a look of admiration at his big 
handsome brother. The rough out-door life had a 
great charm for the sick boy, who could never hope 
The 
mother, with her neat dress, smooth dark hair, and 
gentle face, knitted on industriously in the fast 
growing twilight. 


sailor jacket, leaned 


to enjoy its pleasures except in imagination. 


The darkness soon compelled 
Ralph to lay aside his work, and he stood looking 
out at the sky instead. “It will be stormy to- 
night,” he presently remarked; for, being a sailor, 
he was of course weather-wise. 

His mother looked up; and Harry exclaimed, 
“Ralph is always right about the weather.” 

He might with equal truth have said that he was 
too, for he was a constant observer of sea and sky. 
It gave an interest to his life, as he lay looking out 
upon them, to mark their changes, so constant and 
varied, 

“And only see, mother, how low the gulls are 
flying, and how many there are! ” 

“That is another sign of change,’ she an- 
swered. 

“Dear beautiful creatures!” said little Harry, 
tapturously, “I love them so much; they fly almost 
tlose to my window sometimes. Oh, how I long to 
hold one in my hands and stroke its soft white 
wings !” 

On hearing his brother’s words Ralph turned 
quickly, and, looking at Harry, seemed about to say 
something, but checked himself, and remained silent, 
watching the graceful movements of the birds. The 


was certainly the | 
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| 
| 
| 


| the hearth-rug 


over the scene, and they were glad to turn from the 
window, which the careful mother now closed, fearful 
She 
drew his couch to the table, lit the small lamp, 


of the chill evening air for her invalid child. 


which she placed upon it, and was soon busily pre- 
Ralph left the room, soon to return with 
an armful of nets, belonging to himself and 


paring tea. 
his 
neighbour, and which it was his duty to mend, and 
keep in repair. 
the widow. Having known her husband well, he had 
taken Ralph, at his father’s death, into partnership. 
The boy was steady and honest, and although he 
could not of course do the work of a man, was willing 
and obliging, and the fisherman had no reason to 
regret the kindness he had shown in helping him to 
continue his father’s trade—that of fishing. Mrs. 
West had not been left destitute when her husband 
died; and, though poor, was able to provide com- 
fortably for her small household. 


This neighbour was a kind friend to 


The cottage was 
her own, and she had always felt a pride in keeping 
it not only neat and clean, but in giving it an air of 
cosiness and comfort. 
or curled itself into a soft ball on 
Harry’s bed; gay pictures ornamented the walls, and 
curiosities of shell 


A large tabby cat purred on 


>? 


and seaweed, picked up at various 
adorned the mantelpiece. Poor 
little Harry’s long illness was a heavy trial, but they 
knew who had sent it, and tried to bear it cheerfully. 
The boy himself had learnt to be content, and seldom 
complained. He had been unable to walk for three 
years, his spine being affected, and had been obliged 
to keep almost entirely on his back, and at times 
Still his 
lot, sud as it seemed, was not without alleviation. 
His mother was so gentle and patient, and often she 
would sing to him, or tell him stories about his 
father, while she was ironing or folding the linen. 
Sometimes a neighbour would come in, and chat, 
and had always a kind word for the sick boy. The 
pastor (Mr. Gray), too, when he came to visit the 


times and places, 


suffered much from pain and restlessness. 


homes in the little fishing village, enjoyed a talk 
with Mrs. West and the lads, in whom he took quite 
a fatherly interest. His grey head and kind face 
were always welcome. His words of sympathy and 
good counsel had brought comfort and hope to the 
widow in her greatest affliction, and since that time 
he had continued to give advice and help, entering 
into Ralph’s pursuits, and raising in him the desire 
to live a useful and godly life ; whilst to the sick 
boy he spoke of heaven so earnestly that the child 
seemed to feel that it was not so very far off, and 
that he would go there one day, if he could be a good 
boy, and love Jesus, and not be cross and peevish 
when the pain came, remembering how much the 
gracious Saviour had suffered for him. 

All these events made pleasant breaks in the other- 
wise monotonous life of little Harry West. 

“The weather is still so stormy,” said Mrs. West 


gathering clouds soon brought gloom and darkness | as she looked up from her ironing one afternoon 
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afew days later than the one we have described— 
I’m afraid it will be some days yet before Ralph 
will be able to go out with the boat; but he has 
something on hand meanwhile I suspect, for he’s 
hardly been in the house the last day or two.” 


“No, mother,” Harry answered, “and I’ve heard | 


him hammering away in the back-yard, and when I 
asked him what he was doing he wouldn’t tell me, 
but turned it off. I shouldn’t wonder if he was 
making me a bigger boat, he didn’t finish the small 
one he began, and said I must have one with sails.” 

“Very likely, dear,” said his mother; “at any 
rate I’ve no reason to think it’s any harm he’s 
up to.” 


Here the conversation was interrupted by Ralph | 
himself, who put his head in at the half-opened door, | 


and said, hurriedly, “ Don’t wait tea for me to-night, 
mother, I’m going out, but not very far, and shall be 
back before dark.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he shut the door; and 


was gone, leaving Harry and his mother alone, and | 


in some anxiety, for Ralph seldom left home without 
telling them where he was going, and was not in the 


habit of keeping any of his doings secret from them. | 


It was now half-past four, and when five o’clock 
came they had their frugal meal, lingering longer 
over it than usual, talking of Ralph, and looking out 


with some fears at the stormy sky. The last few ' 


days had verified the boy’s prediction. The wind 
had been fitful and gusty, and the rolling masses of 
dark cloud threatened deluges of rain, which had not, 
however, as yet fallen, and there had been mutterings 
of thunder in the distance. The dash of the waves, 
as they fell foaming over the rocks, kept up a con- 
tinual roar, and no boat could venture out upon the 
white-crested billows. 

Tea being over at last, and the tea-things cleared 
away, Mrs. West, as was her custom, seated herself 
by her little son’s bed-side, and began to sing in her 
clear voice some of his favourite hymns, in whieh he 
liked to join occasionally. Then she read to him 
some verses and a story from the Bible; and whilst 
they are so engaged, let us follow Ralph, and solve 
the mystery, my little readers, before Harry and his 
mother know what it is. 

Having left the cottage, he ran with agile steps up 
the steep path which led to the summits of some 
of the highest rocks beyond the village. The strong 
west wind blew in his face, and impeded his steps, 
but, nothing daunted, he pursued his way, till at 
length he reached the top of the nearest, and having 
gained it, he threw himself panting and breathless 


on the ground to rest, and also to watch! Yes, | 
there they were! the beautiful white gulls which he | 
had come to see were screaming around him, blown 
hither and thither by the wind, and all preparing 
for their roosting places. 


“How Harry would like to see them!” thought 
| Ralph; “and how astonished and pleased he will 
look when he finds I have got one for him. Poor 
little Harry !” 

For a quarter of an hour Ralph lay on the turf, 
and as it grew darker the birds ceased their wild 
plaintive cries, and began to disappear, a few only 
| remaining here and there floating dreamily in the 
air. ‘“Now’s the time!” he exclaimed, presently, 
and springing up from the turf he svon reached the 
edge of the rock, and stood looking down from its 
dizzy height to the troubled waters below. There 
was a broken pathway in the rock, but the descent 
by it was a perilous one. Ralph was fearless, how- 
ever, and determined to win the prize he had come 
to seek. Having clambered nearly half way down, 
and holding on to a piece of projecting rock with 
one hand, he put the other into one of the holes he 
had so often seen from the water beneath, and felt, 
to his delight, the soft plumage of a sea-gull, and 
with difficulty he drew forth the struggling bird. 
Holding it carefully beneath his jacket lest it should 
get hurt—for Ralph, though thoughtless, was not 
cruel—he managed, he hardly knew how, to climb 
to the top again, and lost no time in hastening back 
in the deepening darkness to his home. 

(To be concluded.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

70. What command does St. Paul give as to our 
dealings with men guilty of heinous offences ? 

71. What event first roused up the wrath of king 

' Saul against David ?P 

72. In what way did Gideon choose the three 
hundred men who went with him to fight against 
the Midianites ? 

73. What was uaderstood by the expression, “To 
your tents, O Israel ? ” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 192, 

58. The custom of wearing a horn upon the fore- 
head, which was very prevalent in the East. 

59. Ezekiel xxi. 21. 

60. Two hundred threescore and sixteen souls. 
(Acts xxvii. 37). 

61. That they were more noble than the then of 
Thessalonica, because they searched the scriptures 
to see as to the truth of those things spoken of by 
St. Paul, and did not blindly oppose him (Acts 

| eva. FY). 

62. From the days of Joshua until their return 
from the Captivity (Neh. viii. 17). 
| 63. We read that his heart was lifted up in pride, 
| and that he became exceeding arrogant (2 Chron. 
| xxxii. 25). 














THE QUIVER. 


(Drawn by E. WaGNeER,) 


WHEN? 


ILL they come back with the swallows, When the low wind sweeps the sallows, 
Those balmy days of old, On the banks beside the stream, 
With tossing plumes of lilac-flowers And the ripple on the shallows 
And bright laburnum geld, Is like music in a dream? 
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Will they come back with the swallows, 
The friends I long to see, 

With those old tones of tenderness 
That ever solaced me ? 

Will they fill life’s empty places 
(That I keep for them alone) 

With the voices and the faces 
And the love that was mine own ? 


Oh, for pinions like the swallows, 
O’er land and sea to soar, 
To seek the treasures that I miss, 
And bring them home once more! 
In a silent prayer I name them, 
And a spirit softly sings— 
“Thou shalt find them, thou shalt claim them, 
When thou hast an angel’s wings.” 
Saraw Doupner. 


JOVINIAN; OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY W. H. G. KINGSTON, AUTHOR OF “ THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—RELICS. 

- EVERAL days passed by. The small com- | 
pany in this remote portion of those | 
vast galleries waited anxiously for news 

from the upper world. They had them- 

selves no fear of discovery, for trea- 

chery alone, which they had no cause to 

dread, could betray their retreat. Other 

parts, however, of that; underground labyrinth were 

frequently visited by large numbers of Christians 

from the city, and, that he might converse with 

them, Severus, accompanied by Jovinian, guided by | 
an aged fossor, traversed the galleries in various 

directions, What he saw and heard caused him deep 

grief as he passed by the groups he here and there 

found assembled. Some had come to visit the tombs 

of relatives or friends slain during the Diocletian 

persecutions, or who had died in later days, They were 

standing with arms outstretched, and open palms. 

Several were praying aloud. Severus stopped to listen. 

“Cease, friend, cease, I entreat you!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘Is it possible that you, a Christian, can 
be addressing the spirit of a departed brother? Have 
you so learned Christ? Know you not that His ear 
is ever open to our prayers; that His heart beats in 
sympathy with all in distress, and that you are dis- | 
honouring Him by attempting to employ any other | 
mediator between God the Father and ourselves than 
our one sole great high-priest, the risen Saviour of , 
the world! ” 

Some to, whom Severus spoke stared without 
answering; others defended the practice which had 
lately, copied from the heathens, been creeping in 
among professing Christians; a few only listened 
respectfully to the arguments the presbyter brought 
against it. 

Severus and his companions passed on till they 
reached some vaults, or rather enlargements of the 
galleries, Here numerous persons were assembled, 
employed in eating and drinking before the tombs 
contained within the walls. They were holding love- 
feasts in commemoration of their departed friends ; 
but already the simplicity of the custom had been 
changed, as was shown by the flushed brows of some 


of the revellers; while some, more abstemious, were 
kneeling or prostrate on the ground, offering up 
prayers to the dead martyrs. 

Severus, before passing on, warned them of their 
sin and folly. ‘Oh, foolish people, whence have you 
derived these revellings, this custom of praying to 


| the dead? Surely from the idolaters by whom you 


are surrounded!” he exclaimed. “Instead of being 
lights shining in the midst of a dark world, you have 
become as the blind leaders of the blind. Beware, 
lest the light you have be altogether taken away!” 

Guided by the aged fossor, he and his companions 
made their way to those parts where in the days of 
the earlier persecutions the bodies of the few 
martyrs which had been rescued by their friends 
had been deposited. Great was the astonishment 
of Severus to find several persons with pickaxes 
and spades engaged in breaking open the tombs, 
and placing the mouldering remains in metal and 
wooden boxes. 

“Why are you thus disturbing the bodies of the de- 
parted saints?” he exclaimed, as he stopped among 
them. “Could you not allow them to rest till 
summoned to rise by the trump of the archangel? 
Whither are you about to convey them? How do 
you intend to dispose of them ?”’ 

No one at first replied to those questions. 

At length one, who appeared to be a deacon or 
exorcist, advancing, answered, “We have been as- 
sured that the bones of martyrs can cure diseases of 
all sorts and work many other miracles, and as few 
can come here to benefit by them we are about to 
convey the sacred relics to shrines where all may 
visit them, and some we would send to foreign lands, 
where they may assist in spreading the blessed 
Gospel.” 

“Say rather, O foolish men, where they may tend to 
confirm the heathen in their ignorance. he very 
idea is taken from the idolaters, who worship blocks 
and stones or any objects presented to them by their 
false priests. Could, even in their lifetime, these 
departed saints have cured any of the maladies 
which flesh is heir to? then much less can their poor 
rotting bones, which ere long will be dust. With 
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which of those bones, with which of those particles 
of dust, will their spirits be pleased to dwell, in order 
to impart such healing power. Oh, folly unspeak- 
able! to think that the saints of God have further 
concern with the frail tenement they have shaken 
off! They are with Christ, to whom alone let me 
urge you to address your prayers. His arm is not 

As He healed 
the sick when He walked on earth, so can He cure 
if He thinks fit those who apply to Him.” 

Much more Severus said, and he was continuing 
to address the people, some of whom were moved by 


shortened; His love is not lessened, 


his arguments, when a cry was raised that soldiers 
were in the galleries. Presently the ruddy glare of 
torches were seen in the far distance. 

“Hasten this way,” cried the fossor, who suspected 
that whatever the object of the soldiers’ visit, those 
he had in charge might be placed 
Severus and Jovinian followed him as he rapidly 
retreated in a direction opposite to that in which the 
lights were seen. Loud shouts were heard echoing 
through the galleries. It was evident that the sol- 
diers were in pursuit of some one. The sounds drew 
The fossor ran as fast as his aged limbs 
would allow him; his companions supported him, 
Numerous long passages were traversed. 


in danger. 


nearer, 


“The soldiers have a guide with them, or they 
would not venture thus far,” said the fossor; ‘ but 
we may still escape them.” 

As he spoke he led the way through a narrow 
Severus followed; Jovinian was about to 
do so, but he turned for 
distance their pursuers 
then passed through the 
the 
cry 
his 


opening, 
2 moment tv ascertain the 
He 


opening, but the light from 


still were from them. 


g 
fossor’s lantern was not visible. He feared to 
out lest his voice might betray him. 
way forward with outstretched He felt 
convinced that of two passages he had taken the 
wrong one. He turned to retrace his steps. In a 
few seconds a bright light flashed in his eyes, and 
he found himself in the hands of several Roman 


He groped 
arms. 





soldiers, who roughly demanded what had become of 
his companions. 


When Jovinian and Eros made their escape from 
the college Gaius was absent, and was not expected to 
return till the next morning. Of this the Numidian 
was aware, and had taken advantage of the occasion. 

On the return of the pontiff, somewh: 





1t later in the 
day than usual, when he inquired for his nephew, he 
was told by a slave, afraid of speaking the truth, that 
Jovinian had gone forth to walk with Eros, and had 
not yet come back. Supposing that they had sim- 
ply taken advantage of the permission he had 
granted, he took no further trouble about the matter, 
but, throwing himself on a couch, called for a cup of 
Falernian, to quench his thirst. He was about to 
order a second when Ceecus entered. A frown was on 
his brow, and his countenance wore a moody aspect. 


| 











He sat down opposite to Gaius, who looked up, observ- 
ing, “If aught troubles you, follow my example, and 
quaff a cup or two of this generous wine. Nothing 
so effectually dissipates the mists which are apt to 
gather at times round our brains and obscure the 
vision,” 

Cecus turned his eyes away with an expression 
of contempt from his convivial companion, and 
muttered something inaudible. “I have ample cause 
for anger and annoyance,” he said, at length, “What 
think you? This pestiferous doctrine of the Nazarenes 
has found its way even into the temple of Vesta. 
On entering unexpectedly, as it proved, to visit our 
fair charges, I found the vestal Celia, who ought to 
have been attending to the sacred fire, so absorbed in 
reading a book that the flame was almost extinguished. 
She started on seeing me, and endeavoured to conceal 
the roll, but I snatched it from her, and glanced my 
eye over the pages. Great was my astonishment and 
indignation to discover that it was not the production 
of one of our poets, which I might have pardoned 
her for reading, but a portion of what the Nazarenes 
call their Scriptures! I cast it on the altar, where, as 
it was consuming, I watched the expression of grief 
which overspread her countenance, as if she were be- 
holding the destruction of some precious object. I 
demanded whence she had obtained the roll, but she 
stubbornly refused to inform me. I threatened her 
with condign punishment, but, folding her arms on 
her bosom, she claimed her right as a Roman maiden 
to peruse a work 
vestal, sworn to 


approved of by Augustus. ‘As a 
obey the rules of your order, you 
have no right to read what may shake your confi- 
dence in the great goddess to whom your life is 
dedicated,” I answered. . Much more I said, using 
persuasions and threats to learn how she had obtained 
the roll, and whether others in the temple had im- 
bibed any of these Christian doctrines. Vain, how- 
I did not expect to find 
one so young and gentle so determined. I reminded 
her that she might be condemned for breaking her 


ever, were all my efforts. 


vows, and of the fearful punishment which would 
follow. 


While we were speaking 


smiled as if 
the sacred fire went out. 


She she dared my power. 





She seemed in no way appalled, but handing me 


two pieces of wood from a felix arbor, suggested that 


be 


I should at once re-light 


should have scourged her 


it. As in duty bound I 
for her neglect, but her 
youth and beauty forbade such a proceeding, es- 
partly 


par 
advice, 


pecially as I had been the cause of the catas- 
trophe. I followed her 
burned up again brightly. Reminding her of the 
double punishment she had incurred, I sent another 
vestal to take her place, and delivered her over to the 





and the flame soon 


charge of the Vestalis Maxima, with strict injunctions 
to the venerable dame to keep a strict watch over her 
to me all she says, and 
We must 
afford her liberty, or it will he difficult to convict her. 


movements, and to report 
with whom she holds communication. 
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It is a question for consideration whether we should | measures. If we do not swim with the tide, we 
assert the supremacy of our ancient laws, and make | must stamp out this creed at once.” 
an example of the vestal Colia—there will be no “ No easy matter, considering, as I understand, that 
difficulty in proving that she has broken her vows— | it has existed well-nigh three hundred years, in spite 
or whether the time has arrived for assuming the | of all the efforts made to destroy it since a certain 
masks we have designed, and at once declaring Paul, a man of no mean ability, visited our city on 
ourselves convinced of the truth of the Christian | several occasions,” observed Gaius. “Had our fathers 
doctrine. known in those days to what this doctrine was tend- 
“T dread the task we should impose on ourselves , ing, they would have nipped it in the bud, and we 
if we turn Christians, and would therefore defer the | should have been saved a vast amount of trouble.” 
day as long as possible,” answered Gaius, stretching | “It is useless regretting the past,” said Coecus, “we 
himself on his couch, | must keep our eyes steadily fixed on the future, and, 
“In that case the vestal Celia must die,” said | I repeat, that I have no hope of destroying the name 
Coecus, in a calm tone. “ We can have no half of Christian.” (Zo be continued.) 








THINGS HARD TO BE UNDERSTOOD. 
II.—JACOB AND ESAU. 
BY DANIEL MOORE, M.A., VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, PADDINGTON ; AND CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN. 


** And Isaac trembled very exceedingly, and said, Who? where is he that hath taken venison, and brought it me, and I have eaten 
of all before thou camest, and have blessed him? yea, and he shall be blessed.” —GENESIS xxvii, 33. 


4\N our former paper we endeavoured to of the most High God, he would not intersperse 
vindicate the existence of difficultiesin his narrative with details which, by an apparent 
Holy Scripture, our design being to countenance to wrong-doing, might bring the Di- 
show that such difficulties were almost | vine government under reproach. A few sentences 
SAS) inevitable from the circumstances omitted from the accounts of Jacob, and Pharaoh, 
ander which the books were written; werejust what and Jael, would have taken the whole sting 
might have been expected, from the subjects with | out of infidel objection, and have left the narratives 
which the revelation had to deal; and finally, were as perfect for their historic unity as they are 
made subsidiary, in the over-ruling wisdom of God, beautiful for their exquisite portraitures of ancient 
to the corroboration and establishment of the truth Hebrew life. Many shameful things may Moses 
of the Holy Scriptures themselves. If there were have to record of those whose memory his nation 
sound reasoning in what was advanced, the abso- held in profoundest veneration, but they shall be 
lute exclusion of difficulty froma Divine revelation written dcwn for all that, bravely, truthfully, 
was not a thing to be desired. The unbeliever without attempt at extenuation or gloss, leaving 
would have gained nothing thereby, and the the objector to find ground for cavil in such hard 
believer would have lost a great deal; for the things, and to wrest them to his own destruction 
humble Christian would have been without a most if he will. 
valuable form of discipline for his faith, whilst the I. Our first illustration of “Things hard to be 
scorner, in this very absence of difficulty, would understood” in the Old Testament Scriptures is 
have found a fresh stimulant to his intellectual that of Jacob obtaining the blessing. Let us glance 
pride. _ at the circumstances of the history. It was not till 
We now come to some specific examples of Scrip- after a married life of twenty years that there was 
ture difficulties. In entering upon the consideration | granted to Isaac and Rebekah the birth of twin 
of them one thought should strike us at the outset, sons, who were called Jacob and Esau. Each had 
as bearing upon all these Old Testament illustra- | a marked character of his own, and each the oppo- 
tions—namely, the fearless and uncaring honesty | site of the other. The difference soon showed 
of the sacred writers, their manly and noble | itself in the pursuits they severally took to as 
indifference as to what might be said or thought | they grew up. Esau—wild, impetuous, uncon- 
of any blots and inconsistencies to be found in | trollable, impatient of the calm restraints of home- 
their narratives. A mere fabricator, wishing to be | life—became a cunning hunter,and addicted himself 
credited for what he said, would have had the tact | to the sports of the field. Jacob, on the other 
to leave these things out. If he wished to make a | hand, was a thoroughly domesticated person—a 
portrait of an eminently good man, he would make | true mother’s son. All his pursuits and tastes lay 
him a consistently good man, not half a cheat and | athome. He partook a good deal of the meditative 


half a saint. If he desired to vindicate the dealings | spirit of his father Isaac, and, utterly indifferent 
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to the excitement and pleasures of the chase, was 
content to be “a plain man, dwelling in tents.” It 
js to this difference in the character and habits 
of the two brothers that we must attribute the 
different estimate respectively formed by them of 
the value and privileges of the birthright, the 
gaining of which by Jacob was regarded as an 
instalment, and a large instalment too, of that 
blessing which it was his ultimate ambition to 
secure. 

How this object was eventually secured is thus 
set forth. The aged father, believing himself 
to be near death, is desirous, in due patriarchal 
form, to pronounce the blessing on his first-born. 
He was both following established usage and the 
bent of his own preferences in selecting Esau for 
this privilege. The only marvel is that he should 
have been so blinded by parental partiality as to 
think of conferring a benedictory patent of prece- 
dence and superiority upon Esau, in the face of 
the words of prophecy, given before the children 
were born, and declaring “ the elder shall serve the 
younger.” The mistaken father, however, persists 
in his purpose, and bids Esau go to the field, and 
take venison, and prepare for him savoury meat, 
in order, as he adds, “ that I may eat, and that my 
soul may bless thee before I die.” This injunction 
was overheard by Rebekah, and she could not help 
seeing in it a probable defeat, not only of her own 
most cherished hopes, but, as she honestly feared, 
of the purpose of God himself, in relation to the 
child of promise. Of course she was wrong, both 
in what she thought and in what she did. She 
ought to have had more faith, and to have felt 
assured that God would see to the accomplishment 
of His own plans. But the danger pressed. Esau 
was on his way to the field; in a few hours the 
blessing would be beyond recall. Instantly, there- 
fore, with all the promptness of a ready invention, 
and all the vigour of an energetic will, her scheme 
is laid for over-reaching the dying husband in his 
intentions. Theservicesof Jacob have tobe enlisted, 
and he sees difficulties. But every possible source 
of miscarriage suggested by him falls before the 
determined energy of Rebekah. She is prepared 
for all failure and all consequences. “ Upon me 
be thy curse, my son, only obey my voice.” Ac- 
cordingly into the sick chamber walks the well- 
trained impostor. He is clothed in the goodly 
raiment of Esau; his hands are covered over with 
a well simulated roughness, and in them he bears 
Rebekah’s clever imitation of the savoury meat her 
husband loved. It would seem to require a man 
well practised in dissimulation to be able to 
encounter what followed, for from the first the 
blind father seems to have had his suspicions. 
First, the quickness of his son’s return surprised 
him. “How is it that thou hast found it so 
quickly, my son?” But Jacob has a falsehood ready 


for thai, Then the voice is not like that of his 
favourite son; but the hairy hands are held out, and 
suspicion is lulled again. At length, freed of doubts 
by the repeated and unfaltering asseverations of 
Jacob, Isaac addresses himself to his task. His 
lips are possessed by a spell of involuntary utter- 
ance; and, like Caiaphas when he declared it was 
expedient that one should die for the people, or like 
Balaam when he prophesied that the Star should 
come out of Jacob, the aged father foretold, in the 
irrevocable language of the Spirit (at that moment 
poured out upon him) the future greatness of the 
posterity of Jacob, and the doomed subjection of 
the elder son. He now perceives that the thing is 
of God, and he has no power to recall his words. 
“ T have blessed him,” are his words to the weeping 
Esau: “yea, and he shail be blessed.” 

II. Such are the circumstances of the history. 
Let us see what there is in it which staggers us, 
which grates and jars upon our moral sense as 
something which we could not expect a God of 
righteousness to favour, or even to tolerate. Well, 
it is this, that the entire narrative exhibits the 
triumph of baseness and meanness, and chicanery 
and falsehood, over honesty and trustfulness, and 
truth and right. We feel a sort of recoil—feel 
as if men’s faith in the acceptableness of a course 
of probity and uprightness must be shaken—when, 
in order to carry out the plan of our salvation God 
appears to enrich with eminent and peculiar 
privileges a man whose conduct we instinctively 
condemn, while he dooms to privations, affecting his 
remotest posterity, one who, as contrasted with 
that mean and subile supplanter, stands out as a 
straightforward, honest man. What explanation 
have we to offer of these things ? 

1. First, we have to observe that, whatever the 
over ruled connection of these acts of dissimulation 
and untruth with a Divine purpose, the acts are 
never spoken of as right ov justifiable in themselves. 

The Bible, though coming to us in historic form, 
is not a history proper, and must not be judged of 
as such. It would be a blemish in a secular his- 
torian that he should record the crimes of a Borgia 
or a Catiline without strong animadversion. It 
would fall within his province to do so, because his- 
tory should be a vehicle of moral teaching; but the 
Bible is pre-eminently a book of spiritual teaching ; 
its avowed object is to expound and unfold the 
Divine plans and purposes; and anything that does 
not bear upon that object we have no right to 
expect. Hence it has come to pass that holy men 
were inspired to relate what they were not inspired 
to justify, and which they have said nothing to 
approve. On the contrary, so far as respects the 
incident under consideration, Moses has distinctly 
stigmatised by the name of “subtlety” the con 
duct of Jacob—an cdious word, which abundantly 
clears the sacred narrative from any complicity 
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with his crafty scheme. Mother and son too had | Whilst as to the blessing, it seemed to have heen 
recourse to a base and paltry manceuvre, and there | turned into a curse; for while she saw Esau in 
is not a word in Scripture to indicate that their | the full swing of earthly prosperity, the heir of 
conduct was regarded of God in any other light. | his father’s substance, and the ruler of his house, 
But still the mancuvre prospered; God sub- | Jacob, the inheritor of the blessing, was in poverty, 
ordinated it for his great ends. Be it so; what|a wanderer and an outcast, a fugitive, hiding 
evidence of the Almighty lending countenance | himself from the face of his injured brother in 
to the cunning artifice of Jacob is furnished by la distant land. 
this? “The Lord hath made all things for Him-| As to Jacob himself, retribution seems to have 
self.” Isaac’s blindness, Esau’s gluttony, Rebekah’s | dogged his heels to the end of the chapter. By 
faithless scheming, Jacob’s compliant fraud, are all | subtlety he had imposed upon Jacob, by subtlety 
pressed into His service, just as, ages afterwards, | Laban imposed upon him. His whole twenty years’ 
He over-ruled Pilate’s time-serving, and Herod’s | life at Padan-aram was one of misery and disap- 
heartlessness, and Judas’s perfidy, the railing | pointment. He is wounded in his affections, 
tongue of the malefactor, and the soldier’s wanton | defrauded of his rights, made to labour night and 
spear. In itself, the bargaining of Jacob for | day as a common field drudge, as if every good 
the birthright was no more pleasing in the sight | thing promised in his father’s blessing was to be 
of God than the bargaining of Judas for thirty | reversed and read backwards. And in one sense it 
pieces of silver; but the all-wise omnipotent God | was reversed, for here is the adjusting point: the 
can work out His eternal purposes by means of | leading features of the prophecy were to have their 
the one as well as of the other. His counsel fulfilment, not in Jacob, but in his posterity, 
must stand, and for the furtherance of it, good _ Limiting our viewtothe lifetimeof the two brothers, 
and evil, truth and falsehood, light and dark-|the most rigid demands of poetic justice were 
ness, are both alike. He turneth the “counsel of | satisfied. Esau, the victim, was as much a gainer 
Ahitophel into foolishness,” and the false tongue , by that stolen blessing as Isaac was a loser. He 
shall be laid under tribute to establish and fulfil literally reaped all the good things he cared about. 
His word. | The religious privileges and responsibilities con- 
2. We notice next, that, so far from any | nected with the birthright and succeeding blessing 
encouragement to duplicity and fraud being | we know he would utterly have despised; whilst, 
afforded by this history, the consequences of the | instead of them, he had all his heart longed for. 
crime, as visited upon the offenders, make their | All the wealth of the country shall be his; he 
conduct a warning against double dealing to the | shall live a free hunter's life; he shall be a great 
end of time. sheikh among neighbouring princes; he shall have 
The narrative offends us in this way:—We are | a band of retainers and followers about him, enough 
afraid lest the interests of morality should suffer | to make him a dreaded power in the land. Oh, 
from the rewards which are made to follow upon | as far as respects any earthly retribution, whether 
unrighteousness—from seeing perfidy and baseness | upon the deceiver or the deceived, may we not ask, 
recompensed by the highest gifts which God could | who ever so little as Esau suffered from an act of 
bestow on man. Jacob the cunning schemer leaves | injustice, or who ever so dearly as Jacob had to 
that sick chamber with a life-patent of rule, and | pay the price of a successful fraud ? 
power, and blessing. Esau, the trusting dupe, 3. Once more, in mitigation of the seeming in- 
leaves it with a patrimony of humiliation, and | justice of allowing Esau to be robbed of the 
dependence, and an irrevocably forfeited gift. This | blessing, let us bear in mind how utterly unfit he 
seems very hard. The compensations of a future | was to inherit such a gift. No doubt, as we read 
world may make all things straight, but this the chapter our sympathies go strongly with Esau. 
apparently life-long recompense for successful It is an instinct with us that we cannot bear to 
cunning does startle us. The question is, what | see a man imposed upon, made the victim of 
sort of recompense was it? Let us read the! superior adroitness and cunning, and in our 
history carefully, and we shall find that if ever that | indignation we almost wish the hairy covering 
Scripture, “The way of transgressors is hard,” | had dropped from the hands of the impostor and 
had a complete fulfilment, if ever practical com-|the blessing had come upon Esau after all. Yet 
mentary were furnished illustrative of that truth, | let us consider for a moment what the blessing 
“ Be sure thy sin will find thee out,” both are | was, and what the man was. This Esau, what was 
to be found in the after-life of Jacob and his | he? Why, he was a coarse sensualist, a despiser of 
mother. | the commandment, selfish, worldly, utterly godless 
Thus, with regard to Rebekah. That son for | and profane. And this is the man whom we would 
whose sake she had sold her conscience, and dis- make the depositary of the most exalted spiritual 
pleased God—never should her eyes behold him | privileges!] A man without a spark of personal 
again. She must take up her abode with Esau. | religion we would constitute the guardian and pre- 
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server of the national piety! One who had taken 
to himself wives from the idolatrous women of the 
land we would put to instruct the descendants of 
Abraham that they were a holy, and covenant, and 
separated people! One who had bartered the rich 
treasures of the kingdom for a mess of pottage 
we would entrust with the dispensation of that 
rich heritage of Israel to whom should pertain 
“the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the giving of the law, and the service of God, 
and the promises!” 

In like manner, as vindicating the righteousness 


desolate ones have been cheered by this precious 
Bethel vision! In the weary night-watches God 
has visited them with sleep. They have heard angel- 
whispers. The Holy Spirit of God has spoken 
comfortably to them, so that on their awaking 
they could hardly forbear saying with Jacob, 


| Surely the Lord is in this place; this is none 


| naim, when, as a prince, 


of God in not hindering this fraud, consider how ! 


eminently suited for the blessing was the younger 
son. In his conduct on the occasion before us 
Jacob was a base deceiver no doubt; but was he 
naturally and habitually so? or may not his con- 
duct have been the effect of sudden temptation, 
to which he was urged by the importunity of a 
loved mother, and by the consideration, however 
wrongly entertained, that only by this subtle device 
could the declared purpose of God be saved from 
utter miscarriage? Scripture favours the idea 


other but the house of God: this is the gate of 
heaven.” 

II. View him in that sublime scene at Maha- 
“he had power with God 
and prevailed;’’ when the High and Mighty One 
suffered himself to be overpowered in a struggle 
with “the worm Jacob.” What made the prayer so 
acceptable? Oh, it was its sublime unselfishness, 
its self-abnegation, and self-abandonment! Wives, 
children, flocks, he makes not mention of these, 
he asks only for some secret, silent, assured token 
that, under all his trials, God would be to him a 
father and a friend. How help is to come, whence 
it is to come, when it shall come—this he will say 
nothing about. One thing he will desire of the 


| Lord; and though in the night, through the night, 


that he was not the consummate cheat we are | 


apt to think him. The expression that he was “a 
plain man, dwelling in tents,” imports that he 
was a man of great simplicity and uprightness 
of character; and we seem to have the idea re- 
produced, as if it were a recognised patronymic 
attribute, in those words spoken by our Lord of 
Nathanael, “Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
is no guile.” 

But even allowing him to have been a man by 
nature prone to deceit and artifice—for the ruling 
infirmity appears even in his dealings with Laban— 
is there not every reason to believe that Jacob 
became a changed and converted man afterwards ? 
Whether as a fruit of sanctified chastening or not, 
it is certain that from the time of his banishment 
from home he shows a depth of religious character 
such as never had been seen in him before. From 
that day he comes before us as a man of eminent 
devoutness of spirit, trustful confidence in the 
Divine protection, no longer bent upon snatching 
God’s good things from Him, but willing in all 
things to wait the Lord’s time, and the Lord’s will, 
and the Lord’s way. Henceforth we look upon 
him as a pattern tous. He is a prince with God, 
and a power among men. We owe to him some of 
the most precious lessons of a true spiritual life. 

I. View him as he lies down on that pillow of 
stone at Bethel. He has committed himself to the 
care of his own God, and his father’s God, for the 
dark future that lies before him. And in his sleep 
he has a vision. It is a vision of angels. It tells of 
God’s holy ones watching with tender interest over 
his fallen fortunes, carrying up his tears, and sighs, 
and prayers to heaven, and bringing tokens of the 
Divine forgiveness down. Oh, how many of God’s 


and even till the day breaketh, he have to wrestle 
for it, that one thing he will have—*“ I will not let 
Thee go except Thou bless me.” Oh, we are princes 
with God the moment that we have reached this 
point! We shall have coldness in prayer often, 
weariness often, faintings often; but let us remem- 
ber that the God of Jacob is our God. Let us but 
hold on, and give not God silence; our prayer 
is heard, and the right answer to it is already on 
the way, from the time that the heart has made 
that resoive, “I will not let Thee go except Thou 
bless me.” 

And then, finally, if we would see the exceptions 
to this beautiful history in all their ineffable little- 
ness, let us contemplate this Jacob on his dying bed. 
Hear him, as his prophetic tongue is loosed, tell of 
the day of Christ, of the certain advent of the “ De- 
sire of all nations,’ of the Shiloh, and the sceptre, 
and the star, invested with rule, and trampling all 
his enemies in the dust. Behold him, as his rapt 
gaze seems to look upon Christ as already lifted up; 
the exalted centre of all human hopes, directing all 
eyes to His cross, drawing all hearts to His throne, 
bowing all knees in his worship, as he fulfils that 
word, “ Unto Him shall the gathering of the people 
be.” Glorious close of all! See the dying spirit, 
as it begins to spread out its wings for flight, as 
it testifies in its last utterances the sufficiency of 
@ saint’s support in a dying hour, the peace he 
enjoys, the promises he believes in, the blessed 
consummation he is waiting for so soon as he shall 
have gathered up his feet into his bed, and yielded 
up the ghost. Already the crown is his, the 
mansions of immortality are his, a sight of the 
Redeemer in His glory is his—“* I have waited 
for thy salvation, O Lord!” 
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HELEN 


QUATERMAINE; 


OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE SISTERS, 


figure, the resemblance be- 
tween Julia Veriston and 
Mabel Rayne was very 
great, but in every other 
respect the contrast was 
extreme. The one sister 
was all brilliance and ani- 
mation, her cheeks glowing, her eyes 
sparkling with every change of mood, and 
her musical laugh rippling to her lips at 
the slightest provocation. In dress, too, 
Mrs. Veriston had imbibed some of the 
tastes of the oriental nation in which her first youth 
had been passed; and although she could never be 
accused of loudness or vulgarity, the tints of her 
costumes and ribbons were always as rich in hue as 
fashion permitted, while she had an almost childish 
fondness for jewellery. 

Mrs. Rayne, on the contrary was quaker-like in the 
simplicity of her toilettes, and by her noiseless move- 
ments and subdued voice rather disconcerted Helen, 
who had formed a very different idea of the lady who 
was given to eccentric behaviour and mad expedi- 
tions. Mrs. Rayne was neither odd in her dress 
nor manner, but conversed like any other intelligent 
well-bred woman. It is true that she blushed and 





seemed a little disturbed when her sister regretted | 


that she should have been absent just when Miss 
Quatermaine came to Richmond, adding, in accusing 
tones, “I thought you would have set everything 
else aside to help me to make the house pleasant to 
the dear Colonel’s daughter !” 

But Mrs, Rayne had already recovered her compo- 
sure, and replied, quietly, that she was sorry she had 
not been able to do so. 

“Now that I am at home,” she went on to say, 
“IT hope Miss Quatermaine will let me do my best 
to make her visit an agreeable one. Mr. Rayne talks 
of bringing two very noted literary men to dinner 
with us this evening.” 

“Oh, don’t ask me to meet them!” cried Mrs. 
Veriston, putting up her pretty shoulders. “ Inviting 
literary men to dinner is a great mistake; they 
either prove insufferably dull or else taik of the 
shop the whole evening, and bore outsiders. I prefer 


a share in the conversation, not to be condemned to | 


listen.” 





“LOST IN THE WINNING.” 


herself whether our guests are as uninteresting ag 
you describe them. Will she not come to us?” 

“I should like it immensely!” said Helen; “ may 
I come early and make the acquaintance of your 
little ones?” 

She was surprised to see Mrs. Veriston put her 
finger on her lips, while Mrs, Rayne’s face contracted 
with pain, and her voice was unsteady, as she replied, 
« Julia should have told you; but never mind; come 
early if you will, and I will show you where my 
children lie.” 

She kissed Helen’s forehead, and went away, leaving 
her shocked that she should have said anything that 
could distress a bereaved mother, yet unable to 
conceive how she could have so misunderstood Mrs, 
Veriston, who had certainly alluded to “the children” 
as the companions of her sister’s journey. 

“Tt was very stupid of me,’ Mrs. Veriston said, 
when Helen looked to her for an explanation; “ hor- 
ribly stupid of me not to warn you to avoid so sore a 
subject; but I thought every one knew that poor 
Mabel’s babies have ail died in their infancy. They 
lived just long enough to make her hopeful of rearing 
them, and to prove by their smiles that they were 
beginning to know her, and then each one has faded 
away. Really, Helen, when I look at my own rosy, 
healthy bantlings, and know that I am not half as 
good—as conscientious I mean—a mother as Mabel 
would have proved, it makes me wonder why some 
of us are so blessed and some 80 afflicted.” 

“It must also make you accept your blessings 
with many prayers to be made worthy of them,” 
Helen observed, as the mother snatched up her boy, 
and covered him with kisses. 

“It ought to do so, oughtn’t it?” Mrs. Veriston 
admitted. “And yet, I don’t know; children are 
great responsibilities, and encumbrances as well. I 
am fond of mine, but I should not care to have them 
always with me. How people manage who are not 
fortunate enough to have a good nurse I cannot 
imagine.” 

“What do you mean by a good nurse?” queried 
Helen, whose visits to the nursery had not impressed 
her in favour of the consequential dame who ruled 
over it. 

Mrs. Veriston’s colour rose, although her tones were 


careless, as she replied, “ Ah, I know that you do not ( 











like Merritt, but I must tell you, as I tell Mabel, that (7 


one cannot have perfection for twenty pounds per 


annum. She is rather capricious in her dealings 


“But Miss Quatermaine might like to judge for | with the poor little trots, and I’m half afraid she 
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slaps them smartly when Iam out of the way, but 
then see how beautifully neat she keeps them! My 
children are always better dressed than my neigh- 
bours’, Merritt takes as great a pride in their ap- 
pearance as I do.” 

Helen secretly thought that this poorly com- 
pensated for a great deal of tyranny; but Mrs. 
Veriston evaded any further discussion of the sukject 
by reminding her that she would have to make some 
change in her toilette before proceeding to Mrs. 
Rayne’s. 

All traces of emotion had vanished from the serene 
brow of Mabel Rayne when her young guest appeared, 
and more than once Helen found herself marvelling 
how a person so feminine and retiring in demeanour 
could have drawn upon herself the stigma of eccen- 
tricity. There were no signs of aught but chastened 
regrets when she displayed the photographs of her 
lost little ones, nor of peculiar opinions when she 
conversed with the gentlemen who enjoyed her hos- 
pitality. To her husband she was tender and 
deferential, never permitting his abrupt and rather 
overbearing manner both to his wife and servants, 
to rufile her composure. To Helen, who often found 
Mrs. Veriston’s vivacity and love of excitement over- 


powering, the quiet cheerfulness and refined intellect | 


her sister evinced, and the more intellectual tone of 
the society she found at her house, was very pleasant; 
why, then, were her hostess’s peculiarities deplored by 
her nearest relative, and in what did they consist ? 
Mr. Rayne, who was a barrister, certainly appeared 
to deserve Mrs. Veriston’s strictures; and when he 
first came home hungry and tired, Helen thought 


him detestable, and pitied the gentle woman who | 
was forced to pass her life with such a bear; but | 


after his fatigue and irritability had been soothed | 


away by a well-ordered meal, he showed himself in 
pleasanter colours. He had a fund of anecdote at 
command; he contrived to draw out his guests, and 
listened as well as he talked; but what completely dis- 
armed Helen was the affectionate way in which he 
spoke of his wife. 

‘I hope you’ll come and see Mabel as often as 
you can,” he said, when half an hour’s chat over 
their coffee had convinced him that this pretty Miss 
Quatermaine was worth knowing. “The wife of such 
a busy man as I am only gets her husband’s society 
when he is weary and grumpy. But your eyes tell 
me that you have found that out already, so take 
pity upon poor Mab, for she is very much alone, and 
would be still more so if she did not make herself 
plenty of occupation; more in fact than her friends 
think good for her.” 

“Mrs, Rayne looks too delicate to encounter much 
fatigue,” said Helen, gazing at her with increasing 
interest. 

“Do you think, then, that she is not strong?” the 
husband asked, anxiously. 


“T must make her take 
more care of herself; and you will visit her as often 


fully than the rest of us have been doing.’ 


as you can, Miss Quatermaine? I think I can pyro- 

mise that you'll never regret the hours you spend 

with my good self-sacrificing little wife. She doesn’t 

get as much encouragemeut as she deserves, but, 

somehow, I fancy you will enter into her ideas more 
, 

“What makes you think this ?” Helen demanded, 
and Mr, Rayne smilingly avowed that it was a diffi- 
cult question. 

“ Perhaps,’ he said, when she pressed him for a 
reply—“ perhaps my profession has taught me to 
read faces and characters, and enabled me to divine 
that in some respects you and Mabel think alike; 
at any rate, you have spent your evening here, and I 
have not seen you put on the tired look you wore 
when I peeped into Mr. Veriston’s drawing-room the 
other night, and had my first glimpse of his guest, 
the centre of a group of Julia’s most fashionable 
acquaintances.” 

Helen laughed, and confessed that she often grew 
very tired of listening to gossip about persons and 
things of which she knew nothing; and when Mrs. 
Rayne cordially seconded her husband’s invitation, 
she promised to repeat her visit at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

In spite of a little opposition from Mrs. Veriston, 
who threatened to be jealous and disagreeable if she 
permitted Mabel to infect her with her own oddities, 
Helen often found her way to Twickenham, but some 
time elapsed before she obtained any clue to the 
meaning of these allusions to Mrs. Rayne’s eccen- 
tricity, or learned in what way it displayed itself. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
“ ABOUT MY FATHER’S WORK.” 


CALLING at the cottage of the Raynes one morning 
when Mrs. Veriston had spent the night at a ball 
and would not be visible before luncheon, Helen 
found Mrs. Rayne hurrying through her customary 
duties in order to secure herself a few hours’ leisure. 

«Then I shall be in your way,” said Helen, 


| hesitating to accept the chair to which her friend 


pointed. 

“ Not at all; if you will direct these notes for me. 
I have only to see the cook, and then I have 
finished.” 

“What a methodical housekeeper you are!” 
Helen exclaimed, when that functionary had been 
dismissed, 

“Tf you knew how I dislike it,” Mrs. Rayne 
replied, “ especially the arranging of our dinners so 
that they shall please my husband. I should live on 
anchorite’s fare if I were left to myself.” 

«And yet I have heard Mrs. Veriston say to you 
that with fewer servants you contrive to have your 
meals better cooked and served than hers. How is 
ry a 
“‘T suppose it must be because I have made it my 
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—— 
business to study the cookery book, and go into the 
kitchen and superintend these things myself,” Mrs. 
Rayne answered, “It was a disagreeable duty, but 
it was not so unpleasant 
feel that I had given my 
neglectful of him; and 
better to do, will you walk with me to the station ? 
I should like to catch the next up train.” 


spouse reason to think me 
now, if you have nothing 


and 
then Helen apologised for the rudeness of the excla- 
mation, adding that she thought Mrs. Rayne had 
deelined to accompany her sister thither that after- 
noon, on the plea of other engagements. 

“JT dare say it sounded like an equivocation, so 
don’t make any excuses, love,” Mrs. Rayne smilingly 


“You are going to town! is it possible?” 


replied. “Julia has such a dislike to any mention 
of the work in which I am taking a part, that I 
seldom allude to it in her presence; and knowing 
she would understand what my prior engagement 
must be, I forgot that you might think it strange to 
find me en route for London after declining to join 
your party.” 

“You have spoken, and so has Mr. Rayne,” said 
Helen, timidly, “ of some cccupation you have un- 
dertaken ; will you think me impertinent if I frankly 
ask you what it is?” 

“By no means. Ido not think you will hear me 
as some young ladies have done, with a vapid ‘La! 
how can you?’ nor decide, with others, that I have 
gone out of my way to find something todo. The 
truth is this, dear Helen. When the last of my 
children was taken from me I was inclined to fold 
my hands and think that never was sorrow like unto 
my sorrow; but a friend came to me—an energetic 
man who is working in one of the most densely 
populated and worst parishes in London. He asked 
me if, for the sake of the little ones safely gathered 
into the Father’s flock, I would not bestir myself 
and do something for those who were still on earth ? 
Helen, my heart yearns towards all children, and I 
began to understand that perhaps my own, whom I 
should have loved too well, were taken from me that 
I might help others.” 

Mrs, Rayne’s voice failed her; but when Helen 
slipped a hand through her arm, and by a sympa- 
thising glance invited her to proceed, she struggled 
for composure, and went on. 

“And so I accepted the work offered to me, though 
not in a very willing spirit, for I should have pre- 
ferred to manage a créche, or visit the sick, but I was 
reminded that we may not always select the task 
we think we should prefer. They who labour in the 
Master’s vineyard must labour as He wills.” 

“TI have heard Mr. Elsley say something of the 
same kind,’’ muttered Helen, remembering at the 
same time how she had scouted the idea, and asked 
what her work was to be. The question was still 
unanswered, unless—and like a lightning flash the 
thought darted into her mind—unless the task as- 


as it would have been to | 


| 
| 
| 





signed her was that of governing her own unruly 
split. 

“Well, Helen, dear,” 
bade my friend employ me as he thought best, and 
then he told me that he had under his care about a 
dozen lads, young thieves, whom he was trying to 


Mrs. Rayne was saying, “I 


| humanise—boys so steeped in sin from their infancy 


that they had the craft and cunning of old men. 
Some even boasted of the times they had been im- 
prisoned for petty thefts, and all were either home- 
less, or the offspring of parents as vile as them- 
selves.” 

‘* Man has made them what they are,” my friend 
said, “and I am bent on undoing the mischief. 
I want a woman’s—a lady’s—influence brought to 
bear upon them. They suspect my motives; it is 
difficult to teach them to trust me; now see what 
Recollect that 
the worst of them has a soul, and do you try to get 
at that soul, and cleanse it.’’ 

“It was a frightful task!” said Helen. 

“It was; and when I first saw those boys, I had to 
remember that they were God’s creatures, and had 
once been innocent lovable babes like my own, 
before I could nerve myself to go forward into the 
midst of them.” 

“Tt was a frightful task !’’ Helen repeated. 
could not have undertaken it!” 

« And I, after that first feeling of repulsion had 
been conquered, would not have relinquished it,” Mrs. 
Rayne answered, calmly. ‘‘ Poor Julia was dismayed, 
and insisted that my life was in danger; and when 
she found that I could not be made to believe this, 
she urged my husband to interpose his authority, 
and preserve me from the consequences of what she 
termed my egregious folly.” 

“T should not think Mr. Rayne liked you to be 
exposed to such annoyances as must be inseparable 
from the teaching of the degraded classes.” 

“You are right,” Mrs. Rayne frankly admitted; 
“he did not like it; at one time I feared that he 
would absolutely forbid it. Feared, did Isay? Yet 
there were times—at first, I mean—when I was so 
discouraged, so heart-wrung by the scenes I witnessed, 
and the doggedness of the boys, that I found myself 
wishing something would occur to put an end to the 
labours I fancied fruitless; but now I can be glad 
that it was not so. I have no great successes to 
record; I and my fellow-workers have achieved no 
great results, but when we look back we can see that 


you can do with them, Mrs. Rayne. 


eT 


we have done some good, rescued a few helpless, 
hopeless ones from the slough, and so we are en- 
couraged to go on.” 

“Take me with you,” cried Helen, suddenly. 
life could not have been given me to fritter away 
while yours is devoted to such noble purposes. Let 
me work too. I am stronger, bodily, than you are, 
and your example shall strengthen my resolves and 
make me like yourself.” 


“« My 
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Mrs. Rayne kissed her flusked cheek, but shook 
her head over the proposal. 

“Your enthusiasm is carrying you away; and I 
should not be acting rightly if I permitted you to 
embark in such an enterprise without long and 
prayerful consideration.” 

“You would not say that if you knew,” Helen 


it is a great point gained that they wash their hands 
and faces when they are coming to me, and do not 
offend my ears with the horrible oaths in which even 
the youngest of them indulge. One night, when one 
of the streets through which I should have to pass 
was in such a frightful state that I was asked if I 
should not be afraid to return home, I swallowed the 





murmured, in choked accents, “how much I need | rising dread, and answered, ‘ Not at all; my boys 
something to do that would carry me out of myself, | would not let any harm come to me.’ I scarcely 
and console me for the separation from my father, | knew whether to laugh or cry at the enthusiasm with 
and—and other disappointments. You would not | which immediately they enrolled themselves as my 
refuse to help me if you comprehended how, for the body-guard; but I know that my confidence in them 
lack of some ennobling occupation, I am listless and | has given me a power over them I never had before, 


self-engrossed. If there is work for all, why deny 
me my share of it?” 

“T do not refuse it,’’ Mrs. Rayne earnestly assured 
her. “I would only remind you that any work that 
is for Christ must neither be lightly entered upon 
nor set aside at the first sympton of disgust or 
weariness. Take time to consider, dear Helen, 
whether you are really and soberly ready to take 
upon yourself work that would bring you in contact 
with those of whom you spoke just now loathingly 
as the ‘ degraded classes.’ ” 

“Nevertheless take me with you,” she persisted ; 
“let me see for myself what it is you are doing. 
Since papa sent me from him I have no duties that 
could interfere with any you may give me; andif my 
motives are not as pure as yours, I will be equally 
diligent.” 

But still Mrs, Rayne demurred. ‘It must not be 
to-day, love, if at all, for you are my sister’s guest, 
and I do not think she would be pleased if I carried 
you off without first apprising her. Julia thinks it 
is I who am debased when I step out of my own 
circle to consort with the Arabs of St. Giles’s,” 

* But you do not go alone! I have heard or read 
that there are streets and courts in that district 
where no well-dressed person can safely venture.” 

“My errand is so well known that no one would 
harm me,” Mrs. Rayne replied. “I certainly should 
not carry a gold watch at my side, nor wear any 
other trinkets, to awaken the cupidity of the men I 
see slouching about. I have been told that I am 
rash in trusting to the honour of such brutalised 
wretches, but I do not think I am. Many of 


> 


these people are vicious because they have always | 


been surrounded with temptations; but still they 
are human. There is a divine spark in each soul 
waiting to be kindled. Helen, the roughest, the 
most callous of the lads in my class, hung over me 
in agony one night when, from fatigue and the close- 
ness of the room, I fainted.” 

“Could they help loving you who do so much for 
them ? 

Mrs. Rayne smiled. 

“ Any affection they may have for me does not 
prevent their trying my patience dreadfully with 





| Ah, Helen, dear, if through their love for me I can 
lead them to love Him who sent me, shall I not be 
repaid for all my feeble efforts P” 

They had reached the station while they were 
talking, and now, with one warm lingering clasp of 
hands, they went their several ways. It seemed like 
profanation to put aside the thoughts Mrs. Rayme’s 
narrative had evoked, in order to listen to Mrs. Veri- 
| ston’s complaints of a careless dressmaker who had 
| spoiled the trimmings of the expensive silk entrusted 
to her, especially as Helen could not help reminding 
herself, that while one sister was standing before her 
cheval glass with frowning face, surveying her robe, 
and bewailing the stupidity of that “horrid” woman, 
the other was threading the dingy courts and alleys 
of St. Giles, carrying the light of love into their 
gloomy precincts. 

However, she offered her assistance in rectifying 
the dressmaker’s mistake, and succeeeded so well 
that Mrs. Veriston smoothed her brow, and recovered 
her good-humour. 

“You will go out with me to-night, Helen,” she 
cried, presently. ‘Indeed, you have no excuse for 
refusing, as we are only bound for a conversazione at 
Dr. Blunt’s, a gathering of elderly spectacled fogies 
of both sexes, who will be scientific and unintelligible 
enough to do away with all your scruples with regard 
to too much gaiety.” 

“Ts it for these dry elderly folks that you have 
undergone such agenies of distress?” asked Helen, 
pointing to the costume she was altering. 

“Now, don’t be sarcastic, my dear. I’m quite 
| ready to own that I always like to look my best, and 
| I dare say there will be a sprinkling of weak-minded 
| creatures like myself, in whose eyes it behoves me to 
‘shine. I often wish I could imitate Mabel, and ab- 
|jure the vanities of dress. I think another bow 
might be introduced on the sleeves with advantage. 
| You *ll go, dear? You may not have another op- 
| portunity of seeing so many learned professors 
| assembled together.” 

So Helen went, but, like many others, she was 
wholly unprepared for the crowd in which she found 
herself. To obtain a seat, except on the stairs, was 


” 





| impossible; anything like conversation was equally 


monkey tricks, and less pardonable escapades; but impracticable, and even Mrs. Veriston fanned her- 
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self, and commented on the folly of inviting more 
guests than the rooms would hold. 

She was endeavouring to reach a group of acquaint- 
ances, and dragging her disappointed companion 
with her, when their progress was intercepted by a 
knot of gentlemen. At Mrs. Veriston’s impatient 
cough, one of them politely moved aside to let her pass, 
and Helen found herself confronted by Clive Elsley. 

It was so pleasant to see a familiar face, that she 
greeted him warmly, and would have poured forth a 
host of questions respecting the family at the Lodge, 
if Mrs. Veriston’s whispered “ Pray, introduce me!” 
had not prevented it. As usual, she instantly took 
the conversation upon herself—not so much from the 
love of talking, as an idea that in this way she did 
honour to the friend of her friend. “ Elsley, did you 


say? Have I not met youat the house of my friends 
the Grantleys? I thought so;” and Mrs. Veriston 
smiled more graciously than before. “They are such 
pleasant people, are not they? By the way, did you 
know the pretty heiress who was staying with them in 
the summer—a Miss Troye, or Croye, from the 
North ?—because I have just heard that she is married 
to a shipowner, at Liverpool, immensely wealthy, but 
many years her senior. They say, however, it is an 
excellent match for her!” 

Married! already! In pity to Clive, from whose 
face the tell-tale blood was receding, Helen gently 
impelled her talkative friend forward, and the next 
moment a surge of the throng had completely 
separated them. 

(To be continued.) 
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No. III. 
“Tn that day when I make up my jewels.”—MAa.acuz1 iii. 17, 


ROK Si am ain . 
Ok (Gere NTRODUCTION. 
NC; ‘J 


Di 


Passing along the 





crowd round jeweller’s shop. Pushing 






% € ng 3 vie? 

a9) (Cau) up to window, found source of curiosity 

Nee Ys aps 
ec 5 consisted of what appeared to be 
‘Oy nothing more than a piece of glass 
ae about as large as a marble placed in win- | 


dow, with a card over it on which the 
value of it stated to be at least £1,000. It was 
a diamond in rough state, all unpolished and un. 
cut. It needed polishing and working by skilful 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES IN 
SCHOOL. 


| blood ” (Rev. i. 5). 


principal street of a large town saw | 


CHURCH 


Jesus when finds us—that is when we believe in Him, 
trust Him—“ washes us from our sins in His own 
“Tf I wash thee not, thou hast 
no part with Me,” He says in John xiii. 8. Before 
anything else can be done to prepare us that we 


' may be among His jewels, must be washed and made 
| “whiter than snow.” 


: it has become! 


| gives His Holy Spirit to purify their hearts. 
| holy by Him. Much that is wrong in us, many sinful 


hands, and then would be fit for the crown of a | 


queen or prince. As it was, in its rough condition, 
scarcely, if at all, of use, 
jewels, and as our text in Malachi iii. 17 (read) says 
of God’s jewels, ‘“‘my jewels,” may learn much if cons 
sider how we are like jewels, and what God’s jewels 
are. The jewels in our text are those who are God’s 
children. All children are precious in God’s sight. 
He loves all so much that He gave His Son Jesus 
Christ to die for them, but all are not amongst those 
who in text are called “ my jewels.” Some not made 
fit to shine in His crown. They neglect to prepare, 
and, like rough diamond, are of no use. 

1. First thing to remember is—diamond lies in 


| of diamond. 
We are going to speak of | 


Yough state, neglected and dirty, until some one | 


finds it who knows its value. 
“came to seek and to save that which was lost.’ 
Our souls, though sinful and unpurified, so precious, 
that He who knew their value (read Matt. xvi. 26) 
redeemed, and fiow desires to have, that He may 
purify and cleanse (Matt. xviii. 10— 11). 

2. When a man finds diamond, washes it clean, so 


This like Jesus who | 


| reflectors, receive sun’s light and send it forth. 


3. Then the diamond is placed in skilful hands to 
be polished and cut; all that is not pure is cut off; 
and how beautifully it then shines, and how precious 
So again, young children, who love 
Jesus, are washed by Him from their sins. Then He 
Made 


ways and thoughts, all to be removed as impure part 
Much easier to train young plants 
straight, than to do so if grown old, &. So young 
children who give themselves to Jesus, kept in purity 
and uprightness from early youth, avoid many troubles 
and trials. See what the fruits of the Spirit are 
(Gal. v. 22). How does Spirit work in us? He teaches 
us to pray (Rom. viii. 26), and those who wait upon 
God in prayer “shall renew their strength” (Isaiah 
xl. 31). He takes of the things of Jesus, and reveals 
them to us (John xiv. 26). Helps us to understand 
God’s Word, which then will be (read Psalm exix. 
105). Washed in blood of Jesus, and purified by 
indwelling power of Holy Spirit, we “grow in grace 
and in the knowledge and fear of the Lord.” And 
then you know that— 

4, Diamonds sparkle brilliantly, they are light 
So 
do those of whom speaking. Receive the “ Light 
of the World,” the “Sun of Righteousness,” and 
shed light on all around. One little child in a home, 
who has this light of love, sheds happiness and joy 
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through the house (Phil. ii. 15). And lastly, when 
the diamond is washed and polished— 

5. It is set in the crowns of kings, is counted worthy 
of honour, is admired, being of great value. So those 
who love the Lord Jesus, purified by the Spirit, shall 
one day shine as precious jewels in His crown. “In 
that day when I make up my jewels.” Would you 
be among those jewels? Must be now prepared, 
Jesus loves you, invites you to come to Him (Matt. 
xi, 28); gives His spirit to those who ask (Luke xi. 
13); makes you to reflect His image, shedding light 
and love and joy around you in life, keeps you from 
evil and many sorrows, and when He makes up His 
jewels you will be counted worthy to be in the pre- 
cious casket, and to shine as “the stars for ever and 


ever.” 





No. IV. 

“ My son, give me thine heart,’”’—PROVERBS xxiii. 26. 
InTRopucTIon. —— Sir Walter Raleigh, executed in 
1618, when on the scaffold was inquired of by execu- 
tioner if his head was right—‘ It does not matter 
for the head, so long as the heart is right,” replied 
Sir Walter. Let us ask ourselves if our hearts are 
right. Some have given up their hearts entirely to 
amusements; no thought for anything else but 
play. Some hearts given up to money, always 
selfishly grasping, hoarding up, denying themselves 
even necessaries in order to save. Should you think 
the hearts of such are right? Some, too, very 
many, have given up their hearts to Satan. They 
are “taken captive by him at his will.” How sad to 
see young children going on in wicked ways, dis- 
honouring parents, breaking the Sabbath, speaking 
falsehoods, &c. Can the hearts of such be right? 
Now Satan desires to have your hearts; he wants 
you to give up yourself to him, and he persuades you 
to forget all about God. He fills your heart with 
thoughts of the things we have mentioned. 

Text, In the text we are going to think about 
there is a request from one who knows all about how 
Satan is trying to allure you. He says, “ My son, 
give me thine heart” (Prov. xxiii. 26). “ Give me.” 
God himself wants your hearts. Just think how 
long will amusements or money last to you. They 
soon will tire you. Better to give heart to God, 
He will keep you safely. His “ways are ways of 
pleasantness,” and all His “paths are peace.” Far 
happier those who eariy give their hearts to God. 
Let us think of this command of God to give our 
hearts to Him, 

1. We must give it, He wants it, just as itis. In 





| the 17th Jeremiah, 9th verse, we read that “the 
heart is deceitful,” &c. Surely God will not have 
|our hearts if such be their state. Must we make 
|our hearts clean then? We cannot. Read what 
| Solomon says (Prov. xx. 9). When come down in 
morning into room where shutters up, closing out 
light, all dark, what do? Try to turn out dark. 
ness? No; take down shutters. Sun comes in; all 
is light. So our hearts, all dark with sin, shall we 
try to turn sin out first, and then give to God? No; 
| let God have our hearts just as they are. Want of 
trust, like shutters, keeping light out; perhaps like 
to have our own way; selfish, proud, these shutters 
keeping Jesus, “the Sun of Righteousness,” out of 
our hearts (Mal. iv. 2), And if refuse to give heart 
to Jesus until we have made it better, we shall never 
come, He shed His blood, opening a fountain for 
sin and for uncleanness (Zech. xiii. 1), and in that 
fountain our hearts are washed “ whiter than snow” 
(Psalm li. 7). No other way to get clean (Jer. ii, 22, 
and xiii. 23), 

2. We must give the whole of our heart to Him. 
Not keep even a little place for anything wrong. 
May like some things know wrong but very pleasant, 
try to give part of heart to God, part of it to these: 
no, God will not have any part, must have all. “Yo 
cannot serve God and Mammon” (Matt. vi. 24), 
“Give me thine heart,’ He says. Love God with 
“all thy heart’ (Matt. xxii. 37). Remember dispute 
before Solomon by two mothers, &e. (1 Kings iii. 16— 
27). God, like the real mother, will not have half 
the heart. The whole or none. Can’t go both up 
hill and down hill same time. God’s way leads up, 
Satan’s way leads down. Can’t go both ways at 
once, 

Let us, then, give up our whole heart to God, just 
He asks for it. May you follow pleasures of 
sin a little time, and then give it? When give it?— 

3. Now. Little girl said to old man, ‘‘ Why don’t 
you give your heart to God?” “Iwould, my child, I 
would,” said he, “ but it’s too hard.’ Our hearts God 
wants while we are young, and if God loves us so 
much as to come and ask us to-day to give them to 
Him, shall we not? Another reason for giving hearts to 
Him now—because may soon die, can’t say how soon— 
“all unprepared to meet Him,” if hearts not pre- 
viously washed in blood of Jesus, and purified by His 
| Holy Spirit. Remember, too, that if live hearts 
| growing harder every day, may be like old man, “too 
| late.” How happy those who obey our text! Samuel, 

David, Timothy, gave hearts to God while young. 
Jesus says to each of you now, “give me thine 
heart.” 


as it is. 
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RALPH’S 


-YARRY was listening to his mother’s 
voice as she read, when they were 
both startled by the appearance of 
Ralph, who burst into the room as 
abruptly as he left it an hour or two 





His into 


cap was off, his curly hair blown 


before. 
rings, his jacket torn, and his hand cut and bleed- 


ing. 

“Why, Ralph lad, 
claimed his mother; and little Harry cried out 
excitedly, “‘ You have been hurt, Ralph; tell us what 
has happened !” 

“The hurt is nothing,” answered Ralph, “and I’ve 
often been out as late before; surely you were not 
frightened, mother!” 

“You don’t look very bad, certainly, so I’m not 
much alarmed,” said Mrs. West, smiling, as she 
looked at his bright face, and laying her hand on the 
boy’s shoulder as he sat down beside his brother’s 
bed. 

“T have something for you, Harry; it was not easy 
to get, and you and mother must guess quickly what 
itis. Think what you wished for the other day, 
Harry.” 

“Oh, Ralph, I can’t guess! you have something 
under your jacket, let me see what it is!” 

“Here then,’ said his brother, drawing the 
trembling bird from its hiding-place, and holding 
it gently towards Harry. 

“A gull, Ralph! I’m sure it is! only look at its 
bright beautiful eyes!’’ and the child smoothed its 
ruffed feathers with his small thin hand. 

“But it’s so frightened, poor thing,” said Mrs. 
West, who stood looking on, and feeling, as was 
natural, a glow of pride at the courage, and kind 


where have you been?” ex- 


feeling towards his little brother, shown by Ralph, 
but knowing for all that that the boy was mistaken 
in the choice of his gift, for the feelings of one of 
God’s creatures had been made of no account. Her 
word of pity had touched the right chord in Harry’s 
heart, she saw by his face, and so determined to 
leave the lads to their own consciences. 
impetuosity would blind him for 
but equally so that- Harry would win him over to do 
what they both knew to be right. 

“Where shall I put my bird to-night?” asked 
Harry, anxiously, and still caressing it. 

“Oh, I’ve arranged all that for you,’ answered 
Ralph, kindly, and he soon brought in a large wicker 
cage. 


Ralph’s 


a time, she felt sure, 


” 


“Where did you get it? 
mother, with surprise. 

“T made it myself,” said Ralph. 

Harry and Mrs. West looked at each other, and she 
said, “ Now we know what the knocking was about.” 


asked Harry and his 
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“ How clever of you, Ralph, to make sucha splendid 
cage; let us put the poor bird in, and cover it over to 
keep out the light.” They did so, and the bird was 
left to mourn its sad fate. 

That night was destined also to bring sorrow to 
the human inmates of the cottage. 

A few hours later, when Mrs. West went as usual 
to carry her little son into the next room, and make 
him comfortable for the night, her quick eye observed 
a change in him—his face was flushed, and his hands. 
which she took in hers, were hot and feverish, and 
he woke with a startled look from the uneasy sleep 
he had fallen into, and begged his mother to keep 
near him, for he felt very ill. The words sent an 
anxious pang through her heart, and she prepared 
to spend the night by his bed-side. Though he slept 
through it, he was restless, and gave an occasional 
low moan. ‘Towards morning an increase of pain 
came on. She roused Ralph earlier than usual, and 
sent him for the doctor, who lived at some distance 
from the village. Mr. Norris returned with the boy. 
He looked very grave when he saw his little patient, 
gave some simple directions, and medicines to soothe 
the pain, and left, promising to call again next day. 

The weather still kept Ralph a prisoner to the 
land, and Mrs. West was glad to have him with her. 
The morning passed anxiously, but towards afternoon 


; Harry seemed easier, and lay quietly on his little 


bed, his eyes closed, their long dark lashes resting 
on his pale cheeks; thinking he slept, his mother 
had gone out for a few minutes, and Ralph was left 
in charge. He stood looking out upon the sea with 
a heavy heart, thinking how sad it would be to conse 
home and find no little brother to listen to his 
stories, and to ask eager questions about his adven- 
turous life. Many a hardship and difficulty had been 
lightened by the thought that it would be something 
to “tell Harry ” on his return home. 

He was presently roused from these thoughts by 
Harry’s asking him to come and talk tohim. “He 
as he turned from the 
window, “perhaps he will vell after all.” 
Trying to look cheerful, he sat down by Harry’s side. 

“It was so kind of you, Ralph dear,” said the boy, 
I have been 


seems better,” thought Ralph 
> = I oe 


+ 
oe 
get 





“to get me the beautiful sea-gull. 
watching it while you thought I was asleep.” 

“It is very pretty, isn’t it?” replied Ralph, “and 
will soon get tamer, I hope.” 

“Perhaps it would,” said Harry, “but I do not 
think it could ever be happy in a cage; and it made 
me feel so sad, Ralph, to think that if we keep it 
there it can never use its wide wings again, and fly 
away over the beautiful sea, or tell us when the 
it out, but do not 
always remember 


long to le 


storm is coming. | t 
think me ungrateful, for I shall 
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how you climbed down the steep rock to get it for 
me, and you must not mind if I tell you all I thought 
of when I couldn’t sleep in the night. You won't, 
will you?” 

“No, indeed,” Ralph answered, earnestly; “tell 
me anything you like.” 

So Harry continued. “When Mr. Grey was 
here last time, and talked to us, he said there 
were so many little acts of kindness and mercy 
which children could do, if they would only look 
out for them; and he said there was a kingdom 
around us, over which we were either faithful 
or unfaithful rulers—he meant the kingdom of 
animals that we have so much to do with, and 
whose lives we so often make wretched by teasing 
and tormenting them, just because they are in our 
power, instead of being thoughtful and gentle 
towards them as God wishes us to be, and making 
them happy. And then he read us that parable, 
you know, about the talents, and said we children 
each had one, if not more, and if we would but use 
it aright we might hear the loving words, ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.’ Here is the verse, I have been reading it to 
myself,” and Harry laid his hand on the Bible, which 
lay open on his bed. “Do you think, Ralph, that 
God, who cares for the sparrows, is pleased when he 
sees a bird shut up ina cage? I think it must be 
cruel,” he added, thoughtfully. 

It was very seldom that Harry questioned the 
doings of his elder brother, and never before had he 
spoken as he did now; his words and manner were 
so earnest, that Ralph looked at him with surprise, 
and a feeling almost of awe stole over him as he 
watched the flushed face and tearful eyes. He re- 
mained silent for some minutes after his little 
brother had finished speaking, and then said, “ You 
are quite right, Harry. It is cruel to keep the poor 
gull; we will let it out, and you shall open the cage- 
door !”” 

“And mother must come and see him go; she 
will be glad, won’t she?’’ Harry replied, a bright 
smile lighting up his face. 

“Mother” soon returned, and Ralph, taking down 
the wicker cage, placed it at the open window, 
within reach of Harry, who drew aside the prison 
door. Out flew the freed captive with a scream 
of joy. A gleam of glorious sunshine broke out 
from between the clouds, making the bird’s wings 
glisten as white as snow. For some minutes they 
watched it as it skimmed lightly over the surface of 
the waves, or dipped into the shining waters where 
the purple shadows of the clouds were reflected, till 
at last it was joined by its numerous companions, 
«nd they saw it no more. 








“Oh that I had wings like a dove, for then would 
I fly away and be at rest!” murmured little Harry, 
as they closed the window, and his mother laid him 
tenderly on the pillow again, where he soon fel] 
asleep—a sleep deep and peaceful, and from which 
he awoke in a better world. The happy bird upon 
whom he had bestowed the precious gift of liberty 
had now become a fit and beautiful emblem of his 
own joyous spirit so soon released from the suffering 
body. 

Long did Ralph and his mother grieve for the in- 
valid child, whose gentle winning ways had brightened 
their home, and whom they missed so much. It 
comforted them to think his last act had been one 
of kindness; and never could they watch the sea- 
gulls from the cottage window without thinking of 
little Harry. H. $. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


74. Quote a verse from the Book of Job which 
shows that in his days they used barbed spears for 
catching fish. 

75. Mention the punishment instituted by Moses 
for the sin of blasphemy, and which is referred to in 
Matt xxvi. 66. 

76. In Acts xvii. we read of St. Paul being the 
guest of one Jason; in which of his Epistles does the 
apostle refer to him as being a fellow-worker with 
himself ? 

77. What things were placed within the sanctuary 
of the Jewish Tabernacle ? 

78. What man by his sin was the cause of the 
death of seven of his sons? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 208. 


64. “The dog is turned to his own vomit again; 
and the sow that was washed to her wallowing in 
the mire” (2 Peter ii. 22), 

65. One year and four months (1 Sam. xxvii. 7). 

66. Achish king of Gath, gave it to David during 
the time he dwelt in his land (1 Sam. xxvii. 6). 

67. “ Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the 
scripture is of any private interpretation. For the 
prophecy came not in old time by the will of man; 
but holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost ” (2 Peter i. 20, 21). 

68. Saul having prophesied on his return home 
after his interview with Samuel the prophet, the 
people who knew him at home jeeringly asked, 
“Who is his father? Is Saul also among the 
prophets?” (1 Sam. x. 11, 12). 

69. “Fear not, for the hand of Saul my father 
shall not find thee: and thou shalt be king ovet 
Israel” (1 Sam. xxiii. 17). 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE THE MARTYRDOM. 


mye 
Y A HROUGH dungeon bars In golden groups above the circus stray. 
Sh, I catch the glory of the milky way; To-morrow! ah, to-morrow, these poor eyes 


eo 


The vivid stars | Shall look upon the lights of paradize, 
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The sullen roar 

Of beasts imprisoned near me I can hear, 
And more and more 

The sharp and cruel agony I fear; 

But ah! the lion’s fury cannot rend 

My soul from my Belovéd and my Friend. 


This golden hair, 
Heavy and damp, is trailing in the dust ; 
The chains I bear 
Upon my limbs are foul with blood and rust. 
O Lord, my God, to-morrow I shall be 
Before Thy Presence, fair eternally. 
I thank Thee, Lord, | 
Now that I know Thee, for the scourge, the scorn, | 
The beasts, the sword: | 


For I the shadow of Thy grief have borne, 
And that is honour, afterward comes rest: 
To-morrow, Saviour, I shall be Thy guest 


O blesséd home! 
Now art thou nearer, for the morning breaks 
Far over Rome! 
The cold, proud city for its sport awakes. 
Lord, when I stand before the populace, 
In the arena, let me see Thy face! 


O soul, be brave! 
Behold, thy chains shall fall from thee ere noon. 
Mighty to save 
Is the Lord’s Christ, and He shall save thee soon! 
Death is upon thee—therefore praise and pray, 
Thou shalt be with Him in His heaven to-day. 
M. M. P. 





REST.—II. 


BY THE REV. HENRY A 


HERE are some things conducive to 
this temper and attitude of resting 
in the Lord. It,is a great grace. 
We shall not attain to it by simply 
willing it, only by strenuous realisa- 

tions of faith. 

1. Wemust cherish the clear strong conviction 
that the providence of the world is in the hands 
of a personal and almighty God and Father. 

This, indeed, is the primary feeling of all reli- 
gion; and it is, I think, the greatest and most 
influential. It makes all the practical difference 
in religious feeling how I conceive of the moving 
cause, the appointed order, and the controlling 
power of things. Let a man reason himself in- 
to the notion that there is no personal God, or 
that if there be He does not interfere with the 
ongoings of life, even if He cares to interfere; 
that practically all is blind mechanical law, a 
conflict, or, at the best, a harmony of natural 
forces—a resistless, relentless fate—and he can- 
not possibly know either religion or comfort. He 
must endure the inevitable. And if he thinks 
much about things, if he realises the mad whirl- 
pool of natural forces in which he is tossed about, 
he will almost despair. A world like this may 
well drive a man mad, if he thinks much about it, 
and fails to see above it all and moving amid it all 
the eye and hand of a wise and loving personal 
God. 

So, if I have a great work of life to do, surely 
the mightiest of all inspirations is that I am 
working in harmony with God’s order. I can go 
to the ends of the earth, I can sacrifice all the | 
comforts of life, I can lay down life itself, if I 
feel that I am doing the will, accomplishing the | 








LLON, D.D. ISLINGTON. 


purposes, of the gracious Father in heaven. If, 
again, I have great burdens to bear, I bear them 
manfuliy, joyously even, if I feel that they are 
the selected and gracious appointments of the 
Father who is teaching, and chastening, and 
perfecting me. 

There is no other recognition of life that can 
so inspire patience and trust. In a thousand 
ways this feeling of the personal God and Father 
enters my daily life. His love is about me, His 
promises assure me, His strength and His com- 
fort sustain me. I ama“ worker together with 
Him.” “TI can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me.” There may be, there is, mys- 
tery in the arduous conditions of my work, in the 
sorrows that come upon me, in the issues to which 
God’s processes lead; things which I think God 
might do He does not, sufferings that He might 
avert are permitted to befal—* Clouds and dark- 
ness are round about Him.” These are the neces- 
sary relations of the infinite to the finite —but He 
is above the clouds and darkness; the shadows 
that fall upon me from these things are because 
of His light which is above them. I may not 
comprehend them, but I can trust Him, trust 
Him beyond my understanding of Him; else my 
filial faith would be meagre and feeble indeed. 
AndT rest. Through all I feel the presence of 
His love. His character assures me; His pro- 
mises of wonderful tenderness assure me. It 
may be hard to trust; it is much harder not to 
trust. 

That David thus recognised the personal and 
loving God in the providence of life, that his 
recognition was much more than a natural law, 
much more than “a tendency that makes for 
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righteousness,” much more than a hyperbolical 
way of speaking about law and righteousness, is 
absolutely certain. How the thought of God 
permeates every recognition and feeling! “Trust 
in the Lord, and do good, so shalt thou dwell 
in the land.” “Delight thyself also in the Lord, 
and He shall give thee the desires of thine 
heart; commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also 
in Him, and He shall bring it to pass.” “ Rest 
in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him.” 

Nothing can be more superficial than to speak 
of the laws of Nature as disabling the will and 
excluding the working of the personal God. We 
ourselves are always working amid laws of Nature, 
directing them and modifying them, controlling 
the forces of natural elements, and regulating 
their action. The chemist extracts the proper- 
ties of things, and brings them into potent com- 
binations; the physician modifies the laws of 
health and disease; we use the sunbeams to paint 
our portraits ; and make the very lightnings our 
messengers. In the common walks of life, and in 
a thousand ways, our human intelligence is every 
day modifying the laws of Nature and the condi- 
tions of life. How differently natural forces would 
operate if human intelligence and will did not 
work among them! 

Why, then, should we deny to the Divine in- 
telligence and will the agency that we claim for 
our own ? 

It is the supreme, the only, consolation of a 
man. In the greatest straits, in the most desolate 
solitudes, in the most arduous toils, in severest 
sufferings, in extremest distances, let him but 


IAN 





hold of the great thought that the infinite Father | 


sees and knows and controls all—sees hii, knows 
the way he takes, leads him in love, counts the very 
hairs of his head, calculates the forces of his life, 
and knows their power to aifect him, and he will 
be strong and calm and confident and strong— 
as David was strong when he sang these precious 
psalms in the wilderness; as Daniel was strong in 
the den of lions, as St. Paul was strong in his 
journeyings and perils and imprisonments; as St. 
John was strong in Patmos. 

No thought can be a stay and a strength to the 
heart of a man but this thought of a personal God 
of whose care and love we are assured. 

2. Another vein of that inlays the 
psalm and makes it strong for comfort, is that 
there are great and inviolable moral laws of the 
world, principles and processes of the Divine order, 
that infallibly work out good. 

tis more than the mere volition of God that 
right always works out the highest good, that 
wrong always works out the direst evil, it is part 
of the mysterious essence of things. in the very 
nature of things right cannot work oui evil, wrong 
cannot work out good. This is not always ap- 
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parent. We look at things very superficially, and 
see only a small part of them, the side of them 
that is next to us, the movement only of to-day. 
We see a missionary murdered in the South Seas; 
we see Christianity persecuted in the Roman em- 
pire or in Madagascar; we see the purer forms 
of Christianity persecuted in Spain, or Italy, or 
France, or England. For generations much seems 
lost. Wedeem it unmitigated disaster. But when 
history comes to estimate causes and processes, 
it notes how the persecution deepened and spiri- 
tualised and ennobled religious life; how such a 
life springs out of the compost of death—life noble, 
imperishable, and fruitful. The noblest life of the 
old Roman empire grew out of the persecuted 
Christian church; the noblest life of England 
out of her persecuted Puritans; the noblest life 
of Madagascar out of her martyr age. But for the 
trial of faith, more precious than of gold that 
perisheth, the type of life would have been of 
looser fibre, of inferior temper. It is better for 
the nation, better for the Church, that her martyrs 
should perish. 

The same law holds good respecting personal 
sorrows: the poverty, the bereavement, the chas- 
tisement, seem to blast life, and death 
to extinguish it in failure. But surely it is 
only a carnal judgment of life that ends it in 
death; there is a rejoicing harvest for the weep- 
ing sower, an “ exceeding great and eternal weight 
of glory” which these 1] 


the 


ight afflictions work 
out. 

So for evil-doing there is an inevitable issue of 
darkness—* The candle of the wicked shall be put 
out.” “Evil doers shall be cut off.” “The wages 
of sin is death.” It is not that God stands with 
uplifted thunderbolt to smite them down. Some- 
times he may do this; but the higher process is 
for evil to work out its own issues, to develop its 
own inherent properties; and these are debasing, 
disintegrating, and destroying. Evil, like fever, 
or madness, or consumption, destroys the moral 
nature in which it inheres. Its issue is always 
disaster and ruin, “ the blackness of darkness for 
ever.” A little while and the wicked shall not 
be.” It does not take long for individual wicked- 
ness to work out its ruinous issues—the drunkard, 
the licentious, the fraudulent, the selfish. First 
successes seem joyous and satisfying enough; men 
succeed in their aims, they gratify their passions, 
they realise their desires; but by-and-by their 
wealth is gone, or, worse still, they are permitted 
to retain it, passion is burnt out, esteem is for- 
feited, social status is lost, downwards step by 
step, falling by little and little, until, if you would 
see them, you must seek them in the domain of 
squalor or vice, or if you would appraise them you 
shall find them filled with his own ways. The 
moral wreck ofa man who has all that heart could 
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wish is often more utter and pitiable than that of 
the beggar. 

No, the end is not reached, the final estimate is 
not taken when passion is gratified, and aims are 
secured. Wait and see the kind of life, the kind 
of enjoyment, the kind of man that comes of it 
all. Esteem, honour, and affection slowly gather 
round the good man, until all men do him homage, 
and he himself marvels when some occasion of 
sorrow elicits it. 

The kingdom of Christ grows slowly but surely, 
gradually leavening the whole mass. Here it may 
seem to fail, and there to be driven back. The 
moral forces opposed to it are great and subtle 
and persistent, but perceptible change is wrought. 
The sower leaves the field that he has sown, but 
let him revisit it after a few weeks, and the deli- 
cate green hue suffuses the brown clod; again a 
little while, and the verdant carpet is thick and 
deep; the processes of each day cannot be mea- 
sured—the checks of frost and drought—but the 
growth goes surely on. Who that has noted the 
religious life of England for the last thirty years 
can fail to recognise the moral growth, the spread- 
ing religious leaven—in a thousand ways of life 
and speech, of literature and social feeling, not one 
to be separately analysed or weighed, or measured, 
but all constituting quite a different atmosphere 
of life of which we are conscious. The mustard- 
seed is growing into a tree, the leaven is leaven- 
ing the lump. God does not hasten, but neither 
does he stay. Quietly, steadily, mid manifold 
vicissitudes, he urges a steady progress, until the 
triumph of good over evil shall be complete. 

3. Finally, patient waiting. ‘ Wait patiently for 
him.” Do not hurry things, do not force natural 
processes. Few things are more difficult than 
patience, which is something very different from 
mere passiveness or inertness. For instance, for 
a man who is at ease, upon whom no demand 
presses, whom nothing threatens, nothing touches 
closely, it is easy enough to wait, to let things 
take their course. But this is simple indifference, 
mere suspension of optional activity; the easiest 
of all things, simply letting things alone. But 
when great interests are at stake, when we are 
struggling for dear life, or for what is dearer than 
life; when our most precious things are imperilled, 
and we might, we think, do something to save 
them, it is not so easy to refrain from doing it. 
You may tell a drowning man unable to swim how 
much better his chance will be to be perfectly 
quiet, just to float passively until succour comes. 
You may appeal to him, as you swim to his rescue, 
not to disable your succour, not to imperil both 
your life and his by clutching you so convulsively, 
that if he will but quietly let you just bear him 
up, you can easily swim with him to the shore. 
But although he may know that his life depends 





upon this, the instinct to struggle may be too 
strong for him to desist. 

It is easy, again, to wait passively when our 
effort is disabled. We do not struggle against 
an earthquake or a thunderbolt. But when we 
are conscious of strength, and fancy that our effort 
can do something, how hard it is to refrain, to put 
disability upon the lusty sinew, to rein in the 
strong will, to rule the throbbing passion, to put 
our sword into the sheath at the moment when 
assault is made upon us, to wait in working, to 
acquiesce in enduring. It is hard work for 
strength to “sit still,” to believe that to sit still 
is strength. With what wild cries, with what im. 
petuous struggles, even the greatest saints have 
thrown themselves against the strong, patient 
processes of God—Job, David, Elijah, Jeremiah. 
Men become very Lears in passionate excitement, 
and rave to the winds, when their woes are excep- 
tionally great. And yet this is not our ideal of 
greatness. There was one who “ prayed, being in an 
agony,” “ praying with His face to the ground”— 
whose heart of faith, even in his strong crying and 
tears, this great patient trust never forsook. This 
is the true greatness of a man—to be patient in 
conscious strength. The only possibility of it is 
to put things into God's hands. “Commit thy 
way unto the Lord.” 

There is a sense in which we may and must 
help God’s providence to work out its issues. The 
difficulty is to restrict ourselves to the right help- 
ing, to do our human part, refusing to swerve 
from right principles, either to distrust providence 
by turning stones into bread, or to presume upon 
providence by casting ourselves from the pinnacle 
of the Temple, waiting until God shall accom- 
plish His purposes. David did this. Anointed 
for the throne, and assured of it, he would do only 
what it was right to do in order to secure it. He 
would not kill Saul; even when Saul sought to kill 
him, he would not plot against him, nor hasten 
the issue by a single wrong thing. For seven 
long years he patiently waited, a banished, an 
outlawed man, enduring Saul’s angry persecution. 
He committed his way unto the Lord. 

This is the secret of patient faith—to do simply 
our part, to act righteously and humbly, and 
then with calm confidence to leave the issue with 
God; not to fret about things that we otnerwise 
might or might not do, but to do what it is given 
us to do, and leave the result with God. 

Thus we dismiss all anxious care; we lose the 
desire to strive; fret, fidget, worry, die out of 
us; in calm confidence we stay ourselves upon 
God, and are kept in perfect peace, our minds 
stayed upon Him. 

This is the true victory of a man—not the re- 
moval of the evil thing, but conquest over it, so 
that it is deprived of power to disturb his quiet, 
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to impair his trust. This is the true cure of 
the restless heart, of all dissatisfaction with life. 
We build our spiritual life upon the eternal rest ; 
“the peace of God which passes all understanding 
keeps the heart and mind.” Only in still waters 
of the soul can the Divine image be reflected; only 
in the soft sunshine can the flowers of the heart 
unfold. 
restful souls. It is when we sit in our tent door, 
at the cooi of the day, that God communes with 
us. Weare silent to our very selves that we may 
listen to Him. He has taken all things into His 
hands. He shall choose our inheritance for us. 
We cast our care upon Him. We rest in Him; 
the living heart of His love is better than all His 
gifts. The very God of peace fills us with Him- 
self. 

Dear readers, it is the religion of life to believe 
these things, and by them to estimate our work 
and our endurance. These are the living essential 
life. God is above us and near us, controlling, and 
guarding, and helping all who commit to Him 
their ways. 

The great eternal laws of being hold good. Good 


All gracious processes are wrought in 


shall work good, evil shall work evil, whatever 
the seeming prosperity of the wicked or discom- 
fiture of the good. If we be lovers of truth, if we 
be workers for righteousness, we are assuredly 
advancing to a certain issue. 

Let 


slowly.” 


us wait and trust. ‘“God’s mill grinds 
processes take time for 
We need not go faster than He; 
that which is done well and thoroughly is done 
eatness of a thing is measured 
by the time of its growth. Do not envy wicked- 


ness and its sticcesses; it is for our pity rather. 


God's moral 


working out. 





slowly; the true g 


In manifold ways the prosperity of fools destroy 
them; in manifold ways the good are perfected 
by their endurance and discomfiture. Truth, 
honour, fidelity, purity, pay in the long run. 
The harvest must be according to the sowing. 
God must cease to be God; the essential laws of 
moral being must be reversed, or sooner or later 
the personal fidelity of the godly heart will fill 
it with strength and gladness, and the faithful 
work of the spiritual worker will be crowned with 
| success. 
“Rest in the Lord, wait patiently for Him.” 





NAVVIES 


BY THE REV. L. M. EVANS, 
N my last paper I said that the state of 
things there described was exceptional 
and rare. I had long supposed it to be 
so, Judging from what I saw and heard 
at L —- W . I found there in large 
numbers men who were perfectly ready to wel- 
come and appreciate any effort made for their 
spiritual good, but to whom all the ordinary means 
of such good were almost unknown. 

In the autumn of: last year we addressed in- 
quiries to the managers of all the public works we 
could hear of in the country. The object of these 
inquiries was to ascertain the number of men 
employed, the extent to which they were lodged 
in huts apart from other men, and the provision 
made for their spiritual needs in the way of 
schools, services, &c. The number of places from 
which answers were received was thirty-four. Out 








of these there were twelve at which were no huts, 
the men being lodged in towns or villages which 
happened to be sufficiently near. 
were twenty-two places at which huts had been 
erected, and navvy colonies, more or less exten- 
sive, called into being. 

The total number of huts reported was 843, 
giving an average of about 38 huts to each place. 

The total number of men employed was 15,244, 
or an average of nearly 400 at each piace. 


AND THEIR 


Thus, there | 


NEEDS.—III. 


B.A., RECTOR OF LEATHLEY. 


I must here ask the reader to remember that 
these facts and figures are gathered from a com- 
paratively small area. Our queries were addressed 
to the managers of some 70 different works, of 
which we heard merely by questionmg the navvies 
at L—— W——, and by studying the columns of 
the newspapers. be no doubt that 
the number of works in progress is very much 
larger than this. 


There can 


But replies to our queries were received from 
only 54 places. information 
relating to the condition of 15,000 men, besides 
and children. What the grand total 
would be if complete statistics could be gathered 
from the whole of England, it is difficult to 


guess. 


Even ve have 


SO, 


women 


For want, however, of larger information, we 

take our 13,000 as a sample, remembering that 

| they are but a sample, and ask—What provision is 
made for their moral and spiritual needs ? 

One of our queries was, ‘‘ Have you any night- 
school, Sunday-school, or Sunday service? These 
questions were answered in 22 cases by a compre- 
hensive negative. These answers came in part 
from the 12 places where there were no huts, and 
implied that no schools or services existed specially 


for the navvies, although there may have been both 
in the town, or village, but—the navvy would 
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say—not for him. The next question was, “ Does 
any regular minister come?” To this, in 21 


Su 


cases, the answer was “ No.” Out of the total 
number of 34 places we counted four only where 
was a Sunday service attended by navvies; two 
where they attended a Sunday-school; three where 
they had night-schools; and three where were day- 
schools for their children. 

In each case the managers—to whom our inqui- 
ries were addressed—were invited to add such 
remarks to their replies as they thought fit. Some 
of these remarks are very striking, and show how 
differently our efforts were viewed by those in 
authority in different quarters. 

One manager appends a warning to his remarks 
to the effect that if any missionary is coming he 
must not be thin-skinned. Another tells us that 
““navvies don’t care much for ministers, the idea 
being that money is wanted more than souls.” 
This is, indeed, a most unfortunate idea, and one 
which I have never met with among nayvies. At 
L W— we certainly never asked the men 
for their money, save once a year, when we held a 
missionary meeting, and had a collection, which 
was almost always a good one. Our observations 
led us to the conclusion that no man is more ready 
and willing to pay for what he gets than the 
navvy. He generally earns good wages, and his 
habit is to spend them freely. He will give 
generously, almost lavishly, to help a sick mate; 
and if he chance to meet an old acquaintance out 
of work and on the tramp, he will not fail to bestow 
a shilling on him. 

At L—— W—— the navvies were never asked 
for any contributions towards the expenses of the 
church, but had it become necessary at any time 
to appeal to them we should have done so with 
the utmost confidence that the response would be 
made, not grudgingly or of necessity, but most 
readily, by many cheerful givers. We gave away 
many Bibles and Prayer Books, but I believe as 
many were bought as were given, and I am sure that 
in most cases the purchase was preferred to the 
gift. Many a time have men come to us with the 
request that we would buy for them a Bible or a 
Prayer Book, and when asked what price they 
wished to give, have put down half-a-sovereign, 
or even a sovereign, saying, “I want a real good 
one, with references and maps, and I’m not par- 
ticular to a shilling or two.” 

My own experience, therefore, leads me not to 
be alarmed by the opinion expressed above, but 
rather to think that if any effort to minister to 
the spiritual needs of navvies is to succeed, oppor- 
tunity must be offered to the navvies themselves 
to participate in it. I would not urge them to 
give, but I would let them know that they were 
free to give if they woula, and I believe they 
would not be slow to avail themselves of the 
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opportunity. The last of these “ remarks” which 
I will quote is— 

“Srr, -We have been here nearly four years, and we have 
never been visited by any minister. Our job is nearly finished, 
No one has ever so much as sent usa tract to read ona Sunday, 

** THE MANAGER.” 

T said I would claim my reader’s sympathy 
for navvies on the ground of facts; and surely 
this one fact, even if it stood alone, would be 
sufficient ground. But we have seen already 
that it does not stand alone. It is merely the 
description, plainer and more outspoken than 
usual, of the state of things in many places. 

If, then, these things be so, the question is, 
Can anything be done to mend matters? What 
can be done ? and to whom must we look for 
the doing of it? One very common reply to 
these questions is, “ Let the clergy of the several 
districts in which these navvies are look to it; let 
them provide all that is needed—services, schools, 
and so on—for the use of these people, who are 
their parishioners, if only for a time.” This 
sounds plausible enough, and there are cases in 
which all this can be done, and is done. But 
imagine a case—such as I have seen—of a large 
district, witha dense population, and a small, over- 
worked staff of clergy. The centre of the parish, 
in which dwell five-sixths of its whole population, 
is a manufacturing town, but the parish bounda- 
ries stretch far away, and enclose distant moorland 
hamlets, and large tracts, it may be, of almost un- 
inhabited country. Into one of these outlying 
districts come the navvies. There, within the 
boundaries of the parish, but perhaps four or five 
miles from the town, is formed the navvy village, 
requiring a parochial organisation of its own. 

In many cases the old saying holds good, and 


| everybody’s business is nobody’s business. There 


is no lack of people to cry shame on the neglect 
which the navvies suffer, and to say, “ Something 


| ought to be done for these people.” The difficulty 








is to find those who say, “This is my business; I 
must do something for them.” 

Generally speaking the responsibility is very 
widespread. Wherever a large number of navvies 
is gathered to execute some extensive public work, 
there is sure to be also a large number of people 
who derive benefit from their presence. In the 
first place their employers are benefited. Then 
the neighbouring land-owners, on whose property 
the works are executed, derive pecuniary advan- 
tage. The tradesmen, too, of the neighbouring 
towns and villages profit largely, for the navvies 
spend their earnings freely. On all these there 
rests directly some share of responsibility. And 
indirectly it spreads wider still. Ifthe works are 
of public utility, then on the public in general falls 
a share of the burden, and to each and all of us 
belongs the duty of seeing, so far as we may, that 
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the men who make our railways, our reservoirs, 
our docks and harbours, are not uncared for in 
the things which concern their souls. 

To many, no doubt, the peculiar needs of navvies 
in this respect have been unknown. It has been 
the object of these pages tc make them known, at 
least to some, and if that object has been in any 
degree obtained, I may appeal to my readers to 
render help how, when, and where they can. Many, 
no doubt, would help willingly, but lack the oppor- 
tunity. With the view of offering such oppor- 
tunity, and of ministering in the way which seems 
most likely to be effectual to the needs of the 
nayvy population, it has been proposed to form a 
Society for this special purpose. There are already 


that the idea of forming a new one is not alittle 
formidable. Yet ifanew need is discovered, which 
can be met by none of the old agencies, to estab- 
lish a new one seems the right and proper course. 
In the present case there is no need of a very 
extensive organisation or of a very large income. 
A little would go a long way; and if only a 
small beginning could be made, the way would 
become plainer towards more complete operations. 

In any case I trust that the present account of 
an almost unknown section of the community will 
have proved interesting to the readers of the 
QvIvER, and that it will have enlisted their sym- 
pathy with the spiritual and moral needs of our 


| navvies, which hitherto have scarcely ever been 


existing so many religious societies and agencies, | prominently brought before the public. 


OVER THE FIRE: 


AN OLD MAN’S MEMORIES. 


init I. 
F what is the old man thinking 
As he rests in his easy-chair, 
TL a 


I’ the quiet grey 

At the close of day ? 
His thoughts are wandering where ? 
Memory to memory linking. 


Il. 
A path not all of flowers 
His manly feet have pressed ; 
Upon his face, 
With rugged grace, 
Is candidly confessed 
The tale of by-gone hours. 


Ill. 
No youth of idle folly, 
Nor self-indulgent prime, 
Has left a scar 
His front to mar, 
No deeds of hate or crime 
Haunt him with melancholy. 


IV. 
The visions that arise 
Awake in him no fear; 
A mother’s voice 
Bids him rejoice, 
He kneels, a boy, to hear 
Of hopes beyond the skies. 


Vv. 
And now the church appears, 
Whither he bore his dove, 
To take to wife 
And bind for life, 
With silken cords of lore— 
His eyes grow dim with tears. 


VI. 
But soon the tear-drop dries, 
He hears the clarion ery— 
**For Faith and Truth 
Up age and youth, 
The foe is drawing nigh— 
Ho! Huguenots arise!” 
VII. 
He sees himself once more, 
Heading the gallant band, 
That fought so well, 
As annals tell, 
No foe could them withstan 
Through all that cruel war. 


VIIl. 
Then, old man take thy rest, 
A well-earned sweet repose, 
May love and peace 
For thee increase 
Until thine eyelids close, 
To waken with the blest. 
Joun G, Warts. 
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HELEN QUATERMAINE; 
OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST IN THE WINNING.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
HELEN’S VISITOR. 


through Mrs. Veriston’s un- 
lucky speech, all further 
conversation with Clive Els- 
ley. She had intended to ask so 
much about their friends at the 
Lodge; indeed, the eagerness she 
felt to hear of Milly, her mother, 
and even the little ones and Miss Bent, 
rather surprised her. She had been wont 
to tell herself that they were a commonplace 
‘ and uninteresting family, yet now she was 
separated from tnem she was conscious of 
being sincerely attached to them all; and she had 
found herself more than once making purchases 
during her shopping excursions with Mrs. Veriston, 
not because the articles gratified her own tastes, 
but because they would please her young cousins or 
their simple, kindly-hearted governess, 

Perhaps Clive, when he had overcome the distress 
the news of Nina’s marriage had inflicted, would call 
upon her, and, in this hope, she remained at home 
for several mornings, unwilling tc miss him. But 
nearly a week went by, and as he had not appeared, 
she was coming to the conclusion that he must have 
left London, when Mrs. Veriston, with her face full 
of saucy triumph, fluttered into the room where she 
sat reading, and bade her guess who was down-stairs 
waiting to see her. 

“You have been the unkindest of Helens,” she 
complained. ‘You have had no mercy on my 
feminine curiosity, and so I have half a mind to say 
that Miss Quatermaine is engaged, and send him 
away again.” 

“Pray don’t do that. If the visitor you announce 
so mysteriously is the one I have been expecting, I 
should be sorry to miss seeing him.” 

““A confession, a confession! You have been 
anxiously waiting for his coming; then you are 
frank with me at last,” cried Mrs. Veriston. 

““Because—as far as Mr. Elsley is concerned—I 
have nothing to hide,’ Helen gravely answered. 
“Pray do not attach any meaning but the true one 
to my wish to see him. He is the friend of my 
friends, and I like him for his own sake as well as 
theirs,” 

“My dear child, who said anything about Mr. 
Elsley ? I’m sure I did not,” retorted Mrs. Veriston. 
“When you speak of friends, I think you might have 
made one of me. I should have been delighted to 
advise and help you; and if my influence with the 





Colonel—I think I have a little—would be of any 
use to you e 

But Helen, provoked at the persistence with 
which she pursued the subject, broke from her, and 
ran down-stairs, hoping in her heart that if her 
hostess followed, she would not, as long as Mr. Elsley 
remained, bestow upon her any of those significant 
looks and smiles of which she was so prodigal just 
now. 

But it was not Clive who, as soon as the door 
opened, came eagerly to meet her. It was Maurice 
Dunlop; and the startled Heien, when she had suc. 
ceeded in drawing her hands out of his clasp, re- 
coiled a few steps, and stood looking at him with a 
doubtful expression. 

Had he quitted the Brenda after she left the docks, 
and broken faith with Mr. Elsley? The suspicion 
was instantly banished as unworthy of him; yet why 
was he here? 

“Do not look as if you thought it would be a 
crime to be glad to see me, my Helen,” he exclaimed, 
“There are no strait-laced Irbys near to harass you 
with their ungenerous prejudices. Mrs. Veriston is 
the kindest, the most sympathetic of women, and has 
promised that she will never bar her door against 
me.” 

“T am in a maze,” Helen murmured, too much 
astonished by his presence to pay much heed to 
what he was saying. “ How is it youare here? Do 
not tell me that you never left England !”’ 

“Yes, I sailed in the Brenda, for Mr. Elsley 
assured me that you wished it, and I have but just 
returned,” he said, promptly. ‘Have I made the 
voyage to India? Certainly not. When we touched 
at Aden I found letters awaiting me which induced 
me to alter my arrangements. After the tidings 
they contained it would have been a folly to go any 
further.” 

“Papa!” gasped Helen, in great alarm. “Did 
they concern him? Has he—has he died, and with- 
out forgiving me!” 

Mr, Dunlop, shocked at her agitation, hastened to 
lead her to a seat, and reassure her. He had not 
heard from Colonel Quatermaine yet, though he 
hoped to do so shortly. His letters concerned him- 
seif only; when she was calmer he would tell her 
their contents. 

It was some time before Helen could shake off the 
horror that had seized her; but she begged him to 
proceed, for she could not feel quite easy respecting 
her father till she knew all he had to tell; and, 
seeing this, Mr. Dunlop obeyed. 

The first epistle, he explained, that was put into 
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his hands, was from an officious acquaintance, who 
had taken the trouble to collect all the ill-natured 
comments made on his long absence from his post, 
and jot them down for his perusal. Mr. Dunlop 
fancied himself superior to such petty annoyance, 
but some of the speeches, reported as having been 
made ky so-called friends, galled him very much; 
and when his next letter proved to be from his chief 
in office, peremptorily recalling him, and threatening, 
in the event of any further delay, to supersede him, 
his haughty spirit was in arms. 

“I am quite aware that Sir John Tryson had 
cause to complain of my having exceeded my leave,” 
he told Helen, “and of course I should have made him 
such an apology as is due from one gentleman to 
another, but I could not submit to be threatened, and 
through the medium of a clerk too! a saucy sub- 
ordinate, who was, I doubt not, delighted to retaliate 
upoa me for sundry reproofs it has been my duty to 
administer. It was an insult, Helen, and I treated 

it as it merited. I wrote to Sir John, resigning the 
berth I could no longer fill without feeling that I 
degraded myself.” 

“ Was this prudent?” Helen anxiously demanded. 

** What other course was open to me? Could I 
have sneaked back like a whipped hound, and bowed 
my head to the lecture that'‘awaited me? It was the 
first time I had given Sir John a chance of treating 
meas he does others, but I felt that it'must be the 
Inst. I haven’t the meek spirit that can swallow 
the rudeness of every pompous fool who is a little 
above me in rank, nor the malicious one that en- 
dures with a mortification only to retaliate when 
a fitting moment arrives.” 

** But you were so well suited for your position ; so 
much liked by all classes,” said Helen, regretfully. 
“TI eannot tell you how sorry I am that this has 
happened.” 

“ Why, so should I be, love, if I had not remem- 
bered that when I turned my back on India I was 
returning to you. Besides,’ I was not entirely de- 
pendent on my income there ; I have a few thousands 
jying by, of which I must now make use. They will 
buy mea partnership in some firm, and furnish a 
home for my Helen!” 

But to such speeches as these Helen was deter- 
anined not to listen. 


“You must not consider me in your plans,” she | 
“T still blame myself as the cause of | 
this misfortune; if it had not been for my vacillating | 


said, firmly. 


conduct you would not have loitered in England a 
day beyond the appointed time. But however much 
y grieve over the past, I will never again forget 
that ee! first duty is obedience to my father.” 
Mr. Dunlop seemed inclined to remonstrate an- 
, but compressed his lips, and was silent till “_ 
could speak in quiet persuasive tones. 
‘“‘T know that you are right in respecting Colonel 
Quatermaine’s wishes, and I will wait patiently his | 









reply to my urgent entreaty that he will re-consider 
his decision. What I shall say or do if he refuses 
I need not speak of just now, but you must let me 
hope that you will not permit a mistaken sense of 
the lengths to which parental authority should be 
carried to make you forget that something is due 
to me—your promised hushand—as well as to your 
father.” 

“J will try to do right,” Helen faltered; “but I 
will not play the disobedient daughter « second 
time. No, I am not unkind in saying this; at least 
not wilfully. Do I not suffer as much as you hare 
done? It is cruel to urge me to act against my 
convictions !” 

“Then I will not do so. I will be content to be 
regarded as your friend, the dearest, the most faith- 
ful of your friends, till Colonel Quatermaine sanctions 
my assuming a sweeter title.” 

“But we must not meet again until we have heard 
from him,” she protested, with a sigh. 

“ Nay, Helen! now you carry your anxiety to please 
him too far. Had you remained in India, would he 
have forbidden us to look at or speak to each other? 
Certainly not. What have I done to deserve such 
harsh treatment? No charge Cerogatory to my 
character as a man of honour has been brought 
against me. Colonel Quatermaine simply declined 
my proposals in favour of a man he liked better, but 
he could not have refused to receive me at his house, 
or permit his daughter to meet me in society as usual.” 

“ He is not here to tell me what he would have me 
do,” Helen persisted; “I must, therefore, guide 
myself by my own sense of right. I cannot meet you 
as a mere acquaintance; I will not look upon you in 
any other light while papa forbids it. Do not pain 
me by asking it. Prove the sincerity of your affec- 
tion by helping me to behave so that he may have 
no further cause to regard me as undutiful.” 

Tears were now streaming down her cheeks; and 
Mr. Dunlop was vibrating between his dislike to see 
her weep, and annoyance at her obstinacy. 

“T will do whatever you wish, dearest Helen, but 
don’t be too hard upon-me.. There can be no harm 
in my accepting the invitation Mrs. Veriston has so 
kindly given me. My visits shall be to her, not to 
you. I will behave to you with such circumspection 
that no one shall guess how we are situated.” 





“It is not that; do you think the opinion of the 
world is of so much importance to me that Iam 
studying it now?” she asked with a little im- 
patience that he did not understand her better. 

“Thanks for that assurance; I gather from it that 
| you will let nothing, and no one, come between us. 
| We are to be dear friends until I can induce you to 
see that I am justified in asking more.” 

“ Neither do I mean this,” said Helen, confused 
| but not convinced by the readiness with which he 


| seized upon every word that could be turned to his 


own purpose. 
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“T think you did, love, though you cannot bring 
yourself = acknowledge it. Nay, do not shake your 
head, anc L look so grave. Consult Mrs. Veriston ; 


Iam sure she will agree with 


ou. 





too scrupulous when you object to 


our meeting occasionally under the roof of a mutual 
acquaintance.” 
Helen could have told him that she 
little reliance on the judgment of her thoughtless, 
excitement-loving hostess. Besides, Mr, Dunlop had 
l Mrs. Veriston on his own side, in 
em of the touching reminiscences of the 


Colonel in which she was fond of indulging, for, to 


placed very 


ady enlisted 





dear 


a woman of her temperament, the réle of confidante 
was too charming to be rejected. What could be 
more delightful than to have such a romantic tale 
to whisper to her intimates—a tale in which there 
in connection with her distingnished-looking 







ing at all this,and sbrinking from the pub- 
would entail upon her, Helen interrupted 
Mr. Dunlop’s pleadings, to ask how he had learned 
where she was residing; had any one at Mr. Irby’s 
given him her address. 

Mr. Dunlop threw back his head with a kaughty 


gesture, 


licity it 


“Do you think I could stoop to ask the smallest 
favour from people who have done their best to set 
you against No, no. I was debating how to 
make you aware that I was in England, when, by a 
lucky chance, I came across a—a pe 


me? 





on who knows 
ou, and was able to learn for me 
ting at Richmond.” 

He reddened as his eyes met those of Helen 
blushed too; but it was for him more than for herself. 
It must been the girl Hannah whom he had 
encountered, and by whose agency he 
the information he wanted. 
methods of obtaining it! 

Apparently he guessed what she was thinking, for 
he began to look cross as well as embarrassed, and it 
was a relief to both when the door opened, and Mrs. 
m archly begged to know if she might 


that you were 





y' 
vis 


,» who 


have 
had gained 
How could he resort to 


enal 
such 


come 





CHAPTER XXX 


pv 


Di 





FLIGHT 

was Mabel Veri- 
ston towards the young people, for whose thwarted 
her 


Very caressing, very sympathising 


hapomme commiseration had been invoked by 
Dunlop in such moving terms. With her arm 
around the waist of Helen, who looked grave an 
oppressed, she pledged herself, unasked, to appe al t to 
Colonel Quatermaine on their behalf. 


Ske was so sorry, she proceeded to say, that her 





} 
sne 


had not confided in her sooner, for 
had great faith in her own tact, and was sure she 
could ha 


1ave won the battle for them. The dear 


1ad no doubt, as well 
as the rest of his headstrong sex. 

Mr. Dunlop smiled, and professed himself quite 
willing to be guided by so fair and zealous a coun- 
sellor; but Helen was more hurt than pleased by 
Mrs. Veriston’s speech. Could neither of her com- 


colonel could be managed, she 


panions comprehend that she did not wish to owe 
her father’ to the pressure that was brought 
to bear on him? If Colonel Quatermaine had been 
misled respecting Mr. Dunlop’s character prin- 
ciples, and, acknowledging this, withdrew his opposi- 
tion to the marriage, it would make her very happy ; 
but not else. 

However, her silence and the sober air with which 
she stood by while Mrs. Veriston talked, 
attributed to shyness; and when Mr. Dunlop went 
away, first obtained permission to call 
again on the morrow, he carried with him a flattering 
but mistaken conviction that she tacitly consented to 
all his plans. 

As soon as they were alone Mrs. Veriston insisted 
on hearing Helen’s version of the affair from beginning 
to end, but, excusing herself with an abruptness that 
haif offended the inquisitive lady, she shut herself 
in her own room, to think. 

An hour later she was on her tayne’s, 
where the greeting smile with which she was re- 
received was quickly followed by the question, “ What 


s consent 


or 


were 


having 


way to Mrs. 


” 


has happened ? ’ 

“Do I look very strange that you put this question 
tome?” she demanded, with a glance at her own 
face in the nearest looking-glass. It was crimson 
with excitement, for her head was aching, and she 
scarcely felt well enough to carry out the purpose 
she had formed. 

“Yes, I am in trouble, 


” 


she confessed, when Mrs. 
Rayne anxiously repeated her inquiries ; “and I have 
come to you for help.” 

“You shall certainly have all that lies in my 
power, my dear, but take time. I will ring for some 
tea; while you swallow that you will be able to 
compose yourself.” 

3ut Helen laid her hand on Mrs. Rayne’s 

«Let me speak at once ; let me hear you st rengthan 

It is 


me in my resolve, for I am wavering already. 
so hard to give pain to any one who loves me! 
Mrs. Rayne drew her down on a couch beside her, 


and Helen, breathlessly, incoherently, began by allud- 


ing to her engagement. It would be too pain- 
ful to tell the whole; and Mrs. Rayne, unlike her 
sister, would be satisfied to know that Colonel 


Quatermaine disapproved her choice, yet that Mr. 


was now in England, and welcomed and 
his wooing by Mrs. Veriston. 

“If I stay here,” Helen sighed, “ I cannot refuse to 
if I listen to his entreaties I may weakly con- 
sent to become his wife; the only alternative is flight. 
If I were with Mrs. Irby I should be able to avoid him.” 


* And you have bravely resolved to return to her 


Dunlop 
supported in 


see him; 
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atonce. You wish me to assist you in leaving Rich- | 
mond to day, within the hour? I am glad, I am 
very glad, to hear it!” 

“Thanks,” said Helen, stifling a pang. “I put 
myself in your hands; I will do whatever you ad- 
vise; but may I depend on you, dear Mrs. Rayne, 
to make my apologies to your sister? She has been 
so kind, that I feel ashamed to steal away from 
her house in this manner; but if she knew what 
I propose doing she would overwhelm me with en- | 
treaties to which I ought not to listen.” 

Mrs. Rayne doubtless had formed her opinion of 
her sister’s thoughtless conduct and Mr. Dunlop's 
also before Helen came to the conclusion of her 
story, but she did not attempt to express them. 
While the troubled girl sipped the tea she insisied 
on bringing to her she went quietly away, to return 
in a few minutes with her bonnet on. 

“T am going with you,” she said, in answer to 
Helen’s inquiring look. ‘ You are not fit to travel 
alone, and, having confided yourself to my care, I do 
not feel inclined to give you up till you reach Mr, 
Irby’s door. No, my dear, it is not because I doubt 
you that I am doing this,” she added, when an ex- 
clamation of wounded pride revealed the suspicion 
her act was creating. “It is that no one may have 
it in their power to make any false statements res- | 
pecting your hurried departure. A little curiosity 
may be evoked by it, but when it becomes known— 
as I will take care it shall—that you travelled under 
my care, the gossips will have nothing to say.” 

**T should not have thought that you would have 
attached so much importance to the senseless chat- 
tering of scandal-mongers,’’? Helen could not help 
observing, 

“ Neither might I, if it were only my own actions 
that were called in question, but there are yours and 
Julia’s to be considered. Besides, wz dear, I don’t 
think we ought ever to be indifferent to public 
opinion. Although I am sometimes spoken of as 
eccentric, Iam careful not to offend against the 
prejudices of my neighbours more than I can help. 
I have often heard wilful young people exclaim that 
while they know they are not doing any harm, they 
don’t care what is said or thought of them; but we 
all owe a certain respect to the outward proprieties 
of life which it cannot be wise to neglect.” 

After this Helen was not very much surprised to 
find herself being driven to Mrs. Veriston’s, instead 
of direct to the railway station; nor did she marvel 
so much as she might have done, on discovering that 
a note must have preceded her, for her toilet acces- 
sories had been packed, and Mrs. Veriston tripped out 
to give her a parting embrace, promising that her 
trunks should be forwarded in a day or two, and de- 
claring, loudly and repeatedly, that she was extremely 
sorry her dear Helen had been forced to leave her 
in such haste. 








She stood at the door kissing and waving her 


hands till the fly drove off, yet as Helen sank back 
in her seat her lips quivered, and she said, in sorrow- 
ful tones, ‘‘ Mrs. Veriston is angry with me, and she 
has been so kind that I cannot wonder at her think. 
ing me ungrateful.” 

“ Julia will regain her good-humour when she has 
had ten minutes’ talk with her husband,” was the 
consoling reply. ‘Mr. Veriston is too sensible a 
man to approve of her aiding and abetting you in 


| covert if not open disobedience. I think I may go 


farther, and say that by quitting her house you 
may have prevented some unpleasantness between 
my sister and her spouse, who does not like her to 
enter too enthusiastically into the affairs of her 
acquaintances.” 

Helen sat silent for some minutes, then leaned her 
head on her friend’s shoulder, murmuring regretfully, 
“How weak, how cowardly I am, and how I make 
others suffer by my cowardice! I ought to have 
stayed and seen Mr. Dunlop. Why did I overlook 
the mortification he will endure when he finds me 
gone. It was selfish to think only of escaping the 
torture of listening to his pleadings!” 

‘* My dear, I do not think you ought to blame your- 
self for what you have done,” Mrs. Rayne answered. 
“The impulse to which you yielded was a wise one, 
depend on it, and itis not too late to despatch a note 


| to Julia. We shall have to wait at the station; and 


what will be easier than to ask her to apprise Mr. 


| Dunlop of your departure, and your reason for it? 


Shall I do this, or will you?”’ 
Helen meditated a while, then took the task upon 


| herself, enclosing, in a grateful billet to Mrs. 


Veriston, half a dozen lines to her persevering suitor, 


| entreating him not to think her unkind for returning 


to the Lodge, where she would be better able to keep 
her resolution to see him no more unless her father 
pernitted it. 

And now every mile was bringing her nearer to 
Mrs. Irby’s—nearer to the old colourless life she had 
found so detestable. How dreary the country looked, 
with its bare fields and leafless trees! She had not 
noticed the rapid approach of winter while she was at 
Richmond, but had found fresh sources of enjoyment 
in the changing hues of the foliage, or in racing 
with Mrs, Veriston’s children through the withering 
fern and dead leaves that filled the hollows in the 
park. But here the hop-gardens, stripped of their 
produce, looked positively desolate; and a sharp 
frost on the preceding night kad spoiled the last 
dahlias and chrysanthemums that had lingered in 
the more sheltered gardens around the town. 

Helen drew her shawl close, and shivered and 
sighed. Presently she would be able to rejoice 
at what she had done, but not yet, and she stood 
sorely in need of all the comfort Mrs. Rayne could 
administer. When the moment for parting came, 
she clung to this gentle friend, asking what she 
should do without her, 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


where to go for better help than I can give you, 
Write to me often, and try to throw yourself into 
the concerns of others, by thinking of their troubles 
and perplexities your own will not press so heavily. 
No, I will not stay to be introduced to Mrs. Irby 
this evening, lest I lose the train, and make Mr. 
Rayne uneasy by not reaching home till midnight. 
Good-bye; we shall not forget each other; and when 
no more pressing work offers, come and share 
mine.” 

Helen stood at the gates of the Lodge gardens 
watching the receding carriage till it was lost to 
sight in the gathering darkness of the wintry eve. 
The pleasant time at Richmond was over, and 
another long and dreary struggle to be patient was 
commencing. She picked up her bag, and walked 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. Fourtu Series. 


Chapters to be read—Numbers xvi., xvii. (parts of). 


lesson was on sin of Korah. 
coming before the Lord. What did they 
offer? and where? 
came hallowed, i.e, set apart as holy. 
Were not therefore to be destroyed; what was done 
to them? What was to be taught by these plates ? 
Would always be seen, and always remind of the 
fearful punishment. Surely the people have had 
warning enough! We shall see. 

I, REBELLION OF PeopLE. (Read 41—45). What 
was the punishment of Korah and his party? There 
would remain the open pit as a standing witness of 
God’s judgment. All would see it. Did the people 
take the warning? How soon did they begin to 
murmur? Not one or two, but whole congregation. 
What did they say ? Just as Korah had said, “ whole 
congregation holy?” So all the people assemble 
against Moses and Aaron. Move towards them in 
crowds, with threatening looks, angry words, hostile 
attitude. Suddenly attention caught by Tabernacle. 
All turn and look. What do they see? 
cloud like that before. God is going to speak. He 
will judge His own. Moses and Aaron draw near, 
not in fear, but in confidence, to hear God’s voice. 
What does He say? What an awful 
Whole people sinned. Whole people 





Have seen 


sentence! 
shall be 
destroyed in moment. 

II, PLAGUE BEGUN, AND STAYED. (Read 46—50). 
What did Moses and Aaron do? Why fall on faces ? 
Surely will rejoice that their maligners shall be 
punished. Not so, they pray for them. But while 
praying a cry heard. Some one struck down dead 
another, and another. Look at the people—do 


they look angry and sullen now? No! fear on all 


“Dear Helen, do not say that you don’t know | 





Strangers | 


So the censers be- | 
| on like wave of sea. 


| miracle worked ? 


| was Aaron’s rod to be kept? 
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slowly to the house, admitted herself by a side door 
that was usually left open. 

The lights in the drawing-room dazzled her when 
she entered it, and for the moment she was unnoticed, 
the children having gathered around their father, 
listening and laughing at some droll adventure he 
Milly was the first to perceive the 
figure of her cousin, and at the sound of her glad 
Even Mrs. Irby hurried 
forward to embrace her, and say how much she had 
been missed, and the servant who came to take her 
wraps loitered to get asmile and a nodfrom Miss Helen. 

And she had been so unwilling to come back! 
Was the love Mr. Dunlop pressed upon her as un- 


was narrating. 


cry Helen was surrounded. 


| selfish as she saw in the eyes that were now saying 


welcome home so joyously ? 
(Zo be continued.) 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 


No. 9, AARON. 


faces. Picture the awful scene. One dropping 
down, then another. Groans of dying; shrieks of 
relations and friends; death mowing down hundreds 
in a moment. No time to attempt remedies or 
remove corpses. Plague spreading rapidly. Moves 
Will it ever stop? When? 
Where ? 

Who is this running hastily along? Who bade 
Aaron go? Yes; Moses and Aaron have prayed, 
and their prayer is heard. What has Aaron in his 
hand? Censers of strange fire caused all this re- 
bellion and plague; censer of hallowed fire shall 
atone for it. Picture Aaron hastily lighting the 
censer, running down among the people. Smoke of 
sweet-smelling incense filling the air. There are 
the dead struck down, and there the living expecting 
every moment to be their last. He runs in between. 
Makes atonement in God’s way. What happens? 
Intercession has prevailed. God’s vengeance ceased ; 
plague stayed. 

III. THe Memorrau. (Read xvii. 1—11). What 
signs have the people now of the authority of Aaron ? 
One more sign given. What are the princes of each 
tribe to do? What is to be written on each rod? 
So the people do as commanded. Twelve dry hard 
sticks brought to Moses. Where are they to be 
placed? How soon do they look at them again? 
What has happened to the rods? Eleven just as 
before. But Aaron’s, in one night, has budded and 
blossomed, and produced fruit! Why was this 
So the people are taught by judg- 
ment and signs whom the Lord has chosen. Where 
In the ark with the 
two tables of stone and a memorial pot of manna. 
Thus, a constant memorial would remain, and the 
people would fear the Lord and Aaron His priest. 
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IV. Tue Lessons, (1) A mediator wanted. God’s ; despised, rejected. Yet brought forth fruit for 
anger descending. People being cut off. What | healing of nations (Rev. xxii.2), What is this fruit? 
alone saved them? So still in another sense; | Light, ic, knowledge of God (John xiv. 9). Life 
wrath of God poured out upon men; anger because | present in soul, future in glory (John xvii. 3). Peace 
of their sin. All unrepentant sinners exposed to it. | and happiness (Rom. v. 1). 

All dead in trespasses and sins (Rom, i. 18; Gal. ili. Have we come to God through Christ? He the 
10; Eph. i. 2). (2) A mediator given. Who was | only Mediator (1 Tim. ii. 5). Then shall we too 
their mediator? A man like themselves made | bring forth fruit (Gal. v. 22). 

acceptable offering. So has Christ, made like us, 
made offering. What was it? His own body on 
tree; accepted as a perfect sacrifice; and we are 
saved (Rom. viii. 34; Heb. vii. 25). (3) The outward 
token of the mediator. How was Aaron’s rod known? 
Dry and barren in itself, yet produced living leaves, 
blessoms, fruit. So Christ, called the rod (Isa. xi. 1) ; 
dry ground (Isa. liii, 2). Nothing attractive—poor, 


Questions to be answered. 
. What was the memorial of Korah’s rebellion ? 
. How did the people rebel again ? 
. Describe the plague. 
How was the plague stayed ? 
. What was the second memorial ? 
What lessons does it teach ? 


ry 
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SO THEY SAY. 


es 

‘J T is easy work, forgetting— She will tread, serenely, proudly, 

ay ik \ sg sg y> P J 

pl ih So they say; On her way, 

‘S> There is little use in fretting While the world applauds her loudly ”— 
Night and day ; So they say. 


Time will bring its balms for healing 
Ache and pain, 

And the calm, familiar feeling, 
Come again. 


Could I face the future, seeing 
I should be 

Once again the self-same being, 
Really “me; ” 


So they say: but slowly, sadly, Then my spirit would grow firmer, 
Strength comes back ; Tears would cease, 

For the heart that once beat gladly I could, then, without a murmur, 
Seems to lack Wait for peace. 


Nerve to meet the world undaunted, 
Braving fate ; 

Listless, restless, sorrow-haunted, 
Is my state. 


Ah, my Father, Thou art teaching 

| Me, through pain, 

I will turn to Thee, beseeching, 
Not in vain; 


« She will gather up the duties Lift me, Lord, my footsteps setting 
g p y I 3 


Now laid down ; In Thy way, 
She will win from life new beauties, | Till indeed I learn forgetting— 
New renown ; As they say. 


NARAH DOUDNEY. 





THE FIRST SECRET. 


SHALL be very lonely without you, Mary,” if you get leave to keep her. If not, old Sally at 
said little Evelyn; ‘‘ Harry is all day at the lodge will take care of her for me.” 
school, and it was so pleasant to have you That evening Evelyn told her mother of the kitten 
to play with.” Mary had offered her. 
“Yes, I’m sorry we’re going; but, Eva, “Tam sorry to refuse anything which would give 


would you like to have my tortoiseshell | you pleasure, dear,” was the reply; “ but your aunt 
kitten for your own? papa says I must has so many birds, it would be cruel to bring 4 cat 


not take it with us,” into the house.” 
“Oh, thank you, Mary! I willask mamma. How “I should take care to keep her out of aunt’s 
much I should like the dear pretty little thing!” room. Oh, mamma, please let me! I never had a 


“ Well, bring a basket to-morrow, when you come pet of my own.” 
to say good-bye, and I will have Torty ready, that is “No, dear, you could not always watch your cat; 
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We 
she added, 
the 


besides it would make aunt unhappy. must 
look out for some other pet for you,” 


£ 


or 





seeing the expression disappointment on 
child’s face. 

But Evelyn was not consoled by this promise. 
She would have liked best to have Mary’s pretty 
playful kitten, and considered her mother unkind to 
refuse her request. 

Next morning, when the time came to say good- 
bye to her friends, Evelyn filled a little basket with 


flowers from her own garden for cousin Mary. 
“They will be sweet and fresh on the journey,” she 


thought; then slowly and sadly took the wile 
path across the fields. 

Mary was watching at the gate. ‘‘Oh, Eva, we’re 
going earlier than I expected, and there’s hardly a 
moment to talk; but I see you’ve brought the basket 
for pussy, so of course your mamma has given leave. 
And, oh! what pretty flowers for me. Ill just shake 
them out and lay Torty in; see, she’s here, all 
ready.” 

And Mary, having taken the basket from Evelyn’s 
arm, hastily emptied the flowers into her own bag, 
and placing the kitten tenderly in the bottom, tied 
down the lid. 

“ Now I know you ’ll be kind to the dear little pet,” 
she said, handing it back to her friend. All this time 
Evelyn was so sorely tempted by the sight of the 
pretty, soft kitten, that she could not bring herself 
to say, “ Mary, take her out ; mamma won’t let me 
have her.” 

So, holding the basket, she waited to see 
of her friend, and then turned to go home. 

“Tl just carry her back and show her to mamma,” 
thought Evelyn. ‘ Ske might change her mind.” 

While crossing the first field, a voice sounded from 
behind, ‘‘ Eva, where are you going so fast? wait for 
me,” and looking round, she saw her brother Harry 
at a little distance. 

“A half holiday !”’ he cried; “ 
walk ?”? 

“Oh, Harry,” she exclaimed, “look what I have 
here!” letting him peep through a chink in the 
basket. 

“T thought mamma said last night you were not 
to have it.” 

“Yes, so she did.’”? And then followed the account 
of how she had been tempted to disobedience. “I 
know I was wrong, Lut now, Harry, what am I 
to do?” 

“Tell mamma at one 
“Sally.” 

“But I’d so like to keep the little pet. 
think mamma will change her mind ?” 

“No; I am sure she won't.” 

Harry was silent for a few moments, then suddenly 
asked, “ Could you keep a secret, Eva?” 

“Who from ?” 

“Every one.” 
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es; because if you could, 
for I'll promise not to tell.” 

“Where, Harry ?” 

“In the large 
house. Yor 
of old boxes, and we 
food when no one is looking 

“Would it be very wrong, Harry ? 
secret before.” 

« Well, I don’t see much harm. 
birds, and we 


the 


the 
can make a snug bed behind the pile 


lumber-room at 


to or 
ae Ol 


can easily manage to bring up 


” 


I never had a 
Mamma was only 
anxious about aunt’s must take great 
care to keep the door shut.” 

When Evelyn and Harry reached the house 
thing seemed to favour their plan. Mamma was 
out, and although Torty mewed, and made a great 
commotion in her basket, they managed to get her 
up-stairs, and into the lumber-room, without meeting 
any one. There pussy’s wants were attended to, and 
after a little play, she was left to her solitude. But 
though all was safe, and Evelyn had her wish, she 
was not as happy as She was in continual 
dread of dropping some word which might lead to 
the discovery of her secret, and would stop short in 
the middle of a sentence, and grow painfully red. 
When bed-time came she was thankful the day was 
over; but the idea would force itself into her mind 
that, though she might deceive others, there was an 
All-seeing Eye, “from whom no secrets are hid,’ and 
this thought made her uncomfortable. 

Days passed on, and Evelyn was never 
ease, except when alone with Harry, and they coulé 
talk freely of little puss. 

All went smoothly for some weeks, and they were 
careful to keep the door shut. 

At length an invitation came for Evelyn to spend 
This was 


eve Ty- 


usual, 


quite at 


a few days with her cousins, usually a 
great pleasure, but now she seemed anxious to re- 
main at home. ‘It would be unkind to 
without some good reason, my dear,” said he 
** And, indeed, I have lately thought “~ little girl 
was not as well or happy as formerly.” But Evelyn 
would give no explanation, and therefore 
decided she should go. 
That day, meeting Harry on his way from sche 

she told him all her troubles, and begged he woul 
take charge of little Torty while sh 
receiving the required promise, she set o 


refuse, 
mother. 


it was 








e was away, 





mind more at ease. 

Next evening, at the accustomed hour, Harry went 
alone to the lumber-room with some bread and mil 
and found the kitten asleep on a new bed, a saucer Jai 
ready for her food, and a cup filled with flow 
and pretty for little puss—the 


ned for her pet. 
e of you 











make the place sweet 
last kind offices Evelyn had perform 
“Oh, Torty!” he said, “we must take car 3 
while your mistress is away. Ill not pel your 
food, though I won’t promise to gather fresh fowers 
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every day. She says you like to smell them, but I 
believe you ’d rather have a fat mouse.” 


After a little play, Harry shut the door quietly, | 


and was going cautiously along the passage when 
he was startled by meeting one of the servants. 

“Master Harry,” she said, “did you hear any 
noises in that room ?” 


“ What do you mean, Anne?” he replied, feeling | 


frightened and confused. 

“The lumber-room, sir. Cook and I often hear 
something moving about as we’re passing up to bed 
at night. I’ll take a look in in the morning, and see 
what it is.” 

“Oh don’t, Anne!” exclaimed Harry. 

“Why, sir?” 

He thought a moment, and then a bright idea 
flashed into his head. ‘ Because, you know, it might 
be a rat.” 

“A rat! Oh, Master Harry, I’m so afraid of rats. 
But, sure, there are none in the house.” 

“There might be up in that lonely room. And if 
you’re so much afraid, Anne, you'd better not go 
in.” 

“But I see you and Miss Evelyn often coming 
out.” 

“Yes, we go to play among the old boxes. She 
doesn’t know about the rats, and I don’t mind, though 
sometimes, indeed, they’re very wicked, and bite 
dreadfully. You ought to take care not to open the 
door, or they might get into your room.” 

And Harry ran down-stairs, laughing to himself 
at having succeeded in frightening Anne. “She'll 
be sure not to go in. I did that cleverly,” thought 
he, “ and saved Torty from being discovered,” 

Meantime Evelyn had not enjoyed her visit; 
anxiety about the secret at home had made her rest- 
less and impatient. ‘How dreadful if mamma 
should find it out during her absence!” Sconer than 
bear the weight of this concealment any longer, she 
almost determined to tell all on her return; but 
then mamma would certainly send little pussy away, 
and they had grown so fond of one another now it 
would be hard to part. 

Evelyn reached home in the evening, and was 
followed to her room by Anne. 

“TI just wanted to warn you, miss,” she said; “if 
you go to play in that upper lumber-room again, 
Master Harry says there are rats, and cook and I 
hear them running about every night ; so last evening 
I went to the gardener and borrowed his trap. He 
set it for me, and I just slipped it inside the door.” 

Evelyn turned pale; “Oh, Anne!” she gasped, 
“how could you ?” 

“Why, miss, if you’re afraid of being caught, 
don’t go into that dusty old place at all. I can’t 
think why you ever chose such a play-room,” and 
Anne hurried off. 

Poor Evelyn was painfully uneasy, and longed for 
an opportunity of speaking to her brother alone. 


When tea was over, she made a sign to him to follow 
her. 

“Is it to go see Torty, Eva? You needn't look 
/so miserable. She’s all right; I brought her food 
| last night; she’s very merry. Come on now and 
| pay her a visit.” 
| “ But, Harry, don’t you know about the rats?” 
| “That ’s all nonsense; 1 told Anne there were 
| rats in the lumber-room just to keep her out.” 
| “Oh, but the trap!” cried Evelyn; and she re. 
| peated all she had heard. 
| Harry now looked alarmed, and they hastened to 
jthe room. Opening the door softly, Eva peeped 
cautiously in, hoping to see her pet run as usual to 
greet her return. 

There lay poor little Torty at the very entrance, 
stiff and motionless, caught in that cruel rat-trap, 
It was sad to think how long she must have suffered 
and struggled. The saucer of bread and milk stood 
| untasted at the other end of the room; the flowers 
| Harry had gathered to please his sister looked bright 
and gay, filling the dismal place with perfume. 

Harry stooped to examine the poor kitten, and 
disengage the wounded leg. Alas! it was too late. 
Her beautiful fur was rough and tossed; her eyes 
were closed. Little pussy would never again wel- 
come her mistress’s visits— never frisk about in 
playful gambols. Her joys and pains were over. 
Evelyn rushed from the room to hide her head in her 
mother’s lap, sob out all her sorrow, confess her 
fault, and tell her first secret. 8S. T. A. 








“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


79. Quote a passage describing the earnestness 
of a speaker. 

80. What means did the Philistines employ to 
find out whether the plagues which came upon them 
were of God or had come by chance ? 

81. In fulfilment of what command was Saul 
| king of Israel sent to destroy the Amalekites? quote 
| passage. 

82. What rule does St. Paul give for the guidance 
of over-zealous people ? 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 224, 

70. Not to keep company with them, nor with 
such a one not even to eat bread (1 Cor. v. 11). 

71. The songs of the women who sang, as David 
returned from the war, “ Saul hath slain his thou- 
‘sands, and David his ten thousands” (1 Sam. xviii. 
7). 

72. He led the army to a stream, and those who 
drank by putting their hand to their mouth and 
lapping like a dog, were chosen to go to the war 
(Judges vii. 5, 6). 

73. It was used to signify rebellion from the then 
reigning authority (2 Sam. xx. 1; and 1 Kings sii. 
16). 
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ye" D laughed the river as it sped, 

y<>, With fairy fountains at its head, 

The broad sea at its feet; 

But sullenly it dashed and swept 

Past the rough rock, whose shadow crept 
Across the waters fleet. , 


593 


oe 


(Drawn by H. J. Bo 





OT.) 


OF THE TIDES. 


A little rock, unshaped and bare, 
No moss, no grasses clustered there, 
But yet a sturdy. boy 
Launched there his boat, and loved the spot 
And built thereon a mimic cot— 
A work of pride and joy. 
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“ Poor rock, the tides will buffet thee! 
And Time will bleach thine head,” said he. 
And so the years went by. 
The boy had heightened to a man, 
But past the rock the river ran, 
And laughed against the sky. 


And now the man was worn and old, 

But still the river, bright and bold, 
Dashed downward to the sea; 

But now the little rock was fair, 

For earth and moss found lodgment there, 
And rustling greenery. 





So the man passed, and noted well, 
That smiling spot amidst the swell 
Of waters broad and high; 
And mused thereon: “ We stand and wait, 
While Times and Tides shape out our Fate, 
Beneath a friendly sky.” 


Patience and hope! the tides are strong, 

But bear they not God’s gifts along 
Upon their currents wide ? 

And in the end when Time is dead, 

And God’s good work is perfected, 


We shall be satisfied, M. M. P. 








JOVINIAN; OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY W. H, G. KINGSTON, AUTHOR OF “THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE,” 


CHAPTER IX._THE CAPTURED RESCUED. 

(CUS, finding that his companions had 
fallen asleep, set himself to consider 
his plans with regard to the hapless 

Celia, He held to the opinions put 

forth by some of the leading heathen 
philosophers of that age, that the end justifies the 
means, and no feeling of compunction as to the cruel 
fate he designed for the young vestal entered his 
heart. He was of the material of which arch-inquisi- 
tors were in after years to be made, There would 
be no difficulty in that corrupt city to obtain evidence 
to condemn his victim, as well as to prove that the 
partner of her supposed guilt had escaped, After 
resting for some time, he went forth again to make 
the arrangements he had determined on. 

When, late in the day, Gaius awoke, he sent for 
his nephew, and after some inquiries, discovered that 
Jovinian and Eros had been absent since the previous 
forenoon. At first he could not bring himself to 
believe that they had really escaped, but his in- 
quiries at length convinced him of the fact, and, 
moreover, that Eros had been known to accompany 
Jovinian to some of the Christian places of worship. 
“Then the wretched slave has himself been led to 
embrace this new doctrine,” he exclaimed. “ It may 
be suited to such as he, but, notwithstanding, if I 
can capture him, he shall be made to pay the full 
penalty of his crime.” 

The pontiff was, in truth, as much annoyed as it 
was in his nature to be, but he was disposed to vent 
his anger on the head of Eros rather than on that of 
his nephew. 

Several days passed by, and no information could 
he obtain as to where the fugitives were concealed. 
From a few words let drop by Ceecus, he at length 
began to hope that he might recover Jovinian. The 








again in the neighbourhood of Rome, and from the 
friendship which had existed between his sister 
and Eugenia, he suspected that Jovinian, if he 
knew of her abode, would have gone there. What 
Ceecus intended to do he did not say, but the mut- 
tered threats of vengeance in which he indulged, 
showed the evil feelings rankling in his bosom. 
Assassins were to be found, even in those days, to 
perform any deed of blood required of them ; vice 
was rampant; and crimes of all sorts were committed 
with comparative impunity. But Rome was in- 
finitely purer than it became in after ages; the 
people had been taught to respect the laws, and 
criminals did not always escape the arm of justice, 
and no inconsiderable ‘Christian community, leading 
pure and faultless lives, leavened the mass, and con- 
tributed even to keep the heathen in check. 

Ceecus had to proceed with more caution than 
suited his bold and impulsive character. He suc- 
ceeded however in persuading the chief civilauthorities 
that there were some persons with designs dangerous 
to the state concealed in these underground galleries 
in the neighbourhood of the city, and in obtaining a 
guard of soldiers to search for them. He, with some 
difficulty, obtained a gttide who professed to be 
acquainted with all the intricate turnings of the 
galleries, and, moreovér, to know Severus and 
Eugenia by sight. Ceecus, who knew very well that 
considerable danger might attend the expedition, 
had no intention of accompanying it, but remained 
in Rome, indulging himself in the hope that he 
should at length destroy his old rival, or get him 
into his power, while he at the same time exulted 
in the idea that from the measures he was taking 
he should prolong the existence of idolatry as the 
religion of the state. One of his plans was to 


| organise another processisn in honour of one of the 


chief pontiff had heard that the man he hated above | gods, similar to that which has been described, for 
all others on earth—the presbyter Severus——was ! such spectacles he knew were at all times attractive 
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to the populace, and it mattered little to them 


divinity had the most prominent position in the 
exhibition, 

He had given directions to the vestals to prepare 
for the ceremony, where, as usual, they would be 
expected to take a leading part; and he guessed that 
should any besides Ceelia be tainted with the new 


| return to the bondage from which he has escaped, or 
whether Bacchus, Apollo, Venus, or any other | 


if I discover him he will rue the consequences. And 
for yourself, girl, as you have ventured in here, unless 


| you inform me where he is hidden, and will promise 


doctrines, they would endeavour to escape appearing | 


on the occasion. Ccelia herself remained under the 
strict charge of the Vestalis Maxima, whose office was 
in later days to be represented by that of the mother 
superior of a nunnery. The vestalis Fausta being 


to assist in his recovery, I will detain you and punish 
you as you deserve with the scourge.” 

“T came to do the bidding of my master, and 
should any harm befall me there is one to whom he 
will appeal for justice—the emperor,” answered 
Rufina, without betraying the slightest fear. “You 
dare not detain me. Again I offer the value of your 


_ once slave, and, though you refuse, I have fulfilled 


long past her prime, and having spent her life within | 


the walls of the temple, had no interests beyond 
them. Her temper had become soured, her better 


feelings seared, and she was thus a willing instrv- | 


ment in the hands of the pontiffs, and ready to 


execute any act of tyranny and cruelty they might | 


direct. Her mind, narrowed by the dull routine of 
duties she had so long performed, she was a devout 
worshipper of the goddess she served; and she heard 
with the utmost horror and dismay that one of those 
under her charge had embraced the hated doctrines 


of those whom she called the atheist Nazarenes, | 
Poor Ccelia had no hope of mercy from such a person. | 
Marcia, finding that she herself was not suspected, | 


kept her own counsel, determined at all costs to 
rescue her friend. It was a sore trial to her, for she 
felt herself guilty of dishonouring Christ while con- 
tinuing to serve in the temple of a false deity. 

The pontiffs, meantime, were busily engaged in 
arranging the details of the procession. Gaius 
troubled himself less than the other pontiffs about 
the matter. He especially disliked the exertion of 
the long march through the city, and he doubted 
whether the result would be as satisfactory as Ceecus 
anticipated. He was seated in the college, when it 
was announced that a female slave desired to see 
him. Hedirected that she should be admitted, when 
Rufina entered. Taking a bag of coin from under 
her cloak, she, without hesitation, advanced to where 
he sat. 

“IT have come to bring the price of one who was 
your slave, but desires manumission,” she said, 
calmly, offering the bag of money to the pontiff. “ It 


contains thirty solidi, the full value you can claim | 


for Eros, he of whom I speak,” she continued, seeing 
that Gaius did not put forth his hand to receive the 
bag. ‘He might have escaped beyond pursuit, and 
allowed you to lose his value, but, as a Christian, he 
knows that such would be wrong, and therefore I have 
been sent to pay it into your hands.” 


my duty, and must be gone.” 

Gaius was almost speechless at what he considered 
the unexampled audacity of the slave girl; and as he 
still refused to take the bag, Rufina, before he could 
recover, turned, and left the hall. Before her figure 
had disappeared among the marble columns he started 
up, and summoning one of his attendants, often em- 
ployed in secret matters, he directed him to follow 
Rufina, but to keep himself concealed, to obtain what 
assistance he might require, and not to return without 
bringing back Eros and Jovinian as his captives. 
The slave instantly comprehending what was re- 
quired of him, started off to execute his orders, 

The pontiff sank down again upon his couch. 
“Though I have lost the solidi, I shall have the 
satisfaction of wreaking my vengeance on the head 
of the Numidian, and, what is of more consequence, 
shall recover my graceless nephew,” he said to him- 
self, stretching out his arms, and giving a yawn. 
“Ungrateful as he has been, I will still afford him 
another chance.” 

On the appearance of Ccecus Gaius told him cf 
the hopes he entertained of recovering Jovinian and 
his runaway slave. 

“The vile wretch your slave must receive tie 
full penalty of his crime, or we shall have all the 
slaves in Rome turning Christians, and claiming 
their freedom,” observed Cecus. “As to your 
nephew, the bed of the Tiber would be the safest 
place to consign him. The young atheist, with 
early training he has received, will never become a 


the 


trustworthy supporter of the ancient gods.” 
“TI will try him, notwithstanding,” 
Gaius; “ but I have not caught him yet.” 
Several more days passed by, but neither Jovinian 
nor Eros had been captured, and Gaius began to 
fear that he had lost his money and his revenge. 
The pontiffs had been seated in conclave, and 
when a message 


answered 


were on the point of separating, 
was brought to Gaius. A gleam of satisfaction 


| passed over his countenance. 


“The Numidian Eros a Christian ! such an idea is | 


folly!” exclaimed Gaius, starting up with more ani- 
mation in his tone and manner than he had hitherto 
shown. “If he is a Christian, he thus only adds to 
his crime, The money he must have stolea—probably 
from me; I refuse, however, to receive it. 


Let him |, 


“ Stay, fathers, for a few moments,” he said, “A 
rascally slave who forsooth had taken into his head 
to turn Christian, and to decamp, moreover, with wy 
nephew, of whom he had charge, has been captured. 
I would question the vile wretch as to what has 
become of the youth, and failing to draw forth the 
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information, as I think likely, we will make some | 
sport of the slave before he is sent off to receive the 
punishment he merits,’’ 

The countenance of Cacus exhibited a look of 
disgust, as if he had no desire to be troubled in the 
matter; but three or four of the other ;ontiffs ac- 
quiescing, Gaius directed that the Numidian should 
be brought in. Eros soon appeared, heavily ma- 
ancled, with a guard of four armed men, who watched 
narrowly every movement he made, and kept their 
weapons ready for use, as if they feared that even 
now he would endeavour to escape. 

The prisoner advanced with an undaunted coun- 
tenance, and head erect, as if perfectly fearless of the 
stern judges before whom he stood. In vain Gaius 
inquired what had become of Jovinian. Eros 
replied that he had parted from him outside the 
gates, that he had gone with a friend, and that more 
about him he knew not. He acknowledged without 
hesitation that he had sinned against his master 
in allowing the youth committed to his charge to 
depart, and that he was ready to pay the penalty of 
his fault. ‘‘ Wretched being, you have heaped crime 
upon crime,” exclaimed Gaius; “ you have en- 
deavoured to escape from slavery, you have disobeyed 
my commands, and you, I understand, deny the 
existence of the immortal gods, and, following the 
example of the impious Nazarenes, refuse to worship 
them.” 

“I worship one who is willing and able to save 
me, who died that I might be set free, and who has 
forgiven me all my sins,” answered the Numidian. 

“‘ What blasphemy is this we hear!” exclaimed 
several of the pontiffs in chorus. “He does not 
deny his crime, and yet talks of his sins being for- 
given. Away with him. Let the cross be his doom!” 

Gaius, who had no wish to lose the services of a 
valuable slave, pleaded that a less severe doom 
than death would be sufficient, and suggested that 
instead he should be subjected to the ordinary 
punishment inflicted on runaway slaves—that of 
being hung up by the hands with weights attached 
to Lis feet, exposed to the noon-day sun till he should 
faint from exhaustion. The other pontiffs, however, 
were inexorable. The slave had been been brought 
before them for trial, and his death alone would 
satisfy them. Perhaps they took a secret pleasure 
in annoying their brother pontiff. 

Cocus decided the matter, though he had appa- 
rently taken no interest in the discussion. ‘“ Let 





the wretch die the vilest of deaths, He has dis- 
honoured the immortal gods!” he muttered. “ It | 
may advance our cause as it will serve to bring into 
contempt the name of their founder, when the 
Christians see a base slave suffering the death he | 
was said to have endured,” 


Short time was allowed to the Numidian to pre- 
pare for his doom. He was to suffer not as a mar- 
tyr, but as a runaway slave. Strictly guarded all 
night, he passed it in prayer and singing hymns to 
the Saviour he had so lately learned to love and 
trust. Early in the morning he was led forth to 
be conducted outside the city, bearing on his 
shoulders a heavy beam with a cross-piece attached, 
on which his arms were to be extended till death 
should put an end to his sufferings. 

As Eros, staggering under the heavy weight of the 
cross, proceeded through the streets of Rome, many 
there were who looked on with horror and dismay at 
(he spectacle. Ccscus, more thoughtful than Gaius, 
nad provided a guard, for he well knew that the 
Christians were already sufficiently numerous and 
powerful to have effected a rescue should they have 
discovered that he was really suffering for holding to 
the faith of the Gospel. A crowd had collected, and 
was following, composed chiefly of such idlers as are 
invariably attracted by any spectacle, though it may 
even be to see a fellow-creature put to death. Gaius 
and some of the other pontiffs walked at some distance 
behind, the motives which induced them to come 
being in no way superior to that of the vulgar mass. 
The condemned slave and his guards had proceeded 


/some way when a litter, preceded by a lictor, was 


seen approaching. It stopped, for the crowd was 
too dense to aliow it to pass; Eros cast up his eyes, 
they met those of the vestal Marcia, horror-struck at 
what she saw. The love of life, the dread of the 
torture prepared for him, prompted the condemned 
slave. Throwing down his burden, before his guards 


| could stop him, he sprang towards the litter, and, 
| clasping the vestal’s feet, claimed her protection. 


“It isgiven,” she answered. “Citizens of Rome, 
the right is mine, as you all know, toset this criminal 
free. Let no man lay hands on him.” 

“ He is free! he is free!” shouted several persons 
from arzong the crowd. “The ancient laws of Rome 
must be supported.” 

The guards and some others seemed unwilling to 
be disappointed of their prey, but the lictors kept 
them off, and some, evidently recognising Eros as 
a Christian, gathering round, bore him off out of 
sight just as Gaius and his companions arrived on 
the spot. They dared not disallow the claim made 
by Marcia, for it had been the privilege of the vestals 
from time immemorial, should they meet a criminal 
going to execution, to demand his release, provided 
the encounter was accidental, and that such was the 
case in this instance there appeared to be no doubt. 

Marcia proceeded on her way, and Gaius, who was 
not altogether displeased at the occurrence, as he 
hoped to recover his slave, returned to the college. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 


BY THE REV, F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., CANON OF WESTMINSTER; AND RECTOR OF ST, MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER 


“ And he did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord.” —2 Curon. xxxvi. 5, 9, 11. 


BUCH is the judgment, so brief, so un- 
#} varnished, so uncompromising, thrice 
repeated, with monotonous reproba- 
tion, of the three last kings of Judah, 
as of nearly all the kings of Israel. 
It is the summary of their influence, the stigma 
attached to their memories, the epitaph carved upon 
their tombs. At the time when a man has just left 
this earth through the strait and dreadful pass of 
death it is rare that anything is spoken of him 
but good. His bad deeds are buried in a silence 
born of that deep and shuddering pity which we 
feel for a poor, weak, imperfect human soul, when 
it has to stand, not before its fellow-sinners, but 
before the awful bar of an All-seeing Judge. It 
is a needful humility, a wise charity, that seals our 
lips. Who are we that we should censure or con- 
demn? The sense of our own sins and short- 
comings silences us. We think that God, not 
man, is thejudge. We say, “ Let him thatis with- 
out sin among as, if such there be, let him only 
cast the first stone.” And there are other reasons 
which make us shrink from blame. One is that 
human lives and human characters are complex. 
The character of no one among us is, as it were, 
rigidly cut out of the solid marble; but, moulded 
and modified by opposing forces, it takes many a 
varying impress, like plastic clay. No man is 
perfectly and immaculately good; no man is utterly 
and irredeemably bad. All the great imaginative 
writers who have seen deepest into the heart of 
man have seen this. If they would be true to 
nature they. must, even in their worst villains, 
leave some redeeming quality; even into their 
loftiest ideals they must introduce some touch of 
weakness or imperfection. The great dramatist, 





who more than any man who ever lived “ saw life | 


steadily and saw it whole,” knew the heart too well 
to describe monsters of perfect wickedness. Even 
his cruel Jew has a deep tenderness for his lost 
wife; even his steely-hearted murderess has a 
human love for her aged father. Making silent 
allowance for human frailty, we do indeed say of 
many a one whom we have thoroughly known, 
“He wasa good man;” but it is very seldom—and 
rightly is it very seldom—that we say of any one, 
least of all of one who has not long died, “‘ He was 
abad man.” You will observe that even Scrip- 
ture does not use that phrase. To say deliberately 
of any man, “ He did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord” is a fearful epitaph, but it is 
less fearful than to say “He was a bad man.” 
There have been cases in which even the best of 








men, through imperfection of judgment, through 
weakness of prevision, have done things which 
have produced an infinity of mischief, perhaps for 
centuries after they have been dead; but in such 
cases, while deploring the deed we condemn not 
the doer, and are sure that the workman will be 
saved even though the work be burned. But wher 
aman has done evil, done it consciously, done ¥% 
deliberately, done it habitually, done it willingly, 
then history, and above all sacred history, un- 
flinchingly records her stern decision. Here, 
under our very feet, sleeps the dust of kings— 
Saxon and Plantagenet, and Tudor and Stuart. 
Does she shrink from pronouncing her judgment 
on “the warlike and the peaceful, the fortunate 
and the miserable, the beloved and the despised ? ” 
Here, where so many hundreds of the living are 
gathered to worship in this vast mausoleum of 
the dead, does not the voice of mankind, which 
circles above the tomb, gather into one full tone, 
and while it praises those who have been victors 
of their enemies and of themselves, does it not 
roll forth its impartial and unanimous judgment 
of the selfish and the base, and condemning alikea 
man and his motives, sum up unhesitatingly where 
need requires, the work of his life, and his signi- 
ficance for the world, in the short sentence, “ He 
did that which was evilin the sight of the Lord ?” 

2. And, if we calmly think of it, again I say 
what a terrible epitaph it is! Let us only try to 
set fully before us what it really means. In this 
troubled world of ours there is, how we know not, 
why we know not, but there is a terrible conflict 
going on. We look round us in the material 
universe, and though here and there we may see 
or conjecture a beneficent design, even in its more 
startling and painful phenomena, we cannot but 
see much to pain and terrify. Agencies of utter 
ruin are at work, no less than agencies of growth. 
There are the lightnings that rend the air, and 
smite the earth; there are the hurricanes that 
uproot the forests, and burst in fury on the seas ; 
there is the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
and the arrow that destroyeth by noonday. If, for 
one moment, in the optimism of satisfied and 
peaceful hours we are ready to argue that love is 
the sole end of the physical creation, then not only 
do poets remind us that 

“ Nature, red in beak and claw 
With ravin, shrieks against our creed ;” 

but eminent philosophers are even found to argue 
that, if they are to judge of God from the world 
alone, they must either conclude that there are 
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tivo gods—one good and one bad—or (and oh, may 
He pardon these wild and wandering cries !) that 
God is either unmerciful or weak. And if we turn 
for comfort to the world of man, the first aspect is 
not more encouraging. There is sorrow and 
sighing everywhere around us. Not a bowshot 
from this abbey there is a flood of misery, of 
which much has, but of which also much has net, 
been deserved. Quite close around us is poverty, 
sickness, struggle, blasphemy, despair. There are 
fathers broken-hearted for their daughters’ shame ; 
there are mothers whose tears fall on the faces of 
their dead sons; there are families of innocent 
children reduced well-nigh to starvation by the 
drunkenness of their parents; there is a whole 
world of struggling, crowding, multiplying, squalid, 
irreparable distress. And, once more, how is it 
when we look into our own hearts? Is all peace 
there? Oh, if we be the true children, the faith- 
ful servants of God, it may be peace; it may be 
peace if our souls are close shut against sin be- 
cause they are preoccupied with hope, and faith, and 
love. Hut in your heart, and yours, and yours, is it 
altogether peace? Are there no ill-regulated pas- 
sions, no wicked desires, no rebellious thoughts, 
no evil joys of the imagination, no struggle of the 
flesh against the spirit, no law in the members 
warring against the law of the mind? And when 
we have thus looked at the intelligent and the un- 
intelligent creation, at the world without and the 
world within, at the spectacle of— 
**Wasted lands; 
Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and 
fiery sands ; 
Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships and 
praying kands,” 

what hope is there, if there be no faith to 
lighten the mystery; no answer or redress behind 
the vail? What hope is there, if all these praying 
hands be uplifted not to a loving father, not even 
to a personal being, but only to dead laws, only to 
blind chances, only to material vortices, only to 
passionless forces—forces stern as fate, blind as 
tyranny, merciless as death, which have no ears to 
hear, no heart to pity, no arm to save P 

3. Ah, my brethren, the only hope, the only 
remedy is that there is a God, a merciful God, a 
loving Father ; though he slay us, yet will we have 
trust in Him; it is He that hath made us, and not 
weourselves, we are the people of His pasture, and 
the sheep of His hand. And we know, or if we 
know not, we believe—and there is a belief which 
is deeper than knowledge, and a conviction more 
absolute than sight —we believe because Christ 
has told us, and the voices of God without are re- 
verberated in unmistakable echo by the divine 
consciousness within, that this our God willeth not 
theevil, that He hates it, that He is against it, that 
He desireth not the death of a sinner, that without 
Him not a sparrow falleth to the ground, that He 





numbers the very hairs of our heads; that neither 
sin nor misery shall be eternally victorious, but 
that when the fulness of the time has come, He 
shall fling death and hell themselves into the lake 
of fire. And if we believe this (if we do not, surely 
we can in no wise call ourselves Christians), 
then the one aim and object of every good man 
will be to be a fellow-labourer with God; to re- 
medy to the best of his little power, at least in 
his own little sphere, the disharmony of earth’s 
broken music, to lighten the pressure of sorrow, 
to diminish the sources of misery; to try to make 
men about him wiser, purer, stronger, better, 
happier in this cause; if need be, to pour out his 
very soul unto death. A man, if he be indeed a 
man, will feel—* Here is evil around me on every 
side, sorrow, sickness—worst of all, if not the 
ultimate source of all—sin. There is much in life 
which I do not and cannot understand, but one 
thing at least I see, one guiding principle is as 
plain to me as the body of heaven in its clearness— 
it is that the distinctions between right and wrong 
are eternal distinctions; it is that I was created to 
be on the side of right and not of wrong; it is that 
every nobler affinity of my nature is for good and 
not for evil; it is that man was made for righteous- 
ness as the trees of the forest for light. And 
this endeavour after righteousness I believe that 
God Himself will bless; but if I am deceived, if 
virtue be a dream, if immortality be an halluci- 
nation, if God be but the shadow of our better 
thoughts projected out of us, if I am but con- 
spicuously fooled by delusive phantoms which I 
took for sacred facts, still even then I will do, I 
will serve, I will adore that which I call lawful 
and right; I can no other, though then I freely 
admit that the pillared firmament is rottenness, 
and earth’s base built on stubble.” 

4, But if God be God, if good be indeed good, what 
shame, what shipwreck, lie in the words, “ He did 
that which was evil” as the summary of a man’s 
life!’ How completely does it imply the reversal 
of every true condition of existence; how does it 
empty out of life all that makes any life worth 
the living ; what awful meaning does it give to the 
words of immeasurable ruin, uttered by lips of 
immeasurable love, “It were good for that man 
that he had never been born.” 

So that if indeed there be in these words so ter- 
rible a significance, ought we not each very care- 
fully to consider what is the aim, what the 
influence, what will be the epitaph of our lives, 
what the summary which will be written of them 
on the pages of that book which lies ever open at 
the foot of the throne of God? I have no time to 
enter upon minor distinctions. I shall not speak 
of those lives which are merely neutral and nuga- 
tory, and meaningless in dull, dead comfort and 
selfish apathy. Considering, indeed, that the life 
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injuring others by idle example, burdening others | honest pay for the losses occasioned by the dis- 
with neglected duties—must we not say even of | honest, or if he habitually charges more than that 
such a life, “If it bear fruit: if not, cut it down, | which he knows to be fair and just, or if he keeps 
why cumbereth it the ground? ”—must we not | and uses the false balances, and the deceitful 
say of one who lives such a life, “He did that weights; oh, seeing that such a man, if he call 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord?” Yes! | himself a Christian, has a lie in his right hand, 
but even more sternly must the verdict be uttered | secing that the trade of such a one as regards his 
of lives actively bad; and as I glance at one or two | fellow-men is either an injury or a falsehood, must 
of these as specimens, let us ask ourselves, with | it not be said, must not his own conscience say 
utter sincerity, whether our life belongs to any | of the life of such a one as this, “ He did that 
such class as these? which was evil in the sight of the Lord!” 

(a). Let us, for instance, take the life of the selfish | (c). I take another case—an educated man, a pro- 
pleasure-seeker, in whatever class he is. Of the | fessional man, an intellectual man. Among such, 
utter waste of soul in such a life, of its total | in these days, there are hundreds and thousands 
failure to win pleasure, of the bitterness and em- | who not unfrequently write, and write anony- 
poisonment which follow after feeding on these | mously, in newspapers and reviews. Such a man, 
wild grapes, I will say nothing; but seeing that | without being even suspected, may for years exer- 
in what men call pleasure—in drunkenness and | cise an immense and irresponsible power? How 
debauchery—the soul sinneth not alone; seeing the | if he exercise it basely? How, if he pander to the 
frightful consequences entailed upon the living | desire for vulgar smartness, which generally takes 
world, and upon the yet unborn world of posterity, | the form of unjust criticism, disgraceful inuendo, 
by indulgence in these forms of brutal selfishness, | evil surmise, wounding bitterness, virulent abuse? 
then how awfully pernicious is the life of the | How if—safely anonymous—with the mask he uses 
sensualist. Ifa man has given free rein to his evil | also the poisoned dagger at once to gratify the 
passions, and would see what he has done, let him | lowest tastes of his public and at the same time to 
go to the cells of the asylum and the wards of the | stab in the back those whom he envies and those 
hospital, or listen to the scream at midnight, and | whom he detests ? How if thus—halfhis life long— 
watch the lurid flash of the sullen waters. A cry | attributing motives, blackening reputations, fixing 
of wrathful indignation has just swelled through | low motives into noble deeds, making sad the hearts 
the length and breadth of England at the horrors | which God has not made sad, he prepares, week by 
recently wrought by a foul and brutal seldiery; it | week or month by month, his odious mixture of 
is a righteous cry, it is a noble ery ; none but the | envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness? He 
selfish would deride, none but the cynic sneer at it; | may live respected, he may seem religious, but does 
but might not an accusing conscience start up, and | he escape the all-seeing Eye? Will not the stern 
shriek in the ear of one or another who has joined | voice pronounce of him—the able critic, the smart 


passively useless is and must be actively injurious, | that which he pretends to sell, or if he makes the 
| 


init, “ Thou art the man?” Hast thou never writer, the anonymous slanderer—“ He did that 
+ Diaakod tha sees which was evil in the sight of the Lord ?” 
From the white forehead of an innocent shame, (d). I might goon. I might take the case of the 


And sot o blister there ?* man or the woman of no trade, or profession, or 


When the cry of hundreds, aye of thousands, from | special function in life, who wastes that life in gossip 
the streets of this huge city enters into the ears of | and selfishness, only to eat, and drink,and sleep,and 
the Lord God of Sabaoth, when the angel of the | dress; and I might ask whether God must not say 
nation, lifting up his hand to heaven, asks in his | of such that “ He, or she, did that which was evil.” 
anger, “ Who slew all these?” shall there be | Or I might take even the sacred order of which I 
none to answer? or rather—unless they repent | am a member, and ask whether, of the clergyman 
—on those who have thus destroyed the souls | who lives for himself and not for the truth, for his 
for which Christ died, shall there not fall from | party and not for his Church, who sets an example 
heaven at last the voice of most just condemna- | of the poorest aims and the worldliest standards, 
tion, “He did that which was evil in the sight | who degrades the laws of God into a matter of 
of the Lord ? ” fringes and phylacteries, and the truth of God 

(b). Or, to take a very different case. A man may | into a mixture of dogma and anathemas—I might 
be personally moral, outwardly even religious, not | ask whether of him too it must not be said that 
neglectful of many obvious duties, yet supposing | “ He did that which was evil in the sight of the 
him to be engaged in trade, and that any trade of | Lord?” But I have said enough; for every 
which the tendency is only to ruin, and destroy, and | listening heart, for every tender conscience, I have 
degrade his fellow creatures, or in a trade which, | said enough. And I will only add that—oh, if 
if perfectly honest and lawful in itself is rendered | indeed a sincere and searching examination, as in 
deleterious by fraud, or if what he sells is not | the sight of God, convince us that we are now 
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doing, or have up to this time done, evil in the | he sits there that God sees through his base 


sight of the Lord, then let us very solemnly ask 
ourselves the question, “ What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul? ” Let each who to these indictments must 
answer “I have sinned” look on these words as a 
plain call of God to his individual soul. 
go home determined, at all costs, to amend. _ Let 
the pleasure-seeker—if such there be—who in his 
selfishness has slain souls and put a stumbling- 
block before Christ’s children, repentingin dust and 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Let him | 


ashes, vow henceforth to devote his life to utter | 


penitence. Let the fraudulent tradesmen—if such 
a one be here—go home and break his unjust 
balances, and melt his deceitful weights. Let him 
who is engaged in any pursuit which does more 
harm than good to his fellow-creatures, face even 
earthly ruin rather than eternal loss. Let the 
bitter, envious, anonymous calumniator, know as 


motives, and reads the bad secrets of his corroded 
heart. Let the man or woman of the world de- 
termine to find some serious work for the cause 
of Christ. Let the clergyman learn to love his 
Church better than his party, and God better even 
than his Church. Oh, let all of us, with all our 
heart, examine and see what our lives are like; 
and if indeed we find that they are evil, remem- 
bering how short our time is, make our peace with 
God ere it be too late—come to Him in our 
Saviour Christ, determine to count all else as loss 
but His approval: say, “ As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord;” avoid the fearful con- 
demnation, “‘ He did that which was evil;” desire, 
above all earthly things, to hear that high sen- 
tence of God’s approval, ‘“ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord!” 


HELEN QUATERMAINE; 
OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST IN THE WINNING.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
j THE SANDONS. 


y was, by general acclama- 
tion, proclaimed a holiday. 
There was so much to tell, 
so much to show her, that 

2 every one waseager to win 

her attention, and she was 

forced to compromise mat- 
ters by giving up the morning to the 
children, on condition that she should 
be permitted to have the remainder of 
the day to devote to mamma and Milly. 

The weather was mild enough to allow 
of a long stroll, and, armed with baskets and wands, 
they set off to the copse to collect the last beech- 
nuts of the season; but Helen instinctively paused 
at the entrance of the lane leading to the moorland, 
to ask for Mr. Elsley. 

“Clive was well, 


and his church had been ' 


opened,” Ida said, “but he was not residing at his | 


cottage yet;” and then Milly entered into a lengthy 
explanation of the cause of this, A friend of his, 


a curate at the east of London, whose table was sur- | 
rounded with olive branches, had not only caught | 
an infectious disease during his visits, but seen his | 


children one after the other prostrated with this 
same terrible complaint. To give Mr. Sandon and 
his family the change of air the doctors pronounced 
absolutely necessary, Clive had taken his duties, and 


' with babies. 


installed the pale Londoners in his own dwelling on 
| the moor, there to gain health and strength from a 


HE day after Helen’s return | diet of milk and oatmeal, and the pure breezes that 


| blew so freshly over the wide expanse. 
| Helen and her cousins met the curate’s children 
in the copse, demure, precocious little creatures, more 
inclined to hang about their mother’s skirts while she 
talked to the cousins than to join in the boisterous 
frolics of the young Irbys. Penned up in a narrow 
house, in a neighbourhood where they could never 
be permitted to go out without their parents, they 
scarcely knew what play meant. But when they had 
been enticed into a scramble after curious fungi for 
| their father’s specimen case, the thankful mother 
talked freely to Helen of the terrible time she had 
just passed through: a time when neighbours avoided 
| the house, the only useful servant suffered her selfish 
terrors to drive her away, and the overburdened wife 
and mother went from bed to bed, not knowing whick 
of her dear ones she should first be called upon to 
part with, 

“T was almost worn-out,” she proceeded to say, 
“when Mr. Elsley heard of our predicament, and 
came to us. John, my husband, and he were chums 
at college, and have kept up a desultory acquaintance 
ever since. It is not sc long since John, hearing that 
he was in town, wanted to ask him to spend a week 
with us, but I was half afraid of the grave bachelor, 
who would not be able to understand the difficulty 
of keeping everything nice in a small house overrun 

Little did I then think how soon I 
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“The thankful mother talked freely to Helen.” —p. 264. 
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should learn to hail the sight of his face, or listen 
for the sound of his footstep.” 

“ Mr, Elsley, unlike most of us,” said Helen, “ does 
not live for himself.” 

Mrs. Sandon assented to this heartily. 

“It was in John’s power once to do him a small 
favour, and never was such a trifling act more nobly 
repaid. I shall thank him as long as I live!” 


Her voice was choked with emotion, but the tears | 


gathering in her eyes gave place to a smile, as she 


went on to say, “I think we are of some use to him | 


with the people here. A little, just a very little, you 
know. We don’t want to take too much credit to 
ourselves ! ” 

“They are an ungrateful set of people,” Helen 
observed, indignantly, “so obtuse, so indifferent! 
They do not appreciate at all the sacrifices Mr. 
Elsley is willing to make for them.” 

‘‘How should they, my dear, while they cannot 


understand his motives for them? But it will come— | 
the better feeling I mean—by-and-by. Mr. Sandon | 


has paid a great many visits to the dell. He is still 
weak, and soon tired; oh, if you knew how I have 
dreaded the thought of his going back to the close- 


crowded district in which we live! He makes his | 


fatigue an excuse for resting a while sometimes in 
one cottage, sometimes in another; and since the 


people have understood how he caught his illness, | 


and what Mr. Elsley has done for us, they have been 
quite interested, quite kind. They have brought 
my children nuts and berries, gifts that must have 
cost them what is worth more than money, some 
little trouble; and I am often asked when Mr. 


Elsley is coming back, which proves that they are | 


not quite as indifferent to him as you fancied. But 
how Iam talking! Are you not tired of listening ?” 
And Mrs. Sandon, who had forgotten that Miss 
Quatermaine was a comparative stranger, looked 
embarrassed. However, Helen was so cordial, so 
sympathetic, that when the children claimed their 
mother’s attention, she did not go away without 
exacting a promise that her cousin would accom- 
pany Milly in her next visit to the moorland cot- 
tage. 

“T do not think Mr. and Mrs. Sandon will ever go 
back to their unhealthy London parish,” Milly con- 


fided to Helen, when this rencontre was discussed 
“When Clive learned from the | 


after luncheon. 
physician that Mr. Sandon is not likely to have his 


health there, he exerted himself to get him a curacy | 
in the country. One has offered ata village near 


here,” 

* And he has accepted it? No? How foolish!” 

“There is an obstacle in the way,’ Mrs. Irby 
explained. “The only house they could have is so 
highly rented that they could not venture upon it 
unless Mr. Sandon were well enough to take private 
pupils.” 

“It is very unfortunate,” said Milly, “ Mrs. 


| Sandon would step into the breach if she could meet 
| with some children to educate with her own.” 

“The very thing!” cried Helen, joyfully, “I will 
| place my little protégées under her charge. Could 
| there be a better arrangement for all parties!” 

But Mrs. Irby did not express her approval of 
the idea as readily as Milly. “It would be very 
expensive,” she said, “and there were orphan schools, 
into which she dare say the little Grahams would 
be admitted at a much lower rate.” 

“But I never intended to fulfil my promise to 
Mrs. Cameron in the cheapest way I could discover,” 
| Helen promptly responded. “It was tacitly under- 
| stood by both of us that I should as far as lay in 
my power, fill her place towards them. They are 
the offspring of persons in my own rank of life, and 
| I know that their poor nurse expected, or at least 
hoped, they would be tenderly reared. My allowance 
from papa is so ample that I can very well afford to 
clothe and properly educate these helpless little 
ones,” 
| And only think, dear mamma, how this plan of 
| Helen’s would relieve and help the Sandons!”’ Milly 
| reminded her mother. 

«Yes, child, but your cousin may marry; will her 
husband be willing to take upon himself the expenses 
she is proposing to incur?” 

“Tf I ever do marry,” Helen interposed with 
| heightened colour, “my husband will be, I hope, 
' of too generous a spirit to cavil at my fulfilling a 
| promise made to the woman who saved me from 
a dreadful death. Is that objection answered ? then 
pray don’t raise any more, dear Mrs. Irby.” 

“T am silenced if not convinced of the prudence 
of your plans; only let me beg you not to enter upon 
| them without thoroughly counting the cost. One 
_ expense leads so easily to others, that we are apt to 
: forget how money slips through the fingers, and how 
much easier it is to be liberal than to be just.” 

“You do not imagine I shall ever neglect to be 
that ? ” cried Helen, half offended at such a hint. 

“You cannot help yourself, my dear, unless you 
ascertain what sum you can afford to spend in your 
charities, as well as in other things; to give a large 
subscription to some object, however deserving, 
while the dressmaker is left unpaid is not right, is 
aby 

Helen, who knew that she could not be accused of 
anything of the kind, thought that Mrs. Irby spoke 
with more earnestness than the subject warranted. 
Her indulgent father would never refuse to increase 
her pocket-money if she told him how she was em- 
ploying it ; but she readily promised to be prudent, 
and keep account of her expenditure ; and then began 
to talk of something else. 

“How was Milly; stronger than when they 
parted?” 

Mr. Irby, who had joined them, answered for his 
daughter, that she was very well, never betier. 
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Indeed,” he added, “I cannot remember Milly ever 
ailing anything beyond a cold; it’s this dear over- 
anxious mamma who fancies that her chicks were 
cosseting every time she sees them change colour. 

Milly laughed with her father, but Helen, who was 
looking at her attentively, perceived that she was 
frightfully thin, and that the hectic spots upon her 
cheek were very different to the rosy hues of health. 
Mrs. Irby saw the grave steadfast look, and hastened 
to reassure Helen—or was it herself ? 

“Milly has grown so fast lately; she will be 
stronger by-and-by. She does not complain.” 

“Tam as well as usual,” her daughter hastily re- 
plied. ‘Has no one whispered to Helen the great 
and glorious news we have had in reserve for her? 
Only think, cousin mine, papa proposes to take us on 
the Continent! Ah, you did not guess at such tidings 
as these, did you? We are to start directly after 
Christmas. Papa cannot tear himself from the 
roast beef of England till that season is over; but 
with the first week of the new year we are to take 
wing, and run away from the fogs and east winds of 
our biting English spring. Doyou like the idea?” 

“Very much; but where do you propose going?” 

“First to Paris, where papa promises us a week or 
two; then, by easy stages, to a charming spot in one 
of the southern provinces that he and mamma visited 
during their bridal tour.” 

“ But who will form your party ?” 

“The present assemblage,” answered Milly, gaily. 
“Mamma, papa, you, Ida, and myself. The boys 
will go to school, and Miss Bent will reign here as 
vice-queen and ruler of the nursery; but if we 
succeed in finding commodious quarters she is to 
join us with the little ones. Just imagine, if you 
can, the novelty of living in some quaint old chateau, 
such as we often read of! ” 

“Nothing could be more delightful!” exclaimed 
Helen, excited by the prospect of such a change from 
the monotony she had been dreading. ‘ How long 
are we to remain there ?”’ 

“In that, my dear,” said Mr. Irby, indulgently, 
“T think we had better be guided by circumstances ; 
you young people may soon tire.” 

But an indignant exclamation from his daughters 
stopped him. 

“No, indeed, papa, we shall not be so capricious ; 
of course we shall all be glad to turn our steps 
homeward when the summer draws near. I would 
not lose the beauty of our English May and June, 
would you, Helen? but there are long long weeks of 
enjoyment to be had before that time comes.” 

“Weeks of idleness,” said Mr. Irby, shaking his 
head, and trying to look serious. 

“Not exactly, sir. Ida and I will improve our- 
selves in the language, Helen shall fil: her sketch- 
book, and you can set us a good example by ex- 
ploring the country, and taking notes. No one shall 
be really idle but mamma; and 





she, with no cares | 


of housekeeping to harass her, shall have such a 
calm, restful time, that we shall bring her home 
looking and feeling quite young again. Could there 
be a more delightful plan? Iam counting the days 
already, and so is papa, I’m sure of it!” 

Mr. Irby laughed, and acknowledged that Milly 
was not far wrong. He was a true Briton, and 
thought no country comparable with his own, but 
the weeks of cold dull weather we were now looking 
forward to were apt, in a quiet place like this, to 
drag, and it would be an agreeable change to spend 
them abroad. Yes, he should be pleased to re-visit 
the south of France, if only to show his daughters 
the spots where he and their mother once spent some 
very happy days. 

“T hope,” he added, the next minute, “ that it is 
not merely from courtesy to us, my dear Miss 
Quatermaine, that you have given in your approval 
of our plans.” 

“By no means. I have always felt a desire to see 
Paris, but ” and then Helen paused, scarcely 
knowing whether she would be justified in remark- 
ing that Mrs. Irby was taking no part in these 
joyous anticipations. She had resumed her needle- 
work as soon as the subject was broached, and had 
neither raised her head nor spoken since. 

Her husband divined the meaning of Helen’s pause, 
and glanced towards the silent figure on the opposite 
side of the hearth. It was with a little vexation in his 
tones, he observed that they must not expect mamma 
to concur in these arrangements very heartily—she 
was one of those home-keeping dames who never 





cared to leave their own nest. 

“ Not if I carry some of my nestlings with me?” 
she asked, pleasantly. “Indeed, I should like the 
trip very much, but isn’t it rather premature to 
talk as if it were a decided thing, while we know 
that we may not be able to indulge ourselves in 
it?” 

“Pooh, nonsense!” w 
fond you are of imagining 
likely to hinder us, You 
sanguine, but you certainly will not cure me by 
always rushing off to the reverse.” 

Mrs. Irby sent Ida in search of some silk she 


~] 


s the sharp retort; “how 
obstacles that are never 
chide me for being too 


¢ 


wanted, and sewed on again more diligently than 
before, while Milly tried to introduce a new topic by 
asking Helen some questions respecting some lecture 
she had attended at the Royal Institution ; but Mr. 
Irby, after fidgeting about the room for a few 
minutes, came back to his seat, and claimed Helen’s 
attention. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
¢ TREATY. 
Wrrn all the glee and self-pride of a man who 
fancies that he has been displaying great tact and 


business powers, he told Helen how the railway 
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company were contemplating a branch line, to 
connect two of the principal market-towns. From 
this line they expected to reap large profits, but, 
owing to the hilly nature of the ground, it must 
either be carried across a corner of Mr. Irby’s pro- 
perty, or they must embark in the costly enterprise 
of draining a marsh in the valley, an undertaking of 
such magnitude that they hesitated to attempt it. 

Incited by his solicitor to take advantage of this 
difficulty, Mr. Irby had consented to sell the land 
they required, but at a much higher price than the 
would-be purchasers were willing to give. 

“ And so they are holding off; but it is foolish of them 
to do so—very foolish; for Tapely assures me that 
they have no alternative; they must eventually give 
me what I demand. I hope you understand that 
this is quite a legitimate proceeding,” he inter- 
rupted himself to remark. ‘Milly doesn’t seem 
satisfied about it, but then, as I tell her, she is 
young and romantic. She does not take into con- 
sideration that this is purely a business transaction, 
and that I am clearly justified in selling my ground 
for as good a price as I can get for it. One must be 
a little hard sometimes; really one must,” and Mr. 
Irby, through whose fingers money always slid he 
knew not how, leaned back in his chair in a very 
self-gratulatory state of mind. To make a good 
bargain for once in his life would silence reproach 
for ever. 

“ Helen looks from one to the other of us,” Mrs, 
Irby observed, “as if she were puzzled to know what 
connection there can be between this chaffering over 
a few acres of land and our visit to the Continent. 
The explanation is that in the first flush of pleasure 
at the prospect of receiving a large sum Mr, Irby 
promised that it should be devoted to a pleasure 
trip, and not only forgets, but induces Milly and 
Ida to ignore the fact, that this money is only in 
perspective.” 

“Mamma dear, you are really provoking,” her 
husband remonstrated ; “is not the business all but 
decided? Did not the company’s solicitor say in 
your own hearing that he supposed I must have what 
I asked? Why do you try to damp the pleasure of 
the children? If you object to our scheme say so,” 

“TI do not object,” she answered, earnestly; “I 
should be glad if Milly could be shielded from the 
piercing winds of our spring, but I should like to be 
sure that it is practicable.” 

“The girls shall have their holiday, I have said 
it,’ Mr. Irby answered, doggedly, and, with his good- 
humoured face less placid and smiling than custo- 
mary, he whistled his favourite dog, and went out. 

Milly busied herself for a little while about her 
mother’s work-table, putting the reels of cotton into 
their places, and then Helen heard her say softly, 
“Are you quite sure that you have no dislike to 
papa’s plans? Indeed, mamma dear, I’d rather stay 
at home always tkan see you vexed or worried.” 





“T have no dislike to it,” was the reply ; “ Ishould 
not be sorry if I could prevail upon your father to let 
this house—for our establishment, though small, isa 
sadly expensive one—and live abroad for a few years, 
What troubles me, Milly, is the disappointment that 
may be in store for you all. I cannot feel as certain 
as papa does that the company will agree to his 
terms.” 

“But every one says they must,” her more san- 
guine daughter reminded her; “and oh, mamma, to 
think of being able to carry you away from all your 
cares ; to see you holiday-keeping and idling in some 
lovely garden, whilst your daughters, who are never 
able to spare you here, are helping some quaint old 
French dame, with high cap and long gold earrings, 
to make omelets and all sorts of queer little dishes 
for dinner! I wish you could look forward to it as 
joyfully as I do!” 

Mrs. Irby did not speak, but she raised her face 
that the kiss Milly was placing on her forehead 
might fall on her lips; and her daughter, satisfied 
that mamma only spoke as she did from her habitual 
prudence, danced off to the study, taking Helen with 
her, to hunt for a map of France, and trace the route 
to the southern department in which the village 
was situated to which Mr. Irby proposed that they 
should go.” 

It was in the midst of an animated discussion as 
to whether it would be pleasantest to see Paris in 
going or returning, that the Indian mail came in, 
and a letter for Helen was put into her hands. It 
was from her father; it was that answer to her 
own which she had been longing, yet dreading, to 
receive, 

She carried it to her own room, yet it was some 
time before she could resolve to open it. Whether 
it contained the sharp rebukes she was conscious of 
deserving, or those more tender reproaches which are 
given as much in love as anger, she trembled to 
peruse it, and it was on her knees that she at last 
found courage to unseal the envelope. 

Twice Helen slowly read every line before she was 
able to take in the sense of its contents, for they 
were, in many respects, utterly at variance with what 
she had been expecting to receive. She did not 
know, and fortunately for her own comfort she did 
not guess, that this letter was dictated by a sorrow- 
ful conviction that the writer’s days were num- 
bered. 

For some years Colonel Quatermaine had been 
troubled occasionally with attacks which he sedulously 
concealed from his daughter, and refused to regard 
as anything more than the effects of a little additional 
exertion; but since Helen’s departure for England 
he had been forced to consult a physiciin, who did 
not disguise from him that these attacks were 
symptoms of the existence of an incurable malady, 
which might at any moment terminate his life. 

Knowing this, he had, as far as it was possible, 
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put his affairs in order, and his only earthly trouble 
was the position of his daughter. Unable to be him- 
self her protector, he was now inclined to regard more 
leniently the shortcomings of Maurice Dunlop. Helen 
loved this young man, and his refusal to be sepa- 


rated from her seemed to prove that his affection | 


was equally great. He had certainly acted very 
badly in endeavouring to persuade her into a hasty 
marriage; but while Helen in her confession had not 
spared herself, she had, without intending any dis- 
honesty, palliated the conduct of Mr. Dunlop as far 
as it was possible to do so; and there was no one to 
tell the anxious father how insidiously his own motives 
had been misrepresented. 

“T cannot sdy, my child”—it was in this manner 
he wrote— I cannot say that your choice has fallen 
on the consistent Christian to whom I hoped to see 
you united. Maurice Dunlop’s character stands high 
as an intelligent and able man, but ah, Helen, do not 
you understand that something more is wanting to 
satisfy me, and give that sanctity to your union 
without which it can never be a truly happy one ? 
Still, my dear, it may be as you have hinted, that I 
have permitted myself to be prejudiced against him, 
and that, if I had questioned him more closely and 
kindly, I should have found that he is not as indif- 
ferent to religion as I have been led to believe. 
Helen, Iam not with you to discuss this point; I 
know how often a pareat errs in the very excess of his 
love, and I am quite willing to admit that I may 
have done so. If I have, I regret it, and am willing 
to atone for it. I will also tell you that it would be 
a great consolation to me to know that you were 
wedded to one who could watch over and shield you 
from trouble as fondly as I have striven to do. 

“Will Mr. Dunlop be this guide and protector to 
my daughter? Does she feel that she can trust her- 


self to him, remembering that she makes him, not ' 


only the companion, but the direztor of her future 
life? Reflect seriously before you answer these 
questions, If you have this faith in him— and re- 
member I rely on you not to decide too hastily—you 
have my consent to wed him, on condition that he 
submits to a twelve months’ probation.” 

Helen hae read thus far when a tap at the door 
disturbed her. A gentleman was below who desired 
to see her immediately. 

Half willing, half reluctant, she descended. It 
was, as she foreboded, Mr. Dunlop, who had heard 
from Colonel Quatermaine by the same mail, and 
instantly hurried to her. Helen felt that she wanted 
time for thought; that in listening to him now she 
was not obeying her father’s injunctions. But with 
Mr. Dunlop chiding her for her scruples, and solemnly 
pledging himself to be all that she could wish, she 
was easily induced to promise that at the end of the 
twelvemonths—or earlier if the Colonel could be per- 
suaded to remove the embargo—she would become 
his wife, 

While he remained with her, Helen persuaded her- 
self that she was happy, but when he had left her, 
the renewed engagement into which she had entered 
weighed upon her like iron, and she astonished 
Milly and Mr. Irby, by receiving their congratula- 
tions with a burst of tears. However, she was calm 
by morning, and assuring herself rather doggedly 
that it was no use looking either backward or forward. 
Her father had given her permission to be happy her 
own way, and she ougnt to be very grateful, very glad. 

How was it, though, that her heart contradicted 
her words, and that she found herself now that it 
was too late, seriously considering whether handsome, 
imperious Maurice Dunlop would prove to be the 
husband with whom alone her father had sanctioned 
her union ? 

(To be continued.) 
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* Quit you like mer; be strong.’’—1 Cor. xvi. 13. 


et MONG the various delusions which 

# keep men back from God, the strangest 
is that which thinks of religion as un- 
} manly. 

It is likely that as many people are 
laughed out of eternal life as are tempted out of 
it; and as Christ warned his disciples not to be 
ashamed of Him before men, and Paul besought 
Timothy not to be ashamed of the Gospel nor of 
him, so there are places still where one is not 
willing to be taken for a saint, a Christian, a pious 
person. Many would be proud, if their country 
were slighted beyond the seas, to speak out—to 





say, “I am a British subject,” who are ashamed, 
when boastful and self-indulgent men laugh at 
Christianity as weak and womanish, to make 
answer, “Iam acitizen of the golden city, and I 
hold her poorest dwelling to be fairer than your 
palaces; I am a subject of the King Immortal, and 
I count the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
all your treasure.” 

» Where have the slanderers of our faith dis- 
covered that its confession is an abject thing? 
Not in her own language, for that is high and 
spirit-stirring ; she bids us stand fast in evil days, 

| and endure hardness as good soldiers, and resist 
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unto blood, and not grow weary nor faint in mind, 
and for Christ’s love to desire the fellowship of 
His sufferings, and to count it all joy when we 
fall into divers temptations. 

Do you find anything weak or tame in the call | 
to quit you like men and to be strong? 

The truth is, that every argument whereby | 
religion is made to appear a méan and bloodless 
thing, fit, perhaps, for a sick-bed and the feebleness | 
of second childhood, can itself be retorted heavily 
upon those who put it forward. Out of their own 
mouths we can condemn them. | 

Sometimes they find terms, phrases, manners | 
of speech, which once were vivid and full of mean- | 
ing, but are now flat and tasteless, and from these 
they argue that all religious profession is hollow 
mockery and “cant.” As if literature were all 
dead and pulseless because bad poets go on talking 
about the gods and goddesses, Apolloand the muses, 
Venus and the turtle-doves, and all the machinery 
of two thousand years ago. The world has at least 
as much “cant” as the Church has; and it ranges 
from the signature of a letter threatening you with 
law proceedings by “ your obedient servant,” to 
the invocation of the muses by the last epic bard. 

Sometimes they find out a hypocrite, and argue 
that there are no sheep, because they have dis- 
covered a wolf in sheepskin. In truth, hypocrites 
prove that there are real Christians, just as a wolf | 
in sheep’s clothing would prove that there are 
gentle creatures whom he counterfeits. A copyist 
always proves the existence of a pattern. 

But what would such objectors think, if we re- 
torted their own argument, consenting to bear the 
reproach of our most unworthy, provided they, on 
the world’s side, accepted the shame of their vilest 
and most disgraceful. The Christian must blush 
for every hypocrite. Then the worldly man must 
blush for the foul, the profligate, the spoiler of the 
widow and the orphan, for the pirate, for the secret | 
poisoner. These all belong to his side in this par- 
tition of ignominy. And, after all, he is answer- 
able even for our traitors, as well as for his own 
reprobates. The hypocrite became such by obey- 
ing the world, not by obeying Christ. It was 
greed, ambition, or indulgence that made him 
what he is; worldliness ruined him, and piety 
would have saved him. 

But repentance, and the receiving of gratuitous 
favours, and the life of obedience, of humility, and 
of self-restraint, are not these unworthy of man’s 
lawful pride? On the contrary, we claim for these 
graces and virtues that they are the perfection of | 
manhood ; and all that is bold and chivalrous in | 
human nature is on our side, and against him who 
began operations by deceiving a woman behind 
her husband’s back. 

I. Is the follower of Christ unmanly because he 
has confessed sins, and asked for pardon? LEx- 





perience does not say so. The conscience which 
has been relieved is always more serene than the 
burdened conscience in shipwreck, in a conflagra- 


| tion, or when even so much as a thunderstorm is 


in the sky. Nor does reason call it more dignified 
to swagger through life defiantly, and at last, from 
mere terror, on a bed of death, to tremble and 


_ ask mercy. 


One may grant that a blameless and perfect 
man should have no need of such abasement, and 
should keep clear of confession by keeping clear of 
sin. But our hope of this is gone. We have 
sinned: we have grieved the Father of our Spirits 
and the Redeemer of our souls from death, and 
the Spirit who would restrain us from sin. We 
are not asked to confess what is untrue. 

What, then, should we think of one who wrongs 
habitually the friend by whose bounty he is fed, 
and whom he knows to be keenly hurt by the in- 
gratitude which his favours do not disarm? What 
if he refuses to accept a plan of reconciliation 
which it has cost his generous friend dearly to 
work out? What if he bitterly reproaches others 
who were in the same position, but who ask pardon, 
and receive it? What if he were shamelessly to 
confess that by-and-by, when he dares not presume 
further, he intends to go through some form of 
contrition, which he hopes may impose upon his 
benefactor ? Is this manly? or is it an overdrawn 
picture of the sinner who laughs at a Christian 
life, but hopes to die a Christian death ? 

II. But then a Christian must be humble, must 
give up all hope of glory for himself, and be willing 
to ascribe all to God. In actual experience, how- 
ever, it is not found that boastful and self-asserting 
men are always the most competent and admirable. 
Who was it, when all science sat down at his feet 
to learn, who proclaimed himself to be a child on 
the beach, occupied with shells, and igaorant of 
all the depths beyond? It was Newton. Who 
was it, when his country had been delivered by his 
“iron nerve to true occasion true,” who declared 
that he owed all to his private soldiers, and that 
whenever he got into a scrape they always got 
him out of it? It was Wellington. 

No one gains or achieves anything but he who 
is willing to accept, to be docile, to be under obli- 
gations, for the question applies in temporal things 


| and eternal things alike—‘ What hast thou that 


thou hast not received?” And the man who con- 
fesses his obligation is not more deeply indebted 
than his neighbour, but only more truthful. And 
truth is manliness. 

III. Or is it unmanly to live a sober chastened 
life, denying ungodliness and fleshly lusts? 

This is what every one does who would rise 
above the crowd, and send his name down the 
ages with the names of the great and wise. He 
scorns delight, and lives laborious days. He toils 
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when others play. He watches when others are | 


asleep. He painfully builds the slow but stately | 
temple of his pre-eminence while others pass their | 
long night-time and brief day asleep in the 
hovel of mediocrity, or rolled in the mire of sen- 
suality. Now these do it to obtain a corruptible | 
crown, but we an incorruptible. Where are the | 
men who were clothed in purple and fine linen a 
century ago, and where are their exploits? Their | 
memorial has perished with them. But the men 
of men, upon whose deathless heads the laurels are 
still green, these were worn out with toil, and pain- | 
fulness, and thought; they were only kept alive by | 
simple habits, and by disdain of the luxuries and | 
vices which some poor creatures boasted as proofs 
of their manhood, having no better proofs to give. 
Not religion alone, but every cause that ever 
asked for heroes and found them, or offered | 
honours and gaye them, found the hero and | 
bestowed the wreath among the self-denying and | 
abstemious, the men whom no bauble dazzled, no | 
indulgence allured, no labour appalled. | 
The spirit of a hero is the same which beats in 
the breast of all who take up a cross for Christ. 
Further, it is only our faith which gives scope 


| 


for large ambitions and aspirations to common | 





ON THE 


7, HAT is making you so restless to night ? | 
we can’t let you out at this hour! 
Lie down like a good dog! Jamie, 
I’m afraid there must be something | 
wrong outside, for I never saw old | 
Hero goon insuch a way before; I 
don’t like it at all, especially when father 
and mother are not at home.” 

** What are you afraid of, Bessie ?” 

“Oh, I can’t tell, but we’re very unprotected here 
in this remote place.” 

“Well don’t frighten the little ones; there’s no | 
danger; if any one should happen to cross the heath | 
at this hour they ’re not likely to harm us.” 

“Aren’t there such things as robbers?” asked 
little Nelly. | 

“Not in these parts,” replied Alick, “indeed, I | 
think they ’re only in stories.” 

“Well, come to bed, children, ’tis full time,” and | 
Bessie led her younger brother and sister into the | 
next room, where, after saying their simple prayer, 
they soon fell asleep, all dangers forgotten. Mean- 
time Hero, who had been lying at his young master’s 
feet, started suddenly up, and renewed his seratchings | 
and whinings at the door, then seizing Jamie’s arm, 
tried to draw him over, saying as plainly as dog 
could speak, “Oh, do let me out!” 


men and women. It is easy for the world to talk 
about rising from the ranks, about free countries 
in which every career is open to the humblest. 


; But the career of most men is fixed before they 


are twelve years old, and it is only a rare and 
happy chance that flashes the light of opportunity 
into the deep mine, where many a gem lies buried. 
But action, achievement, struggle, victory, the 
laurel, and the crown, are offered by the Gospel to 
us all. The attack is certain; the victory may be 
certain also; and no blow well struck is unseen 
by the Dispenser of eternal praise. 

~ But remember that it is not only on the field of 
battle that the fate of campaigns is sealed. Whose 
arms are best and brightest, whose discipline most 


| perfect, whose loyalty most ardent, whose officers 
| most scientific, who brings into the field most 


sinew, most skill, most devotion—that cause shall 
issue from the field pursuing a broken foe. 

Even so, the Christian soldier is equipped and 
trained in the closet when the door is shut, and 
the soul is alone with God. In the olive grove, 
and on the mountain-side at midnight was the 


| strength born’ which witnessed a good confession 


before Pontius Pilate, and which spoiled princi- 
palities and powers, triumphing over them openly. 


BRINK. 


“ What is to be done?” asked Bessie on her return 
to the room, “he’s worse than ever. Let us take a 


| look out of the window,” and drawing aside the 


curtain, the brother and sister strained their eyes 
across the wide heathy plain. The night was dark 
and foggy, and all they could discern was an 
occasional gleam of light flitting over the distant 


| fens. 


‘Will o’ the wisp is busy this evening, wandering 


| about to try and deceive travellers,’ remarked 
| Jamie. 


A long while they watched and listened, but all 
was still. At length the silence was interrupted by 
loud barking, and the dog, in a state of wild ex- 


| citement, bounded with all his strength against the 


closed door. 
“We can’t keep him in,” exclaimed Bessie; “ he’ll 


| waken the children; and yet I’m greatly afraid, for 


we don’t know what may be outside.” 

“T’ll risk it,” said Jamie. 

Hero’s delight was so boisterously expressed, 
that he almost knocked Bessie down, as she took 
refuge behind her brother. At last the door was 
thrown open, and only a blast of cold air rushed in, 
as the excited dog cleared the threshold at a bound, 
and was soon out of sight. Jamie and his sister, 
after carefully securing the door, drew their seats to 
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the fire, and listened for strange sounds, whispering 
together at intervals, 

About half an hour elapsed, when Hero was again 
heard whining and scratching outside, and Jamie 
rose to admit him. 

“T hope he’s content now, and will let us go to 
bed!” said Bessie. But no sooner was the restless 
dog within, than he renewed his mute entreaties, 
and seizing Jamie’s coat, tugged and dragged at it 
with all his might. 

“He certainly wants me to go with him, Bessie. 


I think I’ll venture out to see what’s the matter, | 


though it’s cold and dark, and I never was on the 
moor so late. Perhaps one of the sheep has strayed 
away, and may get lost among the fens.” 

“T’ll not let you go alone,” answered the girl; 
“but ought we to leave the little ones?” 

“No harm will happen them, we can lock the door 
and take the key.” Bessie hurriedly wrapped herself 
in a shawl, and accompanied her brother. 

Hero now seemed quite satisfied, but instead of 
bounding forward as formerly, walked slowly and 
steadily along the little path which led to one of 
the wildest parts of the moor, whilst the two children, 
clinging close together, crept cautiously after their 
guide. 

“’Tis dreary enough here,” whispered Bessie, 
‘though not so dark as I expected. I suppose our 
eyes are getting used to it, but I hope he won’t take 
us very far.” 

On went Hero, however, only turning occasionally 
to encourage his companions by thrusting his cold 
nose into Jamie’s hand, or catching Bessie’s shawl 
between his teeth, and giving it a gentle pull. On, 
on, till the hard-beaten path ceased, and the soft 
springy pasture of the moor was felt beneath their 
feet. 

At length Jamie paused, ‘‘We’d better go no 
further, Bessie, he’s leading us to a deep quag.” 

But there was no fear of old Hero bringing his 
friends into danger. Slowly and cautiously he 
picked his steps over the soft damp ground, to the 
edge of a wide morass, and there stood still. 

“T see something, Bessie, close to where Hero is 
standing, what can it be?” 

The girl drew back a few paces, then, taking her 
brother’s hand, advanced boldly, and, stooping for- 
ward, saw the figure of a boy lying amongst the 
heather and bog-myrtle which skirted the quagmire. 
**Oh, Jamie, I hope he’s not dead, perhaps he’s 
only fainting, see, he moves!” 





Her voice had roused the sleeping boy, who raised 
his head, and looked round, trying to collect his 
thoughts. 

“Don’t attemp to stir,” shouted Jamie, “you’re 
in a most dangerous position. Give me your hand, 
and I’ll help you up to firm ground.” 

“‘T’m so very tired, and my feet are sore,” said a 
faint voice. ‘ Who are you?” 

““We’re friends come to help you.” 

“ Well, I’ve been wandering over this moor ever 
since evening fell, at last I saw a light, and made 
my way here, expecting to find a house, but there 
was none, so, as I couldn’t walk a step more, I lay 
down to rest, and fell asleep.” 

“Come to our cottage,” said Jamie, “’tis not far; 
we’ll help you.” And with Bessie’s assistance he 
raised the stranger, and drew him gently from his 
perilous couch, then led and supported him along 
the narrow path, Hero, as before, acting as guide. 

(To be continued.) 





THE “QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


83. From what words of St. Paul should we infer 
that he always laid down rules for the proper 
conduct of divine service in the churches which he 
established ? 

84. What duties were often performed by the 
Jews on the tops of their houses ? 

85. What one special fast day was appointed to 
be observed yearly by all the Jewish nation ? 

86. In John xxi. 18, 19, our blessed Lord foretells 
the manner of St. Peter’s death. Quote a passage 
in which St. Peter afterwards refers to this. 

87. What king of Israel was assassinated while in 
a state of drunkenness ? 

88. What descendant of the house of Caleb is 
mentioned in the Bible as a very churlish man ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 240. 

74. “Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons? 
or his head with fish spears?” (Job xli. 7). 

75. “He that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, 
he shall surely be put to death, and all the con- 
gregation shall certainly stone him” (Lev. xxiv. 16). 

76. Romans xvi. 21. 

77. The altar of incense, the golden candlestick, 
and the table of shewbread (Heb. ix. 2). 

78. Saul, king of Israel, whose seven sons were 
hanged because of his treachery to the Gibeonites 
(2 Sam, xxi. 6). 
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To quaff life’s water at high noon, 
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How oft the way-worn pilgrim flix 
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First, reading raises far from carth, 
Then prayer unfolds th he skies, 
Abundant blessings find their birth 

In thes 
This aaieiiins of souls wi 


This walking where His Son hath trod. 


two ny ster ies, 


th God, 


7 


If Daniel, tow’rds the holy place 
His windows opening, prayed; 

Oh, thankful boon, oh, wider grace 
To Christian faith displayed! 

Where’er men holy hands of prayer 


Now lift—their Saviour listens there! 


True God, triumphant Man in light, 
An advocate to hear 
Earth’s prayers, upon His 

Sits Jesus, quick to bear 
Our sorrows, all man’s woes, to take, 
While God accepts them for His sake, 


Father's right 





And still in golden vials stored 
The prayers of saints are borne— 

Each whispered sigh, each longing poured 
From anguished breast, or ree 


From sinful heart—these angels bring 
As grateful incense to their King. ad 


-Fair the 
With sunlight, sea, grey shore, 
Dark pine-wood—emblems these to show 
If mortals would adore 
In pray’r their Maker, life would shine 
Vith glory caught from light divin 


wide prospect, all aglow 


Like Jacob, let me wrestle, seek 
Blessings for self to win, 

Long supplicate with Moses meek 
For brethren bound in sin, 

Still the good Giver’s 

And then submit, nor ask in vain. 


love constrain— 





THE COMING DAY. 


BY THE REV. C. B. BRIGSTOCKE, B.A., ENGLISH CHAPLAIN AT HOMBURG, 


“The night is far spent ; the day is at hand.” —Rox. xiii, 12. 


g Tee) what do these words refer ? 


language is obviously metaphorical, 
4, for the words “day” and “night” 

4 cannot be taken in their literal im- 
port. Some explain the term “night” 
as referring to the period of heathen ignorance 
that had so long enveloped the world. Doubi- 
less, in other places—specially in a well-known 
passage of Isaiah—the state of the heathen is 
described as a state of darkness, and the coming 
of Christ into our world asthe appearance: of 
a great light. ‘The people that walked in dark- 
ness have seen a great light; they that dwell 
in the land of the shadow of death upon them 
hath the light shined ” (Isa. ix. 2). If this be 
the meaning of the apostle, then his statement 
amounts to this, that the night of heathen 
ignorance was fast passing away, and that the 
light of Christian truth was dawning upon the 
world. We admit at once that the terms “night” 
and “day” express well the contrast existing be- 
tween the ignorance in which the wisest of the 
heathen lived before the coming of Christ, and the 





The | 


| 


and endued with power from on high, had gone 
forth to the world proclaiming their message of 
reconciliation. When the apostle wrote his ¢ 






| to the Romans the Gospel had been preached for 


some thirty years, and Churches had been organ- 
ised in different parts of the then known world, 
and hence language which fell appropriately from 
the lips of John the Baptist, the forerunner of 
Christ, would sound strange, if it were not abso- 
lutely unmeaning when coming from the lips of 
the apostle Paul. The former referring to the 
public ministry of Christ and to the state of the 
world as affected by His advent, mig¢ht na barely 
say, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The 
latter, St. Paul, could not say so when already 
half a century had elapsed since the Sun of 
Righteousness had risen upon the world, and Hi 


i1S 


| bright rays had illuminated not only Jerusalem, 


Samaria, and the countries round about, but had 
penetrated to the very centre d 


of the civilised world, 
Rome itself. We consider, then, the success of 


| the Gospel in early times, its marvellous triumph 


knowledge imparted since His coming to the | 


humblest of His followers. But we cannot admit 
this to be the correct interpretation of the apostle’s 
words. “The day is at hand,” that is, is fast ap- 
proaching. The apostle could not have written 
eas if referring to the Christian dispensation, for 

“ the day ” in this sense had al Christ 
had appeared, and “ brought life and immortality 
to light.” Christ ] 
His apostles, 


ie ady cove. 


rie 


had risen from the dead, and 
commissioned directly by Himself, 


when compared with the fewness of its agents and 


the number of its adversaries, as fatal to the com- 
mon interpretation of the text, “ The night is far 
spent; the day is at hand.” Heathenism :night 
not yet have received her death-blow, but still 1 
would be most unnatural for any one—specially so 


for St. Paul—to speak of Christianity as only dawn- 


ing upon the world, the day as o1 nly approac! 


when already flourishing Churches existed in the 
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very strongholds of pagan darkness, and an apostle | Lord’s words on this si are mc 
could thank God for the faith and love that wer< 
manifested by converts in Ephesus, Corinth, and } no 
Rome. 

Others, again, there are that tell us that 
“night” and “day” 





mor- 





words. ‘“ Of that day and hour knoweth 
no, not the angels which 

Son, but ihe Pather only’ 
(Mark xiii. 32). Surely none of us would ascribe 
a higher inspiration to St. Paul 


man, are in 





Hearen, not even the 


by the 
we are to understand the con- 





than to the Re. 


trast existing between the Jewish and Christian | deemer himself when — earth, or imagine the 
dispensations. ‘hat a contrast exists between the | former possessed of a knowledge denied t a 
two we cannot deny—a contrast, nevertheless, not latter! The < i, ewe s were inspired men, gil 

so striking as that between the days of Pagan | with power to look into the future. whole 
ignorance and Christian light. It r needless, | of that future was not revealed to in There 
however, to dwell upon this, for this interpreta- | have ever been “times and which the 





tion is obviously exposed to the same objection | Father has kept in His own ite (Acts i. 7). 


that we have just noted as fatal to the former. 
Here, as in the forme 


the Christian dispensation, and St. 


} 
sey 


r case. the day 
’ . 





Paul 


would | 


They looked and saw in the distance a bright era 
awaiting the then struggling and suf fer ring Cl nh 
7 


of Christ—an era of glory that would more ‘Doin 


scarcely have spoken of it as only “a yhen 
it not only existed but had alr tablished 
itsclf in many important centres of the heathen 
world. 

What, then, we to understand by the 
apostle’s language—* The night is far spent; the 
day is at hand ?” 

There remains but one other alternative. Christ 
is “the light of the world,” the day here 
spoken of, as we have scen, does not refer to His 


t hand,” w compensate them for the keenest sufferings and the 
acutest agi of this present time, and their 
personal longings for its arrival, and their desire 
thus to stimulate the faith of their converts, made 
i nearer to them than it really was. Like 
tourists in a mountainous district bent on scaling 
almost inaccessible height, confident in their 
own physical powers, and buoyed up with the 
energy of hope, they see the mountain straight 
before them, and fondly imagine that after a few 


ady es nies 


are 1b seen 


some 


and if 














C first advent, we think it as plain that it refers | hours’ patient endurance they will reach the object 
f directly to His second adyent—to that memor- | of their ambition, and plant their feet proudly upon 
e rable epoch in our history when-Christ shall come | the mountain’s top. ‘They see the point at which 
r again with power and great glory, and when, by | they are aiming glistening beneath the sun, and to 
L- “the brightness of His coming,” He shall scatter | them it seems comparatively near, and anything 
, the darkness in which the world will be till then | but inaccessible. They do not see the valleys that 
L enveloped. It is the day that the apostle speaks | lie between; and it is only after they have started 
t of in other places as “the day of Christ,” and | on the expedition that they learn its real nature; 
“a “the day of the Lord” (2 Thess. 2; 1 Thess. | that there are smaller mountains to be crossed 
f v. 2). It is the day that Christ Himsel f speaks | first, valleys to be traversed, rivers to be forded, 


ic of as the day of His people’s “redemption,” and | treacherous ice-slopes to be climbed, perpendicula 
ic that St. Paul tells us not the Church of Christ | steeps to be struggled with, inch by inch, before the 





only but the whole creation are anxiously waiting | mountain’s summit is reached, and the end of the 


Le for (Luke xxi. 28; Rom. viii. 23). expedition attained. 

ly And if this vn as we contend, the natural And may it not be even thus with the apostles 
of interpretation of the words, how is it that it has | and prophets when caught up into the third 
is been so oftenoverlooked? Theanswer, no doubt, | heaven, and permitted to see the things that are 


ny is this. It has arisen from a well-meaning but 
wholly mistaken desire to vindicate the inspiration 


of the apostle. The : 


coming upon the earth? One object rivets their 
attention—the return of the Lord Jesus—and, 
dazzled with that object, and the future glory of 
the Church 





apostle speaks of the day as 


ot “at hand” i.e., as rapidly approaching, and there | identified with it, they see not the 
hs are those who .contend that he could not have | intervening centuries of suffering, persecution, and 
1a written thus if he foresaw that eighteen or twenty | hardship that that Church must first undergo. 
n- centuries were to elapse between the periods of | Themselves feeling the burden of sin, and longing 





His First and Second Advent. Doubtless hecould | for its removal, the prayer oft upon their lips, 





oes not; but then this foreknowlege with which they | ‘Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly,” as ignorant 
1 credit the apostle is exactly what we deny. | as the humblest of their converts of “the day 
$0 Inspiration implies superhuman knowledge; but | and hour” of their Master’s return, can we wonder 
‘it | whatever limits we may assign to it, it surely | that they should sometimes give wings to their 

} does not imply omniscience; and hence we have hopes, and, while seeking to animate the hearts of 
he no difficulty whatever in believing that a fact | the desponding, or to stir up the sluggish to deeds 


made | of such 


Paul. 


not desirable should be 
was hidden even from St. 


= which it was 


Christian zeal, should language as 
known to him, 


this—* The night is far spent, the day is at hand?” 


use 
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We have spoken cf the apostles’ ignorance of 
ihe time of our Lord’s second Advent. The text 
seems to indicate—and other passages* in his 
Epistles might be brought forward to the same 
effect—that St. Paul regarded it as an event that 
might possibly happen in his own day. Doubtless 
there is wisdom in the Church being kept in this 
uncertainty, for she has thus in successive ages in 
the ever-approaching return of her Lord a thrilling 
motive to watchfulness and holy preparation ; and 
apostolic exhortations based upon the certain fact 
of His return so far from losing do but gain in 
force as years roll onward, and the time of His 
coming draws near. 

We notice the fitness of the expression used by 
the apostle to describe the Second Advent of 
Christ. ‘ The day.” 

1. The day is distinguished from the night by 
light; and the day of days, Christ’s Second Advent, 
will be marked, we believe, by a supernatural brilli- 
ancy of light. When Christ was on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, and His disciples were privileged 
to see something of His glory, we are told that 
“ His face did shine as the sun, and His raiment 
was white as the light!” (Matt. xvii. 2). When 
Christ appeared to Saul of ‘Tarsus on the road to 
Damascus, he and his companions were startled 
and terrified by alight that outshone the sun in 
its meridian splendour (Acts xxvi. 13). There is 
therefore nothing unnatural in the supposition 
that when Christ comes in the fulness of His glory, 
and all the holy angels with Him, His presence 
will be marked by a light before which the sun’s 
light will grow dim. His coming is compared to 
the lightning that dazzles, and destroys (Matt. 
xxiv. 27), and it is expressly said that, “ The man 
of sin” shall be destroyed “ with the brightness of 
His coming ”’ (2 Thess. ii. 8). And more than this, 
we are assured by the prophet Isaiah that ‘“ the 
light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, 
and the light of the sun shall be sevenfold, as the 
light of seven days, in the day that the Lord 
bindeth up the breach of His people, and healcth 
the stroke of their wound ” (Isa. xxx. 26). We know 
not what “ the sign of the Son of man’’ shall be— 
the sign immediately heralding His approach— 
there will be some such—* Then shall appear the 
sign of the Son of man in heaven ” (Matt. xxiv. 30). 
But we believe that when Christ comes He will be 
enveloped in a flood of light that will startle and 
dazzle the inhabitants of the world, and the extra- 
ordinary radianey of which will perhaps as far 
outdo the sun in its splendour as that sun now in 
the fulness of its strength surpasses the brightest 
lights of mere human kindling. 

2. Again, the day reveals, the night conceals. 
For this reason, too, Christ’s Second Advent is 








e1 Cor, xv. 51; 1 Thess, iv, 17 





called “the day.” Christ, when He comes, “ will 
bring to light the hidden things of darkness” 
(1 Cor. iv. 5). And oh, what a day of revelations 
will that be! Human imagination tries in vain to 
conceive it. We are every now and then startled 
at the amount of skeer wickedness that is going on 
beneath the surface of so-called civilised society— 
at the revelation of crimes that had been for 
months, perhaps years, undiscovered, and that 
would have remained undiscovered but for some 
trifling accident, as we call it, more correctly that 
retributive Providence that dogs the footsteps of 
the criminal, and that compels him by some act of 
blind fatuity to be himself the publisher of his own 
crime. What can be conceived more horrible than 
that crime that was prematurely consummated at 
a German port last year (December, 1875), by 
which the crew and passengers of a large steamer 
were consigned to destruction while crossing the 
Atlantic, and on which one of our English journals 
thus commented at the time:—“ Anything so atro- 
ciously diabolical is unrecorded in history, and has 
never found its way into the pages of the most 
morbid sensational literature!” How much, too, 
is going on that we do not call crime but which 
touches very closely upon its borders! How many 
are living beyond their incomes through that pas- 
sion for outward show that is one of the sins of our 
age, each man trying to outdo his neighbour! Men 
call it extravagance, and think little of it; what isit 
but culpable dishonesty that defrauds the honest 
tradesman of his legitimate earnings? These 
are but symptoms, outward symptoms, of that 
disease with which human society is afflicted. 
Nay, who amongst us would willingly submit to 
the public exposure of his whole private and do- 
mestic life? 

How many family discords are smothered up 
from public observation! how many glaring incon- 
sistencies in our daily conduct! how many secret 
indulgences that we feel not to be in harmony 
with the ideal of the Christian life! how many 
bitter words escape from our lips! how many ill- 
natured judgments upon others! Nay, is there 
one amongst us who would allow his most intimate 
friend free access to the chambers of his own heart, 
and pour into his ear every thought that passes 
there? Truly, there is something appalling in the 
thought of the coming of that day in which the 
secrets of all hearts will be disclosed, and the dark 
deeds of centuries made known. 

Now a veil is thrown over the world’s iniquities. 
Men make excuses for each other’s sins. They 
pass lenient and imperfect judgments, and flatter 
themselves that their sins will not find them out. 
But the times of this ignorance are fast passing 
away. “The night is far spent; the day is at 
hand,” and that day will reveal things as they 
are—not as they seem. Christ’s presence will be 
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‘On earth no parents’ love they share, 
But have a Father still in heaven.” 


“THE ORPHANS’ PRAYER.”—4. 277. 
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marked, as we have seen, by supernatural light, 
and that will be an emblem of that light that will 
pour into the darkest corners of each man’s con- 
science, and seatter for ever the delusions of sin. 
The godless and the wicked will not need to hear 
on that day the sentence of their judge. His 
very presence will condemn them, and they will 
try in vain to escape from that presence, and to 
hide themselves from Him that sitteth upon the 
throne (Rey. vi. 16). 

But there is a cheering aspect to this solemn 
truth which we must not lose sight of. The day 
that will reveal the wickedness of the world will 
reveal too the good deeds of the righteous. In- 
deed, it is to this that the apostle chiefly directs 
our attention in the passage already quoted from 
the Epistle to the Church at Corinth. The 
Corinthians, it seems, were in the habit of exag- 
gerating the merits of some of their religious 
teachers, and depreciating others. The apostle 
bids them “judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and make manifest the counsels 
of the heart; and then,” he adds, assuming that 
each teacher was equally faithful, however much 
he might differ from others in attainments, “ shall 
every man have praise of God” (1 Cor. iv. 5). 
Then shall the fitting praise be awarded to each 
teacher. And the truth is equally applicable to 
every faithful disciple. Surely there are some 
amongst us to whom the coming “day” is a day 





of brightness and not of terror. There are those 
who are doing their duty day by day patiently 
and uncomplainingly in that state of life in which 
it has pleased God to call them, submitting quietly 
to those placed over them in the Lord, bearing, it 
may be, with the waywardness of an imperious or 
incompatible temper, fulfilling the hard duties of 
daily self-denial and habitual self-control, doing, 
as opportunity offers, little acts of Christian 
charity—so little as to escape the attention of 
the world, but not that of Him who searches 
the heart. Tried as these are in many ways, few 
things are more trying than to have their good 
deeds evil spoken of, and their Christian acts 
traced to unworthy motives. Is it not refreshing, 
then, to think that when Christ comes He will 
“make manifest the counsels of the heart,” and 
that not the smallest act of love done in His name 
will then lose its reward ! 

“The night is far spent;” and if the abounding 
of iniquity be regarded as one of the signs that is 
to herald in the Second Advent, we may say, with 
even more cogency and force than St. Paul, “ The 
day is at hand!” 

May God give us grace to “ cast away the works 
of darkness and put upon us the armour of light ;” 
so that when that day does burst upon the world, 
we may be “accounted worthy to escape” those 
things that are coming upon the earth, and “ to 
stand ”’—blameless and without reproach—“ before 
the Son of Man!” (Luke xxi. 36). 
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Our Father which art in he2ven!” 


Va) 


> 
€2 UR Father! since the strong right arm, 
That should hav: shielded us from ill, 


Ca : = : 
2 Fails us, do Thou from sin and harm, 
Along life’s course protect us still. 


No mother’s love defends our youth, 
Alone we stand, two babes; and yet 

Those who bui -ove the Lord in truth, 
His watchful care will ne’er forget. 


In life’s wild hour protect the boy, 
Until his latest earthly span ; 

Then poverty shall ne’er alloy 
“The grand old name of gentleman.” 


The darling girl with golden hair 
Guide Thou amid the waves of strif 


ve strife ; 


Make her in heart, as person, fair, 
A gentle maiden, woman, wife. 


So when the toilsome journey’s o’er, 
And all the weary voyage done, 

Upon the happy, heavenly shore, 
Once more the parted shall be one. 


The circle broken here below 
Shall broaden in the perfect day, 
And never more disruption know, 
When former things are passed away. 


Orphans? Ah no! The nightly prayer 
That hopeless word can never leaven ; 
On earth no parents’ love they share, 
But have a Father still in heaven. 
CHARLES Morris 
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and of Fight.” 


Music by CHARLES STEGGALL, Mus, D. 
Organist to the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn. 
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Mighty Monarch! Saviour mild! 

Humbled to a mortal child; 

Captive, beaten, bound, reviled ; 
Jesus, hear and save! 





Throned above celestial things, 
| Borne aloft on angels’ wings, | 
Lord of lords, and King of kings, 
Jesus, hear and save ! | 
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Who shall yet return from high, 

Robed in light and majesty, 

Hear us! help us, when we cry! 
Jesus, hear and save! 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 
SCRIPTURE STORIES.—FourtH SERIEs. 


Chapter to be read—Psalm cvii. (part of). 
Speq? NTRODUCTION. This lesson is intended to 

j/ be a kind of summary of the past lessons. 
It will want special pains on the teacher’s 

part to make it interesting, as there is no 
SuXs narrative to read. Israelites now settled 
down to daily wandering life in wilderness. 
by a map the district in which they wandered (see 
Deut. ii. 1—14).  Kadesh to the north of the eastern 
arm of Red Sea, up and down the wilderness of Zin, 
in the hilly country of Mount Seir. So they con- 
tinued for 38 years, till time of punishment over. A 
few features of the life can be noticed. 

I. Darty Surriies. (Read Ps. evii. 1—7.) Difii- 
eult for us to imagine the life. Picture two million 
people dwelling in tents, all arranged in regular 
order; Taberazacle always in middle, camp around. 
See their daily life. (1) Food. What must all do 
every morning? Obtain food for the day; but 
where in the wilderness? How they would look out 





Show | 





SCHOOL AND HOME. 


No. 10. THE WILDERNESS. 


every morning? what would they see on the ground? 
Little white spots of manna never failed. Now baskets 
are produced; each family gathers its day’s supplies; 
none must be left till next day. Soon the sun 
shines out warmly, and the manna melts away. (2) 
Drink. What have they with them besides? all 
these flocks and herds want water as well as them- 
selves. Wells are few, how can they obtain enough? 
What was done to the rock in Horeb? Yes, and 
those streams never ceased to supply them; through 
the valleys the water always flowed, following them 
(3) Clothing. But what can 
they do when their clothes wear out? this too pro- 
vided for by special miracle; clothes waxed not old 
(Deut. xxix. 5). No need to take skins of animals; 
no need to weave woollen garments ; all left in God’s 
hands. (4) Guidance. Ver. 4 says tuey “wandered,” 
but on special plan. What guided them daily? No 
uncertainty as to road; pillar of cloud always before 
them in day, and pillar of fire by night. 


in their journeyings. 
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Yet with all this could pe be happy. Notice 
some points in their life. Had 
left Egypt, hoping soon to be at Canaan, in few 


(2) Disappointment. 


months at most; now were forty years from it. Always 
going on in same round; seemed to be getting no 


nay, more, all would die before reached the 
Hopes bitterly disappointed, but whose fault 
was it? (2) Hardship. Israelites were a settled 
people; this wandering nomad uncongenial, 
involved a great deal of hard toil; sometimes wished 
themselves back in Egypt as slaves. (3) Remorse. 
Would constantly have the feeling that brought all 
on themselves; might now have been peacefully in 
Canaan. Their own sins brought this punishment. 
Still very much to be thankful for. What should they 
do daily? (ver. 8). 

II. Datny Mercres, (Read 9—21.) A picture of 
the people in their inner life. Many of them did 
long after God; their sins were to them as shadow 
of death (v. 10.) When had they despised God and 
rebelled against him? Remind of murmurings at 
Red Sea, doubting God’s power, their loathing the 
manna (ver. 18), and demanding flesh ; their rebel- 
lion at Kadesh-Barnea on the return of the spies; &e. 
Many were destroyed with plagues, but many more 
were saved. Who cried tothe Lord for them? So 
they were saved, forgiven, once more put in right 
way. Surely they will praise the Lord for his good- 
ness, and declare his works. So their life continued 
for forty years. Don’t hear of any more murmurings. 
Perhaps had learned the lesson of submission and 
trust in God. 

III. Practican Lessons. (1) Daily supplies, (Read 
Matt. vi. 25—34). Our life, like that of Israelites, 
a journey—passage from earth to heaven. We want 
for bodies what they wanted. How is it given? 


nearer ; 
land. 


332 
aire 





Daily bread supplied—how? Remind of God’s promise 
22). Have God’s 
failed ? Look out daily—see sunlight ; 


to Noah (Gen. viii. promises ever 





seasons recur 
harvests follow; seed time, it never fails. So also 
with water, clouds drop down rain, rivers flow, water 
the earth. indeed, rain withheld as 
punishment. famine in Ahab’s reign for 
three years (1 Kings xvii. 1). So too clothing promised 
(Matt. vi. 30) ; carpeted with flowers, s 

God will provide clothing. All things needful will 
be given. (2) Daily Besides these supplies, 
what else does God provide? Guidance through this 
world, What is called the lamp to our feet (Ps. cxix. 
105) ? God’s word tells us what dangers to avoid— bad 
company (Prov. i. 10), bad words and works, &e. 
Christ’s example shows how we may please God (1 Pet. 
ii. 21). But we often make mistakes; 
offend God. 
this always 


Sometimes, 


temind of 
the grass is 


mercies, 


do wrong; 

What more do we want? Forgiveness— 
promised upon repentance (1 John i. 9). 
None ever sent away; like Father and Prodigal Son 
(Luke xv. 20). 
Help. 
So may go through the world, leaning on God’s power; 


God looking out for sinner to return, 
Especially the Holy Spirit in answer to prayer. 


need not fear. (3) Daily trials. Life in many respects 
like that of Israelites. Trials must come to all. 
Disappointment—life not all smooth: troubles in 
family, in school, in work. All part of God’s ordering, 
must be taken in right spirit, borne cheerfully, con- 
tentedly, then will have glorious result (see Heb. xii. 
6, 11). 


. 4 
Questions to be answered, 


a 


Describe the forty years wanderings. 
. What daily supplies did the people receive ? 
What three drawbacks were to their daily life ? 
. Show how our life resembles theirs. 

. What daily mercies do we receive ? 


i» ow bo 


or 








“TIME STEALS 


*ER broad and breezy meadows hung 
The dappled clouds at early morn; 
aoa The sun a rosy glimmer flung 
That blushed upon the ripening corn ; 
Whilst busy ’mongst the fragrant hay, 
A youth and lass, at break of day, 
Scarce thought how fast time steals 





away. 
The red morn into golden noon 
Had passed, and bluer grew the sky; 
And from the forest depths a tune 
Rose as the southern wind passed by ; 
And every bird took up the lay, 
_ youth and ease 
hed as they heard, 


tossing hay, 
‘Time steals away!”’ 
Then evening mist-wreaths dimly fell, 

And long tree-shadows kissed the ground; 
And from the church the passing bell 

Rang wailing out with solemn sound. 


auld 


AY.” 


AW 


Murmured the maid, who through the day 

Had seareely deigned a word to say, 

“ Alas, alas! Time steals away!” 

The youth turned quickly at her voice— 
«Aye, maiden, 

Hay whi 
In all the joy there is to take; 


so ’tis best we make 


le the sun shines, and rejoice 


If thou wert mine, eternal May 


Would blossom through each winter day, 


And Time, flower-crowned, perchance would 
stay.” 
Sailed through the sky the crescent moon, 





ilver veil 


ho full soon 


And folded in her 


The happy lovers, v 





rrant hay! 
rant hay 
els Time shale away! 
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HELEN QUATERMAINE; 


OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 







Va CHAPTER XXXV. 
AONEZ—~ DISCUSSING THE FUTURE. 
> LTHOUGH Mrs. Irby stood aloof 








gb 
ee 

) (22... congratulated Helen on her en- 
: gagement, and tacitly evinced 
that she saw in it no cause for 
rejoicing, she did not treat Mr. 
Dunlop with any want of cour- 
tesy. He was now affianced to the young 
girl entrusted to her guardianship, and, 
for Helen’s sake, his visits must not only be 
tolerated, but care must be taken that no cause 
be given to make him feel himself unwelcome. 

Mrs. Irby was not an ungenerous woman, and if 
Mr. Dunlop would have seconded her efforts to meet 


\ 
Y 


him on amicable terms, all would have been well, | 


but he had neither forgotten nor forgiven the chilling 
reception she gave him en his first visit to her house ; 
he also suspected her of having influenced Helen to 
reject him, and seeing this, Mrs. Irby drew back into 
her shell, and their intercourse was always brief and 
constrained. 

Mr. Irby tried to atone for his wife’s coolness by 
the heartiness ef his own hospitality; and Milly’s 
affection for her cousin and generous sympathy with 
her, made her endeavour to conquer her natural shy- 
ness, and be friendly with this handsome self- 
possessed gentleman. But the attempt was a failure. 
Maurice Dunlop was inclined to regard jealously any 


| 
| 
| 
| 





one who came between him and Helen; while Milly | 


was repelled less by the mocking tone of his civil 
speeches to herself, than the covert scorn she de- 
tected in his reception both of her mother’s courtesies 
and her father’s too pressing attentions. 

Mr. Dunlop’s visits to the Lodge were therefore far 
from being a source of unalloyed pleasure to Helen. 
She was too warm-hearted not to see with regret 
that he did not win the liking of her friends, yet 
too sensible to expect them to admire a person who 
scarcely attempted to conceal his distrust and dis- 
like. 

Clive Elsley was the only exception. 


hard work and study, was reconciling himself to its 
loneliness; but it was an agreeable break in the day’s 


Jabours, when Mr. Dunlop and Helen, in returning | 


from their long rambles, stopped at his dwelling to 
rest. The solitary student enjoyed the conversation 


of a man who had travelled and seen the world under | 


many aspects, and Mr. Dunlop was—insensibly 


He had now | 
taken up his abode in his cottage, and, by dint of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“LOST IN THE WINNING.” 


perhaps—at his best when in Clive’s society. He 
was prepared to dislike and avoid any one who forced 
religion upon him, but he could not help esteeming 


while the rest of her family | and respecting the man who, in living the life of a 


cheerful and consistent Christian, exemplified it in 
its brightest and noblest form. Helen, who was often 
secretly dissatisfied te find Mr. Dunlop’s ideas clash 
with her own in matters of serious importance, never 
found him so reasonable, so sensible, as when he had 
been in contact with Clive ; and she would sometimes 
pettishly ask how it was that he contrived to make 
every one like him but the Irbys. 

The answer was prompt enough. 

“ Because Mrs. Irby and her daughter do not like 
me,” and Helen could not gainsay it. 

Mrs. Veriston on the ether hand, wrote in the most 
affectionate terms, to congratulate both of them on 
their engagement, and entreat her dear Helen to 
return to Richmond, where Mr. Dunlop, she added, 
would always be a most welcome guest. But in spite 
of some opposition from Mr. Dunlop himself, Helen 
declined this invitation. 

“TI feel sure in my own heart that papa not only 
expects but wishes me to remain for the present with 
Mrs. Irby,” she persisted. ‘Do not ask me to dis- 
regard any more of his injunctions, whether implied 
or spoken, I have grieved him too much as it is.” 

“When you say that you reproach me,” Mr. 
Dunlop told her. 

“And myself. We have been treated with greater 
lenity than we have deserved.” 

There was more vexation than mirth in his laugh, 
as he answered, “ You talk as if we were two naughty, 
disobedient children, instead of persons of sufficient 
age to be justified in rebelling against something 
very like tyranny. But I did not mean to make you 
look uneasy, my Helen; I know you have so grave a 
sense of your filial obedience, that you will always 
think you have done wrong in not throwing me up; 
some day I hope to make you see that I have my 
rights as well as Colonel Quatermaine.” 

“Don’t let your grave sense of your own im- 
portance led you to forget that I must be a good 
daughter to be a good wife,” was the playful reply 
that covered a little annoyance at this allusion to 
the Colonel. 

“T treasure up all your sayings, and that is why 
they sting me so sharply when you barb them,” he 
told her, in the same strain. “But I mean to be 
very patient; in fact, I shall be guided by you in 
everything.” 
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282 THE QUIVER. 
“No, no,” Helen protested. ‘That would be | to Mrs. Veriston as soon as she returned from the 


reversing our proper positions with a vengeance. 
You smile, but indeed it will grieve me very much 
if I am not able to feel that I can look up to you, 
and depend upon you always.” 

“And be guided by my advice? That’s my best 
Helen !” he cried, triumphantly. “ Ah, don’t retract 
what you have said! You have agreed to regard 
me as your privy councillor, and my first sug- 
gestion is that ycu shall accept instead of refusing 
Mrs. Veriston’s invitation. Hear me out, love, for I 
have good reasons for urging this.” + 

“Yes, I will hear you,” she gravely made answer, 
“but after explaining my motives for deciding to 
remain here, I am both surprised and sorry to find 
you reviving the subject.” 

Mr. Dunlop took no notice of this observation, but 
proceeded to explain himself, 

“You see, love, this place is at an inconvenient 
distance from town, and we are not able to meet as 
often as I could wish; whereas, if you were at Rich- 
mond you would be at hand whenever I wanted to 
consult you about my new plans. I am not disposed 
to spend an idle life; and so I am on the look-out for 
some partnership or other investment, in which my 
capital will yield me good and safe returns, but I 
shall not feel disposed to decide upon anything until 
it has been submitted to Queen Helen for ker gra- 
cious approval.” 

After this Helen found it difficult to adhere to her 
resolution, but a thought of her father strengthened 
her, and she reminded Mr. Dunlop that he could 
consult her by letter as often as he pleased. 

“This is to be a year of probation,” she also re- 
minded him, “and I cannot consent to spend it in 
the round of gaieties to which Mrs. Veriston devotes 
herself. Besides, I have promised to accompany the 
Ivbys to France, and I should not like to break my 
word.” 

“Not even for me, Helen?” 

«Nay, you are too honourable to wish it,” was the 
prompt reply, and for a while Mr. Dunlop was 
silenced; but the next time they met he returned to 
the charge. Mrs. Veriston was grievously disap- 
pointed to hear that Helen was not coming to her, 
and quite concurred with him in thinking the Irbys 
abominably selfish in holding her to a promise made 
before Colonel Quatermaine sanctioned her engage- 
ment, Then Helen was distressed with upbraidings 
for permitting herself to be swayed by a family who 
had done their utmost to make the separation be- 
twixt herself and Mr. Dunlop a final one. 

Despairing of being able to conquer the prejudices 
he had imbibed, she listened without replying, till 
a glimpse of her tearful eyes made him ashamed of 
his but, as soon as, with the 
inconsistencyof his sex, he began to revile himself for 
having made her unhappy, Helen was eager to com- 
pound the affair; and it ended in her agreeing to go 


S-< 


reproachful speeches ; 





trip to the Continent, which was now the ceaseless 
topic, both in drawing-room and nursery, with every 
one at Mr. Irby’s, 

Gratified with this concession, Maurice recovered 
his good-humour, Helen was proving herself less 
docile, he thought, than she ought to be, and for this 
he blamed Mrs. Irby. He did not choose that his 


‘promised bride should be swayed by any one but 


himself, and this was why he was eager to hurry her 
away from the Lodge. Once under Mrs. Veriston’s 
roof, he fancied that she would prove more amen- 
able to his wishes; and he relied very much on the 
influence of the little lady who flattered him so 
agreeably, yet as soon as he had left her confided 
to her sister that poor Helen’s intended husband had 
in him the making of a veritable tyrant. 

Satistied that having gained one point he should be 
able to carry out all his intentions, he could afford to 
be more civil to his entertainers, who on finding that 
a storm was raging, had politely offered him a bed. 
The offer was accepted, and for the rest of the even- 
ing he made himself so agreeable, that they saw for 
the first time that fascinating, animated Maurice 
Dunlop who had won Helen's affections, and were 
able at last to comprehend how she had learned to 
love one whose character and tastes were so much 
opposed to her own. 

Proud of his abilities, and delighted to see him 
doing himself justice at last, Helen was very happy 
that evening, She forgot how often he had vexed her 
when she saw him listening patiently while Mr. Irby 
expatiated on those wearisome negociations with the 
railway directors, or applauding Ida’s brilliant play- 
ing, or admiring Milly’s ferns, and promising her some 
rare ones from the collection of a friend. If he would 
be always as considerate for others, as willing to con- 
ciliate and oblige, even papa would learn to think 
that she had chosen well; and Helen began to dream 
of that dear absent father finding a home for his 
declining years beneath her roof and Maurice Dun- 
With the two she best loved beside her she 
would be content indeed! 


lop’s. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MARGARET CAMERON’S NURSELINGS. 


AN engagement in town too important to be 
neglected compelled Mr. Dunlop to return thither 
in the morning; but he went with reluctance, and 
petitioned so earnestly that Helen would walk with 
him towards the station, so as to defer the moment 
of separation as long as possible, that she consented. 

The weather had cleared, the air was bracing, and 
she would have enjoyed the prospect of a ramble if 
she had not remembered that she had promised to 
see Agnes and Effie Graham that morning, previous 
to their removal to a new home in the house of Mz. 
Sandon, whose wife had thankfully agreed to receive 
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them. Buta glance at her watch showed her that 
this could be contrived without disappointing Mr. 
Dunlop. 

“You have an hour at your disposal,” she told 
him, as they left the house. “If you will submit to 
be taken the longest route, it will enable me to have 
a parting peep at my little protégées,” 

“ With you, the longest way will be decidedly the 
pleasantest, and you may lead me where you please, 


| 


so that you promise not to bestow too much of the | 


time on your poor people that I am covetous enough 
to want devoted to me.” 

“Five minutes in the cottage,” said Helen, “ just 
to give them these scarves Miss Bent has knitted, 
and promise to see them again as soon as they are 
settled in their new home; and then I am at your 
service, most exacting of men!” 


“You are a good girl, Helen, to take up those 


things,” Mr. Dunlop presently observed—“ charities, 


I mean; reading to old people, and carrying tea and | 


sugar to the village grannies; but don’t run any risks 
in their stuffy cottages, nor develop into a female 
missionary. I am strongly inclined to think that 
young ladies are out of place when thus occupied ; if 
their pocket-money allows of donations to the poorer 
classes there are plenty of charitable institutions to 
which they can be given.” 

“TI do not go in, as you phrase it, for visiting the 
poor; at least, not much. I am a stranger here, and 
can only help in those cases which Milly or Miss Bent 
bring to my notice; but I cannot agree with you that 
a guinea or two sent now and then to some charity 
constitutes the whole of our duty to the needy. I 
know Mrs. Rayne does not think so,” 

“Rayne, did you say? Are you alluding to that 
eccentric sister of Mrs. Veriston’s? Avoid her, if you 
love me, Helen! The very idea of coming home, and 
finding my wife too much engrossed in pampering 
young criminals, and rendering herself conspicuous, 
to keep my house in order, is horrible ! ” 

“Mrs. Rayne is too sensible a woman and too 
affectionate a wife to neglect her home duties!” 
Helen, with heightened colour. ‘“ From whom have 
you had this distorted account of her? Not from 
her She is the last person who should 


cried 





ster, surely ! 
misrepresent her actions !” 

“How bravely you espouse the cause of the 
abused!” cried Mr. Dunlop, evading a direct reply. 
“But don’t quarrel with me about a person who is 
nothing, and never must be anything to you or me, 
Mrs. Rayne may be an estimable woman in her 
way 43 





“She is my friend,” Helen hotly interposed, “I 
proud to think that she permits me to call her 





by that title. 

Mr. Dunlop uplifted his eyebrows, but he was 
in too amiable a mood just then to contest the 
matter, and, with an admiring elance at 
panion, 


his com- 


he made answer that it was Mrs. Rayne 











who ought to be proud of having so faira cham- 


| pion. 


«“ But where are you taking me?” he asked, as 
she turned towards the cottage in which the little 
Grahams were domiciled. “Shall I be expected to 
supplement your presents with mine? Tell me what 
I am to give, silver or gold?” 


> 
7 ‘ bed 
** Neither! 


for the children, who were now becoming attached to 


was all she could find time to say, 


her, had espied her approach, and were rushing to 
meet auntie Helen as she had taught them to eail 
her. The sight of the tall gentleman by her side 
made them pause, uncertain whether to keep their 
ground or retreat, till encouraged by her beckoning 
finger, 

They were pretty children, for the traces of the 
hardships they had endured were now efflaced—rosy- 
cheeked curly-haired darlings, with blue eyes and 
winsome smiles, that saddened Helen whenever she 
remembered how there was no mother to exult in their 
innocent beauty and quaint childish sayings. Struck 
by their appearance, Mr. Dunlop took some trouble 
to coax them to make friends with him, and when 
Helen—afraid that he would lose the train if they 
loitered any longer—hurried him away, he inquired, 





with some interest, who they were. 

“T must applaud your taste in selecting such fine 
specimens of young cottagers,” he observed. ‘‘ They 
really look too refined, too intelligent, to be the 
children of the woman who stood bobbing her ac- 
knowledgments.” 

“They are not her children,” Helen answered. 
“ They are the orphans whom I have pledged myself 
Have you forgotten their sad history?” 


to protect. 
?”? queried Mr. Dunlop, 


“Have I ever heard it? 
looking perplexed. 

“Certainly you have; these are the little girls on 
whose account Mrs. Cameron, the woman who saved 
me when the ship went down, had been to India. 
Do you forget) how I told you that in her last 
moments she faltere1 something about their finding 
a friend in a Mr. Punlop, I thought she said; and 
thus made me hope‘ul that you were the person to 
whom she alluded.” 

“Ts this all you had to guide you to the conclu- 
sion?” asked her companion, who was switching 
his cane at the wayside briars that clung to her 
skirts 


as she passed. “A mere fancy that it was 


my name, and nothing more? Was it to test this 
you took me to the cottage? I know nothing of 
these I have 


Why have you brought them to this n 


never seen them before. 
chbour- 


children H 





hood ?”’ 

“That I may be better able to keep my promise 
of watching over them. Think again, Maurice, and 
try whether you cannot recall the name of Graham 
amongst your many acquaintances.” 

«It is common enough, I dare say; I have known 


2? 





nore than one Graham, but 
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“ But not the father of Agnes and Effie. How 
disappointing! I relied on you.” 

“To do what ?” he demanded, sharply. 

“To discover and remonstrate with the heartless 
man who withholds their inheritance. 
haps I am not expressing myself rightly, for, Mrs. 
Cameron admitted that it was bestowed upon him 
by the will of Mr. Graham’s uncle; but then that 
will was made in ignorance of the existence of these 
little ones, and when he learned this he ought to have 
acknowledged that they had a prior claim to the 
money.” 


Well, per- | 


“But have they?” Mr, Dunlop asked, thought- | 


fully. ‘ You have only heard a one-sided version of 
the affair.” 

“Still I know that these children are friendless 
orphans, and that the appeal their devoted nurse 
travelled to India to make was useless.” 

“So she told you,” Mr. Dunlop interposed; “ but 
what proof have you that it is true?” 

“Maurice! Mrs. Cameron was dying; could she 
have deliberately deceived me then?” 

“T hope not; but women in her class are apt to 
exaggerate ; and you must not be angry with me if I 
take a common-sense view of the affair.” 

“That is what I wish you to do,” said Helen, 
though secretly hurt at the very little sympathy he 
was testifying. 
reply to these questions. Was this person justified 
in retaining money which as an honourable and just 


completely they would have drifted away, forlorn © 
outcasts, if Mr. Elsley had not exerted himself. You 
think I speak strongly, but remember that I heard 
their story from the lips of the woman to whom they 
were dearer than her own life, and that much of what 
they have since undergone has been due to my own 
negligence in not seeking them as soon as I reached 
England.” 

“But, Helen, why did Mrs. Cameron extort any 
pledge from you? What motive had she? Are you 
hiding anything from me ?” 

Her eyes met his frankly. 

“Do you not understand that only she and I 
survived the wreck, and that it was while we were 
on the rocks I gave her this promise? She had re- 
proached my despair of being rescued by telling me 
how precious her own life was to the little ones who 
had no earthly friends but herself; and it was when 
I found that she was dying I soothed her anxiety 
on the children’s account by promising to take care 
of them, I thought I told you all these things.” 

“ Perhaps so, but I only listened to what related 
to yourself.” 

“But now you will do all that you can for my 


| poor little protégées ?”” pleaded Helen, whose belief 


“So please give me a common-sense | 


man he was bound to give up? or will anything ex- | 
cuse his thrusting from his door with insults the | 


faithful creature who had crossed the ocean to plead 
the cause of her nurselings? Oh, Maurice, how I 
wish you would interest yourself for these poor little 


9 


girls ! 


in his powers was very great. ‘“ You will write to 
India, ascertain who this person is, and, if an ap- 
peal to his better feelings proves useless, concert 
measures to cr 

But here she was interrupted. 

“My dear Helen, how you are exciting yourself} 
Those people are turning to listen to you, and, see, 
my train is signalled. I must leave you, love; but 
remember I quite agree with you that something 





| ought to be done for these children, but what that 


“Of course they shall never be allowed to want,” 


he said, promptly. 

“Thanks; but I should like to have this man 
found; I want him to atone for his covetousness 
and barbarity.” 

“ What amount of punishment would satisfy you?” 
Mr. Dunlop inquired, making another vigorous on- 
slaught at the briars. “I never knew that you 
could be so revengeful,” 

“They are orphans, and he has wronged them, 
Think, Maurice, what they have undergone, and how 


| ference to the troubles of others. 


something must be we shall have to determine at 
another opportunity.” 

“He has an excellent heart,” thought Helen, as 
she walked back to the Lodge—“ an excellent heart, 
although contact with the world has taught him to 
cloak his generosity under an appearance of indif- 
It is pleasant to 
know that he will not, as Mrs. Irby once predicted, 
object to my supporting Margaret Cameron’s bairns, 
but is, on the contrary, ready to join with me in 
plans for their benefit.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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TRIUMPHS 


OF FAITH. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.A., RECTOR OF ST, OLAVE’Ss, SOUTHWARK, 


Ill.—JEHOVAH-JIREH. 


** And He said, Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah; and offer 
him there for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of.’"—Gernesis xxii. 2. 


)-/) EH have already dealt with two of 
/. the important phases of Abra- 
ham’s faith—(1) in leaving his 
country at the command of God, 
and going whither he knew not, 
trusting to the promise that God would “show” 
him the way (Gen. xii. 1); (2) in continuing to | 
sojourn in the “strange land,” when he might 
have had opportunity to have returned (Heb. xi. 
15); and now (3)‘we are to consider the greatest | 
of all the manifestations of his faith —in his | 
ready and prompt obedience to the command of 
God to offer up his son, his only son. This act of | 
faith surpasses all the rest. It was the uttermost | 
test and trial, beyond which there was no necd 
of further proof. He had given up his father’s 





house, his faith leading him to expect some | 


“better thing; ” but now he gives up his son, his 
only son, and, with him, to all human appear- 
ances, he yields up the promise. 
of Abraham’s faith were personal or emblema- 
tical, but this was typical and dispensational ; 


The other acts | 


one of the central points of the history of the | 


Church of God, and a lively type of Christ—in His 


person, His character, His sacrifice, His death, His | 


burial, and His resurrection. 
To appreciate this act aright we must pursue 
the matter into the details of the promise, and of 


the test by which his faith in the promise was | 


weighed in the balance, and not found wanting. 


| trial of his faith in the promise of God. 


The promise of God was to Abraham and his | 


seed, that is, his descendants. 
promise was given Abraham had no son. He had 
the promise of an inheritance, but he had no heir, 
nor any likelihood (yea human possibility) of such. 


At the time the | 


And when God gave the additional promise to Sarah | 
that she should have a son, we are told that 


“Sarah laughed” at the human impossibility of 
such a promise being made good under the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The promise, however, 
was in due time fulfilled, and Isaac was born; Isaac 
thus became “the son of promise.” In him the 
promise was localised, and through him it was to 
be transmitted—“ In Isaac shall thy seed be called” 
(Gen. xxi. 12; comp. Rom. ix. 7), and so literally | 
and personally was this promise to belong to 

Isaac, that in order to leave the son of promise 

without a rival or competitor Ishmael was put | 
away, and another and different nation, not in any 
wise associated with the promise, was to proceed | 
from him. 


The promise, then, was to Jsaac. All the future 
was to be identified with him., Isaac was to be 
the second father of the race. It was his seed 
that was to be “as the stars of heaven for multi- 
tude.” Thus, when the aged patriarch looked 
upon Isaac, he would recognise in him the essen- 
tial and personal link for the conveyance of the 
promise to his seed after him; and that, to this 
end, Isaac would grow up to manhood, would 
marry a wife, and become the father of a nation. 
All the hopes of Abraham would concentrate in 
Isaac; all the future was bound up in him, and 
in him alone. 

And Isaac grows to boyhood; and then amid 
all these thoughts and hopes of the patriarch’s 
faith, there comes once more a command from 
God (and how strangely and in what strong con- 
tradiction to the promise it must have sounded in 
his ears!)—“Take now thy son, thy only son 
Isaac,” &c. Here every word is emphatic—* Take 
now thy son”—well, which son?—“ thine only 
son,” the only one that is worthy of the name. 
But will not Ishmael suffice? No—“ thine only 
son Isaac”; yes, that very Isaac “whom thou 
lovest ;’’ and what for? “and offer him for a burnt 
offering !” 

What a command was this! Here indeed God 
did sorely “tempt” (i.c., fry) Abraham. It was 
not merely a trial of his parental love, it was a 
He was 
commanded to slay the child through whom, and 
through whom alone, the promise was to be trans- 
mitted. Great as must have been the violence to 
a father’s heart, still greater must have been the 
shock to a believer's faith. Ifindeed the command 
had come a few years later on, when Jacob and 
Esau were born, and were constituted as Isaac’s 
heirs, there would have been no test of Abraham’s 
faith. But at this time Isaac was himself un- 
married, and he had, accordingly, as yet no son to 
carry forward the inheritance, and to convey the 
promise to after generations. Thus, in a dead 
Isaac what could he see but the promise dead ? 


| The son of promise being thus cut off, the promise 


itself must fail. This would be to lay the axe to 
the root of the tree of all his hopes, so that the 
promised fruit could never be brought forth. The 
chain would be snapped in its essential link; and 
hope, while yet in its virginity, would he sacrificed 
upon the altar of his faith. 

And thus, even thus, spake the command of 
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God—Isaac must dic! What of the promise 
Shall faith perish, and hope be lost in 
blank despair? In the fulfilment of this command 
a natural impossibility intervenes between the 
promise and its fulfilment. Surely, the faith of 
even the father of the faithful must yield to the 
inevitable facts of the case, and in the death of 
Isaac the promise dies! And was it for this 
that he had left his country and his father’s 
and was it for 
Ts all his past obedience to be for nought, and like 
a vision to pass thus suddenly away ? 
parison, this was much more trying than the first 
command. When God first spake to Abraham he 
had but to obey or disobey, and disobedience 
vould have involved but its own responsibility, 
and have left him as he was; but now, to obey 
this command is to destroy all that he has already 
built, and to blight the promise in its ripening 
bloom. 

Never, perhaps, was there such an opportunity 
for disobedience with some reason to show for 
itself; never such a cause for holding argument 
with Jehovah and giving back an answer and 
apology. Might not the patriarch have answered 
thus, “ Lord, is not Isaac Thine own gift, the child 
of promise? and to slay him—is that the word 
of Thy command? and thus to slay the promise 
with my son?” Yet not so; for once more “he 
staggered not at the promise of God through un- 
belief” (Rom. iv. 20). Against all the humanly- 
anticipated consequences; in spite of the apparent 
inhumanity of the deed, it came as the Divine 
command to a faithful heart; and Abraham is 
ready, at all hazards, to say, “ Thy will be done!” 
It was God’s voice, and, as in former times, he 
still believed it. This, while it takes scarcely any- 
thing from the severity of the blow, adds im- 
mensely to the patriarch’s faith—‘‘ Being fully 
persuaded that what He had promised He was 
able to perform ” (Rom. iv. 21). 

See now the issue of this wonderful scene. With 
what alacrity Abraham proceeded to execute the 
command of God; how he “rose up early in the 
morning” to perform what the Lord had said; 
what ample and careful provision he had made of 
all things necessary to the sacrifice—the fire, and 
the wood, and the victim, that is Isaac his son. 
To the patriarch’s eye nothing was lacking, al- 
though to Isaac it did seem strange that there was 
no “lamb” for the burnt offering. Then the three 
days’ journey—type and emblem of the three days 
and the three nights of our Lord’s burial, for was 
not Isaac as good as dead all through that funeral 
march? And then, again, on the third day they 
are parted from their attendants—the father and 
son are left alone; and that father an aged man, 
while his son was young and vigorous, and might 
by force have delivered himself from the aged 





then? 


house ? 


his he sojourned in a strange land ? 


In com- 





Yet “he did not strive, nor ery *— 
type and emblem of the voluntary sacrifice of 
Christ upon the cross giving His life for sinners— 
‘No man taketh it from me; I lay it down of 
myself’ And the son, the victim, bears the wood 
of hisown sacrifice—type aud emblem of Jesus bear- 
ing His own cross ; and yet, again, the memor: 
“ JEUOVAH-JIREH,” 


man’s power. 











answer, thos se grand prophet 
rords, ‘ My son, God will provide Himself a lam) 
for a burnt-otfering,” though how or whence or 
provision was to be made the patriarch could not 
tell. And then, last of all, the final process—“ he 
built an altar,” and he “ laid the wood in order”— 
no undue haste or hurry; all was done with due 
deliberation and becoming dignity—and he “bound 
Isaac his son ”—and still no resistance; and he lifted 
the knife—the sword of sacrifice—keen-whetted to 
the edge, a thirsty blade, with sharp appetite for 
blood, and ready for the fatal gash that was to cut 
the thread of life and, to all human appearance, of 
the promise too, and of all his hopes. Yes, the 
faithful patriarch is fulfilling the Divine command 
to the full and to the letter; and while yet his 
hand is uplifted to strike the fatal blow, Heaven 
forbids the act, and stays his hand; accepts the 
will for the deed; provides a substitute; lifts the 
beloved son from the bands of death; and accounts 
a believing father’s faith for righteousness—“ By 
faith Abraham, when he was tried, 
Isaac; and he that had received the promises 
offered up his only begotten son” (Heb. xi. 17). 
How, then, is such faith to be accounted for? 
We have already said, in our former papers, that 
faith is not mere speculation; it is not a blind and 
thoughtless assent to what anybody may choose 
to say, it isa reasoning grace and a calculating 
power; it fights its way through difficulties, and 
sees its way out ef things that are “impossible 
with men.” And so in this case. The key to the 
whole transaction is contained in the last-quoted 
text, and its continuation—* By faith Abraham, 
when he was tried, offered up Isaac; and he that 
had received the promises offered up his only 
begotten son, of whom it was said, that in Isaac 
shall thy seed be called: accounting [7.e., counting, 
calculating, reckoning] that God was able to raise 
from whence also 


(Heb. xi. 1/— 


offered up 


him up, even from the dead; 
he received him in a figure” 
19). 

Such was the faith of Abraham on this occasion. 
Under the dire emergency of the command of God, 
he argued out the whole matter with himself, and 
“a aan him to believe in the power of the 

surrection. His faith enabled him to “count” 
or pe upon this, that God having connected 
the promise with Isaac, would find out His own 
way to fulfil the promise; and that even though 
Isaac should die, God would yet raise him up 
again Accounting that God was able to rai: him 
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up, even from the dead.” 
command of God, and, as to the 
build all upon the power of God.* 
A higher and nobler 
tive of Abraham’s faith. 


conse 


Hence the 


“Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my Gay; 
* (John vii. 56). When 
and how was this? when this open vision of the 


and he saw it, and was glad 


lays of the Son of Man? this 


day? was it not at this very altar of Isaac, 
ne This 7, already so sacred, 


*** Because Abraham’s faith was able, in anticipation, to ¢ 
the suspicion of God’s faithfulness, by the 
His power. 
of His own promise,’ 





’-—Dean Alford (in loc.). 


Thus, faith accepts the 
juences, 


story is told in this narra- 
Isaac is here lifted up 
asa type of the Highest, even of Christ Himself. 
words of Jesus to the unbelieving Jews, 


long perspective, 
penetrating to the very meridian of the Gospel 





suggestion of 


He could and would make a way to the keeping 


became sacred still,as the chosen 
of Moriah, 
| where many a ram and many a lamb was “ pi 
vided” as the substitutional sacrifice for sin 
typical ef Christ. 
And, hard by these is another mountain he 
and its name is Calvary! It is but another peak ol 
that same mountain-range where the 


1e afterwards more 
site of the Temple, on that very mount 








Sacri- 
fice was offered for us, the great divine Victim and 
Atonement, our You and ] 

| ought, in justice, bound to that 
wood; the knife and the fire of Divine wrath ought 
to have consumed us. “ Where is the lamb for the 
burnt offering?” It is now, not “the Lord will 
| provide Himself a lamb,” but “the Lord has pro- 
vided.” God has given His Son, His be- 
gotten;” and in the type of Isaac is revealed to 
us the reality of Jesus. 


great 
= 


* Jehovah-jireh.” 
to have been 





“only 


” 


ON 

CHAPTER II. 
oth, after a weary walk thr 
darkness, they reached the house, and 
Bessie, taking a key from her pocket, 
opened the door. All had 





during their absence; the little ones | 

slept soundly; and Hero, now perfectly 

happy, lay down in his accustomed 
corner. The stranger tottered wearily to a seat, | 
while Bessie hastened to rake the embers of the 
fire together, and throw on some wood. Soon a 


cheerful blaze rewarded her efforts, and then seein 


their guest plainly fox the first time, she observed 


that he was taller and slighter than Jamie, his 
clothes, though torn and soiled, were of superior 
quality, and his face looked pale and jaded. 


“I’m sure you’re both cold and hungry,” she 
said, bustling about to get some bread and milk, 
which she proceeded to warm. 

“Cold enough,” he replied, 
I’ll drink some of that hot 
to warm me,’ 
over the blaze. 

“I’ve never seen you before,’ remarked Jamie, 
“and I thought I the appearance of « 
young ge entleman in this neighbourhood. 


“but not hungry now, 


milk though, ’twill help 


knew very 





“ Yes 


aud ha 


ng wa 


it ve come a lor y- I left home 


e walked all day; I lost myself in the moor 
7? . 





trying to find a short cut to the village, to look for a 
night’s lodging. There’s a good distance still, I’m 


afraid, to reach the sea.” 
“The sea! oh yes indeed! I’ve never been so far. 

Why do you want to get there ? Have you no fa 

or mother to stay with, or did they 

alone 2”? 


ther 
send you off 


ough the | 


gone well | 


> and, coming nearer, he spread his hands | 


Are youa 
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“T’ve no mother, and father wanted me to dy 
what I did not wish, and wouldn’t let me go to sea; 
| so I determined to take my own way, and set out 
| before any he this 


” 


one was stirring in the use 


morning. 
“Oh!” exclaimed Be “did you ne your 
father, and leave home without even saying 





ie, 
- good-bye! 
Suppose you had died to night, alone, in the quag, 
| and never seen him again to ask forgiveness. No 
| wonder God would not direct your steps 
| of wrong.” 
| “Was I 

| Qne step more, and nothing could have saved 
| you,’ 


in the path 
so near death?” 


> replied Jamie, ‘or had the heather given way 
while you slept, you were lost, in that remote spot, 
It must have been 
But 
wr him, 


with no one at hand to help. 
God who sent Hero to bring us to your rescue. 
Bessie, get my bed ready f 
| I’ll sleep here beside the fire.” 


|; you look worn-out. 
in this cottage by 
stranger. 


“Do you live 
asked the 


“No,” replied Bessie, with a smile, “this is the 
| first night we’ve ever been alone. Father and 


mother left the little ones in our charge, and went 
| to see grandfather, who is ill. We expect them home 
to-morrow.” 

Soon all in the cottage 


although the stranger w 


had retired to rest; bu 
overpowe red with fa 


: 
vuld sleep. 





it was long ere he ¢ Bessie’s words 
in his ears. ‘If you had died to-night!” “Twas a 





solemn thought. He had never been in such danger 
before, and now shuddered at the idea. At! 


came, but brought only troubled dreams. 


gined himself lying on a narrow ledge, the boundary 
between time and eternity—“ the edge of the shore 





of death.” And just as his feet “ were slipping 
J Pr 
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the brink,” he woke with a start and cry, which 
brought Jamie to his side. 

“ What ’s the matter?” 

“Nothing; I’ve had dreadful dreams, 
is burning and my limbs ache.” 

The remainder of the night was passed in restless 
tossings and short snatches of feverish sleep; and 
when Bessie came in the morning to ask if he was 
ready for breakfast, she received only a wild inco- 
herent reply. 

Rushing back to Jamie—* The poor boy must be 
in a fever for he’s raving!” she cried. ‘‘Oh, what 
shall we do!” 

“ Keep the little ones quiet, and get him anything 
he wants.” Jamie was obliged to go out to his work, 
so the girl had an anxious busy time, till her parents 
returned towards evening. Great was their surprise 
to find the stranger-guest, and still more to hear the 
wonderful story of the night’s adventures. 

“We should let his friends know at once,” said 
the father. ‘ What is his name, and where does he 
come from ?” 

“We can’t tell, he only said his home was a long 
way off. No use in asking him now he talks so 
wildly.” 

“Well, we must send for the doctor from the 
village, he may know the boy.” 

Jamie started off immediately on this errand; but 
the doctor could throw no light upon the subject, he 
had not heard that any youth in the neighbourhood 
was missing, however, he promised to make inquiries. 
Days passed, and still the mystery remained undis- 
covered, for the patient continued unable to give any 
information concerning his home or friends, 

How little did the anxious father imagine that the 
boy about whom he was suffering such uneasiness 
lay all this time dangerously ill in that cottage on a 
remote part of the heath, whilst he was making eager 
inquiries at the nearest sea-port towns! For Walter 
had written a hurried line before leaving home, 
stating that as his father would not consent to his 
becoming a sailor he had resolved to take the matter 
into his own hands, and seek a berth in some outward- 
bound ship. 

After some days the fever subsided, but was 
followed by a long period of exhaustion. Strength, 
however, gradually returned, and soon Walter was 
able to tell his name, and give a description of his 
home. No time was lost in acting on this information, 
and next day—while Bessie sat by his bed-side reading 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, for which he 
frequently asked—the doctor entered the room 
saying, “ Don’t be surprised, but I have brought you 
two visitors; I am sure they will be welcome.” 

Walter looked up in astonishment. “ Visitors for 
me!” he exclaimed, and a bright flush of expectation 


My head 





lit up his pale face as the door opened, and his father, 
holding little sister Helen by the hand, entered, 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” cried the child, rushing for. 
ward, “Walter’s found! he’s alive! and not gone off 
in a great ship among the waves and storms!” 

“Hush, Helen!” said her father, “ you promised to 
be quiet; don’t you see how ill Walter looks?” 

The poor boy did indeed seem much agitated, as 
Bessie and the doctor left the room. However, it 
was a joyful meeting. No reproaches for the past, 
Walter tried to say how sorry he felt for what he 
had done, but words failed, and tears came instead. 

As to his father, he was too much rejoiced to find 
the son about whose fate he had felt so anxious, to 
think of anything else. 

Little Helen begged to be shown the “dear dog 
that had saved brother Walter’s life,” and hugged 
and petted him to her heart’s content. 

As soon as the boy was sufficiently recovered he 
was moved home, where he is living happily, willing 
to submit to his father’s wishes in all things, 

He often visits his kind friends on the heath, and 
talks over his wonderful escape when he lay sleeping 
on the brink of that deep and dangerous morass, and 
was rescued by Jamie and his sister, guided by the 
faithful Hero. S. 2. a 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

89. What woman was amongst the first converts 
of St. Paul ? 

90. What miracle was wrought by God at En-hak- 
kore? 

91. What idol is mentioned in the Bible as being 
especially worshipped by women ? 

92. Quote a passage in which St. Paul refers toa 
second vision which God vouchsafed to him. 

93. What two men were concealed from their 
enemies in a similar manner to that by which Rahab 
concealed the spies sent out by Joshua ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 256, 

79. Job xxxii. 18, 19. 

80. By noticing which way the kine went, who 
carried the Ark of God back to the land of Israel 
(1 Sam, vi. 9). 

81. “Remember what Amalek did unto thee by the 
way, when ye were come forth out of Egypt. There- 
fore it shall be, when the Lord thy God hath given 
thee rest, that thou shalt blot out the remembrance 
of Amalek from under heaven; thou shalt not forget 
it” (Deut. xxv. 17—19). 

82. To seek to excel for the edifying of the 
Church, and to let everything be done to edifying 
(1 Cor. xiv. 12, 26). 
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i SWEET NORTH COUNTREE. 
lifying 


fe) 

oe shadowy twilight many a day, 

J I dream myself long miles away, 

‘> By hazy tracts of land and sea, 
Far away in the north countree; 


595 


Among the hills and fern and grass, 
And ‘neath the crag, and near the pass, 


And by the quiet tarn; ah me, 
I see it all, sweet north countree! 
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T hear the waterfall, and know 

Once more where best the lichens grow, 
And all the winding mountain ways, 
Where heather is, and sunlight stays 
Before it wanders on to find 

The chilly nooks of shade and wind; 
The sunlight of my life, ah me, 

Was brightest in the north countree. 


Why will my thoughts still linger o’er 

The days that were, that are no more ? 
I would not see the well-loved place, 
And all the old old steps retrace, 
To feel how time and space and change, 
Had made it and my mem’ry strange, 
Save in my dreams ; I’ve said, ah me, 
Farewell for aye, sweet north countree! 
Rea, 





JOVINIAN; OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY W. H. 


CHAPTER X.—THE TRIAL OF THE VESTAL. 

fAyaee vestal Cclia was summoned to un. 

S} <e) dergo her trial before the college of 
ca in council, 
as stood looking pale but 
‘* daunted in their presence. 
Coecis was her judge, and at the same time one of 
her accusers, With the others she was not allowed 
to be confronted. 

She acknowledged without hesitation that the 


\ 





pont? 


sacred fire had gone out while under her charge, and | 


she condescended so far to defend herself as to re- 
mind Ceecus that it was in consequence of his holding 
her for so longa time in conversation. She confessed 
also that she had been reading a book held in respect 
by the Nazarenes. She claimed the right of a free- 
born Roman to peruse the work, which was one well 
known to be approved of by the emperor. 

“You may have a right to read that or any other 
work, but not to imbibe the principles of that ac- 
cursed sect which it advocates,” answered Ccecus, 
“and that you dohold them you have acknowledged 
to me.” 

“And I pray for grace that I may hold them to 
the end,” replied Celia, looking the pontiff calmly in 
the face as she held her hands clasped hanging down 
before her, 

“She admits that the sacred fire was extinguished 
in consequence of her carelessness,” exclaimed Ccecus, 
turning to the other pontiffs; “nor does she express 
the slightest regret at her horrible sin. One guilty 
of so terrible a crime is capable of committing any 
other wickedness, however odious, and that she has 
done so, and that she has broken her vows, has been 
proved by the witnesses we have examined. That 
she is no longer worthy of being numbered among 
the vestals of Rome I have already placed sufficient 
evidence before you.” 

Coscus read over the false accusations which had 
been brought against the vestal. “The guilty parti- 
cipator of her crime had escaped,” he observed, “but 
would undoubtedly be captured.” Still, from the 
oaths of the several witnesses—which he named— 
her guilt was evident. 


G KINGSTON, AUTHOR 


un- | 
The pontiff | 


OF “THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE.” 


| <A flush mantled on the brow of the young vestal 
| as she heard herself accused of a crime so foreign to 
her nature; yet she did not quail before that of her 
stern judge and accuser. 

“You know, and these my other judges know, 
that I am innocent,” she said, in a voice which 
trembled but slightly. ‘If I am to be put to death, 
Iam ready to die if you have a right to destroy 
me; as a Roman maiden, with fame unsullied, I am 
| guilty only of no longer believing in the goddess to 
whom in my childhood and ignorance my vows were 
| made. I confess myself a Christian, and confess 
| also that I desire to escape from longer serving the 
| 
| 
| 


false goddess in whom you pretend to believe. But 
| I indignantly deny the terrible accusation brought 
| against me, which you yourself know to be utterly 
false.” 

“ Away with the girl, terror has made her mad!” 
cried the enraged pontiff, forgetting the dignity of 
his position, and shaking his fists fiercely at the 
accused maiden. 
|  Coelia did not reply, but raising her hands to heaven 
| —the only time she had altered the position which 
she had from the first maintained—she implored that 
protection which He in whom she believed was able 
and willing to afford. 

She did not deign to plead to her cruel judges. 
She saw clearly that, for some object of their own, 
they had pre-determined on her destruction. She 
calmly waited to hear what more they had to say. 

Ceecus, standing up, pronounced her doom—that 
which from time immemorial had been inflicted on 
vestals who had been guilty of breaking their vows. 

Her garments—worn by the vestals—and badges 
of office were to be taken from her, and she was to 
| be habited as a corpse, placed in a litter, and borne 

through the Forum, attended by her relatives and 

friends, with all the ceremony of a real funeral. Then 

she was to be carried to the Campus Sceleratus 

situated close to the Colline Gate, just 
‘city walls, In this spot a small vault underground, 

as in other cases, would have been prepared. It 

would contain a couch, a lamp, and a table, with a 
| jar of water and a small amount of food. 
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Had the Pontifex Maximus been in Rome it would 
have been his cuty to take a chief part in the cere- 
mony. Having lifted up his hands, he would have 
opened the litter, led forth the culprit, and placed 
her on the steps of the ladder by which she would 
be compelled to descend to the subterranean cell, 
and he would there have delivered her over to 
the common executioner and his assistants. They 
would lead her down into her living tomb, draw 
up the ladder, and then fill in the passage to 
the vault with earth so as to make the surface level 
with the surrounding ground. 

Here the hapless vestal, deprived of all marks of 
respect ordinarily paid to the spirits of the departed, 
would be left to perish miserably by starvation, 
should terror not have previously deprived her of 
life. 

Such was the doom pronounced on Ceelia, 

She heard it unmoved, and walked with unfaltering 
steps between two of the officers of the pontiff, to 
be delivered back to Fausta, the Vestalis Maxima, 
who was in waiting to receive her. Not an ex- 
pression of pity escaped the lips of the old vestal, 
although she knew as well as Cecus that Ceelia was 
innocent of the graver crime of which she was 
charged, But her heart had become hardened and 
scathed; not a grain of sympathy for her fellow- 
creatures remained in her bosom. 

She believed she was acting in a way pleasing to 
the goddess she served, and she would have been 
ready to sacrifice her nearest relatives, if by so doing 
she would have advanced the cause of idolatry. 
She was aware that she no longer retained the 
affection of any of the vestals under her charge. 
Harsh and irritable, she ruled them with a rod of 
iron ; and believed that the service of the temple had 
never been so faithfully performed as it was since 
she became its principal priestess. Fausta has since 
had countless imitators, most of whom have been as 
completely deceived as she was, 

Celia was conducted back to the cell in which she 
had before been confined, beneath the floor of the 
temple, where only the coarsest viands were allowed 
her to sustain nature. She was guarded night and 
day by two vestals, who were directed to summon 
assistance should they require it. Ccecus was satisfied 
that the death of the vestal would prove to the mul- 
titude that the ancient religion of Rome was still 
paramount, notwithstanding the predilections of the 
emperor in favour of Christianity, and the privileges 
he was inclined to grant to the Nazarenes. He, 
therefore, hardened his heart against all feeling of 
pity at the terrible fate about to be inflicted on the 
innocent maiden, and now prepared, with the energy of 
his nature, to make arrangements for the grand pro- 
cession which was about to take place, and which he 
had resolved should precede the cruel ceremony on 
which he had determined. He was well aware that 
the Emperor Constantine would forbid so barbarous 





an act, but as he was engaged in the East in building 


his new city it was impossible for him to hear of it 
for a long time to come, and, although when he became 
cognizant of what had occurred, he would undoubtedly 
blame the pontiffs, Ceecus believed that he and the 
other members of the college had yet sufficient in- 
fluence in Rome to set even Augustus himself at 
defiance. 

The day broke bright and beautiful. All the altars 
in the temples, and the shrines in the streets, were 
gaily decorated with wreaths and flowers; 
banners and gaily-coloured cloths were hung out from 


while 


the windows, or over the walls of the private houses, 
in the streets through which the procession was to 
pass. As usual, numbers of religious mendicants— 
members of a brotherhood devoted to begging—with 
huge satchels on their backs, and figures of gods or 
demi-gods in their hands, were on foot, eager to col- 
lect contributions from the multitude assembled on 
the occasion. 
brotherhoods also might have been seen hurrying 
through the city, to take their part in the spectacle. 

Now the procession streamed forth from the temple 
of Flora, which formed one of a line of magnificent 
temples, extending from the Flavian amphitheatre to 
the north of the Palatine and Capitoline hills, that of 
Rome and Venus being the most easterly, and nearest 
to the amphitheatre. As it appeared shouts of joy and 
applause were raised by the multitude. There had 
been no lack of persons ready to perform the duty 
of carrying the banners and figures of the gods and 
the goddesses. Ccecus had also secured the assist- 
ance of as large a number of the female part of 
the population as he could collect, for he believed 
that could he keep them attached te the old faith, 
there would be less danger of their husbands be- 
coming its opponents. Some hundreds of dames and 
damsels dressed in white, their heads adorned with 
glittering jewels and bright wreaths, streamed forth 
from the temple, scattering handfuls of flowers before 
and around them. Bandsof musicians performed their 
most lively airs suited to the occasion; vast numbers 
of young children dressed also in white, with floral 
ornaments, chanted at intervals hymns in honour 
of the goddess. Priests also, of numerous temples, 
with shorn crowns, there were, carrying bannors or 
figures of the gods they served, or sacred relics. 
The heathen magistrates and officers of state had 


The members of several other heathen 


willingly consented to attend and exhibit themselves 
in the procession, although the Christians had uni- 
versally refused, under any pretence, to take a part 
in the idolatrous performance. Coecus—as he watched 
the pageant winding its enormous length along the 
streets, the banners and gilded statues glittering in 
the sun, before he took his accustomed place with his 
brother pontiffs—felt satisfied that the larger portion 
of the population of Rome still sided with them. 
Gaius alone, as he walked along, muttered not a 


few expressions of discontent. ‘“ To say the least of 
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it these processions area bore,” he grumbled. “ They 
may please the mob, but sensible men ridicule them ; 
and we who superintend them, and have thus to 
parade through the streets, have become the laughing 
stock of all the wise men and philosophers. It will 
in no way benefit us, notwithstanding the trouble we 
take in the matter; how completely I have failed 
of convincing my young nephew of the advisability 
of the worship of the immortal gods his running 
away and refusing to return is strong evidence. As 
to putting to death this poor girl Celia I do not 
half like it. The emperor will visit us with his anger 
should her Christian friends prove her innocence, as 
they are sure to attempt doing. They are wonder- 
fully active in defending their own friends when they 
can do so by means of the law, without having re- 
course to force. This may be on account of their 
mean and timid spirits, though it is said that they 
fight well in battle, and that the emperor places great 
dependence on their courage and fidelity. Well, 
well, ‘Times change and we must change with them,’ 
as one of our poets sings; but for my part I would 
rather have retained our old-fashioned ways. What 





has endured so long must be the best. The oldest 
religion cannot but be the right one, at all events 
most suited to the multitude, while it has not failed 
to bring a copious revenue into our coffers, and that 
after all is the matter of chief consequence to us. 
All the accounts, however, which come from Byzan- 
tium show that Augustus is becoming more and more 
inelined to favour these Christians. I wish that Cecus 
had not been so obstinate, and would at once have 
consented to abandon our failing cause.” 

When passing close to the Arch of Constantine, 
which had been erected after the visit of the emperor 
to Rome close to the Flavian amphitheatre, he 
glanced up to it with a look of contempt. ‘“ What 
can be expected of our Romans now-a-days, when the 
whole architectural talent of our city can only pro- 
duce a monstrosity like that!” he observed to a 
brother pontiff walking next tohim. “The times 
are changed, and we must change with them,” he re- 
peated, “if we wish to retain our position.” 

The other pontiff only shook his head, and 
groaned, 

(Zo be continued.) 





THE VETERANS OF THE BIBLE. 


BY THE REV. J. HILES HITCHENS, AUTHOR OF “BIBLE WATERS,” “ THE FURNACE,” ETC. 


III.—CALEB; OR, VIGOUR IN OLD AGE. 


many centuries to the time when God 


men—a man for each tribe—to spy the 
land which He had promised to His 
chosen people. The election of these representa- 
tives was left to the people, who chose men of tried 
courage and known public spirit. After a solemn 
charge from their loved and trusted leader, Moses, 
these twelve men were despatched. They expe- 
ditiously and successfully accomplished the work 
to which they were delegated, and, after an ab- 
sence of forty days, they returned. Immediately 
the people were summoned to receive the report. 
Eager expectation sat upon every countenance. 
Each eye was strained, each ear was attentively 
opened, for the weal or woe of themselves and 
their posterity was involved in the statement 
the spies were then to make. The splendid 
specimen clusters of grapes were laid at the feet 
of Moses, and then one of the delegates pro- 
ceeded to speak, somewhat as follows: “ We have 
explored the country. It is indeed a land of 
fruitfulness, as these clusters prove. The rugged 
parts of the mountains are adorned with vine- 
yards and trees. The hills, clad with verdure, 
are dotted over with flocks, whilst the valleys 
are abundant with corn. The scenery is pic- 





E are transported in thought back over | 


commanded Moses to send twelve | 





turesque and inviting. The people dwell in well- 
constructed cities, which are plentifully watered 
by the springs and rivulets surrounding them. In- 
deed, the land is all we could wish, but 2” And 
here the buoyant spirits and brilliant expectations 
of the people were at once crushed and beclouded. 
What a change in thought and feeling will that 
little word “but ” often cause! “ But,” continued 
the speaker, “the people are very numerous, very 
strong, very expert at war, and they are under 
the command of experienced men of enormous 
stature. There is no probability of our defeating 
them, for if we were victorious on the plain we 
could not capture their cities, for they are marvel- 
lously fortified. A siege would be a most painful 
and prolonged eifort; the rainy season and disease 
would kill as many as fell in the conflict. Desir- 
able, therefore, as the land is, it would be extreme 
folly to attempt to possess it.” The speaker suc- 
ceeded in carrying the convictions and emotions 
of the people with him. At once a scene of disas- 
trous and disgraceful clamour, anger, indignation, 
sorrow, and despair ensued ; the multitude rose in 
opposition to Moses and in sinful revolt against 





| God. 


At that juncture there stepped forward a noble, 
stalwart, and courageous man, in the very prime 
of life, just forty years of age. He attempted to 
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calm the perturbed minds of the troubled host. 
The question arose, Who is he ? to which the answer 
supplied was, “Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, one 
of the spies.” After some effort, he secured a 
hearing, and spake on this wise: ‘‘ Men of Israel, 
you have been told but part of the truth, and 
some things you heard have been far too highly 
coloured, even to lamentable exaggeration, whilst 
there is an aspect of the matter which has not been 
at all alluded to. It is true that the land is all, aye, 
more than has been stated. It is true that there 
are strong foes and many difficulties, but”’—and 
this “but”? was as much an angel of light as the 
other “but” was an angel of darkness—“ but the 
strength of the foe has been over-estimated, whilst 
the presence, and power, and promise of God have 
been altogether excluded. What! are we to place 
ourselves in the balance with a people who love not 
and trust not God? Are we to forget that the 
Lord’s omnipotence is ours? Has not God helped 
us hitherto? Has He not miraculously delivered 
us from the hand of our foe, and shall we disbelieve 
His word, or doubt His power and love now? Let 
us go up at once and possess the land, for we are 
well able !” 

In vain, however, did Caleb argue, exhort, 
entreat, and reprove. His impassioned eloquence 
failed of effect. Deadly prejudices were already 
sown. Evil feelings were inflamed, which con- 


tinued to wax stronger and stronger. Next 


morning Caleb and Joshua again essayed to allay | 


the passions, and kindle hope, but only at the peril 


of their lives, for the infatuated multitude were | 


preparing to stone them to death. Just then the 
Infinite miraculously interposed. “The glory of 
the Lord appeared in the tabernacle ” before all the 
people. The whole company was terrified and 
subdued. God declared His intention to destroy 
them. But Moses, with a perfection of charity, 
interceded for the salvation of the people, and 
succeeded in obtaining the mitigation of their 
punishment. And the Lord said: “ Because all 
those men who have seen my glory, and my 
miracles, which I did in Egypt and in the wilder- 
ness, have tempted me now these ten times, and 
have not hearkened to my voice; surely they shall 
not see the land which I sware unto their fathers, 
neither shall any of them that provoked me see it : 
but my servant Caleb, because he hath another 
spirit with him, and hath followed me fully, him 
will I bring into the land whereinto he went; and 
his seed shall possess it.”” Immediately afterwards 


the ten faithless spies died of the plague, but | 


Caleb and Joshua were mercifully preserved in 
peace. The entire company of the Israelites was 
condemned to wander forty years amid pains and 


perplexities till the whole adult race was extinct. | 
We hear but little of Caleb during that time. He | 


continued faithful to the God whom he served, and 


| having trained the young till they had grown to 
man’s estate, he, with Joshua, led them into the 
full possession and enjoyment of the promised land, 
the beautiful and prolific Canaan. There he took 
| part in the terrible struggles with the kings of the 
country, and was, doubtless, in the hand of God, a 
conspicuous leader of the hosts. Then came the 
| apportionment of the territory among the tribes. 
| Joshua was “old and stricken in years,” and the 
| Lord commissioned him to undertake the division 
| of the land before he felt the final and fatal indi- 
; cations of dissolution. Whilst at Gilgal Joshua 
‘commenced the allotments. Tribe by tribe came 
| before him to learn the nature and loeality of its 
| possessions. When the tribe of Judah was called, 
| Joshua met again face to face his old companion 
| and friend, Caleb. Joshua was infirm, but Caleb 
| was still vigorous and active. There were snowy 
locks upon that brow, there were wrinkles of age 
| upon that face, and there were indications in his 
| bearing that he had gathered great experience from 
| many years. But there were no signs of weakness. 
| « Though old, he still retained his manly sense and 
energy of mind.” Years had taught him much, 
| but had not stolen the fire from his mind, nor the 
| vigour from his limb, nor the courage from his 
|heart. His form was stalwart, his tread was 
| firm, his hand was steady. He was still ready 
with heroic heart to perform valorous deeds. He 
stepped forth from the people of his tribe, and 
thus he spake :—‘ Thou knowest the thing that 
the Lord said unto Moses the man of God cor- 
cerning thee and me in Kadesh-barnea. Forty 
years old was I when Moses the servant of the 
| Lord sent me from Kadesh-barnea to espy out 
the land ; and I brought him word again as it was 
in mine heart. Nevertheless my brethren that 
went up with me made the heart of the people 
melt: but I wholly followed the Lord my God. 
And Moses sware on that day, saying, Surely the 
land whereon thy feet have trodden shall be thine 
inheritance, and thy children’s for ever, because 
thou hast wholly followed the Lord thy God. 
And now, behold, the Lord hath kept me alive, as 
He said, these forty and five years, even since the 
Lord spake this word unto Moses, while the 
children of Israel wandered in the wilderness: and 
now, lo, I am this day fourscore and five years 
old. As yet Iam as strong this day as I was in 
the day that Moses sent me: as my strength was 
then, even so is my strength now, for war, both to 
go out and come in.” Having thus stated his case 
to Joshua his old comrade, but his commander 
at that time, he had nothing more to do than pre- 
'fer his request. He proceeded therefore to add: 
“ Now therefore give methis mountain, whereof the 
Lord spake in that day; for thou heardest in that 
day how the Anakims were there, and that the 
cities were great and fenced: if so be the Lord 
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will be with me, then I shall be able to drive them 
out, as the Lord said.” Joshua must have looked 
with deep admiration at the old man of eighty-five 
years thus speaking with an unfaltering trust in 
God, and unflinching spirit of bravery. 
that Joshua blessed him, and at once granted him 
Hebron—the very fertile land upon which Caleb 
had set his heart. Most old men of eighty-five 
would have preferred to decline the country if to 
possess it war must be waged,and the warriors 
headed by the claimant in person. But Caleb 
shrank not, for he was yet unconscious of any 
diminution of strength. Though the land he 
intended to possess was the main fastness of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the south, though the 
city was the residence of the three gigantic sons 
of Anak, yet he was nothing daunted. A pitched 
battle took place outside the walls of Kirjath-arba, 
the three giants were slain, the city was captured, 
and became the centre of the mighty tribe of Judah. 
But Caleb’s victories’ did not end there. His 
spirit of adventure and his vigour of limb did not 
rest. He endeavoured, by his own life and words, 
to stir up the courage of younger men; and hence 
he offered the hand of his daughter as the reward 
for the man who should successfully assail Debir, 
or Kirjath-sepher—“ the city of books.” It is not 
surprising that from his own family sprang the 
champion. The city was taken and the prize 
secured by Othniel—who was either nephew or 
younger brother of Caleb. And then Caleb so 
enlarged his borders as to have the green valley 
beneath Debri, with its upper and lower springs, 
to bestow upon his daughter. Thus right on into 
a period when most men feel the necessity of 
retiring from active and arduous service, and when 
some men are entirely broken down in health 
and spirits, Caleb was vigorous, hale, hearty, and 
energetic. He could affirm that he was as strong 
at eighty-five as he was at forty. Now, how was 
this? Is it possible to assign any reason that 
may guide us in our present course and future 
prospects? I think it is. 

It is very probable that Caleb was endowed 
at the first with a good constitution. Some men 
inherit weakness and disease, and are more or 
less the victims of the folly of their dear an- 
cestors. Others are favoured with physical power, 
and development of life is with them the develop- 
ment energy and force. This latter was the 
case, surely, with Caleb. But then there have 
been men of marvellously good constitutions who 
have not lived out half their days. By their 
thoughtlessness, imprudence, or sin, they have 
mdermined the strength with which nature had 
endowed them, and so brought themselves to a 
premature grave. Hence, I think, we may ascribe 
the vigorous old age of Caleb— 

1. To his own temperance and prudence. 


of 


God 
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| said of him, when he was forty years of age, “ He 
hath followed me fully.” Mark that Divine testi- 
mony—* Hath followed me”—the God of purity 
and integrity—“ fully,” with all the powers and 
sympathies of his soul. This is next to the testi- 
/mony concerning Enoch, who walked with God. 
Now, he could not have followed the Lord fully 
and have been guilty of intemperate habits or 
vicious practices. He could not have trodden in 
the commandments of the Most High, and yet 
have cared nought for that physical organism 
which was entrusted to his keeping. There is 
little doubt but that he exercised the most vigilant 
care in relation to his body as well as his soul. 
This is the duty of every man. This the apostle 
suggests when he says, “ What, know ye not 
that your bodies are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost ?” 

The soul and the body are like strings of a 
musical instrument set at one pitch: touch one, 
and the other vibrates. Injure your body, and you 
injure your mind. ‘There would be far more 
effective mental and spiritual work done in the 
world if men’s bodies were differently cared for. 
I inculcate a scriptural duty when I beg you to 
take care of the body, for the use or abuse of 
which you will one day be accountable. 

2. But there is another and more important 
reason why Caleb retained such vigour in old age. 
It is this—it was given him by God as the direct 
reward of righteousness. This is unmistakably 
recorded. In Numbers xiv. 24, we read the eternal 
saying, “ But my servant Caleb, because he had 
another spirit with him, and hath followed me fully, 
him will I bringintothe land whereinto he went; and 
his seed shall possess it.” Again, in Deuteronomy 
i. 35, 36, we read, “ Surely there shall not one of 
these men of this evil generation see that good 
land, which I sware to give unto your fathers, save 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh ; he shall see it, and to 
him will I give the land that he hath trodden upon, 
and to his children, because he hath wholly followed 
the Lord.” So also Caleb reminded Joshua that 
Moses sware, saying, “ Surely the land whereon thy 
feet have trodden shall be thine inheritance, and 
thy children’s for ever, because thou hast wholly 
followed the Lord thy God.” 

Caleb was a man of heroic faith, a man of un- 
swerving integrity, a man of simple and sweet 
reliance upon God. Those who were associated 
with him were craven-souled creatures. With the 
exception of Joshua there was not a man besides 
Caleb in the whole twelve of the spies that ventured 
calmly and independently to form their judgment 
of the land. It was not with them a matter of 
conscientious duty, but of fitful policy. They did 
not ask what is right before God—but what is 

| pleasant to us. Hence they were alarmed at the 
sight of the people. Moral “ grasshoppers ” they 
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were, and they well-nigh brought destruction on 
the whole com But Caleb was of 
another spirit. There were no giants to affright 
him. IfGod bade them go into the land, that was 
enough. He had no coward spirit of distrust. 
Dauntlessly he said, ‘‘ Let us go up at once and 
possess it;” and kad his counsel prevailed they 
might all have been in Canaan forty years ear- 
lier than they were. His feeble-minded, craven- 
spirited contemporaries were smitten with death, 
but upon Caleb the Lord put the honour of long 
life and possession of Canaan. His was a courage 
that springs from faith in God, and firm convic- 
tions of the right. Upon such noble heroism the 
light of Heaven will ever fall kindly. The sheepish, 
timid, fickle, poltroon will find himself forsaken of 
God and man; but the true-hearted defender of 


many of Israel. 


, 
t 


the right will be like the “ Lion of the tribe of , 


Judah,” guarded and glorified. If righteousness 
is the strength of a nation, it is equally the 
strength of the individual. The blessing of that 
Wise and Mighty One resteth upon the good 
and godly man. Of him and to him He says, 
“ With long life will I satisfy him, and show 
him my salvation.” 

Thus, then, we see the reasons why Caleb was 
permitted to reach a vigorous old age. He judi- 
ciously and faithfully protected the physical 
strength with which he was endowed, and he 
walked before God with such affection and fidelity 
as to secure the Divine blessing. 

But, much as it may be our duty and desire to 
guard our bodies from premature decay, the care 
of our souls is of paramount importance. The 
body is but the tabernacle for the soul, the casket 
for the jewel, the. covering for the book, the 
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frame for the picture, the case for the treasure, 
the purse for the golden coin. Who cared more 
about the tent that Dr. Livingstone occupied 
for years than about the dauntless explorer? 
Who deems the casket more deserving of care 
What lover of 
books values the covers more than the contents? 
What owner of a portrait would sit down and 
weep because the frame was damaged by fire or a 
fall so long as those much-loved features on the 
canvas are preserved? Who, receiving a present 
of rare and invaluable articles, would lament that 
the case was much injured in the transit so long 
unharmed? Who would 
not regard himself as most fortunate if, in losing 
the coin? So, who that 
knows anything of the value of the immortal 
soul does not feel that the first thought should 
be directed to its welfare—that, however much 
the outward man may be cherished, the inner man 
should be supremely the object of vigilance and 
cultivation? If you could collect all the paper 
that has ever been manufactured, and could engage 
all the clerks in the Civil Service to fill that paper 
with figures, you would not express the value of 
the soul, even if every unit represented a sove- 
reign. Yes, the humblest man carries with him a 
treasure surpassing in value all the pearls of the 
sea, all the gold of the mines, all the wood of the 
forests, all the cattle on a thousand hills, all the 
bright worlds which sparkle in the canopy of 
the skies. Hence, I beg you, reader, to care first 
for your soul. See to it that it is reposing upon 
the word and work of Jesus; and then use all 
your physical as well as spiritual faculties in 
glorifying God. 


and keeping than the jewels? 


as the treasures are 


his purse, he saved 


NAMES. 


Amy (meaning “ Beloved.” 


JEREMIAL 


\OVED with an everlasting love! 

The very bonds that bind thee here 
Should tell thee thou art doubly dear 
To One who fills thy home above. 





We love thee, and shall love till death; 
But He who is thy Father fond 
Extends His mighty love beyond 

The narrow line of mortal breath. 


xxi. 3. 
And here the home may break—nay, must— 
As dear ones die, or love grows cold, 
And they who love thee best are old, 
And soon must lay them in the dust. 


But oh, what mortal tongue can tell 
The peace that fills the heart, to know 
Christ loves the humblest saint below 
With God’s own love unchangeable ? 
CuarLes Morris. 
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HELEN 


QUATERMAINE; 


OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
CHRISTMAS DRAWS NEAR. 
T was some time before Helen 
‘was able to renew the sub- 
ject of the little Grahams 
and their wrongs, for Mr. 
Dunlop, anxious to invest 
his capital to the best ad- 
vantage, was full of his 
\ own affairs whenever he 
came to the Lodge. Many openings had 
offered, but none that promised well 
. enough, and Helen began to think that 
rf he carried his caution, as well as his eager- 
ness to secure the highest per-centage, to 
an unnecessary extent. He would not agree to accept 
anything in which he could not exercise constant 
supervision over his investments, and refused more 
than one partnership in old-established firms because 
he could not have sufficient control of the monetary | 
department, although the reason ostensibly given | 
was that in the house of Messrs. Blank and Co. there 
would not be sufficient scope for his energies. 

** Difficult to please, am I?” he retorted, when Helen 
teased him a little. ‘“ Well, perhaps I am; but it 
behoves a man to be careful, and run no risks.” 

“T thought the mortgage recommended to you 
by Mr. Irby’s solicitor was a perfectly safe one.” 

“Yes; but it would not have paid well enough. 
Don’t be shocked, Helen, if I acknowledge that I want 
to be rich, very rich, Hitherto I have earned money 
easily, and spent it lavishly, but after passing a few 
weeks amongst the city magnates, and learning what 
power, what influence wealth gives a man, my ideas 
have enlarged.” 

“T am sorry for it,” she observed; “I think those 
are happiest who are contented with a little.” 

Speeches like this one always irritated Maurice 
Dunlop, and his voice took a sharper tone as he | 
answered—* Now, Helen, this is nonsense; even if | 
you give it the sounding name of philosophy, it | 
must hold water. Would you not be better pleased | 
if I were in a position to allow you a hundred a | 
year to spend in your charities than if you had to 
refuse to give because your husband’s means were 
limited ?” 

“When you put it in that way I suppose I must | 
acknowledge myself defeated,” was Helen’s reply. 
“Yet you must bear in mind that it is not always 
the wealthiest who are the most charitable. I believe 
that Mrs. Rayne, who has very little to spare except 
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her time, is more truly benevolent than many who 
give largely.” 

“Perhaps so, but we’ll not argue on this subject, 
for two reasons: one is that Mrs. Rayne is no 
favourite of mine.” 

“You do not know her,” Helen interposed. “Why 
do you prejudice yourself against a good woman be- 
cause her more frivolous sister has spoken slightingly 
of the work she has engaged in?” 

“The other reason,” said Mr. Dunlop, laughing at 
her indignant remonstrance, “is that I came here 
to-day to consult you on a matter of more importance 
to both of us. I have had another letter from that 
Glasgow firm. Read it, and tell me if you do not 
think it would be advisable to go to Scotland and 
have an interview with them. Iam getting impatient 
of so much delay, I long to feel that I can begin 
furnishing a home for my Helen.” 

“There is no hurry. You need not commence 
that for some months to come,” she answered, with 
a blush; but against this Mr. Dunlop warmly pro- 
tested. 

“Are you in earnest? Do you think I shall wait 
for you much longer? A year? My dear Helen, 
when your father talked of that he could not have 
meant it, and I certainly never consented to be kept 
without you for twelve long tedious months.” 

Helen did not reply, for she began to see the folly 
of urging either her wishes or her duty in opposition 
to Maurice Dunlop’s will. She had heard him boast 
that when he resolved upon anything he always 
compassed it, and it was to save a great deal of 
useless arguing and protesting, that she reserved her 
decision till it was imperatively called for. Little did 
Mr. Dunlop imagine that in this, at all events, she 
intended to be firm. Not till the term of probation 
Colonel Quatermaine had imposed was accomplished 
would his penitent daughter become a wife. 

So Maurice Dunlop went to Scotland, to combine 
business with pleasure—to negociate with the mer- 
cantile men who invited him to cast in his lot with 
theirs, and enjoy a few days’ shooting, while Helen, 
whom of late he had completely monopolised, was 
glad to be able to lay aside her own concerns a while, 
and think and plan for others. 

There were Christmas gifts to devise for Agnes 
and Effie, as well as the Irbys, and Mrs, Sandon’s 
little ones; and Milly, who had of late been thrown 
very much on her own resources, joyfully agreed to 
assist. It was while the cousins sat at their work- 
table engaged in their pleasant labours, that Helen, 
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“Mr. Dunlop looked at his watch.” —p, 301. 
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not without a pang of self-reproach that she should 
have been so absorbed in Mr. Dunlop as to be 
ignorant of what was passing around her, learned 
that the purchase of the land for which the railway 
directors were bargaining was still incomplete. 

“Tt would be a folly to give way now,” Mr. Irby 
argued, with his eyes fixed on his wife, who sat at 
her davenport, busy with the week’s bills—“ a down- 
right folly, as I told Clive, when he rather stupidly 
advised me either to accept the sum those fellows 
offer, or decline it positively and at once. I am 
more disposed to raise my price, for I don’t consider 
myself well used. They chaffer with me and try to 
bate me down, as if I were some Yankee speculator 
instead of a gentleman like themselves. I wonder 
how mamma can wish me to make concessions to 
persons who use me so!” 

It was quite unusual for easy good-natured Mr. 
Irby to speak in this irritable manner, and Milly and 
Ida glanced anxiously from him to their mother, 
who passed her hand across her brows with a gesture 
of weariness, but did not speak; Mr. Irby, however, 
saw the glance, and patted Milly’s cheek. 

“Don’t look so sober, child, it will all come right. 
I have given a hint to the directors’ solicitors that I 
do not intend to be dallied with much longer, and 
this will bring them to the point, depend upon it. 
You shall have your trip to France as soon as 
Christmas is turned; and in the meanwhile here is 
something pleasanter than railway matters to dwell 
upon. 

He tossed a note into the lap of his eldest daughter, 
and Ida jumped up to read it over her shoulder. 

“‘ An invitation to a party at Mrs. Haydon’s. How 
nice!” they cried simultaneously. ‘Helen, you are 
included; you'll go of course! Has mamma seen 
“aaa 

Mrs. Irby shook her head, and began to say some- 
thing about dreading the fatigue and the night-air 
for Milly, but she was peremptorily silenced by her 
irritable spouse. 

“Are the children never to have any. pleasure 
because you are a prey to these old women’s fears? 
I have accepted the invitation for them, and for you, 
so don’t let me hear any more objections, I hope 
you will not make any, Helen, for Mrs. Haydon is an 
old friend, and will be disappointed if you fail her.” 

He left the room, and there was an awkward 
silence; Mrs. Irby kad quitted her writing-table, 
and was standing on the hearth-rug moodily gazing 
into the fire, nor did she move till Milly timidly 
addressed her. 

“Mamma, I will persuade papa to let me stay at 
home, if you would rather I did not go; but I could 
be well wrapped up, that is if you think there is any 
danger of my catching cold.” 

“Tt will be so expensive!’ her mother sighed, 
“you have no dresses that you could wear on such 
an occasion.” 





“T will arrange that,” cried Helen; “papa has 
sent me some cream-coloured china crape, that will 
make up for my cousins charmingly. Dear Mrs, 
Irby, don’t deny Milly and Ida this little pleasure !” 

Mrs. Irby’s lip quivered, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“ Do you think it costs me nothing to do so?” she 
murmured, and turned away abruptly, leaving the 
startled Helen both grave and uneasy. Could there 
be some deeper cause than excessive thrift for the 
anxiety that was making Mrs. Irby so haggard and 
careworn ? 

But she felt that this could not be the case, when 
Mr. Irby on the morning of the day appointed for 
the soirée, presented to both his daughters simple 
but expensive sets of ornaments, They were in such 
good taste, and looked so pretty as they lay in their 
velvet cases, that even Milly, who did not care much 
about adorning herself, was in raptures. 

“They are the first trinkets I have ever had,” she 
told Helen. “How good of you, papa, to bring 
them! May I try them on at once?” 

Mr. Irby smiled as he stooped for her kiss, 

“Do as you please, love. Here comes mamma,” 
he added, hurriedly. ‘Tell her not to scold, for I 
could not resist. the temptation of giving you these 
pretty things,” 

He went away as he finished speaking, and his 
daughters more soberly showed their treasures to their 
mother, There was such positive anguish depicted 
in her face as she gazed, sometimes at the ornaments, 
sometimes at the happy girls, who were displaying 
them to the best advantage, that Helen involuntarily 
rose from her seat, and approached her; then re- 
treated again ; for, knowing absolutely nothing of the 
affairs of the Irbys, what could she say or do ? 

“ Will you think me very unkind if I ask you not 
to wear your papa’s giftsP’’ Mrs. Irby said at last. 

Ida uttered a sorrowful exclamation, and Milly 
looked the inquiry she did not like to utter, then 
resolutely closed the case, and offered it to her 
mother, saying, with a voice that faltered, “You are 
never unkind, mamma, but I should like to know 
why you wish this.” 

But Mrs. Irby, who was struggling to subdue her 
feelings, could not speak, and Helen was prompted to 
interpose, for she saw that Ida, less sweet-tempered 
than her sister, was on the verge of saying something 
that might pain her mother keenly. 

“Do you know, Milly, that although I possess all 
my own mother’s jewellery, papa has never liked me 
to wear it. He thinks that flowers are the natural 
and indeed the only ornaments young girls should 
have; there are plenty of scarlet geraniums and 
some exquisitely-tinted leaves in the greenhouse 
with which we could trim your dresses and form our 
bouquets; let us go and select the most suitable.” 

“But you are forgetting papa,” said Ida, reluct- 
antly unclasping the necklace she had put on; “it 
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was so kind of him to buy these things for us, what 
will he say if we do not wear them?” 

“JT will explain,” her mother answered, hoarsely ; 
and with a sigh that spoke volumes, Ida put her 
case into the hand extended for it, shedding a few 
bitter tears when she learned an hour later that a 
packet directed to the jeweller from whom they were 
ordered had been sent off by Mrs. Irby herself. 

In the excitement of the evening the disappoint- 


the happy art of setting young people at ease, and 
yet keeping their merriment within bounds. Helen, 
who had good-naturedly chatted with all the bashful 
school-boys who could find no other companion, grew 
very weary at last, and sat down behind a flower- 
stand to rest. A couple of elderly ladies were chatting 
on the other side of it, and as they were praising the 
sweet face and unaffected demeanour of Milly, her 
cousin thought it no harm to leave them in ignorance 
that she was so near. 

But the next minute one of the speakers exclaimed, 
compassionately, “ Poor Mrs. Irby! how ill, how worn 
she looks! What will be the end of it? How sad 
it seems that her marriage should have turned out 
as it has.” 

“Mr. Irby has always been a most likable person,” 
was the reply. “I remember every one thought it 
would be an excellent match for her.” 

“Poor woman! I dare say she thought the same 
herself, and yet her life has been one ceaseless 
struggle to stave off the trouble that must come 
after all. My brother assures me that Mr. Irby’s 


that her mother took the alarm, nor could Mr, Irby 
refuse to see that she was thoroughly fatigued, and 
their return home imperative. 

“Sleep with me to-night, Helen!” she whispered, 
as they went up-stairs together; and although her 
cousin would have preferred to be alone, she as- 
sented, and presently laid down beside the silent 
gir], who had gone to bed directly, and returned such 
a drowsy answer to the good-night Mrs. Irby looked 
in to say, that Helen thought she had fallen asleep. 
But in the stillness of the night a pair of arms stole 
round her neck, and Milly’s plaintive voice murmured, 
“T heard what they said, Helen. I stole up behind 
you in fun, and could not help hearing. It is as I 
have been fearing for some time. Oh, poor mamma, 
who will help her to bear it!” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


IN DOUBTFUL CASE. 


Lone after Milly had sobbed herself to sleep Helen 
lay pondering over the position of the Irbys, and 
trying to decide whether it could be as bad as she 
had heard it described. 

She no longer marvelled at Mrs. Irby’s efforts to 
restrict the expenses of her housekeeping, or at her 
unwillingness to agree to any additional ones, and 
a consciousness that she had done her much injustice 
made Helen eager to serve her. But how was this 
to be done? If Mr. Irby’s embarrassments were 





trifling ones, and owing to circumstances which he had 


debts are something enormous, and that they are | not been able to control, she knew that by applying 


all contracted through the heedlessness with which | 


he embarks in affairs without counting the cost. I 
suppose there’s no harm in mentioning this, as every 
one knows, or must soon know it.” 

Mr. Irby embarrassed, nay, deeply in debt! these 
were tidings for which Helen Quatermaine was quite 
unprepared; and when Ida danced up to her half- 
wild with glee, she could scarcely command herself 
sufficiently to reply to the merry speeches of the 
unconscious girl. Her own smiles for the rest of the 
evening were forced ; she could understand now why 
Mrs. Irby, who had only come in obedience to her 
husband, pleaded a headache, and kept out of sight 
as much as possible, but it was far more difficult to 
comprehend how Mr. Irby could throw off all sem- 
blance of care, and laugh and talk as gaily as he 
Was now doing. 

It was a great relief when some of the more 


to her father she could obtain for him the temporary 
aid, which would be all a just and honourable man 
would like to accept; but the persons whose con- 
versation she overheard had spoken of debts that 
had been accumulating for years; of heediess ex- 
penditure, for which Colonel Quatermaine, himself 
a careful, though liberal man, would not be able to 
find any excuse. 

Then she remembered the negotiations with the 
railway directors, and comforted herself—aye, and 
Milly too, when the poor girl awoke—with the 
assurance that the handsome sum Mr. Irby expected 
to receive for his land, would enable him to extricate 
himself from the worst of his difficulties; that effected, 
and by letting the Lodge for a few years, and residing 
in some cheap French or Belgian town, the rest could 
be gradually cleared off. 

How ardently the completion of the bargain was 





prudent mothers began to talk of departing, and 
Mrs. Irby, thankfully embracing the opportunity for 
putting an end to her own ordeal, crossed the room 
to Helen. 

“Will it be too early to take you away? 
is Milly ? 

“Tam here, mamma, and quite ready,” said Milly, 
coming forward directly, with such pallid cheeks, | 


Where 





I thought she was with you.” 


XUM 


now looked for it would not be easy to say. Even 
Mrs. Irby, who had always been less hopeful of the 
result than her husband, could not refrain from 
listening breathlessly to every knock at the door, and 
watching Mr. Irby’s face as he opened his letters 
with mingled hope and fear depicted on her own. 
Helen accidentally finding herself alone with Clive 
Elsley, was tempted to hint what she had learned of 
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the state of affairs at the Lodge, and ask him how far 
he believed the information to be correct. 

“IT do not know how to answer you,” he said, 
gravely. “I have not been able to avoid hearing 
similar reports; and, Mrs. Irby’s troubled looks 
appearing to confirm them, I ventured not long 
since to speak to Mr. Irby on the subject; but he 
pooh-poohed the tale, assuring me that although he 
had not been the most economical of men his property 
was unencumbered.”’ 

“How cruelly people exaggerate,’ was Helen’s 
indignant comment. “Poor little Milly has been 
quite unhappy about this report. I hope you will 
make a point of contradicting it whenever you have 
an opportunity.” 

“T would ask Mr. Irby to empower me to do so,” 
said Clive, rather hesitatingly, ‘“ but he was inclined 
to take offence when I spoke to him before. He isa 
very affectionate husband and father, and an excellent 
neighbour, but I shall be glad if he carries out his 
plan of living abroad for a short time. Giving to 
every one who pleads for help and continually 
devising alterations in his house and grounds must 
make inroads in the income of aman who has so 
large a family as Mr. Irby’s.” 

Helen parted from Clive Elsley at last, with an 
uneasy feeling that, if he would have repeated all 
he thought and feared, instead of confining himself 
to what he actually knew, he would have increased 
her alarms instead of dispelling them. And yet, 
when she went into the drawing-room, and found 
Mr. Irby sitting there in his easy-chair, laughing 
with his children, and encouraging Milly and Ida to 
look forward to a gay fortnight at Paris, it was 
difficult to believe that there could be anything 
seriously amiss. 

And now Mr. Dunlop returned from Scotland, in 
high spirits at the prospect of being settled at last. 
His interview with the Glasgow firm had not been 
satisfactory, but while staying there he had met 
with a gentleman—one of the heads of a large and 
prosperous concern—whose offer to take him into 
tke business as junior and working partner he was 
prepared to close with. 

“T think I should have signed and sealed at 
once,” he told Helen, “but it is always prudent to 
take time for consideration, and I had you to con- 
sult, love.” 

Helen smiled, and disclaimed the necessity for 
doing this. 

“As if I had any knowledge of the ins and outs 
of business transactions! Why, I have such implicit 
reliance in your sagacity, Maurice, that you need 
not have paid me the compliment of asking my 
advice.” 

“Thank you for this pleasant proof of your con- 
fidence,” he answered with a gratified air, “I shall 
no longer hesitate to accept Messrs. proposals. 
By the way,” he added, carelessly, “I am not sure 











whether I told you the nature of the oceupation in 
which I am embarking.” 

“ Another proof that I have no head for business,” 
she playfully told him. ‘ But I understood, that is, 
I imagined, that Messrs, were manufacturers of 
woollen goods,” 

“You are confounding them with the Glasgow 
people, and I suppose you will open those bright 
eyes with astonishment when I tell you that their 
specialité is a potent spirit. In fact, Helen, they 
are the owners of a flourishing distillery in the heart 
of London.” 

She began to look very grave. 

“But Maurice ——.” 

“My dear Helen, I know precisely what you are 
going to say; that you dislike London, and would 
not care to be brought in actual contact with the 
business. Neither shall you. There is an excellent 
house on the premises, in which the junior partner 
has always resided, but I have declined it; my wife 
shall have her home where she can enjoy plenty of 
roses and sunshine, Mrs. Veriston tells me that 
there are some charming little villas in her own 
neighbourhood ; what do you say to living at Rich- 
mond ?” 

He had talked too rapidly for Helen to interpose 
a word, and when at last he paused for an answer, 
she was still silent, for objections were hovering on 
her lips that would annoy and possibly anger him. 

Did he guess this, that, after a glance at his watch, 
he rose in such haste to leave her ? 

“ There, it’s all settled, Helen, and if you cherish 
a little distaste for the line of life Iam embracing 
i am sure your excellent sense will enable you to 
overcome it.” 

“IT do not think so, Maurice,” she replied, in low 
tones, 

“Oh yes it will, love. All that foolish—don’t be 
offended at my plain speaking—foolish pride of caste 
is quite disappearing from amongst us. Our wealthiest 
noblemen are no longer ashamed to buy and sell, or 
to put their sons into counting-houses instead of the 
army, and let them learn that there is truer dignity 
in work than patrician idleness. I shall be more 
independent as a distiller than ever I was as a 
government cfficial.” 

“T have never thought that there was any disgrace 
in being connected with trade,” Helen assured him, 
“unless the occupation chosen is one that cannot 
be conscientiously followed. If we cannot ask God’s 
blessing on our earnings there must be something 
wrong.” 

“T do not approve of mixing up religion with the 
concerns of our every-day life,” said Mr. Dunlop. 
“Nor do I see why you are talking in this strain. 
I shall be the same man to-morrow, when I have 
signed the deed of partnership, as I am to-day.” 

«Don’t sign it, Maurice,” his betrothed entreated. 
We cannot touch pitch without being defiled, Think 
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of the sin and misery in London alone that can be 
traced to the use of ardent spirits, and then ask 
yourself if you could with a clear conscience embark 
in such unholy traffic.” 

“Now, my dearest Helen, this is so feminine, and 
so illogical! Because weak-headed people have not 
the sense to know when they have had enough to 
drink, do you rush to the extreme, and pronounce all 
brewing and distilling wrong ?” 

“No,” said Helen, “I am not prepared to say this, 
but I know that my feelings are in revolt against 





“You do not understand my objections. Can you 
not see that I would rather be poor all my life than 
owe my luxuries to the profits of such a trade ?” 

Mr. Dunlop bit his lip, and looked at his 
watch. 

“T wish I could stay to convince you that you are 
carrying your scruples to too great length, but I 





the idea of being connected with a business that, | 


argue as you will, is at the root of much evil.” 

“ But have I not explained that you would reside 
at a distance from the works; in fact, that you would 
neither hear, nor see anything of them; and trust 
me, Helen, that my being engaged all day in the 
counting-house of a distillery, would not make me 
less devoted to yourself when I returned to our home 
in the evening.” 


must return to town in time to keep a business en- 
gagement, so we will adjourn our debate till I see 
you again; and then, dearest Helen, do let me find 
you less captious. Is it not for your sake I am so 
anxious to make as much money as I can? It is 
unkind to discourage me in this way.” 

Before she could reply some one came in, and it 
was not till he had gone that she remembered how 
he had said that on the morrow the arrangements 
into which he had entered were to be completed. 
Surely he would not commit himself irrevocably till 
he had seen her again! 

(To be continued.) 








SCRIPTURE ADDRESSES FOR CHILDREN’S 


SERVICES IN CHURCH 


OR SCHOOL. 
V.—THE RIGHT WAY. 
“ He led them forth by the right way.’’-—Psa.w cvii. 7. 






NTRODUCTION. Necessity of (1) Know- 
right way, if desirous of reaching any 
place. If do not know way cannot start 
at all, and if we do know way, and still 
start wrong, will go further and further 
out of our course; perhaps much difficulty in after- 
wards getting right. Then, too, must keep on right 
path, else go all wrong, never reach journey’s end. 
Three things—know the right way, start on it, and 
keep on it. Want to know the way to any place, what 
do? If very difficult, must have full instructions, 
or, better still, some one with us as our guide. The 
words we will think about to-day are in Ps. cvii. 7. 
Text. ‘He led them forth by the right way.” 
Remember who children of Israel were. How miser- 
able in Egypt—slaves. God sent Moses to deliver 
them, and lead them to their promised land, Canaan, 
out of Egyptian bondage and misery, to a “land 
flowing with milk and honey.” Very glad to go. 
Would follow Moses willingly, we should say. But 
not always; the way seemed long, many difficulties, 
and people often murmured. Wanted own way, 
instead of God’s way; but always brought trouble 
upon themselves. How many of us choose our own 
way, instead of taking the way God has appointed; 
always leads us into trouble. God’s way may seem 
to us sometimes a difficult one, but it is the only 
right way, and those who walk in it find much 
happiness in so doing, and find it leads them to a 


| brighter and better land. 
ing, and (2) entering, and keeping upon | 


But God loved the 
children of Israel, and when they, in distress through 
their own folly, cried unto Him, He again led them 
into and along the right way (read Ps. evi. 44, 45) 
to a city of habitation (Ps. evii. 7; Ps. ev. 43, 44) 
We are like Israelites when in Egyptian slavery, in 
the slavery of sin, as the verse in Ps. cvii. 10 says 
God sent Moses to deliver them, He sent Jesus, His 
own Son, to be our Deliverer. Jesus came to proclaim 
“liberty to the captives” (read Is. lxi. 1). Came to 
open a “ new, a living way,” by which we may enter 
heaven. And just as the Israelites must accept and 
follow Moses as their appointed leader, so must we, 
if we would be delivered from sin, accept and follow 
Jesus. If we would be led in the right way, the 
starting point must be trusting in Jesus, accepting 
Him as our Saviour who died toredeem us. He says 
“Tam the Way” (John xiv. 6). Notice the way. No 
other way. And He says to us, therefore, “‘ Come 
unto Me” (Matt. xi. 28). Coming to and trusting in 
Jesus, then, must be our starting point. Remember 
what other means God used to guide Israel (Ex. xiii. 
21, 22). Have we any such, or are we left to grope our 
way as best we can? We start with Jesus, and “ He 
is with us always, even unto the end’”’ (Matt. xxviii. 
20). He will deliver us from sin, and lead us in the 
right way Himself. But how does He show Himself 
to us? (a) By His Holy Spirit (John xiv. 26). (>) 
By His word (Is. xxx. 21). How easy it seems then. 
Our ears “shall hear a word saying, This is the 
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way.” This means that God’s word is brought to | 
our remembrance by His Spirit. Remembrance! 

Not verse never heard of! Therefore we must read 
the Bible diligently. See too (Ps. cxix. 105), “a | 
lamp unto our feet,” &. (c) Little voice inside too, 
to guide us. Called? Should obey the voice of 
conscience always. But remember that this voice 
will not always be right, unless we have God’s Holy | 
Spirit teaching us to understand His own word. Ask 

for the Spirit (Luke xi. 13). Pause. Have heard 

of mountains? Alps? Guides? Sad accidenis; 

loss of life sometimes, because persons try to ascend | 
mountains without a guide, and sometimes guide, | 
though present, unable to save. Men going over | 
difficult place, custom to fasten rope round waist of | 
each person, and guide; so all bound bound together. | 
One slips, others keep footing and save him, &c. Guide | 
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slip, and are lost. Each person must carefully tread 


| where guide points out. So we are bound fast to our 


guide Jesus with cords of love. He never slips. No 
danger so long as bound to Him. And bound also 
to one another. Each of us to help those around us, 
those going with us. Jesus has gone before (Heb, 
vi. 20), but He points us to His footsteps, and bids 
us walk in them (1 Peter ii. 21). If companion falls 
into sin, must try and help into right way again, 
Jesus “went about doing good.” We must do good 
wherever we can. ‘ Show piety at home, &c.” (1 Tim, 
v. 4), as Jesus did when a boy on earth (Luke ii, 
51, 52). “ Meek and lowly of heart” (Matt. xi. 29), 
These His footsteps, and in these He bids us tread, 
as the right way. If desire to be happy and useful 
in life, start with Jesus, keep close to Him all the 
way, and “ He will guide you with His counsel, and 


sometimes not firm enough footing himself, and all | afterward receive you into glory” (Ps. Ixxiii. 24). 


AN 


ANXIOUS VIGIL. 


BY L. ©, SILKE, AUTHOR OF “SHAG AND DOLL,” “‘NELLY’S CHAMPION,” ETC., ETC. 


neither grand nor picturesque, for there 

were no rocks nor cliffs, only a long 

level stretch of sand, which was so flat, 

S that when the tide went out the water 

iC) “ never seemed to drain off entirely, but re- 

PS ‘mained lying in large shallow pools here and 
there. 

A fringe of pebbly shingle lay beyond the sand, 
where plenty of sea-weed, of all delicate shades of 
pink and green, was left strewn about by the ebbing 
sea. In the background there was a range of low 
hills; whilst the country around, if not romantic, 
was pretty and peaceful, abounding in summer in 
wild flowers, from the pale primrose and the drooping 
blue-bell to the fragile wood anemone, the more 
aspiring dog-rose, the blazing gorse, and the purple 
heather; so that both land and sea contributed 








their spoils to swell the wealth of Nature’s stores, 
which were not hoarded up, but scattered bounteously 
and freely, with no capricious partial hand, but lying 
out under the open sky, that whosoever would might 
take of them, and make them his own. 
how many passed them over unheeding, but others 


Strange | 


there were who loved to search out the half-hidden | 


beauties around them. 

It was winter time now, however, and the little 
delicate flowers which could not weather the cold 
blasts had disappeared long ago; though with the 
promise of returning as soon as spring should come 
to awaken them out of their long slumber, for 
mother earth had spread her warm mantle over 


| roaring, 


them, and their roots were snugly covered up where 
the frost and snow could not reach them. 

And the sea seemed to have put off its changeful 
summer hues of bright blue or emerald green, and 
had adopted a more sombre greyish tint; but it 
still flung snow-white wreaths of foam upon the 
beach, whilst its waves came rolling in with a 
grander and more majestic air than in the calmer 
days of finer weather. The crystals, too, of the hoar- 
frost lay about on the ground, glistening and spark- 
ling in every gleam of sunshine, whilst they even 
crept about the stones and pebbles as well as the 
shrubs and plants, and left a fringe of silvery stalac- 
tites round them, as if, knowing that their work was 
so beautiful, they delighted in touching with their 
fairy hand every inanimate object to see what they 
could make of it, so that Nature was lovely still, only 
in a different garb. 

On the Sunday afternoon on which my story begins 
the wind was blowing fiercely, as it had been doing 
all the day, more or less, as well as the night before, 
A little boy, who was making his way along the road 
which skirted the shore seemed to find it hard work 
to struggle on, or even to stand against it. He was 
holding his cap with both his hands, but it looked 
almost as if not only the cap, but he himself, were in 
danger of being blown away, so violent were the 
gusts of wind that swept over sea and land. The 
waves were being driven in helter-skelter, rushing, 
and dashing themselves into magnificent 
clouds of spray, which they tossed aloft, high over the 
boiling, surging waters which in their fury looked as if 
they would have shivered into atoms any vessel bold 
enough to attempt to ride upon their heaving breast. 
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The boy’s small figure was the only one in sight, 
for it was a lonely part of the road, about a mile 
from the town. There was no house visible in the 
direction in which he was going, save a low cottage, 
apparently little better than a hovel, which steod 
beside the turnpike gate. He was evidently bound 
for that, however, though he seemed in no hurry to 
reach it; for, though all alone, with no one to share 
with him his enjoyment of the wild scene, he stood 


still several times to gaze out over the raging sea, 


even shouting to himself in his glee, as he saw one | 


monster wave after another arch its proud crest, 


and curl over, and break with a roar like that of | 
{ 


distant artillery; whilst each seemed to leap upon | 


the shore a few paces farther than its predecessor 
had done, like an invading army encroaching step 
by step. 

It was as good as an exciting game to the child, 
for never had he seen his old friend—the sometimes 
calm smiling ocean—roused to such a pitch of fury; 
and had it not been for the certainty of losing his 
hat if he let go of it, he would have clapped his 
hands in his delight. But he could not afford to lose 
his best Sunday cap, so he clung resolutely to it. 

When he turned his face once more homewards, 
the wind seemed to mock at his efforts to proceed ; 
for, as if some invisible hands were pushing him 
back, he struggled in vain for some moments to 
advance a single step. On the contrary, he was 
driven back some paces. 

At length, however, panting and breathless, he 
reached the cottage, and ran in at the door. 

“Here’s wind, mother! Did you ever know any- 
thing like it?” he exclaimed. “It’s enough to 
blow anybody right off their feet ; I’ve had such 
work to get along; but it was the greatest fun 
Tever knew,” and he laughed merrily whilst he 
pushed back his disordered hair out of his eyes. 

“It’s blowing a fearful gale, aud no mistake,” 
answered the mother, who was beginning prepara- 
tions for tea, whilst her husband sat in his chair by 
the fire. 

“Yes, there will be plenty of wrecks at sea to- 





It seemed to have awakened to 
its power, and to be exulting in it. 

* Dear, dear, I wish she 
claimed. 


2”? 


triumph, a sense of 
was safe home,” she ex- 

“Tt’ll be as much as she can do to 
And during the next ten minutes or so 
went constantly to the little window, to try and get 
a look along the road, for her husband remonstrated 
against the door being opened, so fierce was the gust 
of wind that rushed in each time, as it was blowing 
straight that way. 


get 


along. she 


At length, however, her growing anxiety was re- 
lieved by the arrival of Polly, who came in as Joe 
had done, panting and breathless from her struggle 
with the elements. She was a rosy-cheeked, rather 
pretty-looking girl, several years older than her 
brother. 

She threw herself down on a chair as she tossed off 
her bonnet, which the wind and her efforts to prevent 
its being blown away had together bent and twisted 
out of all shape. She laughed as she held it up in 
her hand, and gazed upon its forlorn aspect. 

“ Just look at it, mother, it’s fortunate it didn’t 
rain at the same time, or it would have been spoilt 
outright. But did you ever see such a shape?” 

“Never mind your bonnet; we’ll make that all 
right. But I’m thankful you’ve got in all safe, for 
such a gale as this isn’t pleasant to be out in. I’ve 
never seen such a sea as this all the years we’ve 
liveé here; have you, John?” she asked, addressing 
her husband, 

He simply shook his head in reply, for Frost was 
not 2 man of many words, But the wife, whose 
temperament was perhaps rather an anxious one, 
thought his face wore a grave look as he glanced 


| out through the little window which faced the sea. 


| entered their heads. 


To Polly and Joe it was exciting to watch the 
splendid waves, which were grander than any they 
had ever seen, for no idea of danger had as yet 
The little boy had taken up 


his position in the window, kneeling on a box that 


night, I warrant,” he remarked. “’Tisn’t every boat | 


can ride out such a storm as this.” 

“Where ’s Polly, Joe?” suddenly inquired the 
mother, turning round with an anxious air. “ Didn’t 
she come home with you ?” 

“No; she stopped behind with some of the girls 
coming out of school, and I didn’t wait for her. 
She ’ll be here directly, I dare say.” 

“She had need make haste, for if the storm goes 
on getting worse like this she won’t be able to make 
head against it along that road, where there aint a 
bit of shelter. I wish she’d come—that Ido!” And 
she went to the door to look out, but the wind, 
seeming like a tyrant let loose, and determined to 
have everything its own way, drove her back with a 
keen blast, and then went whistling on its way in 


stood below it, and resting his elbows on the sort of 
broad sill formed by the wall, in which the small 
square casement was deeply sunk; Poliy stood be- 
hind, leaning over him, and looking out also. 

The huge billows came rolling in majestically with 
a sound like thunder, and each time a larger one 
than usual broke on the shore they laughed and 
shouted; Joe exclaiming, ‘“‘Isn’t it fun, Polly! 
Wouldn’t you like a storm like this every day ?” 

“ Not if I had to be out in it. I’ve had enough of 
struggling against the wind to last me for a long 
time. I thought I should have been blown right 
away.” 

“ So did I,” returned the boy, “but ’twas fine fun 
all the same.” 

Trea was ready now, and the children took their 
places at the table readily enough, for their walk had 
made them hungry. They were longer over the meal 
than was usual with them, even on a Sunday, when 
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they generally lingered over it more than on other 
days, which were always so full of busy work. 

As soon, however, as Joe’s appetite was satisfied— 
and as he was rather a slow eater that was not for 
some little while—he rose from his seat, meaning to 
go back to his former post of observation. But in 
passing a little side window he paused to look out, 
and then he uttered an exclamation which was more 
like a shriek. It so startled them all that they rose 
to their feet. 

“ What is it, Joe? Whatever is it?” 

“The sea,” he cried, pointing out. ‘Look! it 
has come up round the side of the cottage.” 

It was too true. There it was, stretching out over 
the green fields, and when they ran to look out at the 
back it was there also. It had flowed in all that dis- 
tance whilst they had been sitting at tea, and now they 
were as entirely cut off from all communication with 
the rest of the world as if they had been on an island, 
as indeed they were, for the slight elevation on which 
the cottage stood rose out of the waters around a 
mere tiny speck in the midst of the sea which was 
now raging about them. : 

It was rapidly growing dark, but there was light 
enough for them to see and understand their position, 
and their faces blanched as they took it in. It had 
never entered their heads to imagine the water sur- 
rounding them thus; for the very highest tide they 
had known since they had lived there had not come 
at all threateningly near them, and had never reached 


so high a level as to flow in over the embankment | 


and flood the meadows. Consternation was written 
on Mrs. Frost’s face, whilst her husband pressed his 
lips tightly together, and said not a word. 


“John, do you think the water will rise any | 


higher ?_ If it does, what will become of us ?” 

“It isn’t high tide yet,’ he answered, shortly, 
“and won’t be for another hour or more.” 

Mrs. Frost grew paler still. 

“And the sea will go on rising all that time ? 
Why, John, it will wash the cottage, and us in it, 
clean away!” 

He answered nothing. What was there he could 
say. His wife’s fears were not much exaggerated ; 
for there was no telling how far or how high the 
waters might reach now they had so overstepped all 
customary boundaries. And the poor frail little 
tenement did not seem as if it could stand much 





| buffeting from the waves ; indeed, the wind which 
whistled round it, shaking every casement, and roar. 

| ing loudly down the chimney, seemed as if it might 
almost lift it up bodily and carry it off. 

Polly turned a white face towards her father, as if 
longing to hear some reassuring words pass his lips, 
| whilst Joe clung to his mother, and buried his face in 
her gown. ‘This was no longer “fun,” but grave, 
sad, serious earnest. They understood the danger 
now; they were standing face to face with death, 
In a moment their delight in the wildness of the 
storm had given place to a terrible fear. 

(To be continued:) 
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THE “QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
| 94. What woman is recorded in the Bible as 
| having sold her husband for money? 

95. On what occasion was the pronunciation of a 
word made a matter of life or death ? 

96. What Babylonian princes sat as kings in the 
gate of Jerusalem ? 

97. Which of the apostles always seemed the first 
to recognise our Lord after His resurrection ? 

98. Quote a passage from the Epistles which 
shows some of the trials the early Christians had to 
undergo. 

99. What prophetess is mentioned in the book of 
| Proverbs ? 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 272, 

| 83. “For this cause have I sent unto you Timotheus, 
| who shall bring you into remembrance of my ways 
| which be in Christ as I teach every where in every 
church ” (1 Cor iv. 17). 

84. They dried gleaned corn upon it. It was 
used also as a place of prayer (Joshua ii. 6; Acts 
x:9), 

85. The tenth day of the seventh month; the great 
day of atonement (Lev. xvi. 29). 

86. “ Knowing that shortly I must put off this my 
tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ has shewed 
me’”’ (2 Peter i. 14). 

87. Elah, whose servant, Timri, rose up and slew 
him (1 Kings xvi. 9, 10). 

88. Nabal, who refused provision to David and his 
men, when hiding from the pursuit of king Saul. 
(1 Sam. xxv. 3). 
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THE UNKNOWN KNIGHT. 


Up rose the sun with golden glow, 
And cast a wondrous sheen 

O’er plumed crest and glitt’ring shield 
Of this brave knight, I ween. 


He went, the Unknown Knight, 
Gaily caparisoned his steed, 
He in rich armour dight. 
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Proud was his aspect, high the glance 
He cast upon the foe; 

His stalwart arm at many a joust 
Had laid the warrior low. 


Upon this mimic battle-field, 
The king did grace the day ; 
And beauty, raining smiles, adorned 
The gorgeous array. 
“God and my right!” the Unknown Knight 
Blazons across the field, 
As the first flower of chivalry, 
Before his prowess yield, 





To him the honours of the day 
Are given by foeman’s right ; 

Yet heralds lack the pedigree 
Of that most noble knight. 


Fair princess! she of all the train 
His secret only knew, 

For in her name, and by her love, 
His enemies he threw. 


And through long years that gallant arm 
Won many a sturdy fight ; 

This was his shout of victory— 
“ Onward, God and my right!” 


THE TWO GIVERS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D., EDINBURGH. 


“ Not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” 


whom and what they offer each of us 
a has made, is making, or must make, 

se our choice. The world offers us 
its occupations, its distinctions, its honours, its 
companionships, its possessions, its pleasures, all 
whereby the lust of the eye and the lust of the 
flesh and the pride of life may be gratified. Christ 
offers Himself, and all that may be ours through 
Him—the forgiveness of sin, favour and fellowship 
with our Father in heaven, the comforts of a 
peaceful conscience, of a resting, trusting heart, 
the blessedness of a begun holiness on earth, of a 
completed holiness in heaven. 

Comparing and contrasting the two givers and 
their gifts, we have to remark— 

1. That no man can get from both at the same 
time all that each can give. Ifyou would have all 
the world gives, you must love the world—love it 
supremely, serve it, and serve it heartily. What- 
ever the region or department be that you select 
out of which you would extract its full enjoyment, 
within that region or department you must go in 
with the world, conform yourself to its maxims and 
usages, drink deep of its spirit, engage ardently in 
its pursuits; not otherwise will it open its hand 
to bestow upon you the full measure of its gifts, 
In like manner, if you would have all that Christ 
can give, you must love Him—love Him su- 
premely ; serve Him—serve Him heartily, imbibe 
His spirit, conform yourself to His will, engage 
ardently in the pursuits to which He invites. 
Neither Christ nor the world will yield up the full 
stores of happiness they have at command but to 
those who yield to them the homage of a supreme 
affection, a predominant devotedness. But notas 
the world giveth so giveth Christ; the difference 
between the two all in favour of the latter. For if 
you loek first and mainly to the world to satisfy 








the hunger, to quench the thirst, of the heart, then 
you must be content with such things as it will 
give; you can get nothing from Christ—no, not 
one of those privileges and blessings it delights 
Him to dispense; the one and only way of making 
any of these yours is by choosing Him as the ehief 
treasure of the soul, enthroning Him as Lord of 
its affections, owning and acknowledging Him as 
ruler and regulator of this life. By trying, then, in 
the only way in which you can succeed to get the 
most the world can give, you forfeit all that Christ 
holds out in offer. But, on the other hand, if you 
choose as your chief good Christ and His kingdom 
—the occupations and satisfactions, the joys and 
hopes, of His discipleship—you are not called upon 
thereby to forsake all worldly society, renounce 
all earthly enjoyments. Christ will have—indeed 
nothing less is worthy of Him, nothing less will 
satisfy Him—Christ must have the first place in the 
heart and life; in all things the pre-eminence must 
be His. But there is no jealousy in our Saviour’s 
love; He stands pure and free from that disturbing 
element of human love.. He asks us not to love 
others less, but to love Him more, And the way 
to install Him in that supremacy which He claims 
is not by repressing or doing anything like violence 
toany of our ordinary affections, but by so dwelling 
on all that He is, has endured, has done, is doing 
—the character He possesses, the claims that He 
presents, the obligations under which He has laid 
us—that He comes as by natural right, with full 
consent of all the other inmates and occupants of 
the heart, to be raised to the chief seat of power, 
and have the reins of empire put into His hands. 
Jesus does not say, “If a man cease not to love 
father and mother he cannot be my disciple.” He 
does not even say, “If aman love not his father and 
mother less than he did before he cannot be my 
disciple.” But He does say, “Ifany man love father 
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and mother more than me he cannot be my dis- 
ciple.” And, taking the father and mother of that | 
saying as types or emblems of the whole world of | 
being —objects, interests, in the midst of which we | 
live—we would interpret thus the saying of the 
apostle—“ Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world”—that is, love them not first, 
most ardently, before and above Him who has 
higher claims upon your love. “If any man so love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” 
But what is there in the world—which after all 
is God’s own world—or in the things of the world— 
which are the very things that He has thrown 
around us—to attract and occupy and delight? 
What is there about them that turns them into 
such enemies of the true Christian life, which 
vindicates the strong expression of the Bible, that | 
the friendship of the world is enmity with God; | 
that whosoever will be a friend of the world is the | 
enemy of God; that Christ gave Himself for us | 
that He might deliver us from the present evil | 
world. That evil things are in the world without | 
we know full well, that evil things are in the world | 
within, we know still better, but in what is the world | 
itself so antagonistic to friendship with God? Not 
in the world itself, nor in the things that are 
therein, are we to find an answer to this question, 
but in the hold and mastery, the sway and empire, 
that they so naturally, so constantly, so powerfully, 
exercise over all our hearts and lives. To resist 
and overcome that terrible tyranny which the 
things of time and sense exercise over our spirit 
is no small part of that conflict to which every 
Christian is called. This conflict varies exceedingly 
in its character and in its details. The great) 
battle that determinés the issue is to be fought | 
there where as to each combatant the world | 
is strongest and he is weakest. With some—the 
great mass of the poor and unprovided—it is | 
worldly care, undue anxiety about the things of the 
morrow—about what they shall eat and what they | 
shall drink, and what they shall put on—that has 
chiefly to be struggled with and overcome; with 
some it is a strong besetting passion—covetous- 
ness, sensuality; with some the power of one, | 
pure it may be, but absorbing earthly attachment; | 
with some it is the pride of life, an overrated 
estimate of its distinctions, a vain ambition of | 
rising in the world, of getting into better society | 
than the one of birth; with some it is what for | 
want ofa better word we call worldly-mindedness— | 
an instinctively strong attachment to the present, | 
the outward, the persens, the places, the interests | 
that lie immediately around. But spring up in | 
what region, come in what shape it may, it will be | 
found that with all who have any depth of feeling, | 
any strength of character, there is some one power | 
that the world has over them wherein the main | 


i 


strength of its empire consists; and there is the 








special field of conflict in which the great struggle 
between the world and Christ for the rule of their 
spirit is to be carried on and brought to its 
decisive issue. It may be very easy in other 
regions to resist the world’s assaults, very easy to 


| affect and practise a non-conformity with this one 


or that otherofits outward usages; the temptation 
in such cases is great to be very rigid in refusing 
compliance with what costs little or no self-denial 
to abstain from, for we have strangely treacherous 
hearts, that are continually attempting to compen- 
sate for defect in one direction by profuse service 
in another. But it will not be easy, it will demand 
the putting forth of most strenuous effort, it will 
be a painful and protracted struggle, continued all 
through life, to resist and overcome there where 
the world wields its strongest weapons, and wins 
its easiest victories. Instead then of drawing any 
outward and visible line between the Church and 
the world—describing, for instance, the kinds of 
amusements that Christians may share in, and 
the kinds that they should avoid—a line very 
difficult, one may say impossible, to draw, for what 
may be innocent and allowable for one man in one 
set of circumstances may be injurious and sinful 
for another man who is quite differently placed— 
let it be suggested as the true and only way of 
each man’s determining for himself whether he 
belong to the Church or to the world is for him to 
search diligently till he find out wherein it is that 
the world with which he has so closely and con- 
stantly to do wins its easiest way to and gets its 
closest and firmest grasp of his heart; and that 
he then ask himself whether it has indeed been 
there that he has been concentrating his efforts, 
and putting out all his strength, to keep it from 
wielding that habitual ascendency over him which 
he knows cannot consist with the establishment 
of Christ’s kingdom in his soul. Suchan inquiry, 
faithfully conducted, might lead to many painful 
and unexpected discoveries. It might convince 
some that, notwithstanding their strong religious 
convictions and ardent religious zeal and multiplied 
religious efforts, the world—not the world in that 
shape or fashion of it which they are in the habit 
of denouncing, and from which they may be keep- 
ing studiously aloof, but the world in some 
other shape and fashion—has got hidden aceess, 
exerts secret sway, holds them, it may be uncon- 
sciously, in possession, has actually the mastery 
of their heart. And it might teach all a lesson of 
profound humility; discovering even to the best 
and holiest of men that however generally domi- 
nant the grace of God was, enabling them to 
resist its ordinary temptations and to keep tie 
world well under, yet that there was a secret 
place where they often scarcely could tell whether 
Christ or the world prevailed, where the good 
barely triumphed over the evil, and where that 
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triumph was won only at the cost of great watch- 
fulness, and prayer, and labour. Is this the 
meaning of that remarkable saying of St. Peter, 
“Tf the righteous scarcely be saved?” Itis not 
of some, it is of all the righteous that he speaks. 
But how of such can it be true that they scarcely 
are saved ? This cannot apply to their forgiveness, 
their acceptance, their justification before God. 
The “scarcely” could have no meaning as applied 
to that which is so free, so generous, so ample, 
so complete; but it has a meaning as applied to 
their sanctification. If we could but lay our finger 
as God can do upon that single spot or region in 
each human soul in which it is pronest to evil, 
weakest to resist, aptest to fall, then would it 
appear of one and all of them, that the righteous 
are but scarcely saved. They get the victory, but 
it is after a long and often apparently doubtful con- 
flict. They reach the goal, but barely so, with 
nothing whether of time or space to spare. 
Another peculiarity belongs to Christ as a 
giver. You cannot in His instance ever separate 
the gift from the giver, or appropriate it without 
respect to the manner of its obtainment. There 
are many gifts that you may take from the hand 
of the bestower, and possess and enjoy them after- 
wards, though you go away from him, forget 
him, never return to him, get no more from him. 
It is not so with Christ and His great gifts. Take 
the first of them, the peace with God that He 
bestows—the peace of pardon, of reconciliation 
with God through Him. You get that at first by 
going to Him, and, in the exercise of a simple 
humble trust, taking it from His hands as your 
accepted Lord and Saviour. And you cannot 
continue to possess and enjoy it but by returning 
to Him as at the first, by renewing and sustaining 
the connection originally established by faith. In 
idea you can sever the privilege from its living 
source, not in reality. Yetis not the attempt often 
made? In our eagerness for the comfort that it 
brings do we not sometimes isolate this peace 
with God, sever it from the Saviour, make it, not 
Him, the object of our faith, as if the mere believ- 
ing that we had got pardon, were at peace with 
God, was the end to be attained, as if we were at 
liberty to appropriate in this manner the thing 
purchased without any further regard either to 
the purchaser or to the manner of the purchase. 
Hence the quickness with which such peace with 
God is sometimes found, the readiness with which 
it is afterwards lost, the little power for good 
that it exerts beyond the present sense of comfort 
that it imparts. You cut the branch from the 
tree, it withers; you cut off the connection be- 
tween the stream and its fountain head, the water 
dries up in its channel. It is most important 
that we do not commit this fatal error, that we 
sustain that union and communion with Christ 





which keeps us ever in contact with the primary 
and only source of all spiritual blessings; most 
important that we keep ever in mind as to that 
initial blessing of His purchase of which we have 
been speaking, that free as it comes to us, it was 
at great cost to Him that it was obtained. He 
came, He lived, He suffered, He died, that it might 
be ours. We know not, presume not, to define 
what obstacles lay in the way of our forgiveness ; 
but we do know, and rejoice to believe, that what- 
ever they were they have been all removed by His 
dying for us upon the cross. No reader of the 
Bible can fail to notice that there is a special con- 
nection asserted there between that death and the 
forgiveness of our sins. I do not think that it is 
wise in us to go beyond what is written, by trying 
to explain at large or in detail the nature of that 
connection. Is it not enough for us to know that 
whatever hindrances of whatever kind (known or 
unknown, felt or unfelt by us) our sin against 
God had raised in the way of our being forgiven 
have been wholly and for ever set aside by that 
great sacrifice of Himself which Jesus made upon 
the cross? But what humiliation and endurance 
on His part did not that sacrifice involve? As 
we accept this pardon, thus procured, should it not 
ever be with an humble, broken, and contrite heart, 
a heart that makes the nature and extent of the 
Redeemer’s sufferings a measure of its own exceed- 
ing sinfulness in the sight of the Holy One and 
the Just. We take the document that guaran- 
tees to us the remission of our sins from the hands 
of Him who thus obtained it, but as we take it we 
perceive that it is upon blood-stained parchment 
that the writing is written. It had to be steeped 
in the life-blood of the Son ere the signature 
and seal of the Father was appended to the deed. 
Can we grasp such deed, and lay it up in the secret 
repositories of our soul without a deep impression 
of the holiness of God, the sacredness and inte- 
grity of His law, sinking into our heart. We speak, 
and speak rightly, of the peace-speaking blood of 
Jesus; it pleads for mercy, and prevails, but can 
we share the mercy so obtained without remember- 
ing whose blood it was that thus was shed, whose 
life and death it was that laid the channel down 
through which, without let or hindrance, the mercy 
flows which at once and for ever blots out all the 
great multitude of our transgressions. 

3. In Christ’s instance you can no more sepa- 
rate His gifts from one another than you can 
separate any of them from Himself. One of large 
resource and of as large liberality might hold out 
a multitude of gifts to the needy, allowing them 
to choose among them, taking some and refusing 
others; there might be no lack of connection 
between them, no such likeness of character, no 
such sameness as to their source and as to the 
manner of their continued possession as would 
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imply that he who felt his need of one would feel 
his need of all, that the one, when gotten, would 
draw the others in its train. We are not to think 
so of Christ and of His gifts as if this could be 
true of Him and of them. Primarily He is him- 
self the great, the all-embracing gift of the Divine 
love. First of all He must be ours and we must 
be His, then all things shall be ours. All the 


_ spiritual blessings we need are so linked together 


in the common source from which they spring, the 
common character they bear, the common end 
they serve, the common mode of their communi- 
cation, that you can as little separate them from 
each other as you can separate them from Him. 
There may be a variety and a degree in the 
manner in which they are accepted, appropriated, 
enjoyed by us; we may and we do make improper 
distinctions between them, too fond of some, too 
neglectful of others; but that is owing toa fault in 
our apprehension, or to the weakness of our faith ; 
He makes no such distinction in His offers as we 
do in our acceptance. The least and the greatest 
of His gifts He holds out at the same time, to be 
received in the same manner by us, equally un- 
worthy of the least as of the greatest; equally 
warranted to take the greatest as the least. Strictly 
speaking, to receive Him is to receive, in germ at 
least, every spiritual privilege spoken of in theWord 
of God; for what are all these but separate parts 
as it were of Himself, the indivisible Redeemer. 
Look at Him in one direction, under one aspect, 
He is your peace, in another your righteousness, 
in another your strength, in another your joy, 
your all in all. “In Him you have redemption, 
through His blood the forgiveness of sins.” ‘ To the 
praise of the glory of His grace, wherein He hath 
made us accepted in the Beloved.” ‘“ Surely shall we 
say,“‘Inthe Lord have I righteousness and strength, 
that I might win Christ, and be found in Him, not 
having mine own righteousness which is of the 
law, but that which is through tke faith of Christ.’’ 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who has blessed us with all spiritual bless- 
ings, in heavenly places, in Christ.” “Of Him are 
ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption.” ‘ Yeare complete in Christ ”—“ In 
Christ,” simple but wonderful expression, first used 
by our Lord himself, adopted and employed by 
Paul, occurring in all the passages I have now 
quoted, and in so many more. As it falls upon our 
ear and the fulness of its meaning sinks into our 
hearts, let us be convinced that once in Him our 
empty souls have come into free and open com- 
munication with that overflowing fountain-head of 
gifts and graces, out of which there might and 
ought to be a flowing into us of what would fill up 
all our need, turn our darkness into light, our 
weakness into strength, our emptiness into fulness. 
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Once in Him, one with Him, shall we not be 
forgiven, accepted, beloved? Can God love the 
head and hate the members ? One with Him, shall 
we not be made holy? Did He not sanctify Him- 
self that we also might be sanctified through the 
truth? Will He come and take up His abode 
with us, and suffer our impurity to remain in con- 
tact with His holiness unrebuked and unsubdued P 
One with Him shall we not be redeemed from all 
evil; for is not this the final and glorious end for 
which He takes any up into that mystical union 
with Himself, identifying His interests with theirs, 
that He may guard them, and keep them, and 
purify, and cleanse them, delivering them from 
the present bad world; taking the sting from 
death; removing them from the power of the 
grave; raising them to His own right hand in 
the heavenly places. 

In Him it is we have love and grace and power 
and sympathy, unchangeable, unquenchable, inex- 
haustible. Here lie the securities of our final 
and everlasting salvation. By faith let us lay hold 
of these securities, by faith keep hold of them. 
He who knows so well our sorrows, our weaknesses, 
our danger, has told us where to find our safety, 
our comfort, and our strength. ‘Abide in me,” 
he says, “and I in you,” the two abidings both 
required ; for if, on the one hand, it be true that. 
unless we abide in Him, be constantly repairing to 
Him, constantly confiding in Him, we have no 
warrant to expect that He will abide in us, and by 
abiding bless us; on the other hand, it is equally 
true that unless He come and take up His abode 
with us, neither the disposition nor the power to 
abide in Him will be ours. 

4. Having noticed thus some peculiarities 
which attach themselves to Christ as a giver, let 
us briefly contrast Him, as such, with the world. 
The world is long of giving what it does bestow; 
often it keeps its votaries waiting, working, toiling 
on for years, till, by the time they have got what 
they coveted, more than half the capacity for 
enjoying it is lost. And it often, too, after all the 
toil and trouble, altogether disappoints, utterly 
and absolutely denies its gifts, sending away its: 
followers deceived and broken-hearted, driving 
some to the deadly resort of the suicide. And 
when it does give, it never gives up to what it 
promised. It ever promises more than it performs; 
for who ever—even when his race after its riches, its 
honours, its pleasures, was most successful—found 
the enjoyment equal to the anticipation? And 
the world gives with no security of continued pos- 
session. What it gives to-day it may take away 
to-morrow; and if its gifts be not taken away from 
us, the inevitable day draws on when we must be 
taken away from them. Not as the world giveth 
giveth Christ. If in any instance He seem long 
of giving, it is not that with niggard hand He 
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holds back the gift; it is that with niggard hearts 
we keep at such a distance from Him or ap- 
proack Him so distrustfully, not taking what He 
tenders. 
No empty hands were ever stretched out to Him 
and drawn back as empty as they were extended. 
He has bound up many a heart; but has He ever 
broken one? Never. He never was, He never 
can be, reproached with having made a promise 
which He did not keep. 


confide in them. 


beyond, all that we can ask or think. The ful- | 


filment never falls below the anticipation. Eye 
hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it 


| 
| 
| 
entered into the heart to conceive what He hath | 
| and the rumour of our illness shall spread, and 
| 
| 


prepared for them who love Him. 


So much we may say as to the different ways | 
of giving with Christ and the world respectively ; | 
but what shall we say as to the difference in | 


intrinsic value of the donations of the two givers ? 


The world’s peace and Christ’s peace; the world’s | 


But He never altogether disappoints. | 


Rich and full as His | 
promises are they are made good to all who | 
He gives fully up to, He gives | 


wealth, His unsearchable riches; the world’s ho- | 


nour, the honour that cometh from Him; the 
world’s turbid pleasures, the pure calm joys of 
His salvation—how treacherous the one, how stable 
the other; how transient the one, how enduring 
the other; how meagre, unsatisfying, the one, how 
full, how solacing, how satisfying, the other. It is 


| devoted attachment; our weakness, our clinging- 
| ness, wants a being tender and sympathising, 
yet all powerful to succour and support. The 
spirit of allegiance that is in us, it wants a being 
| who can rightfully challenge all the service we 
can render, but who wins rather than compels us 
to obey. Have we notall we want in Jesus Christ ? 
To Him then let us give ourselves in absolute and 
entire dedication, committing the keeping of our 
soul to Him, as knowing that He is both able and 
willing to keep what we so commit till the day 
of our full and eternal redemption. 

| We have been speaking of the world. Let us 


| not forget that it passeth away, that the grace 
and the fashion of it perisheth, A few more 
years, or a few more months, or a few more days, 


the doubts as to our recovery shall thicken; it 
shall be told in our neighbourhood that we are 
gone; they shall lay us in the grave, weep for us 
a few days, talk about us a few months, remember 
us a few years, and then we shall be forgotten, 
clean gone out of mind. The place that knows 
us now shall know us no more for ever; there 
shall be ringing merriment in the very chamber 


| where we died. For what is our life? the flitting 


a strong hunger, the hunger of the human heart ; | 


ij isa deep and burning thirst, the thirst of the 
human spirit; what shall satisfy this hunger, 
where can this thirst be quenched? Christ alone 
can do it, has done it. Our large capacity for 


of a shadowy, the glance of a meteor, the flight of 
an arrow through the air that leaves no trace 
of its passage behind it, a dream of the night, the 
break of the wave upon the sands. All flesh is as 
grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the flower 
of the grass. The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth, but the word of the Lord endureth for ever. 
The world passeth away, and the lust thereof, but 


leving, wants a being infinitely worthy of supreme | he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever. 








PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 
SARCASM. 


BY THE REV. W. M. 


@ ID you ever see such rudeness as that? 
Why, upon my word, he cut me most 





in a most expeditious way! Well, he 
did cut you, my dear sir, I believe, in fact. Not rudely 
perhaps, but with dignified have-nothing-to-do-with- 
him sort of manner, and I fancy I know the reason 


why. Aye, what, the reason why? What-reason | 
We used to be friends, and have | 


can there be ? 
pleasant talks enough all the way to town. Exactly. 
But you know some of his peculiarities, don’t 
you? 
There ’s his profile, and there’s his pronuncia- 
tion—and there’s his Stop, my dear sir, you 
have said enough. Allow me to add—and there is 





insultingly ! I declare that I felt in- | 
clined to help him out of the carriage | 


STATHAM. e 


your sarcasm, which is not, as you know, a minus 
quantity. 
“ You shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth you know not where.” 


| But he does, and his heart is the oak, where you 
| may find the arrow yet unbrokenthis very morning. 
| That ’s it my dear sir, that’s it, and now you have 
got the entire reason of the cut this morning when 
he left the train. Let me tell you this—as an ob- 
server for some years of lifeand manners—men, and 
women too, can forgive a good deal, but there is 


| one thing they never forgive. When they find little 


Peculiarities ? yes, I should think I do. | 


sharp stinging sarcastic sentences, clever, it may 


| be, in their way, flying about in connection with 


themselves, and when they know the archer’s name, 
who—pleasantly enough to himself—shot these 
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same arrows, they seldom forgive him. You have 
wounded a man’s amour propre, and you must 
take the consequence. This morning you have 
received your wages, the cut direct ; you have lost 


| 


your friend. Matthew Henry, in a very remarkable | 


apothegm, says: “Some men would rather lose 


their friend than lose their jest,’”’ the truth whereof | reason why I should not love truth ? 


is abundantly evident now. As we are therefore left 
alone in the railway carriage, and can have a pri- 
vate and confidential without any one hearing us, 
let me first suggest to you that these pyrotech- 
nical displays of cleverish satires are very expen- 
sive indulgences. What do you say, that satire, 
like ridicule, of which genus it is a species, is 
healthy enough in its way, in fact, quite a specific 
for certain forms of conceit ? You wish to bea 
D.S. then—not a Doctor of Laws, or Science, or 
Divinity, or Music, but a Doctor of Satire. I 
pity you. There is a healthy rage against vivi- 
section as practised on animals, and I sympathise 
heartily with the opponents of such cruel treat- 
ment of dumb animals; but be it well under- 
stood that there is another sort of vivisection, 
and that satire is the keen blade with which it is 
conducted. 

Now, my dear sir, there is no argument like 
that founded on personal consciousness. How do 
you think you would like the satiric treatment 
yourself? Why, I know enough of you to know 
that you would fume and fret and wince, and work 
yourself up into a tempest of indignation. In fact, 
it would sting you into temporary madness. 
There are men moving about in society who 
are clever enough in their way; people do not 
respect or love them, but they pay them a kind 
of homage of fear; ‘but when they die their 
funerals are very thinly attended. Eyes full 
of heart-break seldom look into their grave. I 
admit that there are often great temptations to 
use satire; and sometimes it is used in a very 
cowardly fashion. Barristers are tempted to use it 
when they are baiting a witness. Invisible critics 
are tempted to use it in newspapers and reviews; 
and sometimes preachers are tempted to make 
display of it. It is not only out of taste and tho- 
roughly ungentlemanly, but it is unchristian too, 


Women sometimes try it, and actually seem proud | 


ofit! Their eyes twinkle after a kind of sotto voce 
sentence at somebody’s expense in the eveniz., 
party. People call them “so satirical!” Imagine 
a lady travelling about with a muff full of tiny 
adders, and yet that is the kind of analogy I want. 
Adders are not beautiful, nor are they companion- 
able; they are neither affectionate like dogs, nor 
are they musical like birds, nor are they useful 
like horses ; 


| 


pity, trust, tenderness, compassion, love. But 
sarcasm! let it not once be associated with them! 
What is that you say? Do I want a tame sort of 
society, a colourless sort of conversation, an un- 
meaning suavity of manner? No, a thousand 
times no! Because I hate sarcasm is that any 
Why select 
opposites? But we need not waste time on any 
further criticism. If you are prepared to admit 
that you can stand sarcasm yourself, if yow are 
prepared to lose your friend rather than your 
satire, then you make choice, and must stand by 
your choice. But let me remind you that in this 
wonderful connection of spirit and body you wiil 
find the face answering to the character, and, 
unconsciously to yourself, your eyes and your 
mouth will take shape accordingly. The tele- 
graphic system is so complete, that the eye tells 
the coming secret before the lips disclose it, aud 
you can, if you like, make people wince before you 
begin to speak. You really must be excused, 
you say, but I am implying that you have a 
habit of satire. No, not implying at all; I am 
saying so most distinctly, from my personal 
knowledge of you; and pray do not deceive 
yourselves, your friends and companions know 
it, and they can laugh at it, because in their 
presence it does not reach them. And here let 
me give you another of my observations on life 
and manners. It is this :—The Inspired Book is 
perfectly true; what is said in the little private 
gathering is told upon the house-tops. The etch- 
ing you took is handed round and round, till it 
comes to the friend himself. True, your initials 
are not in the corner of it, but, like a painting by 
well-recognised artists, it is signed all over; and 
you have sent forth another shaft of genius that 
will pierce your friend’s heart. I have said how 
unchristlike it allis. Jesus, we read, was “ gentle,” 
not that he saw evil without indignation—oh no; 
but He wished to win men, and not to expose 
them. Think what sketches of society He might 
have given—He, the Divine Lord, who knew all 
hearts! Nothing strikes me more in reading the 
New Testament than the absence of satire; that 
slays, it does not save; that is familiar enough to 
us in the pages of Juvenal, but we do not read 
that Juvenal’s influence was beneficent and heal- 
ing over his age. Satire is, after all, a pagan 
weapon, not part of the glorious panoply of a 
Christian warrior. When we are told to take 
the whole armour of God, we feel quite sure 


| that the weapons of heavenly temper do not 


include satire. And it is exactly, my dear sir, 


because it is unchristian, and therefore inhuman, 


but they are matchless at stinging. | that you have lost your friend this morning; he 


Ican imagine no more unlovely character than a | has left you with a sense of wrong and outrage, 


sarcastic woman. 


We look to woman for all the | and it will be hard work to win him back, perhaps 


passive virtues in their glory and beauty—for | that may never be. In some of his better moments 
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he will try to blot out the handwriting against 


deeply-burnt-in letters will reappear. 
cannot recover him; if at best he can only forgive 


But if you | 


| cies of the old. But try; it is worth while, I 
you; but in his worse moments I am afraid the | 


you, without caring for your fellowship again, you | 
can throw these edge-tools away, you can avoid | 
such dread loss as the cutting off of friends, you | 


can prefer the strong staff of personal sympathy 
to the polished shaft of satire, you can, in a word, 
live so as to be loved by the noble, rather than so 
as to be admired by the superficially clever. I 
have seen enough of you to know how many fine 
elements of character there are in you which may 
be endangered in their growth by this weedy 
overgrowth, and I have seen enough of men and 
women to know that if they are satiric they can- 
not at all events bear it themselves. 

Of course, like all evil habits, it is desperately 
difficult to cure. We cannot change our walk in 
a moment if we are in the habit of stooping, nor 
can we change our dialect, even if we be con- 
vinced that it is not pure English. A forgiven 
heathen may be saved from guilt, but it takes 





years for the new life to overcome all the tenden- | 


assure you. I have heard of people crossing the 
streets, and declining evening engagements, to 
avoid satirical persons, for some natures are 
sensitive—unduly so perhaps, and I do not apo- 
logise for their want of courage—but I cannot 
alter the fact that some natures are much more 
sensitively strung than others. Nor can I omit to 
say that the habit of satire cannot be associated 
with kindness of nature! Oh, you say, would 
you have us all goody-goody, and that sort of 
thing? “ Benotall honey,” the proverb says, “or 
the world will swallow you up.” Very likely; but 
I am quite conscious that few of us will have to 
fear for some time that dietetic treatment. Life is 
a pilgrimage, after all, and there are weary walks 
in it for us all. It is a battle, and we have stern 
conflicts at times. It is a wilderness, and we 
want fountains of refreshment everywhere. One 
of our greatest writers says, “I find in the world 
two heaps—of happiness and misery—if I can take 
a grain from one and add it to the other, I have 
not lived in vain.” So say I; and sarcastic people, 
I am perfectly sure, take the wrong grain. 


COQUETTER’S ROSE. 


i: 
Wy two have spent some happy days 
By brooklet, stream, and fountain ; 
We two have trodden rocky ways, 
And climbed a misty mountain. 
And we have whispered soft and low 
Many a time together, 
And thought it very sweet to go 
And seek for fern and heather. 
And once you found a pale wild rose— 
I shall forget it never— 
And said some words my heart well knows 
For ever and for ever. 


II. 

I used to think you very fair, 
And oh! so very simple, 

Because you had a childlike air 
And such a saucy dimple! 

T used to think you loved the birds 
And lived among the flowers, 


| 


\ 
| 


And that you meant the whispered words 
You said in twilight hours. 

And oh! I thought you would be true, 
Although you were so never; 

And yet I will be true to you 
For ever and for ever. 


III. 
I wonder if you quite forget 
The days we spent together, 
Or if you think with vague regret 
Of tangled grass and heather 
I wonder if your eyes are still 
As blue as whez we parted— 
I saw them turn away and fill, 
And thought you broken-hearted. 
Ah well! you were a sad coquette, 
But I'll forget you never ; 
I'll keep your rose (’tis treasured yet) 
For ever and for ever. 
Reza. 
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‘* And once you found a pale wild rose— 
I shall forget it never— 


And said some words my heart well knows 
For ever and for ever.” —p. 312. 
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TERMAINE; 


OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST IN THE WINNING.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
aN IS IT RIGHT? 







Dee by the morrow; for that Mr. | 
OR? Dunlop would embark ina 
“J- business to which she had 
expressed so much repugnance 
she could not believe. It is true 
he had left her in displeasure. 
She knew that, although he tried 
to conceal it, her opposition had vexed 
him more than he chose to express; but 
her faith in him enabled her to think 
\ that this feeling would soon pass away. He 
had been dazzled by the prospects held ont to 
him of very large returns for his investments, 
and had not paused to think whether such profits were 
well gotten ; but now that his betrothed had prayed 
him not to take part in a trade which her conscience 
could not approve, she ‘felt tolerably sure that he 
would eventually—even if it Gost ‘him a struggle— 
confess that she had'right on her'side, and relinquish 
his intentions. 
In this belief she was confirmed by the receipt of 
a note from him, written in the most affectionate 
terms. He had a great deal to say about some 
photographs he had promised to procure for her, and | 
along message to deliver from Mrs. Veriston, whose | 
frequent invitations he tenderly chided her for re- | 
fusing, reminding her thai if she were at Richmond | 
| 





they could meet more frequently than now, that 

every visit entailed a long journey by rail; but not 

a word did this letter contain respecting the partner- | 
ship; and after much thought, Helen decided that | 
he had declined it, although a little pique at her | 
remonstrances might prompt him to waive the sub- | 
ject altogether. 

When he came to the Lodge he preserved the | 
same silence; and on Helen gently hinting her | 
surprise, he rather brusquely made answer that it 
would be useless to dwell upon his reasons for regard- | 
ing Messrs. Reden’s proposals favourably; he could 
only hope that time and her own. good sense would 
enable her to discriminate between the harmless and 
the hurtful. 

“But, Maurice, while Iam quite satisfied that you 
would not knowingly pander to a vicious propensity, | 
we both know that you could not hinder the abuse of | 
the fiery spirit you would distil.” 

“Of course I could not; but men will drink it | 
whether I do or do not join this firm. Why, then, 
should not I avail myself of the chance of making | 
money as well as another ?” 


Helen withdrew herself a little from him. 
‘* Maurice, I do not think your heart dictates such 


; specious arguments as these. But if you will stoop 


to employ them, answer me this—Is it imperatively 
necessary that you should lend your name and your 
energies to the advancement of a trade which is the 
indirect cause of much crime, as well as misery ?”’ 

“ My dear little girl,’’ was the evasive reply, “if 
we were to waste an hour in disputing on these points 
what would be the result? You will still adhere to 
the narrow notions—forgive me, I do not mean this 
rudely — instilled into you by such well-meaning 
women as Mrs. Rayne, whilst I am guided by the 
wider’principles of human wants. This is a trading 
nation; the demand for certain articles is greater 
than for others; I see that I can make a profitable 
use of my eapital by employing it in furthering the 
supplies, It is nothing to me if my customers 
wantonly misuse what they purchase, neither am I 
a worse'man for it. You might as well tell me that 
a cutler should not make or sell knives because some 
crazy creature has stabbed himself with one.” 

“This sounds reasonable enough,” said Helen, 
looking perplexed; “but still it does not convince 
me. I am learning of late, dear Maurice, to ask 
myself, whenever I am about to do anything, “Is it 
right in the sight of God as well as man?” 

Mr. Dunlop's light laugh jarred upon her, for she 
had spoken not only seriously, but reverently. 

“You are the best, as well as the dearest of girls,” 
he exclaimed, “and you must try and make me more 
like yourself; but, in a world like this, where every 
man is doing his utmost to push his way to the van, 
it is impossible to guide oneself always by the rule 
you name.” 

“Tt should not be,” she answered, earnestly, “I 
am myself only groping in the dark, but I ——” 

Mr. Dunlop put his finger on her lips. 

“My dear Helen, this is too grave a subject for us 
to dwell upon now. We cannot make eur fellow-men 
all they ought to be, and in business we must give 
and take a little; our scruples cannot be permitted 
to interfere with straightforward buying and selling.” 

I’m not sure that I understand you,” said Helen, 
doubtfully. 

“Why need you try?” he retorted, with a smile 
that was meant to be reassuring. ‘Can you not 
trust me to do my best, both to act up to your ideas 
of honesty and my own? The business details of our 
future are to rest upon my shoulders—mine, Helen; 


| your part will be to make our home a happy one, and 


help me forget when I come to it at eve all the 


| worries and cares of the day.” 
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«But a good wife should have an interest in all 
that concerns her husband. He should be able to 


fecl that he can consult her in his troubles, and rely 


upon her to advise him to the best of her ability ; 
and she ought to be able to speak and think of the 
occupations that take him from her without being 
ashamed of their nature.” 

Again Mr. Dunlop laughed. “That sounded as if 
one of the strong-minded of your sex dictated it! 
Do you really think that women can do any good by 
meddling with the concerns of their husbands? It 
would be my pride as well as my pleasure to bring to 
you always a smiling face, and keep my anxieties, 
ifI had any, to myself. He must be a selfish fellow 
indeed who would worry his wife because there was 
a fall in stocks, or a panic on ’Change,” 

“But she is to be his helpmate. In sorrow, as in 
gladness, they two are to be as one,” Helen thought- 
fully reminded him, ‘“ Ishould not like my husband 
to treat me as the mere plaything of his leisure.” 

« And yet you withhold from me the gentle friend 
and helpmate you promised to be! Need our mar- 
riage be deferred any longer? Yes, it is true that 
Colonel Quatermaine said something about a term of 
probation, but surely he can be persuaded to let us 
shorten it. Indeed, Helen, I want you badly. There 
is no reason why we should be kept apart, and I 
cannot feel really settled till we are together.” 

Helen evaded a direct reply. If he was renouncing 
a scheme of which he had thought highly, on purpose 





| lightly set aside. 


the young girl, who knew that she was drawing very 
near to one of the most important crises of her life. 
Had Helen really enjoyed that calm happy confi- 
dence in her lover she tried to feel she would not 
have dreaded exposiug herself to the influence of her 
lively friend ; but she was neither satisfied with him 
nor herself. They never met but he made some 
remark or other that recurred unpleasantly to her 
mind afterwards, and to render her doubtful and 
unhappy. She reproached herself for being too 
critical, for expecting that perfecticn in another 
which she could not attain to, but still the result 
was the same. Instead of looking forward with 
modest rejoicing to the period of their union, she 


| found herself continually asking, “Shall we be able 


to make each other happy? The more I see of 
him the more the conviction presses. on me that 
we do not think alike on subjects too serious to be 
Will my God be his, or shall I 
too learn to make money and worldly distinction the 
aim and end of all my aspirations; and if not, how 
can we walk together, not being agreed ? ” 





CHAPTER XL. 
THE DAWNING OF A NEW YEAR. 
CHRISTMAS came, and Colonel Quatermaine proved 
that in the far East he had remembered its approach 


| by sending a large case of pretty and costly articles 


to please her, it would seem ungrateful to repeat | 


that she was as firmly as ever resolved to obey her | 


father’s injunction, and remain unmarried till the 
year for which he had stipulated was at an end. 

“ And you will come to Mrs. Veriston’s as soon as 
Christmas is past, and lef her assist you in the dear, 
delightful task, as she phrases it, of selecting your 
trousseau? You are going abroad? Nonsense, 
beyond my reach.” 

“Tt will be only for a few weeks, Maurice,” 

“To me they would be months, years! Why do 
they propose anything so unreasonable? I am 
inclined to think that they have some plot in hand 
for effecting our separation.” 

As Helen would not enter on the defence of her 
friends—had she not learned already that it was the 
surest way to strengthen his suspicions ?—no more 
was said; and Mr. Dunlop went back to town, 
resolved to go on the morrow and look at a villa 
residence at Ailsa Park, of which Mrs. Veriston had 
spoken to him as a suitable house for the young 
couple, to whom she intended to be chief adviser 
and chaperon. 

But he might have spared himself the task. 


for his daughter to distribute among her friends. 


The little Irbys were made happy with a profusion of 
quaint Chinese toys, and the prettiest set of chess- 
men were set aside for Clive Elsley. Scarcely had 
the raptures subsided which these gifts elicited, when 
Mr. Dunlop appeared in his happiest mood, and so 
loaded with bonbons that it was unanimously decided 
in the nursery that it would be greedy to keep so 
many good things to their own enjoyment, and Mrs. 


| Irby was entreated to invite some one to share them. 
Helen, I positively will not let those Irbys carry you | 
| on New Year’s eve, to dance around the fir-tree Mr. 
Dunlop and Clive Elsley bore home from the woods 


The result was quite a gathering of merry children 


for Milly and Helen to decorate with toys and wax 
tapers. Mrs. Sandon came, with Agnes and Effie 
Graham, as well as her own children, to share in the 


| sports of an evening long remembered by all who 


In) 


spite of all he had said Helen was still determined to | 


accompany the Irbys to the Continent; much though 


she liked the lively caressing Julia Veriston, her | 


society or her gay badinage would have oppressed 


were present. 

Mr. Irby was always full of the drollery that 
delights the young; Clive Elsley, though in a quieter 
manner, was equally ready to promote innocent 
amusement; and Mr. Dunlop—of whom the little 
Irbys had hitherto been half afraid, intuitively 
divining that he did not like them—unbent to a 
surprising degree, and distinguished himself by a 
display of conjuring tricks that, as Helen laughingly 
told him, would not have disgraced a practised 
necromancer. 

To Helen, as to the children, it was one of the 
pleasantest evenings she had ever spent. She wore 
a locket containing her father’s portrait, which she 
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had found in a case superscribed ‘“ ‘Io my beloved | 
child ;” and if she shed a few tears over this token of 
his unshaken affeetion, they were not wholly sorrowful | 
ones, Mr. Dunlop’s manner was an additional cause for | 
self gratulation. He was more subdued, more gentle, 
more disposed to let her wishes govern him; there was 
even a ring of contrition in his tender speeches, as if 
he felt that he owed her reparation for his unwilling- 
ness to give up the project she had disapproved. 
The worldly egotistical opinions that pained her 
were repressed, and he was so much more like the 
ideal Maurice of earlier dreams that her doubts were 
allayed, and she could once again look forward with 
a certain degree of satisfaction to the prospect of 
spending the rest of her life with him. 

As Mr. Sandon’s new curacy was situate some 
miles from the Lodge, his wife was prevailed upon to 
remain with her little family at Mr. Irby’s for the 
night, an arrangement which delighted the children, 
who overlooked the discomfort of some crowding 
and squeezing in the fun of entertaining so many 
visitors. 

This large addition to the nursery party involved, 
however, so much additional work to their enter- 
tainers, that both Mrs. Irby and Milly looked too 
weary on the day after the merry-making for further 
exertions. Seeing this, Helen threw herself into the 
breach, and when Maurice Dunlop had been per- 
suaded to accept Mr. Irby’s invitation, and take his 
gun into the copses, she devoted herself to the little 
ones, until Mrs. Sandon gathered her flock about her, 
and gave the signal for departure. Snow was 
threatening to fall, and she was anxious to have 
them safely housed before a change in the weather | 
rendered the drive an unpleasant one. 

Helen ran after the vehicle as it quitted the gate, 
to toss to one of the children a large ball that had | 
been accidentally left behind, and then, in the exhilara- 
tion of her spirits, she crossed a field to intercept the | 
party as they slowly climbed a steep hill, and, while | 
she stood on the bank high above their heads, kiss | 
her hands in answer to the merry farewells they | 
shouted to her. 

Clive Elsley was at the gate when, rosy and breatb- | 
less, she returned to it, and he turned to walk 
beside her to the house. It was the first time they 
had been alone since she questioned him respecting 
Mr. Irby’s affairs, for Helen and he seemed to have 
drifted apart since her engagement had been pub- 
licly announced, and Mr. Dunlop had engrossed her ; 
but now the Christmas festivities had drawn them | 
together again, and with the friendly interest that 
had only laid dormant, she found herself questioning 
him about his life in the moorland cottage. 

“Yes; I should be lonely,” he admitted, ‘if I 
did not contrive to be always busy. I am devoting | 
my leisure hours to literary work ; by which I don’t | 
mean that I am an author, Miss Quatermaine, but 
merely a compiler.” 








“And your congregation? Do the people in the 
dell begin to appreciate you?” 

His lip quivered as he answered. 

“Do I deserve that they should? For some time 
past Iam conscious that I have not put my heart 


| into my work. How, then, can I expect it to bear 


fruit ?” 

“You are too much alone,” said Helen, soothingly, 
as she turned to pace the sheltered walk again, 
“ And it must be very discouraging to speak from 
the pulpit to uneducated people, in whom it is diffi- 
cult to rouse a spark of interest.” 

“Nay, the fault is not in them, but in the 
preacher,’”’ answered Clive, with a sad smile. “ But 
do not look so troubled, Miss Quatermaine. If I 
am depressed with the sense of my unfitness for the 
work I have undertaken——” 

“ Unfitness! Now you are accusing yourself with- 
out cause!” 

“T fear not. Look at Sandon; though weak, and 
incapable of much exertion, he contrived, during the 
few weeks he was here, to find his way to the hearts 
of these rough brickmakers, whilst I labour on, 
month after month, and feel all the while that it 
is to no purpose. The fault, then, must be in 
myself.” 

Helen looked her sympathy. She could compre- 
hend that the bitterness of his disappointment in 
losing Nina had left behind it a dejection that made 
him take a jaundiced view of his position ; and imagi- 
nation pictured him doggedly going the daily round 
of his self-imposed duties, only to return at night to 
the solitary house where there was no one to greet 
him; no one to soothe away the vexations insepa- 
rable from visiting such families as the squatters in 
the dell, or to fan into a cheerful flame the trifling 
encouragement he sometimes received. 

“T am very sorry to hear this, Mr. Elsley!” she 
said at last. 

“And I am very much ashamed that I have 
clouded your bright looks by confessirg to feelings 
that do me no credit. Iam afraid you will think 
that I am growing lukewarm and careless. I hope, 
I trust, that in spite of my shortcoming I am neither 
the one nor the other.” 

“Tam quite sure you are not!” and the earnest- 
ness with which she spoke made Clive’s cheek glow 
with pleasure. We all like to be appreciated. He 
was as firm of purpose as ever, and was steadfastly 
endeavouring to keep the vows he had made; but 
the most energetic will faint by the way when the 
road is always rugged, and no encouragement to 
press on reaches the ear of the toiler. The Irbys 
were much attached to their kinsman, but it never 
entered their heads to remember that living in an 
isolated dwelling, where a friendly face rarely comes, 
is not good for man, 

However, Clive was now honestly mortified to 


| think that he had been weak enough to talk so 
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much of himself, and hastened to find another topic. | too high to pay for his daughter’s life, but I have 
The first that occurred to his mind was the great hitherto devoted to these children a portion of the 
improvement apparent in Helen’s protégées—the little | very handsome sum he allows me as pocket-money, 
Grahams. and I think I ought to continue to do so.”’ 

“ Yes,” she answered, “I am thankful to say that | «J was not thinking of Colonel Quatermaine when 
Mrs. Cameron’s bairns are no longer looking as if | I proposed this,” said Clive, with evident embarrass- 
they pined for her care. Mrs. Sandon has done | ment, “ but of Mr. Dunlop.” 


wonders with the timid, broken-spirited children.” 


“Simply, I fancy, because she has treated them | 


Helen started, blushed more deeply than before, 
and took a still longer time for consideration ere 


precisely as she treats her own. She appears to be a | she replied. 
very judicious mother. De you intend to let these | “You think that he is more to be depended on than 


children remain with her ?”’ 


“ Certainly,” Helen replied, then feeling rather sur- | 
prised at the tone of the question, she added, “Can I 
do better?” | 

“For them? No; but it is expensive, and ——” 

He paused so long that she impatiently remarked | 
upon it. 

“You are repeating the words of Mrs. Irby. Do 
you agree with her in fearing that I shall grow tired 
of keeping my promise to Mrs, Cameron ?” 

“No, Miss Quatermaine ; but I do not think that | 
the future of these orphans ought to depend on a/! 
promise.” 

Helen coloured; and Clive hastened to deprecate 
the displeasure which he feared he had incurred. 

“Tf I have spoken too frankly, excuse me. I am 
not fond of meddling with what does not concern me, 
although what I am now saying may incline you to 
form a different opinion; but I am sincerely your 
friend, and it is for your sake that I risk displeasing 
you.” 

Helen struggled for a while with her annoyance, and 
then held out her hand. “It is not pleasant to be | 
considered unstable; but neither ought I to blame | 
you, who know how long*I neglected to seek these 
children, for fearing that I may again prove careless | 
of them.” 

“Miss Quatermaine,” said Clive, earnestly, “you | 
have misunderstood me; but instead of troubling | 
you with a long explanation, may I give you a piece 
of advice ?” 

“Indeed you may, and I will be guided by it if I 
can,” 

“It is this; make it your business to insist that | 
you be enabled to fulfil all to which you pledged 
yourself, Let a sufficient sum of money to pay for | 
the board and education of these children, till they 
are old enough to maintain themselves, be invested in 
their names.” 

Helen meditated for some t’me, and then looked 
up, irresolute and anxious. 

“Ought I to make suck a demand on my good 
indulgent father as this? He would think no price 








Iam. That he will see the justice of having these 
poor children protected against any chance of my 
considering them a burden, and ridding myself of 
the responsibility.” 

“Do not impute to me any unkind thoughts of you,” 
said Clive. “I think just this—that the responsi- 
bility is a grave one, and that Mr, Dunlop is in 
honour bound to take it off your shoulders,” 

“ Bound!” Helen repeated, haughtily. 

“Yes, in honour—one of the most stringent of 
human bonds, is it not? I hope, and believe, that 
his affection for you is sufficient to make him readily 
consent to relieve you of all further anxiety respecting 
these little ones.” 

“ Undoubtedly it is; but still the request seems a 
strange one for me to make to him.” 

“ And yet it concerns him as much as it does you. 
Can he wish to ignore that you have solemnly vowed 
to take charge of two orphan children ? ” 

“No, no; Mr. Dunlop is too liberal, too just!” 
Helen eagerly made answer. “I will speak to him. 
You are quite right in saying that a provision ought 
to be made for the poor little girls, I did not like 
the sound of it at first, but I see that it is I who am 
to blame for not having thought of it sooner.” 

She nodded an adieu, and walked quickly forward, 
for she had just caught sight of Mr. Dunlop returning 
from shooting. 

“ What was that young Elsley was saying to you ?” 
Maurice Dunlop asked, instead of replying to the 
gaily-put query, “ What success ?” 

“We were talking of Agnes and Effie Graham ; 
but I will tell you more about it another time. See, 
the snow is beginning to fall; we must hurry into 
the house.” 

But still he held her back, and questioned her 
face with frowning eyes. 

“Helen, you evade me; has he been trying to 
make mischief between us?” 

“Clive Elsley turn mischief-maker? Oh, Maurice, 
how absurd!” and her merry laugh seemed to re- 
assure him. 

(To be continued.) 
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AN ANXIOUS VIGIL. 


BY L. C. SILKE, AUTHOR OF “‘SHAG AND DOLL,” ‘‘ NELLY’S CHAMPZON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER II. 
N the dim light they looked out through | 
the window, and could just distinguish | 
the waves—which were rolling “ moun- | 
ay tains high,” as people say—coming in | 
b Sy SS with threatening aspect, as if about to 
& yy overtop and swallow them up. In the 
ae anguish of the moment the mother clasped 
both her children in her arms, whilst a low 
half-smothered sob escaped her. 

“Ts there nothing we can do, John?” she asked 
in agonised tones. ‘Is there no way of escape?” 

It seemed so dreadful to wait there, and see death 
as it were creeping up to them inch by inch! 

Had it been close upon high tide there might have 
been hope for them; but the fact that the waters 
would go on rising higher and higher for some time 
yet seemed to cut off all chance of escape. 

‘Is there nothing we can do?” And the mother’s 
lips quivered as she asked the question, this time in 
a despairing cry, whilst she glanced from the one to 
the other of her children. 

Frost shook his head. “If the wind goes on | 
driving up the sea dead against us like this I see no | 
chance for us. God help us then, for nothing short 
of a miracle could save us!” 

A deep silence fell upon the little group; even the 
children were too much awed for either speech or 
tears; they could only cling convulsively to their 
mother, who yet was so powerless to help them. 

It had grown quite dark by this time, but no one | 
thought of lighting up. 

How long they had remained thus they did not 
know, when suddenly, in the silence and the dark- 
ness, there came a sound which made them all start 
as if they had been shot. It was a dull, sullen noise, 
like something heavy falling against the door, which 
shook and quivered, whilst the whole cottage, to 
their excited fancy, seemed to tremble. 

“What is that? whatever is it?” cried Joe, in 
terror. 

“Tt must have been a big wave dashing against 
the door,” said the father, who was trying to peer 
out into the darkness, but could see nothing. “It’s 
coming up pretty fast—faster than I counted for, to 
be breaking up against the door like this,” he went | 
on, not attempting—as perhaps was best—to conceal | 
or make light of the danger threatening them. 

Another crash, louder than the last, roused him 
from his state of inaction. 

“We must try and keep the door from being 
dashed in, or it will soon be all over with us,” he 
cried, starting up with sudden energy. “If that 
gives way we shall be flooded in no time. 

They would indeed, for there was no second storey 














to the cottage to which they might retreat from the 


rising water ; there were only these two little rooms 
on the ground floor. 

“Help me to drag this chest of drawers and put 
it against the door, wife; and all the heavy things 
we’ve got in the place. And you, Polly and Joe, 
look sharp and lift up that box there, and anything 
else you can find, and put it right against the win- 
dow. It won’t do to have that dashed in any more 


| than the door.” 


Almost in silence they set to work, though they 


| were obliged to light a candle first; and with pale 


anxious faces they moved about, taking such precau- 
tions as were possible. They firmly barricaded the 
door against their raging enemy without, which lay 
round about them like a besieging host encamped 
on all sides of a solitary fortress. 

Having something to do distracted their thoughts 
for the moment, but when there remained no further 
effort to make, Mrs. Frost sank down silent and de- 
jected upon a seat. Polly threw herself on her 
knees before the fire, which was getting low, as they 
had all forgotten to look after it; and she stretched 
out her hands with a shiver towards the almost 
expiring embers. Joe had slid down on the floor 
in the chimney corner all in a heap, his chin resting 
upon his knees, which his arms were clasping, whilst 
Frost stood leaning motionless against the wall. 

Suddenly Polly turned her white face—from which 
all the roses had utterly faded out—round towards him. 

“Father,” she cried, hastily, as if some idea had 
just flashed across her, “don’t you think the people 
at Farnhead will guess the danger we are in, and 
may-be come out in a boat and take us off?” 

At these words Joe lifted his head eagerly, and 
fixed his eyes upon his father, as did also the 
mother. It seemed as if they were all clinging to 
this newly-awakened hope, and were entreating him 
to confirm it. 

He shook his head in that slow way of his as he 
answered, “’Tain’t likely, my girl, for nobody would 
ever think, any more than we did, of the water 
coming up so far as this; and even if they did, no 
boat could live in such a sea; besides, it’s so dark 
they could never see to steer. It’s the darkest night 
ever I saw,” and he went close to the little side- 
window, and peered out, but all seemed black as ink. 

“They might fry; at least they ought to try!” said 
Polly, unable to reason calmly in her despair. 
“ Somebody might think of us, and try to help us.” 

“Tt would be no good, my girl; they cculdn’t do 
anything even if they knew what a pass things had 
come to out here, and had a mind to help us. Be- 
sides,” he added, with some bitterness in his tones, 
“folks don’t think much of a few poor cottagers. 
*T would scarcely be worth while risking of their lives 
for them,” 
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He was growing unreasonable in the extremity of 
his need, almost contradicting his own statement 
of a moment before; but, whatever his fellow-crea- 
tures might do, there was one (had he forgotten 
Him? to whose far-reaching love the poor are as 
precious as the rich; nay, one might almost imagine 
more so, for their daily and hourly wants and needs 
seem to cast them more immediately upon His com- 
passion, and make it necessary, so to speak, that He 
should ever bear them near His heart. 

And, meantime, prayer was going up for them, 
though they knew it not. It was the time of evening 
service, and there were some few courageous enough 
to brave the darkness and the tempest, that they 
might make their way to the house of God, there to 
intercede for those in peril from the storm. Perhaps 
they had more in their mind those tossing on the 
angry sea; but what mattered that? they prayed 
for all in peril, and the little family at the lonely 
turnpike had danger staring them in the face as much 
as if they had been riding on the surging billows. 

Meanwhile, at regular intervals, came that bang 
against the door, which told that another wave had 
broken itself to pieces upon it. How high the water 
was by this time they could not tell. It had long 
ago trickled in under the door, until they had spread 
mats and cloths to stop it. But now a new sound 
came to startle them—a sudden hissing and fizzing 
in the fire, as if water had been poured upon it down 
the chimney. 

“T suppose it’s raining hard,” said Mrs, Frost, at 
first; but as it was repeated each time that a wave 
dashed against the door, she at length began to un- 
derstand what it must be—not rain, but the leaping 
spray of the sea. 

It was breaking right over the cottage, then. 
How much longer could the frail little building be 
expected to hold out against it? 

Had it been daylight, and had any one at Farn- 
head strolled out to look towards the lonely hut, 
they would have fancied at times that it was already 
washed away, so completely did it disappear every 
now and then under the foaming waters, which 
covered it with clouds of spray and surf. 

Bué all was dark, and none knew of the solemn 
vigil being kept in the lonely roadside dwelling. 
Only He to whom darkness is as the light, He who 
never slumbereth nor sleepeth, nor forgetteth’ the 
least or the meanest of His creatures, was aware 
of it all, and kept watch and ward over them, hold- 
ing in His hand the angry billows, as they swept 
over the beach and buffeted the apparently doomed 
cottage. 

Polly, after a while, had cnanged her position, and 
had gone over to Joe’s corner, where she sat down 
on the floor beside him, in an attitude somewhat 
similar to his. Then the two began a low-voiced 
conversation, 

“Joe, aren ’t you afraid? I am, dreadfully.” 





** Afraid of being drowned ? ” 

“Yes; and of dying; for I aint fit to die; ’cause 
I’ve never thought about it, and I’ve been a bad girl, 
I know, times out of number.” 

“T’ve been a bad boy too,” responded Joe, re- 
flectively. ‘ Heaps of times mother has told me 
I’m a regular good-for-nothing.”’ 

“Oh, that was when you were provoking; buf you 
aint near as bad as me. For one thing, you are ever 
so much younger, and so you haven’t had so much 
time to do so many wrong things. But I’ve never 
really tried to be good, not the sort of goodness 
teacher talks about at Sunday-school, loving God, 
and trying to please Him; and I’m afraid to die!” 

“ Teacher was telling us this afternoon of a man 
who was going to be killed next day, but he wasn’t 
a bit afraid, and went off fast asleep as quietly as any 
otker night. “Iwas a wicked king as meant to kill 
him ; but God wouldn’t let him, and sent an angel 
to take the man out of prison. So he wasn’t killed 
after all,” said Joe. 

“Oh, I wish God would send an angel to take us 
safely away from here; do you think He would if we 
were to ask him? ” 

“May-be; for teacher said a lot of people were 
praying for this man, and God heard them; and she 
said God would hear us just the same; that it 
wasn’t only good folk like that man he listened to, 
but even boys and girls like us.” 

“Why, what a lot you remember, Joe. I can’t 
scarce mind a thing teacher said,” and a feeling of 
shame came over Polly as she recalled the way 
in which her thoughts had been roving during the 
Bible lesson ; how she had been envying one of her 
school-fellows her new frock, admiring the hat of 
another, and wondering if she could persuade her 
mother to buy her a blue scarf for her neck like 
that of the girl who sat next her, and which she 
didn’t think could have cost very much, as her 
parents were no better off than her own. 

And then the wind had made such a noise, howling 
round the school-house and rattling the windows, 
that she had listened to that instead of the teaching 
going forward; and so she had come away none the 
better for having gone. She knew it was wrong; 
and now she heartily wished she had been more 
attentive, as she might have heard something that 
would have been a comfort to her in this solemn 
hour. 

Everthing looked so different now that death 
seemed so near; all her trifling and giddiness and 
inattention seemed so foolish, setting aside its being 
wrong. And perhaps her last opportunity was over ; 
she might never again take her place in the class 
where she had sat Sunday after Sunday, and might 
have learnt that which would have taken away all 
fear of death. 

She turned to Joe again. 
your teacher said.” 


“‘ Tell me more of what 
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“JT don’t think I know much more,” replied the 
boy, who had listened to the story merely as a story, 
little dreaming he would so soon be in circumstances 
something like—in one respect, at least—those of St. 
Peter; inasmuch as it seemed more than probable 
that this was his last night on earth. “I only 
know she said that to people who loved God it 
was a very happy thing to die, because then Jesus 
took them right away to live with Him in Heaven. 
Let us ask Him, Polly, to take us.” 

“Yes, let us ask Him,” said the mother, who had 
been listening silently to the children’s conversation, 
“There ’s no one else can help us. Let us ask Him 
to keep us safe, or, if not, to have mercy upon us.” 

It was a simple cry the mother put up, for words 
did not come readily to her; but it was a cry from the 
depths of her heart. In her utter need she cast her- 
self upon the compassion of the Ever Merciful One— 
herself and those dear to her—and Polly and Joe 
joined in the prayer as they had never done in all 
their young lives before. 

When they rose from their knees she took down a 
Bible from the shelf. From the first place where it 
opened she read out—* The floods have lifted up, O 
Lord, the floods have lifted up their voice ; the floods 
lift up their waves.” “The Lord on high is mightier than 
the noise of many waters, yea, than the mighty waves of 
the sea.” 

There was a pause, whilst silence prevailed. Like 
a lull in the tempest, like words of hope to one from 
whom all hope has fled, like the shower which 
revives the parched flower and bids it lift up its 
head, so did these words fall upon the ears of the 
listeners—they were balm, and strength, and comfort 
to them. 

The Lord was mightier than those terrible waves. 
He had them all under His control; like servants, 
they must obey His bidding; they could not pass the 
boundary He had appointed them. Hitherto they 
had been looking at the danger, and forgetting His 
power to deliver them from it. They had been 
faithless, but the Lord was mighty—mighty to 
deliver their souls from death, even should He see fit 
to give their bodies as a prey to the devouring waters. 
They had only to cry to Him; the faintest whisper 
would be heard above the raging of the storm ; and 
He was mighty to help—He, their ever-present and 
merciful God and Saviour. 

And it did not take him long to send an answer. 
Turning over the leaves of the book before her, Mrs. 
Frost’s eyes lighted upon the chapter which tells how 
the prophet Isaiah was sent to Hezekiah to bid him 
prepare for death, and how the king, turning his 
face to the wall, prayed for longer life. And then 
immediately the answer came. “Before Isaiah was 
gone out into the middle court” he was told to turn 
again, and say to Hezekiah, “ Thus saith the Lord, I 
have heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears; behold I 
will heal thee.” 





Frost said nothing, but he bent forward with a lis- 
tening look upon his face, as if not willing to lose a 
word; whilst the wife’s tones grew firmer as she read, 
and a calmer look stole over the troubled face. Polly 
and Joe were all attention, for the words had a vivid 
reality for them under present circumstances. They 
both put up a silent cry for deliverance to the God 
who had heard the king’s prayer and answered it so 
speedily. 

Then they read about that storm of old on the 
Sea of Galilee, when the little ship seemed in such 
jeopardy, and when, as soon as Jesus had arisen and 
spoken the word of command, immediately there was 
“a great calm.” What a moment, it seemed to 
them, that must have been! how full of surprise 
and wonder to the disciples! Instead of the wind 
gradually dying down, and the angry sea by degrees 
growing gentler, all of a sudden the boiling waters 
smoothed themselves out into a placid smiling lake, 
and the elements, a moment before so noisy and 
blustering, scarcely so much as rippled their surface, 
or sighed through the canvas of the vessel. 

Ah, if God would speak such a word now! The 
days of miracles were over; but the ‘‘ Mighty Lord” 
was still as mighty as then. Why limit His power? 
If not in one way, yet in another, He could save 
them from what, to human reason and calculation, 
must prove a watery grave. 

(To be concluded.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


100. What two cities were built with the stones 
and timber taken from another city ? 

101. What four men are mentioned as being 
almost equal in wisdom to King Solomon ? 

102. For what was the threshing-floor of Atad 
noted ? 

103. Quote a passage in which our blessed Lord 
refers to the miraculous preservation of Jonah in the 
whale’s belly. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 288. 

89. Damaris, a woman of Athens (Acts xvii. 34). 

90. God clave a hollow place in the jaw-bone of an 
ass, with which Samson had slain the Philistines, and 
caused water to flow therefrom to assuage his thirst. 
(Judg. xv. 19). 

91. The idol Tanmuz (Ezek. viii. 14). 

92. “And it came to pass that when I was come 
to Jerusalem, even while I prayed in the Temple, I 
was in a trance, and saw Him saying unto me, 
Make haste and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem” 
(Acts xxii. 17, 18). 

93. Jonathan the son of Abiathar the priest, and 
Ahimaaz the son of Zadok the priest, who were sent 
as messengers to king David, to warn him to cross 
the river Jordan for safety from his son Absalom. 
(2 Sam. xvii. 18—20), 
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“HOU art a queen, thou lovely rustic maiden, | And with light fingers lift the golden tresses 


af Lightly reclining on thy throne of flowers, | In radiant clusters from thy pure young 
While the Spring breezes, with sweet perfumes brow, 
laden, | The while, sweet maid, thy happy smile expresses 
Sing like glad spirits through the rosy hours, | The tender joy that thrills thy bosom now. 
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Above thy head the joyous lark is singing, 
Bright tears of rapture fill thy sparkling eyes ; 
Higher he soars, till every note is ringing 
Like a glad pean in the laughing skies. 
Dear minstrel bird, his tiny heart rejoices 
In the glad beauty of the heaven-born spring, 
Whose fairy breezes with melodious voices 
Through bud and leaf sweet hallelujahs sing. 


Around thy feet pale primroses are peeping, 
Their soft leaves glistening in the morning dew, 
And the clear streams for very joy are leaping, 
Spring breezes blow, and they seem born anew: 
For, oh there steals a ray of summer glory 
To every valley where Spring breezes blow, 
And each sweet breeze doth tell its own glad story, 
To chase the memory of December’s snow. 


Yet there are maidens in the busy city 
As young, as beautiful, as pure as thou, 
Whose wistful looks would fill thy soul with pity, 
Couldst thou but gaze upon their faces now ; 


Who, when they hear the sweet Spring breezes | 


blowing, 
Fancy they bear them from enchanted bowers, 
Delightful tidings of clear streamlets flowing, 
And little children plucking shy Spring flowers. 





Who, as they move through wretched courts and alleys, 
| Greet gloom and squalor with a patient smile, 
| And fondly muse on pleasant country valleys, 
Green winding lanes, and many a rustic stile ; 
Who, when they hear the sweet Spring breezes sighing, 
Perhaps may dream of honey-laden bees, 
And yearn with them to taste the treasures lying 
In the white clusters of the hawthorn trees, 





Thrice happy maiden, ’mid the springtide blossoms 
| Like snow-white doves thy careless fingers stray 
; From flower to flower, while gentle girlish bosoms 
| Long for the weeds that thou hast cast away. 
| Oh, what a host of bright poetic fancies 
Might they not weave could their young eyes 
| behold 
| The spiry grass that round thy light robe dances, 
| The red-lipped daisies with their hearts of gold! 


| The sweet Spring breezes, ever kind and loving, 
| Bearing faint perfumes on their buoyant wings 
| Through reeking slum, or, sweetly, fondly roving 
Round smiling cottage where the ivy clings. 
Oh, they are welcome where the lambs are bleating, 
| And yellow sunbeams gild the daisied sod! 
Oh, they are welcome where sad hearts are beating! 


| Oh, they are loved, because they come from God! 


Fanny FORRESTER, 








JOVINIAN; OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY W. H. G. KINGSTON, AUTHOR OF “ THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE.” 


CHAPTER XI.—RELEASED. 
§ the procession moved along towards 
the Sacra Via Gaius observed a number 
of persons of a better class standing 





looks far removed from admiration. 
Although the most earnest Christians kept away from 
such exhibitions, he observed several people of good 
position whom he knew to have embraced the new 
faith, while there were others, among whom he re- 
cognised a poet, an architect, a sculptor, two or three 
philosophers, and some other men of intellect, who, 
although not Christians, he knew well had no belief 
in the immortal gods of Rome, and were wont to look 
with most supreme contempt on spectacles such as 
that in which he was taking a part. 

“There they stand, sneering at us,” he muttered ; 
‘perhaps they come to look as they believe to be for 
the last time at our gods and goddesses parading 
our city ; but they are mistaken, they will hold their 


places still in the faith and affections of the people, | 
albeit they may be habitedin some different garments.” | 


Now and then the eye of Gaius caught that of 


some young gallant, who nodded to him familiarly, | 


and smiled at his evident annoyance as he en- 
deavoured to keep up his dignity. The procession 


| 
| 
| 
| 


moved along towards the Capitoline Hill, on which 
stood the great temple of Jupiter, where the chief 
ceremonies of the day were to be performed. The 
people waved garlands, and shouted, the more 


aloof, and watching the procession with | devout prostrating themselves before the statues as 


they passed along, until the hill was gained. Ccecus 
had taken care to have a large number of animals 
ready for the sacrifice, so that the people might not 
be stinted in their expected portions of meat. He 
well knew that they chiefly valued these ceremonies 
for the food they were certain to obtain after them. 

The procession once more filed off through the 
streets, depositing the figures of the gods and god- 
desses in their respective temples and shrines; but 
the business of the day was not over. Cccus and 
his brother pontiffs had undertaken to superintend a 
ceremony of a very different character. 

On arriving at the temple of Vesta they there 
found Fausta prepared for the part she was to play. 
| Within the court was seen a litter closely covered in, 
borne by men with shrouded faces, and habited in 
dark robes. Its appearance was. lugubrious in the 
extreme, 

“Have you prepared the guilty creature for her 
just doom?” asked Coecus of the Vestalis Maxima. 

“She waits you in her cell,” answered Fausta, 
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“but you have not as yet inflicted the scourging, 
which, according to the ancient custom, she should 
suffer.” 

“We will omit it in her case,’ answered Ccecus, 
with whom his brother pontitis 
pleaded, even their minds revolting at causing one 
so young and innocent to suffer such degradation. “ It 
would of necessity have to be inflicted in private; 
therefore, no one will know whether or not she has 
suffered. No object therefore will be gained,’ ob- 
served Ccecus. 

“ Are we in these days thus to neglect our ancient 
customs?” exclaimed Fausta. ‘ That she is young 
and beautiful is no reason why she should escape the 
punishment which is her due.” 

The pontiff made no reply; perhaps even he dis- 
cerned the love of cruelty which the remark of the 
ancient priestess exhibited. 

“Tam thankful I have not to submit to the dis- 
cipline which the old virgin is inclined to inflict on 
her disciples,’ muttered Gaius. “I would as lief see 
a tigress deprived of her cubs placed in charge of a 
flock of sheep as a band of young maidens given to 
the custody of a bitter old woman like Fausta. If 
they were not inclined to act naughtily before, they 
would be driven to do so, in very despair, when sub- 
ject to her tender mercies.” 

“We can delay no longer,” said Ccecus to the 
elder vestal ; “let the criminal be brought forth and 
placed in the litter.” 

His orders were obeyed. After a short interval a 
figure, closely veiled, in coarse attire, was conducted 
forth, and unresistingly placed in the litter. Ccecus 
then gave the word to the bearers and attendants to 
moveon, Fausta and three other vestals accompanied 
the funeral procession, but no weeping relatives and 
friends—as in most instances would have been the 
case—followed Celia. She was alone in the world, 
without loving kindred. Her male relations were far 
away with the armies of the emperor, and her mother, 
sisters, and female connections, had been removed by 
death since she, in her extreme youth, had been 
dedicated by her heathen father to the service of 
the goddess. 

She was thus considered a fit victim, whose barbarous 
fate there was no one to revenge. Marcia had spoken 
of her as her sister, but she was a sister only of the 
affections. Slowly the mournful procession moved 
on, and a stranger would have supposed that a corpse 
was being borne to the funeral pile, but those who 
watched at a distance knew well—from the direction 
it was taking to the Campus Sceleratus—that there 
was a terrible fate prepared for the occupant of the 
litter. Such a spectacle had not been for a long 
time seen in Rome, and did not fail to attract a large 
number of the population. 

Gaius, who was 


had previously 


locking about him, remarked 
amongst the crowd a considerable number of persons 
whom he knew to be Christians, who walked along 





with sad and averted looks. Some he recognised 
as presbyters and deacons, and other 
the Christian church. 


officers of 
He felt no little surprise at 
seeing them, he even fancied that he saw the Chris- 
tian bishop, but as his costume differed but slightly 
from the rest of the people, he was uncertain that 
such was the case. He did not feel altogether satis- 
fied about the matter, but still, as they were unarmed, 
he believed that even should they feel inclined to 
rescue the doomed vestal they would not make any 
attempt. ‘ What can it mean?” said he to himself. 
“T wish that Ccoecus had left the matter alone; it 
is my belief that we shall gain nothing by the death 
of this young creature, and we shall have much 
greater difficulty hereafter when we pretend to turn 
Christians in persuading these presbyters and others 
that we are in earnest. However, it is too late now 
to expostulate with him. Cccus is a man who 
having once determined on carrying out an object 
is not to be deterred from it.” 

The Campus Sceleratus was at length reached. It 
was a gloomy spot, and ealled the Campus Sceleratus, 
because it was here that vestal virgins, convicted 
of breaking their vows, had for ages past been en- 
tombed alive; for even although doomed to this 
fearful punishment, they retained the privilege of 
being interred within the walls. Ruin and desola- 
tion reigned around, for only the poorest and most 
abandoned were willing to erect their abodes in the 
the neighbourhood of a spot deemed accursed. Be- 
yond rose the dark walls erected around the city—a 
sign of the degeneracy of the inhabitants, whose 
breasts and stout arms in former days had been 
considered sufficient for its protection. Near it was 
the Porta Collina, from whence started two impor- 
tant roads to Via Salaria and the Via Nomentana, 
passing close to the enormous baths erected by the 
Emperor Diocletian. Thus, people from all parts 
of the city had easy access to the spot. 
crowd soon collected. Even some of the frequenters 
of the bath sauntered forth, prompted by their cu- 
riosity to see what was taking place. 

Ccecus had kept his intention a secret; how it had 
become known he could not tell. Although he wished 
to have some spectators who were likely to approve 
of his proceedings, he had no desire to have them 
witnessed by so large and mixed a concourse. Still, 
he was determined to go through with what he had 
undertaken, 

The litter stopped near the centre of the field, on 
the summit of a slight elevation. 

The earth turned up in heaps showed the entrance 
to the horrible tomb prepared for the hapless vestal. 
The sun was now sinking behind the Pincian hill, 
but still shot forth its rays above the trees which 


A large 


crowned its summit, and lighted up the dark litter 

and those who stood around. In the hollow below 

were the fossors, with the public executioner and his 
4 


attendants, ready to receive the doomed vestal and 
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to lead her into her tomb. Coecus, who had to per- 
form the part which would have been taken by the 
Pontifex Maximus—a dignity long held by the em- 
perors as it was still by Constantine—raised his hands 
to the skies, but his words, if he uttered any, were 
not heard. He then gave directions to the bearers 
to place the litter on the ground, and advanced, in 
order to lead forth his victim. He started back. 
Without assistance a figure rose from within, and 
stepped forth, when, casting off the dark garment 
which shrouded her, instead of Coelia, the vestal Mar- 
cia, in her white robes, with a purple fillet encircling 
her brow, appeared in all her radiant beauty. 

** She whom you cruel men would have destroyed 
has escaped!” she said. “Me you cannot accuse 


of the crime with which you falsely charge her. My | 


eyes have been opened; from henceforth no longer 
will I serve your false goddesses! I declare myself a 
Christian, and appeal for protection to the emperor. 
Ah, you dare not stop me!” she added, as Ceecus, 
hoping that what she had said had not been heard 
by those around, stepped forward to grasp her arm. 
At the same moment several persons were seen ap- 
proaching, who were at once perceived to be presby- 
ters and other mea of influence in the Christian 
Church. They weve attended by several lictors and 
other officers of the law. 

Coscus drew back as Marcia spoke, but his presence 
of mind did not desert him. “I see that there is 


One who protects the Christians more powerful than | 
We were | 


the gods of the ancients,” he exclaimed. 
ignorantly endeavouring to perform what we con- 
sidered our duty, but it is evident that a miracle— 
of which I have heard the Christians speak—has been 
wrought. Brother pontiffs, what say you? For my 
own part I am inclined to embrace the faith which 
has become that of the fair and beautiful Marcia.” 

“ Anything you please,” muttered Gaius, in a low 


THINGS 


HARD TO BE 


voice, “ but it seems to me that we have gained but 
little by this proceeding.” 

Ctecus, however, was, as has been seen, a man of 
prompt action. Ordering the fossors to fill in the 
tomb, he declared that from henceforth no vestal 
should be buried on that spot. He expressed his 
belief that he had been greatly deceived by some of 
the witnesses, who had been suborned to swear falsely 
against the innocent Ccelia. He then advanced 
towards Amulius and the other presbyters, and ex- 

_ pressed his wish to be instructed in their faith. “I 
will,” he added, “in the meantime retain my position 
as chief of the pontiffs, but it shall be that we may 
together design the means of advancing further the 

_ Christian religion.” 

| Whether or not Amulius and the other presbyters 

| trusted to the expressions of Coecus it was difficult 

| to say, but the larger number of persons among the 
crowd, many of whom were Christians, believed him; 
while the idolaters, who had been wont to look up to 
him as the director of their religious mysteries, were 
unable to comprehend the meaning of the wonderful 
change which had taken place. That the chief 
pontiff of Rome, who had clung to her idolatries, 
and even defied the emperor after he had expressed 
himself openly in favour of the new faith, should 
thus suddenly declare his intention of becoming a 
Christian, seemed to them a thing altogether in- 
comprehensible. 

The first rejoiced under the idea that they had 
gained a great accession to their strength, since the 
chief of their opponents had thus openly declared him- 
self as willing to become one of their number ; while to 
the crowd of heathens it was a matter of indifference 
so long as they should receive their accustomed doles 

| of food, and could enjoy the spectacles with which 

| they had so long been indulged. 
(To be continued.) 


UNDERSTOOD. 


Iil.—THE HARDENING OF PHARAOH’S HEART. 


BY DANIEL MOORE, M.A., VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, PADDINGTON; AND CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN. 


‘* But the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart, so that he would not let the children of Israel go.”—Exopvs x. 20. 


ONNECTED with the difficulty which 
is to form the main subject of this 
present paper, end necessary to be 
borne in mind in any attempted ex- 
planation of it, are two collateral cir- 

cumstances, themselves presenting some features 

of difficulty-- namely, the particular miracles by 
which Moses was instructed to authenticate his 
mission, and the imitations, or attempted imita- 
tions of some of those miracles, on the part of the 

Egyptian enchanters. 

A word first on the mission of Moses. He was 
raised up of God primarily for the leading of the 





children of Israel from the land of Egypt, and bring- 
ing them out of the house of bondage. But the 
Israelites were too serviceable to the king and 
people of that country, for the Pharaoh of that time 
to be willing to part with them. Of this unwilling- 
ness Moses is forewarned before entering upon his 
arduous mission. Nevertheless he is to go forth, de- 
manding from Pharaoh the immediate liberation of 
his countrymen, in the name of the God of Israel. 
| But the monarch does not know the Lord—does not 
| acknowledge His authority—and, until some mira- 
culous sign be given him, will not believe in His 
existence. All this was in accordance with Egyp- 
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tian traditions and Egyptian modes of thought. 
The practice of enchantments was an institution 
among them, and was supposed to imply, on the 
part of those who wrought them, some concert or 
collusion with the invisible powers of the universe. 
Moses, by divine command, condescends to humour 
this craving after a sign; and this he does by 
working miracles, which shall not only, by their 


greatness, throw scorn on the petty jugglery of | 


the magicians, but which, by the command they 
evinced over all the powers of Nature—powers to 
which the Egyptians paid divine homage—might 
shame the people out of their false worship, and 
Le a standing witness for the true God. 

I. Hence the particular form of these miracles 
of Moses. The Lord had said to him, “ Against 
all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment: I 
am Jehovah.” Accordingly, as will be perceived, 
nearly every one of these wonders wrought by 
Moses had relation to some object of idolatrous 
worship among the Egyptians. The devouring of 
the serpents, by the serpent formed out of the 
rod of Moses, was directed against their serpent- 
worship; the turning of the water into blood 


was to pour contempt upon their worship of | 


the Nile; the hail-storm plague was in ridicule 
of their worship of the elements, or of deities 
supposed to preside over them: the murrain on 
the cattle showed the futility of the adorations 
paid to their god Apis. Frogs, lice, and flies—crea- 
tures which they had severally turned into idols 
to worship them—became their plague; whilst the 
awful doom of darkness was in manifest reproach 
of their bowing before the sun in the heavens. 
Such wonders could not fail to read a memorable 
lesson both to king and people, teaching them 
that He whose will they were resisting was the 
God of all gods; that all the ministries and agencies 
in Nature are at His bidding; that all the plans 
and purposes of men are under His control; that 
he rules for the great ends of truth and mercy and 
righteousness ; and therefore that to oppose our- 
selves to His designs is madness, and to disobey 
His commands is to die. 

But the imitation of these miracles by the 
Magicians is sometimes thought to be a diffi- 
culty. After each of the first four we find Moses 
adds the words, “‘ And the magicians did so or 
in like manner with their enchantments.” Now 
of course if the expression “ did so,” be taken to 
mean that the magicians did exactly the same 
thing as Moses did, we should be confronted with 
a difficulty, and a very grave one, namely, to 
explain how God could give a good man the power 
to work miracles to vindicate his mission, and yet 
suffer bad men to work the same miracles to throw 
doubt upon it. But two or three things are 
against any such reading of the words. In the 
first place Moses speaks of the things done by the 





magicians as an effect of “ enchantments,” that 
is mere simulations or clever sleights of hand. 
His own miracles he assumes everywhere to be 
an effect of “‘ the mighty power of God.” In the 
second place the phrase *‘ they did so,” though 
used in three instances to denote an apparent 
success, is, in the fourth instance—that -of the 
plague of lice—used to denote a failing attempt at 
success. “ And the magicians did so with their 
enchantments to bring forth lice, but they could 
not.” Why, if in one verse the phrase “ they did 
so,” confessedly means nothing more than they 
attempted to do so, should not a like meaning be 
put upon the phrase when it occurs in the other 
places also ? 

Other considerations point to the same conclu- 
sion, that these miracles of the magicians were 
nothing more than clever feats of legerdemain. 
For being adepts in such things the Egyptians 
have had a reputation in all ages. A free-thinking 
modern traveller, wishing to disparage Mosaic 
miracles, declares that he has himself witnessed, in 
Egypt, all the plagues which Moses claimed to 
have brought down as a divine scourge upou this 
rebellious people. We may leave a wide margin 
for infidel exaggeration, and yet believe thut the 
magicians did, in the three instances of alleged 
success, produce such a close imitation of the 
miracles of Moses, as to satisfy Pharaoh, at all 
events, that the wonders wrought by Moses were 
no greater than their own. ‘Taking the first of 
these successes, there are jugglers in the East at 
this day who will do far more wonderful things 
with serpents than making them to become rigid as 
rods, or than, dispossessing them of the charm, 
afterwards making them become serpents again. 
At all events, these magicians soon came to the 
end of their tethered and mimic wonder-working ; 
leaving the miracles of Moses to stand out, in all 
their Divine and unchallenged power; in order that 
those who beheld them might be without excuse, 
whilst the miracles themselves should be among 
the influences which would tend to the hardening 
of Pharaci’s heart. 

II. These secondary questions disposed of, we 
pass on to consider that which we feel to be the 
central difficulty of the history, as contained in 
the words, several times repeated, “ 'The Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart, so that he would not let 
the children of Israel go.” There is no doubt 
something very startling mm this language. It 
seems to make God the direct author of that which 
is evil. He is represented as the occasion of some- 
thing in the heart of Pharaoh which would cause 
him to do that which is wrong. He who is “ of 
too pure eyes to look upon iniquity,” is said to do 
that which would provoke to iniquity, and to 
originate a train of agencies which would be certain 
to make a bad man worse. What explanations 
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can be offered, tending to clear the Divine pro- | 
cedure of any such charges as these? There are | 
several. 

1. First we are to observe that, whatever be 
meant by this hardening of the heart, it was a 
process in which there was a voluntary co-operation 
on the part of Pharaoh himself. 

The phrase, as intimated already, occurs a great 
many times, but, it is to be noted, under very 
different forms. Thus, in several passages, the 
expression is used in what we call the intransitive 
form, that is, without reference to any personal 
agent or producing cause at all, as in the passage, 
* And Pharaoh’s heart was hardened, neither did 
he hearken unto them.” In another set of passages 
it is distinctly declared to be the work of Pharaoh 
himself, as where it is said, “ But when Pharaoh 
saw that there was respite, he hardened his heart 
and hearkened not unto them;” whilst in another 
set of pasages, as in the text, the result is, without 
qualification, attributed directly to the Divine 
Being, “ But the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart, 
so that he would not let the children of Israel go.” 

Now, whatever the moral process here described | 
be, no one, it may ke presumed, will have any 
doubt that the hardening was the same on all 
occasions. Whatever took place after the plague 
of lice—where it is said, “Pharaoh’s heart was 
lardened”—the same took place after the plague 
of boils, where it is said “the Lord hardened 
the heart of Pharaoh;” the same took place after 
the plague of hail, when it is said that, on the 
plague ceasing, “ Pharaoh sinned yet more, and 
hardened his heart.” Now, is not the first and 
plainest inference to be drawn from all this, the 
certainty that Pharaoh was at least a consenting 
fellow-worker with the causes which led to his 
own depravation of character? Does God’s part 
in the process amount to more than this, that he 
gives men a mysterious power over thei own 
heart, to change them for the worse by a resolved 
opposition to His will, even as He gives them 
power to change them for the better, when, yielding 
to the influences of His Holy Spirit, that will is 
humbly followed and obeyed? The hardening of 
the heart is God’s in one case, just as the softening 
of the heart is God’s in the other. We do not 
doubt that Job had surrendered himself to the 
impulses of grace, when he said, “ God maketh 
my heart soft ;” and it is only as an effect of stout 
and prolonged resistance to such gracious influ- 
ences that we allow the expression “ God made 
Pharaoh’s heart hard.” 

2. We note another consideration which should | 
serve to mitigate the apparent harshness of the | 
language here employed, namely, that in Scrip- | 
ture God is sometimes said to do the evil which | 

| 
' 





Te foresees will be the consequence of His own | 
good. A comparison with other Scriptures will 


show that this phrase of hardening the heart has 
a definite prophetic use; that is, it is made to 
describe a result which God foreknows will take 
place, though He has used all means, short of 
interfering with the freedom of the moral agent, 
to prevent it from taking place. An instance will 
occur to the reader in St. John’s Gospel, where 
the Evangelist, accounting for the rejection of our 
Lord’s miracles by the Jews, says, “ Yet they 
believed not on Him, because that Esaias had said, 
He hath blinded their eyes and hardened their 
heart.” Now, on turning to the passage in Isaiah, 
we find the expression is used by way of comforting 
the prophet under the rejection of his message; 
and telling him that, owing to the long-continued 
obstinacy and unbelief of the Jews, God had visited 
them with judicial blindness, and had made their 
hearts to become hardened. And this case of 
Pharaoh is precisely parallel. Moses was about 
to undertake a great mission. He would meet with 
great discouragements, and God would prepare 
him for them, and comfort him. “ I know that 


| Pharaoh will not let you go.” To such a height 


of defiant obstinacy has his rebellion risen, that 
each successive judgment will only make his heart 
harder and harder, and vindicate the honour of 
my name before all the Egyptians; “ And I will 
harden Pharaoh’s heart, and multiply my signs 
and wonders in the land of Egypt; ” and it was so. 
For as a fulfilment of prophecy is the expression 
used again and again, “ And Pharaoh’s heart was 
hardened, neither did he hearken unto them, as 
the Lord had said.” 

3. Still, foretold or not foretold, the expression 
sounds harshly, “ But the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart.” Let us look at the process more closely. 
For his many sins, God sends a judgment upon 
Pharaoh. It humiliates him before his court, and 
people. Heis very angry. The plague continuing, 
he is obliged to pray for its removal, and to 
promise that he will not rebel again. The plague 
is removed, and instantly he rebels as before, till 
another plague comes, and the same thing has to 
be gone through again, the heart, like an anvil, 
becoming harder at each succeeding stroke. 

Now, without supposing the intervention of any 
agency from without at all, is not this just what 
we should expect to take place? Is it not certain 
that the heart must become hardened, while a 
man is carrying it with high-handed presumption 
against God, now mocking Him with false repen- 
tances, now, with awful daring, challenging Him 
to do His worst? Is not the hardening as 
natural, in such a case, as it is for frost to congeal 
the eaves-drop, or fire to harden clay? But still 
the first step of this hardening process—that which 
irritated Pharaoh—was this corrective judgment; 
and who sent that? The Most High God un- 
doubtedly. And who will deny the right of the 
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Father of our spirit to do that for any of us? “ We 
have had fathers of our flesh who corrected us,” 
and under those corrections, righteously deserved 
as they probably were, some of us have rebelled, 
resisted, and broke away from the parental yoke, 


: . . ° | 
shaming them, and bringing ruin upon our- | 


selves. Do we speak of such fathers as chargeable 
with the blame of the son’s ruin, because it was 
on account of that first justly-inflicted chastisement 
and the son’s rebelliousness under it that he went 
from bad to worse, till he became given over toa 
reprobate mind and the insensibility of a hardened 
heart. Yet this is, in effect, all that can be made of 
the expression, “ The Lord hardened the heart of 
Pharaoh,” that is, He inflicted the judgment, 
which, through Pharaoh’s obstinacy and insub- 
missiveness, caused this hardening to be brought 
about. And hence the different forms in which 
the phrase occurs—making the result now the 
work of Pharaoh, and now the act of God. For 
in different senses, it is both—it is man’s doing, 
so far as it is a natural product and effect of sin; 
it is God’s doing, so far as it is a righteous punish- 
ment of sin. 

III. Our last remark in explanation of this 
seeming difficulty is that, whether in the case 
of Pharaoh or of ourselves, this heart-hardening 
consists in the denial or withholding of these 
gracious aids and influences, by which the good- 
ness of God is continually leading men to repent- 
ance. 


It will be obvious that no room must be left for | 
the supposition that at any stage of the process | 


God infuses any principle of evil into the heart of 


the sinner. That is impossible. “Let no man say | 


when he is tempted, I am tempted of God: for 
God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth 


He any man.” In order to the hardening of the | 
heart spoken of in this history, it is enough that 


God should have left Pharaoh to the dominion of 
his own corrupt passions, to the bondage of his 
own infatuated pride, just allowing him to be his 
own master, with none to restrain, or control 
beside. More than this is not required on this 
side eternity; and shortof the penal consummations 
of the great day a more dreadful woe could not 
come upon aman, than that from the uncreated 


glory the sentence should go forth against him, | 


“Ephraim is joined to idols: let him alone.” Then 
does the heart become hardened indeed. The man 
is sold under sin; the sceptre of conscience is laid 


down; the grieved and offended Spirit takes his 
final departure, and every restraining influence 
is powerless, extinct, and gone. The picture is 
awful to contemplate, but it is all included in 
| that sentence against a sinner, “ Let him alone.” 
Thenceforth a man’s condition may be regarded as 
an instalment and type of the final retributions of 


eternity—that state in which the means and possi- . 


bilities of recevery have ceased for ever—where 
repentance is not, where prayer is not, where hope 
is not, where guilt is left to develop itself in a 
course of everlasting progression; where he that 
is unjust will be unjust still, and he that is hard- 
ened will be hardened still. 

The great lesson of the history, no doubt, is to 
represent the wilfulness of men in consciously 
opposing the gracious dealings of God with them 
in order to their salvation. In the case of this 
Pharaoh, see how many are the proofs that God 
would have saved him, if he had only been willing 
to be saved. How demonstrative were the evidences 
even to his own people, that in those wonders he 
saw “the finger of God.” They saw how judgment 
after judgment was sent to him to bring him to re- 
pentance, and how instantly the Lord showed mercy 
| to him when he cried out in his distress ; till at 
| length when mercies, corrections, reproofs, were 
| alike despised, the Spirit of God would strive with 
| him no more. He was to be a monument of what 
the Divine chastenings are sent for, and what must 
inevitably come of them. If they subdue not, they 
render callous; if they humble not, they make us 
proud; if they draw us not nearer to God, they 
drive us further off. That word altereth not, “ He 
that being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, 
shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without 
remedy.” There must be limits to the forbearance 
of God. When He has done for us everything He 
can do—by His word to instruct, by His corrections 
to warn, by His mercies to persuade, by the gift 
of His dear Son to deliver our souls from death, 
and by the influences of His Holy Spirit to keep 
our feet from falling, and all is of no avail—there 
remaineth nothing but to leave us to eat the fruit of 
ourown ways. And not in anger then, but in such 
deep sorrow as only higher natures know, does 
He say, as the Lord said to the guilty city of 
the Jews,—“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 


9 


and ye would not! 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read—Deut. xvi (part of). 
NTRODUCTION. Last lesson spoke of 
daily life in wilderness. Where would 
the people worship God? So tabernacle 
always put up wherever they went, daily 
sacrifices offered, &c. But God wished 
them to have a perpetual reminder of 
some great events in their wanderings, 
that they and their children might always think of 
and thank God for them. So feasts appointed. How 
many were these to be, and how often kept? May 
be sure in wilderness all kept the feasts (Num. ix. 5); 
but afterwards, in Palestine, only men obliged to 
keep them. Where were the feasts always to be 
kept? Jerusalem too far for women and children to 
reach regularly, though did go sometimes. Remind 
of Hannah (1 Sam. i. 7); Christ with his parents 
(Luke ii. 41). Used to form parties, and go up 
together, for protection. Each feast had two ob- 
jects, a reminder of past events and a type of future 
blessings. 

I. Tue Passover. (Read xvi. 1—8.) Have had 
lesson on Passover before. Need only remind of 
chief points. When first instituted, and why so 
called? Eaten in haste; why? No bones to be 
broken ; bitter herbs reminding of bondage of Egypt; 
always a best lamb of flock, taken on tenth day, 
kept till fourteenth, killed in evening by the priests 
(2 Chron, xxxv. 6), and blood sprinkled on brazen 
altar. All this would be to the people—(1) A reminder. 
How would every year be asked by children, Why 
do all this ? (Ex. xii. 26). Would tell the tale of the 
bondage and misery; of the night left Egypt; the 
killing of lamb; sprinkling on door-post ; the watch 
kept; the angel passing over; the deliverance ; the 
exodus. Surely all would rejoice before Lord! How 
long was feast kept up? (ver.8) Seven days of re- 
joicing, with solemn thanksgiving service at first and 
last. (2) Typical. All this typical. Israelites and 
we alike slaves by nature. Who are man’s three 
great tyrants? Christ the Paschal Lamb (1 Cor. v. 7); 
killed in the evening, no bones broken, blood shed, 
sprinkled on conscience (Heb. ix. 14). Conquered sin 
in His holy life, for He did no sin; conquered Satan 
in the wilderness (Matt. iv. 11); conquered death by 
his resurrection. So set us free from these enemies. 
Therefore must put away leaven of sin (1 Cor. v. 8), 
und serve Him truly in wilderness of world. 

II, Pentecost. (Read 9—12.) This feast not so 
well known. Was a feast of thanksgiving, for what ? 
How long was it after the passover? Hence its 
name of fiftieth. Barley harvest now ripe; first 
fruits offered to the Lord. This feast also coming at 
time of giving of law on Mount Sinai that event 





would natura!ly be specially remembered. How long | 
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No. 11. THREE FEAsts, 


was this feast kept? Why but one day, whereas 
other feasts for seven days? This a sign of God’s 
thought for his people. This feast at busiest time 
of year, in thick of harvest bustle, so one day only 
set apart. For the various offerings, see Lev. xxiii. 
16—20. Bread made of the grain given by God. 
Sacrifices, to remind that sin is mixed with all our 
works, Free-will offerings (Deut. xvi. 10.) given to the 
priests and the poor. Who was to join in the feast ? 
all classes, rich and poor, all share in harvest-joy, 
and must bless the giver. So this feast, too, was (1) 
Memorial of God’s yearly goodness in giving the fruit 
of the earth. (2) Typical, What happened on this 
day to the apostles? (see Acts ii. 1—41). Fifty days 
after resurrection of Christ Holy Spirit given. 

III. Taspernacites, (Read 13—17.) At what 
time did this take place? All fruits gathered safely 
in. Fields bare. Where were the people to live 
during the week? (Lev. xxiii. 40). Picture the scene. 
Bright warm autumn weather, about October; men busy 
putting up arbours in the fields; women collecting 
household requirements ; children helping. All busy 
and cheerful; feasting going on; hymns and chants 
resounding. Why all this? (1) Memorial of their 
life in the wilderness; no settled homes; no per- 
manent houses ; were but pilgrims. God preserved 
for forty years; led in safety to promised land. 
(2) Typical of our life. Here must not make home; 
must ever pass on to better home. Also typical of 
Christ: left His home; dwelt dn poverty among us; 
then received into His glory. 

IV. Practica, Lessons.—(1) Duty of thanksgiving, 
not only for daily mercies but for special ones. 
These three feasts correspond to Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, and Christmas. What are the three great events 
remembered then? (2) How to keep a feast. Some 
keep it only by feasting ; this a ‘very small part. 
(a) Sacrifice, At each feast an offering made for sin; 
so in our rejoicing must always remember we are 
sinners, and ask for pardon. (b) Oferings. No one 
was to appear before the Lord empty; God has given 
us all ; shall we not give Him something? Especially 
are to remember the poor; send portions to others. 
(c) Hymns. At all the feasts were told to rejoice; some 
Psalms (115—118) specially written for Passover; 
so let our thanksgiving be cheerful, happy ; above 
all let it be seen in our lives by humble hcely walk 
before God, glorifying Him by living to Him. 

Questions to be answered. 
. Name the three feasts, and explain their names. 
. Of what was the first memorial and typical ? 
. The second ? 
. The third ? 
. What two practical lessons may we learn? 
. What are the three ways of keeping a feast? 
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** Watching his children while they built up a figure of snow.”—p, 332. 
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HELEN QUATERMAINE; 
OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST IN THE WINNING.” 








/ CHAPTER XLI. 

oe . AGNES AND EFFIE, 

a (5 Fs they sat at breakfast the follow- 
| ing morning Mr. Irby hospit- 
“> ably pressed Maurice Dunlop to 


dg days longer, promising him plenty 
. of sport in the preserves of a 

J neighbouring baronet with whom 
he was acquainted; but Mr. Dunlop, who 
had already notified his intention of return- 
ing to town that morning, declined the invitation. 

“TI would gladly remain if I could,” he added, 
**but business recalls me; and though I go against 
my will, yet go I must.” 

Helen looked at him inquiringly. Had he some 
other opening in view, of which he had forgotten to 
apprise her? She had inténded on the previous 
evening questioning him on his present plans—the 
subject of the little Grahams could be postponed till 
the time for their nuptials was definitely arranged— 
but Mr. Irby had challenged him to a game at 
draughts, and the contest was prolonged till all 
chance of a quiet téte-d-téte was over. 

“ Business is a great bore when it interferes with 
the happiness of young people,” Mr. Irby observed, 
with a quizzical smile, “But I thought that you 
were still your own master.” 

“Not exactly,” was the hasty reply. “Has your 
letter bag arrived? I expected that there would be 
jetters for me this morning.” 

“The postman is unusually late,” Milly observed, 
**but I think I can see him coming.” 

Yes, the brisk messenger, who had been detained 
by the snow, was now tramping up the gravel walk ; 
and while Mr, Irby unlocked the bag, and distributed 
its contents, Helen leaned across Ida to ask Mr. 
Dunlop if there was an absolute necessity for him 
to face such weather. 


He hesitated ere he replied. ‘Let me speak with | 


you alone, Helen, and then I shall be able to con- 
vince you that it is impossible for me to remain 
away from town any longer.” 

Yet when Helen, as soon as they arose from the 
table, led the way into the study, Mr. Dunlop found 
nothing to say to her, but regrets that the time 
should have fleeted by so rapidly, and entreaties that 
she would consent to name an early day for their 
union. It should be as private as she pleased ; he, 
like herself, was averse to the ordinary publicity of a 
bridal; and as soon as they had settled down, she 


should write, and urge her father to seturn to England, | 
| stopped her. 


and take up his abode with them. 


remain at the Lodge for a few | 





Helen’s eyes sparkled at the thought, but still she 
pleaded for delay. She always had to struggle with 


a little annoyance at the pertinacity with which he , 


urged his wishes, but still she answered gently and 
affectionately. ‘I could not be happy if I married 
before the year is out; a few months will soon pass 


” 





away, and then ; 

“And then you will be able to boast that your 
firmness of mind was greater than your affection,” 
he retorted, bitterly. 

“Don’t be unjust to me,” said Helen, both hurt 
and offended by the taunt. “I am trying to do 
right, and, knowing this, you might spare me these 
unkind speeches; besides, you are not yet provided 
with a home for me.”’. 

“T would live in an hotel after the fashion of the 
Americans rather than be kept waiting for you. 
But there are plenty of houses to be had; I have 
almost decided on the one on Ailsa Park Mrs, Veriston 
looked out for us.” 

«And your own affairs? You have not told me 
what you, intend doing respecting the partnership,” 
she reminded him, 

“Can you wonder at that when you know what a 
sore subject it must be to me?” Mr. Dunlop replied, 
with a contraction of his brows. “Thad grown so 
tired of making inquiries here, inspecting account- 
books there, and journeying from place to place to 
satisfy myself as to the truth of the reports brought, 
or the prospectuses submitted to me, that when this 
affair turned up, and promised well, it was quite a 
relief to my mind; I did not anticipate so much 
opposition from you, or if it crossed me that the 
daughter of Colonel Quatermaine might scruple to 
marry a man in business, I remembered that you are 
endowed with strong common scuse, and vhat you 
love me, and soI flattered myself that for my sake 
you would endeavour to reconcile yourself to any- 
thing you did not exactly approve in my new under- 
taking.” 

“Tt has pained me very much to oppose your 
wishes !”” she assured him. 

“And you withdraw that opposition?” he de- 
manded, eagerly, but her downcast air made the 
glad light fade out of his eyes. 

“If by that you mean will my conscience let me 
approve of your joining this firm, I must still answer 
no,” she said, firmly. ‘No arguments as to its 


| expediency, no prospect of the worldly advantages 


to be derived from it, will induce me to do that while 
I see and feel se 
But with much vexation audible in his tones, he 
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«“ Excuse me, Helen, but I’d rather not hear more. “Tt is not his place to counsel you at all,” Mr. 
If we cannot think alike on this subject let it go; | Dunlop sullenly retorted. “If he is doubtful as to 
we’ll certainly not quarrel over it,” the treatment of these children will receive at my 

“ Quarrel! oh no, but let me assure you that I am | hands—for this is what I suppose you really mea 
very sorry we are not able to agree.” —let him take them into his own care. He is quite 

“ Why, so am I; the more so because you appear | welcome to do so.” 
too anxious to uphold a certain set of opinions—not ‘And my promise to Mrs. Cameron ?” 
your own I’m sure, for you are by nature liberal- “Ought never to have been made! Never—I 


minded—than to look at the affair in the matter of | should have said—to have been exacted from you. 
fact business light in which it presents itself to my | Both she and Mr. Elsley saw that you were a warm- 
view. However, you’ll promise—won’t you, love— | hearted impulsive girl, and they took advantage of 


» not to let our inability to see with each other’s eyes | it. I have already said—and my word is my bond— 
i cause us to drift apart? I would relinquish anything, | that these children shall never want, but I will not be 


” 


everything, rather than lose you! Promise, Helen.” | bound down to do this or that for them, nor dictated 
“ Now you are taking too serious a view of our | to by Clive Elsley as to the way in which my pledge 
disputed question,” she exclaimed, with a smile, “I | is to be kept!” 
am too much obliged to you for renouncing your “Nor by me either? Is that what you intend to 
plans to blame you for feeling a little reluctance to | imply?” asked Helen, haughtily. ‘“ You have given 
giving way. I hope you believe me when I say | me unpleasant proof that you take no share in my 
that I have been thinking of your happiness as well | gratitude to the woman who saved my life.” 
as my own scruples. “That has nothing to do with it, my dear credu- 
“You are always the best and dearest of girls, my | lous Helen,” he interposed. “It is plain to me 
Helen. I’m never reluctant to acknowledge that,” | that this stewardess was as artful as persons of her 
he added, gaily, “though I wish this stubborn will | class generally are. She knew who you were, and 
of yours would not so often clash with my own. By | she availed herself of her knowledge to foist upon 
the way, the next time I come to see you I shall | you these children; and to heighten your interest in 
prevail on Mrs. Veriston to accompany me, and try | them she concocts a romantic tale.” 
whether her powers of persuasion are not greater “She was dying, Maurice—actually dying—when 
than mine, Iam at a disadvantage here, as I have | she told me the story of their misfortunes, She was 
not a friend in the house to advocate my cause. | no impostor, I am certain of it!” 
And talking of this,” he proceeded to say, sharply “ But you have no proof to the contrary,” she 
and abruptly, “what was Elsley confiding to you | was reminded. 
yesterday ?” “ No written proofs, certainly, because Mrs, Came- 
“We were talking about my little charges, Agnes | ron’s papers were lost, but Agnes and Eifie are in 
and Effie Graham. Will you come to my aid with | themselves testimonies to the truth of their nurse’s 
regard to their future, afid advise me how to make | assertions.” 
@ proper provision for it ?” “Who they are or are not is of little conse- 
“Cannot they remain where they now are?” he | quence,” Mr. Dunlop more quickly responded. “If 
asked, coldly. | you chose to burden yourself with half a dozen 
“Yes, but Mr. Elsley has reminded me that they | orphans I should not complain; what aggrieves me 
ought to have some more certain maintenance than | is Elsley’s interference. Surely, I am competent to 
my good intentions. I might die, Maurice, and then manage my own affairs! ” 
what would become of these orphans ?” “But this is my affair, not yours; and it was 
“Mr. Elsley is very interfering and impertinent!” | I who consulted with Mr. Elsley,” said Helen, “I 
cried Maurice Dunlop, with such a burst of anger | agreed with him in thinking that the maintenance 
that Helen was positively startled. ‘He thinks his | of Agnes and Effie should be secured to them for 
profession gives him a right to be officious. I wonder | some years to come; I think so still.” 


” 











at you for listening to him! What business has he * You are begging the question, Helen. If you 
to discuss with you affairs which do not concern any | think proper to spend two or three hundred a-year in 
one but ourselves ? ” educating them you may. What I want to know is 


“Recollect yourself, Maurice!” exclaimed his | whether a third person is to be permitted to come 
hearer, reddening with indignation at being ad- | betwixt you and me, and by his hints and pretended 
dressed in this manner. ‘“ What is there in Mr. | counsels prejudice you against me ?” 

Elsley’s conduct to excuse your speaking of him in “No one shall do that, Maurice,” was the earnest 
this manner? He knows that I am anxious to| response. “By your own actions I will judge you; 
properly fulfil the responsibilities I have taken upon | but I tell you frankly that by this fit of irritability 
myself; was he not with me when Mrs.* Cameron | you are putting your conduct in a very unfavourable 
expired ? and I am sure he counsels me to the best | aspect. I cannot understand why you behave as if I 
of his ability.” had erred in discussing the future of my protégées 
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with the friend whose exertions enabled me to find 
them.” 


“Tell me what you wish with regard to these | 


children, and it shall be done,” he said, after a 
pause. 

Eut this tardy offer did not conciliate Helen, and 
she coldly withdrew the hand he had taken. 

“No, Maurice; help given grudgingly is not what 
I wanted, nor will accept. I see too plainly that if 
you did anything for these poor little helpless ones it 
would not be from a sense of justice, but solely to 
please, or perhaps to quiet me.” 

“Tt will be to please you certainly, Helen, and 
that we may rid ourselves of the difficulty at once, 
ask Mrs. Sandon to fix a sum in consideration of 
which she will adopt the children as her own, and 
I will give her a cheque on my bankers for the 
amount; it being understood, of course, that I 
am not to be applied to again under any circum- 
stances.” 


“No!” said Helen, again, “I will not be a party | 


to any such agreement. I will not rob myself of the 
right to watch over the children as long as they stand 
in need of my guardianship. 
he will tell me what I ought to do, and by his sug- 
gestions I will be guided. Whatever he may advise 
you cannot accuse him of impertinence.” 

“ You will not do this?” Mr. Dunlop exclaimed, 
uneasily. 

“Why should I not? 
a difficulty but papa?” 

He now looked very seriously annoyed. “ Colonel 
Quatermaine will think that it is from meanness I 
have not fallen into your views as promptly as you 
expected; and I shall lose my train if I stay here 
to try to convince you that there is no occasion for 
appealing to him. Helen, I must go; but why will 
you not trust me?” 

“Because I have a duty to fulfil to Margaret 
Cameron’s nurselings,’ was the steady reply. 

“ A duty! perhaps you have, and you know full 


To whom should I apply in 


lost; but Helen did not run to the window to watch 
| his departure with a glow of pride in his handsome 
face and stately form. For some minutes she stood 
where he left her, chilled and shivering with in- 
definable dread. Clive Elsley, the upright, honour- 
able Clive, had spoken to Mr. Dunlop respecting 
Agnes and Eifie ; and yet he had thought it incumbent 
on him to urge upon her the absolute necessity of 
securing a provision for them ere she wedded. Would 
he have done this if he had not entertained grave 
doubts of Maurice Dunlop, and would he, always so 
charitable, so ready to think the best of every one 
do this unless? a 
Helen suddenly checked herself, and would not 
pursue these painful thoughts. She would not ask 
herself what it was she was beginning to suspect, 
but her heart grew heavy, very heavy ; and she felt 
as if she could scarcely endure the days of suspense 
which her promise to Mr. Dunlop to do nothing till 





she saw him again would entail upon her. 


I shall appeal to papa, | 


well that for your precious life I should think no | 


price too high to pay. Had you spoken to me from 
your own heart, instead of being incited to do it, 
with what pleasure I should have acceded to your 
wishes. Don’t send me away worried with the 
thought that you are going to make matters worse 
by leading your father to suppose that I have acted 
badly.” 

“T will do nothing till I have seen you again!” 
was ail Helen would concede, for she was dissatisfied, 
and not so ready to be conciliated with a few loving 
words as usual. 

“With that I suppose I must be content; but you 
may teil Mr. Elsley from me, that after what I said 
to him on the subject of your protégées, I consider 
he acted unpardonably in broaching the subject to 


a9 


you. 
He hurried away, for there was not a minute to be 








CHAPTER XLII. 
MR, IRBY’S LETTER. 


CALLED away to speak with his gardener before he 
had finished inspecting his letters, Mr. Irby, with his 
customary carelessness, thought no more of them, 
but spent the morning watching his children while 
they built up a figure of snow on the lawn. When 
they came in. fresh and rosy, to the nursery dinner, 
and their tavner, laughing hilariously at the recol- 
lection of their sports, drew his chair to the hearth 
to warm his chilled fingers, Mrs. Irby reminded him 
of his neglected correspondents. 

“Ah, true! fetch me those letters Milly, love. 
What a happy fellow I am to be able to forget such 
things just as one is overwhelmed with Christmas 
bills and begging circulars. When we leave here for 
Paris we must give Miss Bent injunctions to open 
all epistles, and forward none that have anything 
disagreeable in them.” 

Reclining comfortably on his cushions, he took 
them one by one from Milly’s hand. 

“ Just as i predicted—bills, bills! Yceu'll attend 
to these, mamma. One is from Ellison’s for your new 
piano, Miss Ida; a hundred guineas you have cost 
your indulgent father this year.” 

Mrs. Irby uttered a startled exclamation. 

“No, no, it must be a mistake! you took the 
cheque with you when you went to select the instru- 
ment.” 

“Did I? Ah, but I think I paid it away for some- 
thing else, or lent it. Did I forget to mention this? 
never mind, mamma, we’ll make it all right. What’s 
this official looking envelope? Ah! now guess its 
contents, Milly. It is from the railway directors at 
last!” 

Helen looked up from her work, and Mrs, Irby 
drew her hand over her moutb as if to hide the 
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nervous tremor of her lips; but no one spoke, as, | band’s injunctions, and preparations were com- 


after playfully tapping his daughter’s fingers with | 


the paper, Mr. Irby slowly unfolded it. 

He glanced quickly down the page, grew pale, 
then pushing Milly aside as if she obscured the light, 
perused it more carefully; and as he crushed it in 
his hand with a blank look settling on his face, he 
looked from one to the other. 

“ They—they decline the purchase. They have 
decided upon carrying an embankment across the 
marsh, and therefore will not require the land I 
offered them. They are no gentlemen!” he added, 
furiously. ‘‘ How dared they shilly-shally with me 
in this manner, and then send me a refusal! I will 
write and tell them what I think of their disgraceful 
behaviour !” 

“Do you think papa has been unfairly treated, 
mamma?” asked Ida, as Mr. Irby strode out of the 
room to fulfil his threat. 

“‘ No, child; nor will he when he has overcome his 
vexation,” her mother answered, with such a sigh 
that Milly drew nearer, and put an arm around her 
neck. 

« Are you very much disappointed, mamma ?” 

Mrs. Irby did not answer directly ; and when she 
did her voice was hoarse with emotion. 

“ The money would have been very acceptable, my 
dear, if I could have had it, to clear off some debts 
that are troubling me just now; but I must try and 
learn Clive’s philosophy, and say, with him, that 
everything is for the best.” 

“Clive’s isn’t philosophy, mamma,” her daughter 
murmured, softly; “it’s something better and more 
comforting than that.” 

Mrs. Irby sighed, but did not speak; and the next 
minute her husband bustled back, his wonted equa- 
nimity almost restored. 

« After all it would be lowering oneself to let those 
stingy rascals know that I feel aggrieved, eh, mamma? 
It will be more dignified to treat their communica- 
tion with silent contempt—don’t you think so, 
Helen? I’m not sorry they did not buy the ground, 
it would have brought the railroad unpleasantly near. 
Don’t look sober, Milly, you shall have your foreign 
trip all the same. Yes, I am determined upon it, 
so begin your packing as quickly as you please.” 

“Are you serious?” asked his wife. 

“Quite so. I must go to London, and see my 
lawyer. I shall get some one or other to let this 
house for me; and then hey for Paris!” 

“ But the expense!” Mrs. Irby remonstrated. 

“Pooh, pooh, mamma dear! other men whose 
incomes are not larger than mine contrive to give 
their children a treat now and then, so why should 
notI? In fact, I have already written to my so- 
licitors to tell them they must raise me a little 
money, as I intend to go abroad directly.”* 





menced for the long-talked-of journey. Mr. Dunlop 
came down in haste, and Mrs. Veriston with him, to 
beg that Helen would not leave England, but spend 
the term of the Irbys’ absence at Richmond; the 
result being that for several days she had an uncom- 
fortable conviction that she must have appeared 
unkindly, if not rudely, deaf to their united entreaties. 
This troubled Helen very much; though she knew 
in her heart that she would have preferred to remain, 
and that it was only a dread of their influence being 
greater than her own conscientious desire to obey 
her father, that had enabled her to appear so firm. 

For a few days Mr. Irby was in such eager haste 
to start for the Continent that the house was kept in 
confusion with endeavours to obey the often contra- 
dictory orders he issued; but when all was ready, 
trunks packed, and the little boys despatched to school, 
he deferred his departure that he might attend some 
local festivity, and by the time this was over Milly 
was so far from well that another delay was impera- 
tive. 

Not that Milly had any tangible complaint that 
could alarm her friends. She was only feeling 
strangely weary; but she confessed this with such 
a smiling hope that she should feel better on‘ the 
morrow that every one tried to think she was right. 
At first she was merely languid enough to be glad 
to sit quietly by the fireside with her book, and retire 
to rest at an earlier hour than usual; but soon, 
active, lively Milly only left her bed for the sofa; 
and the nourishing jellies and soups she had tried 
to swallow in pity for her mother’s anxiety were 
turned from with absolute loathing. 

“Tt is only the cold weather that affects her,” 
Mr. Irby stoutly affirmed. “As soon as it is a little 
milder we will cross the Channel, and the change will 
make her strong again.” 

He appealed to the medical man, who had been 
called in, to confirm this, which he partially did. “A 
thorough change would doubtless restore her, but it 
must not be attempted yet; when she was stronger 
perhaps ’—and Mrs. Irby’s pale lips echoed incredu- 
lously, “ When!” 

Still Milly was so cheerful, so free from pain, that 
no one expressed much uneasiness about her, and 
Helen, who loved her dearly, was indefatigable in 
her efforts to rouse her from the lethargy into which 
she seemed to be falling. Mr. Evans had said that 
it would not do her any harm to be taken out for 
a drive on mild sunny mornings, and Helen, on 
learning this, walked into the town that same day 
to inquire for a more comfortable carriage than Mr. 
Irby’s pony phaeton. 

She came back just in the dusk of the evening, 
elated by her struggles with the northern wind, 
carrying a new book that Milly had wished to read, 


Mrs. Irby said no more, but after she had taken | and some splendid grapes in her basket; and catch- 


Clive Elsley into her counsels, she obeyed her hus- 


ing a glimpse of Mrs. Irby in the hall, she hurried 
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thither to display the fruit, for which they both | 
knew that the fevered invalid was longing. 

But Mrs. Irby was not alone; a couple of stolid, | 
seedy-looking men were parleying with her, and | 
when she caught a glimpse of Helen her face became | 
absolutely convulsed with emotion. 


She would have fallen if the horrified girl had 


| not hastened to her assistance, whispering, as she 


threw her arms about her, ‘ What has happened? 
What does this mean ?” 
The answer was moaned out in one word, “ Ruin!” 
(Zo be continued.) 








FOUR SEED-SOWINGS 


AND ONE HARVEST. 


Ill.—THE SOWING AMONG THE THORNS (1). 


BY THE BEV. T. M. 


MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


6* And some fell among thorns; and the thorns sprung up, and choked them. . . . He also that received seed among the thorns 
is he that heareth the Word; and the care of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the Word, and he becometh 






unfruitful.”—Marr, xiii, 7, 22. 
” G/JEE have considered two parts of the field: 
" q UK the hard-trodden footpath which ran 
iN h Vi ’ across it, or skirted its margin, on 
MMA, which the seed fell but into which it 
‘ did not enter; and the part of the field 
where the thin layer of earth just covered the 
underlying stratum of hard, impenetrable, and 
impracticable rock. In the one case the scattered 
seed was immediately destroyed or carried away; 
in the other case it was readily received into the 
superficial soil, rapid!y sprung up, full of hopeful 
promise, but as rapidly withered away, the seed- 
sowing issuing, after all, only in sterility and 
death. 

We now come to another and very different 
description of Soil. So far, indeed, as the soil itself 
is concerned there is nothing to complain of. It 
seems healthy, open ground, ready to receive the 
scattered seed, and of such kind as to fill the sower 
with the hope that in due time it will be covered, 
not only, at first, with all the freshness of green, 
but eventually with all the glory of gold—the rich 
promise of spring being succeeded and crowned by 
the richer abundance of harvest. 

But alas! though the seed is sown, though it 
springs up, though in some sort it arrives at 
maturity, yet no fruit is brought to perfection, 
the preliminary stages are passed through, but the 
final issue is not reached. There is no gladness 
at harvest time, for notwithstanding all that has 
gone before, there is no fruit worth the gathering, 
or no fruit at all. The result of this seed-sowing 
is but a defective and fruitless growth, which is “ as 
the grass upon the house-tops, which withereth 
afore it groweth up, wherewith the mower filleth 
not his head, nor he that bindeth sheaves his 
bosom.” The failure is as complete and thorough- 
going as either of the others, but a failure which 
is not so speedily made manifest. 

The only thing which needs explanation is the 
phrase “which fell among thorns,” which indeed is 
explained by the other part of the verse, where we 





- are told, “and the thorns sprang up, and choked 





them.” Whence we learn what were the facts of 
the case—not that the seed was sown in a part of 
the field where the thorns and weeds had manifest 
existence, where they were fully, or even partially 
grown, but where, hidden in the soil itself, were 
the roots and seeds of noxious plants, which, 
springing up in their vigorous and rank vegeta- 
tion, afterwards exerted so injurious and destruc- 
tive an influence. 

This ground, through some inadvertence or 
negligence, has not been thoroughly cleansed, just 
turned up by the plough, and smoothed over by 
the harrow, the weeds and thorns hidden for a 
time, but not effectually destroyed or removed. 
And what is the consequence? The seed is sown, 
and springs up, but so also spring up the thorns, 
and these soon manifest so rank and vigorous an 
existence, as to overtop and strangle the growing 
corn, keeping from it the light of heaven, and 
draining from the roots the richness and moisture 
of earth. They grow up together, side by side, 
but it is an unequal competition, the thorns soon 
assert their pre-eminence, while the corn, though 
it has not all vitality quite choked out of it, has all 
fruit-bearing power destroyed, and can only main- 
tain a stunted, dwindled, and utterly profitless 
existence. 

There is here no fault in the soil, that seems 
good enough, good enough for thorns in any case, 
good enough for wheat if there are no thorns, but 
not able to sustain thorns and wheat too. The 
thorns drain the soil of what should go to the 
corn, and so there is no fruit—no fruit worth the 
grinding or eating; the up-growth, such as it is, 
is fit only to be tied up in bundles with the thorns, 
and burned, is useful only in its destruction. Our 
Lord’s interpretation of all this we have in the 
22nd verse—‘‘ He also that received seed among 
the thorns is he that heareth the Word; and the 
care of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, 
choke the Word, and he becometh unfruitful.” 

Before we enter specifically upon the considera- 


| tien of this class of character, it may be as well 
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for us to notice the way in which these three 
classes of profitless hearers are related and dis- 
tinguished 

In the first case, the Word of God seems utterly 
ineffective, must be, indeed, for it gains no entrance, 
it just lies for a while on the world-hardened sur- 
fuce of the heart, to be crushed or borne away by 
the first destructive or dissipating influence which 
may be brought to bear against it. 

In the second case there is the speedy and joy- 
ful reception of the truth, obedience to it for a 
season, but all this early promise is followed by 
a speedy falling away, indicated by the withering 
of the entire plant. 

The late Dean Alford well remarks :—(I.) That | 
there is in these three classes a PROGRESS, and that 
a threefold one: (1.) In timx. The first receives a 
hindrance at the very outset; the second after it 
has sprung up, but soon after; the third when it 
has entered, sprung up, and come to maturity, or | 
while it is so coming. (2.) In APPARENT DEGREE. 
The climax is apparently from bad to better; the 
first understand not; the second understand and | 
feel; the third understand, feel, and practise. But | 
also (3) in REAL DEGREE, from bad to worse. Less 
awful is the state of those who understand not the 
word, and lose it immediately, than that of those | 
who feel it, receive it with joy, and in time of trial 
fall away ; less awful again this last than that of 
those who understand, feel, and practise, but are 
fruitless and impure. It has been noticed also that 
the first is more the fault of careless, inattentive 
CHILDHOOD; the second of ardent, shallow youTH ; 
the third of worldly, self-seeking ace. (II.) That 
these clauses do not EXCLUDE one another. They 
are great general divisions, the outer circles of 





AN ANXIEO 
BY L. C. SILKE, AUTHOR OF “SHAG AND 


B) CHAPTER III. 
7, AS it fancy, or was it because they had | 
been thinking of other things, that | 
A° they had not noticed that ominous | 
2. hissing on the fire for the last few 
minutes? And was it because they 
ais had grown accustomed to the sound 
shy that the dash against the door seemed to be 
td fainter and less violent ? 

The light of hope came into their faces as in 
silence they held their breath to listen, and then one 
and all exclaimed, “I do believe the storm is going 
down a little! The wind certainly isn’t making such | 
a noise round the house and down the chimney;” and 
the mother added a quiet but heartfelt “Thank God!” 

It was not high tide even yet; but if the wind | 
continued to fall, then there might be hope for them! 






\% 


which fall into one another, as they very likely 
might in the field itself, in their different com- 
binations. 

We are really, then, here introduced to the worst 
class of all—the class made up of those who, main- 

taining the form of godliness to the last, have 

| suffered the cares, the pleasures, the riches of 
| the world to strangle the life itself—these are they 
who have a name to live, who manifest some of 
the outward forms of life, and who yet are really 
dead. 

And while we have taken these three figures 
| as distinct, as setting forth the leading and marked 
characteristics manifested by different men and 
different classes of men, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that we may suffer in varying degrees 
from all these evils. Our hearts may become so 





| indurated by worldly influences, that they shall 


be at last like the hard-beaten footway on which 
no impression can be made. Beneath an impres- 


| sible surface, that shali seem readily responsive 
; and sympathetic, there may lurk a nature hard 


and insensible as the adamantine rock, and we 
shall presently see how that which at first has the 


| fairest show of life and promise of fruit-bearing, 
| may be strangled by the thorns, the cares of this 


life, the pleasures of the world, the deceitfulness 
of riches. We are exposed to danger not on one 
side only, but on all sides, and we differ in this, 
not that we, any of us, are altogether exempt 
from dangers to which others are exposed, but 
that we are each exposed to some special danger, 
which owes its exceptional power over us to 
something peculiar in our individual character, 
position, or circumstances. 
(To be concluded.) 
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DOLL,” “ NELLY’S CHAMPION, 
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ETC. ETC. 


So they listened and prayed and waited, until 
their newly-kindled hope seemed confirmed; there 
could be no doubt that the wind was falling, and 
the sea less boisterous. 

* * * * * 

It was a good hour past the time of highest tide 
now, and the little cottage still stood its ground in 
the midst of the waters around it. It was too dark 
to see anything without, save now and then a twinkle 
of the lamps at Farnhead; but their ears told them 
that the splash of the waves no longer beat upon the 
door, and that was a relief unspeakable. 

The tide was ebbing; the danger for the time 
being over; and they fell upon their knees, and gave 
thanks to the mighty God who had spread His 
sheltering arm over them. 

For the time being they were safe, “but,” as Frost 
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said, “ the next tide is a higher one still ; the highest 
of all. Ifthe wind keeps up, and blows from the 
same quarter we shall be in more danger than 
ever.” 

Yes! they had enough to keep them anxious all 
through the long hours of that night, which seemed 
like a lifetime to all of them. But they had learnt 
in their helplessness and weakness to lean upon One 
who was mighty, and a strange calm and peace, such 
as they had never felt before, had stolen into their 
hearts, quieting and strengthening them. 

Soon it seemed as if they were almost rehearsing 
that storm on the Sea of Galilee, for the wind fell, 
gradually but rapidly, until there was a great calm. 
The storm had died away! and the next dreaded 
tide scarcely overstepped its usual limits, flowing in 
and then flowing out again quietly and almost un- 
noticed. 

When the late dawn of the winter’s morning came, 
the imprisoned inmates of the little cottage opened 
their windows and doors, and once more looked out 
upon the world, which they had thought never more 
todo. It was like beginning a new life, and the old 
one seemed separated from it by a gulf as of years 
instead of hours. 

But during that time of peril they had learnt some 
lessons which calmer hours had not taught them; 
and even little Joe, as well as Polly, felt that the 
lives which had been given back to them must be 
spent differently from the old ones. 

** Please God, I won’t forget Him again, and live 
with scarce a thought of Him, as I’ve done all this 
while,” said Frost, reverently, strong feeling break- 
ing through his customary reserve, as they stood at 
the open door, looking out upon the sea and the 
waters still lying about in the meadows around. He 
had but given expression to the thought that was in 
all their hearts. 

The sun soon burst forth, all clouds were rapidly 
dispersed, and the day was mild, and, as the people 
said, “ quite spring-like.” The sea lay so calm and 
tranquil that it seemed difficult to believe it was only 
the night before it had been agitated by such a 
tempest. 

The storm, however, had left its traces behind it 
in the vast heaps of pebbles which the waves had 
cast up all along the beach, and in the waters which 
flooded the meadows, quite altering the face of the 
country. Also, a large piece of the high road, which 
ran along by the beach a little beyond the turnpike, 
had been carried away, and a tiny bay left where 
hitherto it had beer dry land; whilst the waters had 
proved the power they possessed by laying prostrate 
more than one wall which had been considered 
tolerably strong. 

“Tt was a marvel that the cottage had escaped,’ 
everybody said who eame out to see the havoc 
caused by the storm; and all day long the place 





was made quite lively by the numbers of visitors; 
whilst a troop of workmen was set to clear the road 
of the thick layer of pebbles, which rendered traffic 
almost impossible. Also they had to make a fresh 
piece of road farther inland, where the sea had en- 
croached and done such mischief. 

Joe ran in and out, and looked about him, enjoy- 
ing the novelty and stir around him ; but Polly, who 
was generally so ready to chatter to any one who 
would listen to her, seemed not to care to speak much 
of the night which had just passed; and when her 
school-fellows questioned her about it, soon turned 
the conversation off to other subjects. It had been 
too solemn a time to talk lightly of it. 

None of the little party ever ceased to remember 
that night of peril, nor, though the danger was over, 
did they forget to be thankful for their wonderful 
deliverance. And Poliy, when she took her seat in 
school on the next Sunday afternoon, determined not 
to lose all for want of attention, as she had been so 
much in the habit of doing, but listened, and carried 
away with her a great deal of what had been said. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


104. Who were the three most mighty men in the 
army of King David? 

105. From what place was Urijah the prophet 
fetched when he fled from Jehoiakim king of Israel? 

106. Quote a passage which shows that David was 
an inventor of musical instruments, 

107. St. Paul in Gal. iii. 19 speaks of Moses as a 
“mediator.” Quote a passage which proves this. 

108. On what four occasions did our Lord make 
Himself invisible to the people ? 

109. What passage in the Old Testament sets 
forth the doctrine of humility in a similar manner to 
that of the parable in Luke xiv. 7—10? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 304, 

94. Delilah, who sold Samson to the Philistines for 
eleven hundred pieces of silver (Judg. xvi. 5). 

95. When the Gileadites under Jephthah fought 
with the Ephraimites, killing all those who could not 
pronounce the word Shibboleth (Judg. xii. 6). 

96. Nergal-sharezer, Samgar-nebo, Sarsechim, Rab- 
saris, &c. (Jer. xxxix. 3). 

97. St. John (John xxi. 7). 

98. “Ye endured a great fight of afflictions; partly, 
whilst ye were made a gazingstock both by re- 
proaches and afflictions; and partly, whilst ye became 
companions of them that were so used. For ye had 


| compassion of me in my bonds, and took joyfully the 


spoiling of your goods, knowing in yourselves that ye 
have in heaven a better and an enduring substance” 
(Heb. x. 32—35). 

99. The mother of king Lemuel (Prov. xxxi. 1). 
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(Drawn by H. J. Ruores.) 


SPRING-TIME IN THE WOODS. 


BY MRS. G. LINNZXUS BANKS, 





e OME out, sweet wife, for a stroll in the woods— We may look at the names I proudly cut 
; A stroll in the woods with me— Last spring on its willing bole, 


To welcome spring and its bursting buds, And rest onee again in the woodman’s hut, 
As the coy young leaves peep out of their hoods, Where my first love-gift on your finger put, 
And blush on the old beech-tree. Held promise of soul to soul. 
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It is sweet, now a plainer circlet binds 
Our names and our lives in one, 
To ramble again where the wood-path winds, 
Retracing the growth of love in our minds, 
Spring sunshine lighting us on. 


Sweet to list to the ringdove’s gentle coo, 
The trill of the linnet’s throat, 

To mark how the fluttering thrushes woo, 

And listening, softly our vows renew 
With as clear and true a note. 


Eow the verdant freshness of young spring-time 
Through our very being thrills, 

Uplifting the common to the sublime 

With the force of a gifted minstrel’s rhyme, 
Or sunset ’mong Alpine hills, 


For here in the woods, where the graceful ash 
Contends with the gnarled oak, 

Whether sun shall burn, or rain shall splash, 

Whether runnels shall dry, or rills shall dash, 
My being to rapture woke. 





For here I met with a flowret as fair 
As snow-drop or lily-bell, 

With a lissom grace and a modest air, 

No bloom of the spring could with her compare, 
And now she is mine own Nell. 


Let me stoop and gather this primrose pale 
(It grows where you dropped your glove), 

With anemones strong to brave the gale, 

When the blustering winds of March prevail, 
Fair emblem of wedded love. 


Spring promises ripen to autumn fruit 
In trees, in loves, and in lives ; 
And trees, loves, and lives alike bear the bruit 
Of storms that threaten both blossoms and fruit, 
Mellowing that which survives. 


But fairer, farther, the promise of spring, 
Sunny, and balmy, and bright, 

Sends our souls, dear wife, on uprising wing 

To the promise of life, where angels sing, 
And no wintry wind can blight. 


JOVINIAN; OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY W. H. G. KINGSTON, AUTHOR OF “THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE.” 


CHAPTER XII.—CAPTURED. 
<AHEN Jovinian feund himself in 
G the hands of the Roman soldier, 
he naturally struggled to get free. 
ate) A (. He was held fast, however, by 
NEES the man who had seized him. 
*‘ Why, by Mars, I believe he must be the youth 
we were sent to look for with the slave Eros whom 






we captured yesterday and took back to his master | 
| you to be the youth we were sent to look after, so 


the pontiff Gaius,” exclaimed the soldier, holding 
his torch so that the light fell on Jovinian’s counte- 
nance. 

“Whether or not you speak the truth I am a 
Roman citizen, guilty of no crime, with perfect right, 
prompted by whatever cause, to visit these galleries,” 
answered Jovinian, feeling that his best course was 
to put a bold face upon the matter, and not to ex- 
hibit any signs of fear. 

“You cannot deny that you are the youth we are 





in search of, the nephew of the pontiff Gaius,” said | 


the soldier. ‘ Although we may have missed the 
larger game we were sent to hunt down we have 
secured you, and shall obtain the reward promised 
us; so come along.” 

“What! and give up the search for the others 
we expected to capture!” observed another soldier. 
“The youth was in company with two or more 
persons. Will you consent to lead us to where your 


friends are concealed?” he continued, addressing 
Jovinian ; “it will be well for you if you do, for if 
we take them we will allow you to go free.” So | 


| darkness. 


debased was the soldier, that it did not occur to him 
that he was making a proposal which was sure to be 
refused. 

“I know not where those you speak of have gone, 
nor would I lead you to them if I did,” answered 
Jovinian. “TI insist, however, on being set at liberty. 
By what authority do you detain me?” 

“ By that of the grip I have on your arm,” an- 
swered the soldier, laughing; “ your boldness proves 


come along, I say, and if you will not show us the 
way your friends have taken we must try and find 
it ourselves,” 

While the man was speaking some of his com- 
panions discovered the gallery along which Jovinian 
had been endeavouring to make his escape. “ This 
way, this way !” cried several of the soldiers ; “ they 
must have gone down here, and we shull soon overtake 


| them.” 


The party, dragging Jovinian with them, entered 
the gallery, but he observed that most of their 
torches were nearly burnt out, and he knew that if 
they continued on long they would be left in total 
This, however, the soldiers did not 


appear to have thought of. Jovinian was relieved 


| of all anxiety about his friend Severus and the 


fossor from finding the soldiers proceeding along the 
gallery by which he had at first attempted to escape 
until convinced that it was not the path he ought to 
have followed. What he had expected soon happened, 
first one torch went out, then another. 
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“We must beat a retreat, or we shall be losing | of this, and wish to make your escape, you are wel- 
our way,” said the man who held him, calling to his cometodoso. It is my belief that we shall be all lost 
comrades. “No time to lose! Quick! quick! our | in this labyrinth; the further we go the less hope 
safest plan is to retreat by the road we entered; let | there will be for you. I would not involve you in 
all the torches be put out except one, which will | our destruction. Iam a Christian, and would gladly 
suffice to guide us; these galleries have no end, they | accompany you, but I must not desert my comrades.” 
say, or may conduct, for what I know, to the infernal | As Bassus spoke he released his captive’s arm. 
regions.” Jovinian was at first inclined to doubt the man, 

Even the plan proposed availed the party but but this last remark convinced him that Bassus was 
little. They had made their way much farther than | a Christian. 
they supposed along the galleries. “Tf you will accompany me I will try and find 

The first torch was quickly burnt out, a second | the way,” he said; “and would rather have you 
and third were soon after extinguished, and in a | with me than be alone.” 
short time, before they had got to any great distance | “No, no; go, and save yourself,” said Bassus. “I 
from the entrance to the gallery where Jovinian had | am committing a military crime in letting you go, 
been captured, the torch alone of the soldier who | but I feel sure that I shall never be questioned on 
held him by the arm was left alight. the subject.” 

“Here, Bassus,” said his captor, addressing acom- | At length Jovinian, finding that he could not 
persuade Bassus to accompany him, took his advice. 


rade, “ hold him fast and bring him along. I will 
go ahead and lead the way, or we shall be left in | With arms outstretched before him, he hastened 


darkness.” | along the gallery away from the soldiers. He had 
The speaker hurried forward, and Jovinian felt his | carefully noted the distance he had come since 
arm clasped by his fresh guardian. leaving the mouth of the passage along which 


Directly afterwards the other man, in his eagerness, | Severus and the fossor, he now felt sure, had pro- 
stumbled over a block of stone, and dropped his torch | ceeded. He hoped that they would come back and 
into a pool of water, by which it was immediately | look for him, and if not, that he might be led by 
extinguished. The men groped their way in the | Providence to the abode of Gentianus. For some 
direction they had before been going. ‘On! on!” | time he could hear the soldiers shouting to each 
cried their leader, “we must find our way out of this | other, but their cries grew fainter and fainter. The 
as fast as we can,” entrance to the gallery he was seeking for was on 

Other passages turned off from the gallery they | the left side, and then he ought, he supposed, to take 
had been following, and, as a natural consequence, | the first opening on the right,instead, as he had before 
some of the men went into one of them, others into | done, of going straight forward. On he went, but in 
a second, and more into a third, and then, suspecting | the darkness his progress was of necessity very slow, 
still, as he had the path mapped, as it were, clearly 
in his mind, he proceeded without hesitation. At 
last he entered the gallery he was seeking for. 





that they were going wrong, they tried to retrace their 
steps, and in a short time} completely lost themselves, 

Jovinian and his guard had not gone far when the 
latter whispered to him, “If you know the road out | (To be continued.) 


WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 
THE RAINBOW ROUND ABOUT THE THRONE. 
BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., CANON OF WESTMINSTER; RECTOR OF ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 


** And there was a rainbow round about the throne, in sight like unto an emerald.””—Rev. iv. 3. 


HE Apocalypse has been called by | their private interpretations, the noise as of a pean 
Milton “ the majestic image ofa high rolls through jarring voices, the light of heaven 
and stately tragedy, shutting up and — burststhrough the dim windows of human thought. 

| intermingling her solemn scenes and | And throughout it how magnificent are the scenes 
acts with a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harp- | unfolded to us. What dwelling-places! how from 
ing symphonies.” We sce, and cannot but see,a the fogs of these dusky Babylons do we yearn for 

Divine providence in the fact that the volume of those cities of unimaginable splendour, whose 

Scripture should end with such a book as this. | gates are pearl, whose foundations sapphire! And 

For it is pre-eminently a book of victory, a book what temples ! How from the shabby squalor and 

of the golden horizon, a book of the infinite future, hideous dinginess, which are so utterly depress- 

abook of the world to come. Even through those | ing to all cheerful and happy worship, do we sigh 
parts of it which expositors have discredited by | to shake off from us the dust of earth, and escape 
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to those golden aisles and glassy floors. And what 
worship! what multitudinous voices, what thun- 
derous ecstacies, what ringing harps! How from 
the dull and irresponsive drowse of dead congre- 
gations do our spirits breathe afresh in the free 
air of Divine enthusiasm, where 


“‘ They stand, those gates of Zion, 
All jubilant with song, 
And bright with many an angel 
And all the martyr throng.” 


And best of all what rest, what peace, flow from 
these angry noises, from this greedy turmoil, from 
this grinding care, do we yearn with a hope, which 
creates by its very intensity its own fervent faith 
for the pure river of crystal waters, and the green 
leaves of the healing tree. 

2. Yes, itis the book of victory, and the book of 
the victory of man in Christ. This is the keynote 
of it, and it is thus that the Scriptures leave us 
with music in our ears. In Genesis we have the 
fall of man, the tragedy of the lost paradise, of the 
two first brother men, the one a murderous out- 
cast, the other a murdered victim. Then a deluge 
pours over the whole guilty race its drowning 
waters; the patriarchs die, not having received 
the promise; Isaac is cheated; Esau sells his birth- 
right ; Joseph is sold for a bond-servant. Nigh to 
death, Jacob declares that few and evil have been 
the days of his pilgrimage. Then come the annals 
of Egyptian slavery. Next the carcases of the 
children of Israel fall in the wilderness. They are 
defeated, they apostatise, they relapse, they become 
more and more corrupted under wicked king after 
wicked king, and prophet after prophet they hate 
and slay. Then comes their exile. They returna 
feeble race, only to substitute a fetish-worship of 
formalism for their old idolatries. At last their 
king, the Messiah, their one hope, their one sal- 
vation, comes to His own, and His own receive 
Him not, and, one after another, His apostles pass 
to their unrecorded martyrdoms. And is this all ? 
Is Scripture to close thus and here? Is man born 
only to struggle and to perish? only to lose his 
Eden of innocence and to be swept away in the 
avenging deluge of retribution and despair? Are 
the only two facts on earth the martyrdom of 
goodness and the Nemesis of crime? Not so. 
Were the answers of other books doubtful, which 
they scarcely are, yet at least as, with the voice of 
seven thunders, to the cries of agony, to the blas- 
phemies of doubt, this book answers, or seems to 
answer— 

“ That somehow good 
Shall be the final end of ill ; 
To faults of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of life and taints of blood 
That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 


Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 


| Yes, the symbol of man is not the Prometheus 
torn by the lacerating vulture, fettered to the 
solitary crag, for a Divine deliverer has slain the 
tormentor, and has set the captive free. Man is 
not the Laocoon, writhing in vain amid the mon- 
ster’s coils, for the seed of the woman hath crushed 
the serpent’s head. Battle I know, battle for all, 
but conquest too. In vain, amid the sterner 
visions of this book, does war ride forth on the 
lurid horses of death and hell; in vain the smoke 
of Tophet darkens the sun and sky; in vain dragons 
and monsters emerge from their abyss to enslave 
and blaspheme; in vain does woe follow woe, and 
vial vial, as seal after seal is broken, and trumpet 
after trumpet sounds; in spite of all these powers 
and prodigies of despotism and crime, ever from 
first to last, amid the roar of the Armageddon, 
comes, like the voice of many waters, the song of 
the triumph of the Lamb. Stronger than beast or 
Satan is the sword of Michael from the armoury 
of God; stronger that great angel who sets his 
feet upon the sea and on the land; and the ser- 
vants of God are sealed upon their foreheads, and 
all tears are wiped from all faces, and God shines 
in His universe, the central sun. What though he 
who sees the vision is but the exile of Patmos? 
there is no exile for the citizen of heaven. What 
though he is waiting for his death? death for 
him is glory ; death is immortality; death is the 
high priest that reconciles all discords. For did 
not Christ too die on the tree of shame? and is 
He not there upon the throne of heaven? and 
shall not they who love Him follow Him whither- 
soever He goeth, and see His face, and His name 
shall be on their foreheads ? 

3. So then the Revelation of St. John is the 
book of glory, of triumph, of immortality, of infi- 
nite promise, of unimaginable hope ; and I choose 
this text because I know no other which is more 
centrally illustrative of its brightness and its ten- 
derness—“ And there was a rainbow round about 
the throne, in sight like unto an emerald.” 

4. For what is the Rainbow? We will not 
trouble ourselves to ask what it is subjectively; we 
will not ask the laws of science to unweave it for 
us; but in its simplicity as a natural phenomenon 
we will seize at once its spiritual significance. 
And what is lovelier? Watch it as it gleams above 
the cataract, and the gusts and clouds of spray 
sweep furiously across it, and are dashed against 
the rock, “ while, like a spirit, strong in faith, and 
steadfast amid the storm of sweeping passions, 
it clings to the rock in hope, and the very drops 
which seem, in their fury, as though they would 
carry it away, are made to revive it, and give it 
greater beauty.” Or watch it, yet more lovely, 
when it overarches the thunder-clouds. Amid 
the broken gleams of sunshine, amid the drenching 
storms of rain, see how the sunlight which cannot 
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scatter the black menace of the clouds, yet, as a | 
pledge of its future triumph, glorifies while it | 
shines on them, and “as the fair and delicate appa- | 
rition beams into the sky, hallowing and etherealis- | 
ing the tear-besprinkled earth, the birds break 
forth into singing, the flowers kindle their cen- 
sers, and fill the air with fragrance, and standing | 
beneath the hallowing brightness of its vast | 
mystic arch, we feel as if we had entered into | 
some mighty temple, and were taking part in its 
solemn and elevating worship.” Yes, well may | 
the poet say 

** My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky, 


| 

| 

So was it when my life began, | 
So is it now Iam a man, | 
| 

| 

| 


So let me die ; 
And I would wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 
“Very beautiful it is in the brightness thereof; 
it compasseth the heavens about with a glorious 
circle, and the hands of the Most High have 
bended it.” 

6. But its exquisite beauty as a natural pheno- 
menon is greatly heightened by its rich significance 
as a spiritual symbol. For the meaning of the 
rainbow is Hope; it is the embodied promise of a 
spontaneous covenant; it is the natural emblem 
of mercy irradiating misery—of compassion that | 
triumphs over crime—of the tenderness which | 
transfigures into pardon the darkest threatenings | 
ofdoom. ‘Touching the wet earth, reaching to | 


ant irony, it makes them bear the unscathing 
brand of its dominion, wear the exquisite livery of 
its servitude, burn with the unconsuming fire of 
its resistless light, so in Scripture, ever and anon, 
“gleaming through the Bible from end to end,” 
amid clouds and darkness, amid warrior battles, 
and garments rolled in blood, we catch indeed its 
evanescent gleam, and see, in the vision of Eze- 
kiel, the appearance of a bow over the appearance 


| of a throne, but at last, like the iris of the autum- 


nal evening, serene in unwavering brightness, we 


| gaze on it, in the vision of St. John, shining with 
;} eternal lustre round the very throne of God, 


and, like an arch of triumph for the final victory 


| of the armies of the sky, “there is a rainbow 
|round about the throne, in sight like unto an 
| emerald.” 


6. So then this bow of God, spanning as it does 
the book of God, resting with one pillar of its arch 


| on the drowning fields of Genesis, resting with the 


other onthe splendour-bursting rocks of Revelation, 
I see in it the most visible, the most transparent 
symbol of that divine, that unshaken, that inex- 


| tinguishable hope which is not found in the little, 
| narrow, bitter self-satisfied system of man, but of 


which the book of God is the mightiest witness. 
It is hope for the individual, it is hope for the 
whole race of man. Often it seems to us as if our 
own lives and the life of the world around us 
were drowned in deluging rains; as if there were 
no hope, no progress, all our words ineffectual, 


the darkened heaven, flinging beauty the most | all our efforts failures; pauperism triumphant, 
pathetic into the midst of storm, what wonder is | vice triumphant, drunkenness triumphant, our- 
it that it has been, to all nations and all ages, in | selves no better, perhaps far worse, than our fathers; 
proportion to their faith and innocence, a heavenly | and each generation as pitiably crushed under 


thing? What wonder that to the ancient Greek | 
it was Iris, the daughter of Thaumas, the mes- | 
senger of gods to men, that where it touched | 
legend imagined that poisons lost their baleful- | 
ness, that it 
** Still seems, as to our childish sight, 
A midway station given, 
For happy spirits to alight 
Between the earth and heaven.” 


And thankful are we that in God’s holy book, 
amid the sternest story of retribution, the rainbow 


is made the sign of the most gracious pity. “And 
God said. . . I do set my bow in the cloud, and it | 





giant evils as was the last. From age to age 
schisms and follies in the Church; from age to 
age in the world lust and cruelty, selfishness and 
avarice, want and woe; and when we feel that we 


| too are failures—that either we have tried to do ne 
| good at all, or having tried have not done it, and 


even done harm and not good in the effort, so that 
sometimes, it seems almost better that we should 
leave it all alone—we are sorely tempted to walk 
the world with downcast eyes and gloomy hearts, 
and give ourselves up unto sheer despair. Oh, 
when we are thus tempted, let us raise our eyes 
from earth to heaven! Clouds and darkness may 


shall be for a token of a covenant between me and | hide God from us, but righteousness and judgment 
the earth. Andit shall come to pass when I bring | are the habitation of His seat. The clouds are 
a cloud over the earth, that the bow shall be seen | black and the rain is chilly, but the sun is still 
in the cloud, and I will rememember my cove- | there and the rainbow there; it is there so loag 
nant.” And when this blessed meaning is thus | as the world shall last, as a pledge that God is 
mingled with it, we are glad to see how, ever and | educing, that God will educe, goud out of evil, 
anon, through the book of God the rainbow ap-! beauty out of ugliness, eternal happiness out of 
pears, and vanishes, and reappears; that, just as passing sorrow, eternal glory out of transitory 
amid the storms of earth, it is not always visible, | gloom. The mists reek upwards, bus the sun 
yet, since the sun is always there, it often breaks | transmutes them into tender colouring, and paints 
through the clouds, and with delicate yet triumph- | upon them the glories of his setting sight. Even se 
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from myriads of weak human hearts steam upwards 
the exhalations of sin and sorrow, but the risen 
sun of righteousness can transfigure them into 
penitence and beauty, and suffused and smitten by 
the eternal radiance they too shall shine at last. 


Yet the rainbow is God’s recurrent protest against | 
If we cannot see it with 


man’s sceptical despair. 
the eyes of mere experience, yet faith can lend us 
the eagle flight, the eagle vision of the apoca- 


lyptic seer, and, taught by him, we too shall see the — 


nations of the redeemed walking in the new heaven 
and the new earth, and over them the infinite span 
of the bow which overarches the throne of God— 


the rainbow round about the throne, in sight like | 


unto an emerald. 

7. And if this rainbow, far away in the heaven 
of heavens—a rainbow, too, wearing the very softest 
of all its sevenfold gleams—be for the whole race of 
man the symbol of God’s light shining on earthly 
clouds, what it is for the race so also is it for 
ourselves. We too, alas! in our coldness, in our 
bitterness, in our misery, are but as rain-drops in 
the saddening and drizzling showers of earth; but, 
thank God, “in every raindrop there is a latent 


rainbow,” and through each one of those wavelets 
of tremulous crysial can “the risen light of the | 


sun of righteousness be bent downwards in faint 
refraction.” If there be hope for all men, there is 
hope for every man. If God’s rainbow on earth 


were, by His own word, the decisive pledge of | 
& spontaneous promise, so is His rainbow in the | 
heaven of heavens, the yet divine pledge of un- ; 
“ Arise, shine, for thy light | 


covenanted grace. 
is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee.” 


alchemy of Christ’s glory can even yet transfigure | 


the worst of them into pathetic beauty. Perfect 


they will never be, never can they be that con- | 


fluence of colours which blends into the white 
refulgence of perfect light. The reflections of 


the sunshine in the shower are but the fragments 
from separated and intercepted rays; yet even thus 
they are precious, they are beautiful, and as the 
prismatic rays shine thus side by side on earth with 
immortal lustre, so may each poor life of ours 


Our lives have indeed been sinful, 
unworthy, it may be even pernicious, but the | 


| fling its imperfect, yet individual gleam, not white, 
but violet, or blue, or golden, upon “ that rainbow 
round about the throne in sight like unto an 
emerald.” 

8. Hope for the race, hope for the individual; 
oh, surely, if you have listened, if you have learned 
this lesson, you will not have listened or learned 
'in vain! Ina world so dark, so cheerless, as this— 
' under skies so overcast with shadow, so drenched 
in tears—it is surely most needful that we do 
not walk over with our eyes upon the ground, but 
look upwards with faces on which God’s sun shall 
shine. Through the gloom of depressing circum- 
stances from the world lying as yet in wickedness, 
let us look towards that far-off divine event which 
we believe shall be for Christ’s sake the goal of our 
humanity! Never for more than a time can God’s 
sun be blotted out by earthly rains; and in hours 
of sin, of sorrow, of disappointment, they can yet 
never obscure that bow which touches earth with 
its tender lustre, which circles the throne of heaven 
with its emerald span. And that rainbow, again 
| I say, means hope, the hope which encourages, 
, the promise which inspires, the solution of all dif- 
ficulties, the answer to all perplexities, the triumph 
of every struggling nobleness, the redemption of 
every intolerable wrong !” 


** Fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 
Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


When, o’er the green undeluged earth, 
Heaven’s covenent it did shine, 

How came the world’s grey fathers forth 
To watch the sacred sign. 


| And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod. 

Each mother held aloft ber child 
To bless the bow of God, 


As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young its beauties seem, 
As when the eagle from the ark 

First sported in its beam. 


For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds its span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age, 
That first spoke peace to man.” 
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“Abe I Surbep.” 


Music by A. Lister Pracr, Mus. D., 
Words by Isaac WATTS. Organist to the University of Glasgow. 
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See, from His head, His hands, His feet, Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down; That were an offering far too small ; 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, Love so amazing, so divine, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? Demands my soul, my life, my all. 
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HELEN QUATERMAINE; 
OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST IN THE WINNING,” 


) CHAPTER XLIII. 
‘Kh ‘ SPEEDING FOR HELP. 

S) OR a few minutes after Mrs. 
)) Irby breathed that terrible 
word in her ears Helen Qua- 
termaine was dismayed and 
helpless; but it had not the 
same signification to her as to 
the wife and mother, who was 
thinking of her children, beg- 
gared more by careless expenditure than 
misfortune ; and she soon recovered her- 
self sufficiently to suggest that some tem- 

porary arrangement could surely be made, 
“ Milly must not know,” Mrs. Irby gasped. 
“Tt would kill her!” 

“Of course she must not be alarmed, and—and 
these men must be sent away,” Helen added, more 
dubiously, “ but you will want a better adviser than 
I can be. Does Mr. Irby know what has happened ? 
Shall I fetch him ? ” 

A despairing gesture was the response. The easy, 
good-humoured, liberal master of the house, would 
fret and rave for a while ; protest that he could not 
be so largely in debt, and that it was an insult to 
press him thus for money; then, solacing himself 
with his favourite maxim—things left alone are sure 
to come right somehow—leave the rest to his over- 
burdened wife. Hitherto he had always contrived 
to slip out of trouble in this way, and had been for- 
given for it; but with death and absolute penury 
hovering near, it seemed dreadful to be obliged to 
feel that no dependence could be placed in, no help 
looked for, from him who should have been the first 
to face the storm. 

“Mr. Irby’s solicitors,’ suggested Helen, “shall 
I write to them for you?” 

“It would be to no purpose; they are angry with 
him for not being guided by their advice. They 
have long predicted this, although he refused to hear 
them.” 

“Clive Elsley?” 





Mrs. Irby’s face brightened a little at the sound of 
this name. 

“Ah yes, he would tell me what to do if he were 
here. His head is clearer than mine, for this trouble 
—though I have felt that it must be drawing near, | 
very near—has paralysed me. If it were not for | 
Milly I would give up at once, take my children out | 
of the house, and support them as best I could by the | 
labour of my hands; the bread I have eaten lately 
has been very bitter, Helen.” 

“T will fetch Mr. Elsley; only be calm and 


patient,” she was entreated; ‘the state of affairs 
may not be as bad as you fancy. If you will go back 
to Milly, and make excuses for my prolonged absence, 
I will walk to the cottage at once.” 

“But it is growing late, child,” and Mrs, Irby 
roused herself to glance from the window of the 
room to which Helen had led her; “it will be dark, 
quite dark, before you get there.” 

“T am not afraid; Mr. Elsley will walk back with 
me,” was the cheerful reply. ‘‘ And see, one of the 
children is coming to look for you; go to Milly, and 
try to be hopeful.” 

She kissed Mrs. Irby’s thin cheek, and hastened 
away, eager to bring to her the kind thoughtful 
friend, who, if he could not actually avert the 
threatened calamity, would alleviate it by his 
sympathy. The Anglo-Indian young lady, who had 
never been accustomed to stir from her father’s house 
without attendants, now fearlessly made her way 
along the country lanes; too much absorbed in the 
troubles of others to observe how fast the darkness 
was gathering about her path, or to hear, let alone 
answer, the civil “Good nights” spoken in country 
fashion by the two or three labourers whom she en- 
countered. 

At this hour Clive was generally to be found in 
his study, and his lamp alight; but only the faint 
glimmer of the fire greeted her eyes when she passed 
up the garden of the moorland cottage, and tapped 
at the door for admission. The sound breught no 
response, and she was beginning to wonder what 
she should do if Clive were from home, when the 
door was suddenly opened just far enough to admit 
her, and a hand thrust forth which grasped her arm 
and drew her in. 

Too much astonished to offer any opposition, she 
suffered herself to be led into the kitchen, and then, 
by the dull red glow of the wood embers, she saw 
that it was the old woman who acted as housekeeper 
to Mr, Elsley, whose shaking hands clutched her 
sleeve, and whose piteous looks augured some fresh 
disaster. 

Where was her master ? She shook her head at the 
question. 

‘““He’s outsomewhere. Oh, if any one could warn 
him not to come home!” He had gone away hours ago 
to visit Mr. Sandon, and she expected him back every 
minute; alas, alas! and there was no way of 
preventing it. 

Bewildered by her scared aspect and strange 
exclamations, Helen demanded what she feared ; but 
it was some time before she could glean from the 
poor old creature the cause of her terrors. 
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** And the sleep was calm and sweet.”-—p, 348. 
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There had been new-comers in the dell—a father 
and three sons, crafty looking reckless men who soon 
took the lead in everything bad, and whose evil 
influences went far towards counteracting the better 
teachings of Clive Elsley. The younger men were 
cunning and deceitful; and as they rarely worked, or 
sought employment, but slouched about with their 
pipes in their mouths, or played with each other at 
low games of chance, in which they were adepts, he 
could not help thinking that it was to hide themselves 
for a while they had taken up their abode in this 
secluded spot. The father was a stolid, morose man, 
who eyed Clive distrustfully whenever he drew near, 
and turned his back upon him with an oath when 
civilly addressed. Though harsh in his manner to 
his sons, he appeared to be passionately attached to 
them, especially the youngest, hovering about him as 
if always on the watch against some danger that 
threatened him. 

The suspicions Clive could not help entertaining 
proved correct. A few hours before Helen arrived at 
the moorland cottage the police had visited the dell, 
and one of these young men—the son for whom his 
father testified such anxious affection—was seized, 
and carried off to prison, charged with being con- 
cerned in a robbery accompanied with brutal vio- 
lence, committed in Birmingham. The capture took 
place while Mr. Elsley’s housekeeper was in the 
dell, whither she had gone to carry some broth to a 
sick child. She had witnessed the fierce attempt at 
a rescue made by the young fellow’s father—the 
brothers kept out of sight as long as the constables 
were near—and she had been an appalled auditor of 
their blasphemous execrations and vows to be re- 
venged on the person who had betrayed them. 

Who this person could be was the next question 
they began to put to each other, and unfortunately 
for Clive their suspicions fell upon him; for no other 
reasons, it appeared, than that he was not one of 
themselves, and had been seen talking to one of the 
county magistrates as the latter rode home from 
hunting across the moor some days previously. 

The housekeeper might have regarded the threats 
she overheard as the mere ravings of angry men, 
forgotten as soon as uttered, but while moving about 
the cottage preparing tea against her master’s return, 
she was startled to see that they had followed her 
up the hill, and were lurking near to way-lay “the 
parson ” as soon as he appeared. 

“We must go and meet your master,” Helen said 
to the old woman. “We must tell him what has 
happened, and beg him to avoid the lad’s father till 
his revengeful mood has passed away.” 

“Miss, dear, I ha’nt the strength to do it,” was 
the answer; “my knees shakes under me whenever 
I attempt to move.” 

“Then I must go alone, 


said Helen, though she 
felt a chill creeping over her at the prospect of having 
to plunge into the labyrinth of dark lonely lanes 





lying between the moorland and the village where 
the Sandons resided. “If Mr. Elsley is on his way 
home, as you seem to think he must be, I may not 
have to ga far before I meet him, and I shall try 
and prevail upon him to walk with me to the Lodge, 
and remain there till the morning, if you are not 
afraid to be left.” 

* Nay, they would not meddle with a poor old 
cretur like me,” the housekeeper replied, “‘ and it 
would be a load off my mind if I knew master were 
safe, Miss, dear, them men are worse than you 
think them.” 

««T will start at once,” said Helen, trying to harden 
herself against the dread with which the old woman’s 
awed looks and tremulous whispers was infecting her, 

“But which way would ye take? Ye see there’s 
the upper road and the lower one, and sometimes he 
comes by this and sometimes by t’ other. Oh me, 
oh me! and so good as he is, why should anybody 
want to hurt him!” 

Helen stood for a minute or two, perplexed and 
dismayed ; but presently her natural hardihood re- 
turned. 

“IT must do my best,” she said; “I could not for- 
give myself if I stayed here helplessly waiting to 
see what will happen. I will hurry back to the town, 
and send help from there; that seems to be the only 
course I can pursue.” 

She went to the front door, and was about to open 
it, when a slight movement without made her pause 
and listen. Yes, there was no doubt of it; one, if 
not a couple of these men, was hiding in the deep, 
wide porch, and she returned to the kitchen almost 
as pale and terrified as the old woman crouching on 
the hearth. She knelt down beside her, adding her 
fervent prayers to the housekeeper’s ejaculations, 
but only to start up again directly, feeling that in- 
action at such a crisis was only aggravating her 
alarm. 

She dared not encounter the men, who might even 
then be stealthily watching for an opportunity to 
gain admission, but whispering a few words to the 
housekeeper, she compelled her to rise and follow 
her into a small pantry, situated at the back of the 
house adjoining the kitchen. The window here was 
but a few feet above the ground, and as soon as she 
had ascertained that no one was near, Helen climbed 
on to the sill, and lowered herself from it, the old 
woman barring it after her. 

It was not a little trying to the nerves to find 
herself standing there alone in the obscurity of a 
January evening, with not a,creature near to pro- 
tect her if the men in the porch discovered what 
she was about. But conquering her fears, she ran 
swiftly across the little paddock lying betwixt the 
house and the fir plantations, searcely daring to 
breathe till their dark shadows enveloped her; then, 
stumbling and bruising herself in her haste, she 
plunged down the steep track leading to the dell. 
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Mrs. Irby, and the errand that had brought her to 
the moor were forgotten, and no thought of what 
might be the consequences to herself entered her 
mind, as she dashed across the marshy ground at the 
hill-foot, and boldly entered the dingy squalid beer- 
house, where the brickmakers—their work stopped 
by the frosts of winter—were wont to idle away so 
many leisure hours. 

Half a dozen of the roughest of them were indulging 
in a noisy political dispute, when Helen sudddenly 
appeared in their midst, and with clasped hands be- 
sought them to hasten to the assistance of Clive. 

But no one stirred. Naturally apathetic, they sat 
questioning her till she was almost frenzied with im- 
patience. 

“ Will you sit here and let him be cruelly mal- 
treated ?” she pleaded. 
in your hearts that Mr. Elsley has done no wrong. Is 
he not your friend? 
he does? Would he stand aloof if either of you 
needed him ? ” 

“No, he ’oudn’t, and I magoing to see fair play !” 
said the rough athletic fellow who in by-gone days 
had been the first to resent Clive Elsley’s interfer- 
ence with the brutal sports of his children. ‘Them 
Gurnards worn’t no mates o’ mine, and if they all 
got sent to gaol ’taint no more than their deserts. If 
I’m only a brickie I’m honest, and the parsen’s 
always behaved like a gentleman to all of us. 
now !” 

He strode away as he spoke, and the rest, either 
from curiosity or better motives, immediately swal- 
lowed the contents of their earthen mugs, and followed 
him. Helen tried to keep up with them as they 
tramped up the hill, but.she could not. She seemed 
to have suddenly lost the strength that had hitherto 
supported her; it was only by slow degrees and with 
the greatest efforts she succeeded in dragging herself 
to the summit of the acclivity, and ther, unable to 
struggle any longer with her utter exhaustion, she 
sank down under the fir-trees. 

How long she had sat there she knew not, long 
enough certainly to be thoroughly benumbed ; it was 
& voice calling anxiously on her name that aroused 
her from the stupor into which fatigue, excitement, 
and a horror of what might have occurred at the 
cottage had thrown her. 


“Oh, men, men! you know 


Who helps, who prays for you as 


Come 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
SAD HOURS, 
Ir was Mr, Sandon who came to meet her; who 
chafed her icy hands, and answered the inquiry her 
lips essayed to stammer with the gratifying assur- 
ance that Clive Elsley was safe, and comparatively 
unhurt. 

“Then he has been attacked?” she said, and 
shuddered. “I tried to prevent it, but it was so 
difficult to know what to do.” 

“My dear Miss Quatermaine, your promptness in 
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hurrying to the dell has saved Clive and perhaps my- 
self from serious injury. ._The wretched men who 
first abused and then assaulted him, in spite of my 
attempts to prevent it, were so infuriated by their 
fancied wrongs, that we should*have met with no 
mercy if the brickmakers had not come manfully to 
the rescue.” 

“They did!” cried Helen, half incredulous. 

“Yes. Though they do not care to show it, Clive 
has won not only their respect but affection. I left 
him with a body-guard, rough enough outwardly, it 
is true, but so faithful that you may be quite easy 
about him.” 

“ And I have been telling myself that by going to 
the dell I had thrown away the enly chance of saving 
him. And those dreadful men ?” 

“One has escaped, the others are in safe custody. 
I can never be sufficiently thankful that my standing 
in need of a certain Concordance induced me to walk 
here with Elsley this evening.” 

“T must go home,” said Helen, suddenly. ‘“ No, 
do not take me to the cottage, I could not bear any 
more excitement now, and Mrs. Irby is in trouble. 
You will send Mr. Elsley to her in the morning; tell 
him the affair that brought me here to entreat his 
presence at the Lodge is an urgent one.” 

*T will give him your message; but first let me 
walk with you as far as the high road. Can I be of 
any service to our friends ? ” 

“T fear not,’ Helen answered with a sigh, as she 
thankfully accepted the support of hisarm. Relieved 
of one uneasiness, another revived, and as she walked 
silently by Mr. Sandon, her thoughts were with Mrs, 
Irby and her children. What would they do? How 
could they be helped? Unless Mr. Irby would exert 
himself, or their affairs could be arranged, what 
effectual aid could be given them? Helen was 
beginning to see that what is commonly called a 
good-natured man often means one whose self indul- 
gence is absolutely criminal. Her genial host who 
would not have an idle tenant dispossessed of his 
cottage, or turn the most worthless tramp away 
unfed, who scattered his silver to the poor so pro- 
fusely, and won his children’s love by presents that 
were not paid for, would have been bankrupt long 
since if his wife had not striven incessantly to avert 
such a misfortune. 

Mr. Sandon kept looking back with such manifest 
anxiety, that as soon as they drew near the Lodge, 
Helen withdrew her arm from his, and begged him 
to leave her. He hesitated to do so, yet when she 
had assured him that she felt no fear, he thanked her 
for releasing him, and hurried away at such a pace 
that she paused to look after him. There was an 
unusual glow in the sky; could the brickmakers have 
made a bonfire to celebrate their doughty deeds of 
arms ? 

Mrs. Irby was not as much disappointed at 


seeing her return alone as she had expected to see 
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her; indeed, her concern at Helen’s haggard looks 
overbalanced for the time all other considerations, 
and she would not leave her till she was undressed, 
and had swallowed a cordial. Milly had dozed all 
the evening, so that her mother had been able to 
keep her in happy ignorance of the unwelcome 
visitors, who were carousing in the kitchen, nor had 
she asked for her cousin. 

“Do not go away!” Helen said, as Mrs. Irby, 
having seen her comfortably in bed, would have left 
her to rest. “I cannot sleep; if I close my eyes, it 
will be to dream over the horrors of the evening. 
Sit down here, dear Mrs. Irby; try to forget that I 
am the ward whose stubborn pride has given you so 
much trouble, and talk to me, as if I, like Milly, 
were your own dear daughter. I want to help you; 
how can I?” 

Helen let her go, for she was evidently impatient 
to be alone, perhaps to brood over her troubles, and 
endeavour to devise some way of securing a provision, 
however small, for her children; or might it not be 
that, finding at last how vain were all her own 
efforts to stave them off, she had remembered Clive 
Elsley’s advice, and let the cares that had so long 
overwhelmed her bring her to her knees, and induce 
her to cast them at the feet of Him who careth for 
usall? She had asked Helen’s prayers; would she 
put up none for herself? 

Helen had long since received permission to draw 
upon her father’s bankers in any emergency, and of 
this she now availed herself, though the cheque re- 
quired to rid the house of the strange men was such a 


| large one that she felt it incumbent upon her to 
write an explanation to Colonel Quatermaine at once. 
| Mr. Irby thanked her for the loan, which he cheer- 
| fully assured her he should only require for a few 
| days, and spoke of this debt as one of several which 
| he had desired his lawyers to attend to; adding that 
| he should rate them soundly for their neglect, and the 
| annoyance it had occasioned in his family. In the 
| the present state of the money market, he added, 
in the same off-hand manner, these things would 
happen to every one; but he broke off when he 
caught sight of the mournful significance with which 
| his wife was regarding him, to inveigh bitterly 
against the railway company for not completing the 
| bargain that would have relieved him of his most 
' pressing liabilities. He forgot, or chose to forget, 
that he had proposed to convert the money he hoped 
to receive from them to other uses. 

Helen left him in the midst of his diatribe, scarcely 
knowing whether to pity or despise him for the ob- 
tuseness with which he refused to see that he was 
to blame for all that had happened. She devoted 
herself to Milly for the whole morning, to relieve 
Mrs, Irby, who was suffering from one of the violent 
nervous headaches that frequently attacked her after 
additional worry; but she could not help starting 
and glancing towards the door whenever she heard a 
knock at the door or a footstep, for Clive Elsley, who 
must have received her urgent message, had not 
yet appeared. What could be the reason of his 
| absence? 
| (To be continued.) 








AN OLD SONG. 


N a bygone summer day I was tired with 
mirth and play, 
As 


And I laid me down to rest, while a wood- 
bird o’er its nest 
Sang the golden hours away. 


And the sleep was calm and sweet in the wild wood’s | 


deep retreat, 


With the oak and hazel boughs bending down to | 


kiss my brows, 
And the blue-bells at my feet. 


Oh, the sun was near the west, and the wood-bird o’er 
its nest, 


Sang its tender little lay, thrilling clear through 


leaf and spray, 
And the song was “ Rest, rest, rest!” 


In my silent room to-night, in the dim and solemn 
light, 
Come the dreams of long ago, when the flowers 
were all ablow 
And the days were long and bright. 


I have thought, and toiled, and planned—aching 
heart and feeble hand— 
Ye are very weary here, but the time of peace 
draws near, 
I can wait, and understand. 


Oh, the wood-bird o’er its nest sang a song, of songs 
the best, 
And an angel, yet unseen, sings that song to-night, 
I ween, 
Chanting softly, “ Rest, rest, rest!” 
SaraH DouDNEY. 
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SCRIPTURE ADDRESSES FOR CHILDREN’S 


SERVICES IN CHURCH 


OR SCHOOL.—VI. 


“Watch and pray.”—Sr. Matrgew xxvi. 41. 


NTRODUCTION. Girl sometimes told by 


mother to watch baby who is laid asleep | 


in cradle. Mother goes up-stairs. Girl 
watches, if a good girl, and does not run 
away to play or go to sleep herself. Suppose 


while watching sees a savage dog approaching cradle. 
She tries to drive it away, and calls loudly for her | 
mother to come and help her. This girl does two things | 


—she watches diligently, and if danger comes she cries 
to her mother for help. 


A sentinel on duty at some castle. Paces to and 
fro, watching that no enemy approaches unawares. 
Perhaps goes to sleep, enemy gets into the castle, 
and takes possession. But if watchful, challenges 
enemy, and gives the alarm, calls for help, and soon 
soldiers are up, prepared to defend the castle. Very 
important to watch, and very important to give alarm 
or cry out for assistance. The sentinel has to watch 
against enemies approaching from outside, and against 
any traitor who may be inside ready to let in those 
who would take the castle. 

Text—We are told in Matthew xxvi. 41, to “ watch 
and pray.” Watch like sentinel, and cry out, or pray 
for assistance in danger. A watchman will be all the 
more careful if property he is guarding be very valu- 
able. Now, children have a very valuable property, 
and there are many enemies who desire to gain pos- 
session of it. Read Matthew xvi. 26. The soul more 
valuable than all the world together ; more important 
than the body; because, though body may be pro- 


If careless in watching or | 
neglects to call out the baby may be hurt or killed. | 





tected, watched over with great care, never allowed to | 


suffer damage, yet it is only like the house in which 
the soul lives. The body dies, but the soul never 
dies, will live for ever. Children have immortal souls 
over which they are told to “‘ watch and pray.” 

(1) Watch. (a) There are enemies outside to be 
watched against. 
have us, 
whom he may devour (1 Peter v. 8). He cannot 
devour any one he chooses, or he would destroy us 
all, but he seeks, he looks for opportunities, to take 
possession of those who are not watching against 
him. Satan employs many means to get possession 
of us: bad companions (Proverbs i. 10), bad books 
(1 Cor. xv. 33); all these we are to diligently watch 
against. (b) There are traitors inside ready to let 
in Satan, and therefore we are to watch not only 
against outside enemies, but those inside also. 


First of all, Satan desires to | 
He is eonstantly going about seeking | 


hearts are deceitful and wicked (Jeremiah xvii. 9). 
Sometimes grow proud and careless, then Satan gets 
in; or we are so much given to selfishness or play 
that neglect to keep-on the watch against our 
enemies. 

(2) Pray. But our enemies are the stronger (read 
Eph. vi. 12). We may watch ever so diligently, but, 
like little girl crying to mother for help, or sentinel 
giving alarm, unless we can cry to some one stronger 
than we ourselves or our enemies, watching will 
not save us. Now Our Lord Jesus Christ is stronger 
than Satan, or than all our enemies together. When 
the father brought his son possessed of a devil to 
Jesus (Matt. xvii. 18), Jesus rebuked the devil, and 
caused him to come out of the child; many other 
times too He showed Himself the stronger. It is 
this Jesus who says to us “ Watch and pray.’”’ (Heb. 
xiii. 8). We must watch; and when enemies come 
cry to Jesus for help. Praying means asking God to 
help us. Is Jesus near enough to hear us when we 
cry toHim? He heard the boy Ishmael (Gen. xxi. 17). 
He never sleeps (Ps. crxi. 4). He is nigh te all 
who call (Ps. cxlv. 18, 19). Even while we are 
speaking He hears (Is. lxv. 24). So need not fear 
but He will hear us and give us help (read Ps. 
exxvii. 1). Except the Lord is our keeper, our 
watching is vain. How to know enemies? Voice of 
conscience like a sentinel ; conscience warns us when 
about to do wrong; no use sentinel crying out if no 
one will hear him; no use conscience warning us if 
neglect the voice. God has placed this little voice 
within each one, and we must learn to pay great 
attention, never refuse to obey the voice of conscience. 
If neglect this, conscience by degrees gives up the 
warning, becomes like a watch-dog, which thieves 
have quietened by throwing a sop to, or like sentinel 
bribed to let in enemies. We must have God’s word 
in our hearts (Ps. exix. 11). His spirit with us. Pray 
earnestly, as sentinel would cry out in danger. God 
will not help us if we are not diligent in watching, 
and earnest in crying to Him, but if we do these two 
things He is willing for Jesus’ sake to help us to 
overcome all our enemies, and to save us from all 
evil (read John x. 28, 29, and 1 Cor. x. 13). Re- 
member always that Jesus knows all about children, 
is especially watchful over them, and, if they ask 
Him, will so help them to overcome their naughty 


| tempers and dispositions that they will grow up 


Our | happy and beloved and useful to all around, 
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THE WOOD-PIGEONS’ NEST. 







\\ RED, I say, stop a bit; we’ve found 
4) Xr 5 
A ‘ where the woodquests build!” 


“Ts it far off? for I’m in a hurry.” 

“No, only in one of the beeches at 
the end of the lane. Tom and I often 
watch the old birds fly in and out, but 
it’s too high up for us.” 

“T thought you were both good climbers.” 

“So we are, for the matter of that; but it’s in an 
awfully hard place, not for you, though, that never 
stick at anything.” 

* What do you want me to do, Phil? Is it to take 
the nest ?” 

“Yes, of course; we can blow the eggs, if there 
are any, and if the young birds are out we might set 
them up for marks, and take turns to fling stones at 
them. It’s rare sport, and you’re a great shot, Fred.” 

“Td rather try my hand at something that wasn’t 
alive.” 

“Why, do you think sportsmen shoot at dead 
birds?” 

“I know very well they don't,” replied Fred, “but 
a set of young ones ina nest is different.” 

“We'll take them out of the nest, one by one,” 
said Phil, who knew from experience that Fred's 
opposition was easily over-ruled, and wished to in- 
duce him to climb the difficult tree. ‘‘Come on, at 
all events, aud see the place; I thought you were 
a plucky fellow, that would do what no one else 
could; but if you ’re afraid you needn’t go up.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid, Phil; it’s not the climbing I 
mind,” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it, for I was beginning 
to change my opinion about you. 
many objections.” 

“Show me the tree, and I'll soon convince you 
whether I’m a coward or not.” 

The point was gained. 

Fred knew he was doing wrong, and yet the fear 
of his companions overcame his better feelings, and 
made him more a coward than if he had refused to 
climb the dangerous tree. 

Even still a “way of escape’ was presented, for 
we are never “tempted above that we are able to 
bear ;” and just as the three boys were turning 


down the lane, a voice cried after them, as a little | 


girl came running up :-—“ Fred, where are you going? 
I’ve been trying to find you this long time. Have 
you forgotten your promise to take me a walk?” 

“Some other day, Nora; don’t you see I’m going 
with Phil and Tom ?” 

“Yes, but they have you often; you might come 
with me for once.” 

**So he would, Nora,” answered Phil, “but this is 
something very particular.” 


| then. 


| he’s engaged with his friends. 
You made so | 


‘What is it, Fred?” 

“Well, they’ve found a wood-pigeon’s nest, and 
we’re going to look at it.” 

“May Isce it too? I love wood-quests, they coo 
so prettily among the trees.” 

“It’s in the old beech, too high for you to 
see,” 

“Run home, like a good girl,” said Tom, “ we want 
Fred all to ourselves to-day.” 

But Nora was determined not to give up so easily, 
and tried another plan. “ Fred, let me speak a word 
to you; I won’t be a minute;” and going up to her 
brother, she drew him a few steps aside. “It’s not 
because I’m sorry about our walk,’ she whispered, 
“but you know father and mother don’t like your 
being so much with Phil and Tom; they often lead 
you into wrong. I’m sure they want to rob that 
nest; don’t, Fred dear, help them to be so cruel. 
Just say you promised me first, and come away.” 

Fred wished to do as his sister asked; he would 
have been glad of. any excuse to get rid of the busi- 
ness, and had half made up his mind, when Phil 
called out, ‘I’m sorry to disturb that lecture, but 
come along; it’s getting late.” 

“Phil, I’ll not go to-day. 
walk.” 


I promised Nora a 


“Well, I’m glad I’m not under obedience to my 
younger sisters. She won’t let you off? good-bye, 
It’s lucky for us, Tom, we can do as we 
like.” 

“So can I!” cried Fred, looking red and angry. 
“T wish you’d let a fellow alone, child, when you see 
Now, boys, I am 
ready!” 

Disappointed and grieved, poor Nora stood gazing 
after her brother and his companions till they were out 
of sight. It was very annoying, just as she was so 
sure of victory ; and with tears in her eyes she turned 
slowly homeward. 

‘Now, Fred, here’s the tree. You must get into 
the bough above, and drop down beside the nest. 
There ’s the mother just flown off.” 

“Yes, I see well enough. *Tis a hard climb, but 
here goes,” and, throwing his arms round the trunk 
of an adjoining beech, he managed to clamber up, 
and grasping the lowest bough, drew himself amongst 
the leafy branches. Higher and higher he went, to 
the admiration of the two boys underneath, who 
encouraged him by their shouts of “Splendid!” 
“That’s right!” “Go it, Fred!” until he had reached 
the branch which overhung the nest. 

“Now, now, can you drop down near enough to 
touch it with your hand?” exclaimed Phil. 
“What's in it?” shouted Tom, “birds or eggs? 


Can you see yet?” 
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“Yes; there are four young ones nearly fledged. 
They think I’m their mother hovering up here, and 
are gaping for food—pretty little soft things. 
hadn’t we best leave them alone. You see I wasn’t 
afraid of the climb.” 

“No, no; what did you risk your neck to go up 
for, but to take the nest? There now, you’re close 
enough, fling it down, and we'll catch. What keeps 
you so long. Did Nora bid you not rob bird’s 
nests ?” 

“What do I care?” said Fred, angrily. 

“Then, if we are to believe that, fling it 
once.” 

The boy was unwilling to disturb the pretty nest, 
and send the little birds to so cruel a fate, but he 
could not bear being considered under his sister’s 
guidance, and was just about to lay his hand on the 
branch which supported the woodquest’s home and 
family, when a voice from a short distance off caused 
him to pause and listen. 

“What mischief are you after, boys? 
dinner ’s waiting.” 

“Presently, father,’ 

“No; come at once, 
lives climbing that tree. 
the quests in peace.” 

“We’re not climbing, father, we’re only looking 
up at the nest,” said Phil, as they followed the 
farmer to the house. 

After dinner the boys had to prepare their lessons 
for school, and a heavy shower kept them in-doors 
the rest of the evening. 


I say, 


down at 


Come in; 

” answered Tom. 

I won’t have you risk your 
I told you before to leave 


“Tsay, Phil,” said Tom, when they were alone, 
“T suppose Fred got down all right from the tree.” 
“Oh, of course ! 


ago, 


no fear of him, he’s at home long 
It was a great séll father calling us just as 
we had him up to the mark.” 

“Yes, he didn’t like robbing the nest, but you can 
talk him into anything. Isn’t it a wonder that a 
fellow with so much pluck about climbing and that 
sort of thing, should be afraid to do what he thinks 
right himself.” 

“Yes, he has pluck enough some ways, but he 
can’t stick to his colours.” 

While Phil and Tom were talking in this manner 
poor Fred was still a prisoner in the old beech, for 
the branch on which he sat was so frail that it was 
impossible to change his position without danger, 
and the stronger bough from which he had descended 
when relieved of his weight sprang 
accustomed place far out of reach. 


up to its 


rf one ¢€ inner ana wnen 1ey come ack 
the boys have done d , and when they come back, 


| 
Ican ask them to bring a ladder from the yard to 


help me down.” 

“Watching the little birds was his only amuse- 
ment; by-and-by the old woodquest ventured nearer, 
and as Fred kept very still, she soon alighted on 
the edge of the nest, and fed her little ones turn 














about, flying back and forward—each time to bring 
food. It was a pretty sight; and when at length 
all were satisfied, and the mother, settling down 
for the night, spread her soft wings over the young 
birds, he felt glad that he had been prevented 
from depriving her of her treasures, Evening was 
coming on however, and Fred grew tired of his 
uncomfortable position; be could perceive even 
among the thick leaves of the tree that the light 
was failing, and that it rained heavily.” 

Phil and Tom had no doubt forgotten him, or 
supposed he could get down without help from his 
perilous perch. He shouted as loud as possible, but 
received no reply. Work was over for the day, and 
the labourers had returned to their homes. Must 
he then spend the night in the tree with the wood- 
pigeons, whose home he had invaded ? 

Oh, how he wished that he had been courageous 
enough to keep his word to his little sister! 

“ Dare to do right! Dare to be true!” 

“Ah!” thought poor Fred, “that’s just what I 
dare not, with all my boasted pluck,” and then the 
words occurred to his mind—“I will strengthen 
thee.” 

Yes, he was weak, but he might have resisted had 
he sought that promised strength. 

“T’ll try to do better next time if I can only get 
safely out of this fix. But what’s to be done now? 
To stay here all night would frighten mother, be- 
sides, I’m growing hungry, and if I went asleep I 
might fall down and be killed. ‘Tis better to try 
and climb while any light remains.” And cautiously 
leaving his uncomfortable position, he attempted to. 
let himself down by his hands to a stout bough be- 
neath. How the frail branch quivered, and bent, 
and swayed, as he clung convulsively, in his wild 
endeavours to find a footing, and at length, with 
a sudden crash—gave way under the strain of his 
weight ! 

Then a long silence followed. The wood-pigeon, 
frightened from her quiet nest, fluttered to the 
nearest tree, still keeping watch over her young. 
The evening breeze waved the leaves of the old 
beech, and after a time the mother bird forgot her 
alarm, and returned to her sleeping family, while 
Fred lay stunned and motionless on the hard ground 
below. 

Hours passed. The rain had ceased, and darkness 
was rapidly approaching. 

“T can’t think what has become of Fred,’ said! 


| his mother; “he wasn’t in to dinner, and now it’s 
‘ | 
“I must only stay where I am,” thought he, “ till | 


supper time. 
Nora? ” 

The child hesitated. 
Tom, mother. 


Do you know anything about him. 


“He went with Phil and 
I dare say they kept him late.” 

“ He promised his father not to make companions 
of those boys, but poor Fred ’s too easily led.” 

Little Nora made no reply, but presently stole out 
by herself to seek her brother. She followed the path 
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the three boys had taken in the morning, and, pass- | 


ing down the green lane, arrived at the clump of old 
beech-trees, 

What was that dark object on the ground, indis- 
tinct in the deepening twilight ? 

Trembling, she approached the foot of the tree. 
Yes, surely it was Fred ? 

“ Asleep,” thought Nora. 

Ah no! he was not in the attitude of a sleeper. 

She spoke to him, first quietly, then louder. 
touched him, but he did not move. 

The terrified girl ran to the farm-house—it was the 
nearest place she could hope for help—and knocked 
londly at the door. It was opened by Phil. 

“T say, what ’s the row now? ” he exclaimed; but, 
seeing Nora pale and trembling, he felt a little un- 
easy, and allowed her to seize him by the hand, and 
lead him to the fatal spot. 


She 


THE “QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


110. What words in the New Testament show that 
the Old Testament was written by inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost ? 

| 111. What circumstance induced the two tribes of 

| Reuben and Gad to settle on this side Jordan east- 
ward, instead of with their brethren on the other 

| side P 

| 112. For what was the “valley of salt” noted? 

| 113. What does St. Paul say is sufficient proof, 

| even to the heathen, of the existence of God? 

114. Where do we find wunleavened bread first 

| mentioned in the Bible? 

115. What remarkable prophecy concerning the 

i spread of the gospel is given by two prophets in 
almost similar words ? 





Together they bent over the insensible form of | 


poor Fred. Phil understood everything too well. 
In his sudden dismay and remorse he could only cry 
out, “Oh, he has fallen from the tree; he’s killed ; 
I’ve done it all!” But Nora recovered her self- 
possession more quickly, and set off at once to look 
for further assistance. Soon the father and mother 
arrived on the scene, and the poor boy was conveyed 
home. 

Fred was not killed, however, but so seriously 
injured that for many weary months he suffered 
much pain, and was unable to move. All his much 
vaunted activity and energy were gone. Yet during 
that trying time he learned a truer courage, how to 
stand firm against temptation, and, trusting in a 
higher strength than his own, to “Dare to do 
right.” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 320. 


100. Geba and Mizpah built with the stones, &c., 
taken from Ramah which was being built by 
Baasha king of Israel, to prevent people going 
to and fro between Judah and Israel (2 Chron. 

| Xvi. 6). 

101. Ethan the Ezrahite, Heman, Chalcol and 
| Darda the sons of Mahol (1 Kings iv. 31). 
| 102. For the great mourning which took place 

there seven days at the burial of Jacob (Gen. 1. 
11). 

103. “For as Jonah was three days and three 
| nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of man 
| be three days and three nights in the heart of the 

earth” (Matt. xii. 40). 


VIOLETS. 


~ OD hid His violets in the vale, 
Abe And passing breezes told the tale; 
And hid like these, of precious worth, 
His flowers of virtue bless the earth. 


A little maiden, born to bloom, 
With sickness, in a narrow room, 
And with a smile of tender grace 
To kiss the care from mother’s face. 


She stays at home whilst others play ; 
She does not find it hard to stay: 
‘For mother dear is ill, you see, 

And baby’s only good with me!” 


O little maiden, kind and true, 
We well might learn to copy you! 
O violets, blooming on the ground, 
And hid, but blessing all around. 
J. R. Eastwoon. 
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(Drawn by R. BARNEs.) 


** She stays at home whilst others play ; 
She does not find it hard to stay : 
‘For mother dear is ill, you see, 

And baby’s only good with me!’” 


137 “VIOLETS.”—f. 352 
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(Drawn by E. WAGNER.) 


THE DAISY. 


if? HOU simple flower of perfect mould 
With milk-white petals, eye of gold, 


ES) 


Amidst the meadow’s floral train. 


599 


I meet you on the smiling plain, | 


At morn from out your grassy bed 
You raise your pretty pearly head, 
And in your upturned gaze is seen 
The joyous light of heaven’s sheen. 
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The noonday pours its sparkling glow 
Upon your little breast of snow; 

And sheds around your tender form 
The fragrance of the risen morn. 


At eve, when from his purple throne 

A fond “ good night” the sun has shone, 
Half hidden neath the golden vest 

Of buttercups, you seek your rest, 


Thou wast in childhood’s happy day 
The sweet companion of my play, 

And round my neck would softly twine 
Thy circling arms in radiant line. 


Be thou the genius of my heart, 

Unto my mind thy grace impart, 

Upon my brow thy brightness throw— 

Bloom in my breast thou flower of snow. 
C.C. B, 








JOVINIAN; OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY W. H, G. KINGSTON, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE,” 







——— CHAPTER XIII.—THE ASSASSINS. 
( ne iS HE way before Jovinian was now unknewn, 

NG and he had to walk with the greatest 
ia » caution. He might meet with some pit, 

SPM or hole, or flight of steps, or the gallery 
might turn off abruptly to the right or 
left. He had heard that persons had been lost in 
these galleries, and wandered about for days, unable 
to find their way out, when they had sunk down from 
hunger and fatigue, and died. These were, however, 
heathens who had gone in pursuit of the Christian 
fugitives. The God of the Christians, he knew, 
would be watching over him; he, therefore, had no 
cowardly fears, but went forward in the full con- 
fidence that he would be protected. 

Even with a torch the undertaking would have 
been a difficult one. It appeared to him that he had 
gone on for nearly half an hour ormore, Every now 
and then he shouted out, in the hopes that Severus 
might hear him; but no answer came to his cries, 
except an oceasional echo from the galleries on either 
hand. He remembered that he and his friends had 
proceeded a considerable distance before they en- 
countered the soldiers, so that it must of necessity 
take him a long time to get back. He was surprised 
that Severus and the fosser had not come to look 
for him, feeling confident that he was following the 
gallery they had taken. How much longer he wan- 
dered on he could scarcely tell. At times he felt 
almest inclined to sit down in despair; but then he 
said to himself, “‘ He who watches over Israel neither 
slumbers nor sleeps ; I will trust to Him,” and with 
renewed ceurage he went on. Although he might 
not discover the abode of Gentianus, or find his way 
out of the catacomb, he was sure to encounter some 
of the persons who might ceme to visit the tombs of 
the martyrs, or to pray at the graves of their relatives 
and they would certainly render him all the assis- 
tance in their pewer. 

It also eccurred to him that other parties might 
have been sent in search of Gentianus and Severus, 
and it would be dangerous to fall into their hands, 

He might conceal himself, however, should he dis- 
cover any suspicious-looking persons approaching. He 










was too anxious to experience any sensation of hunger, 
but he at length began to feel very weary. He fancied, 
indeed, that he must already have been groping his 
way for several hours. If so, he could hardly have 
proceeded in a straight line, and might, for what he 
could tell, be actually turning back in the direction 
from which he had come. “Had I myself only to depend 
on, such might be the case, but the God of love and 
mercy will lead me, I will trust Him,” he exclaimed. 
Beeoming accustomed to the darkness, he found 
that he could move much faster than at first, and, 
with his hands stretched out, the instant his fingers 
came in contact with the rock, he was able easily to 
avoid it, At length his feet struck against a slab of 
stone. It was the facing of a tomb, which hase never 
been placed in its intended position. This showed 
him that he was in a part of the galleries likely to be 
visited, and reminded him also that he might very 
probably stumble over other similar impediments. 
He sat down to rest, at the same time listening for 
any sounds which might assist to guide him, should 
persons perchance be in any of the neighbouring gal- 
leries. He had sat thus for some time, and was on 
the point of moving onwards, when a faint cry 
reached his ear; it came from the direction towards 
which he had been proceeding. He had gone a few 
paces, when he saw a light streaming along the gal- 
lery, on the left. He hurried towards it. As he 
approached the spot from whence the light shone 
forth, he observed that it issued from a lantern held 
by a female, whom he recognised as Rufina. Another 
female was bending over a person who lay stretched 
on the ground. The first was Julia, the other Eu- 
genia, whom she appeared to be endeavouring to 
restore to animation, uttering, at the same time, ex- 
pressions of grief and endearment. “Oh, mother! 
mother ! speak to me,” she exclaimed. “ Revive, the 
danger is over; we have escaped our pursuers, and 
are safe here!” So engaged were Julia and Rufina 
in their efforts to recall Eugenia to conseiousness that 
they had not heard Jovinian approach. Rufina, her 
ear catching the sound of his footsteps, at length 
perceived him, At first she cast towards him a look 
ef alarm, but as she discovered who he was, she 
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uttered an exclamation of joy. ‘“ Here is Jovinian, 
dear lady,” she exclaimed; “ your husband Severus 
cannot be far off, and we shall be able to escape from 
the wretches who were following us,” 

From what. Jovinian heard he knew that Severus 


and his guide must still be wandering about the | 
or else that they had been overtaken by | 


galleries, 
some of the parties sent to capture them. Unwilling, 
however, to deprive his friends of the hopes 


had endeavoured to raise, he did not express his 
fears, but, kneeling down by the side of Eugenia, he | 
tried to assist Julia and Rufina in restoring her to | 


animation. 

“There is a fountain near,” he said, “I heard the 
sound of the water bubbling forth as I came along, 
very likely a cup or basin may have been left near it 
to enable passers-by to drink ; let me take the lan- 
tern, and I will quickly return.” 

“Oh, go! go!” said Julia, “we shall not fear to 
remain in darkness.” 


Rufina | 


| He was not disappointed in his expectations, a 
| small metal cup was placed in a niche by the side of 
| the rock out of which the water bubbled forth, 
| making its escape by some hidden course beneath 
| the ground. This showed that the gallery must be 
| frequently visited. 

Jovinian hastened back with the cool liquid, with 
| which Julia bathed her mother’s brow and lips, pour- 
| ing a small quantity down her throat. 

Julia thanked him more by her looks than with 
her lips. ‘Oh, see! she is reviving now,” 
claimed. 

After a short time Eugenia was able to sit up, and 
declared herself strong enough to proceed, should it 
be necessary. 

“We are as safe here as in any other part of the 
galiery,” observed Rufina. ‘ Should any person ap- 
proach, we ean seek for shelter in one of the many 
passages which turn off close to us.” 

(To be continued.) 


she ex- 








EVENINGS IN THE BETHANY HOME. 


BY THE REV. 


W. BOYD CARPENTER, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JAMES’S, HOLLOWAY. 


THE EVENING OF REUNION. 


eccentricities. ‘There was no prac- 
tice of ascetic habits. He mingled as 

Ge one among the rest—so pure, indeed, 
that all felt His subduing power, but so natural 





that the most timid ventured’ undismayed into | 
He identified Himself with the | 
He | 
mingled with them at their feasts as readily as | 


His presence. 
joys as well as with the sorrows of men. 


theirfunerals. We haveseen Him full of sympathy 
at the grave; we now see Him kind and genial at 
the feast. 

But there are features of special interest about 
this feast. At Cana He shared the joy and sup- 


plied the needs of the guests, and let fall no dark | 
At | 
the feast in Matthew’s house, the voice of His | 


hint to mar the full tide of their gladness. 


love was raised to defend the despised against 


the aspersions of the Pharisees; but at Bethany | 


He was present at the last formal feast of His life 
of ministry; and the shadow of coming suffering 
seems to rest upon the house, and to spread an 
ineffable sanctity around the gathering. It is the 
Jewish Sabbath, the Passover feast is drawing near; 


to-morrow He will enter the city in triumph, and | 


His tears of compassion will fall, amid the exulta- 


tions of the multitude. They will surge around Him, | 


crying, “ Hosanna!’ 
lament, “Tf thou hadst known!” and beforeanother 
Sabbath dawns He will have suffered the agony 
of Gethsemane, the pang of ingratitude and faith- 


? 


HE life of Christ was marked by no | 


He will weep His pathetic | 


lessness, the humiliation of the judgment-hall, 
the torture of the cross, and the bitterness of 
death. Such is the storm which is about to fall. 
| As yet only the skirts of it are seen. The atmos- 
| phere is quiet; but to those who can read the 

signs of the times it is the painful pause before 
the tempest breaks. 

In the guests assembled there are points of in- 
terest. The fame of the miracle of the resurrection 
of Lazarus had spread far and wide, and many, at- 
tracted by the news of Christ’s arrival at Bethany, 
came out from Jerusalem to gratify the double 
curiosity of seeing Lazarus, and the Prophet of 
Galilee who had given him back to life. But our 
interest is not with the unnamed public, but with 
those whom we know from previous history. Let 
us enter the room and survey the company. There 
| is Lazarus, a changed man ; the awe of that terrible 
| experience sits upon his brow; he is a sadder and 
awiser man. We do not need to accept the tradi- 
tion that, when told by Christ that his resurrec- 
tion from the grave did not exempt him from 
| dying again, he never afterwards was seen to 
| 
| 
| 
| 


smile; but the story embodies much of what we 
feel would be true. One who has faced and felt 
all that death is and means must carry about 
with him evermorea memory which would subdue 
all trifling mirth. There is Martha, and upon her 
| has passed a change—the experience of sorrow, 
and of love, and the tender guidance of Christ, 
have softened the brusque energy of her cha- 
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racter, and though we see her still retaining her 
old activity, she is no longer, as before, distracted 
and impatient; she is still serving, but no longer 
cumbered about serving. There are some of the 
disciples. There is Peter, ardent and self-confi- 
dent, and ignorant of the terrible temptation and 
shameful fall which lie beforehim. There isJohn, 
warm-hearted, and in his love seeking to be near 
his Master. There is Thomas, whose intense ad- 
miration and vehement love of his Lord shows itself 
in a gloomy and almost querulous solicitude for 
Jesus Christ. There is Judas, the dark secret of his 
treachery only as yet a half-formed purpose in his 
heart, but whose career of peculation must make 
him feel himself separated by a vast moral gulf 
from the pure-hearted followers of Christ. There 
is Mary, whose simple act of love and homage is 
to be the main incident of the evening. And 
besides all these there is Christ Himself—the 
centre of the love and fear of those present, as He 
was to be evermore the centre of the hopes and 
loves of humankind. Such was the company. 

The meal which is described by the Evangelist 
as a supper was probably the principal meal on 
the sabbath day. The company was large, and 
the attendants no doubt numerous. Martha is 
taking her share, acting as hostess, and something 
more. Then, in the gaze of the full company, Mary 
rises, and, approaching Christ with her costly 
offering, breaks the box ef ointment, so refreshing 
and exhilarating in the Eastern climate, pours it 
on his feet, loosens her long tresses—an act im- 
plying humiliation or disgrace in the East—and 
wipes his feet with the hairs of her head. 

What was her motive? Did she foresee what 
apostles had failed to understand—the coming 
sorrow and death of her Lord? It can hardly be 
said with any certainty that this was the case, 
though the idea has been maintained by some 
respectable critics. It would be safer to say that 
an act like this had its origin among mixed 
motives, and some of these are on the very sur- 
face. The heart of Mary was very full. There 
befere her sat certainly one, probably two, the 
witnesses of the love and power of Christ Jesus— 
Simon, once the leper, now the restored; Lazarus, 
once dead, now alive again. Close by them sits 
He to whom she owes her brother and her heart’s 
happiness in nobler truths. He has made life to 
her what it never seemed before—holier, happier, 
more useful. Yet there is danger to Him. She 
knows that there are muttered threatenings to be 
heard in high quarters; she recollects that words, 
too, have dropped from Christ’s own lips which at 
least implied that He did not expect to end His 
career without some danger and pain. Love and 
the apprehexsion of the future, love and the me- 
mories of the }. 1st, love and the joy of the present, 
rise within her heart. 





* All subtle thought, all curious fears, 
Borne down by gladness so complete, 
She bows, she bathes the Saviour’s feet 

With costly spikenard and with tears.” 


But noble acts, the grand expressions of sincere 
and ardent affection, do not pass unchallenged. 
There are always those who incline to see, if 
possible, not the praiseworthy side, but the 
unfavourable side of every action, who, standing 
upon a low platform, bring everything to the test 
of their own narrow-mindedness and grovelling 
covetousuess. One such is there. ‘To many in 
the room the homage seems excessive and uncalled 
for; but one in whom a baser purpose mingled 
was bold enough to give expression to the thought, 
and that in a form which revealed a mean, small- 
minded, and vulgar nature. ‘To what purpose 
was this waste?” Here he speaks what others have 
thought. “It might have been sold for three 
hundred pence [i.e., about nine or ten pounds of 
our money], and given to the poor.” Here it is 
Judas himself who speaks. The mind so fixed on 
money-loving and money-getting is quick to esti- 
mate the money-value of the offering, and to confine 
his thoughts to the money-value only, and incapable 
of perceiving the finer play of motives which 
prompted the homage. He is, therefore, low in 
speech as low in thought. The price, the price, 
haunts his mind, and the need of the poor is the 
apology for his covetousness. 

Yet if Judas and others murmur, there is One 
who can understand and value every expression of 
love, and whose voice is always raised in defence 
of those who cannot defend themselves. He casts 
the shield of His protecting love round many ; and 
atthe same time strives to win Judas by tender 
and pathetic words. “ Let her alone; she hath 
wrought a good work on Me. It is for My 
burial. The poor are always with you. You can 
always have the opportunity of aiding them ; but 
Me you have not always.” He points out that it is 
an act of kindness and good feeling. He reminds 
them that not one of them would grudge it as an 
offering bestowed upon the dead. “Take it as 
though it were for My burial.” He recognises the 
claims of the poor, but hints that He is only 
with them fora short time longer, and they might 
therefore well be tolerant of little acts of love to 
Him. ‘Touching as the words are, they must have 
been wonderfully powerful to the mind of Judas. 
Would they not rebuke the commercial spirit in 
which he viewed the transaction? Would they 
not hint that the foul purpose of his heart was 
not all unread by his Master? Would not the 
appealing words, “Me ye have not always,” be 
calculated to rouse what little, ifany, of grateful 
and loving memory lingered in the apostle’s 
mind? But it was too late. The power of evil 
had tightened its hold, and the wise and tender 
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words of Christ awoke no echo in the heart of 
Judas; the opportunity of the greatest fame was 
lost; infamy must be his portion in posterity. 
While the act of this obscure woman would be told 
far and wide among applauding nations, the act 
of treachery from which Christ would restrain 
Judas would be set as the climax of earthly crimes, 
and his name would give the title to the lowest 
circle of the Inferno. 

Such is the one incident of that evening’s feast. 
It leaves us, however, many instructive thoughts. 

1. Toleration for the ways in which devotion to 
Christ shows itself. 

We are not alike in temperament. There will 
always be those divergences of sentiment which 
the apostle urged should be left free to the indi- 
vidual conscience. One man esteems one day 
above another ; another esteems every day alike. 


: : { 
His counsel is, Be tolerant; let every man act ac- 


cording to his own feeling in the matter, only 
taking care not to let his freedom prove an injury 
to the freedom of others. “Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind.” The same 
diversity is seen in the way in which persons 
manifest their devotion and love. To some who 
are of a practical turn, the fitting way to show 
their zeal for Christ is to be benevolent towards 
the bodily needs of humankind; to others, it 
seems noblest to seek to raise their hearts into 
the full freedom of the Gospel. Some seek to 
pour offerings of lavish munificence upon the 
temples of Christ, and to decorate their houses 
of prayer. The hospital, the mission-room, the 
school for little waifs and strays, are often but 
different expressions of the same spirit of love to 
a redeeming Saviour. 

2. The one thing to which Christ looks is the 
motive. 

It is love which this act betokens; and this 
Christ values. In the similar incident recorded 
by St. Luke (chap. vii.) this was the feature Christ 
commended—“ she loved much.” There might 
have been better ways of showing love—there 
might have been in the future, had she waited, 
more practical openings for devotion; but at the 
moment there was no other; it was all she could 
do at that time to declare her warm and grateful 
affection to Him who had done so much for her. 
“She hath done what she could.” How encourag- 
ing to us in our weak and often foolish efforts for 
Christ! He does not look upon our acts with the 
harsh eye of cynicism, weighing their amount, but 
He appraises them at the value of the love they 
show, and little and imperfect though they be, if 
it is what we can do, He accepts and values it as 
an offering fragrant and grateful to Him. 

And the time made Mary’s offering peculiarly 
so. In the days that were coming there would 
be abundant readiness to minister like offerings of 





ointment and spices to Him when He was dead; 
but Mary is beforehand—what her love does it 
does to the living, who can feel the refreshment 
of such kindness, and the encouragement of such 
love. He at least saw in the act the pledge of an 
affection which would sorrow over His death; and 
better far is kindness to the living than to the 
dead. Yet in ordinary life it not unfrequently 
happens that we spend lavishly upon the grave 
and funeral furnishing, when we were almost par- 
simonious towards our friends in life. We garnish 
the sepulchres of the righteous whom we treated 
with harshness, indifference, and neglect, when 
they lived and taught. We grudge to many the 
bread which would sustain them, the genial and 
kindly manner, the thought and consideration 
which would refresh their hearts, the pains and 
self-denying efforts which would smooth their 
path, but we do not grudge the costly marble or 
the skilfully carved stone which adorn their tombs. 
Kindness, like honour, in life is sweet because it 
is rare. “She is come beforehand,” is a pane- 
gyric which we may lay to heart, lest the day 
should come when we, expending the lavish 
tribute of our useless love over the graves of our 
lost, would give worlds to recall them from the 
tomb to unsay an unkind word, or to show by some 
new tenderness our contrition for past neglect. 

3. The fame of goodness is immortal. 

This is Christ’s declaration, ‘“‘ Wheresoever this 
Gospel is preached in the whole world, there also 
shall this that this woman hath done be told for 
a memorial of her.” The single act of love in 
that comparatively obscure house in Bethany is 
blazoned far and wide, and as far and as long as 
Christ’s name is known and loved is the story of 
Mary’s homage told. 

And it has been so. The history of the world 
is often thought to be the record of wars, sieges, 
and conquests, but there are glorious victories, 
brilliant achievements, splendid military move- 
ments, of which all token has faded away. Their 
memorial is perished with them. Some stray 
traveller across a waste of wilderness finds a half- 
ruined, time-battered column, with faint, blurred 
inscriptions on it. Scholars gather round, and by 
dint of hard toil at length decipher a small and 
defective portion, which declares that some hero, 
whose name is unknown, or unreadable, has on 
that spot completed a magnificent conquest, or 
slaughtered in battle some myriads of his foes. 
The hero perchance thought himself immortal as 
he stood upon the victorious field, and glanced 
upon his prostrate foes; but, seen through the 
vista of intervening ages, he is little more than a 
shadow whose very form is undiscerned. But the 
scene in Bethany is fresh and clear. The guests, 
the act of adoring affection, the murmurers, the 
kindly and joy-imparting words of Christ, are all 
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remembered, though conquerors and their con- 
quests are forgotten. We might visit Bethany, 
and, looking over its slopes, search in vain for 
even the ruins of the house where Christ rested 
that day; but though the walls have crumbled 
into decay, and the very site is forgotten, the 
ointment and the unloosened tresses of Mary 
have been commemorated by art, and her act 
of love enshrined in the widest-read story of 
the world. 

But our Lord does not pass this sentence of per- 
petuity merely as a special reward, as it were, for 
Mary’s act. He rather affirms a principle. That 
principle seems to be that acts of goodness, kind- 
ness, love, are the acts which have the elements 
of eternity in them; for these are the acts which 
send out seedlets destined to blossom in fields 
fairer than any on the fair face of earth. “ Kind 
words never die.” Goodness defies the ravages of 
time. All that is fair, or merely strong, or intel- 
lectually great, is subject to decay. The great 
achievements of human skill and sagacity, in the 
folding up of all things will disappear. Men may 
have pierced the mountains, carried new ways of 
transit beneath the sea or above the clouds; but 
their triumphs disappear with the growth of 
time or the convulsions of the world; while the 
power of goodness outlasts all that is merely 
great. In the hour of death it is not on triumph 
of mind, the valour of the field, or success in 
life, that the memory will rest with satisfaction. 
The acts of mercy and gentleness, of thoughtful- 
ness and love, are those which dying men will 
prefer to all that is only dazzling. The cup of 
cold water, the door opened to the prophet in the 
name of a prophet, the welcome given to the 
meanest disciple for his Master’s sake—these will 
never be forgotten, for these are cherished where 
alone a worthy ambition cares to have them re- 
corded—in the heart of God and in the smile and 
welcome of Jesus Christ. The day is coming 
when we would rather have wiped away a tear 
than have captured a city, rather have visited the 
sick than have been the guest of kings, rather 
have clothed the naked than have been crowned 
with the laurels of the poet, rather have turned 
one soul to righteousness than have put to flight a | 
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| multitude of foes; for every act done for Christ 


and in Christ is not for a day, but for ever. 

4, There is every inducement to such acts; all 
true Christian life should exhibit a willing offering 
of the best for Christ. It may be that there will 
stand by the churlish, or the worldly-minded, and 
carp at our mode of life, and call it waste, for we 
might be advancing our own interests or those 
of society more obviously; but there are motives 
which may counterbalance every cold criticism 
or ungenerous sneer. We love Him because He 
first loved us. If we take the preeious casket of 
our lives, and pour forth the richest and best we 
possess at His feet, it is the offspring of grateful 
and redeemed hearts; for He came forth from the 
glory of God, wearing His precious and stainless 
human nature. For us He broke the unpriced 
casket, for us He poured forth His royal blood, 
for us He offered Himself; and the fragrance of 
that act of love and devotion rose up to heaven as 
asweet-smelling savour. And shall we do less, or 
grudge the richest we possess, to Him who gave 
glory, life, all, for us? Let those whose cold hearts 
are all unstirred by that vast love speak of lives of 
Christian heroism and an unworldly self-denial 
as lost and meaningless labour. To what purpose 
is this waste? ‘To the glory of God, and that 
is no waste; to the regeneration of society, and 
that is no waste; to the heart-peace of sorrow- 
ing and conscience-stricken men and women, and 
that is no waste; to the building up of the 
brotherhood of humankind, which Christ founded, 
and over which He still watches, and in whose 
growth and consolidation the ultimate welfare 
of man is bound up, and that is no waste. It 
is worthy of the love wherewith we have been 
loved that we should so labour, so spend our life, 
thought, and efforts for Him. Even were it waste, 
love must find utterance; for when love is silent 
she dies. But love is not silent. She has spoken 
from heaven in the voice of the incarnate Christ, 
she has answered from earth in the noble army of 
martyrs, in the great host of missionaries, evan- 
gelists, and teachers, in the vast unnamed and 
unnumbered throng of those whoin simple houses 
and unmarked corners of the earth have, for the 
sake of Him they loved, done what they could. 
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DARKNESS, 
—T was not till after mid-day 
* that Mr. Elsley was de- 
scried by Ida walking up 
and down the garden talk- 
ing to her father, their con- 
ference lasting so long that 
’ Milly, dozing on her couch 
NN beside the fire, roused herself to inquire 

why he did not come to her. When he 

did enter the room something peculiar 

in the expression of his face made Helen 

start from her chair, then re-seat herself 

as quickly, remembering that no exciting 
questions must be asked in the presence of the in- 
valid. 

But from behind the book she had been reading 
aloud she could not resist studying his countenance. 
It bore the traces of great fatigue, and it was very 
grave, as if some serious misfortune had befallen 
him, and yet there rested upon it a peaceful, thankful 
look, such as Helen had never seeh upon it since he 
resigned the hand of Nina Croye. 

In spite of his evident weariness he sat beside 
Milly, who always brightened when he came, talking 
and playing chess with her till the entrance of Mrs, 
Haydon—who as an old friend of the family often 
dropped in unceremoniously—gave him an excuse for 
retiring. 

“ Will you walk with me as far as the gate?” he 
asked, as he paused before Helen. 

“Yes, do, Helen dear,’ Milly urged; “you have 
not been out all day. Make her go please, Clive; 
Mrs. Haydon will take care of me.” 

But Helen went willingly enough, for she was 
eager to know how he had fared in his encounter 
with the relatives of the imprisoned man. 

He smiled a little sadly as her questioning eyes 
met his, 

“Do you guess my tidings, Miss Quatermaine, or 
have you heard them already from Mr. Irby’s ser- 
vants? You see I am selfish enough to give my own 
affairs precedence.” 

“T have heard nothing, and I cannot guess what 
you mean.” 

“You do not, then, know that I am houseless ? ” 

Helen recollected the red glow she had seen in the | 
sky, and uttered an exclamation of dismay. | 

“Your cottage, Mr. Elsley? not burned? surely 
not burned down. Whe could have done this?” 











“LOST IN THE WINNING.” 


“We hope that it was accidental,” he hastened 
toassure her. “ We have no evidence to the contrary ; 
and whatever others may say or think, I shall always 
refuse to believe that my dwelling was deliberately 
set on fire by the unhappy old man who waylaid 
me.” 

«And yet he would have taken your life.” 

“T don’t think so; and we must bear in mind that 
he was mad with grief and rage. He fancied that it 
was I who had denounced his boy; but I have been 
with him this morning in his cell at the police- 
station, and he confesses that what he has learned 
from the officers employed to track the yourg man, 
has absolved me.” 

“He did not deserve that you should go near 
him!” cried Helen, indignantly. 

“Was not that the identical reason, why I—as a 
minister of the gospel—ought to have gone?” queried 
Clive, smiling at her vehemence. “ Besides, I refuse 
to believe that he is quite as malicious as you incline 
to think him. I dare say I should have been severely 
beaten if Sandon had not been there to assist me in 
keeping my assailants at bay till the brickmakers 
came up, but their attack would have stopped short of 
manslaughter, depend upon it.” 

“Your housekeeper did not think so,” Helen told 
him. 

* Poor old soul, the fright has made her ill. But 
Ihave heard from her lips how courageously you 
acted, Miss Quatermaine. I see that you do not like 
to be thanked, but you must allow me to tell you 
that I am very, very grateful.” 

“Tt was so little that I could do,” she murmured. 
“Tell me about your cottage, Mr. Elsley; when did 
you discover the fire, and what damage has it dene ?” 

“We discovered it soon after the brickmakers told 
me who had sent them to my aid, and Mr. Sandon 
had at my request gone to look for you. It com- 
menced in my study, and having so much inflammable 
material to feed upon, had taken such hold of the 
contents of the reom, that the flames drove us back 
when we attempted to smother them.” 

“And you have lost all your valuable books!” 
exclaimed Helen, who knew that this was the greatest 
disaster that could befall the student. 

« All!” his voice was unsteady as he said this; for 
he could not forget how often these charred volumes 
had been his best and pleasantest companions; how 
often he had found in those pages a solace for all the 
annoyances of the Gay! but he shook off the regretful 
feeling, and proceeded to explain how if there had 
been a good supply of water anywhere near, his pro- 
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perty might have been saved, as there were plenty of 
strong and zealous men at hand; but that after 
several futile efforts to stay the progress of the con- 
suming element, they had been forced to acknowledge 
themselves worsted. 

“Then the cottage was destroyed?” said Helen 
sadly. 

“Yes,” Clive responded, with a sigh. ‘ When day 
broke I found myself the owner of nothing but four 
blackened walls and the few pieces of furniture my 
brave helpers contrived to snatch from the flames.” 

“Mr. Elsley,” said Helen, after they had walked 
’ the length of the garden in silence, “ you’ll not let this 
misfortune—great though it certainly is—discourage 
you, or add to the depression of which you have been 
complaining? Religious speeches from my lips may 
sound like hypocrisy to you who know how rebellious, 
how faulty, I have been; but since I have known Mrs. 
Rayne and you, I have at least learned to recognise 
and reverence the guiding power which overrules 
everything that befalls us. Will you not try and 
think with me that your trouble may be a blessing 
in disguise?” 

“*My dear Miss Quatermaine,” he answered, his 
face lighting up, and all weariness forgotten, “I have 
been able to see this already! My heart swells with 
thankfulness whenever I recall the events of last 
night. I had told myself repeatedly that I was 
wasting my time on the moor; that I did not possess 
the gift of ingratiating myself with the rough men 
around me, and must never hope to succeed in my 
ministry. Imagine, then, how I felt when these very 
men not only risked their lives in my service, but 
loudly lamented the destruction of the cottage, tell- 
ing each other it would drive me away from them. 

“Tam so glad to hear this!” cried Helen, her eyes 
filling with tears of sympathy. 

“Just after dawn,” Clive went on, “when no- 
thing remained of my dwelling but a heap of 
smouldering ruins, I shook hands with those who had 
done their utmost to save it, and walked away from 
them to the church, I thought half an hour spent 
there would reconcile and compose me. But that 
half-hour was not to be passed alone. The men and 
some of their wives followed me unasked, and joined in 
the prayers and thanksgivings I was able to utter. 
My people and I have formed a friendship at last; 
they will listen to the ministry of one whom they 
have helped, and I shall understand them better 
now. I know how warm the hearts are that are 
hidden beneath such a rude exterior.” 


‘‘ But where will you reside till the cottage is re- | 


bu‘lt ?”” Helen asked, after another pause; both were 
too much moved to be as ready of speech as usual. 
Clive smiled at the reminiscences the question 
evoked. 
“There was a plan mooted of furnishing the school- 
house for my use, the furniture to be contributed by 
the dwellers in the dell, and the burly brickmaker 
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who was my first opponent there, offered to give up to 
me the bed-room his sons occupy, and quarter them on 
his neighbours. But as I had already accepted the 
hospitality of a farmer who lives near I was able to 
decline with thanks.” 

“TI should have thought you would have preferred 
to come here,’ Helen observed. 

“It would be further from the scene of my daily 
duties, and Mrs. Irby is already overburdened. I 
am sorry that I could not attend to her summons 
earlier.” 

“It has not signified much,” said Helen, blushing, 
“TI have been able to remove the difficulty that 
harassed her.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it, Miss Quatermaine,” Clive 
responded, so gravely that she looked up surprised. 
“T can and do appreciate your ready generosity, of 
which I have heard from Mr. Irby, but it was wasted 
in this case, and he was not justified in accepting 
your aid.” 

“It was for Mrs. Irby’s sake; to relieve her,” Helen 
began. 

‘And the news that this claim was so promptly 
paid will bring down upon my unfortunate relatives 
a dozen more. It is useless disguising the truth, 
Miss Quatermaine; the inquiries I have made since 
you hinted your own fears, have resulted in the 
painful discovery that Mr. Irby’s affairs are hope- 
lessly complicated, and that the only honourable 
course open to him is to call his ereditors together, 
tell them precisely how he is situated, and relinquish 
to them what little he still possesses.” 

“* Will he do this ?” asked Helen, doubtfully. 

“TI fear not. I have been with him—first in 
his study, then in the garden—expostulating and 
advising, but all to no purpose. He persists in 
thinking that matters cannot be as bad as I and 
his solicitors represent them, and that they will 
come right somehow; and while he talks and acts 
| in this manner how is it possible to convince him 
' that for the sake of his wife and children he ought 
| to exert himself ?” 
| He loves them; he will be brave enough when 
| he remembers how entirely they are dependent on 
| him!’’ cried Helen, hopefully. 

Clive did not reply ; perhaps he was thinking that 
| the man who had frittered away his patrimony, and 
| for some years past seen his wife struggling in vain 

to keep his expenditure within bounds, was not likely 
to act differently now that the consequences of his 
| folly were beginning to hem him in. 
| But Mr. Irby is a most affectionate husband and 
father,” Helen persisted. ‘Once convinced of the 
| necessity for exerting himself, of course he will do 
his utmost to retrieve his position.” 
| Still her auditor made no response. Although 
he possessed the charity that hopeth all things he 
had long since gauged the depth of the affection 
' that evinces itself in mere words; and he had sufli- 
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‘Helen put her hand in the man’s toil-hardened palm.” —p. 362. 
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cient knowledge of human nature to be aware that | “’twornt nothing to speak of; a bit of a seorch, that 


the quiet selfishuess that cloaks itself in smiles and | 


caresses is generally the deepest rooted. It was 
just possible that the greatness of his losses might 
arouse Mr. Irby from his supineness; but after so 
many years of self-indulgence, was it probable? He 
feared not. 

“We must hope for the best!” was all he could 
bring himself to say. “Mrs. Irby will urge her 
husband to do what is right, and as her honesty of 
purpose has won her the esteem and respect of his 
ereditors, he may consent to be guided by her. But 
I must not keep you out here any longer, Miss 
Quatermaine, the air is too chilling. May I beg you 
to take the first fitting opportunity of telling Milly 
what has befallen me. It will not trouble her kind 
little soul se much now she has seen me and knows I 
am not overwhelmed by the disaster. The state of 
her father’s affairs Mrs. Irby hopes to conceal from 
her 2 little lenger.” 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
ON THE MOOR. 


On the morrow Helen, accompanied by Ida, walked 
to the scene ef the conflagration. It was inexpressibly 
dreary, for the day was dull and cold, and the wind 
wailed and sobbed through the pine-trees as if 
mourning over the ruined cottage beneath them. 

Helen sighed too, as she gazed at what had once 
been the garden, but was now trampled into a mass 
of scorched shrubs, burnt wood, and other rubbish. 
How many pleasant hours she and Milly had spent 
here, helping Clive to dig, and plant, and train the 
climbing roses over the rustic porch! But if it 
grieved her to contemplate the spoiled flower-beds, 
what must Clive himself have felt when he recalled 
the care and trouble he had expended on his cottage 
to make it a fitting abode for pretty Nina ?—the 
hangings so anxiously selected to please her eye, 
the pretty suites of furniture so simple yet elegant, 
with which he had filled the rooms that were to 
have been hers—it must have revived all his sorrow 
at losing her when these relics of the happy time in 
which he thought to have called her his, perished 
before his eyes. 

Ida wandered about, exclaiming at every step, but 
Helen had not moved from the gate, when the burly 
brickmaker, who was strolling on the moor, descried 
her, and came towards her. 

“Morning, miss,” and he touched his cap with 
unwonted civility. ‘A terrible bad job this! but it 
would have been a deal sight worse if Muster Elsley 
had been burnt in his bed, as a mought have been 
if it had broke out an hour or two later.” 

Yes,” said Helen, “we all have reason to be 
thankful that his life was spared. But you have 
your arm in asling, Have you hurt it?” 

The man looked confused, and declared that 
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was all, got in dragging the parson’s dog eut of the 
burning cottage. Couldn’t ha’ let the dumb cretur 
perish, ye know, specially as his master thought so 
much of him.” 

Helen put her hand in the man’s toil-hardened 
palm with an eloquent look that made him redden 
still more, and he hastened to disclaim any credit 
for what he had done. 

«?Tworn’t no more than anybody else ‘ould have 
done that heard the pitiful whining of the poor brute, ' 
She wer’ a friend of Muster Elsley’s, wornt she? 
Well, then, she must tell him to try and hold on, 
till the brick-fields were open, and as soon as he and 
his mates were in full work they’d get up a pres- 
cription amongst ’em towards re-building the cottage. 
Ye see, miss,” he added, “ we can’t spare our parson. 
We didn’t take much ’count of him at first, for 
we’ve got our own ways and ideas, and don’t care 
to be interfered with; but when Muster Elsley sot 
up 0’ nights with Dyson’s boy—him as died with the 
fever, ye know—and never lost patience wi’ any of 
us, I says to my mates, says I, If that aint a good 
man I don’t know ere another; and if it’ll please 
him I’ll go to his church reg’lar, and so shall the 
missus.” 

Clive came up from the dell while Helen was talk- 
ing to the brickmaker, and ere she went away he led 
her to a sheltered nook behind the cottage—a tiny 
plot of ground that had been carefully cleared for 
the reception of a rose-bush. 

“It was the only one of my flowers we saved,” 
he explained, “but it was the most precious, for it 
was Milly’s. Do you remember her giving it to 
me?” 

“Yes,” said Helen, her voice choked with emotion. 
“It will live and flower again this summer; you will 
pluck its white blossoms, and enjoy their fragrance, 
but the donor——.” 

“ Will be wearing the white robes of the ransomed,” 
he answered, reverently ; “comfort yourself and her 
mother with that thought.” 

“Tf I can,’ she murmured, and then drew down 
her veil, and hurried away. Ida wondered that she 
wept as they walked home, and Mr. Dunlop, whom 
she found awaiting her, exclaimed at her swollen eyes, 
and would have jealously forbidden any more visits 
to the moor, if a whisper from Helen had not revealed 
to him the true cause of her grief. 

He was very gentle to Milly now, lowering his 
imperious tones when he came into the room where 
she lay, and always bringing with him the only gifts 
she ever cared to receive, the fruit or flowers that 
elicited her sweet grateful smiles. This evening the 
bouquet of exotics he laid on her pillow was so 
exquisite that she seemed as if she would never 
grow weary of admiring it. A faint pink flushed 
her cheek, she talked with unusual animation, and 
when she sat up to arrange her flowers in a Parian 
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vase—Helen’s gift on her birthday—Mr. Irby trium- 
phantly reminded every one of his prediction that 
his daughter would soon recover. 

After Milly, leaning on her father’s arm, had left 
the room for her chamber, Helen drew nearer to 


kindness to the invalid. 

“Tf my little attentions to your cousin please 
you I am well repaid,” was his prompt reply. “I am 
more anxious than ever to stand highin your good 
graces.” 

“Why do you say this?’’ she demanded, but he 
only laughed, and put her off with an evasion. 

“Why indeed! Cannot you guess? Isn’t it most 
likely for the simple reason that you grow dearer 
and dearer to me every day ?” 

Helen smiled at this speech, and asked him when 
he expected to arrive at the maximum of such daily 
increasing affection. 

“ Whatever your motives are,” she added, “ your 
flowers are surpassingly beautiful. They make me 
think of India with its wealth of gorgeous blossoms. 
There are some here,” she added, as she leaned over 
the vase, “which I have never before seen in Eng- 
land. Did you buy them at Covent Garden ?” 

“No, Mr. Reden cut them for me from his own 
collection. He is an enthusiastic florist, and has just 
built himself a new conservatory at his Highgate 
villa. You must see his orchids some day ; they are 
very rare ones.” 

*Reden!” Helen thoughtfully repeated the name. 
It had a familiar sound, yet she could not remember 
just then when and where she had heard it, and she 
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questioned her lover. “Who is this obliging Mr. | 
| you half understood them. You did not pause to ask 
| whether in my security that you would consent to 
my arrangements I might not have gone too far to 


Reden, who cuts his finest exotics for you?” 

Mr. Dunlop moved in his seat rather uneasily. 

* Have you forgotten that he and his brother are 
two of the owners of the distillery, and the head 
partners in the firm ?” 

“And you keep up the acquaintance, though you 
declined to join them ? ” 


“Why should I break with men I like? They are 


energetic, acute fellows, with plenty of foresight and | 


perseverance in their composition. 
respect for trade when one sees the luxurious homes 
the Redens have created for themselves.” 


It increases one’s | 


“ Does it?” said Helen, dryly. “I remember now 
to have read that these brothers are largely connected 
with the gin palaces in London and some of our 
principal manufacturing towns. Heaven forbid that 
you and I should ever owe a luxurious home to this 


“T wish you would not speak of these things with 
such unladylike bitterness,” Mr. Dunlop exclaimed. 
“Tt reflects upon my friends, who are, I assure you, 
most estimable men.” 

“My words were spoken more in sorrow than 
bitterness,” Helen replied, surprised at the annoy- 
ance he was evincing. “The brothers for whom you 
express so much esteem may have inherited their busi- 
ness from their father, in which case they may have 
many reasons to advance which seem satisfactory to 
themselves why they should continue it. But these 
reasons would not apply to you, who are free to choose 
from so many modes of increasing your capital.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he retorted, with increasing 
irritation, “my experience has taught me that profit- 
able investments are not so easily found as you 
imagine.” 

“T am sorry for that, because I see that it worries 
you,” said Helen, affectionately. ‘“ But have patience, 
mon ami, something will yet offer that will answer 
your expectations,” 

“Nothing could answer them better than tke 
partnership the Redens offered me,” he declared, 
positively. “I thought so well of it, and felt so cer- 
tain of your concurrence that <- 

He coughed, and was silent a while; then catching 
hold of Helen’s hands, he said, abruptly, “‘ You were 
hasty and unkind. You opposed my plans before 





retract.” 

Helen’s fingers grew cold in his grasp. 

“What do you mean?” she faltered; “your 
looks are even stranger than your words. Am I to 
understand that you have entered this firm after 
all?” 

He bent over her hands, and pressed his lips to 


| them, but made no reply. 


(To be continued.) 





FOUR 


HIS third class, then, that of thorny 


The class of character referred to. (2) 
The paralysing and destructive influ- 
ences, which, declaring themselves after seed-sowing, 
prevent the harvest. 





ground hearers, let us look at some- 
what more particularly, noticing—(1) | 


SEED SOWINGS 
BY THE REV. T. M. 
IIlL.—SOWING AMONG 


AND ONE 
MORRIS, 
THE THORNS.—(2.) 


HARVEST. 


IPSWICH. 


1. The class of characters that may be spoken of 
as thorny ground hearers. This class hears the 
word, understands it, in some sort receives it; the 
failure is the finally manifested and fatal one, of 
not bearing fruit, all seemingly goes on well at 
first, there is much which for a season may be 
regarded as reasonably suggestive of hope, but the 
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hope awakened proves in the end to have been 
utterly ungrounded. 

The evil specially set forth is that of a divided 
heart. In this part of the parable we are taught, 
what men are so long in learning, that the claims 
of worldliness and the claims of religion are incon- 
sistent and irreconcilable. The interests and in- 
stitutions of worldliness and of religion may be 
found side by side, but they are rivals, and ever 
must be. The one cless of interests must ever 
flourish at the expense or even by the extinction 
of the other. God requires an undivided heart, a 
loyal allegiance. We may serve God or Mammon, 
we cannot serve both. We may be for Christ, or 
against Him, we cannot be on both sides at once. 
We cannot reconcile contradictories, nor walk at 
the same time on two divergent roads. This is 
the idea which is here plainly set forth. The 
field of man’s heart must be cleared of thorns ‘n 
order to bear corn—it will not bear both. God 
will not accept a part where He demands the 
whole. 

In a country like ours, those who are divided, 
as it were, between the claims of religion and the 
world form a very large class. There are those 
who are brought up under good and religious in- 
fluences, who have all their lives felt somewhat of 
the power of religion, seen somewhat of its beauty, 
manifested somewhat of its influence, but with 
all this that isso good and hopeful there is much, 
if we will look more closely, which is sad and 
discouraging. There are principles of evil grow- 
ing up within them, becoming stronger and 
stronger, more and more deeply rooted every 
day, and these, unless overcome and weeded out, | 
will prove eventually destructive of all that is 
good and true. Thus many remain for years the | 
subjects of these rival and opposing influences ; 
very hopeful at times may seem such a class, but 
let all that belong thereunto remember that these 
are 80 many pernicious and destructive elements 
developing within them, and that if they are 
allowed to expand unresisted and unchecked there 
can be only one issue, and that of the saddest 
and most fatal kind. 

Where the grace of God really exists there it 
must reign, and whatever is essentially inconsis- 
tent with that ever-living and victorious principle 
which God has implanted in our hearts, we must 
be prepared to cut down or weed out, though it 
be dear as a right eye, or seemingly needful as a 
right hand. Let noxious and antagonistic prin- 
ciples acquire, however slowly, the ascendency, 
and there can be only one result; there may be 
no entire withering of the plant, there may be | 
no open falling away, but the real, fruit-bearing life | 
of the plant may be extinguished, the true end | 
of its existence utterly missed, and the final issue 
be of the saddest kind. 








_ be over-topped and strangled. 


In this case, in all cases, there is a simple and 


| solemn alternative—thorns or corn; the thorns 
| must be rooted out, or the growing corn must be 


choked. 

We have here a class of people who hear the 
Word, who acquiesce in its statements, feel, in a 
measure, its power, and, in a measure, yield to its 
influence, and yet fail of that without the attain- 
ment of which all is in vain. And the reason of 
this fatal miscarriage is that they are divided in 
mind and heart between God and the world. 
They are neither one thing nor another. They 
are pleased with much in religion, but they are 
equally pleased, or perhaps more pleased, with 
much that is inconsistent with religion, and even 
destructive of it. There are some things which 
they gladly do, there are other things that they 
are not prepared to do; there are some things 
which they are willing to give up, and to have 
weeded out of their lives, there are other things 
which they know to be wrong and noxious, which 
they are not prepared to part with. They like to 
see the growing corn, but they do not see why 
they should be put to the trouble and pain of 
rooting out the noxious weeds, some of which 
bear blossoms pleasant to look upon, and impart 
an appearance of cheerful variety to what would 
otherwise be a sober-looking and monotonous 
field. “Is there not room for both ?” they ask. 
“Why should we be so exact, so scrupulous, so 
self-denying?” The answer to that question is 
not far to seek. It is to be found in the fact that 
such partial half-hearted religion must declare 
itself in disastrous failure at last. Where the 
thorns are allowed to have undisturbed growth, 


| where no check is put upon their rank and 


luxuriant vegetation, the corn will sooner or later 
The failure in 
such cases may not absolutely declare itself for 
a while, but it will at last, and, if not before, it 
will certainly do so in that great day of mani- 
festation and separation, when God will gather 
His wheat into His garner, and all that is not 
wheat shall be burned with the thorns. 

2. We will now notice the paralysing and 
destructive influences, which declaring themselves 
after seed-sowing, prevent the harvest. Let us look 
at these opposing and destructive influences as 
set forth in this parable. What are they? Not 
Satan, at least in his more direct and personal 
action, not some great outward calamity, some 
time of persecution, or of exceptionally severe 
temptation, but those most formidable of all 
dangers which arise out of and are firmly rooted in 
our own nature, and which declare their existence 


| and power in connection with the most ordinary 


circumstances of every-day life. These opposing 
influences are variously described by the three 
evangelists. In St. Matthew we read of “the care 
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fulness as to the interests of this life is perhaps 


FOUR SEED SOWINGS 


AND ONE HARVEST. 365 





of the world” and “ the deceitfulness of riches,” in | 
Mark, “the cares of this world, the deceitfulness of 
riches, the lusts of other things ;” and in Luke, we 
have “ the cares, and riches, and pleasures of this 
life.’ Combining these three descriptions we have 
an enumeration of the most formidable of the 
adverse influences to which the religious life is 
exposed, and against which we should all exercise 
the most constant and prayerful vigilance. These 
adverse and destructive influences, ‘‘ the cares of 
this word,” “ the pleasures of life,” “ the deceit- 
fulness of riches,’’ the lusts of other things,” all 
these in various degrees are to be found in every 
human heart. 

There are “ the cares of this world.” Undue care- 


one of the most formidable hindrances to the 
growth of godliness, and where it becomes inordi- 
nate is almost certainly destructive of it. We are 
living in a world where we cannot be altogether 
strangers to the cares of this life; we are “ careful 
and troubled about many things.” These cares 
exercise a powerful and prejudicial influence, lead- 
ing not a few to neglect altogether the one thing 
needful, and where they do not lead to an issue 
in this utter neglect, they exercise a distracting, 
deadening, hindering influence, and though they 
may not actually destroy life, they interfere with 
healthy growth and fruit-bearing. In considering 
the cares of this life we must distinguish between 
the carefulness which is allowable and even com- 
mendable, and that which, as inordinate and exces- 
sive, is opposed to all the best and highest interests | 
of the religious life. This is on¢ of the most diffi- | 
cult of the many practical problems submitted to | 
us. What are those legitimate cares in which we | 
may indulge, and what are those inordinate and | 
excessive cares which are to be condemned and 
avoided? Though we may not be able very exactly 
to classify the cares of life we all know very well 
the kind of carefulness we are to avoid. Weknow 
that our carefulness is excessive and inordinate if 
our minds are so largely and completely taken up 
with the cares of this life, that there is little or no 
room left for the care of greater and better things, 
if the cares of this world are crowding out all 
thoughts of God and religion, of heaven and of 
heavenly things. We may be very sure that our 
cares are excessive if they keep us in a state of 
continual uneasiness and unrest, disturbing us by | 
day, and troubling our dreams by night. When 
we feel that we are caring more for earth than 
heaven, for the things of time than those of eter- 
nity, when we feel that we are held in captivity 
by the cares of this world, and that the little life 
there is left is being dwarfed, stunted, choked 
by them ; in all such cases we know, or should 
know, that we are being assailed by some of our 
mightiest and deadliest foes. Thereare few things 








which exert a more injurious influence than those 
inordinate, foreboding, unbelieving, distracting 
cares to which we are all of us so ready to give 
place. 

There is another source of danger pointed out— 
“‘the deceitfulness of riches,” by which we may 
understand the undue desire for and love of 
worldly possessions. And let not any of us think 
that we are necessarily exempt from the sway of 
this influence. Those of us who may be the least 
distinguished by the possession of money may be 
distinguished in a very high degree by the love of 
and the desire for it. We cannot read God’s Word 
without observing that there are special dangers 
associated both with the pursuit and the possession 
of wealth. The rich—those whose hearts are set 
upon the riches of this world—be their possessions 
great or small, can hardly enter into the kingdom 
of God. And this influence, which is sc harmfu’, 
is a very subtle as well as destructive influence ; 
we have to be on our guard against the deceitfulness 
of riches. Those who are most avaricious, whose 
hearts are most set upon their possessions, who 
part from their money as reluctantly as they would 
from their life’s blood, who awaken “the loudest 
laugh of hell” by “their pride of dying rich,” these 
—such is the deceitfulness of riches—scarcely ever 
are sensible of their sin; they are prudent, they 
are careful, but they are not avaricious! 

But even where there is not the avaricious, 
money-loving spirit, the pursuit and possession of 
wealth may be associated with much that is preju- 
dicial to the best interests of spiritual life. There 
is nothing more engrossing than the ardent pursuit 
of wealth, even where there is the liberal hand to 
scatter it as it is acquired; and the alteration in 
circumstances and society brought about by the 


| rapid acquisition of wealth is nearly always fraught 


with danger. Many a :zan who has stood the test 
of actual poverty, or painfully straitened circum- 
stances, has been beguiled by the deceitfulness 
of riches. That was a wise prayer of Agur: 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me 
with food convenient for me: lest I be full, and 
deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be 
poor, and steal, and take the name of my God in 
vain.” 

Then there are “ the pleasures of this life ”—-the 
love of “ pleasure,” as it is called. The pleasures . 
of this life—the pleasures of this world—appeal 


/to us in the most insidious manner, and by this 


love of pleasure are many professedly religious 
persons led astray. Christ, the Lord and Master 
whom we serve, proscribes no innocent and 
healthy enjoyment ; “ religion never was designed 
to make our pleasures less.” The most truly 
religious life should ever be the most truly 
happy life; the ways of religion are ways of plea- 
santness and peace. But while religion does not 
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frown, and should never be represented as frown- 
ing, upon the innocent enjoyments and pleasures 
of life, we should be carefully upon our guard 
against yielding up our hearts to the mere love 
of pleasure. With some life seems to have no 
serious purpose, it is to be spent as one long- 
continued gala day ; they pass from one source of 
earthly enjoyment to another, ever seeking satis- 
faction and never satisfied ; these votaries of 
pleasure are pursuing a phantom which seems 
ever within their reach, and which yet ever 
mockingly eludes their grasp, and thus they go 
on, till, wearied with their vain pursuit, they 
express the bitterness of their disappointment by 
taking up the cry of the wise and weary king of 
Jerusalem—* Vanity of vanities, all is vanity!” 
Probably no people attain to so little real enjoy- 
ment as those whose hearts are most set upon 
the pleasures of life, the pleasures of this world. 
Even where the excesses of sinful pleasure are 
avoided, the influence of a life which is given up 
to the pleasures—though they be only what are 
called the innocent pleasures of this world—is so 
distracting and deadening, that all better and 
higher interests are sure to suffer. Let us live 
for pleasure, and we shall be but seldom truly 
pleased ; let us live such lives as God would have 
us live, and by His grace will enable us to live, 
and we shall attain to the truest enjoyment of the 
life that now is, and have the promise and pros- 
pect of that which is to come. 

But besides “ the cares of this world,” “ the 
deceitfulness of riches,” and “the pleasures of 
life,’ Mark speaks of “the lusts of other things,” 
many of them foolish, many of them worse. In 
them all we see the heart’s desire going forth 
after and settling down upon something else than 
that with which its affections should be supremely 
engaged. We should seek first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness—nor should we allow 
ourselves to be turned aside from the pursuit of 
the chief good by the lusts of other things. And 
while we are seeking to protect the best interests 
of the religious life against the distracting, de- 
pressing, deadening influences which assail us 
from every side, we should remember that we 
have to be on our guard not only against things 
that are commonly accounted unlawful, but against 
the abuse of those that are lawful—lawful pleasures, 
lawful cares, lawful profits, things unobjectionable 
in themselves but which in excess have tendency 
to choke the Word and make us unfruitful. Many 
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are they that suffer loss, the greatest loss of all, 
the loss of the soul, through the abuse of things 
that are permitted. 

We all know that these matters on which we 
have touched require nice handling; exact and 
rigid legislation is impossible. The parable, how- 
ever, suggests @ principle which may serve us in 
dealing with many of the practical questions of 
life; let us not merely ask whether a thing be right 
or wrong i itself, for that is not the only—some- 
times that is not cven the chief—question; we have 
to consider whether such a thing is consistent 
with the best interests of Christian life—whether 
it is likely to be helpful or harmful. 

Would we be saved from the power of these in- 
fluences, which are so pernicious and destructive, 
let us keep Him well in view whose we are and 
whom we serve, and let our minds be ever open 
to the powers of a coming world. 

Do the cares of life trouble us, let us cast our 
burden on the Lord, believing that He careth for 
us; let us attend to the injunction of the apostle 
Paul, “ Be careful for nothing; but in everything, 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto God. And the 
peace of God that passeth all understanding shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 

Are we in danger of being beguiled by the 
deceitfulness of riches either in our pursuit after 
them or in our possession of them, let us think 
more of the true riches. 

Are we in danger of being seduced by the plea- 
sures of the world, let us live in the enjoyment of 
the grace of God, and learn to glory in the cross 
of Christ by which the world is crucified unto us, 
and by which we are crucified unto the world. 

Are our hearts in danger of being led astray by 
the “lusts of other things ?” let us keep near the 
centre of true attraction, the cross and person of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

If we are truly the Lord’s we shall find that He 
will do a great deal of weeding, which may be to 
us in the meantime the reverse of pleasant, but 
which we shall find out in the end to have been 
needful and salutary. The purpose of the Lord 
concerning us is that we bear fruit, that is the end 
of our existence; with such careful culture as we 
enjoy, we should bear much fruit. If not, at the 
harvest time, should the great Master come seek- 
ing fruit, and finding none, we shall be classed 
with thorns, and weeds, and briars, which cumber 
the ground, and whose end is burning. 
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ELSIE, WHO DID WHAT SHE COULD. 





HOUSEHOLD LOVE. 


ty LITTLE love goes very far | 


WAY 


To smooth the daily care ; 
Vs It gives a bright 
c gives a brightness to the earth, 


A fragrance to the air; | 
A smile upon a loving face, 
A word of kindness said, 
The pressure of a gentle hand— 
By these good work is sped. 


But when a little love grows great, 
And the once tiny stream 

Into a glorious river spreads, 
All life becomes a dream ; 





From neck and arms the burden falls, 
We’re glad and swift and strong; 

We grasp our duty’s hardest stroke, 
And clench it with a song. 


Then think, O friends! whom changeful years, 
Have changeless bound to me, 
How in the daily round of tail, 
My feet should wingéd be; 
I cannot wish my work were less, 
Your love could scarce be maore ; 
Swift labour sings within our home, 
And strong love keeps the doer. 
GERTRUDE. 


ELSIE, WHO DID WHAT SHE COULD: A TRUE STORY. 


EAHE children were greatly pleased when | 
their mother told them she meant to 
take them to the missionary meeting. 
But I am rather afraid their chief plea- 
sure lay in the fact that just before 
starting they were to open their missionary 

\co* boxes, count the contents, and when the 
v2? meeting was over, hand the sum to the mis- 
sionary. A year ago, Paul and Annie had been at 
their first missionary meeting, and when they saw 
the children going up afterwards to receive either 
collecting cards or missionary boxes, they begged 
very hard to be allowed to go too. * 

Their kind mother had yielded to their entreaties, 
on the one stipulation that the missionary boxes 
were not to be opened until the annual meeting came 
round again, and though the children thought this 
rather hard, they were so anxious to receive the 
pretty, bright-looking boxes, that they gave their 
consent. 

At first Paul and Annie could think of nothing but 
their new pets, as they called their missionary boxes, 
and they quite tormented their friends, begging for 
pennies and halfpennies, to drop into them; they 
had a penny a week of their own, and they denied 
themselves many cakes and sweeties, that the poor 
little heathen children might get Bibles, and be 
taught to be good and happy. 

They did this for a month or two, then I am afraid 
the missionary boxes began to lose their charm, or 
the children to get tired of feeling their weight, and 
looking at them. Certain it is that their mother 
heard nothing about them for a long time, until the 
day of the missionary meeting, when they both an- 
nounced to her the delightful fact that now they 
could open their boxes. 

A new missionary was to address the meeting that 
evening, and crowds of little children besides Paul 








and Annie had their collections ready to take up to 
him when his speech was over. 

Paul’s box was very heavy; but though so far it 
promised well, I am sorry to say that when opened 
it was found only to contain halfpennies and pennies, 
without one solitary bit of silver, so that his whole 
collection amounted but to two shillings. Annie had 
two-and-sixpence ; but they were both quite satisfied 
with these sums, and, wrapping up their pennies 
carefully, they started off, pleased and happy, to the 
missionary meeting. 

There they heard a story which interested them 
very much, and made them both feel that they might 
have denied themselves a little more, and been more 
persevering in their collecting for the poor heathen. 

The missionary, after addressing at some length 
the grown people, turned at last to speak te the 
children ; and then he told them of something that 
had lately happened to himself—something that 
made him feel very happy and thankful—more happy 
and thankful (proceeded this good man) than the 
largest donation presented in another way could 
make me. I allude to a collection once sent te me 
by a little child. But I must tell you the story. 
About ten years ago I went to a village, in a very 
remote part of the country, to plead the cause of 
the poor heathen. It was a very out-of-the-way 
place, and I had to address my few listeners in a little 
school-house. I don’t think there were forty persons 
present. 

I had several missionary boxes with me, and I 
remember inviting the children to take them, and 
asking them to try to collect a few pence even, for the 
heathen. I told them that however small the sum 
was, it would bring a blessing on its collector, and 
make him happy. 

Only one child responded to my appeal. A little 
pale girl in a faded red cloak came up timidly 
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when the meeting was ended, to ask for a missionary 
box. 

She looked very poor and very delicate, and I felt 
that in all that room she perhaps could collect the 
least. 

Last summer I went again to the same place to 
conduct a missionary meeting. 

Ten years is a long time, and during that period, 
the little remote village had swelled into a town, 
and the humbie school-house into a grand missionary 
hall. 

I addressed a meeting of some hundreds, and 
afterwards perhaps forty or fifty people asked for 
collecting cards and missionary boxes. 

Last in the group came a little bent old woman, 
wearing a faded red cloak ; but she asked for nothing, 
she brought something. She put a shabby looking 
missionary box, but very full and heavy indeed, into 
my hands. 

“T should like to tell you something about that 
box, sir,” she said. “I have a message to give you 
with that box.” The old woman was trembling a 
great deal, and I made her seat herself before I 
listened to her story. 

“Do you remember,” she asked of me, “ Do you 
remember coming here, and telling us about the 
poor heathen, ten years ago?” 

I told her I did. 

“ At the end of your address, sir, you spoke to the 
children, and you said the smallest child, and the 
poorest child there, could do something; and you 
said, however little they managed to do, still if they 
did that little with their might, the Lord Christ 
would say of these children, ‘They have done what 
they could.’ ” 

“‘T remember the exact words, sir,” continued the 
poor woman, “for my Elsie has repeated them to 
me so often.” 

“Well, sir, we lived—she and I—in a little out-of- 
the-way cottage in a wood, and it would make my 
story too long and too wearisome if I were to tell 
you of how your words had sunk down into my 
Elsie’s heart, and of all the clever ways she thought 
of for filling her missionary bex. Every penny she 


could save, and every penny she could earn, she | 


dropped into it. 
gathered wild flowers, and made them into bunches, 
and sold them to the rich folks as they drove by in 
their carriages; and in the winter she knitted 
stockings—great coarse stockings—too big for her 
little fingers to hold, for the farmers’ wives.” 

And over and over again she’d say to me— 
“Granny, the gentleman is quite right, and I’m 
so happy since I’ve got the missionary box. Feel 
it, granny, isn’t it heavy ?” 

“Well, sir, this went on for about three years, 
and what with the sixpences, and threepences, and 
shillings, dropped into the box, it was really heavy, 


In the spring and summer she) 








and I often wondered why she did not open it and 
count what she had gained; but she never did. 

“She was about eleven years old, when out in the 
woods one day, searching for early violets, she 
caught a bad cold. She was but a frail little creature, 
and the cold settled on her lungs, and killed her, 

Just before she died, sir, she left a message for 
you. ‘Granny,’ she said, ‘I feel that the good 
missionary will come back; keep the box until he 
comes, and, when you give it to him, tell him that 
Elsie did what she could.” 

“T have waited to give you the box during all these 
years, sir,” continued the poor old woman. 

Children, do you know what the poorest and weakest 
little child in that remote country village had col- 
lected for the poor heathen ? 

Why, five pounds, ten shillings, and sixpence ! 

As I said before, no donation of hundreds ever 
gave me more true and real pleasure, for I felt that 
the Lord Christ himself had blessed and helped 
little Elsie. 

This was the story that so impressed Paul and 
Annie, and made them feel how little self-denial and 
true love to God and to the heathen they had shown 
in comparison. 

I think they took the lesson to heart, and did 
better next year. Aunt PENN. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


116. What four small things of nature are said to 
be “ exeeeding wise ?” 

117. What place was neted for the production of 
the topaz ? 

118. Seven miracles are recorded as having been 
performed by St. Paul. Mention them. 

119. What person not being a king was buried 
in the tombs of the kings—and why ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 336. 

104, Adino the Eznite, who slew eight hundred at 
one time; Eleazar the Ahohite, who slew of the Philis- 
tines until his hand clave unto his sword; Sham- 
mah the Hararite, who stood alone and defended a 
field of lentiles against a foraging party of the Philis- 
tines (2 Sam. xxiii. 8—13). 

105. Jehoiakim sent to Egypt, and fetched him 
thence, and slew him (Jer. xxvi. 23). 

106. 1 Chron, xxiii. 6; and Amos vi. 5. 

107. Deut v. 5. 

108. When at Nazareth they would have cast Him 
from the brow of the hill (Luke iv. 30). When He 
vanished from the sight of the two disciples at 
Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 31). When the Jews would 
have stoned Him (John viii. 59). And when a second 
time they took up stones to cast at Him (John x. 39). 

109. Prov. xxv. 7. 
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(Drawn by M. E. Epwarps.) 


THE LACE-MAKER. 


Falls as in a golden shower ; In the sunshine and the air; 
Fragrant from the garden ground, O’er her brow the radiance flits 
Comes the breath of herb and flower. 


600 


= sunlight all around, | By the open door she sits, 
= 
e | 


And plays amid her auburn hair. 
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There she sits, that fair young wife, 
Drooping eyelids, visage bent ; 

While around her gentle life 
Breathes a pensive sweet content. 


Deftly move her skilful hands 
As she winds with easy grace 

To and fro the bobbin-strands 
Into forms of costly lace. 


Sweet and clear the throstle’s song 
In his wicker cage she hears ; 

And the brook that glides along 
Brings faint music to her ears. 


| 


But her thoughts are gone awuy, 
Out among the pleasant fields, 

Where her husband loads the dray 
With the fruits the garden yields. 


So she toils with fingers light, 
And her thankful heart is glad 
With a solemn deep delight, 
Whose fulness well-nigh makes her sad. 


Oh! thrice happy is the fate 
Of such as thou, young peasant wife! 
The cares and sorrows of the great 
Will ne’er disturb thy humble life. 
Joun Francis WALLER. 


JOVINIAN; OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY W. H. G@ KINGSTON, AUTHOR 


CHAPTER XVI.—A BETROTHAL. 
UGENIA’S first inquiry was for her 
husband. 

“T trust that he is safe,” answered 
Jovinian; and he then described how 
he had been parted from him. His 
answer appeared rather to increase than to 
ig calm Eugenia’s alarm. Jovinian now in- 
ed quired of Rufina whut had caused them to 
take to flight, for he was unwilling to question either 
Julia or her mother, who was, indeed, little able to 
answer him. 

“Tt was I who have been the instrument in God’s 
hands of warning them of the dangers with which 
they were threatened, and of assisting them to 
escape from their heathen enemies,” answered Rufina. 
“Tt happened in this wise: Eros had ventured forth, 
unwisely as it proved, from his hiding-place, when 
he was captured by some emissaries of your uncle 
Gaius. We mourned him as lost, feeling sure that 
his life would be sacrificed to the vengeance of the 
pontiff. We were not mistaken. He was doomed to 
be crucified. The night before he was to suffer, when 
it was believed by his guards that he would never 
again hold communication with his fellow-creatures, 
he sat with heavy chains on his legs and arms, they, 
either supposing him to be asleep, or not caring 
whether he heard or not, began to talk of various 
projects on foot, some of those which only showed in 
what vile offices they were engaged, were matters of 
indifference to him. At length, however, they spoke 
of a design for the destruction of Gentianus and 
Severus. They hoped to obtain a guide, one well 
acquainted with the galleries, a recreant to the faith 
of the Gospel, and by his means they felt sure of 
accomplishing their object. 

“What he heard brought deep grief to the heart of 
Eros. A slave bound in chains and expecting to die 
on the morrow, he could render no assistance to the 










OF “ THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE,”’ 


noble patrician who was thus placed in such fearful 
jeopardy, and about whom I had so often spoken to 
him.” Rufina then described how the life of Eros 
had been saved by the vestal Marcia. ‘“ As soon as 
he was at liberty,” she continued, “he hastened to 
me, and told me what he had heard, I being better 
able to warn our friends than any one he knew. 
There was not a moment to be lost, he said, for 
that very day the assassins would set out on their 
search. Eros offered to accompany me, but this T 
declined, and hastened as fast as my feet would 
convey me, to the entrance of the galleries. After 
much difficulty I found the ladies, Eugenia and 
Julia, with the patrician Gentianus; I warned them 
of the approach of the assassins, entreating Gentianus 
to fly with his daughter and Julia. 

“*T should only impede them,’ he answered. 
‘Rufina, I charge you conduct them to a place of 
safety ; I will remain here; I am prepared for what- 
ever heaven will allow my enemies to do.’ 

“In vain we pleaded with him. He made his 
commands imperative on us. ‘Seek for Severus, and 
warn him,’ he added; ‘his life is of more value than 
mine; he may still live to preach the Gospel and to 
exhort sinners to turn to the Saviour. Again he 
charged us to fly, in a way we could not disobey ; 
and Eugenia, who had ever implicitly followed his 
commands, taking Julia by the hand, accompanied 
me in the direction I considered the safest. 

“ Scarcely had we left the gallery when we heard 
the sheuts of the assassins, as, led by their treacherous 
guide, they burst into the so-long-concealed chamber. 
I judged by their voices that they were expressing 
their disappointment at not discovering Severus. 
The guide, either knowing his way no further, or 
having performed what he had undertaken, must 
have refused to lead them on, for they did not follow 
us, as I feared they would have done. I could not 
leave Eugenia and Julia, or I would have retraced 
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my steps, and endeavoured to ascertain the direction 
they had taken. Judging by the sounds I heard, I 
believed that, dreading to remain in the gallery, they 
had endeavoured to regain the upper world.” 
Jovinian trusted that such might be the case, but 
greatly feared they were more likely to have gone in 
search of Severus. He offered to try and find his way 
to the abode of Gentianus, if Rufina could give him 
sufficient directions. ‘‘I have been so many hours 
moving in the dark that I do not fear to make the 
attempt,” he said, “and the lamp hanging to the 
roof, which it is not likely has been extinguished, 
will guide me when I approach the chamber.” 
Eugenia, deeply anxious to know what had oc- 
curred to her father, gladly accepted Jovinian’s offer. 
“Oh that I might go with you!” 
taking his hand. 
“No,” said Rufina, it will be far safer for you to 


said Julia, 


go alone.” And she then proceeded to give him such 


directions as he believed would enable him to direct 
his course aright. 

He set out, counting his steps, that he might not 
fail to know the distance he had traversed. More 
than once he stopped, fearing that he had missed his 
way; but, feeling the importance of his errand, he 
persevered in his endeavour, and so well did he 
remember his directions, that he made no mistake. 
At length he reached the entrance to the gallery 
which led to the chamber. It had been left open by 
Rufina, who had been unable to shut it, and at the 
farther end he saw the faint light of the lamp still 
burning. He stopped and listened. 
reached his ear, 


No sound 
He feared that the assassins, dis- 
appointed at not finding their chief victim, had 
wreaked their anger on the head of his aged father- 
in-law. He hurried forward as he approached the 


chamber, hoping to see Gentianus still seated in his |} 


chair, but the chair was empty. In another minute 
he was kneeling beside the old man, who was 
stretched his length on the ground. Jovinian at 
first thought that Gentianus was dead, but as he 
lifted up the head of his venerable friend the few 
faint words uttered by Gentianus showed him that 
he was still conscious. 

“Have they escaped?’’ he asked; have my be- 
loved Eugenia and Julia been preserved from the 
daggers of the assassins? And Severus, can you 
give me news of him, my son? or have their cruel 
weapons struck him down ?” 

Jovinian replied that he had but just left Eugenia 
and Julia, and trusted that Severus, being accom- 
panied by the fossor, would have been enabled to 
conceal himself from the assassins, even should they 
have gone in pursuit of him. “But can I render 
you no aid?” he continued; “let me endeavour to 
staunch the blood which flows from your side.” 





| together endeavoured to ascertain 





| 


' 


“It is too late now,” answered Gentianus; “ you | 


must not attempt to move me. I know not how 





those who desired my death failed to strike home. 
I would forgive them, as I would also the relentless 
foe by whom they were dispatched on their bloody 
errand. Hasten back, my son, and bring my be- 
loved daughter and child; I would thankfully see 
them once more ere I die.” 

Jovinian rose to obey the commands of Gentianus. 
As he did so he heard footsteps approaching. Stop- 
ping a moment, he recognised Severus and the 
fossor. ‘‘ Heaven has sent you assistance!” he said, 
again kneeling down by the side of his wounded 
friend. Ere long Severus joined them, and they 
the injuries 
received by the old man. 

“Tt is useless,’ said Gentianus; “ you cannot for 
long prolong my life, and I am willing to depart, and 


! to be with Christ. Go, Jovinian, summon my beloved 


daughter and her child ; I would speak to them again 
ere my spirit wings its flight to Him who has gone 
before to prepare a place for me.” 

Severus, struck with horror at what he saw, had 
scarcely spoken, nor had he time to inquire by whom 
Gentianus had been wounded; but the words he 
heard assured him that his wife and daughter were 
still safe. 

Jovinian would have gone alone, but the old fossor, 
who carried a lantern, at a sign from Severus, accom- 
panied him, and he was thus able, much more speedily 
than otherwise would have been the case, to return 
to where he had left his female friends. 

He endeavoured to prepare Eugenia and Julia for 
what had occurred, his heart at the same time 
beat with gratitude to Heaven for enabling them to 
escape the fearful danger to which they had been 
exposed. What had caused the assassins to retreat 
he could not tell, but he still dreaded that they might 
return, and discover Severus. He resolved, therefore, 
to advise his friend to seek immediately some other 
place of concealment. 

Gentianus was still conscious when they regained 
the chamber; indeed, he appeared to have somewhat 
recovered his strength. His daughter and grand- 
child threw themselves down beside him, and assisted 
Severus in supporting his head. 

“Do not mourn over me, my children,” he said, 
taking Eugenia’s hand. “ The days of my pilgrimage 
were naturally drawing to a close, and God in his 
mercy has allowed them to be somewhat shortened, 
and has saved me from witnessing the result of the 
corruptions and errors which have crept in among 


| our brethren at Rome in consequence of their depar- 


ture from the clear teaching of the blessed Gospel. 
They having neglected the light which was in them 
it is becoming darkness. I see it but too plainly— 
the greed of riches and power possesses the hearts 
of many of those who should have been the humble 
overseers of Christ’s flock ; and the presbyters and 
deacons but too willingly support them for the sake 


many daggers entered my body, though the hands of | of sharing the wealth they seek to acquire, 
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‘*Many rejoice that the emperor supports the 
Christians, and has bestowed worldly rank and 
dignity on the overseers and presbyters ; but I warn 
you, my children, that he is a far greater foe to 
the true Church of Christ than those monarchs who 
have been deemed its greatest persecutors. Oh, let 
me charge you, my beloved ones, to cling closely to 
the simple Gospel! Be living stones of the tem- 
ple of which Christ is the chief corner-stone! Let 
not Satan succeed in inducing you, with the offer 
of wealth, dignity, or honours, to depart from the 
truth. Endeavour by God’s grace to stem the tide, 
and never cease to protest against the errors and 
corruptions which have crept in among those who 
have a name to live, butare dead. Seek for guidance 
and direction with prayer and supplication, and, if 
you find that you cannot succeed, go to some other 
land, and preach the truth of the Gospel among its 
heathen inhabitants; ground them soundly in the 
faith, teaching them that there must be no com- 
promise, that they must turn to the true God, and 
worship Him in spirit and truth through Christ, 
abandoning all their idolatrous practices, that they 
must live as Christians lived in the apostolic days, 


not looking to emperors, or rulers, or men great in - 





the world’s eye for support, but to Christ the risen 
one alone.” 
“With God’s grace I will follow your counsel,” 
said Severus, to whom Gentianus had stretched out 
his hand. Jovinian also took it, and repeated with 
deep earnestness the same words, 
| “Now, my children, I feel myself sinking. My 

beloved Eugenia, I leave you with confidence under 
| the protection of Severus. Then, taking Julia’s hand, 
| he placed it in that of Jovinian. “May heaven give 

you life and strength, and may you, together, fight 
| the good fight of faith, and prove a blessing to each 
other, as God, in his lovingkindness, has ordained, 
that those united with His will shall ever be to one 
another.” 

Jovinian pressed Julia’s hand, “With her, I promise, 
thankfully and joyfully, to obey your wishes,” he said, 

Thus were Jovinian and Julia betrothed. 

The old man continued to address those grouped 
around him, while Rufina and the fossor kept watch 
at the two entrances to the chamber. 

The voice of Gentianus grew fainter and fainter. 
It ceased at last, and his children knew that his 
spirit had departed. 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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** Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say rejoice.” —Puit., iv. 4. 
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HE part of the epistle where these 
words occur is one of those little 
gems of thought and expression 
in which the letters of St. Paul 
abound, and it is peculiarly ap- 
propriate to this season.* It is 

an exhortation to Christian joy, followed by three 

suggestions of the way in which it may be mani- 
fested, and concluded by a promise that the obe- 
dience to these suggestions will end in the attain- 
ment of perfect and surpassing peace; and oh that 
we might learn this infallible method of Christian 
happiness! ‘The rolling year has again brought 
round to usa season hallowed by the very tenderest 
of religious memories, and enlivened beyond all 
others by the festivities of home. Now, so far as 
the joy of Christmas is a pure and noble joy, so far 
as it is inspired by golden memories which, like 
the reflections of sunrise flung by the East upon 
the West, transform themselves into golden hopes, 
so far, that is, as the joy of Christmas is a real 
joy, not galvanised by artificial excitements but 
inspired by genuine feelings, not gorged by un- 
worthy surfeiting, but sustained by gracious acts, 
so far does the light of God shine on it, so far 





* This sermon was preached at Christmas, 


should it by all means be cherished. The flowers 
that grow by the dusty wayside of duty are none 
so many that we can willingly let them die; the 
threads of gold in the dusk tissue of our days are 
none so bright that we can readily tarnish them. 
Much, it must be confessed, of the so-called hilarity 
of Christmastide is utterly false—inspired by false 
motives, maintained by false methods. Drunken 
riot, stupid gluttony, greedy acquisition, vapid 
idleness, pleasureless excitement; from all this we 
turn with disgust and weariness. It is but a 
ghastly imitation of true joy; it resembles true 
joy as little as the river of turbid lava from a 
volcano resembles the river of life from the throne 
of God. “Crede mihi, says St. Bernard, “ves 
severa est verum gaudium.’’—* Believe me, true joy 
is a serious thing”—chaste, and sweet, and simple, 
and spiritual. He who has once learnt the secret of 
it does not lightly lose it, and he possesses that of 
which the whole world, were it one solid chrysolite, 
could not re-supply the loss. And the secret can 
be learnt—though learnt only in one book, from 
one Master, in one school. That book is the book 
which saith, “ Great peace have they who love thy 
law;” that Master is He who saith, “ Learn of me, 
for I am meek and lowly of heart; ” that school is 
the school of the cross of Christ. Oh! that we 
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might learn, oh! that any one of us might fully 
learn this secret; oh! that we might open the 
gates of this heaven, which, as has well been said, 
is everywhere if we would but enter it, and almost 
nowhere because so few of us do. 

2. Let us then briefly glance at the Epistle of 
this morning's service, and let St. Paul—the best 
of all human teachers—tell us what surely we all 
desire to know, the way to be truly happy. 

“ Rejoice,” St. Paul says, “and ”—having said 
it often—“ again I will say rejoice.’ And as 
an element of this joy, let your sweetness, your 
reasonableness, be obvious to all men. Why so 
hot and angry? Why all this rivalry and self- 
assertion? Why such infinite trouble about such 
infinitesimal trifles? The Lord is at hand. And 
let that nearness of Christ also save you from over- 
anxiety. Be careful for nothing, but in every- 
thing—be it pain, or weariness, be it loss or 
bereavement, be it earthly longing or heavenly 
aspiration, be it trivial annoyance or heart-felt 
agony, be it remorse for the past or terror for the 
future—in everything, by prayer—which is the 
general outpouring of the soul, and supplication, 
which is its special entreaty, with thanksgiving— 
per’ evxapistias—with the perpetual eucharist of a 
grateful heart, and the frequent eucharist of the 
Holy Supper—let your requests ‘be made known 
unto God. Do this, and then God’s peace shall 
keep, shall stand sentry over, your hearts, and over 
every thought that issues from them, in Christ 
Jesus—in Him who came to enlighten, who died to 
save, who ever liveth to make intercession for us. 

“ Rejoice,” St. Paul says, “always.” But how 
remarkable, how specific, is the limitation — re- 
joice “in the Lord.” Elsewhere you cannot find 
joy : not in this vain world, with its perishing toys 
and fleeting ambitions; not in the senses, with 
their brief violence and remorseful satiety ; not in 
any earthly possession, not in any earthly person ; 
but in God, and God alone, manifested in Christ; 
and that is the sole reason why, without any un- 
reality, he can say, “ Rejoice in the Lord always.” 
The two words go closely together, for assuredly 
any joy that is not in the Lord is not, cannot be, a 
constant joy : it may be like the flash of a meteor, 
it cannot be like the shining of the sun; it may be 
like the laughter of idiots, it cannot be like the 
songs of heaven. With amazing unanimity, with 
wrathful bitterness reverberated in numberless 
voices from the great whispering-gallery of the 
world, comes the myriad-fold confession—How 
brief is the gleam of guilty pleasure, how intense 
and unbroken is the ensuing darkness; how short 
tie comedy, how long, how awful, the tragedy 
which follows it upon the stage. And as the 
bad joys of the world are worthless and ruinous, 


so are its mere gifts a most unsatisfying boon. | 


You would think that, if any persons, at any time, 


kings would at least be very proud and very 
happy on their coronation day; but history does 
not tell us so. We read of one queen of Eng- 
land, two centuries ago, how she nearly fainted 
under the weight of her crown; of another that 
the edge of the crown scored an angry mark of red 
upon her forehead. Of a recent king of England, 
who had spent thousands of pounds upon his royal 
robes, we are told that the weight of them nearly 
strangled him; and of another emperor—that 
great Napoleon, who rose from a humble and half- 
starved soldier to be the emperor of a mighty 
nation—that after he had been crowned with un- 
exampled splendour by the Pope in Notre Dame, 
he returned home, and, flinging his splendid robes 
to different corners of the room, declared that he 
had never spent in his life such tedious hours. 
And if this vain pomp and glory were all that life 
had to offer, who would care to live? But itis not 
so with the joy of holiness, the joy of seeing God’s 
face, the joy of being surely anchored amid life’s 
storms. Of this alone can we say, “ Rejoice 
always.” How many myriads must there be this 
Christmas-time, how many may there be at this 
moment, to whom, because they have not yet 
found the true joy, the exhortation to rejoice can 
but sound like a hollow mockery? “ Rejoice?” 
they say, in many tones—if I could give voice and: 
meaning to that sigh which ever rises from sad 
hearts, as of a wind in the sere autumn leaves. 
“ Rejoice,” the grown man murmurs, “ while I 
find the wide world so full of disappointments ? 
rejoice, when there lies in the grave all that my 
heart held dear? rejoice, when there will be sa 
many vacant places round my Christmas hearth ?” 
“Rejoice,” the mother moans, “when I think of 
that wee white rose—soft silken primrose fading 
tunelessly—whose little spirit fled from me to its 
Saviour’s feet?” ‘“ Rejoice,” the young man cries, 
while there seems to fall all over my life a blight 
of failure, or while I am the utter slave of some 
besetting sin?” “ Rejoice,’ asks the old man, 
“ while I think of my boy, my prodigal, still in his 
far-off land of famine, or still wasting his life in 
shame and vice; or while all my days are but a 
bitter struggle to keep away the wolf from the 
door; or while depression settles on my spirit in 
breadths of gloom ; or while, through the careless. 
ness or the fraud of others, one hour has swept 
the poor scrapings of a dozen years, which I had 
hoped to leave for the support of my family when. 
Ihad gone?” “You tell us to rejoice,” exclaim 
the sinful, and the unfortunate, and the ruined, 
and the disappointed, and the bereaved, “and, lo! 
the word wakes no responsive echo in our hearts, 
unless it be the sob of the drowning life, or the 
sound as of subterranean laughter from the depths 
below.” And yet, my brethren, St. Paul says, and 
‘those who are servants of the same Master as 
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St. Paul say, Rejoice all of you; aye, though ye 
be hungry and thirsty, though ye be weary and 
heavy-laden, still rejoice. Rejoice, O broken- 
hearted mother, O weeping prodigal, O remorse- 
ful sinner, O ruined man; aye, and rejoice always 
—in infirmities, in afflictions, in distresses. Ifthe 
words sound to you like the voice of one that 
mocketh, that is a proof that you have not yet 
learnt, as you may learn, the secret of that joy ; 
for the Christian can rejoice always. His joy is an 
inalienable possession; custom cannot stale it, 
nor poverty alter, nor pain prevent, nor disap- 
pointment chill. 
death’s arrow fails harmless at its feet. And 
why? Because.it is joy in the Lord. Place joy 
elsewhere, and it can neither last nor be real: 
place it in riches, and the rust cankers it; place 
it in pleasure, and at the end it biteth like a 
serpent ; but place it in God, and it is unassail- 
able as His strength, and permanent as His eter- 
nity. “When I sit in the darkness,” says the 
prophet Micah, “the Lord shall be my light.” 


Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither | 


shall there be fruit in the vine; the labour of the 
olive shall fail, and the field shall give no meat; 
the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice in 
the Lord, I will joy in the God of salvation.” 

3. Yes, my brethren, this joy is a secret—a secret 
of Christianity, and of Christianity alone. The 
Stoics, indeed, had learnt a perfect resignation to 
misfortune, but it was a strain and an agony to 
them ; and I know no book more unspeakably sad 
even in its nobleness than the little Golden Pas- 
sional of Marcus Aurelius, which, if the very purest, 
is also the very saddest product of all pagan 
thought. How different was it with those early 
Christians, who not ouly did not dread misfortune’s 
angry mien, but even smiled at it, and whose 
absolute exultation, even under anguish, excited 
in the minds of the heathen an envy so bitter, an 
astonishment so intense. ‘To them it was no 
paradox to say, “As sorrowful yet always rejoic- 
ing.” They did not even see any contradiction 
between rejoicing in the Lord always and being 
in heaviness through manifold temptations. But 
is if not an incontestable proof of the genuineness 
of this Epistle that its key-note is joy; that it is 
pre-eminently the epistle of joy ; that twelve times 
over in four short chapters it speaks of joy; that 
St. Paul has even to apologise for the tautology 
with which he insists on joy; that as Bengel has 
said the summary of the whole Epistle is “ Gaudeo, 
gaudete”—‘I rejoice, rejoice ye?” It thus a yet 
nobler version of the xalpere «al xatpouev—* rejoice 
ye, we too rejoice,” which were the only words 
uttered by the messenger who first made his way 
from Marathon to Athens, as he sank dead on the 


Man cannot cheat us of it; even | 


joy, if in death yet also in victory, but no gleam of 


victory was gilding the approaching death of Paul. 
Look in at him as he writes the letter. A poor, 
aged, broken, despised prisoner, lis face disfigured, 
his brain tortured by acute ophthalmia, the marks 
on that body (brands of the Lord Jesus he called 
them) of five Jewish dagellations, three Roman 
scourgings, chained night and day in utter weari- 


| ness to brutal legionaries who hated their prisoners 





because they hated the task of guarding them, at 
the mercy of an insane tyrant, forsaken by well- 
nigh every friend; this is he who makes even the 
rude soldier look up with astonishment mingled 
with his contempt, by dictating to Timothy the 
message for his Philippians, “ Rejoice, rejoice.” 
Why, even John’s eagle spirit, as you read in the 
Gospel, failed him for a moment in that close dun- 
geon at Makur, but there is no doubt, no failing, 
nothing but a triumphant serenity in this happy, 
this glorious, this indomitable old man. 

4. But not content with merely exhorting his 
Philippians to joy, St. Paul also gives them also 
the secrets of it. They are three—moderation, 
faith, prayer—at which we will very briefly glance. 

“Let your moderation”—or, as an eminent 
writer prefers to render it—* your sweet reason- 
ableness be known unto all men,” he says. It is 
hard by any one English word to give the many- 
sided completeness of the original conception. 
This émeuesz, or moderation, is at once the control 
of the temper and the limitation of the desires ; it is 
the opposite of passion, of self-assertion, of morbid 
irritability, of unjust suspicion, the opposite of all 
those wretched gnawing discontents of a heart, 

* Which fancies, like to vermin in the nut, 
Have fretted all to dust and bitterness.” 

What are the deepest inward clements of the 
21uman misery which so abounds in life? Are they 
not on the one hand the lusts and desires of the 
flesh in their abuse; and on the other the self- 
assertion, the graspingness, the touchy unreason- 
ableness, which so far from accepting the Divine 
rule of thinking of itself humbly, ever sets itself 
above its proper value, instead ef being content 
with less than its due, ever claims more than its 
own due, and gives to others less than theirs. 
Eliminate these elements from the soul, and the 
soul becomes a temple; eliminate them from the 
life of man, and earth becomes once more a para- 
dise. “Truly it seems to me,” says a sad modern 
thinker, ‘as 1 gather in my mind the evidences ot 
insane religion, degraded art, merciless war, sulleu 
toil, delectable pleasure, and vain or vile hope in 
which the nations of the world have lived, it seems 
to me as if the race was still halt-serpent, not yet 
extricated from its clay, a lacertine brood of bitter- 
ness, the glory of it emaciated with cruel hunger 
and blotted with venomous stain, and the track of 


first threshold his foot had reached; for that was a | it, on the leaf a glittering slime, in the sand a 
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useless furrow.” ‘The words are too passionate 
and too one-sided; but were there no moderation, 
no sweet reasonableness in the world, as, thank 
God, there is some yet left to us, then they would 
be absolutely true. Oh, let us then at best strive 
to learn for ourselves this secret of happiness, that 
it may be true at least for us, if not for the world in 
which we live. Would you be happy? with one 
voice you answer yes! ‘Then, if you would indeed 
be happy, be meek and lowly, drive from your soul 
alike the degrading passions and the petty mean- 
nesses, alike the wild boars that trample the polluted 
vineyard and the little foxes that spoil the budding 
vines ; think as little as possible about yourself or 
your real troubles, or your imaginary wrongs; 
let it be nothing to you what one is famed for, 
or for what another is preferred; accept the con- 
ditions of life, not with futile murmur, not with 
wearying complaint, but as God sends them, and 
sends with them at least the power to make them 
noble ; renounce, give up, deny yourself, think 
others better than yourself; in one word, take up 
your cross. This is to be happy; this is to lose 
your life that you may find it; this is to know 
what is meant by righteousness and peace, and 
joy in believing. It is midnight, the darkness is 
black, the wind howls, tke storm is raging, the vast 
billows shatter themselves into briny spray upon 
the crag, but it is safe, it is warm, it is bright 
within the lighthouse tower; the wave does not 
quench, the wind does not shake the silver beacon 
that looks forth with steady lustre into the storm 


** Woe hurricanes beat ever at the gates, 
But all is still within.” * 


2. Here, then in this wide-reaching moderation, 
this sweetness, this self-abnegation, this self- 
control, this reasonableness, you have one secret of 
happiness : 

** This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall ; 


Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing yet hath all.” 


But there is, besides moderation, another secret; 
it is trust in God. Next to passion, the worst 
enemy of human happiness is care. Alas! how 
few hearts, how very few, areeexempt from it; alas! 
how many faces, how many even of those which I 
now look upon, are full of it. Iam not now mainly 
speaking of that dreadful retributive care which 
sin involves—the eread of detection, the dread of 
consequences, the consciousness of an alienated 
Maker, the listening to an avenging footstep that 
follows us, the fearful looking for of something to 
come, the wild beast whose quick and savage pants 
you hear as he lies crouched close beside the gate 
of life. Besides this there are the ordinary, slow, 
crushing, dull, grinding cares of daily life; the 
cares of a family, the cares of a business, the cares 
of earning a livelihood, the cares of loss inflicted 
on trustful prudence by rascally fraud. No one 


| can be really happy who cannot drive away these 
| harpies, no one happy about whose heart or 
hearth is heard the flapping of unclean wings, of 
| these “meagre, discontented spirits—spirits of 
| wasted energy, of unappeased famine, of un- 
satisfied desire.” If St. Paul could not disenchant 
us of these it would be vain that he should tell us 
to rejoice; but he can. For this over-anxiety is 
disenchanted by simple trust in God, by the belief, 
by the conviction, that we are dearer to Him than 
to ourselves; that if we truly seek Him even our 
sins shall be forgiven, and much more therefore 
shall our wants be supplied; that if we seek first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness all 
other things shall be added unto us. 

7. And we can get this exemption from over- 
anxiety by that which also constitutes the third 
element of Christian joy—which is prayer, and that 
thanksgiving which is a part of prayer. Be over- 
anxious for nothing, says St. Paul, but as aremedy 
against this, in everything by prayer and suppli- 
cation with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known unto God. For God is the source of 
our life; in Him we liveand move and have our 
being. Apart from Him, life is not so much life 
asa living death ; we only live when we look up to 
Him, when we are in conscious communion with 
Him, when we feel that He holds us by the hand. 
What a breath of air is to expiring embers, 
what the evening dew is to the parched flowers of 
sultry fields, that to the Christian’s soul is the 
effect of prayer. He who does not naturally and 
constantly uplift his soul to God in prayer, is 
ignorant of the first and most necessary source and 
element of Christian joy. He is as one who is 
thirsty and sits by rivers of living waters, but has 
no means wherewith to draw from the crystal 
stream. And so lastly, by these means—though 
by these alone—shall peace, a peace infinite and 
perfect, stand sentry at the gates of your care- 
beleaguered, sin-assaulied hearts. And if you ask 
where the peace shall be found, St. Paul answers 
in Jesus,—in Him who, as at this time, was born 
at Bethlehem. Oh, in spirit let us seek Him there! 

**Cold on His cradle the dew-drops are shining, 
Low lies His head with the beasts of the stall ; 
Angels adore Him in slumber reclining, 
Maker ard monarch and Saviour of all.” 

“Peace Ileave with you,” He said, “ My peace I 
give unto you: not as the world giveth give I 
unto you.” Not as the world giveth. It is a 
thing unspeakable. It is not only the hope of the 
future, but the fruition of the present; not only 
the looking forward to heaven hereafter, but the 
possession of heaven now. As gold in the heat 
of the furnace is melted but unconsumed, as a 
lamp in the midnight is encircled by the darkness 
but unquenched, even “so thou shalt keep him in 





perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee.” 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. FovurtH SERIEs. 


Chapter to be read—-Lev. xvi. 


the feasts. How many were there, and 
how often kept? Would always remind 
Israelites of God’s goodness in different 
ways, but must often think of their 
sins; as whole nation received great mercies, so whole 
people joined in great sin, eg., worship of calf, 
murmurings on many occasions. Therefore nation’s 
sins must be atoned for. Individual sins atoned for 
daily by daily sacrifices, One great day in year for 
atoning for national sins. 

I. Tue Hicu-priest. (Read 1—19). Let children 
observe the time when this day was appointed. Two 
of Aaron’s sons had offered strange fire—what were 
their names? (Num. xvi. 1). Punished with death. 
Remind how Aaron himself had made golden calf at 
Sinai; therefore, priests themselves sinners, and 
needed forgiveness. This day of atonement, then, 
for priests and people once a year, on tenth day of 
seventh month (ver. 29), just before feast of Taber- 
nacles. This avery solemn day. Call attention to 
these points:—(1) The robes. What was the high- 
priest to wear? (ver. 4). Not the ephod of blue and 
gold, nor the breast-plate of onyx stones (Ex. xxxix. 
5, 6); but very simple linen clothes, This no day 
for gorgeous apparel; rather for lowly garments; 
token of shame and humility. (2) The victims. 
Fifteen altogether; but most important were the 
bullock for himself and the goat for the people. 
Picture the scene of the latter :—Two goats brought 
to door of tabernacle; people all assembled, and 
watching ; a solemn casting of lots; one goat ehosen 
for life, the other for death. Now Aaron has himself 
to kill the bullock. On other days priests offer 
the sacrifices; on this solemn day the high priest 
himself. (3) The offering. Remind children of 
previous lesson on Tabernacle, and describe the 
parts. Outside in court stood brazen altar, on 
which sacrifices offered up; the building itself, 
holy place, with altar of incense, candlestick, and 
table of shew-bread; then the most holy place, or 
holy of holies. It is this latter which Aaron is now 
going to enter. See what he does. First, takes 
censer of coal from altar, and hands full of sweet 
incense; with these passes through holy place, 
pushes aside veil separating from holy of holies, 
and enters the latter. What is there? The ark, 
symbol of God’s presence. At once he puts the 
incense on the fire, smoke rises, clouds cover mercy- 
seat. Goes back to brazen altar; fetches some blood 
of bullock (for whom was that killed ?), sprinkles 
with finger before mercy-seat seven times—perfect 
number—and thus makes atenement. Meanwhile 
people praying without. They watch for his return, 
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He has been before the mercy-seat, in presence of 
God. Is he safe? Will he return? Yes; he has 
offered the blood, and so been accepted. He is at 
one (atonement means at-one-ment) with God. 

Now he has to offer for the people. What was 
their victim? So the goat is killed, and the same 
ceremony gone through with its blood, and the people 
are accepted too—saved by the blood. What more 
remains to be done? People sin not only in lives 
and conduct, but in religion, even priests sometimes. 
Remind of Eli’s sons (1 Sam. ii. 13) taking more than 
their due of the sacrifice. So, too, when bring sacri- 
fice without faith, as Cain. Therefore altar itself 
must be purified. 

II. THz PrortE. (Read 20—28.)—So far have 
had the high-priest killing victim, and offering 
blood for himself and people. Now see people’s part. 
What must they do? The live goat brought for- 
ward in sight of all the people. What does Aaron 
do? All stand still whilst Aaron openly in their 
name confesses sin. What a solemn moment! Whole 
congregation confessing sin; remembering sins of 
whole year; things done; things left undone; 
quarrels, tempers, injuries, &c., all confessed, and in 
a figure laid on the goat. What is then done to it? 
Innocent goat bearing nation’s sins, sent away to 
wilderness. Now all over; priest and people par- 
doned and accepted; atonement complete. 

III. Ture Type. (Read Heb. ix. 7—14.) Not left 
in doubt as to teaching of all this. St. Paul shows 
how all point to Christ. What did He put off when 
He came to this world ? (Phil. ii. 7.) In lowly garb 
of servant took our nature, and made atonement. 
What did He offer? Yes, Himself; sinless lamb of 
God. Made sin for us (2 Cor. v. 21.) Where was 
He offered? Outside the city of Jerusalem; type of 
heaven. Where did He take his blood? Oifers it 
constantly before mercy-seat of heaven, continuing 
to make intercession. For whose sins did Christ do 
this? Then what must we do? confess all our sins; 
think of all the past sins of childhood, youth; sins of 
omission and commission, sins against friends, pa- 
rents, brothers, and sisters, sins at home and at 
school. Take all to Christ; lay them on Him. He 
is able and willing to forgive all. Then shall de- 
part rejoicing, asking for help to sin no more. 


Questions to be answered. 
1. What was this fast-day called, and why? 
2. What were the principal victims ? 
8. Describe the offering as made by the high- 
priest. 
4, Describe his visit to the holy of holies. 
5. What part did the people take ? 
6. Show how the whole service was typical. 
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‘* Sweet rose, the blossoms on thy tree 
Were born to aid a lover’s plea.” —p, 378. 
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THE 
* ~ WEET rose, the blossoms on thy tree 
S 


Were born to aid a lover’s plea ; 
*Tiis summer weather, love will last, 
And thou shalt know no winter blast ; 
But at the first pinch false love goes— 
And falls the rose! 


Letter of love, how oft hast thou 

Spread thy soft blushes o’er the brow ; 

What moments as some tender pair 

Have not found courage to declare 

A secret, which thy leaves disclose, 
Thou lovely rose! 


She treasures thee, fond simple girl, 
As though thou wert a priceless pearl ; 
But he who plucked thee was untrue, 
Or sleeps beneath some churchyard yew— 
So things fall out, in sober prose-— 

Poor faded rose! 


HELEN 


ROSE. 


So things fall out, so mortals build, 

So this life’s hopes go unfulfilled ; 

So true souls lavish all their store, 

Then fancy they can love no more ; 

But at God’s word the dry stream flows— 
Thou withered rose! 


And He who crossed, for reasons wise, 
Hopes once so bright, himself supplies, 
In lieu of lover false or dead, 
And bids her love Him in their stead, 
Yea, till her happy spirit glows 

Like Sharon’s rose ; 


And she shall deck His temple bower, 
With all her soul’s new wakened power ; 
His Cross has made her love complete, 
And she shall walk—for she is meet— 

| His Paradise, which never knows 

| One fading rose ! G. S. OurRaM. 





QUATERMAINE; 


OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


ae CHAPTER XLVII. 
) | NOT TO BE PERSUADED. 


y) HE blank astonishment which 








was Helen's first emotion, 
soon gave place to other and 
graver feelings; and when 
Maurice Dunlop ventured to 
look up, the reproach in her 
eyes made him gnaw his lip 
angrily, and release her 
hands with a gesture of annoyance. 

“You are displeased with me; you 
think I have been deliberately deceiving 
you!” he exclaimed. 

“T shall be very glad if you can prove 
to the contrary,” she said, quietly. “It is not 
pleasant to think that my confidence in you has been 
misplaced.” 

“You are not justified in thinking that it has,” he 
answered, eagerly. “If I have deferred explaining 
to you that your objections to this partnership were 
made too late, it has been solely because I hoped that 
time and my reasonings would induce you to see that 
your very tender conscience need not be troubled at 
what I have done.” 

‘‘Neither time nor the most specious arguments 
you can employ will ever induce me to believe that 
one’s conscience ean be too tender,” she answered. 

“Does my liege lady refuse to let me sometimes 


“LOST 


IN THE WINNING.” 


judge for myself?” he demanded, with an attempt to 
speak lightly, and treat the affair as a trivial one. 

“No, Maurice; but neither will I be false to my 
own sense of right and wrong ; and I repeat—though 
with deep regret that we should be at issue—that 
nothing you can urge will reconcile me either to the 
step you have taken, or the concealment you have 
practised.” 

“I was afraid you would be vexed about it,” 
he confessed, “and it is this fear, and this alone, 
that has kept me silent so long. But you will be 
reasonable, my love? you will give me a dispas- 
sionate hearing, while I try and convince you that 
under the circumstances I have only acted as—as 
any other man would have done.” 

Helen did not reply, aud, construing her silence as 
asign of relenting, he hastened to enter upon his 
defence. 

“It is not an occupation that one would have 
chosen, I admit this; and it was not until after 
much consideration that I determined to enter into 
it. I began to see that all trades have their dis- 
advantages as well as their advantages; that in 
every thing we undertake, it is impossible—struggle 
as much as we will—to keep always to the line. In 
fact, one must, in business transactions, no matter 
what their nature, allow oneself some latitude.” 

“ Do you think that men whom I could uame—men 
who by their probity as much as their industry have 
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made themselves famous—guided their course by such 
maxims?” Helen queried. “No, Maurice,no! There 
must be God's blessing on our labours, or the success 
that attends them can only be false and hollow.” 

“So you think; so you have read; of real life 
you have no experience. Living quietly first in your 
father’s house and then here, you can have no con- 
ception how difficult it is fora man to mingle with 
his fellows and act up to your ideas of what is or is 
not right,” 

* Do not call them my ideas,” said Helen, earnestly. 
‘** Have I ever professed to be better or wiser than 
yourself? Is there not the same standard for both, 
for all of us?” 

“True, but it is not as easy for me to attain to it 
as for you.” 

« Are you not arguing against yourself?” she asked. 
“Tf you are more easily led into temptation than I 
am, is not that an additional reason why you should 
be more careful to avoid it?” 

“Nay, love, it is more manly to defy it,” he re- 
torted, as he drew himself up proudly. ‘I hope to 
prove to you that a man, whatever his calling, may 
attend his church regularly, and live in every respect 
@ moral and consistent life. It is what I intend to 
do, I assure you,” 

“That is,” said Helen, ironically, “you propose 
to employ yourself during the week in fostering 
the propensity that makes so many of your fellow- 
creatures drunkards and criminals, and when Sun- 
day comes round—satisfied with your gains, or, as 
you phrased it a little while ago, with the luxurious 
home this traffic enabled you to afford yourself—you 
will take your ease, and exhibit yourself to the world 
as a moral and consistent man. Maurice, for shame! 
Can you really impose upon yourself with such 
reasoning as this?” 

“* Now you are rushing to extremes!” Mr. Dunlop 
exclaimed ; “and it appears to be no use going over 
the old ground, and reminding you that if the weak 
or the ignorant will be intemperate, I cannot help it. 
Just ask yourself seriously if I shall be committing 
any great sin in spending so many hours per day in 
the counting-house of Messrs. Reden. With the 
actual sale of the spirits they distil I shall have 
nothing to do, absolutely nothing.” 

He waited anxiously to hear what she would say 
to this; and when Helen, who was leaning her head 
on her hand, remained silent, he chose to think that 
she was convinced, and might be coaxed into good- 
humour. 

“IT think my dear little girl begins to see that she 
has been too hard upon me; that I have done 
nothing very blamable after all.” 

“TI was wondering to myself,’ she answered at 
last, “ how it is you cannot comprehend that all your 
arguments are wide of the mark. I ask, is the course 
you are following a right one? and your answer is 
the evasive one—it is expedient. I urge that it is 





lending oneself to what is vile and degrading—you 
remind me directly that it pays well.” 

“Can we live in this world and get on without 
money-making ? ” 

** Perhaps not; but we may do our best to make 
it honourably,” was Helen’s reply. ‘“ Ever since you 
determined to settle in England you have been seek- 
ing—not some enterprise in which you could embark 
without losing your self-respect, but the one that 
promised the highest and quickest returns, This, in 
my opinion, was mistake the first, and it has led you 
into others.” 

“T cannot agree with you,’ Mr. Dunlop sullenly 
interposed. ‘‘ Every man is justified in looking after 
his interests.” 

“But not in forgetting his heavenly ones. In 
sober, sorrowful earnest, I repeat, Maurice, that it 
has been a mistake, and that your character has 
degenerated through it.” 

“ Helen, this is cruelly harsh!” he exclaimed, in 
his displeasure. ‘Are you yourself perfection that 
you condemn me for what, when you have said the 
worst of it, is but an error of judgment? You were 
not so self-righteous before you made the acquain- 
tance of Mrs. Rayne and her party. I begin to think 
that you are seeking for an excuse to break with 
me.” 

Helen laid her clasped hands on the arm of the 
angry man, and looked up in his face. 

“Hush, Mavrice! you do not really mean this! 
Are we not equally weak and faulty? But how could 
I let my sense of my own shortcomings hinder me 
from trying to hold you back when you are making 
a false step? You call me self-righteous; is it be- 
cause the more Christian lives I see others live has 
raade me look into my own heart, and strive to over- 
come my besetting sins ?” 

“T find no fault with you, my Helen,” he replied, 
“except when you permit yourself tobe biassed by 
other people, and adopt their prejudices.” 

“If I have adopted any prejudices I am sorry 
for it,’ she said. “I certainly have not taken 
counsel with any one respecting your affairs. My 
reason for disliking this partnership I have already 
given you; my conscience tells me that it is not 
right, and nothing you have advanced will convince 
me to the contrary.” 

Mr. Dunlop sat for several minutes wrestling with 
his vexation, and then abruptly demanded what she 
would have him do. ‘‘ I cannot withdraw myself from 
Reden’s firm,” he added, “ without incurring a heavy 
loss, and exposing myself to much unpleasantness. I 
think you will have to agree to my remaining where 
I am until I can see my way clear to making an 
alteration without fuss or publicity. Do you consent 
to this?” 

‘Is not my yes or no a mere matter of form?” 
she could not resist saying, when he pressed her to 
decide. “If you cannot relinquish your position 
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without greater sacrifices than you are disposed to 
make, what can you do except retain it?” 

“* But it will make no difference betwixt you and 
me, dear Helen.” 

“TI do not know,” she answered, sorrowfully; “I 
do not feel at present as if I could forgive you for 
deceiving me, or place confidence in you again.” 

“You have pledged yourself to be my wife,” he 
reminded her, “and I shall hold you to your promise. 
It is for your sake that I have been eager to be rich; 
and if I have been in error it was my love for you 
that led me into it.” 


| and would have devoted herself to her entirely if she 
| had not discovered how bitterly Mrs. Irby was feel- 
| ing her own inability to be more frequently with her 
| ailing child. After some hesitation—for it was 
| pleasanter to sit with Milly than to plunge into 
| the domestic worries of a household in which there 
| was a lack of ready money, and frowning trades- 

people were daily visitors—Helen went bravely to 
| the assistance of the much-tried mother. An hour 

or two in the kitchen—where her quietly decisive 
/manner effected more reforms than all Mrs, Irby’s 
| fretting—and a little timely aid given daily to Miss 


Anxious to do him all justice, Helen permitted Bent in the school-room, won her such grateful 
herself to be persuaded that this might be true; and thanks that she felt ashamed not to have discovered 
although she firmly declared that she would not con- | sooner how useful she could be. 
sent to marry as long as Mr. Dunlop remained in the Both Mr. Irby and the medical man concurred in 
firm of Reden Brothers, it was with no harsh re- ‘talking so hopefully of Milly’s condition that Helen 
proaches—on the contrary, she was so gentle,so calm permitted herself to think with them she would 
in her demeanour, that he went back to town flattering regain her strength as soon as the weather became 
himself that a little patience and perseverance would milder. She had no distressing cough, no tangible 
bear down her opposition, and all would be well. disease; it is true that the old nurse shook her head, 
He might have felt less elated could he have seen and pronounced that the dear child was wasting 
her, as with fevered cheeks and knitted brows, she away; but Mr. Irby prognosticated wonders from the 
sat late into the night, pondering over his conduct. | air of southern France, whither he still proposed to 
The ideal Maurice Dunlop was fast fading away, and carry her as soon as she felt equal to the journey, 
leaving in its place a worldly, scheming man, who and every one tried to think with him. Only Milly 
sneered at religion, Whenever she was striving and | herself knew the truth, and did not shrink from it. 
yearning for better things, she was forced to see that “Ought not some one to undeceive papa?” she 
he had no sympathy with her, and would eventually quietly said to Helen one day, when he had just left 
separate her from those friends who had awakened in them. “I have tried to do so myself, but he looks 
her the aspirations at which he scoffed. Like many so distressed as soon as I approach the subject, that 
another self-willed girl, she had known no peace till I am not able to go on. I wish you or mamma 
the idol she had set up was granted to her, and then would ask him to give up all thoughts of taking me 
it proved to be but clay—untempered clay—after all. , abroad.” 

“ But, dear, the change might do you indescribable 
CHAPTER XLVIII. | good,” Helen urged. 

WITH MILLY. | Do you really think so? Ah! you try to hope 
HELEN did not find it easy to shake off the anxiety with him that it would; but when you look at me so 
oppressing her; on the contrary, it seemed to sorrowfully—you, and mamma, and Clive—I can read 
strengthen every time she reflected on what had what your eyes are saying. I shall never get better, 
oecurred ; but she had sufficient self-control to veil Helen, never; but I hope I shall not linger very long, 
this under a tranquil demeanour. to be a trouble to poor mamma.” 

It was doubtless a good thing for her that she was “Do you feel no fear of death, Milly—none ?” 
taken very much out of herself just then. Milly whispered her awed cousin, scarcely able to command 
was never able to leave her chamber after the her voice at all. She had seen death but seldom, 
evening Mr. Dunlop brought her the bunch of and began to tremble at the thought that it was so 
exotics that paved the way to his long-meditated near. 
avowal. Mr. Irby playfully chided her for what he But Milly’s calm 
called her idleness, and asserted that it was the faltered. 
winterly aspect of everything out of doors that made “Am I afraid to die?” she repeated, turning her 
her prefer a cosy room and bright fire; and Milly head a little that she might gaze at the sky. ‘‘ Not 
smiled placidly, and admitted that the cold might now. Some two years ago I was ill; not seriously, 
have something to do with her disinclination to lift but the physician who was called in told Miss Bent 
her head from her pillows; but when her father pre- | I was not likely to be long-lived; and when I got 
dicted that she would be better on the morrow, she | well again, and was enjoying the sweet spring air 
made no reply, but lay and listened with a wistful and the flowers, his words came back to my mind, 
look in the eyes that had grown so unnaturally | and made me feel miserable and wicked. To have 





though feeble tones never 








large and bright. 
Helen was one of her most constant attendants, 


| to die, to leave this dear home of mine, and the many 
I love and who love me, seemed too dreadful to be 
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borne! The thought haunted and weighed upon my | 


of self-control harassed and agitated the invalid 


mind night and day, till Clive found out what ailed | sadly, prevented as often as he would be amenable to 


me. 
for comfort. Dear, kind Clive, he was so patient 
with me! I am very glad my white rose-tree was 
saved, It will often remind him how he led me to 
look up from this beautiful earth to a still fairer one. 
No, Iam not afraid for myself,’ she added, after a 
pause. “It’s only when I think of mamma, Helen. 
How can I leave her ? 
go, and whenever I picture her grief my heart fails 
me. My poor, poor mother!” 

And then the natural yearnings of human love 
revealed themselves in the sobs that shook her 
weakened frame; and Helen was terrified at the 
consequences of this conversation, and would have 
gone in search of help if Milly had not forbidden it. 

“ Don’t call any one; I will not cry again. Iam 
so glad I have been able to talk to you without re- 
serve; every one seems loath to face the fact that I 
am dying, and yet they all see that it is so. Do you 
think it would console mamma to know that the love 
of life has quite left me ? that it’s only when I think 
of her I get restless and unhappy. If I could hear 
her say that she is content to let me go, and will 
come to me by-and-by, I could close my eyes and 
ask nothing, wish nothing, but just to be taken away 
when God wills it.” 

‘“*Mamma is very fond of you, Helen,” 
on presently. 
her ? ” 

“What can I say or do, who have none of your 
ebild-like faith, none of your submission. Shall I 
not miss you so dreadfully that I cannot bear to 
think of it, you have been so dear to all of us!” 
and Helen now wept so unrestrainedly that it was 
Milly who had to play the comforter. 

“Tt’s for the best, cousin mine, and I shall still 
be dear to you when I’m in heaven. We’ll not rebel, 
just because we don’t know why this has happened; 
perhaps there are dark days coming upon us, and I 
should have been a burden on poor mamma; you 
know I never had any talents, like my sisters, nor did 
I ever feel strong enough to exert myself much; 
think, then, what a trial I should have been to my 
friends! Are the snowdrops above the ground in 
my garden? I should like to see the first snowdrops. 
They planted some in the shape of a heart, in the 
grave of a little cousin of mine, and I used to go 
and watch for the up-springing of those pure white 
blossoms in the spring.” 

Excited by the conversation, her mind was be- 
ginning to wander, and Helen did not venture to con- 
tinue the subject ; it was the last time they spoke so 
fully to each other, for Milly now grew weaker and 
weaker so perceptibly, that even Mr. Irby could no 


she went 
“You ’ll do what you can to comfort 





T need not tell you where he taught me to look | his wife’s entreaties or Helen’s remonstrances. 


The cloud of sorrow had settled down heavily on 
that household just then. Mrs, Irby was desperately 
striving to stave off her husband’s creditors lest they 
| Seized upon what remained of his property, and should 
| disturb the last moments of her child. Yet, when 


| does sorrow come without bringing mercies in its 
She is not willing to let me | 


lap to those who will receive them? The cares of the 


| day sank into insignificance as soon as she entered 
; the chamber where Milly lay awaiting the winged 


messenger whose summons she had ceased to fear. 
Mrs. Irby had fallen into a habit of going there 
when twilight began to creep over the earth, for then 
the children were gathered around the nursery fire, 
and their father indulging in a doze, and Helen, now 
so thoughtful for others, would take care that no one 
intruded upon those hours, so few and so sacred, 
Milly was too humble, too shy to expatiate on her 
own feelings; but her tender caresses, each of which 
savoured of the coming separation, her whispered 
prayers, not for herself, but those she was leaving, 
and, above all, the trust that sustained her when 
her weakness became so painful that every hour was 
a long struggle for breath, impressed themselves 
ineffaceably on the soul of the stricken woman who 
watched over her. There came a time when some- 
thing of the peace that shone on Milly’s pale face 
was seen also on the brow of her mother; when the 
children, who with lowered voices and hushed foot- 
steps came to give dear Milly their good-night kiss, 
told each other that mamma was kinder than she 
used to be, and the servants hurried with tearful 
respect to obey the lightest request of the mistress 
whose grief was elevating and purifying her. Aye, 
and there came an hour, when Clive Elsley, half fear- 
fully, asked the question, ‘‘ Can you yield our darling 
to the waiting angels without murmuring?” and 
although the mother’s lips were unsteady, and her 
tears streamed forth, her “ Yes” was unhesitatingly 
spoken. 

It jarred upon Helen to go from that quiet chamber, 
as she was often forced to do, and listen to Mr. Dun- 
lop’s complaints of seeing so little of her, and ex- 
postulations on the risk «f her own health suffering 
by such constant attendance upon Milly. He per- 
sisted, too, in entering into long details of his work 
and his profits, of the charming little cottage resi- 
dence at St. Margaret’s he had taken, and, aided 
by the suggestions of Mrs. Veriston, commenced 
furnishing. If more selfish considerations had not 
been set aside by her affection for the dying girl, she 
would have resented the way in which he was 
ignoring the offence he had given, and his evident 
impression that by his apologies and professions of 


longer refuse to believe in her danger, and his noisy | penitence he had induced her to condone his remain- 
, repinings had to be soothed and endured with, and | ing in the distillery. But she could neither dispute 
. his presence in the sick chamber, where his want ' nor argue just now; and she tried to conceal the 
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sickening repugnance with which she turned from 
the gay patterns of damask and chintz brought for 
her to select from. 

“Milly has expressed a wish to see you, and bid 
you farewell,’ she told him one day, when he had 
been expatiating on the respective merits of floor- 
cloth and kamptulicon, till she could bear it no 
longer. ‘“ Will you go up-stairs now? She may not 
be with us when you come again.” 

But he was visibly embarrassed. 

“If you very much wish it, I suppose I must, 
though I really would rather not. You can say all 
sorts of kind things for me, you know, but I have 
such a horror of death-bed scenes that I hope youll 
spare me.” 

“There is nothing painful in the sight of Milly’s 
gentle face.” 

“ Perhaps not, but as I know so litile of her, and am 
pressed for time Oh! by-the-bye, did I give you 
Mrs. Veriston’s note? She is so urgent for you to go 
to her if only for a day ; for she says thereare several 





JESSIE’S 





AQOTHER, do tell me what is the mat- 


affairs, Christie. You know how 
badly the crops have turned out this year, and how 
many of our best cattle have died. I fear we shall 
have a hard struggle to keep the farm.” 

“Oh, mother, we’ve always lived here, and father’s 
so fond of the place; how could we leave now?” 

“It would be a great sorrow indeed, which we 
must all do our best to prevent. Are you willing, 
my dear boy, to bear your part?” 

* Certainly, mother, what can I do? ” 

«Try and submit cheerfully, for our sakes, to what 
I know will give you much pain.” 

“ What is it, mother?” 

“We shall be obliged to dispose of several of our 
horses ; your pony must go toa.” 

“Oh, mother!” exclaimed Christie, “I could not 


part with Jessie; anything but that! Tl help you | 
in every way; I’ll do with half food; I’]l never ask | 


for new clothes; I’ll work hard on the farm; but 
leave me Jessie.” 


“ Christie,’ said his mother, putting her arm | 


round his neck, while her eyes again filled with tears, 
“I’m very sorry, so is your father, but we can only 
afford to keep the necessary work horses, and as 
there was a good offer for the pony, he thought it 
better to agree at once.” 

«Then Jessie is already sold? ” 

«Yes, dear; but won’t you try not to distress 
your father by letting him see your sorrow?” 


ter; father looks so grave, and you | 


“We’ve been talking over our | 


| little arrangements that cannot be made till you have 
| been consulted. The change will do you good, Helen. 
If you knew how haggard you look, how ill, you 
would take a litile pity on yourself, if you have no 
consideration for the anxiety I am suffering on your 
account.” 

“TI cannot leave Milly,” was all the response he 
obtained; and he went away murmuring to himself 
that Helen should be so much engrossed in “ those 


’ 


Irbys”’ as to have scarcely a thought to spare for 
him. 

Before he came again the cause of his complain 
was no more. In that quiet twilight hour she loved 
so well, with her hand clasped in Mrs. Irby’s, and a 
bunch of snowdrops the little ones had brought her 
lying on her pillow, Milly had stroked the cheek of 
her mother, feebly striven to draw her head down 
beside her own, and then, like a weary child, fallen 
asleep, to wake where pain and sorrow shall come 
never more. 





(Zo be continued. ) 


MASTERS. 


| Who has bought her, and when does she go?” 
| «My, Weston, for his son, and she is to be sent 
| for to-morrow morning.” 
“Master Harry! Ah yes! he has his wish now; 
| he always coveted Jessie!” Then, rushing out of the 
| house, Christie flung himself down on the grass, and 
| gave vent to the sobs and tears which he had vainly 
| tried to repress. Bitter were the boy’s thoughts as 
' he lay there among the orchard trees on that calm 
| spring evening. The air was fragrant with the 
odour of blossoms, and the birds were singing their 
sweetest and latest songs, while Christie, burying 
| his face in his hands, endeavoured to shut out all 
these pleasant sights and sounds. How proud he 
used to feel of Harry Weston’s admiration for the 
beautiful pony, when they met on the way from 
school, and now she was no longer his own—lIlarry 
was to be her master. “I’d rather she belonged to 
a stranger,” he concluded, “for how shall I ever bear 
to meet him again?” 

When Christie re-entered the house, remembering 
his mother’s words, he made some effort to conceal 
his feelings; but as soon as supper was over, and 
| the hour had arrived for going to the stable to give 





Jessie her evening meal, his grief broke out again 
| unrestrainedly. At the well-known sound of his 
step the pony, turning her head, neighed a welcome. 
“Yes, poor old girl, here it is for the last time; I 
wonder whose hand will bring your next feed. Not 
| your new master’s I’m sure, he wouldn’t take that 
, much trouble ; and he’ll never fondle and pet 
| youas I have done.” The pony turned from the 
crib, and fixing her soft loving eyes on Christie, 
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answered by rubbing her head against his shoulder. 
«“ Poor Jess,” he said, as the tears fell fast, “I think 
she knows there’s 
she ‘ll fret for me too.” 
voice was heard calling from the hall door. 


something amiss, and perhaps 
At this moment his father’s 
“T must 
go; good night, my pet; good-bye!” and rushing 
away, after a hasty caress, he reached the house, 
where, escaping as soon as possible to his own room, 
the poor boy, throwing himself on the bed, wept and 
sobbed bitterly, until at length, worn-out by the 
violence of his grief, he fell asleep, to awake late 
next morning with a dull heavy sense of pain. 
Memory came back, however, but too quickly, and, 
springing up, Christie hurried to the stable, hoping 
for one more last look at his pony. But the stall 
was empty, Jessie had already passed into the pos- 
session of her new master. So the painful parting 
was over, and Christie, with a saddened heart, re- 
turned to his usual ways, although it was a long 
time ere he could pass the stable door at the ac- 
customed hours for attending to Jessic’s wants with- 
out a sharp pang of regret. 

Months glided on, nevertheless; and one warm 
afternoon, towards the end of summer, Christie was 
lazily sauntering from school, thinking of the happy 
days last year, when he used to allow Jessie to loiter 
along these sunny lanes, while he enjoyed the balmy 
air, only just reminding her with a gentle pat on her 
glossy neck when it was time to return home. Sud- 
denly these recollections were interrupted by the 
sight of his little sister crossing the stile from an 
adjoining field. 

“Christie, I’m waiting to walk home with you.” 

“Where have you been, Hetty ? * 

“ Mother sent me to inquire for old Mrs. Bent. 
She’s better now, and able to sit up, so I came here 
to watch for you. Master Harry was turning out of 
the Park gate as I passed; he stopped to speak to 
me, and said it was a long time since you and he 
had met.” 

“Yes, I take precious good care of that. How 
did poor Jess look?” he continued, in a faltering 
voice. 

“Oh, very well! I think she recollected me, and 
wanted to stop. Master Harry seems to have some 
trouble managing her. But, Christie, why do you 
take care not to meet him? Wouldn’t you like to 
see your old pet again ?” 

“ Not when he rides her.” 

“You’re not angry with him for buying Jess? 
Remember, father must have parted with her in any 
case.” 

“TI think it was a shabby trick, when every one 
knew we were in difficulties at the time, to come 
forward and offer a large price, just to tempt father. 
He always envied me that pony from the day I ran 
him a race on the Park road, and beat his old grey 
Shetland. He was determined to have her, and took 
@very unfair advantage of me. He’s a bad horse- 
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man; Jessie’s spirited, and I’m sure she'll throw 
him some time or other.” 

“ Oh, Christie dear!” said his sister, “you don’t 
wish that to happen ?” 

“T didn’t say so; but it’s likely enough, and serve 
him right too. I tell you I can’t bear him to have 
Jessie. I’d rather father had sold her at a fair.” 

“That’s all wrong, Christie; how can you love 
God, or pray to Him as you ought to do if you have 
such a bad feeling to Master Harry. Oh, Christie, 
say you’re not in earnest, and that you don’t wish 
him to be thrown.” 

“What a fuss you make about nothing, Hetty. 
Of course I wouldn’t do him any harm ; I only want 
to keep out of his way, and have nothing to say to 
him.” 

“ That ’s not God’s plan when people offend Him. 
He doesn’t want to have no more to do with them, 
but wishes to bring them back to Himself, and make 
them love Him.” 

“You can’t expect me to be like Him, Hetty.” 

“We ought to try.” 

“Oh, come on! we’ll never get home at this rate. 
Let us take the short cut through the fields, past the 
railway-station.” 

“Yes, that will be the best this hot day.” 

An unusual silence followed, as Christie and his 
sister walked along the shady paths beneath the 
hedgerows, when, just as they reached a stile leading 
to the high road, horse’s hoofs were heard, and pre- 
sently, on the brow of the hill, Harry Weston appeared 
mounted on Jessie, and going at a smart trot towards 
the station. 

At the same moment a train rushed from under 
the bridge at full speed. Harry tried to pull up, 
for Jessie was known to have all a horse’s usual 
objections to her steam rivals, but, before he could 
accomplish more than a slight slackening of pace, 
up dashed the express train past the station at a 
furious rate, on and on, faster and faster, until out 
of sight. 

The sudden noise and rush rendered Jessie quite 
unmanageable, at least to Harry, whose voice and 
hand exercised little influence over the 
animal. 

Starting off at full gallop, she seemed to fly along 
the road towards the stile on which Christie and his 
sister stood. A little further on lay the open en- 
trance to a deep gravel-pit, out of which an embank- 
ment had been lately formed. 

“Stop her! oh, stop her, or he must be killed!” 
shrieked Hetty. 

Christie at a bound reached the road, and placing 


excited 


himself directly in front of the runaway pony, seized 
the reins, 

The sudden check, however, produced so violent a 
shock that Harry was flung from his seat on a 
of stones which lay on one side of the road, and 
| Christie thrown to the ground at the pony’s feet. 
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The gentle creature drew back a few steps, panting 
and trembling, then, recovering her fright, recog- 
nised her former master, and stood quietly gazing at 
him, till, regaining his feet, he hastened to the spot 
where Hetty was already leaning over the insensible 
form of Harry Weston. 

Assistance soon arrived from the station, whence 
the whole scene had been observed. A doctor was 
quickly procured, and Harry’s father alsosummoned. 

The boy had received a severe hurt on the head 
from his fall, and lay a long time unconscious, 
Christie felt sure he was dead, and gazed in terror 
on his white face and closed eyes, while Hetty’s 
words returned to his mind with wonderful meaning 
— You do not wish him to be thrown.” Yes, yes; it 
was too true, such a wicked thought had entered his 
heart, and he felt shocked and guilty. What would 
he not have given at this moment to restore poor 
Harry to the life and strength he had so lately en- 
joyed! 

Hetty, guessing what was passing in his mind, 
whispered softly, “Don’t blame yourself, Christie ; 
I’m sure you did not really mean it, and you’ve 
done your best to save him. Let us go home, and 
ask God to raise up Master Harry, for I know you 
forgive him now.” 

“Wait a while. 
is alive still!” 

Slowly the eyes opened as consciousness gradually 
returned, and Christie and his sister watched and 
waited till he was carried into the station house, 
to remain there until it should be safe to remove 
him home. 

A groom who had accompanied Mr. Weston led 
Jessie back to her stable, but Christie hardly noticed 
her departure, so much was he engrossed with anxiety 
for Harry. 

Every morning the earliest inquirer at the Park 
gate was Christie, who knew no peace of mind until 
assured that good hopes were now entertained of 
Harry’s speedy recovery. 

A short time after this happy announcement a 
aote arrived from Mr. Weston, thanking Christie for 
having saved his son’s life, and adding that Harry 
requested he would accept Jessie as a token of his 
gratitude. 

“ Ah!” thought Christie, “he little knows how it 
was; but I will go over to see him, and tell all.” 

And so he did, that very day—by his mother’s ad- 
vice—confessing everything; but adding also how 


See! he moves! Oh, Hetty, he 


™ 





severely he had suffered from having had his unkind 
wish granted. Harry did not seem angry, however, 
but acknowledged that he, too, had been punished by 
the gratification of his desire to possess Jessie. 

“The truth is, Christie, my father won’t let me 
ride her any more. You understand her ways, and 
I have persuaded him, instead of selling poor Jessie, 
to give her back to you.” 

Early next morning Christie saw his pony led up 
to the door, and, glancing at his father’s face, per- 
ceived that he might accept the gift. Hetty clapped 
her hands, and ran out after her brother to help 
him to greet and welcome dear old Jessie. 

Ss. ¥. Ask. 


THE “QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


120, On what occasion do we find our Lord alone 
at Jerusalem ? 

121. In olden time the sanctuary was looked upon 
as a place of refuge for fugitives; show that this 
refuge was not extended to those who were guilty of 
wilful murder. 

122. Which of the tribes of Israel suffered the 
greatest loss of its people during the sojourn in the 
wilderness ? 

123. Mention some special cases in which casting 
lots was used to detect crimes. 

124, What words of the Samaritans show that they 
recognised in Jesus the Messiah foretold by the 
prophets ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 352. 


110. “ Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost says, To-day 
if ye will hear His voice,” &c. The quotation being 
taken from the ninety-fifth Psalm. (Heb. iii. 7). 

111. They had very large quantities of cattle and 
sheep, and the land was very fertile, containing good 
pasturage (Num. xxxii. 1—5). 

112. For a victory of David over the Syrians (2 
Sam. viii. 13), and of Amaziah over the Edomites (2 
Chron, xxv. 11). 

113. “The invisible things of God are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, so that 
they (men) are without excuse” (Rom. i. 20). 

114. “Lot made them a feast, and did bake wn- 
leavened bread, and they did eat” (Gen. xix. 3). 

115. “The earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea” 
(Is. xi. 9; and Hab. ii. 14). 
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BABY’S GRAVE. 


eo 
N a quiet English churchyard | O’er the little mound we made him; 
j ’ Baby sleeps, | God knows best 
=> While the wind from wood and meadow | With what aching hearts we laid him 
Softly creeps Down to rest! 
601 
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Many summers, many winters 
He has slept, 
While we lived, and loved, and suffered, | 
Smiled and wept; 
All the fears we cannot number, 
All the woe, 
Baby, in his tranquil slumber 
Does not know. 


While, in daily tribulation, 
Doubts increase, 
It is well to rest the spirit 
On his peace ; 
When the journey lies behind us, 
All gone through, 
Some sweet eventide shall find us 
Sleeping too. 
SaraH Doupney. 


JOVINIAN; OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY W. H. G. KINGSTON, AUTHOR 






CHAPTER XV.—DEPARTURE FROM ROME. 
LTHOUGH Severus would have gladly 
remained, and have spread the Gospel 
among the benighted inhabitants of the 
capital, he reluctantly determined to 
follow the counsel of his father-in-law, 
# and the advice now given him by his 
friends, and retire to a region on which 
«72 he had long fixed his thoughts. It was 
among the western spurs of the Alps, where exists 
a series of secluded vales inhabited by an in- 
dustrious and primitive population, and where the 
great apostle to the Gentiles had, it was said, con- 
verted many to the truth. Here, therefore, he would 
receive a welcome from many brethren in the faith, 
and be the means of aiding and supporting them, 
and yet further extending the blessings of Chris- 
tianity among the surrounding people. 

Instead of travelling by land—a long and tedious 
journey with many steep and rugged passes to 
traverse—he determined to embark at Ostia, from 
whence a pleasant voyage over the waters of the 
Mediterranean of three or four days, should the wind 
prove favourable, would enable him to reach the port 
at which he hoped to disembark. 

Jovinian, on hearing his plans, entreated that he 
might be permitted to accompany him, although 
Amulius had offered the youth a home, should he 
have desired to remain in Rome, and continue his 
studies. Severus gladly accepted Jovinian’s offer to 
bear him company. 





“JT would not willingly have parted from you, my 
son,” he said, “although I wished to leave you free 
to follow the bent of your own inclination. I will 
also gladly assist you in the studies which you may 
desire to pursue.” 


Jovinian expressed his thanks, his only fear being 
that his uncle Gaius might attempt to detain him. 
He was aware that the pontiff, being his nearest 
relative, had some legal claim over him, and he knew 
too well also, even had such not been the case, that 
might often prevailed over right in Rome, as else- 
It was therefore settled that he should pass 


where. 


| tian 


OF “THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE.” 


the time before the commencement of the journey 
with Severus and his family. 

During their stay news reached the party in the 
catacombs of the events which had taken place at 
Rome; of the pontiffs’ last unsuccessful effort to 
promote the cause of paganism; of the escape of the 
vestal Coelia; and of the strange and almost in- 
credible report that Ccecus himself had declared 
his readiness to embrace Christianity. 

“Then the pontiff has already commenced his 
project for destroying the true faith which I heard 
discussed,” observed Jovinian to Severus. 

“Would that we could warn our Christian friends 
not to trust him. They might influence a few, but I 
fear that the multitude would rather confide in one 
who will ever be ready to pander to their tastes than 
in those who have their true interest at heart,” 
answered Severus. ‘‘ We must use every effort, how- 
ever, and Amulius and other faithful friends will, I 
trust, not be deceived.” 

Then came further news from Byzantium, The 
emperor, although not baptised, had given undoubted 
proof as to his desire of being considered a Christian. 
He had held conferences ‘with Christian bishops and 
presbyters, and had issued decrees bestowing rank 
and dignity on numerous bishops. It was said that 
he intended dividing the empire into four ecclesias- 
tical departments after the model of the several civil 
divisions, Thus there were to be four prefectures, 
containing thirteen dioceses, which embraced one 
hundred and sixteen provinces, Over these ecclesias- 
tical officers were to preside, bearing the titles of 
patriarchs, metropolitans, or archbishops, and simple 
bishops, dignified titles, hitherto unknown in the 
Christian Church. One chief object of the emperoz 


| in thus bestowing rank and wealth on the Chris- 


ministers was to obtain their assistance in 
State by means of the religious 
sentiment or superstiiion of the people. The Chris- 


tians had hitherto been the most docile and loyal 


governing the 


of his subjects, as their faith inculcated implicit 
obedience to magistrates and all established autho- 


rities. His successors were to find that the semi- 
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paganism which he had established under the name 
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The d 





rect road to the port of Rome was about 


of Christianity had no such eifect on the minds of | sixteen miles, but as a considerable circuit would 


their subjects, and that they were as ready to take 


up arms and resort to force whenever their passions | the day. 


were aroused as the heathens had been. 

These, and other events of a similar character, con- 
firmed Severus in his resolution to quit the country. 

At length the day he was free to depart arrived. 
Amulius had made all the necessary preparation. 
that 
time in use—drawn by mules, arrived at a convenient 
spot near the entrance to the galleries. Two litters 
also came, its occupants remaining concealed within. 
Amulius and several friends, who had come to bid 
Severus and his family farewell, stepped out of the 
petorritas, 
had been purchased by Amulius for the use of the 
family, and these were already packed in the carriages. 
The faithful Rufina was to return to her master, but 
remained to the last with those whom she had so 
essentially served. Severus led forth his wife, and 
Jovinian followed with Julia, 

They were about to enter one of the carriages when 
Amulius remarked, “ We have brought two other 
travellers who are desirous of accompanying you.” 
On going to the litters he handed out two females 
habited in the ordinary dress of Roman ladies. 

Although their heads were veiled, Jovinian at once 
recognised in one of them the vestal Marcia. As 
those around him were all of the faithful, there was 
no necessity for concealment. 

The other lady was introduced by Marcia—she was 


Three “ petorritas ”—the ordinary carriage at 


Garments and several necessary articles 


Coelia—whose life she had been the means of pre- | 


serving, 
vestal, who had also become a Christian, and was 
particularly attached to Ccelia, had been placed by 
Fausta in charge of the prisoner, and that, having 
taken her place, she had allowed her to escape, aided by 
Christian friends, who had been watching outside the 
temple. They were under the guidance of Eros, he 
having, with the ever-active Rufina, been the means 
of perfecting the plan for herrelease, “The unhappy 
Vestalis Maxima,” she added, “‘ when on her return to 
the temple discovered that so many of those under her 
rule had become Christians that the sacred fire itself 
had been allowed to go out, and that even Cecus, as 
she supposed, had deserted the ancient faith, stabbed 
herself in despair.” 


She now explained that she and another | 


Just as Jovinian was stepping into the petorrita | 


he f 
Eros. 


“Tam to accompany you with the oth 


und his hand grasped. 


Looking up, he saw 
r runners 
on foot,”’ he said, “ and I have a favour to ask, it 
that you will entreat Severus to allow me to go wit 
you, for Rome is no place for me, and I will gladly 
serve him faithfully without wages.” 

Jovinian willingly promised 
desired, feeling sure that the re 
refused, 


to 





have to be made, it would occupy a large portion of 
The friends, therefore, who had come out 
| of Rome, returned, and the travelling party set out. 
The first part of the journey was by bye-paths—and 
| being somewhat rough, the mules could only proceed 
| at a slow rate. When once the high road was gained 
| they were able to move much faster. 
| paved with 


It was well 
slabs skilfully joined, which formed a 

smooth stony surface, enabling the wheels of the 
| vehicles to run easily along. Here and there villas 
| were seen, the inhabitants of which were still wrapt 
in slumber. 

The travellers—although their equipages were 
simple—were received with respect at the inns where 
they stopped to rest their mules or partake of re- 
freshment. They selected those whose hosts were 
Christians, and who welcomed there as brethren. 
Ostia was inhabited by a considerable number of 
Christians, engaged in commercial pursuits, and who 
had collected there from various parts of the world. 
The Church of Ostia, said to have been formed in the 
days of the apostle Paul, was presided over by an 
aged bishop, with several presbyters and deacons. 
That it was of great antiquity was certain, as the 
while remaining at the port, when either 





apostle, 
to and from 
gained many prose- 


| 
| embarking or landing on his journeys 
| Rome would undoubtedly have 

lytes to the faith. 

Jovinian passed his time happily in company 
with Julia, to whom he was attached with all the 
| strength of his ardent nature. Notwithstanding his 
| present happiness, he did not feel altogether secure 
| while remaining in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
His uncle Gaius, who possessed, he believed, a legal 
| claim over him, might discover his retreat, and 
| prevent him from quitting the country. About 
Eros he had no fear, for having been once set free, 
the emancipated slave could not again legally be 
forced back into captivity. Eros himself, however, 
was not quite so well satisfied about the matter, 
and he had, with the permission of the master of 
the Dolphin, gone on board, and obtained conceal- 
ment in the hold. It might have been wise in 
Jovinian to have followed his example, at all events 
to have lived on board the vessel until his friends 
| were ready to embark. Instead of that he went 
| everywhere about the town with them, and attended 


public worship. They were to go on board early in 
the morning, and to sail as soon as the tide was high 


enough to enable the Dolphin to cross over the bar. 
| Many of the principal Christians in Ostia accompa- 


h | nied the party down to the pla 


Ys) 
e 


of embarkation, 
where a boat was waiting to convey them on board 





the Dolphin, which lay with her sails loose out in the 
stream. 

Ar 
Dis 


Severus, with wife, and Marcia and Celia, 


| had albveady taken their seats, and Jovinian, who had 
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walked down by the side of Julia, was on the point 
of assisting her on board when he felt his arm seized, 
and a man in the dress of an emissary of the law 
exhibited an official document before his eyes, “ You 
are, young sir, still a minor, your uncle Gaius 
claims you as his ward; resistance is vain, for I can 
summon those who would compel you to obey,” said 
the officer. 

Julia clung to Jovinian’s other arm. ‘“ Oh, come, 
come!” she whispered. ‘He cannot detain you, 
and the boat will in an instant be away from the 
the shore.” 

Jovinian felt greatly inclined to follow this hint. 
As he was strong and active, by a strenuous effort 
he might shake himself free from the officer’s grasp. 
It was a great trial to him. Severus, whose attention 
had been called to what was occurring, stepped 
forward at once to his assistance, but the officer, 
fearing that a rescue was intended, summoning his 
attendants, dragged Jovinian from the strand, and 
delivered him to them. His numerous Christian 
friends could not, on principle, resist the law under 
which the officer professed to be acting. 

In vain Julia entreated Jovinian to return to the 
boat, he was too securely held to make his escape. 
The mariners were anxious to sail, and not to lose 
the advantage of the wind and tide. 

Severus had but a short time to speak a few words 
to his young friend, “The law must not be dis- 
obeyed,” he said; “but let me urge you to hold fast 
to the truth; we will pray for you and welcome you 
joyfully whenever you can quit Rome and join us.” 

*T look forward to the day when I shall be free, 
and able to hasten to wherever you are settled,” an- 
swered Jovinian. ‘ Your prayers will support me; 
I, too, will pray for myself that I may be kept to the 
truth.” 

The heathen officer could not be induced to allow 
Jovinian to exchange further farewells with his 
friends, being still afraid—seeing the number of 
persons around—that an attempt might be made to 
rescue his prisoner. They did their utmost to con- 
sole him, after the boat pushed off, but, it was with 
an aching heart that he saw the sails spread, and the 
Dolphin gliding out into the blue sea, which shone 
brightly in the rays of the rising sun, beyond the 
harbour. 

Jovinian, with a heavy heart, walked with the officer 
to the inn, where the vehicle was waiting which was 
to convey him back to Rome. The blow he had re- 
ceived was so sudden that he could not for some 
time recover from it. He had been looking forward 
to days of happiness in the company of Julia and her 
parents, when his faith would have been strengthened, 
and he would have been able to profit by the guidance 
and instruction of Severus. He was now, once more, 
he supposed, to be exposed to the importunities of 
his uncle to turn idolater, and he could not tell to 
what devices Gaius might resort to influence him. 





He fervently prayed that he might have strength to 
resist them. 

As they entered the city Jovinian was much struck 
by observing masons dismantling two or three of the 
smaller heathen temples, which had been held in but 
slight consideration, mules and carts being engaged 
in carrying off the materials. 

Jovinian had expected to drive up to the college 
of the pontiffs, but before reaching it the carriage 
turned off to the left, and stopped at a mansion under 
the Palatine hill. As it drew up before the ostium— 
the entrance to the house—two slaves came forth, 
whose countenances Jovinian did not recognise. They 
seemed, however, to expect him, and the officer, with- 
out hesitation, delivered him into their hands, follow- 
ing, as they conducted him through the atrium into 
an inner court, in a small room at the side of which 
he saw his uncle reclining. Several books were on 
a table before him. Gaius rose, and put out his 
hand to receive his nephew, his countenance exhibit- 
ing no sign of anger. The officer, having formally 
delivered his charge into the hands of Gaius, retired, 
and the uncle and nephew were left alone. 

“ And so you would have deserted me, your only 
relative, and followed the fortunes of strangers,” 
said Gaius, in a half-pathetic, half-comic tone, but 
which certainly exhibited not the slightest feeling of 
resentment. 

** T escaped from you, my uncle, because you desired 
me to embrace a faith I abhor; and although I have 
now been brought back I shall be still, I trust, with- 
held from following your counsels.” 

“ Ah, that is a matter which troubles me. J am 
thankful I did not succeed,” exclaimed Gaius in the 
same tone as before ; “ I have seen that the system of 
idolatry is rotten, since the emperor and other good 
men have deserted it, and I wish to be instructed in 
the doctrines of the faith you hold.”’ 

Jovinian was struck, as he well might be, with 
astonishment at hearing this, although he did not 
express his feelings. As he gazed steadily at the 
countenance of Gaius he thought that he detected a 
twinkle in his eye which much belied his assertion, 
“TI would thankfully be the means of bringing you 
to a knowledge of the truth,” he said, at length, 
“* but God alone can enlighten your mind.” 

“ Well, well, all I require you to do is to instruct 
me in the articles of your belief, and in the forms 
of your worship, and I may hope in a few weeks to 
make a very respectable appearance as a Christian, 
and if you prove an intelligent tutor I will allow you 
all the liberty you may desire. You can visit our 
relative the presbyter Amulius, or any other friend 
you may desire to see, and report to them the pro- 
gress I am making.” 

“What, my uncle, are you really serious in your 
wish to become a Christian?” asked Jovinian, who 
had not forgotten the discussion he had heard by 
the pontiffs, although he felt it would not be prudent 
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to let his uncle know that he had been an eaves- 
dropper on the occasion. 

“Of course I am,” answered Gaius. ‘“ Surely the 
religion which the emperor adopts must be one we 
must all desire to follow.” 


Jovinian sighed; he knew the truth too well to | 


be deceived by his uncle’s remark, and he felt that 
even should Gaius have some faint wish to become a 


Christian, that he was very far as yet from the king- | 


dom of heaven. He resolved, however, to do what 
he conceived to be his duty, and to instruct Gaius as 
far as he was able in the principles of Christianity. 
He judged it wise not to complain of being dragged 
away from his friends, supposing his uncle had a 
legal power to act as he had done, and he hoped 
when his services were no longer required that he 
should be allowed to rejoin Severus, 
(Zo be continued.) 
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“So Joshua smote all the country of the hills, and of the south, and of the vale, and of the springs, and all their kings: he left 
none remaining, but utterly destroyed all that breathed, as the Lord God of Israel commanded.”—Josuva x. 40. 







7) N considering those difficulties supposed 
to arise out of the Old Testament his- 
tories—especially those of them which 
bear upon our estimate of the Divine 
A6 procedure—one principle must always 
=" be borne in mind, namely, that in these 
histories God is chiefly concerned to exhibit 
Himself as a moral governor; as one of too pure 
eyes to look upon iniquity; as reigning, ruling, 
moved to do this or that, with a view to the main- 
tenance of the cause of truth, and purity, and 
righteousness in the earth. And the condition and 
circumstances of mankind at this early period called 
for this apparently one-sided manifestation of the 
Divine character. For they were not ripe for any- 
thing else. The higher forms of moral appeal 
would have been thrown away upon them. At- 
tempts to win them, by setting forth the happiness 
and rewards of a life of godliness would have been 
to cast pearls before swine. Stern, sweeping, 
visible retribution was the only lesson-book by 
means of which they could be taught righteous- 
ness or be instructed in the first rudiments of 
knowledge and the fear of the Lord. 

The fact is necessary to be borne in mind, 
because it is just by reason of the New Testament 
giving special prominence to the other and more 
merciful side of the Divine character that some of 
these Old Testament presentments of the Al- 
mighty’s dealings with our race fall upon the ear 
so harshly. And we find ourselves almost 
troubled with the question, “Can the God of the 
Old Testament be the same as the God of the 
New? Can it be one and the same book, which 
in one part denounces with stern rebuke the spirit 
that would call down fire from heaven to avenge 
an insult offered to the Saviour, and in another 
contains a fiat of extermination, issned at the 
command of God himself, showing no mercy 





either to old or young, either to delicate woman 
or to sucking child?” But, rightly understood, 
there is no conflict or contradiction in these 
several parts of the holy writings. The time 
was not come for a full revelation of mercy in 
the one case; the time was come for illustrating 
a dispensation of grace and truth in the other. 
Mankind can be taught only by little and little. 
In the childhood of nations, as in the childhood of 
individuals, the acknowledgment of God as holy, 
and just, and sin-hating, is the first article of the 
creed to be impressed upon the mind, “So that a 
man shall say, Verily, there is a reward for the 
righteous ; verily, He is a God that judgeth in the 
earth.” 

In the subject proposed for our consideration in 
the present paper, the hard things which give 
trouble to some pious minds will probably be 
found to group themselves round two leading par- 
ticulars, namely, the wnrsparing universality of the 
doom decreed and executed upon these Canaanit- 
ish races; and next, the choice of Joshua and the 
Israelites as the instruments for carrying the 
judgment into effect. 

I. A word first on the sweeping universality of 
this sentence. There is no mistaking the Divine 
intention about it. Again and again does the 
command run, “ And when the Lord thy God 
shall deliver these nations before thee, thou shalt 
smite them and utterly destroy them; thou shalt 
make no covenant with them, nor show mercy 
unto them.” Now here our first inquiry turns 
naturally upon the character of the people upon 
whom so dreadful a doom was pronounced. And 
about this there is no doubt. They were idola- 
ters, sacrificers of their own offspring, devourers 
of human flesh, delighting in cruelty, and addicted 
to the most revolting forms of impurity and vice. 
The sacred record is blackened over with the re- 
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cital of their awful crimes, their heinous and de- 
testable practices, their debased and odious reli- 
gious rites. The land was defiled with blood, and 
the sickened earth was ready to vomit them forth 
from her bosom. Now, this being so, the question 
is whether anything short of absolute extermina- 
tion would have availed either for a vindication of 
the Divine justice or for the moral purifying of 
the land? We must remember that their wicked- 
ness had reached its culminating point. God would 
have destroyed them before, but He withheld His 
arm because, as he told Abraham, “the iniquity 
of the Amorites is not yet full.” But now it was 
full, and the question is, whether it was not neces- 
sary to the upholding of His character as a God of 
purity and righteousness that some special de- 
monstration should be given to the surrounding 
peoples that He is “a God of truth and without 
iniquity, just and right is he.” 

Such a demonstration, we might have thought, 
could have been afforded by a more sparing display 
of the Divine anger against sin; as, for example, 
by limiting the destruction to the more audacious 
and incorrigible offenders, whilst others, less 
guilty, and particularly the children and they that 
suck the breast, might have been allowed to re- 
main in the land. But the contagion of wicked- 
ness is more subtle than the most virulent of 
bodily distempers, and is transmitted from father 
to son with more deadly certainty. The seeds of 
moral infection might be less rank and malignant 
in some than in others, but if any of the old 
inhabitants of the country had been allowed to 
survive, it is next to certain that they would have 
proved a snare to them who should come after, 
and by degrees would have drawn them into the 
same corrupt practices which had brought upon 
their race a swift destruction. Indeed, as if to 
meet any captious exception which might be tak. 
to this wholesale slaughter, this very danger is 
expressly mentioned by Moses as a reason why 


wars, of its being repugnant to the moral justice of 
God to allow the innocent to suffer with the guilty, 
the hardened sinner with the unoffending infant, 
would never have been heard of. And yet, as 
far as the Divine procedure is concerned, or the 
result to the sufferers themselves, where find we 
any difference? If it be repugnant to the morel 
justice of God to allow unoffending infants to 
perish by the hands of man, why should it not be 
repugnant to that justice to allow these infants to 
be swallowed up by an earthquake, or overwhelmed 
by an inundation, or starved by a famine, or 


destroyed by a pestilence? The Israelites were as 


| much under the command of God in the destruc- 


tion of the Canaanites as the earth was when she 
opened her mouth to punish the gainsaying of 
Core. Both were the appointed agents of a Divine 
purpose; therefore, if it were compatible with the 
goodness of God to allow children to perish in the 
one case, there is nothing in the analogy of things 
to require that they should be saved in the other. 
God might have interfered in either case; but 
seeing that he did not, we are bound to suppose 


| that there were moral euds to be answered bya 
| complete destruction, which a partial or selective 


the sentence must be carried out in all its unmiti- | 


gated entireness: “Thou shalt utterly destroy 
them, that they teach you not to do after all their 
abominations which they have done unto their 
gods.” 

Thus far, then, our reasonings have brought us 
to this point. The destruction of the Canaanites 
was a Divine judgment for sin; was declared to be 
so when the order was given; and, as far as 
respects the people, is admitted, on all hands, to 
have been a punishment most righteously deserved. 
If this be so, why, in its indiscriminateness, should 
not this destruction follow the law of all other 
national judgments? If, instead of the sword of 
the Israelites, God had chosen to employ for this 
visitation of His anger the agency of fire, as at 
Sodom, or of great stones falling from heaven, as 
at Azekah, that stock objection, in regard to these 


visitation would have been insufficient to accom- 
plish. What the end in view was, in this case, we 
are at no less to see. It was to tread out and stamp 
out a raging fire of iniquity, by which, if it had 
been allowed to get the upper hand, all truth and 
righteousness would have been consumed out of 
the land, and the whole ancient world would have 
been “ set on fire of hell.” 

II. I pass on to consider the other point in this 
history by which some pious minds have been 
troubled, namely, the selection of human instru- 
ments for the infliction of this terrible visitation 
on the Canaanites, instead of leaving the work to 
some destroying angel, flapping his wings with 
pestilence, or riding on the hurricane or the 
storm. 

1. Thus it is thought that to entrust a task of 
indiscriminate slaughter to the hands of men, 
commanding them to slay an entire population, 
without regard to age or sex, could not fail to 
blunt the sensibilities of the persons employed, to 
familiarise their minds with cruelty and blood- 
shedding, and to make them feel that the sanction 
of heaven was here given to all the excesses of 
human savageness and ferocity. To this, how- 
ever, it is to be answered that, beyond the in- 
evitable suffering connected with the execution 
of their commission, there was not, as far as 
appears, on the part of the Israelites, any cruelty 
whatever. When Dr. Colenso, in order to give 
point to his attacks on the Pentateuch, dares to 
compare Moses to the monster of Cawnpore, 
butchering women and infants in cold blood, he 
assumes the existence, in the agents of these 
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Canaanitish destructions, of those fiendish pas- 
sions, that insatiable hatred, those bloodthirsty 
designs, which will load with execration and 
shame the name of Nana Sahib as long as the 
history of human monsters shall be read or writ- 
ten. But the Israelites had no such feelings 
towards the Canaanites. They were merely in- 
struments in the hands of God for effecting the 
extermination of a moral pest from the earth, and 
would have no more personal feeling in carrying 
out the Divine command than if they had been 
commissioned to destroy a herd of wolves that had 
multiplied in the forest, or a plague of vipers 
which was becoming destructive to human life. 
Throughout these wars the Israelites areconstantly 
reminded that they are but the executioners of a 
sentence. There was nothing to stimulate their 
cupidity, their ambition, or any selfish feeling 
whatever. To all practical purposes they were as 
involuntary as the sword which they held in their 
hands. Whatever they did they did for God, and 
not for themselves. 

2. Again, in vindication of the employment of 
the Israelites for this work, we must remember 
it entered properly into the purpose and designa- 
tion for which they had been set apart from all 
the rest of mankind. 

We shall miss the point of all these histories 
unless we keep steadily in view the outstanding 
design of God in calling the Jewish nation into 
existence. This was that they might become 
the depository and custodians of the truth, and 
carry on @ continually aggressive war against all 
idolatry—idolatry as being the source and parent 
of all brutalising vices and crimes. Hence these 
Israelites were constituted soldiers of God—the 
leaders of a great religious crusade. They were 
to break the idol-gods of the nations in pieces, to 
destroy their altars, and to pour contempt on their 
high places. And then, still more to inspire them 
with hatred of these heaven-offending practices, 
together with the order for the destruction of the 
idol-temples was a command to destroy all that 
could communicate the ta:nt of evil. They must 
not, like other conquerors, get any spoils out of 
their victories. Everything in the land had 
heaven’s ban upon it, and the very sheep and 
oxen must be destroyed. 

All this, it will be seen, would prevent any inju- 
rious effect upon the minds of the Israelites them- 
selves from being selected as the instruments of 
this visitation. They could not be puffed up with 
success, as if their own right hand had achieved it, 


| dost thou go in to possess the land; but for the 
wickedness of these nations doth the Lord thy God 
drive them out from before thee, and that He may 
perform the word which he sware unto thy fathers 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 

3. I notice one other vindication of the Divine 
wisdom in the selection of human agents for this de- 
struction, namely, that such agents, far more than 
earthquake or the fire, would convince the minds 
of surrounding nations of the utter folly of idola- 
try, and prevail with them to turn to the living 
and true God. It may well be doubted whether 
in the way of convincing them of the awful purity 
of Jehovah, and of His anger against their sin, any 
of the ordinary forms of physical judgments would 
have had any effect at all. The god “ chance,” 
as in later times, had a place in that old-world 
pantheon; neither had their theology as yet 
agreed upon a test by which to discriminate be- 
tween works done by benevolent deities and those 
wrought by gods that are malignant and evil. One 
thing, however, they were agreed upon—that He 
must be the true God, worthy of all homage, and 
trust, and worship, who gave them the victory in 
the battle, who should enable them to tread down 
their enemies. When, therefore, these border tribes 
saw the marvellous successes of the Israelites— 
obtained not by means of overpowering numbers, 
for “ they were the fewest of all people ””—when 
they saw country after country trodden down, laid 
waste, swept away like chaff from the face of the 
earth, could they come to any other conclusion 
than that the God of Israel was the true God, 
and that the gods whom they ignorantly wor- 
shipped were no gods at all? May we not ask, 
would the letting loose of all the avenging minis- 
tries of nature have had such an effect upon the 
people as this? Here was a power ruling above 
all powers. Here was a God fighting for Israel, 
fighting for truth, fighting for the cause of purity 
and righteousness. And their own gods mock 
them. Either they are talking, or they are pur- 
suing, or they are on a journey, or peradventure 
they sleep, and must be awaked. Anyhow, these 
gods can see a whole population perish by the 
hands of their enemies, and yet cannot lift up a 
finger to save them. Could the conviction be re- 
sisted, as they looked upon the havoc and the 
desolation, and the doom—“ Surely the righteous 
Lord loveth righteousness;” “The Lord he is 
God; the Lord he is God?” 





or their own righteousness had wrought it, or their | 
own giory and agerandisement were to be sub- | 


served by it. Should such thoughts occur to them 
the solemn language of the legislator would effec- 
tually bring down their pride: “ Not for thy 
righteousness or the uprightness of thine heart 


In conclusion, is there not something awful in 
the thought of God, of His great goodness, giving 
to man a revelation, and man, in his presump- 
tion, sitting down to criticise it? in such narra- 
tives as these, setting himself up to be more 
mercifui than the All-merciful, and thinking that 
he would have spared some whom the Holy One 
saw fit to destroy? The words of the apostle force 
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tiiemselves upon us: 
thou that repliest against God?” Surely, before 
pronouncing upon the measure of punishment 
due to the sins of the Canaanites, the question 
should be considered by these objectors, what 
punishment is due to their own? In view of 
the final adjudications of the great day, we make 
allowance, as we are sure the infinitely-righteous 
God will do, for the moral disadvantages of these 
Canaanitish races—their inherited vices, their 
sunken ignorance, their awful surroundings, on 
the right hand and on the left, seeing evil, and 
only evil, and that continually. 
so, how about those whose moral circumstances 
and advantages have been the very reverse of 
all this? those who have known the Scriptures 
from their youth, who have had the earnest of 
the Spirit, before whose eyes Jesus Christ has 


been evidently set forth crucified among them? | 


What about those who have been convinced of 


“ Nay, but, O man, who art | 


But if this be | 


sin ?—who have felt the power of the Holy Ghost, 
who again and again have had warnings from 
the throne, in chastenings, in rebukes, in piere- 
ings of the word sharper than any two-edged 
sword—and yet are without Christ still, without 
a good hope still, without the sprinkled blood 
upon the conscience still—heaven and all its bles- 
sings offered to them if they would turn to 
Christ, and yet they would not come unto Him 
that they might have life? How, I ask, will the 
righteous God who destroyed the Canaanites 
| deal with these? If, to show His hatred of sin, 
he condemned them with an overthrow, what will 
| He do to those who obeyed not the Gospel of the 
| Lord Jesus Christ? If the pitied and unen- 
| lightened heathen scarcely be saved, where shall 
the privileged and instructed Christian appear ? 
Or, to intensify the contrast by words Divine, 
“ If they do these things in a green tree, what shall 
be done in the dry ?” 


HELEN QUATERMAINE; 
OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
LEAVING THE OLD HOME, 


grieving over dead Milly. 
Considerate friends kept the 
wolf at bay, until on one 
of the brightest and freshest 
of spring mornings, she had 
been laid in her grave in a 
secluded corner of the ceme- 
tery, and the turf thickly planted with 
the white violets of which Mrs, Haydon 
and Helen formed the wreaths they laid 
on her coffin; but after that week of sor- 
rowful calm, the storm burst, and none 
could avert it. The rough men whom 
Helen had once dismissed came again, and took up 
their abode in the house; Mr. Irby’s neighbours 
shrugged their shoulders when he appealed to them 
for help, and asked him how he could assert that he 
had not anticipated this, knowing, as he must have 
done, that for years past he had been living beyond 
his means; while his creditors, who considered them- 
selves shamefully deceived, were pitiless, 

His was not the strong mind that can bravely 
endure misfortune. When to his grief for the death 
of his favourite child was added the conviction that 
his affairs were in a hopeless state, he became 
seriously ill. Nor did he ever thoroughly recover 
his health; the jovial, talkative country gentleman, 
now sank into a querulous invalid, who attributed his 






“LOST IN THE WINNING.” 


misfortunes to every cause but the true one. He 
expatiated so often on the fancied ill-usage he had 
received from the railway.directors, that presently 
the idea became firmly rooted in his mind that he 
had been victimised by them; and nothing gratified 
him more than arousing the sympathy of strangers 
by his complaints of the rascality that had reduced 
him to his present condition, 

With quiet heroism Mrs. Irby stepped into the 
place that he should have filled, and met his creditors 
with a pledge that she would give up all she pos- 
sessed, and satisfy their claims to the utmost of her 
ability. With only Clive Elsley at her side to sus- 
tain and advise her, she bore the brunt of their 
stormy meetings, till they were shamed into re- 
specting this much-tried wife, and sparing her hus- 
band for her sake. 

But the house had to be given up, the servants 
dismissed, and the furniture, with the exception of 
absolute necessaries, sold by auction. Mrs, Irby 
would not have known where to find a shelter for 
her family if a temporary one had not been offered 
by Mrs. Rayne, with whom Helen now corresponded 
regularly. Some friends of hers were endeavouring 
to raise funds to institute a refuge for some of the 
destitute children who came under their influence, 
| and with this end in view they had purchased an 
| old-fashioned cottage residence in one of the suburbs. 

It was very much out of repair, and in a poor locality, 
| but it would give the Irbys a home until they could 
' devise some means of supporting themselves. 
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‘** Ts this your fixed resolve?’ ”—p, 397. 
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Soon after Milly’s interment Mr. Dunlop begged 
Helen to remove to Mrs. Veriston’s, or, if she pre- 
ferred it, to Mrs. Rayne’s. 

“I cannot bear the thought of your being here,” | 
he said, “ now that the house is invaded by strangers, 
and you are exposed to the discourtesy of the men in | 
possession. It is ungenerous of Mrs. Irby to wish it.” | 

“ She does not wish it, Maurice; she has more than 
once advised me to accept the offers of Mrs. Veriston; 
but I know that I am of some use to her, Can I give 
a better reason why I should remain?” 

“Tf your staying could do her any teal good, I 
should not oppose it, but” 

“Tt does me good in more ways than one,” said 
Helen, cheerfully. ‘I’m afraid my life in India was 
spent in too careless, too indolent a manner; it was 
time I saw the reverse of the picture, and learned 
what a self-engrossed useless creature I was rapidly 
becoming.” 

““You were my ideal of what a lady should be,” 
Mr. Dunlop retorted. ‘*‘ You know that I have never 
learned to admire the new school of loud, self- 
asserting damsels.” 

“T’ll try to preserve the juste milieu,” was the quiet 
reply, “and as I can truthfully assure you that I am 
able to be of some service to Mrs. Irby, you must 
not oppose my staying with her till she is more 
<omfortably situated.” 

“ But that may not come to pass for some months,” 
he objected. “I was credibly informed yesterday 
that there will be nothing, absolutely nothing, saved 
for her and her children.” 

‘“‘Then the sum I propose paying her for my board 
will be all the more acceptable.” 

“ Perhaps so; but must I always be set aside for 
other people? If we were married, Helen, you could 
take Ida off her mother’s hands. She is a pretty, 
lively girl; and I dare say I could put one of the 
boys into our office as soon as he is old enough.” 

“Thanks for your kind intentions, but it is too 
early to think of these things,” said Helen, after an 
embarrassed pause. Why would he not understand 
that her objection to his new occupation was as 
strong as ever? “Mr. Elsley hopes to keep both 
the boys at school for another year or two.” 

“ How can he afford to do that ?” cried her auditor, 
abruptly. “ His income is a mere nothing.” 

“He is capable of great self denial,” Helen 
replied. 

“And I am not. 
implied ? 





Is that what your speech 
But then I have never pretended to be an 
ascetic, nor aspired to be regarded as a saint for 
romantic young ladies to canonise. Howeve1,I will, 
if you wish it, charge myseif with tue education of | 
one of Mrs. Irby’s children. I do not choose to have 
comparisons drawn between Elsley and myself.” 
You forget,” Helen gently reminded him, when 
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upon you, wifile Mr. Elsley is her own relation. Are 
not you rather captious to-day, Maurice?” 

“Who would not be when he sees his promised 
wife devoting herself to people who have been tacitly, 
if not openly his enemies, and whose troubles are so 
entirely of their own making, that” 

But Helen would hear no more. 

“Stop, pray stop, Maurice, before you make me 
thoroughly ashamed of you! Already you have 
compelled me to feel that I acted rashly in renewing 
our engagement; until the year it was to continue 
is over I certainly will neither leave the guardians 
papa chose for me, nor submit to your dictation.” 

It was not often Helen took this decided tone, and 
Mr. Dunlop was not content till he had sued for 
peace, and seen the flush of resentment disappear 
from her cheek. He made no further efforts to 
interfere with her plans, and she stayed with Mrs. 
Irby till the removal to town had been effected, 

The evening before they quitted the Lodge she 
went with Mrs. Irby to Milly’s grave. The children 
had been there before them, to strew it with 
spring flowers, and carry away a root of daisies to 
plant in a pot, and keep in rememberance of their 
sister; but the mother needed no such memento. 
She sank on her knees,-and bowed her head on her 
hands; but when Helen, alarmed at her immobility, 
twined her arms about her and assisted her to rise, 
her face was serene, her eyes tearless, the first bitter- 
ness of her sorrow had passed away, and she could 
acknowledge that it was well for her to have been 
afflicted. 

Miss Bent went with them to London, and tearfully 
begged to be allowed to remain in the impoverished 
family. “Iam sureI can get pupils,” she pleaded, 
“and I will go out teaching all day, if you, dear Mrs. 
Irby will let me have the consolation of helping you 
with the children in the evenings; only let me stay 
as long as you feel that I am no encumbrance to you; 
I ask no more. I have been with the little ones 
so long, and love them so well, that how could I be 
happy away from them ?”’ 

“Ts not every one kind to me?” Mrs, Irby 
exclaimed to Helen. ‘‘How dare I repine, or feel 
discouraged, while friends are springing up on every 
side?” 

“You merit them by your own fortitude,” she 
was affectionately told. 

“No, Helen, no; I have tone. 





I could not get 
through the troubles of each succeeding day if I 
depended on my own strength as I used to do. 
Besides, it is almost a relief to know the worst. We 
are 00r, it is true—so poor that I scarcely know 
how we are going to get our daily bread; but we 
are no longer living under false pretences, and I 
am not continually alternating between shame that 
we should be spending what was not our own, and 
dread of the result.” 

So it was a tolerably cheerful little group, after all, 
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that assembled in the parlour of the suburban cot- Don’t you think I might venture to accept this 
tage; the children liked the change, and the rambling offer?” 

carden in which they might dig without fear of a And Helen unhesitatingly answered “ Yes.” 
scolding ; and though Mr. Irby’s fretful lamentations | 

were sometimes very trying, he gradually accustomed | CHAPTER L. 

himself to the loss of his former luxuries, and he be- | HOW COULD HE DO THIS? 


came more manageable, Then the oldfriends whom Wuite Mrs. Irby and her zealous coadjutors were 
his thoughtless extravagance had estranged, felt making arrangements to open the school, Helen 
their pity revive as soon as they learned that he Quatermaine saw very little of Mr. Dunlop. A con- 
was ill and helpless, and not a week passed without fidential clerk in the firm of Reden Brothers had 
bringing from some one or other of them a large absconded with a large sum of money, and it was 
hamper of farm produce. Mrs. Haydon bought Ida’s discovered, on inspecting his books, that for years 
piano at the sale, and sent it to her; the doctor past he had been defrauding his employers. On 
supplemented it with several articles of furniture Maurice Dunlop, who was an excellent accountant, 
which he knew Mrs. Irby had prized, and the San- devolved the task of ascertaining the extent of this 
dons insisted that the most delicate of the little man’s defalcations. It was he also who, on the 
girls should be sent to them, to b2 brought up in strength of some information gleaned from a con- 
the healthy spot that had made their own town- federate, followed the defaulter to France, and in 
reared blossoms so strong and rosy. spite of his clever disguise succeeded in tracking, 
Nor were they without visitors, although dwelling and handing him over to the pohce. As long as 
somewhat out of the track of trams and railway this affair was on hand his visits to his betrothed 
routes. Mrs. Veriston called but once, as her feelings were brief and rare; but soon after the guilty clerk 
were not equal to the sight of Mr. Irby’s haggard had been committed for trial, he came one sunny 
looks; but Mrs. Rayne came often, and her cheerful morning to beg that she would indulge herself and 
smiles and encouraging speeches made her the most _ him with a long country drive. 
welcome of their guests. | Helen cast a hesitating glance at the dimity she 
Meanwhile Mrs. Irby’s mind was not idle. With-. was converting into curtains for the school dormi- 
out being unduly anxious over the future of her tories, but Mrs. Irby took the work out of her hand. 
children, she knew it behoved her to exert herself, “Go with Mr. Dunlop, love. It will do you good. 


and at last she took Helen into her councils. I must not let you wear yourself out in my service.” 
“T have been thinking, dear, that I might open a « Where to?” Maurice asked, when she had taken 


boarding-school. My habits of economising would her seat beside him in the open carriage he had 
stand me in good stead, and I could undertake all purchased lately, and admired to his satisfaction the 
the household details; Miss Bent would give a solid spirited mare he was driving. “Richmond? the 
education to her pupils; Ida could assist her in the park is lovely, and we could lunch with Mrs. 
music-lessons ; and we would engage masters for the , Veriston.” 

rest. What do you think of this plan?” “Would it be too far for your horse if I asked 

“Tt sounds well, but there are two essentials to | you to take me to Mr. Sandon’s? I have not seen 
be considered—you must have a house, and how are Agnes and Effie since I came to London, and the dear 
the pupils to be obtained ?” | little girls will think I have forgotten them.” 

“T have thought of these things too. Do younot| “Much too far,” said Mr. Dunlop, so decidedly that 
know that the officer’s wife whose children Miss Bent | she did not press her request; and he turned his 
teaches is going to join her husband at the Mau- | horse’s head towards Richmond, as he had originally 
ritius, and is anxious to place her three little girls in | proposed, driving her to some of the finest points 
some school where they will receive motherly care. | of view, and smiling indulgently at her enthusiastic 
Icould promise them this, and I think she would | speeches, till it was too late to do more than make 
be glad to send them to me. Then our doctor/a hurried call at Mrs. Veriston’s ere they returned 
wrote to me a few days ago, to ask me if I felt | to town. 
inclined to take charge of a couple of little Anglo- “*T shall call for you again the day after to-morrow,” 
Indians, the children of a friend. As for a house, ; he observed as they were driving home; “so be ready 
there is a roomy one to let about a mile from here, | for another excursion. We will take the northern 


chat would, I fancy, suit my purpose admirably.” road next time, and I will show you the country be- 
ys y pury J 
* And the furniture you would require?” | yond Highgate.” 
“ Ah, Helen! am I not helped on every side? An} But to this Helen objected. 


elderly kinsman, a very wealthy man, who has not| “If I go out with you again this week,” she said, 
. . Ay: Ses cd . . 
taken any notice of me for years, has given Clive | ‘it really must be to visit my little girls; I cannot 


leave to tell methat he will advance money 


| neglect them any longer,” 
enough to enable me to make a start in any un-| “I thought I explained that the drive is too long,” 


dertaking that promises fairly to be successful,! he answ 





red, rather peevishly. 
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‘“* But there is the rail, Maurice, and the waik from 
the station along those leafy lanes will be charming. 
Why do you raise so many objections?” she asked, 
when she saw from his lowering brow that the plan 
displeased him. 

“Because you are much too fond of reminding me 
of these children. It is neither kind nor wise, 
Helen.” 

“Explain yourself,’ she exclaimed, her heart be- 
ginning to beat faster, and her suspicions to revive, 
‘““Why do you speak in this strange manner? Agnes 
and Effie Graham were solemnly bequeathed to my 
care. I cannot forget this, if you do, nor will I be 
false to the promise I freely, willingly gave Margaret 
Cameron.” 

“Very well, Helen; if you persist in thinking that 
they have a claim upon you, so let it be, but do not 
force the subject on me, because it irritates me more 
than I can express,” 

“Why should it do so?” she persisted. “It is 
true that if I married you I should expect a certain 
part of the sum papa would give me to be set aside 
for their maintenance; but this would not interfere 


with you, as I should be quite willing to let you | 


deduct an equivalent from my allowance for dress, 
and so on,” 

“Am I a niggard, that you say this ?’’ he deman- 
ded, angry and hurt. “Is there anything this earth 
contains that I should not be glad and proud to 
bestow on my Helen?” 

They waited a few moments before anything else 
was said. It was painful to her, painful, indeed, to 
express a doubt of him just as he had addressed her 
80 affectionately. 

“You must please to remember,” he said, at last, 
“that I have never believed the tale told to you 
about them. I should not object to anything in 
reason. There are orphan schools where they could 
be reared.” 

“So you have told me more than once. Maurice, 
Mrs, Cameron in her dying moments certainly men- 
tioned your name in connection with some pro- 
perty.” 

“Well?” he queried, in a dogged manner, that 
chilled, and yet constrained her to persist. 

“T hoped that she would speak of you as one 
who would assist me in befriending her nurselings ; 
but for some time past ”—and then she had to pause 
and steady her voice before she could proceed— 
“for some time past the extraordinary dislike you 
evince for the innocent children who have never 
injured you has led me to fear—yes, fear—that you 
must have injured them.” 

She paused, hoping that he would indignantly 
protest his innocence, but his only reply was a com- 
plaining—‘‘ How is it, Helen, that you are always 
ready to think the worst of everything I do?” 

Instinctively she grasped his arm. 

“Be frank with me, Maurice, Is it you who hold 





the property that should have been Agnes and 
Effie’s ?” 

“T hold no property that is not legally mine,” he 
answered. “The late Mr. Munro, from whom I 
inherit it, owed his life to me, for I saved him from 
drowning, and then nursed him through the illness 
that followed his immersion; and would you have 
had me refuse the money his gratitude induced him 
to devise to me?” 

“ But, Maurice, he bequeathed it to you in perfect 
ignorance that his nephew had left two young 
children.” 

“So the woman Cameron averred ; but how do I 
know that her tale was true? Surely it was asking too 
much to expect me to resign my legacy because an 
old Scotchwoman suddenly starts up, and makes a 
claim which I have every reason to believe to bea 
false one.” 

Helen sank back in the carriage, and drew her veil 
over her face, too miserable to protest or to argue. 
In her heart she felt convinced that Margaret 
Cameron had made no false assertions, and that Mr. 
Dunlop’s unwillingness to make restitution had led 
him to refuse to search into the truth or falsity of 
her story. The low sob that she could not repress 
revealed to him the state of her feelings, and sud- 
denly turning his horse’s head into a quiet bye road, 
he slackened his speed, that he might expostulate 
with her. 

“Helen, my dearest and best, don’t let your too 
romantic ideas of right and wrong induce you to 
condemn too harshly the course I have taken. No 
one can reasonably blame me for referring that woman 
to the lawyers. I told her that if she could prove 
that I was not entitled to Mr. Munro’s property, I 
would give it up. It was legally mine.” 

“Was it yours in the sight of God?’’ Helen sor- 
rowfully demanded. 

He winced. “If you think I ought to make re- 
paration I suppose I must, although, remember, I 
protest that I have not wilfully wronged these chil- 
dren, and still feel in doubt as to their being the 
great-nieces of Mr. Munro.” 

“Tf you will do this!” cried Helen eagerly, “ if 
you will give up all—all ——” 

But she paused, for his wrathful exclamation told 
her that he did not intend to concede so much. 

“Tt would ruin me! I should have to withdraw 
from Reden’s firm, and try to obtain another berth 
under Government.” 

“ But you would redeem yourself! you would 
have the approval of: your own heart!” Helen ex- 
claimed. 

“ Why, it would be madness! it would delay our 
marriage for months, for years!” 

“It will never take place while you offer me a 
home purchased with the heritage of the orphans, 
and luxuries obtained by a traffic my conscience 
condemns,” she answered, firmly. 
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_ “The old man looks from his open book, and gazes into the sky.” 
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“NIGH THE RIVER.”— 


To face p. 397. 
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“You cannot mean this, Helen!” he angrily 
expostulated. No one in her sober senses would 
expect me to make such sacrifices as you are de- 
manding.” 

“What do these sacrifices involve ? 
be poorer, but your heart would be lighter, and 
your mind at rest. I will not ask you to do these 
things for my sake, but for your own, Maurice, your 
own. In your chamber to-night think it over, and 
ask for strength to help you to do what is right, 
and don’t let the world, or any selfish considerations 
stand in the way. If you value my love, think how 
freely, how fondly it would then be given you! I 
would go back to India with you, and share your 
poverty; yes, cheerfully would I do this, and feel 
prouder of my husband as a clerk on a small weekly 
stipend than if he were the viceroy himself.” 

Mr. Dunlop gnawed his lip, and sat silent for 
some time, Helen anxiously watching his perturbed 
features. At last he burst into a passionate declar- 
ation that it was impossible; that she could not 
have understood the unpleasantness, the absolute 
disgrace such a step would entail upon him. 

“ You are still thinking of what the world will 
say,” Helen replied, ‘‘ whilst Iam feeling that man’s 
opinions are, or ought to be, of the least consequence 
to you at such a moment. Oh, Maurice, dear, 


You might 


Maurice, what peace, what happiness can you ever 
hope to enjoy if you do not resolve to give up this 
money !” 

But if while he glanced at her pleading eyes he 
felt disposed to yield, the next minute he was angrily 
repeating his assertion that it could not be. He 
would take the little Grahams into his house, 
and treat them in all respects as his own children, 
but more than this she must not demand. 

Pale and very sad, Helen sate by him, at last con- 
vinced that all further entreaties would be to no 
purpose; and not another word was spoken till he 
drew up at the door of Mrs. Irby’s residence. 

*T shall contrive to see you to-morrow, Helen.” 

“ Do not come,” she replied, steadily, “unless you 
are prepared to renounce your ill-gotten wealth, and 
begin the world anew. The Maurice Dunlop whom I 
promised to wed must be an honourable man, or I 
refuse to see him again.” 

“Is this your fixed resolve ? ” he queried, hoarsely, 
and reading her answer in her face, he flung from 
him the hand he had taken, and, lashing his horse, 
was quickly out of sight, leaving Helen standing on 
the pavement looking after him, and scarcely know- 
ing whether it was for Maurice Dunlop or herself 
that her heart was aching so intolerably. 

(To be continued.) 


NIGH THE RIVER. 


OFT the twilight is falling, evening is drawing 
AG nigh, 
The old man looks from his open book, and 
gazes into the sky, 
And he hears afar the solemn roll of a river flowing by. 


Deep, and steady, and stately, nought hinders its 
current strong ; 

Through desert, and fertile pasture, and city, it rolls 
along ; 

And as it goes, it singeth a never-changing song. 


Long ago the old man heard it as a far-off mountain 
stream, 

That spent its force in the distance, nor ever dis- 
turhed life’s dream ; 

But now in the misty twilight flashes nearer its cold 
white gleam. 


Once spring-clad forests arched o’er it, and flowers 
its waters crowned, 

And the summer birds’ sweet singing its harsher 
murmurs drowned, 

And life-blown south-winds lulled to rest the river’s 
dirge-like sound. 


The sun-rays fell all glorious in a blinding sheet of 
light, 

And the darksome moaning river was blotted out of 
sight ; 





The day was bright, and fresh, and fair, too fair to 
think of night. 


Then greyer grew the twilight, and autumn leaves 
fell fast, 

And winter’s chilling whispers mingled with sum- 
mer’s blast, 

And the song of the birds was silent, and the river 
still flowed past. 


Louder and clearer scunded the message that it 
bore, 

And the old man thought of the churchyard, and the 
comrades gone before: 

And a tear fell sadly, slowly, for the golden days of 
yore. 


And on and on, with measured pace, still stately 
flowed the tide; 

No longer summer-laden trees its darksome current 
hide; 

No more ’neath summer’s blossom-chains its moan- 
ing waters glide. 


All bare and bleak, the river its onward pathway 
took, 

And the old man trimmed his lamp, and he reached 
the olden book, 

And far into the midnight he upon its leaves did 
look. 
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And ever and anon he gazed into the midnight | The night grew dark and stormy, the wind wailed 


sky, loud and wild, 

Wherein the stars of heaven hung out their beacon- But over all the old man saw that the light of heaven 
lights on high, | smiled ; 

And lo, their rays fell full upon the river rolling The lamp went out—he fell asleep, peacefully as a, 
by. { child. JULIA GODDARD. 








SCRIPTURE ADDRESSES FOR CHILDREN’S SERVICES IN CHURCH 
OR SCHOOL. 
*¢ What manner of child shall this be? And the hand of the Lord was with him.””—LvEe i. 66. 


VII. : or oats may grow up, may they not?” “Certainly 
INTRODUCTION.—A priest offering in- not,’ says farmer, “as we sow we reap.” Again 
cense in Temple at Jerusalem, multi- the stranger asks, “Suppose, farmer, you sow xo 
tude of worshippers praying without. seed, what sort of crop would you have?” ‘ Weeds, 
An angel suddenly appears. The priest thorns, thistles,” at once answers the farmer. We 
Ses) troubled and much afraid. Angel an- | pass by that field in the autumn; reapers gathering 
nouuces that the priest shall have a son, who shall be | in the harvest of wheat. Farmer was right, he sowed 
very great, and do many mighty works. Priest so | wheat, and reaped wheat. Just the same with us, youth 
astonished did not believe the angel’s message, and the spring-time, if sow (a) good seed now, shall reap 
was therefore struck dumb from that time until the good fruit. God’s word in hearts now will not only 
child should be born. The angel’s word came true, make very happy, but fit you for life of usefulness, 
and the friends disputed as to the name to be givento as manor woman. If His word be planted in you 
the boy. They made signs to the father; he, being while young, the fruit will be uprightness, purity, 
still dumb, wrote down these words, “His name is | and truth, and “favour with God and man;” 
John.” The neighbours and friends were much (read Matt. xiii. 27); (b) if sow bad seed, it will 
astonished, both at the name given and that the | produce bad fruit. If neglect parents’ advice, grow 
priest’s tongue was now loosed, so that he spake and | up to life of perhaps crime. Allow bad thoughts 
praised God, and they said one to another, “ What to take root in heart, soon they bring forth bad 
manner of child shall this be ?”’ actions. Bad books sow bad seed in your hearts, 
Text.—Remember who this was? (Luke i. 66.) so do bad companions (read Gal. vi. 7, 8; read 
What sort of boy was he? Read what latter part of | also Gal. v. 19—23). (c) But perhaps many of you 
text says; read also verses 76 and 80. Bible speaks are simply not sowing good seed. Sowing no seed 
much of children, Some naughty and disobedient, of any kind you think, because not taking in to 
whom God punished, as Eli’s sons, children who | your hearts the truths of God’s word. What did 
mocked Elisha; some, of whom same words as those farmer say would grow in his field if planted no 
of text were written, as Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 26 and iii. | seed? So with children, if neglect the sowing time. 
19), of Jesus Himself (Luke ii. 40, 52). Nothing | The heart is, as Jeremiah says in ch. xvii. 9, deceit- 
higher or nobler could be written of any child than | ful and wicked, and if you let it alone it will produce 
that, “The hand of the Lord was with him,” and | all fruit that is bad—idleness, ignorance, vice, crime, 
that “he increased in wisdom and stature, and in | and death. See what Jesus says, Matt. xv. 19, 
favour with God and man.’ Let me ask each of you | Many criminals confess that they trace all their 
to-day. What manner of child are you? You are | wickedness and misery to neglect of good things 
increasing in stature, are you increasing in wisdom | while young (read Matt. xiii. 38, &c.) 
too? Is the hand of the Lord with you? Upon| 2. Your life hereafter depends upon your life here. 
your answer to these questions depends all your | If you die while young, how important the question, 
happiness and usefulness. Two very important ‘“ What manner of child are you?” If Jesus be 
reasons for asking, ‘‘ What manner of child are you?” | with you now, He will be with you through the dark 
1. The whole of your future life depends upon the valley. Now children can see how important the 
seed sown in your hearts while young. Farmer lean- | question of text. Not only this life’s happiness, but 
ing over gate in spring-time looking upon field of | that of the next, depends upon the answer. Pray 
wheat, which appears grass only. <A stranger comes | with Jabez (1 Chron. iv. 10), with David (Psalm 
up, “What have you here, farmer?” Wheat,” | li, 10, Psalm cxix. 133), so God’s hand being witl 





he replies, ‘How do you know?” stranger asks, | you, you may walk in wisdom’s ways (Prov. i. 1 


Sw 


“Yos, | in the days of your youth, and grow up a useful and 


’ > 


“* Planted seed, of course,” says the farmer. 
perhaps so, but if you did plant wheat seed, barley beloved man or woman, 
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}H, nursey, will it never leave off rain- 
ing?” 

“Yes, miss, I suppose it will, some 
time or other.” 

“And what am I to do until it does 








leave off?” 

“ Amuse yourself with your books and toys, miss ; 
Iam sure you have enough of them. Make a new 
dress for dolly.” 

“T am tired of dolly.” 

“Then why don’t you draw on your transparent 
slate ? that is a very nice toy.” 


“Tam tired of it now, nursey; I am tired of all | 


my toys.” 

“Tired of your toys! Why, what is the matter 
now, Olive?” cried a cheery, pleasant voice at the 
door. 

Olive turned round, and clapped her hands joy- 
fully as she beheld her uncle Walter. ‘‘Oh, uncle 
Walter, is that you? Now you’re just in time to 
tell me a story; I’m tired of all the stories in my 
books.” 

Uncle Walter made no reply to his niece, but turn- 
ing to nurse, he said, ‘“‘ Put on Miss Olive’s hat and 
jacket; I am going to take her out.” 

“Why, it is raining, uncle!” said Olive. 

“Never mind, we’ll drive.” 

Ten minutes later Olive and her uncle were driving 
through the back streets of the town, in a locality 
quite unfamiliar to her, “Where are we going, 
uncle ?” she asked, 

“ You ’ll see.” 

“But why won’t you tell me now, uncle? I don’t 
like waiting.” 

“You don’t like many things that are good for 
you, I’m afraid. Patience is a lesson that we all 
have to learn, Olive; and like all lessons it is easier 
learnt when we are young. Pray for the spirit of 
patience; try to bear rainy days and dull hours with- 
out complaining ; you will have to bear many such 
through life; and you will have to bear harder trials 
too. ‘These small troubles are sent to prepare you 
for the real trials of life—just as you learned your 
alphabet before you learned to spell, and spelling 
before reading. You learn the easier task first, to 
prepare you for the more difficult.” 

Olive was just going to ask her uncle if everybody 
had trials and troubles, when the cab stopped before 
alarge white building, when uncle Walter alighted, 
and told Olive to follow him. 


” 


“Ts this a school, uncle ? ” she whispered. 

“No, Olive, it is not a school, although many a 
valuable lesson has been learned in it.” 

As Olive followed her uncle up a broad flight of 


stone steps and through a long corrider, she begar 


to wonder whether lessons had to be learned every- 





AND RECEIVING. 


| where. At the end of the corridor was a heavy swing 


door. Uncle Walter pushed it open, and Olive found 
herself to her surprise, in a long room lighted by 
many windows. All round the room were ranged 
little beds, hung with blue curtains bound with 
crimson. Each little bed contained a little boy or 
girl: some were sitting up looking over picture- 
books, some were sewing, others were reading, but 
many were lying down, looking too ill to work or 
play. Passing between the rows of beds, Unele 


| Walter made his way to the end of the room, where 
| ; ; : : 
| a pale, delicate-looking child was lying. 





“Well, Totty,” he said, cheerfully, “how are you 
to-day ?” 

“ Better, thank you, sir.” 

“ And what have you been doing since I was last 
here?” 

“T’ve been looking over your picture-book, sir, and 
I try to remember the stories you told me about all the 
pictures, and I tell them over again to myself. That 
is the best part of a story, sir. One can always tell 
it over again to oneself when one is too ill to read 
or to’ play.” 

“Well, here is a little girl who ought to be able 
to tell you plenty of stories, for she has so many 
story-books, and has read them soften, that she is 
tired of them, she says.” 

Olive turned very red, and murmured something 
about “having forgotten all her stories.” 

“Oh, I never forget a story,” said Totty, “for I 
tell it to myself over and over again. But then you 
see, miss,’ she added, apologetically, “I haven’t so 
many books as you have.” 

“ And a very good thing too,” said uncle Walter ; 
“when people have so mazy good things that they 
forget to be grateful for them, it is high time that 
some of these gifts should be taken away and given 
to those who appreciate and deserve them. Next 
time we come, Totty, Olive will bring you some of 
her books and toys.” 

“Oh thank you, miss!” cried Totty. “I shall be 
very grateful to you.” 

« And Olive will have cause to be very grateful to 
you, if you teach her how to value aright some of 
God’s best gifts—health, leisure, and the means of 
recreation.” 

The sun was shining brightly as Olive and her 
uncle emerged from the hospital. ‘Oh, how delight- 
ful! it is fine again!” cried Olive. “ Let us walk 
home uncle; I haven't had a walk for two days.” 

“ Certainly we will walk. But are you so fond of 
walking, Olive? Haven't I heard you say, ‘Oh, I wish 1 
were not obliged to walk out, nurse, I would much 
rather stay at home and play.’” 

“Ah, but I have had so much staying at home 


lately, I’m tired of it.’ 
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“You are tired of it, are you? just as you are 
tired of your books and toys, I suppose. Well now, 
Olive, the way not to grow tired of pleasures is to 
enjoy them in moderation. Do you remember what | 
St. Paul says, ‘Let your moderation be known unto 
all” Now if instead of playing all the afternoon on 
a wet half-holiday you were to read to grandmamma 
for a little while, you would enjoy the remainder of 
the afternoon far more, wouldn’t you?” 

Olive assented rather reluctantly. Grandmamma | 
was deaf, and very cross sometimes, and Olive never | 
heard a cross word from mamma, papa, or uncle | 
Walter. 

“IT know you would have to give up your own | 
pleasure,” continued the latter, “and to exercise a 
little patience and moderation for a short time. And 
do you know why it is so hard for you to do this ?” 

“No, uncle. Why?” 

«Because you are very selfish, Olive. Selfishness | 
is at the root of all your faults; you cannot curb 
your restless impatience, because it would cost self 
a little trouble; you must pass your whole afternoon 
in amusing yourself. Hence your want of moderation, 
hence too your weariness and discontent. God created | 
us to love, to instruct, and to help one another, and 
we dare not use for our own ends what he has given | 
us to devote to His service. We dare not pass our | 
whole time in pleasing ourselves ; if we do, we have | 
no right to call ourselves Christians. Jesus Christ, | 
who was our example, as well as our Saviour, lived | 
for others, died for others. He went about doing | 
good; He came to a selfish world, to show what un- | 
selfish love is, what the love of God our Father is; | 
God is always giving, we are always receiving, so the | 
most unselfish natures are the most Christian, the 
most God-like. A very good, holy man, who has now 
passed away to his Redeemer’s rest, wrote some lines 
that I should like you, Olive, to learn, and to remem- 
ber :— 

* Largely Thou givest, gracious Lord, 
Largely Thy gifts should be restored ; 
Freely thou givest, and thy word 

Is freely give. 


He only who forgets to hoard 
Has learned to live.” 





“T didn’t mean to be selfish, uncle,” said Olive, 
with tears in her eyes. I am afraid I have been, 
very ; but I won’t be so any more. I will give all 
my old books and toys to Totty, and Hs | 

“And do you call that being unselfish? But a | 
good many older people than you, Olive, have fallen | 
into the same error; they give what they don’t want, | 
and they fancy themselves very generous. David | 











thought differently when he said to Araunah, ‘I will 
surely buy it of thee at a price; neither will I offer 
burnt offerings unto the Lord my God of that which 
doth cost me nothing.’ Remember, when you give to 
the poor, you give to God. Who was it who said, 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren ye have done it unto me?’ If 
you were going to give me a present, you would be 
ashamed to give me some paltry ornament that you 
were tired of, wouldn’t you? Yes, I am sure you 
would; yet you think such gifts good enough to offer 
to God. No, my child, give to poor little Totty and 
her companions your time, your love, your prayers, 
and everything else you can spare them. Deny 
yourself something that you may have the more to 
give to them. So you will learn the true meaning of 
self-denial and charity, and obtain the joy promised 
by One whose word never faileth, and who has said 
‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ ” 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


125. What words of Jesus show that in Ps. xli. 9 
the betrayal by Judas was foretold ? 

126. What circumstance had occurred which makes 
it probable that Joab slew Absalom from motives of 
personal enmity ? 

127. Where do we find the practice of purchasing 
servants first mentioned in the Bible ? 

128. What words of St. Paul prove him to have 
been a good linguist ? 

129. What part of Moses’ writing is expressly 
stated to have been written by him at God’s com- 
mand? Quote passage. 

130. Give illustrations of the proverb, “a soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 368, 

116. The ants, the conies, the locusts, and the 
spider (Prov. xxx. 24—29), 

117. Ethiopia (Job xxviii. 19). 

118. Elymas, struck blind at Cyprus (Acts xiii. 11). 
The lame man healed at Lystra (Acts xiv. 8—10). 
A devil cast out at Philippi (Act xvi. 18). Many 
cured of diseases at Ephesus (Acts xix. 11, 12). 
Eutychus restored to life at Troas (Acts xx. 10—12). 
Effects of poisonous viper destroyed at Melita (Acts 
xxviii. 5). Publius healed at Melita (Acts xxviii. 8, 9). 

119, Jehoiada the priest, because he had done 
good in Israel, both toward God and toward His 
house (2 Chron. xxiv. 15, 16). 
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SLUMBER SONG. 





» LOSE, close, bright eyes, close, 
s Safely cradled from all foes 
On mother’s breast ; 


Soft without the west wind blows, 
Murmuring love songs to the rose, 
| Rest, baby, rest. 
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Still, still, sweet one, still ; 
Gently over vale and hill 
Is borne along 
Music from the rippling rill, 
Nightingale’s sweet pipe and trill, 
Eve’s slumber song. 


Sleep, sleep, baby, sleep; 
Stars in heaven above out-peep 
With silver light ; 
Rest, then, rest in slumber deep, 
And may good angels safely keep 
Thee through the night. 
G, WEATHERLY, 





HELEN 


QUATERMAINE; 


OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST IN THE WINNING.” 


CHAPTER LI. 
AN ARRIVAL. 
re DA, who had been watching at the window, 
saw Helen alight from the carriage, and 
x Mr. Dunlop drive on; and marvelling at 
; her cousin’s immobility, she opened the 






yA 

2. W405 door, and gently drew her in. 

OY “News! good news for you, Helen!” she 
ae ** But what has happened ?” 


§ iS cried, joyously. 

for she began to discern that there was some 

cause for the faltering, uncertain steps and sobbing 

breath of her cousin, “Are you ill? shall I call 
mamma?” : 

“Call no one, but let me go to my room, I shall be 
better soon;” and, eagerto escape further questioning, 
Helen would have passed on if she had not been gently 
detained. 

“ But, Helen dear, you have not heard my news,” 
Ida persisted. “ You must listen to that; you do not 
know how nearly it concerns you.” 

Impatient and unhappy, her cousin was’ hastily 
endeavouring to free herself from the grasp of the 
eager girl, whenmvthe door of Mrs. Irby’s sitting- 
room was thrownpen by that lady, and she heard a 
voice speaking ‘within it that made her pase and 
listen. Bewildered and incredulous, she gazed doubt- 
fully at Mrs, Irby, who smiled; and stood aside to let 
her pass, andthe next moment she was in the arms 
of her father. 

As he folded her to his bosom, kissing her fondly, 
her first thought was a thankful one that he should 
have arrived just as she wanted him so badly. He 
would decide whether she had or had not acted as 
became the child of a brave soldier, and he might 
bring his influence to bear on Maurice, and prevail 
upon him to do justice to Margaret Cameron’s 
nurselings. But when she raised her head, and wiped 
away her tears, that she might discern more clearly 
the face of Colonel Quatermaine, the change she saw 
there awed her into forgetfulness of everything but 
this best and dearest of fathers. 

“You have been ill, and no one told me! Oh, 
papa, why did you not send for me?” 

“Because I have not as yet required your affec- 
tionate nursing, my dear. So far I have been able 





to keep up, and wait on myself; but when I found 
that I could no longer fulfil my duties, I thought it 
was time to resign the command of my regiment, 
and come to England to spend my few remaining 
days with my child.” 

“But you are not dangerously ill, papa,” she cried, 
anxiously gazing at him. “ You will recover now you 
have come here. The change will make you well and 
strong again.” 

Colonel Quatermaine kissed her without replying ; 
and for some time Helen continued to flatter herself 
that his indisposition was only temporary. But at 
last he felt that it was cruel to let her buoy herself 
with hopes which could not be realised; and plainly 
told her how his physicians had warned him that his 
hours were numbered. 

Once convinced of this, Helen summoned all her 
fortitude to her aid, and concealed her grief that it 
might not distress him. The father and daughter 
were drawn towards each other by the impending 
shadow of their earthly separation, as they had never 
been before; and every moment they spent together 
became full of precious memories to Helen. To wait 
upon her father, to read to him, to anticipate his 
wishes, to scothe him when suffering rendered him 
irritable, were now her tasks; and in fulfilling these 
she learned to overcome the more selfish regrets she 
might have brooded over had she been less fully 
occupied. 

It was not till several days had glided by that 
she relinquished all expectation of seeing Maurice 
Dunlop, and when Colonel Quatermaine decided on 
leaving London for his native place—a village near 
Hastings—the wistful expression of ghis daughter's 
eyes induced him to question her. 

She had confided everything to him, and he had 
comforted her with the assurance that she had acted 
rightly, and must abide the result as patiently as 
she could; but he now divined that it troubled her 
to leave London in this uncertainty, and so he came 
to her aid. 

“T will see Mr. Dunlop to-morrow, my child,” he 
said, kindly. “If he is willing to prove himsel? 
worthy of you, Heaven forbid that we should do 


anything to discourage him; if not, you will, I 
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hope, co your best to be resigned to seeing him no 
more.” 

Helen, who knew that faiher had never 
thoroughly approved of her engagement, and that 
it cost him a great deal to make this concession, 
kissed his hand in silence, and forbore to questicn 
nim when he returned, exhausted with the exertions 
of the day, which had included a drive into the City 
to the offices The Colonel was 
equally silent, for he had nothing pleasant to com- 
municate. The high-spirited old soldier had found 
it difficult to keep his temper when Maurice Dunlop 
inveighed against Helen’s exaggerated and romantic 
notions, and sneered at the scruples which he 
declared that she had imbibed from her fanatical 
friend Mrs, Rayne. It was not till Helen had lit her 
father’s night-lamp, and was arranging his pillows 
before she left him to repose, that he alluded to this 
long and stormy interview. 


her 


of his lawyers. 


“ My litile girl, it is hard, very hard sometimes, to 
put from us for conscience sake what we most prize ; 
but there are sadder hours in store for those who turn 
a deaf ear to conscience altogether. Be thankful that 
you have been saved from the wretchedness of mar- 
riage with a man who makes this world his master.” 

“But if I had been more affectionate, papa, more 
earnest in my pleadings,” sobbed Helen, “he might 


have listened to me, for he loved me very much. It | 


is terrible to think that he will be left to himself, 
now that he is hurt and angry.” 

“Not to himself, dear child. What your feeble 
hands could not do you may safely leave in those of 
the All Wise. You have humbly and prayerfully 
endeavoured to do right; is it not so? Then be 
content.” 

At first the advice was unpalatable, but in a little 
while Helen began to see that her deep commisera- 
tion for Mr. Dunlop, her regret that he was not all she 
had once fancied him, was totally different from the 
steadfast, enduring love that makes mweried life the 
happiest of all conditions, She had been fascinated 
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by his handsome exterior; proud and imperious her- 
self, it had iiattered her to see him bend his indomit- 
able will to hers, and her fancy had endowed him with 
good qualities which he had never possessed. The 
idol once broken, we may weep over the fragments, 
but not for long. And Helen Mail gpa did not 


ce a single pang of self-pity when, e six 
months after her parting from Maurice Dunk lop, she 


read 1 one of the morning papers an announcement 
of hic marriage with the lovely and accomplished 
sister of Messrs. Reden, who were glad to attach 
more closely to their interests the clever, enterprising 
junior partner under whose management their busi- 
ness was rapidly increasing. 

After spending some weeks in his native air with- 
out deriving any benefit from it, Colonel Quaier- 
maine grew restless, and determined to travel. 
Accompanied by Helen and a couple of faithful 
servants, he crossed to the Continent, journeying 
wherever inclination led him, till in a quiet Swiss 
valley, so fair, so peaceful, that he had willingly 
lingeved there until the end, he died. 

There was nothing to shock or distress his daughter 
in those last hours of a well-spent life. He blessed 
her for her devoted affection, and it was with his 
hana clasped in hers that he passed away. Yet 


| Helen broke down after his interment, and for some 


| 








| the fatigue and anxiety she had undergone. 
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weeks was prostrated with low fever, brought on by 
For 

vas slightly delirious, yet aware, 
of the bustle of an arrival, and 
about her bed with a lighter 
step and softer hands than those of her ordinary 
attendant. It was to ascertain who this could be 
that in the first moments of actual consciousness she 
raised her head and looked around, to meet the 
gentle eyes of Mabel Rayne. Her friends in England 
had not forgotten her, and one of them at all events 
had hastened to her side as soon as the news reached 
them that she was alone. 

(To be concluded.) 


several days she 
through it all, 
of some one moving 
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done, as the case of Barzillai will suffice to| but very brief ‘“ How long have I to live?” 
prove. he inquired of David, ‘“‘ I am this day fourscore 


There is not much recorded of Barzillai. The 
first allusion is to his loyalty and generosity. When 
David was fleeing from his ungrateful son Absa- 
lom, weariness, hunger, and thirst overtook the 
royal party, and then, when in their extremity, 
David and his followers were needing speedy relief, 
Barzillai was one of those who sent a liberal supply 
of provisions, beds, and other conveniences for the 
benefit of the king’s retinue. By means of this 
assistance the spirits of David and his people were 
revived, and very speedily they were able to go 
forth against the forces of the rebellious usurper. 
The result was favourable to David, though thereby 
he lost his son, and when the monarch was about 
to return to his palace, he desired to make some 
amends for the valuable kindness shown him by 
this wealthy chief. He endeavoured to induce 
him to accompany the court to Jerusalem. Pro- 
bably David thought that every man was ambi- 
tious enough to desire a position near his throne, 
and that Barzillai, wealthy and well-to-do as he 
was, would not refuse to quit Rogelim for the 
pleasures and palaces of the metropolis. But Bar- 


zillai respectfully declined the king’s invitation, | 


and he did it in language characterised by courtly 
refinement, kindly consideration of others, and 
pious reference to his future. “ Barzillai said 
unto the king, How long have I to live, that I 
should go up with the king unto Jerusalem? I 
am this day fourscore years old: and can I discern 
between good and evil? can thy servant taste 
what I eat or what I drink? can I hear any more 
the voice of singing men and singing women? 
wherefore then should thy servant be yet a burden 





years old.” Already he had received some of the 
monitory evidences of Nature’s decay. Already 
some of the pins and cords of the frail tabernacle 
had been loosened. Already “ those that look out 
of the windows were darkened ”— the sun and the 
light and the moon were darkened ”—he could not 
“ discern between good and evil ”—his sight was 
obscured, the near and the distant mingled in 
confusion before him. Already the “ grinders” 
ceased, because they were few, and the feasts of the 
royal palace would be no pleasure to him, he could 
not taste what he ate or what he drank. His 
hearing too had lost its power—“ all the daughters 
of music were brought low” so that the sweetest 
sounds could awaken no response in his breast— 
he could hear no “ more the voice of singing men 
and singing women.” 

To these infirmities doubtless there were 
others. At eighty years of age the “almond 
tree” must have been flourishing with him, be- 
strewing his brow with its snow-white blossoms ; 


| “the keepers of the house” had beyond doubt 


“begun to tremble;” the limbs were not so 
vigorous to support and defend that physical 


| frame as they had been; perhaps the “ grasshopper 


unto my lord the king? Thy servant will go a_ 


little way over Jordan with the king: and why 
should the king recompense it me with such a 
reward? Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn back 
again, that I may die in mine own city, and be 
buried by the grave of my father and of my 


had become a burden;” such feebleness may have 
already seized him that the slightest matter was 
a trouble to him; most likely he rose up ‘‘at the 
voice of the bird;” he found sleeplessness, for 
“tired nature’s sweet restorer flies on his downy 
pinions” from the eyelids of age, as well as from 
those of care and anxiety ; and no doubt “ fears” 
were “ in the way,” he was apprehensive of real 
or imaginary dangers—of accidents which may 
happen because of his inability to hear, or to see, 
and want of agility to escape. There is every 


' reason to believe that Barzillai at this time realised 


mother. But behold thy servant Chimham, let him | 


go over with my lord the king; and do to him 
what shall seem good unto thee. 
answered, Chimham shall go over with me, and I 
will do with him that which shall seem good unto 
thee: and whatsoever thou shalt require of me, 
that will I do for thee.” Together they proceeded 
on their journey, and Barzillai crossed the Jordan 
with David ana his followers. Then very re- 


And the king | 


most of the wise man’s description of old age in 
the last chapter of Ecclesiastes, and felt that he 
was not distant from the period when 
‘“* Pale concluding winter comes at last, 
And shuts the scene.” 

But whilst thus physically infirm, he was spared 
that more terrible infirmity, debility of mind. 
He went down the vale of old age retaining that 
power of thought and strength of self-control 
which characterised his earlier years; and we 
cannot examine his words and actions without 


| devoutly wishing it may be so with us, if spared 


luctantly the monarch parted from the aged | 


Gileadite. “The king kissed Barzillai, and blessed 


him.” The monarch proceeded to Gilgal, with | 


the son of the aged and generous friend; whilst 
Barzillai returned to his home to end his days in 
quietude and preparation for his change. 

The infirmities of old age were fast accumulating. 
The lease of life appeared to him to be at the most 


to see old age. Ever and anon we hear of men 
retaining their remarkable powers of mind despite 
the increasing signs of approaching decay. The 
conversation of the celebrated musician Caerubini 


' when at the age of eighty is said to have been as 


brilliant as during the meridian of his existence. 
Of Fontenelle it is written, “ His intellectual 
faculties, with the exception of a slight defect 
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of memory, had preserved their integrity in spite 
of corporeal debility. His thoughts were elevated, | 
his expressions finished, his answers quick and | 
to the point, his reascning powers accurate and 
profound.” Cardinal de Fleury wasprime minister 
of France up till the age of ninety years. And | 
many others have experienced like favours at the 
handofGod. But, alas, not all blessed with mental 
vigour amid physical infirmities have used those 
mental powers aright. Barzillai is a pattern to 
the aged in this respect. 

1. He was infirm, but not selfish. There was a 
beautiful consideration for the feelings of others 
evinced by him. His words were, “ Wherefore 
then should thy servant be yet a burden unto my 
lord the king?” One main reason why Barzillai 
declined to accompany the monarch to Jerusalem 
was this, lest he should be a source of trouble to 
the court. It is a saddening aspect of life that it | 
is possible for us to live long enough to be a 
burden to our relatives and friends. When the 
wasted frame requires continual watching, when 
the changeful longings of disease crave for the 
incessant supply of every new thing that fancy | 
suggests, when the restlessness of pain forbids the | 
ministering one taking rest, then there grows | 
upon the minds of those about the aged invalid a 
feeling that death would be a merciful release for 
both sufferer and attendants. In some cases, also, 
the lingering life becomes a burden from another | 
cause-—the fretfulness, the complaining, the irri- | 
tability to which the aged one surrenders. 

There are beyond doubt some elderly persons 
who might make prolonged life a blessing by being | 
less demanding of those about them, by exercising 
more control of self—by striving to possess their 
souls in patience. Barzillai could not foresee 
what would be his experience, and, anxious not to 
trouble ary more than possible, he determined to 
remain in retirement from active scenes, that thus 
he may find his main resources in himself. Ah, 
“a good deal of the fretfulness and irritability 
exhibited by old persons arises from their over- 
looking this, from their forgetting that there is a 
science in retirement as well as a science in busi- 
ness, and a science that requires time to learn too.” 

“Why is it,” said a friend to an officer of 
Charles V. “ that you, with so much vigour of body 
and mind left, should wish to be discharged from 
further service?” “ Because,” answered the officer, 
“T think there ought to be a pause between the 
hurry of life and the day of death.” Well would 
it be for those who feel the increasing years telling 
upon their constitutional and mental energy, if 
they divested themselves of the selfish, worldly, | 
ambitious purposes of life, and, like Barzillai, gave 
the remainder of their days to more or less quiet at- | 
tention to the work of preparing for another world. 

2. Barzillai was infirm, yet not wanting in affec- | 


| 





tion. ‘Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn back 
again, that I may die in my own city, and be 
buried by the grave of my father and my mother.” 
His desire was to spend his few remaining years, 
and then to close his eyes in death in his own 
home, amid all the sweet and tender associations 
of the family circle. He might have died happily, 
hopefully, and triumphantly, in Jerusalem, for it 


' matters comparatively little where the good man 


meets his fate, but his desire was to yield up the 
ghost in the presence of those to whom his heart 
was fondly attached. He wished that the last 
sound he heard might be the music of a familiar 
voice, that the last sight he saw might be the face 
ofsome long-loved form, that the last thing he 
felt on earth might be the pressure of a kindly 


; hand. He wanted to gather his son and his son’s 
; sons about his couch, and trace the goodness of 


God to him through all the course of life. He 
desired to let those who knew his life witness his 
death, and behold how a follower of the Lord can 


make his exit from this state of being. Aye, he 


was still mindful of those he had loved who had 
been taken from him. His father and his mother 
were not forgotten. Though he was eighty years 
of age he cherished for his parents the same fresh 
and fond attachment. He remembered all their 


' interest in him, and constant unwearying love to 
| him, and he anticipated the time when he should 


be reunited to them. 
His wish to be buried “by the grave of his 


| father and mother” is no childish whim. It is 


not the expression of an old man in his dotage. 
It is an intelligent desire, based upon a deep- 
seated yearning after a time of resurrection 
and a place of reunion. Such a desire has dweit 
in the breasts of God's saints in all ages. Hence 
they have given commandment concerning their 
bones. Not that they believed it necessary that 
their remains should lie in any definite, particular 
place, but the direction concerning their burial 
discloses a hidden and irresistible instinct, which 
is divinely planted in the breast, and which points 
onward to a nobler and happier state of being. 

To all of us—but especially to the aged whose 
change is certainly near at hand—this idea of a 
future where the scattered family shall be united, 
and the suspended friendships shall be restored, 
must be most gladdening and strengthening. To 
feel the time is at hand when the breaches which 
death has made in our sanctified connections shall 
be repaired amid the brightening scenes and un- 
numbered favours of heaven, is a matter of 
unspeakable joy to us. 

‘Oh! to think of meeting there 
The friends whose graves received our tear— 
The daughter loved, the wife adored. 
To our widowed arms restored ; 


And all the joys which death did sever, 
Given to us again for ever! 
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Who would cling to wretched life, 
And hug the poisoned thorn of strife ? 
Who would not long from earth to fly, 
A sluggish senseless lump to lie, 
When the glorious prospect lies 

Full before his raptured eyes ?”’ 

If the thought of meeting and conversing with 
Homer and Orpheus made the heart of Socrates 
bound for joy, how much more deep and trans- 
porting should be our bliss at the expectation of 
meeting with patriarchs, prophets, apostles, re- 
formers, martyrs, ministers of Christ, and our own 
loved and sainted ones, who are now the peers of 
the celestial realm! 

3. Barzillai was infirm, and yet interested in the 
success of his son. ‘ Behold thy servant Chimham, 
let him go over with my lord the king, and do to 
him what shall seem good unto thee.” If indis- 
posed himself to go to Jerusalem, he would not 
prevent his son going. If unable and unwilling 
to take official position in the royal court, and share 
in the pleasures thereof, he was anxious not to 
deter his child’s progress. It is not for a moment 
to be supposed that Barzillai would have desired 
for Chimham anything that would be harmful to 


his spiritual interests, but the old man saw that | 


the official honour had come to him unsought, that 
some person must fill that position, that it is pos- 
sible for a man of principle, as with Jonathan, 
David, Daniel, and others, to occupy such posts 
without sacrificing their soul’s life and peace, and 
that in every position, even the humblest, tempta- 
tions and trials must be the lot of humanity, and 
hence he said, “ Behold thy servant Chimham, let 
him go over with my lord the king.” There was 
nothing evil in the relation to the king in itself, 
the only danger to Chimham was that arising from 
how he would use his status, a danger which in- 
deed surrounds the holiest calling in life. Thus I 
think Barzillai set before us a very fair ruleby which 
to be guided in all our career. There is nothing 
wrong in getting wealth, but the wrong is in the 
misappropriation of that wealth. There is nothing 
evil in the acquisition of honour,‘the evil is in the 
means by which and the motives for which honour 
is sought. There is nothing sinful in standing 
next to the royal throne, and fraternising with the 


heads of noble houses, the sin is in yielding to the 
many temptations to worldliness and c:ime to 
which such a state exposes one. Barzillai desired 
the honourable position for his son with the hope 
and prayer that he would employ all the influence 
so bestowed upon him for the promotion of that 
which glorifies God, and also with the hope that 
when the infirmity of years came upon him he 
would follow the example of his father, and retire 
into privacy. I think we may learn from Barzillai 
this thought, that whilst prominence and power 
are not to be coveted at the cost of spiritual peace 
and life, yet they are not always to be refused ; 
and that when rank, honour, influence, are subor- 
dinated to spiritual 1ife and hope, they may be 
borne with advantage to ourselves and others. 
Kor us who are parents, and who, like Barzillai, 
are anxious to do our best for those whom God 
has entrusted to our care, there is here a canon 
for our guidance. Let us impress upon their 
minds the propriety, the duty, the advantage of 
subordinating any and every calling in life to the 
*‘ standing law of all human proficiency.” “ Seek 


| ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 


and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
To the aged, the conduct of Barzillai speaks 
loudly, and says, Learn to “ prepare to meet thy 


| God.” Do not let the world gain too strong a hold 





of your affections and energies. Loosen yourself 
daily from its grasp. 

You see a man decorating, improving, embel- 
lishing his house at considerable expenditure; you 
talk with him, and say, “ At whose cost are you 
thus so vastly improving this house?” “ At my 
own,” is his reply. ‘“ Indeed,” you say, “ then I 
presume you have a very long lease?” “ No, he 
answers, I am not sure of the exact length of 
the lease, but it does not exceed two or three years 
—it may be less.” You start back in surprise at 
the indiscretion of the man, and you say presently, 
“The man must be beside himself. Instead of 
expending a fortune upon the old premises which 
in a few months he must vacate for ever, he ought 
to be saving his capital and looking out for a new 
home to which to remove.” Reader, that is just 
your position. 


“Thou art the man!” 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. Fovurts Series. No. 13. Tue Ark. 


Chapter to be read— Exodus xxv. (part of). 

em NTRODUCTION.—What was last lesson 
about ? What place was entered on the 
great Day of Atonement, and by whom? 

What did the high-priest see in the holy 

of holies? Yes; the ark once made was 

placed in most holy place in Tabernacle, 

and left there, except when moved for 
certain purposes, Seen by high-priest alone. Will 
see what can learn about the Ark. 

I. Tue ARK mapE. (Read xxv. 10—22).—To be 
made of shittim, i.e., cedar wood. Can picture the 
carpenters selecting a beautiful cedar-tree ; looking 
out for the best timber; choosing boards without 
knots; carefully measuring the length of the planks, 
planing them, joining them together, till a large 
chest or ark is made. <A cubit being about twenty 
inches, the ark would be about three feet six inches 
long. Then come the goldsmiths. What are they 
to do? The purest gold must cover it; all of the 
very best for this sacred ark. But this not all. 
What else are the goldsmiths to make? Two 
large figures of angels, with wings outspread. 
Where are they to be placed? (ver. 19). Wings to 
cover the lid of the ark called the mercy seat. 
Faces turned towards each other. Now what was 
the ark to contain? Three memorials, <A pot of 
manna (Ex. xvi. 33); of what great miracle of 
mercy would this always remind them? Also 
Aaron’s rod that budded, a reminder of the first 
high-priest chosen by God (Heb. ix. 4); and the two 
tables on which the law was written (Ex. xl. 20), 
called ‘testimony ’’ to remind them of God’s cove- 
nant at Sinai. These three things would thus be 
memorials of daily sacrifice, daily food, and daily 
blessings of the covenant. 

II. Tue Ark usEp. (Read Numb, x. 33—36). As 
a sign of God’s presence it always went first in the 
journeyings. But how could this heavy box be 
moved? See provision for this in Ex. xxv. 26—28, 
Poles or staves fixed in rings at the corners of the 
Ark. Thus the Levites, whose charge it was, could 
easily carry it. Now see some occasions when thus 
used. Directly they left Sinai, in the first three 
days’ difficult journey; when crossed Jordan before 
entering Canaan (Josh. iii. 6); on that day the 
priest, bearing ark, stood still in middle of Jordan 





till all passed over, so as to assure people of safety. 
Also carried round Jericho for seven days till walls 
fell down (Josh. vi. 4). 

But on one occasion the presence of the ark power- 
less to save, (Read 1 Sam. iv. 3—11). With whom 
were Israelites at war? Were not Philistines God’s 
enemies? Why, then, were Israelites defeated? Told 


reason in Ps, Ixxviii. 5S—60; they had forsaken 





God, so he forsook them. The sign of God’s pre- 
sence insufficient to save without God’s blessing. Se 
Philistines took ark away, and it remained many 
years with them. 

Once more ark used for worship. David brought 
it up to Jerusalem with great rejoicing, and set it in 
its place in the tent pitched for it before Temple 
was built (2 Sam. vi. 17), and joyful psalms were 
composed and sung, eg., Ps. xxiv. Know not what 
became of ark. After Jews returned from seventy 
years’ captivity in Babylon, new temple was built 
by Ezra, but the ark was absent. Yet prophecy in 
Haggai ii. 9, that this temple should be more glorious 
than the first. How could this be? They who saw 
foundations laid, and remembered magnificent temple 
of Solomon did not think so, for they wept (Ezra iii. 
12). But it was true, for in this second temple 
Christ was circumcised and presented ; here He taught 
daily, here He attended the sacrifices and feasts. 

III. Tur Ark Typicau. It was called the ark of 
the testimony, and the ark of the covenant (Num. 
xiv. 44). What did it testify? Of God’s goodness 
in their wanderings ; the tables of stone in it con- 
tained God’s covenant—“ do this and live.” More 
than that, it was direct type of Christ. (1) God's 
presence. No one could see God’s face and live—ark 
was outward sign. So Christ reveals God to His 
people (Heb. i. 3). Philip asked to see God, was 
told that Christ manifested Him (John xiv. 9). 

As such leads His people through all dangers and 
against enemies. Road through wilderness often 
rough, trying, dangerous, sometimes through enemy’s 
country, at last through wide river Jordan; ark 
always first, therefore people followed safely. So 
Christ is guide daily, in the ordinary events of life 
and in dangers. He has gone through temptations, 
trials, sufferings, sorrows, and therefore can help us 
(Heb. ii. 10); even in river of death, need fear no 
evil (Ps. xxiii. 4). (2) G@od’s mercy. Remind of last 
lesson; even mercy-seat of ark must be sprinkled 
with blood. So God’s presence no longer terrible 
because of the blood shed. This forgives, this puts 
away sin, this obtains mercy (1 John i. 7). Therefore 
may come to throne of grace (Heb. iv. 16), feeling 
sure of acceptance. Let teacher press this home to 
children. 

Questions to be answered. 
. Describe the ark and its contents. 
. Of what were the contents memorials ? 


wnN 


. Name any occasions when the ark ‘ed to victory. 
4, When was the presence of the ark in vain, and 
why ? 
5. How was the second temple more glorious than 
the first ? : 


6. Of what was the ark tynica 


} 
\ 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE RIVER. 


EN 7s = . 
¥ “d GLIMPSE of the river, no longer 
Through soft meadows sliding, 

« No longer in sunshine and silence 
O'er smooth places gliding ; 
But chequered with shade, from the boughs 
Overhanging and crossing, 
And dashed on the stones and the ledges, 
And foaming and tossing. 
Ah! but no longer, ’tis dumb, 
Oe’r the rough, rocky places, 
It breaks into life, into song; 
And the flowers lift their faces 





Fresher and fairer, bedewed 

With the spray it is flinging ; 

And the birds haunt the spot with a chorus 
Of ceaseless sweet singing. 

And so the rough places of life 

Bring the song and the sweetness ; 

Bring the litany up to the lip 

In triumphant completeness ; 

From the toil and the strain and the trouble, 
The constant endeavour, 

To the peace and repose and fulfilment, 
For ever and ever. 
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Behe PENT.” 

VSO NE sultry, misty evening in 
~ June, a small vessel lay at 
anchor not far from the coast 
of one of the southern Eng- 
sca, lish counties. She was 
anxiously watched by a 
young man who was hurry- 
ing across the cliffs in her direction, 
telescope in hand. This was Mark 
Gay, son of the miller of Beachton. He 
was glad to see the clouds and the 
mists gather as the tide came in, be- 
cause his object was concealment, there- 
fore he was quite happy when the last gleam of a 
lurid sun disappeared behind a thick sea-fog. 

When he had traversed about a couple of miles of 
cliff and down, he descended by a rough road to the 
beach. As the tide was nearly up to the rocks he 
leaped from stone to stone until he came to a well- 
concealed path, that he evidently knew. It could 
scarcely be called a path, since it consisted of rough 
steps, hewn by Nature amongst the rocks, and hidden 
from view by the garments of gorse, lichens, and 
parasitical plants thrown over them. Mark was 
obliged to remove and replace these as he made his 
way through them with some difficulty. But he was 
strong, lithe, and used to danger, and obstacles only 
added zest to the attainment of his objects. 

A dozen or so of these steps brought him to a 
eave in the rocks, into which he crept through an 
opening concealed with brushwood. 

“Hurrah, here you be then, Measter Mark!” 
greeted him from Levi Tuck, one of his father’s men. 

“Yes, here I am,” cried Mark, shaking himself. 
“Ts she likely to come in to-night ?” 





OF “THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


“Zure and sartain, Measter Mark,” replied Levi. 

The cavern was tolerably high, and so framed by 
Nature’s cunning hand as to give refuge to hapless 
fugitives. In past generations it had served for this 
end, but in Mark’s day it was needed for no such 
friendly purpose. Indeed it was nearly forgotten, 
and if remembered at all, was merely mentioned as 
being somewhere or other amongst the rocks. There 
was an opening in front, wide enough to admit a 
view of the sea, and an indefinitely long passage at 
the back, dark and narrow enough for concealment. 
Mark glanced out of the casementless window at the 
vessel which had previously attracted his attention. 
She was riding at anchcr within a safe distance from 
the cove which the cavern surmounted. A fishing- 
boat was moored beneath, containing two men, one 
of whom was Job Tuck, Levi’s brother, a fisherman 
by trade. The rocks jutted far out into the sea on 
either side of the little bay or creek that lay beneath 
the cave, which had been known to shelter small 
craft in times of danger. 

“Now be the time; the tide be at vull,” said Levi. 

Almost as he spoke Mark descried the vessel dimly, 
surmounting a huge wave, and riding gallantly into 
the little harbour. A shout from below was taken 
up above, and Levi Tuck kindled a light. 

“Bide you here a-while, Measter Mark,” said Levi. 
But Mark was not the man to “‘ bide” anywhere while 
there was daring work to do; so he followed Levi 
out of the cave to the dangerous path of steps. 
More than once they were in peril of slipping, from 
their insecure footing; but they reached the last 
step finally, and leaped from it into the boat. The 
vessel had waited for time and tide, and had come in 
at the right moment, under cover of the darkness. 

The boat was alongside the vessel, and her little 
crew were receiving and stowing away packages 
hurled at them by the more numerous crew of the 
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Lanterns and torches gleamed and 
deck, in the fitful light of which 
sailors lcoked almost demoniacal, 


larger craft. 
flitted about the 
the faces of the 
Those belonging to the vessel were principally 
foreigners, with scarlet head-gear and many-coloured 
vests. The sea was comparatively calm in the small 
cove, and enabled them to do their nefarious work 
amid a storm of words uttered in a jargon of the 
English, Dutch, and French languages. These shouts 
redoubled as some of the packages were hauled, with 
difficulty and by torchlight, up the steps to the cave, 
and but for Mark’s resolution his friends the Tucks 
would have given in. Having been a voyage or two 
in the vessel—the Sea Serpent by name—he knew 
both her and her captain, and took a wild delight in 
showing how little he cared for danger. One moment 
he was in the boat, the next on the deck of the 
vessel; now helping the cargo up the steps, anon 
hiding it in the depths of the cave. He knew that 
at that time his father and his sister Jerusha were 
expecting him and Levi to join in family prayer; 
but he had embarked with the captain of the Sea 
Serpent in smuggling practices, and he did not mean 
to relinquish’them. On the contrary, his conscience 
being elastic, he chose to think it lawful to circum- 
vent the Government and forestall free trade. 
Experience proved that the excessive nature of the 
tariffs on goods, both in England and France, even 
far into this century, caused daring people to risk 
everything in order to smuggle prohibited articles 
into those countries. The cost of preventing it in 
England was enormous. The Preventive Service 
and the Coast Blockade were organised for this pur- 
pose, but so long as a profit was to be made com- 
mensurate with the risk, the smugglers continued to 
The Admiralty and Board of 
Trade failed to exterminate them, as did fines, im- 
prisonment, or service in the royal navy, to deter 
them from their illicit traffic. The reduction of the 
duties on silks, tea, and other articles, has done more 
to repress it than all the revenue officers put to- 
gether; but these had not been curtailed at the 
period when the Sea Serpent dashed into Hollow Cove; 
and the country folks still took a guilty pleasure in 


brave these forces. 


aiding the smuggler to dispose of his goods. 

Thus it was that the Tucks, and similar simple 
people, had their wits occasionally sharpened, and 
the safety of their persons endangered, by helping to 
land and stow away tempting spirits, as well as silks 
and laces, and now and again to lose their wits by 
drinking the one, or their lives in defending the 
other. And thus it was that Mark began a career, 
the end of which he could not foresee or imagine, and 
that he remained to help his very doubtful friends 
and acquaintances, until the vessel was unloaded, 

A portion of the cargo lay in the boat, concealed 
deneath nets, fishing-tackle, oars, and the like, and 
was confided to the care of Job Tuck and two other 


Beachton fishermen, while the rest was hidden in 





the cave, under the supervision of Mark, Levi, and a 
man named Chivers, whose home was not far off. 

The captain of the Sea Serpent was an English- 
man named Dangerfield. He exercised considerable 
power over Mark, who, though daring enough, had 
his weak points. They spoke to one another from 
time to time, and the captain paused in his oaths 
and his orders to make inquiries of moment to both. 

«Are we suspected ? Is the Sea Serpent safe?” he 
asked. 

“T hear nothing to the contrary. 
honest,” replied Mark. 

“Honest! I should think so,” thundered the 
captain. “She only carries cheap goods to those 
who can’t afford dear ones. When are you coming 
another voyage?” 

“As soon as father will let me. He keeps me at 
milling, and i’m obliged to be as meek as a lamb.” 

“Haw, haw ; we’re jolly lambs, all of us South- 
downers! When shall we come to a settlement ? 
Will you meet me at Sandport this night fort- 
night ?” 

“Yes, And will you pay us a visit 

* Another lamb to your fold. Yes. Ill spend a 
Sunday with you. Go to church, and look proper in 
your sister’s eyes,” 

The captain laughed, but Mark did not join. He 
had forgotten Jerusha, and did not tare that she 
should become acquainted with his friend. The two 
men were a great contrast, as they stood, side by side, 
on deck-—Dangerfield, broad, heavy, and dark; Gay, 
slight, and fair; the one a somewhat evil-looking 
man of near forty, the other with a face naturally 
frank, of five-and-twenty; the one resolute and 
strong, the other daring and undecided; the one 
born to command the undisciplined mind, the other 
to obey, where obedience sided with inclination. 

“ Saturday fortnight, then, at Sandport,” were the 
captain’s parting words, as he shook Mark’s hand, 
when that young man was prepared to leave the 
vessel. 

“All right!” cried Mark, and leaped into the 
boat. 

The work was completed before the tide had ebbed 
too far to prevent both ship and boat from putting 
off to sea again, and the Sea Serpent rode off as gaily 
as if she were immaculate, while the boat took to 


She is reckoned 


9%» 


coasting in the direction of Sandport. 

Mark and his men remained a while in the cave, to 
conceal the packages effectually, as well as to sample 
a particular bottle of French brandy, recommended 
to them by the captain. Headstrong, yet weak, Mark 
resisted a certain warning voice within, and drank a 
little more than his young head could bear; so tha 
when he, Levi, and Chivers began their perilous 
descent from the cave, he felt giddy, and kept his 


equilibrium with difficulty. The men beiped him 
] 





however, and they sueceeded in reaching . 
having carefully replaced the now black garb of 
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the rocky path. ‘Their lanterns glimmered fitfully The pony nodded impatiently, and tossed his 
as they scrambled along, between the rocks and the’ mane. She went into the house, and returned with 


ebbing tide until they reached a rough road, which 
led to a few fishermen’s huts, one of which Chivers 
vbited, 
to the goods,” said Mark. ‘ We shall get 
them off by degrees, now the tide is at full. Plenty 
of men ready to take them, and lots of purchasers.” 


” 


Sue 
mn 
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« Aye, Measter Mark, 
risky work, all the same.” 

“No risk, no winnings. Good night, Chivers,’ 
Mark. 
Chivers went to his home. 


said 


CHAPTER Ii. 
JERUSHA AND THE PEDLAR. 
BEACHTON mill was a picturesque dwelling, at the 


foot of a range of hills, and not far from the sea. | 


The stream that turned the great mill-wheel flowed 
down from the hills, and having done its work in 
helping to grind the corn grown in its vicinity, wan- 


dered peaceably on, until it fell into the sea at the | 


fishing village of Beachton. Just above the mill this 
stream divided into two branches, so that it not only 
supplied the wheel at the back, but fed the flocks, 
and watered the pastures in the front. The back of 
the house was protected by a green slope from the 


sea, whilst its frontage faced the hills, downs, and 


fields amongst which it nestled. 

Here, beneath the stone porch, stood, on the evening 
after Mark’s visit to the cave, his sister Jerusha, 
was shading her eyes with her hand from the sun, and 
apparently surveying the fair scene before her. She 
was young, and sufficiently good-looking to be called 
by the neighbours, “our Beachton beauty,” for the 


farm people, the miller’s men, and the fishermen, had 


known her from her childhood, and believed there 
was not such another girl between them and London. 
She was a brunette, of middle height, easy figure, 
and laughter-loving countenance. Her sparkling 
dark eyes and dimpled mouth seemed more akin to 
mirth than gravity, though she could be grave upon 
oceasion. Indeed, her face was serious as she stood 
beneath the porch, and said, half aloud, “I wish he 
woullcome home. He was so late again last night.” 
The roses that covered the porch almost touched her 
smooth hair ; whilst a pleasant perfume floated about 
her from the pinks, wallflowers, and lavender of her 
trim old-fashioned garden. She looked, indeed, like 
a picture set in an ornamental frame; for not only 
was the porch covered with trailing flowers, but the 
i} ine, and the low wall that 


house was adorned by a vine, 
She had scareely uttered the 


enclosed it by ivy. 


words quoted when a pony dashed up to the wicket, | 


and thrust his head over it. 
him. 

“What business 
will Miss 


pony’s face, 


1 
} 
i 


What 


stroking the 


lave you here, Dandy ? 


Martha say?” she asked, 


“Carrots, is it? You born beggar! 


returned Chivers; “but ’tis 
{ 


And he and Levi took the cliff road, while | 


She | 


She advanced fo meet 


Ss 


a plate of carrots and apples in slices, which Dandy 
munched daintily, bit by bit, as she presented them. 
While thus engaged, th a pack on his back, 
stood on the rustic bridge that crossed the stream at 
the bottom of the hilly slope, and looked at her. He 
then ascended the hill slowly, glancing from side to 
side, until he drew near the mill. 
scious of a stranger’s approach, pricked up his ears, 
| made a naughty fling, and trotted to a distance. 

“T have got some beautiful silks, miss, if you’ll 
condescend to look at’em. Dirt cheap,” said the 
pedlar, laying down his pack, and beginning to open 
it. 

“Pray come inside,” said Jerusha, dazzled by the 
splendid colours unfolded to her view. 

She led the way through a passage into a room 
on the right, which served the purposes of best 
| kitchen and hall. It looked out at the back, and 
|hence could be seen all the carts and people that 
came on business to the mill. The great wheel itself 
was visible from the latticed window, and when it 
was at rest the sound of the sea came in, so that, as 
| Jerusha said, “* There was never a moment’s quiet in 
that room.” It contained, as principal furniture, a 
large deal table, grown blossom-white by constant 
scrubbing, on which the pedlar laid his pack; a 
handsome mahogany bureau, at which he looked as if 
| envious of the bank-notes therein; and an eight-day 
clock, with Time wielding his scythe above the im- 
memorial words, “tempus fugit;”? round about the 
bureau hung files of bills; seripture prints, in hand- 

, adorned the walls, and on the high 
chimney-piece, in front of the chimney-corner, stood 
brazen candlesticks, polished to look like gold. In 
| these matters Jerusha took a commendable inte- 
; rest, as she did in all connected with the household 

of which she was mistress, As she was one who 
could never enjoy alone, she ran into the passage, 
and called in a high cléar voice, “ Tilly ! Tilly ! come 
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here directly 
| Her summons was answered by a young woman in 
striped blue gown and apron, and large white cap, 
| who stood a moment in the door-way, awestruck, 
exclaiming, ‘“‘ Laws, Miss Rushy, there be a zight!” 
Tilly was, however, soon at her young mistress’s 
side. She took care to cover her red arms and hands 
with her apron, lest she should be tempted. to touch; 
but responded to each inquiry as to which silk or 
ribbon she preferred, by the words, “ Thick ’un, and 
thick ’un”’—proving that she had no choice, when all 
was so grand. 
“ But which do you like best?” asked Jerusha. 
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the reply. 


Although Tilly was endowed with a face round as 
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dark side of things, which was particularly aggra- 
vating to Rushy, to whom life was rose-colour. 
While the pedlar continued to recommend the silks, 
Tilly fixed her round blue eyes upon him, and, as 
she afterwards expressed it, ‘‘ Took agin ’un.” 

“Only one pound, miss. You wouldn’t get it for 
three at Sandport. The greatest bargain ever 
offered,” urged the pedlar. “Say nineteen and six- 
pence, for the sake of your pretty face.” 

“Then my face is only worth sixpence,” laughed 
Rushy, surveying the fawn-coloured silk with a deli- 
tate pink stripe that her soul hankered after. 

“Measter medn’t like he,” whispered Tilly. 

The pedlar eyed her ominously, but sought to 
attract her attention by a bright scarlet ribbon which 
he assured her was made on purpose for her. 

“Too grand vor the likes o’ I,” she said, gazing 
stolidly on the ribbon. 

While Jerusha was still undecided, Mark came in. 

“Tam so glad you are come, brother,” she said; 
“ which of these lovely silks is prettiest ? ”’ 

His choice fell instantly on one of gaudy pattern 
and bright colour. Rushy’s countenance fell. 

‘That is very dear, and I cannot afford more than 
a pound,” 

“Think them over a bit, my pretty miss while I 
show the young master some waistcoat pieces and 
handkerchiefs,” said the pedlar, winking at Mark. 

But Rushy had made up her mind, and was about 
to leave the room in search of a one-pound note, 
at that time in circulation, when her father en- 
tered the passage. Rushy welcomed him gaily, and 
asked him to come in quickly and choose her a silk 
gown. 

Mr. Martin Gay was a portly man, of middle age, 
as broad-shouldered and wide-chested as any of the 
millers on record, yet different from most of them in 
some respects. His eyes were dark, and like his 
daughter’s, but his face was rather serious than 
mirthful, and if it had ever been furnished with 
dimples, Time’s scythe had mowed them down. Still 
there was a twinkle in his eye, indicative of latent 
merriment ; not that he showed it on the present 
occasion, for he looked severely at the pedlar. 

“Only nineteen and sixpence and worth three 
pound, Rushy,” he said. ‘“That’s too good a bargain 
to be honest. If I was to sell a sack o’ flour at less 
than half price I should say ’twas a come-by-chance. 
Couldn’t do it, my girl, and let our beloved queen 
have her dues. Thee ’ouldn’t take from her revenues, 
eh, maid?” 

“ Oh no, father,” cried Rushy, alarmed. 

“Then sir, we won’t trouble you to stay any longer,” 
said the miller to the pedlar. “To buy cheap and 
sell dear, is bad enough, but I misdoubt them as 
undersell honest tradesmen just as much, Couldn’t 
stand it myself, and our respectable shopkeepers 
at Sandport couldn’t stand it, and pay the taxes. 
You see, sir, I’m for “rendering to Cesar the things 





that are Cesar’s;” so, if you’ve no objection, we won't 
have any dealings on the present occasion.” 

Before the miller had completed this speech Mark 
Gay had left the room, The pedlar gathered up his 
silks without remonstrance, muttered, “As you like, 
master,” and hurried off while the miller was saying 
to Jerusha, “‘Smuggled, my girl! Let’s keep ‘clean 
hands and a pure heart ’ as long as we can.” 

As soon as the pedlar was out of sight of the mill 
he was joined by Mark. 

“Let’s try Miss Martha. She’s sure to buy,” said 
Mark, and they walked rapidly to a house at no great 
distance. 

Miss Martha Hasluck, the lady alluded to, was 
standing in the porch of the said house, shouting 
lustily at the top of her voice, the words, “ Dandy, 
you villain, where are you off to? To Rushy, Ill 
be bound!” And while Mark and the pedlar hurry 
towards her, we must describe her and her abode. 

The latter was called Beachton Villa,and was a low- 
roofed, broad-faeed, trellis-covered dwelling of some 
pretension. Although more modern than the gabled 
mill, it was, in its way, scarcely less picturesque. 
Roses and various trailing plants crept over the 
trellised front and porch to the thatched roof, and 
peeped in at the sashed windows. Its surroundings 
both of land and sea were very lovely. It was 
flanked on the right and protected at the back by 
hills, while on the left a musical brook babbled be- 
tween ferny banks, and separated its smooth lawn 
from a large kitchen garden and an old farm-house, 
once the family residence, now—poor old hack— 
degraded by the casualty of long-living to a carter’s 
dwelling. But if the villa was gay with the ad- 
vantages of youth, the farm was sober in the rich- 
ness of years. Its roof was warmed with many- 
hued mosses and lichens, its grey walls mellowed by 
the soft brush of Time. Still the youthful villa 
might be said to look down upon the ancient farm, 
as arrogant young people will occasionally do upon 
humble age. The former stood on a slight eminence, 
the latter on the flat below, and both looked up the 
green slope towards the mill, as if wishful, but un- 
able to see it. Beyond and below both lay the 
fishing village of Beachton, whilst the mighty sea 
terminated the scene. 

There was animation everywhere, for the farm- 
folk and servants were always astir; the geese 
seemed never to cease gabbling in the mill-stream 
that ran into the tiny bay; the “ cattle on a thousand 
hills” wandered, lowed, and bleated continually; and, 
before all, Miss Martha’s voice sounded high, clear, 
and commanding, from morning till night. 

Miss Martha was the sort of lady you expected 
from her voice. She was well-nigh tall and large 
enough to fill her porch, and she boasted that no one 
could usurp it while she was in it. Her face was 
round, large, and rosy with health, resolution, and 
generally good temper, always good humour, since 
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temper and humour are by no means synonomous. 
Large caps were the mode at that period of history, 
so her brown curls were surmounted by a many- 
winged fabric of lace, muslin, and ribbon, that Mer- 
cury might have envied. There was nothing either 
peculiar or eccentric in her dress beyond a very large 
apron with voluminous pockets, which contained all 
the keys of the establishment. 

Miss Martha continued to stand in her porch until 
Dandy appeared trotting up the gravel drive. Al- 
though conscious of wrong-doing, he stood before 
Miss Martha, impudently nodding his head. / 

“There’s no keeping anything from that pert 
minx, Rushy!” she exclaimed. “All the men are 
after her, and one can’t even keep one’s live stock at 
home. Do you suppose, Dandy, that I’m to be your 
porter whenever you choose to go out gallivanting ? 
There! get away with you!” 

Dandy withdrew with a fling to his dining-room 
on the lawn, and Miss Martha went to shut the gate. 
Here she was accosted by Mark Gay. 

’ “Such bargains, Miss Martha!” he exclaimed; 
“silk, satins, and ribbons for a song. A pedlar— 
shall I have him up?” 

“From over the water, without a doubt,” cried Miss 
Martha, at her loudest pitch. 

“Everybody will hear you, Miss Martha,” whis- 
pered Mark. 

“ What’s the odds? I’ve no secrets. What I buy 
I’ll stand to, whether silks or beasts, I’m for free- 
trade, and no monopoly. Tell your man to go round 
by the back, and I’ll have a look. I dare say Janey 
won’t object to it either, for she says it’s uncommon 
dull, Mind you, Mark, you’re not to be fiddle- 
faddling and sweethearting Janey, for you’re not 
suited. A jolly miller and a boarding-school miss— 
twiddling the pianor and fandangoing with her feet, 
and tapestrying with her hands—are not by any 
means fit for one another.” 


There was nothing Miss Martha loved like a bar- | 


gain, so when she found Mark and the pedlar at the 
back-dcor, she beckoned them into her dining parlour. 
The pack was laid on a strong mahogany table, and 
soon opened. 

“Janey! Janey! where are you ?” she shouted. 

A fair, slim, delicate-looking girl appeared, who 
coloured when she saw Mark. Her hair hung in long 
ringlets over her back and face, for what was called 
a “crop” was then ali the fashion, and Miss Janey 
was, as her aunt expressed it, “as vain of her curls 
as a mermaid.” 








“French goods!” cried Miss Martha, as the pedlar 
unfolded his silks. ‘“ Humph! how did you get ’em? 
Spirits, too, I dare say—French brandy and good 
Hollands—if one wanted such things. One pound ten 
for a smuggled gown! Shouldn’t think of it. Don’t 
be afraid, man, I’m for free trade, and take a pride 
in evading the excise.” 

“If you please, miss,” urged the pedlar. 

“All friends here. Everything above-board. I 
always say whatI mean. I'll give you one pound 
for this piece, and fifteen shillings for that,” said 
Miss Martha, at the top of her voice. 

“Cost me more, miss. I assure you the goods 
are honestly come by. A tradesman that failed, 
and ——” 

“ Fiddlesticks! I know all about it, and you’d 
better take my bid, or the coast-guard will have it. 
Now, Janey, you mustn’t listen to Mark. He’s no 
more taste than an oyster. A pale-faced, mealy- 
mouthed child like you in that silk all the colours 0’ 
yonder sea. This or nothing.” 

“ Bright colours become me, aunt, everybody says 
so,” cried Janey, tossing her ringlets. 

‘Once more let me beg you won’t call me ornt,” 
said Miss Martha, authoritatively, who was always 
taking exception at Janey’s vowels. 

“That’s how Miss Softwhistle pronounced it— 
wasn’t it, Janey?” laughed Mark. 

Janey drew herself up offended, while the pedlar 
made another appeal. It ended, as bargain-striking 
usually does, by half measures, and the two pieces of 
silk on which Miss Martha, with more than womanly 
decision, had fixed her mind, were secured by her at 
one pound eighteen shillings and ninepence, and a 
ribbon was thrown into the bargain. 

The pedlar took his leave as soon as he was paid, 
and hurried up the back walk to the hilly road which 
communicated between Beachton and the village of 
Woolleysheepfold, and thence to Sandport. 

When he was gone Miss Martha’s conscience 
pricked her. ‘ Now, -Mark,” she said, “don’t you 
have anything to do with smuggled goods. It’s all 
very well for an old woman like me. But your father 
sets his face against the traffic. Mustn’t disobey 
him, Mark, my boy.” 

“Practise what you preach, Miss Martha,” re- 
turned Mark, gaily, “I say it’s a shame to lay 
such heavy duties on foreign goods. Good night ;” 
and in another minute Mark was running up the hill 
in pursuit of the pedlar. 

(To be continued.) 
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AT THE GATE. 


PART I. 
E garden looked bare and dreary as 
up and down the 
walks, stopping now and then to gaze at 
brown, empty beds, where only a few 
withered tufts of last summer’s leaves 
and flowers were to be found. 


Gahan paced 





Near the gate, however, a rich border of snowdrops 
extended as far as the hedge at both sides, appearing 
like un-thawed remnants of the snow which had but 
lately disappeared. 

Soon the child heard the garden gate creak slightly 
on its hinges. 

“Some one coming in; Ill look who it is.” 
Peeping through the branches of the shrubs Con- 
stance saw a little ragged boy standing outside, and, 
on drawing nearer, a small thin hand thrust between 
the bars, 

“He is trying to steal our 
exclaimed, and, with noiseless steps, hurried across a 


snowdrops!’’ she 
corner of the soft grass, appearing suddenly close to 
the gate, just in time to see the hand grasp a bunch 
of freah buds which happened to grow within reach. 

“Oh, don’t take our pretty flowers!” cried Con- 
stance, as the gave one 
frightened glance upward, and, starting to his feet, 
rushed away. But dangers threatened on all sides; 
for the gardener, who was just returning from his 
dinner, happened at that moment to turn into the 
road leading to the gate; nothing remained, there- 
fore, but to run back to where Constance stood—cer- 
tainly the least formidable of the dangers—with her 
hand on the latch. 

“ Miss! said the terrified boy, in his 
despair ; “‘indeed, I’ll never do it again if you'll 
let me in to hide behind a bush till that man passes,” 
*?Tis only old John,” she 
said, “but he ’d be very angry with you for touching 
our flowers. I heard him say yesterday he wished he 
could catch the person who took them ; but I’m not 
sure it would be right for me to let you in.” 

There was no time to argue the question, for the 
old gardener’s steps came nearer and nearer; he 
would be within sight of the gate in another moment. 

Constance’s good na 


boy, hearing her voice, 


miss!” 


Constance peeped out. 


“ Perhaps,’ 


ture conquered, 
thought she, “if I help to save him this time he 
any It would 
him be sent to prison.” 

se thouwlite 
boy remained with his eyes 
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assed rapidly through her 
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little way, 
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walked up to the ent 
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uge as the old gardener 
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* Miss Constance,’ 


| ’ 
she 





* he said, “some one has been at | 


the snowdrops since I left this. Have you gathered 


any?” 
“No, John,” she replied, blushing and hesitating, 


for she was unused to concealment of any kind, 
“Then, if I catch the thief, I 
bring him straight to the police.” 


can tell you Tl 


Constance, trembling at this threat, glanced un- 
easily towards the little shrubbery. All was safe so far, 
though she fancied the laurel branches shook slightly 
at the near side. What was her dismay, however, 
when the gardener commenced his work on a bed 
close beside the gate, muttering that he was “ deter- 
mined to keep a tight watch.” 

How was it possible for the poor boy to escape 
now? Walking round and round the garden 
utmost perplexity, Constance ¢ 


in the 
almost regretted the 
At length, pushing her way 
through the tangled branches at the farthest side of 
the clump, she saw the little ragged boy crouching 
under the boughs of a tall Portugal laurel, Just as 
he was starting up, frightened at the rustling of the 
leaves, she held out her finger to impose silence, and 


step she had taken. 


whispered cautiously, ‘‘ You must stay where you are 
for a while, for old John is watching the gate.” 

“ Yes, miss, I see him through the bushes, and he’s 
working a I don’t think he’s a mind to leave 
that soon.” 

“No; and I’ll have to go in before long, so you 
must watah your own opportunity. But first tell me, 
little boy, why you wanted to steal our snowdrops?” 

“ Well, I thought bees was no one looking.” 

“Oh, but there was.’ 

“Yes; I didn’t sce you, though, till you came up 
close to the gate.” 

“‘T don’t mean that; there was some one else too.”” 

“ Was there?” said the boy, looking 

“Yes, one you could not see, but who always 

watches you; I mean God.” 

“T’ve heard that before, but I never much minded. 
Is it truce?” God may see us, but he doesn’t care we 


yay. 


amazed. 


me or little Cissy—poor Cissy, that’s always sick an 
tired !” 
“Oh yes He does, Bert! I’m quite sure He lores 


you both, though you don’t know it yet. Who is 
Cissy ?” 

“Ci 
Marthy took her to live in her 
sold and ws 


so white and thin people are sor 


After mother died, old 





s my little sister. 


room, and s brian 





her out in the : — 2 the child lo 
plenty of pennies. Marthy’s 


s too sick to walk, and says 





food; then Cissy s at home 
Pinks, u live with them too?” 
, Ido for myself; but when Marthy’s out I 
often slip in to see Cissy, and bring her oe [ 
can get, *Twas for her I wanted the flowers. Yes- 
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terday I brought her one or two, the rest I sold in | garden, and must bring the key home with me.” 
the street for a penny, and bought a cake, but she | And old John walked off quickly, to avoid further 


wasn’t hungry, and liked the flowers best.” solicitations, wondering what the child could mean 

“Well, Bert, I’ll give you a good large bunch of | by such a strange request. 
nice fresh ones when you’re going away.” Poor Constance stood in silent dismay, shivering 

« Aye, but when will that be?” in the cold blast, and trying to consider what was to 

“You can’t get out while John watches the gate.” | be done next, when a low voice spoke from the edge 

“1’m thinking he ’ll stay there all day.” of the laurel clump. 

“Then you must wait till he leaves off work; it “Miss, miss, he’s gone, and has locked the gate 
grows dark very early this time of the year. But | after him. Is there any other way to get out, or must 
there ’s the bell; I must go.” I sleep here all night ?” 

It seemed almost cruel to enjoy a comfortable * Oh, you can’t do that!’* said Constance, thinking 


room, and good dinner, while this poor boy was im- | of her own warm room and comfortable bed. “I must 
prisoned in the shrubbery, cold and hungry; but, | tell mamma, and try if she will let you pass through 
managing to lay by a slice of bread and some meat, | the house. I'll make some plan; don’t be afraid to 
Constance stole out again for a few moments, when | come if I call.” 
unobserved, to bring it to Bert. = (Zo be concluded.) 

The boy devoured the bread greedily, but stored 
up the meat in his pocket to give as a treat to Cissy.| “THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 





Time passed on, and still old John remained at 131. Quote a verse in which three forms of friend- 
the gate. ship are mentioned. 

All that afternoon Constance felt restless and un- 132. Where is it stated that David was a man 
easy, and could not settle to book or work. after God’s own heart ? 

“ Why do you sit at the cold window, my dear?” 133. What four witnesses are mentioned by Our 
her mother asked; ‘‘ you are usually fond of the fire- | Blessed Lord as testifying to the truth of His 
side at this hour.” mission ? 

**Oh, mamma, do let me stay longer here,” she 134. In what book of the New Testament is the 
said; “I like looking out of the window. It’s | “Song of Moses” referred to? 
not very dark yet; old John has not left off work. 135. The sentence of God upon fallen man was, 
Now, there he goes! and he is locking the gate!” “In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread.” 

Without a word of explanation, Constance rushed | Where in the New Testament is the same law laid 
from the room, and ran down the garden walk. down? 

“John, John!” she cried, “ oh, come back!” ee 

“ What is the matter, miss?” asked the old man, ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 354. 
returning a few steps along the path. 120. At the feast of Tabernacles (John vii. 8). 

Panting with excitement, Constance gasped out, 121. Joab was slain although he was by the altar 
“* Have you really locked up the garden ?” (1 Kings ii. 28-34); Athaliah the queen was taken 

** Yes, sure enough, and good reason too, when the | out of the temple, and slain (2 Kings xi. 15, 16). 
flowers are stolen every morning.” 122. The tribe of Simeon, which numbered fifty- 


“Please, John,” entreated the child, “leave me the | nine thousand at the commencement, and only 





key.” twenty-two thousand at the end of the forty years 
“What for, Miss Constance? No one ever wants | (comp. Numb. i. 23, and xxvi. 14). 

to pass out this way so late.” 123. That of Achan (Joshua vii. 18). Jonathan 
“But Ihave a reason; please let me keep it for | son of Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 40—42), and Jonah the pro- 

this one night !” phet (Jonah i. 7). 
“T can’t indeed, miss; I’m in charge of the 124, John iv. 42, 
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GLAD SPRING-TIME. 


BY REV. M. G@ WATKINS, M.A. 


~O-DAY, in greenest robes arrayed, Distrust we, when our years grow ripe 
eal The land renews its prime, | The perfect heav’ns and earth 
<—* And smiles, while greeting undismayed | That shall be? Lo! to-day their type, 
The onward steps of time ; Each spring-tide see their birth! 
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If gold or honours duli the sight, 
The heart ’neath world-mists lies, 
Kind nature thrills the soul with light, 
And purges darkling eyes, 
With sacramental beauty fills 
The earth; skies, flowrets, tell 
A wondrous love-tale; whoso wills 
May read their parable. 


True lover of the country, I 
Watch, thankful each fresh spring, 
The birds from stranger climes that fly— 
Glad song or flashing wing— 
The hedgehog quit his leafy bed, 
The painted flies that gleam 
Athwart the meads the thorn-snows shed 
By zephyrs o’er the stream. 


Each spring mid crocus-knots I muse, 
And note each golden day 

The happy creatures, the bright views 
Of woods and uplands gay; 





The softened lights and shadows, where 
Eve’s sunlit clouds bestow 

A tender charm, a subtle care, 
Till all accordant glow. 


And oft with lissome rod I stray 
Along the stream for miles, 

While skilful wrist the silv’ry prey 
With tinsel fly beguiles ; 

Each simple sight fresh beauty wins— 
The rats upon the weeds, 

The children fishing with bent pins, 
The lambs, the breeze-borne seeds, 


Each spring I joy, as laughing green 
With glory clothes the sprays, 

As baby-cones on firs are seen, 

~ And blooms by forest ways, 

All swell one universal song 
Of praise—glad larks above, 

And murm’rous bees, and all the throng, 
Own one Creator’s love. 





HELEN QUATERMAINE; 
OR, FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER LII. 

“YGYA) IN ENGLAND AGAIN, 

HEN Helen was well enough to take 
the warm interest of old in the affairs 
of others, cheerful Mrs. Rayne had 
plenty to tell. Her sister had been 

fA in great trouble, having lost one of 

by? her beautiful children through the 
fit? negligence of the nurse, in whose management 

By she had so implicitly confided. The reproaches 
uttered by Mr. Veriston in the first transports of 
his grief, and her own remorseful sense of neglected 
responsibilities, struck home to her naturally warm 
heart. To her credit be it said that the impression 
was a lasting one; her frivolous pursuits were now 
gradually laid aside, to enable her to devote herself 
to her domestic duties; and, without losing her 
vivacity, she was developing into an excellent wife 
and mother. 

Mrs. Irby’s venture was prospering. The number 
of her pupils had rapidly-increased; and as her ex- 
cellent management and attention to their health 
of body as well as their studies became more widely 
known, mothers were only too glad to place their 
children under her care. Ida, the bright energetic 
Ida, infused spirit into the ménage, and even Miss 
Bent had improved wonderfully since she had been 
raised to the post of Mrs, Irby’s chief adviser and 
assistant. 





EONS 


Then Mrs, Rayne had much to relate concerning | 





“LOST IN THE, WINNING.” 


her own work, which she was merely relinquishing 
for a time in order to nurse Helen. She could more 
easily do this, because the band of helpers had in- 
creased, and she no longer laboured in the midst of 
her crowded district comparatively unaided. 

When Helen was well enough to travel she re- 
turned to England with Mrs, Rayne, intending to 
take up her abode for a time with the Irbys. By 
Colonel Quatermaine’s will she was so amply pro- 
vided for that the executors he had appointed were 
inviting her to enter society, in which, as a compara- 
tively wealthy heiress, she would have been eagerly 
welcomed. But pleading her mourning as an excuse 
for declining all invitations, she adhered to her 
original plan. When she could overcome the de- 
pressing sense of loneliness that still clung to her, 
she would endeavour to find some way of spending 
a busy, useful life. 

“T cannot let you go to Mrs. Irby till I have ful- 
filled my husband’s injunctions,” said Mrs, Rayne, 
when they were on their homeward route. ‘“ He is 
so anxious to see his old favourite, that I have pro- 
mised for you that your first few days in England 
shall be spent under our roof.” 

It would have sounded ungrateful to object to 
anything proposed by such generous and disinterested 
friends as the Raynes had’ proved themselves, and 
Helen cheerfully consented to the arrangement. 

“T think I mentioned to you that we have given 
up our cottage at Twickenham,” Mrs. Rayne said 
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presently. ‘‘ My. husband has received a bequest, 
which enables him to gratify a long-cherished desire 
to turn gentleman-farmer.” 

“How will that agree with his practice as a 
lawyer? does he propose to relinquish the latter ?” 

“Not entirely ; but he will no longer take so active 
a share in the business of the firm with which he is 
connected. It is partly a question of health, as well 
as inclination,” Mrs. Rayne explained. “But you do 
not ask me to what part of the country we have 
removed.” 

Helen began to lend a more attentive ear to what 
her companion was saying. 

“T would not mention it whileg you were so weak 
that it was dangerous to revive any painful recollec- 
tions, but now I think there can be no harm in telling 
you that we purchased Mr. Irby’s small estate when 
it was in the market.” 

“ And it is there you are talfmg me!” cried Helen, 
startled yet gratified by the information. “TI shall 
be glad to avail myself of the opportunity of seeing 
Agnes and Effie; they have no other friend to care 
for them. When they have finished their educa- 
tion,” she added, in more cheerful tones, “and I am 
a respectable middle-aged spinster, I shall take them 
home to live with me.” 

Mrs. Rayne smilingly asked if it were worth while 
looking so far head, but obtained no reply, for 
Helen had fallen into a reverie, from which she 
roused herself to say, “I shall be able to visit Milly’s 
grave and the church on the moor. Does Mr. Rayne 
ever see Mr. Elsley ?” 

“Not very often, as he is always busy; but we 
reckon him as one of our most esteemed friends, and 
thoroughly enjoy his society when he does come to 
us.” 

A pleasant surprise awaited Helen at the Lodge. 
She had scarcely shaken hands with her host when a 
pair of loving arms were clasped around her, and she 
found herself in the embrace of Ida Irby. It was so 
long since this young girl had been indulged with a 
holiday, that her mother insisted on her accepting 
an invitation kindly sent by the Raynes, that she 
should come to them, and be amongst the first to 
welcome her cousin back to England. 

She was too young to have felt very deeply the 
changed circumstances of her parents ; and when she 
had dashed away the tears that streamed down her 
rosy cheeks as she,stood with Helen by the grave of her 
sister, she could talk hopefully of the work and pros- 
pects of the present. “Papa is less fretful and more 
easily amused,” she confided to her sympathising 
companion, “and I am sure mamma looks ever so 
much happier than she used to do. It’s tiring some- 
times to teach the same things over and over again, 
especially to those children who have no ear for 
music, and keepstrum, strum, strumming on the wrong 
notes, till I could shake them. But oh, coz, how it 
does make us enjoy our holidays, and the quiet hour 





before bed-time, when mamma and Miss Bent and I 
get close together and talk of Milly and Clive and 
you! Let us walk as far as the moorland church; 
Ido so long to see it once again!” she said, when 
they had left the graveyard; and as Helen was 
nothing loth, they turned their steps thither, 

How fresh, how exhilarating were the breezes that 
fanned their cheeks as they climbed the hill! how 
welcome the shade of the pines when they rested 
beneath them! Everything looked very much as it 
had done when Helen first saw the spot, for it was 
a spring morning once more. She could have 
fancied it was but yesterday that she knd first stood 
there, yet what changes had occurred since then! 
Maurice Dunlop was married to another, her father 
and Milly had passdl away from this earth, and the 
cottage she was slowly approaching, though built on 
the model of the old ore, had a new, unfinished look 
that robbed it of all pretence to the picturesque. 

Mr. Elsley was out, but his old housekeeper 
remembered the faces of her visitors, and warmly 
pressed them to walk in and rest. While she 
hurried to spread a table with the simple fare which 
was all she had to offer, Helen gazed around her, and 
noted with regret that the rooms once so prettily 
decked for Nina Croyé were almost bare of furni- 
ture, containing nothing but what was absolutely 
necessary. 

“It is the home of an ascetic!” she murmured. 
“Why does Mr. Elsley deny himself everything ? 
Surely it cannot be wrong to make our dwellings 
pleasant and cheerful!” 

“T can tell you why Clive’s cottage is but just com- 
pleted, and how it is he contents himself with what 
you see here,” cried Ida, hastily. *‘ We never knew it, 
Helen, till a little while ago, but he paid some money 
papa owed to a poor widow; it would have ruined 
her if Clive had not come to her aid. Has he not 
been generous to us?” 

Helen’s eyes flashed, and her bosom heaved, but 
she did not speak, for a step was heard without, and 
directly afterwards Clive himself appeared. How 
well he was looking! He studied much, but he had 
not the stooping gait and sunken eye of the student, 
for instead of burning the midnight oil he rose at 
dawn, and his long walks, his temperate mode of 
living, contributed to keep him in robust health, 
While he did the honours of his table he talked 
cheerfully to Ida, and answered all Helen’s questions 
respecting the squatters in the dell in the hopeful 
spirit of a man who begins to see that his labours are 
not in vain. 

“T heard of your Joss and your long illness,” he 
said, gently, when Ida had run out to speak to some 
children she corns “and I wished that I had a 
right to come to you.” 

“Mrs. Rayne was very good,” caXd Helen, her eyes 
avoiding his. They had long felt a sincere and abid- 
ing friendship for each other, but now there was a 
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depth of tenderness in Clive Elsley’s gaze that she 
could not meet unmoved. 

“But you are still looking thin and pale. If I 
did not know that you are too sensible to do any- 
thing of the kind, I should be inclined to fear that 
you give way to low spirits.” 

“IT do feel somewhat sober to-day,” she answered. 
* Revisiting this neighbourhood has reminded me of 


| ing, trembling girl, 


many sorrowful events, and I cannot help thinking | 


how much I have lost and gained since I came to 
England.” 
“TI hope the latter preponderates,” said Clive. 
“Not to-day,” Helen replied, with tremulous lip. 


| 


“Mr. Rayne jestingly told me at breakfast that I | 


ought to consider myself a very fortunate girl, en- 


| garden, and were standing 


dowed as I am with health, strength, and a compe- 
' the year of her mourning was over, were plucked to 


tency. The speech jarred upon me, not because I am 


how very lonely I am in spite of them. While papa | 
| dwelling. An enterprising builder has discovered 


lived I was of use to him; but the Raynes have each 
other; Mrs. Irby and Mrs, Veriston their children.” 


; that the air in the locality is bracin 


| 


“And you, Helen, are feeling as if you were shut | 
| to be dotted with pretty villas, which are eagerly 


out from sympathy, companionship, love, even as I 
have often felt since I have lived here, 


Do you | 


remember how I once told you all my troubles, and | 


you cheered and consoled me? I wish that I in my 
turn could play the comforter!” Would it be selfish, 
he added, after a slight pause—yet with the deep 
earnestness of one who thoroughly comprehends how 
great a venture he is making—“ selfish to tell you 
that to me you have long been very dear? It is 
only the knowledge that I have so little to offer you 


“T am not worthy such love 
as yours.” 

“Nor I of yours, my Helen, and yet you see [ 
venture to ask for it. But ere you answer me look 
around. My work and my home are here. If you 
consent to share them you will have to renounce 
much, endure much Pie 

He made an anxious pause; but there was a happy 
smile on Helen’s face as she raised it, saying, quietly, 
“Tam not afraid. We shall help each other, shall 
we not?” 

Clive Elsley no longer hesitated to press on her 
lips the kiss that sealed their betrothal, and when 
Ida returned to them they had wandered into the 
, hand clasped in hand, 





beside Milly’s rose tree, the blossoms of which, when 


ungrateful for such blessings, but because he forgot | deck Helen for her bridal. 


The moorland cottage is no longer a solitary 


g, the scenery 
charming, and so the edge of the moor is beginning 


competed for both by the officers and civilians 
connected with the camp in the valley beyond. 
Such an increasing congregation now attends at 


| Clive’s church that there is some talk of enlarg- 


ing it, but nearest to his and Helen’s thought- 


‘ful hearts will always be the first-fruits of, their 


that has kept me from writing, and asking if you ; 


would be my wife.” 
“Oh, Clive,” was the whispered reply of the blush- 


labours, the weather-beaten men and hard-featured 
women, who, decently clothed and with reverent air, 
climb from the dell to blend their prayers and praises 
with those of the quiet, earnest man, of whom they 
still proudly speak as our parson ! 

THE END. 


THE THREE HERODS. 
Marr. ii, 1, 18; Luxe xxiii, 6, 12; Acts xii, 18, 24. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., 


Hey F' the three Herods spoken of in the 
three passages above as the first 





son n of Antipater, a feted Ae andambi- 
tious Edomite,who, having subjected 
the Jewish high-priest Hyrcanus entirely to his will, 
and made himoelf useful to the Romans, succeeded 
at last in obtaining for his elder son, Phasaelus, 
the governorship of Jerusalem, and for his younger, 
-Herod, the command in Galilee. Though quite a 
youth, this Herod soon distinguished himself, rose 
rapidly in popularity, won the friendship first of 
Cassius, afterwards of Mark Antony, both of 
which friendships he turned to good account, and, 
finally, by his address in pleading his own cause 
at Rome, got himself proclaimed king of Judea. 





LL.D., EDINBURGH. 


It was at the close of his long, brilliant, but 
deeply blood-stained reign that our Lord was born 
at Bethlehem. When the Magi from the Kast 
came to Jerusalem, and inquired so diligently 
where he was to be born that was to be king of 
the Jews, Herod was troubled. He need not 
have been so, though it had been a rival that was 
said to have been born. Not likely that they 
would take an infant, and crown him in Herod’s 
stead! So far as this new-born child was con- 
cerned, his own tenure of the throne was secure 
enough, and if his sons had not talent enough 
to keep it for themselves, no means that he could 
take could secure it for them. Besides, he had 
but a short time to live. A frightful malady was 


preying upon him, giving no uncertain signs of 
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the fatal issue that was approaching. The sceptre 
was already dropping out of his hand; but like 
most hands of a strong grasp, which have learned 
to take hold of no other than the earthly inherit- 
ance, he grasped it all the closer the nearer the 
time seemed when he would have to give it up; 
for, just as the dying hand of avarice clutches its 
gold the firmer as it feels within the working of 
that power that shall force it to relax its grasp, 
so will the dying hand of ambition stretch itself 
out and bathe itself in blood to cut off even the 
remote prospect of a successor. 

There was more besides to fret Herod at this time 
than the tortures of a terrible disease. Successful 
beyond all hope as his reign outwardly had been, 
his domestic history had been one continual ever- 
shifting scene of intrigue, suspicion, love, and hate, 
and crime. No wonder he slew the innocents of 
Bethlehem, when a few years before he had slain two 
of his own sons because he found or fancied they 
were conspiring to dispossess him of his throne. No 
relative or friend was safe. Now one, now another, 
now a whole band of those who had helped in his 
ascent to power were suddenly sacrificed to the 
caprice of unbridled passion. His intense attach- 
ment to his wife Mariamne shone out in the first 
moments of its apparent purity as a clear and 
beautiful light, illuminating the storms and dark- 
ness of his home, but that light soon grew dim and 
lurid in the sultry atmosphere of his moody, im- 
perious, jealous, vengeful spirit. And the story of, 
how it waxed and waned, now smouldering, scarce 
apparently alive, now blazing out into a consuming 
fire, till at last in a dark hour it bathed itself in 
Mariamne’s blood, how full it still is of fresh and 
living interest! The manner of all his earlier in- 
trigues, and their successes, of the way he climbed 
up to a throne, and of the royal manner in which 
he filled it, of the alliances he formed, the victories 
he won, the edifices he raised, the great public 
works he executed, the marvellous power over 
others that he wielded, the care and skill with 
which he wrought up a popular sympathy in his 
favour, and turned it into the best buttress of the 
throne, the memory of all these may fade away 
and perish from the memory of mankind, but not 
so that dark domestic tale, that tragedy of the 
passions, the fiery love, the fitful jealousy, the 
furious hate, the storms that raged, the treacher- 
ous calms that followed, the black thunder-cloud 
that at last gathered, the fearful bursting of it, 
the deed of blood—Mariamne executed by Herod’s 
own command—and then the terrible remorse that 
sent him literally into the desert places, and tore 
and rent his spirit. 

In the life of such a man the Scripture incident 
connected with his name fits in with this and 
many another incident of prodigal blood-shedding. 
He hears from some strange men who hare come 





from the distant East that a child is somewhere 
born that is to be king over Israel. He invites 
these strangers to his court. He treats them with 
all royal courtesy. He inquires what time the star 
that they had seen appeared. He bade them go 
and find out the child, and bring him word, that 
he too might go and worship—a very perfect master 
of the art of dissimulation, an art that in this 
instance he appears to have practised with success. 
The wise men would not have needed an angel’s 
warning had they seen through his deceit. But 
days go past after their departure, and there is no 
return. They have played him false, he thinks ; 
perhaps have seen through all his craft. In his 
anger, roused at thus being balked and overreached, 
he sends his soldiers out to Bethlehem, and bids 
them murder every child there “ from two years 
old and under.” No thought of the many weep- 
ing mothers, the many homes to be deluged there 
in grief; as little thinking that he was but sending 
that little cloud of infant spirits up to heaven to 
be at once his accusers before the throne, and 
trophies of the power of Him then born at Bethle- 
hem, who hath opened the kingdom of heaven to 
those who had not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression. 

So much for the first Herod—Herod the Great. 
At his death the kingdom was divided. Archelaus, 
one of his sons, reigned over Judea in the place of 
his father Herod, but he reigned but for a few 
years, and over only a portion of his father’s king- 
dom. Another son, Herod Antipas, became te- 
trach or governor of Galilee. This son was a very 
different man from his father; he wanted his 
force of character, for, with all the wild irregulari- 
ties of the first Herod, there was an intensity of 
passion and a strength of will that kept condemna- 
tion from ever degenerating into contempt. His 
son, on the contrary, was a weak and vacillating 
man; and very curious are the workings of con- 
science, pride, and passion in this man; and very 
sad the issue, as brought ont in the history of his 
connection with John the Baptist. He gets the 
rebuke, he casts the rebuker into prison ; he gives 
the hasty promise, binding it with an oath, and 
then there comes the demand, “ Give me here John 
the Baptist’s head in a charger.” It was the crisis 
—the turning-point of his moral history. He broke 
down ; he gave the order; they brought the head 
—he had better have lost his own. We fear it was 
the last chance that he thus recklessly threw away. 
He quenched in blood one voice that, had he fol- 
lowed its biddings, would have guided him aright, 
and heearns thereby this punishment—that another 
and still mightier One will not speak to him at all. 

A year or so afterwards he is up at Jerusalem 
at the feast. Pilate, too, the Roman governor is 
there, but at first they have no intercourse, for 
they have quarrelled—no good thing for Herod 
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to be at feud with the representative of the im- 
perial power. But one day Pilate sends a gra- 
cious message, and does the gracious thing of for- 
warding to him, under military escort, a culprit 
that has been arraigned at his bar, whom he hands 
over to him for trial. Herod feels the compliment, 
but is doubly gratified when he hears who the 
culprit is—that very Jesus of whom he had heard 
so much, whom he had so greatly desired to see, 
whom, in the first alarms of a guilty conscience, 
he had been ready even to believe might be no 
other than the Baptist risen from the dead. And 
now this Jesus comes before him in such a position 
that He will be forced, as Herod fancies, to let it 
be known who and what He really is. He is in 
Herod’s hands for life or death. He will answer 
readily when questioned ; he will not refuse to give 
some specimens of His power. He who wrought 
miracles to save others will do perhaps some- 
thing greater than all to save Himself. But no; 
speak to Jesus as he may, urge Him, encourage 
Him, threaten Him, it is all the same; not asingle 
word will Jesus speak, not a single thing to 
gratify him will Jesus do. Herod’s the only hall of 
all the three in which He that day appeared in 
which He will not let His voice be heard; Herod 
the only judge to whom He will not deign to give 
a single answer. The high-priest adjures Him in 
presence of the Sanhedrim, and He answers ; 
Pilate puts questions to Him, and He answers 
readily ; but let Herod try Him in any way he 
can, there is nothing but an obstinate and un- 
broken silence. Thy sin, O man, has found thee 
out, and this silence of the Saviour is its punish- 
ment! It is no stirring of conscience that moves 
in thee; no feeling of relenting as thou findest thy- 
self standing before the Baptist’s friend ; else those 
lips that so freely opened to heal the broken- 
hearted had not been closed to thee. It is nothing 
but a cold and selfish curiosity that prompts the 
wish of thy heart to hear Jesus speak and see 
Him do some work of wonder. 
thine heart shall not be given thee. 
Treated thus by Christ, Herod’s heart, like Pha- 
raoh’s, hardens itself, and gets irritated. And now 


Such wish of | 


| band to make an effort to reach the same high 
post. She went with him to Rome to try and get 
this done. Instead of a step in advance, it was to 
Herod a step to ruin. Stripped of all the power 
he had, he and Herodias were sent away in exile, 
and died both in disgrace and penury, in a far-off 
city of the West. 

The third Herod, Herod Agrippa, is the one we 
read of in the 12th chapter of the Acts. He was 
the son of Aristobulus, one of the sons of the first 
| Herod, whom he had killed, a grandson, thus, of 
| Herod the Great. His earlier life was one scries 
of romantic vicissitudes. First we see him asa 
boy brought up at the imperial court of Rome, the 
companion and friend of the heir to the empire, 
nursed in luxury, acquiring that fondness of 
display aud those habits of extravagant dissipation 
that, so congenial to his nature, he never could 
throw off. The young prince dies; in the agony 
of his grief the father banishes from his presence 
all his friends. Herod has to leave Rome. He 
goes, forlorn and almost penniless, with tastes he 
has no means to gratify, to acountry where Roman 
luxury is unknown. 

Our next sight of him is in a lone town in 
the desert land of Idumea. He weeps his idle 
hours away, a dark gloom gathers over his spirit. 
He resolves with his own hand to take away the 
life that by its very emptiness has become so 
miserable to him. His wife detects the design, 
and carries him off to the court of his uncle Herod 
Antipas. Here he might have founda home; but, 
taunted one day with his dependent condition, he 
flings back the taunt, arises, and departs. He goes 
now to the Roman consul with whom his brother 
is; the brothers quarrel; Herod’s needy circum- 
stances induce him to take a bribe from some 
suitor for justice at the consul’s hands. His 
brother exposes the act, and once again Herod is 
set adrift. He has now to beg and borrow, and gets 
deep in debt. As entanglements gather thicker 
and thicker around him, he resolves to go to Rome, 
and try by one bold stroke, and through the in- 
fluence of a staunch friend of his mother’s there, 
to recover his fortune. He is on board at Ptole- 








he gives free vent to the mingled pride and cruelty | mais, a port in Syria, when his creditors arrest him. 
of his nature. With his men of war he mocks and | He feigns compliance with their desires, eludes 
sets at nought the Lord, and—poor display of spleen | their vigilance, cuts the vessel’s cable in the night, 
—he throws over the meek and the silent one a gor- | and is off. He reaches Rome, and is at first well 
geous robe, and to repay the compliment sends Him | received. But there comes in a few days a letter 
back to Pilate’s bar. Behold in all this the fruit | to the emperor telling of the debts he had lefi 
of quenched convictions, of opportunity thrown | behind. ‘The emperor forbids his presence till 
heedlessly away. He sold his conscience and all | the debt be paid; he persuades an old friend to 


that was most dear to him, to put himself at the 
command of Herodias, and what did she, the com- 
panion of his guilt, do for him at the last? Her 


jealousy aroused by seeing her nephew, who once 
had been a dependent at her court, raised to bea 
king, she would not rest till she had set her hus- 


| that he wishes the old emperor was dead. 


'advance the sum; and once more in favour with 
lthe new heir-presumptive, the two young men 
| are driving out together in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, when Herod lets fall the expression 
The 
driver of the chariot overheard it, and repeats 
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it to the emperor, and Herod is laid in prison, | 


chained to a soldier, for half a year. 

The death of Tiberias makes again a total revolu- 
tion in his fate. From the prison he mounts at once 
toa throne, and now at last he can gratify the tastes 
that have been pent up ungratified solong. Never 
was prince more lavish of display. The people 
caught his tastes. The love for theatres and shows 
he imported from Itaiy to Judea. Magnificent 
buildings were erected, the ruins of which one 
still sees in the land, vast sums were spent upon 
their decoration and the exhibitions held within, 
till the Jewish eye became familiar with the con- 
tests of gladiators and all the scenic shows that 
the metropolis of the world displayed. It wasa 
sad invasion upon the old Jewish notions and 
usages, but somehow Herod managed, by sharing 
his attention and expenditure between the Temple 
and its services at Jerusalem, and the theatre and 
its spectacles at Caesarea and elsewhere, to keep 
down Jewish prejudice. 

Possessing in full perfection all the attractive 
qualities that men of prodigal habits so often 
have, Herod became one of the most popular of 
princes. His reign was short, lasting but seven 
years. He saw that it pleased the people that 
he had beheaded James, he would purchase a still 
larger popularity of the same kind by behead- 
ing Peter; but despite all his strict precautions, 
Peter escapes. It could not have been either by 
force or fraud. No bribe that Peter or his 
friends could offer would have tempted the Ro- 
man sentinels to run the fearful risk involved in 
their suffering his escape. But Herod will not 
accept it as a Divine deliverance; he has no be- 
lief in God, none in miracles, but little love of 
the superstitious in his composition. Nebuchad- 
nezzar sees the three young men delivered from the 
fire, is struck dumb with awe, and issues the broad 
decree to all people and nations and languages, 
that none among them all should speak a word 
against the God of Shadrach, 
Abednego. Darius sees Daniel delivered from the 
lions, and he too promulgates a decree that in 
every dominion of his kingdom men should tremble 
and fear before the God of Daniel. Herod sees Peter 
delivered from the prison, but he owns no higher 
than human hand, nor will he bow in any way 
tothe God of the apostles. The only proclamation 
that he makes is one embodying his infidelity, 
that for the immediate execution of the soldiers 
that had kept the guard, upon whom he throws 
all the blame. This done, he leaves Jerusalem, 
and hurries off to Czesarea, to resume his favourite 
pastime. The set day comes, at dawn the vast 


crowd gathers; Herod is to be chief performer; | 


he has a great oration to deliver. Arrayed in his 
royal robes, he rises on the throne; his words roll 
over the vast audience. The morning sun shines 





Meshach, and | 





full upon him; his garments, glittering with the 
purple and gold, reflect its beams. He never spoke 
so well, nor looked more gorgeous. The people 
give a shout. It is the voice of a god, they say, 
and not of a man. He accepts the homage; he 
receives the impious flattery. The unbeliever in 
the true God will be a god himself. 

That very hour shows the stroke of the unseen 
hand, the same that on the palace walls at Babylon 
smote Nebuchadnezzar in his hour of pride—that 
took both these haughty princes at the very highest 
summit of their pride, and from the proudest pin- 
nacle of their ambition hurled them to the dust. 
Herod felt the stroke, and bowed, not in the spirit 
of the believer, but in that of the fatalist. So 
sudden and intense was the agony he endured that 
to the shout of the multitude there came back 
from him but the piteous moan—Your god must 
die, your immortal one must perish. Borne off 
in his agony, worn out with excruciating torments, 
four days afterwards he gave up the ghost. So 
perished the first persecutor of the Church; so to 
that and after ages was the great lesscn taught 
that the heavens do rule, and that verily there is a 
God that judgeth upon this earth. 

The first persecutor thus miserably perished, 
but, it is added, the word of God grew and 
multiplied. When the Churches had rest from 
a former persecution—that instituted by the Jew- 
ish authorities at Jerusalem—we are told that, 
walking in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost, they were multiplied. And 
now, though Herod had stretched out his hand to 
vex the Church, slaying one apostle, and meditating 
to do the same with another, still the Word of God 
grew and multiplied. It is a growth this, when 
genuine, that can and does advance under strange 
alternatives—under bright and peaceful, under the 
darkest and stormiest skies. In calm weather, by 
all the gentle influences of light, and air, and 
warmth, it quickens and expands. The storm- 
blast before which it bows and bends drives its 
roots but the deeper into the soil. Or perhaps it 
is another contrast that is brought out by placing 
the 23rd and 24th verses together—the contrast 
which the apostle Peter has drawn out in the 
words, “ All flesh is grass, and all the glory of man 
as the flower of the grass. The grass withereth, 
and the flower thereof falleth away, but the word 
of the Lord endureth for ever.” And this is the 
word which by the Gospel is preached unto you. 
The earthly glory had its representative in Herod 
when arrayed in his royal apparel. He sat upon 
his throne in the theatre of Casarea, and made his 
great oration, and the people shouted back, It is 
the voice of a god and not of aman. How dim to 
the eyes of the men that raised that shout the 
other glory—if glory it could be called-—-which 
rested on the small band of Christians, and shone 
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around that Gospel of the grace of God which 
James and Peter taught. Yet how treacherous, how 
transient the one—how expanding, how enduring 
the other. As the flower of the grass over which 
the scorching wind of the desert passes and its 
beauty is gone, so has passed away from the earth 
the glory of many a Herod, to be buried in that 
deep grave that ambition so often digs for itself or 
finds always ready dug for it at the last. But the 
word of the Lord and that purer glory that it 
encloses, and that it sheds on all who in truth of 
heart receive it, is a light which shineth in a dark 
place, and the darkness comprehendeth it not, 
but earth has no power to quench it; it lives, and 
grows, and brightens here, to break out in full, 
undying lustre, in the heavenly places. “Thus 
saith the Lord, Let not the wise man glory in 
his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in 
his might, let not the rich man glory in his riches: 





but let him that glorieth glory in this, that he 
understandeth and knoweth me, that I am the 
Lord which executeth lovingkindness, judgment 
and righteousness, in the earth: for in these things 
do I delight, saith the Lord. Thus saith the 
Lord; Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, 
and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart 
departeth from the Lord. For he shall be like the 
heath in the desert, and shall not see when good 
cometh; but shall inhabit the parched places in 
the wilderness, in a salt land and not inhabited. 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, 
and whose hope the Lord is. For he shall be as 
a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth 
out her roots by the river, and shall not see 
when heat cometh, but her leaf shall be green, 
and shall not be careful in the year of drought 
neither shall cease from yielding fruits” (Jerem. 
ix. 23; xvii. 5—8). 





THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


CHAPTER III. 
ALWAYS TOO LATE. 

,00 latefor family worship again, 
“3 my son,” wasthe miller’s greet- 
ing when Mark returned to 
the mill. ‘Is it Miss Martha 
) or curly-headed Janey?” 

» “Both, father,” replied Mark. 

‘* Miss Martha’s the greatest 
catch,” said the miller, smiling. 
“But I wish you would come back for 
prayer-time. Your blessed mother never 
kept me back from worship, but always 
gave mea hint to be gone when father 
was setting out this very Bible, on this 
very table.” 

Martin Gay laid his hand on the Book, from which 
he had just read a chapter to his daughter, Tilly, 
and his men, and looked up anxiously at Mark, who 
averted his eyes. Father and son were as great a 
contrast as Mark and Dangerfield. The one burly 
and broad, with a fine, shrewd, sensible concentrated 
face; the other with roving eyes and a roving nature. 
“Well, God bless thee, my boy; be sure to say your 
prayers as you wern’t here for worship, and be in 
time for the future,’ continued Martin Gay, rising 
to go to bed, and putting his hand fondly on his 
son’s shoulder. 

Jerusha was ready with his candlestick, shining 
like silver, and when she had given it to him, to- 
gether with her good-night kiss, and received in 
return the parting benediction she expected, she 
seated herself in the chair he had vacated. 

** Now, Mark, let us have a chat,” she said. 





“Not a lecture, Rushy,” he replied, sitting down 
opposite her. “I won’t be lectured.” 

“Tam not going tolecture. But nothing troubles 
father so much as your not being in for prayers. 
We can’t expect others to come if you don’t, and you 
know father likes a large congregation.” 

“So do all preachers,” said Mark, lightly. 
bigger the crowd the better they are pleased.” 

“And what of that?” said Rushy, offended. “The 
more earnest father feels the quieter he grows. And 
the more hurt his heart is the less he says.” 

“Lecture the first,” exclaimed Mark, his eyes on 
the door. “Do you know, Miss Martha bought the 
silk you coveted, and I think it was for Janey.” 

“Well, I didn’t want it,” sighed Rushy. “Do 
you think the silks were really smuggled ?” 

“What if they were? It is only offering foreign 
goods at a fair price. That pedlar makes an honest 
living by buying on this side the water what sailors 
bring from the other. They don’t steal it; they 
only buy cheap and sell cheap, and introduce into 
one country the manufactures of another. There’s 
French brandy and Dutch hollands ? 

“We’re better without them,” interrupted Rushy. 
“T hope you don’t know any smugglers ?” 

“T hope you don’t know any robbers of orchards, 
or poachers of rabbits,” he returned. “And you 
mustn’t make acquaintance with the ladies from 
foreign parts, for they are the worst of smugglers, 
They beat the men!’’ 

“More’s the pity; we should set them a better 
example. How do Miss Martha and Janey get on?” 

“T didn’t ask ’em.” 

“You’re not really thinking of Janey, brother ?” 


«The 
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* Not at this moment. You’re not really thinking 
of Solomon, sister?” 

Rushy replied with a hearty laugh. 

“If Miss Martha makes Janey her heiress, then I 
shall be thinking of her from morning to night,” he 
continued; “and if she makes solemn Solomon her 
heir, then I know where your thoughts will be.” 

“Indeed they will not. I wouldn’t have Solomon 
Hasluck if he had squire Worthington’s wealth, and 
were a magistrate, and as clever as the rector; and 
I do like clever people,” retorted Rushy. 

“But Solomon’s a preacher,’ said Mark, em- 
phasising the last word. “A good man, Rushy.” 

“T dare say he is very good,” replied Rushy, 
changing her tone, “And I like good people too. 
But there’s old Thomas Fudgit pointing at half- 
past ten,’ she added, looking at the clock, which 
she had so called from childhood. “ Time goes so 
fast, even these long days are not long enough.” 

“Fast!” echoed Mark. “ Why, it drags in this 
slow place! Thomas Fudgit and the mill-wheel go 
together. Always the same dull time—click, click ; 
tick, tick ; tick, tick; click, click. It drives one out 
of one’s senses !” 

“If one had any,” said Rushy, sagely. “If I 
have any, they compose and sober mine. Old 
Thomas seems to me a second father, and the wheel 
a sort of music-master. It changes time and tune 
according to my spirits, If they are high it sings a 
harvest song; if they are low, it laments like ‘ Auld 
Robin Gray.’ ”’ 

“The noise makes me as deaf as a post, Rushy.” 

“Oh, Mark! father says he gets deaf as a post 
when he’s out of hearing of the mill. I wonder 
why people are made so different; though, to be 
sure, it would be dull if we were all alike.” 

“You ’ll find me drowned in the mill-pond, or 
cogging the wheel one of these days, if I stop here,” 
said Mark, half savagely, half reflectively. 

* Don’t talk so wildly, brother. Suppose God was 
to take you at your word, and let you fall in by 
accident even. Do you think you are prepared to 
meet Him in the spirit ?” 

“You are too wise, Rushy,” said Mark, uneasily. 
“*If I go to the Cape next turn you shall come along, 
and then you can preach to the niggers. I’ll find 
you a live missionary for a husband.” 

“T should like that, Mark. But I hope to stay 
with father all our lives. You don’t mean that you 
are thinking of the sea again, now that father has 
made up his mind to take you into partnership.” 

“Can’t say, Rushy. One’s thoughts are one’s 
own. ‘ What’s out, is all about,’ you know. Good 
night. Dream of Solomon, and I’ll dream of Janey. 
If Janey were only as pretty as you I think I might 
settle down.” Saying which, Mark kissed Rushy, 
and went to bed. 

She followed him up-stairs, and retired to her neat 
little chamber. It was a sultry night, and she 





looked out of the open window, whence she could 
catch sight of the distant ocean, above the inter- 
vening rising ground. She sighed as she thought of 
her brother’s yearning for the dangerovs element, 
and wished he loved the clear stream that flowed 
beneath her lattice as well. Both sparkled and 
danced in the moonlight—the one emblem of the 
uncertain world; the other of the peaceful home. 

‘And we might be so happy!” sighed Rushy, 
“But if I fail to keep my temper, how can I expect 
him to bridle his wishes? I wonder where temper 
comes from, and where wishes come from—the heart, 
or the head, or the soul? ” 

With which philosophical problem on her mind 
Rushy knelt down and asked for enlightenment and 
guidance of Him who alone can safely light and lead 
the pilgrim of earth on his doubtful way. 

The following morning Mark did not appear at 
breakfast, and Jerusha went into the back kitchen to 
make inguiries concerning him of Levi Tuck, who 
was finishing his breakfast in the chimney-corner, 
while Tilly was mopping up the water she had 
thrown over the floor, mounted on pattens, 

“Have you seen Mark, Levi Tuck?” she asked. 

“Yes, miss; Isee un go foradip. He’s fonder 
o’ the sea nor I. If you be drowed in, well an’ good; 
but for to go an’ wash yourself all over of your own 
accord, *tis a temptin’ o’ Providence. Bad enough vor 
to be swilled wi’ fresh water by the loikes o’ Tilly, 
but worse for to fall ’ead over ’eels into the sea,” 

Levi looked so stolid that no one would have 
thought him capable of sufficient cunning to frame 
an excuse for absent Mark. But lies breed lies. 
When he rose, having finished his breakfast, he gave 
himself a shake, preparatory to work, and was 
sharply reprimanded by Tilly, who, nevertheless, 
was supposed to have a particular liking for him. 

‘* Lawk-a-massy, Levi! see what thees’t a doin!” 
she cried, as a quarter of a peck of flour fell from 
his smock-frock upon her floor. 

He escaped, however, from the mop which she 
levelled at him, and hastened to join his comrades 
in the mill. The miller was there before him, so 
there was no dawdling over meals or work till mid- 
day. 

Mark came in to breakfast soon after his father 
left the table. He was just finishing when Janey 
appeared, 

« Aunt has sent to ask if Mr. Gay can spare any 
men to help in the hay,” she said. “The barometer 
is falling, and she is sure it willrain. I mustn’t stay 
a minute, for aunt said if I dawdled I should have 
no silk gown.” 

“ Never mind, I’ll give you a green one instead,” 
said Mark. “I'll pitch if you’ll rake after me.” 

“T don’t think I can,” returned Janey, glancing at 
her hands, “ but I’ll try.” 

“ They ’re a deal whiter than Rushy’s,” said Mark, 
“let's go and talk to father.” 
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The miller was up aloft among the flour-sacks, and 
when he descended he looked like a snow-man. 

“ Always glad to oblige Miss Martha, my pretty 
Janey,” he said; ‘tell her she shall have half now, 
and the whole in the afternoon. ‘Save the hay 
before the storm’ is one of my mottoes, ‘ Winnow 
well before you grind’ is another; I hate to see 
wheat wi’ the chaff in it.” 

“Shall I go at once, father?”’ asked Mark. 

“By all means, my son; and I’ll send up the 
waggon and horses in an hour at latest.” 

“Tilly is a capital raker, father,’ put in Jerusha ; 
“I can manage the house-work if she may go, too.” 

“The sooner the better,’ replied the miller ; ‘ but 
we mustn’t lose time if we’re to grind the corn and 
save the hay. Now, Levi Tuck, don’t be gaping like 
a shark.” 

“Aunt told me to ask the fishermen to lend a 
hand, and I don’t know them all,” said Janey. 

“T know them as if they were my own babes,” 
cried Mark, with alacrity. ‘I’ll stir them up, while 


you go home and tell Miss Martha, and secure two 


gowns instead of one.”’ 

Janey blushed and simpered, and whispered to 
Rushy that Miss Martha particularly wanted to see 
her. But Rushy said that somebody must stay at 
home and keep house. 

Mark and Janey ran down the slope by the mill- 
stream. Mark thought he had never seen anything 
prettier than Janey’s curls as they floated in the 
morning breeze, and Janey believed she had never 
beheld any one so good-looking as Mark. 

They stood a moment on the rustic bridge, hand 
in hand. The happy water rippled and murmured 
amongst the sedges at their feet,the happier birds sang 
their love songs around, cattle lowed, sheep bleated, 
ducksand geese plattered,while the half-veiledsun tried 
hard to disperse the clouds, and so equally dispensed 
light and shade. Mark looked into Janey’s grey 
eyes, and felt impelled to say, “ You are very pretty, 
Janey ; like a snow-drop or a white dove. You will 
promise to come and rake after me.” 

But Janey would not promise. She was shy and 
modest, in spite of her fine manners, and broke away 
from Mark, taking the green road to the villa, while 
he, somewhat angered, hastened to the beach. 





CHAPTER IV. 
UNEXPECTED VISITORS, 
Ir did not take Mark long to scramble down the 
rocky enclosure of the bay and hamlet. It was low 


it could be called—were not untidy, and the fisher- 
men’s wives and families were not ill-clad. Still, 
they were very poor; and the men earned their 
miserable living as best they might. It could, in- 
deed, scarcely be called a living; for they had to 
trust to the precarious freight that they hauled in 
by their seine or mackerel net, and the sprats, conger- 
eels, and blin that weighted their other snares. Hence 
their readiness to abet the smuggler. When we 
consider that one seine may cost a hundred pounds, 
and that many men must join to purchase it, also 
that a boat is a dear investment, we see at a glance 
not only the hazards, but the outlay, of our fishermen. 
Each Beachton man knew his own particular portion 
of the seine, which, when Mark hailed his acquaint- 
ances, was carefully stretched out on the beach to 
dry. 

“ Haven't you finished mending that net yet, 
Job Tuck? You’ve been at it morning, noon, and 
night ever since I was born,” shouted Mark, pausing 
below a hut, used as a sort of receptacle for tools, 
nets, and the like, outside of which Job was seated. 

‘“* Shan’t never a finished ’un, Measter Mark. So 
zoon as I’ve darned one hole the botherin’ vish do 
break another, walloring and floundering to get out, 
They med so well lie quiet.” 

“ You must put it aside to-day, and help to get in 
Miss Martha’s hay,’ said Mark, springing up the 
rocky wall, and standing before the hut, ‘“ You can 
station Dan here to mind the nets,’ he added, in a 
whisper, with a significant nod. 

Job Tuck rolled his eyes, and returned a curious 
wink, which Mark understood. He was not like his 
brother Levi, being gaunt and wiry, and having 
a@ more expressive countenance, which means that, 
whereas Levi's was stolid, Job’s was cunning. Mark 
glanced inside the hut, which was nearly full of old 
seafaring matters, then, with another expressive nod, 
hurried down the beach to rally the other fishermen 
round Miss Martha’s standard. They, like Mark, 
were most of them ready for a change of occupation, 
and “Anything to oblige Miss Martha,” was the 
general cry. 

Meanwhile Janey had returned to Miss Martha, 
who was routing about her little world as usual, 


| reprimanding here, giving orders there, and making 


a great stir; every time she went through the passage 
she knocked the barometer impatiently, and said 


| aloud, “‘ What a fool I am! as if that provoking 


water, so he waded across the fresh stream that ran | 


through the salt sands towards the sea, and hailed a 
group of men who were either spreading their nets 
to dry, or lazily speculating on the tide, near their 
boats on the beach. Thanks to Miss Martha’s 
voice and influence, the dozen huts and the small 
shop and public that composed the village—if such 


| sheep pecking 
| ing his meal. 


machine could stay the rain!” 

“Here you are at last!” she exclaimed, as Janey 
entered, out of breath; “as well send cock-robin a 
message as you; better, for he knows his business, 
all birds do. Look you at that starling following 
Dandy; he knows that Dandy pulls up the worms 
with the grass, and so by foresight gets his dinner. 
If Dandy was in the stable Star would be a-top of a 
the worms out of his fleece, and earn- 

Birds have a deal more sense than 
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boarding-school misses. I’ll be bound you wouldn’t | terrific. He is a good-looking young man, whom she 


know how to beat a snail on a stone till you break 
his shell and dine upon him, as a thrush does.” 

“T don’t think I should, aunt,” said Janey, shud- 
dering. ‘But, indeed, I’ve been quick, and every- 
body ’s coming.” 

This announcement turned Miss Martha from one 
of her pet themes—the universal genius of animals. 
She would never call it instinct. She was astonished 
to find Janey ready to start at once for the hay-field. 

“You!” she shouted; “ You must put on those 
new-fangled articles —goloshes, and a waterproof, 
then, in case of a shower—and gloves! don’t forget 
them.” 

Nearly all Beachton had gone thither, and before 
two o’clock the miller, his men, and his team, fol- 
lowed the general example, so that Miss Martha and 
Jerusha were left alone in their respective dwellings 
to keep house. Neither of them, however, remained 
long alone, for Miss Martha was, much against her 
will, disturbed by a visit from her friend and ad- 
mirer, Captain Bowles, while Jerusha was surprised 
by two intruders, 

The latter had taken her work to the porch—her 
favourite resort of a warm day—and was busily 
stitching at one of Mark’s wristbands. She had 
much sewing to do, and was, therefore, not displeased 
to have an afternoon and evening to herself; for 
“‘she was never less alone than when alone.” The 
rain had kept off, though the sun had not suc- 
ceeded in his conquest of the clouds. But there 
came a cool breeze from the sea, which played around 
her and her flowers, and seemed to brace the throats 
of the singing birds, usually relaxed during the heat. 
They warbled lustily and in continuous chorus in the 
woods beneath the hills, while in the clouds above 
the larks were searching for the sun, and calling 
upon him, with their exquisite and heaven-born har- 
monies, to come forth and meet them. The sheep-dog 
Surfy—so called from his white coat—lay at Jerusha’s 
feet, asleep, and a big tortoiseshell cat slumbered on 
the opposite porch-seat. Now and again the cows 
and sheep appeared and disappeared in front, or 
the impudent crows perched close to the low wall. 
The birds were as tame in front as the poultry at 
the back of the mill, but, as a rule, the feathered 
creatures preferred the back, on account of the stray 
grain that fell from the bushels and sacks of grist. 
Of a hard winter the back was a sight to see. 

But this is summer, and Rushy warbles a low tune 
over her work, as if to unite in Nature’s jubilant 
refrain, She is thinking of Mark, and it is difficult 
to know whether thought or her needle flies quickest, 
but the low-voiced hum slackens as they ply together. 

She is so much engrossed by the twain that she is 
unconscious of a watcher and listener. She is, how- 
ever, startled by a short cough, and, looking up from 
her work, sees a stranger. She rises at once, not 
caring to be subject to his scrutiny, but he is not 





| takes for a gentleman ; for, although he has a small 


valise hung by a walking-stick over one shoulder, 
there is a certain air about him which she fancies 
above the common, and she is a shrewd observer. 

“ Would you kindly tell me the way to Sandport ?” 
he said, raising a straw hat. 

Jerusha came towards the gate, followed by Surfy, 
who barked a little, and eyed him sagaciously. 

“You cross the bridge down below, sir, follow the 
path to the right through the trees, then take the 
lane which leads into the turnpike to Sandport,” she 
said, with her clear, decided voice. 

“Thank you; and how far have I to go?” 

** Between three and four miles.” 

“T have walked over fifteen already along the 
coast,” he'said, wearily, laying down his valise. “May 
I rest here fora few minutes ?” pointing to the wall. 

“Certainly, sir,” replied Jerusha. “May I offer 
you a glass of cider or milk?” 

“TJ should be truly thankful for a glass of milk, 
but I do not like to trouble you. I have been wan- 
dering ever since early breakfast.” 

She went at once into the house, while he seated 
himself on the wall, and Surfy remained to watch. 

«A careful guardian of a very pretty charge,” re- 
marked the stranger, patting the dog. 

Jerusha soon re-appeared, bearing a small tray on 
which was the promised milk and a plate of bread 
and cheese. 

“Tam very grateful for your kindness, and feel it 
all the more because I am a stranger in these parts,” 
he said. 

Rushy re-seated herself in the porch, and took up 
her work, while he ate and drank with a good ap- 
petite. He asked some questions concerning the 
neighbourhood, and his inquiries appeared to be 
prompted by something beyond mere curiosity. He 
finally inquired if there were a coastguard station 
near, which made Rushy think that he must have 
something to do with the illicit trade so obnoxious 
to her father. 

“We have no station within five miles,” she said. 
“No need of one, for we are all farmers, or millers, 
or labourers, or fishermen, in these parts.” 

There was an inflection as of pride in her voice, 
which appeared to strike the stranger, for he smiled 
as he looked with a sort of inquisition at her, across 
her flower-beds. She had stayed her needle to make 
her statement, and lifted her head high. 

“T am glad to stumble upon so honest a quarter 
of the globe; I hope I may some day visit it again,” 
he said. ‘We do turn up where we least expect it 
in this labyrinth of a world, and meet with people 
whom we never thought to see again. I have found 
it so. Is that your experience?” 

“No; I always see the same faces over and over 
again. I never expect anything new, except in 
books, and there one looks for it,’’ she returned. 
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“You are a reader, then, as well as a worker. 
You women have the best of it when you lead 
such restful lives, with old friends about you, and 
books and flowers, and this peaceful country,” he 
sighed, 

“Not restful, except in sleep,’ said Rushy. 
“Country folk work as hard as town folk.” 

“So you do, I should think, if I may venture to 
say 80.” 

“Yes; but not more than others who are born to 
it. It is just as it happens. Rich people take to 
idleness just as the poor do to industry.” 

“ But you are not poor?” he said. 

“Oh no, we are reckoned rich!” she replied, with 
a sort of pride in which there was no assumption, 
“But then father and grandfather and all of us have 
been workers—except 

Rushy was strictly truthful, and after the word 
workers, she paused, remembering Mark; then paused 
again, suddenly recollecting that she was talking to 
an entire stranger. 

“Pray forgive me,” he said, hastily, “I had no 
intention of being inquisitive, but sometimes one 
asks questions for idleness, or just to prolong a con- 
versation, I hope you will excuse me,” 

“Certainly; it is I who am wrong to"be so glib,” 








she replied, blushing, as she cast a glance from her 
mirthful eyes neither encouraging nor repellant. 

“Thank you sincerely for your hospitality to a 
stranger,” he said, rising, and presenting the tray. 

«You are kindly welcome,” she replied, coming 
forward to receive it. 

Their eyes met, and in spite of so short an acquain- 
tance there was a regretful expression in them. It 
is ever sad to part from one with whom you have 
exchanged a kindness, or conversed agreeably. So 
thought Jerusha, as the stranger took up his valise, 
stroked Surfy, and departed with a “ Good-bye,” 
and another “ Thank you.” 

She and Surfy watched him down the slepe and 
on the bridge. Standing there a moment, he turned, 
and seeing her, took off his hat. She hurried 
into the house, ashamed of being caught looking 
after a strange young man. Still she glanced out 
of the window, whence the bridge was visible. She 
started back, however, at sight of another figure 
approaching the house. 

“Good afternoon, Jerusha,” said a solemn voice. 

She retreated, sat down, and burst out laughing, 
exclaiming—* Cousin Solomon! what on earth shall 
I do with him?” 

(To be continued.) 








SCRIPTURE ADDRESSES FOR 


CHILDREN’S 


SERVICES IN CHURCH 


OR SCHOOL. 


VIII.—“*‘ REMEMBER.” 

EMEMBER! Strange and wonderful how 
memory treasures up every act of our 
lives! Child’s memory begins from very 
earliest infancy to treasure up sensations 
and experiences. Sometimes been pre- 

sent at some scene which at time greatly impressed 

you, but years have passed away, and all seems forgot- 
ten. A stray word, a look, and all comes up vividly 
as if only yesterday. (Illustrate by any event of 
importance in which children have taken a part). 

Seems as though memory is the book in which God 

records all the actions of our lives, and in the day 

when the secrets of all men shall be judged, He 
will, as it were, apply the key to the storehouse, and 
show us at one glance the whole of our past life. 

Persons who have been in imminent danger of 

losing their lives have seen in one moment all 

their past. The Word of God often uses the word 

“‘remember,” and to some of the places we will turn 

to-day. 

Genesis xl. 23,—Relate incidents briefly. 
was ingratitude. It is too often we forget those who 
have helped us. How often we forget to “requite 
our parents” for all they have done for us. And do 
we remember what Jesus has done for us? 





Here 








Luke xxiii. 42.—Did Jesus forget? And will he 
not remember us if we ask him? Pray with David 
(Psalm xxv. 7). 

Luke xvii. 32.—Relate incidents. God would have 
us flee from all that is sinful. No lingering or long- 
ing for sin, no looking back. 

4th Commandment.—You always remember the 
Sabbath day; that is, you never forget that Sunday 
is come round once mere. But God says, “ Re- 
member the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” To 
keep it holy by attendance at His house to wor- 
ship, by putting away your week-day amusements, 
by avoiding every kind of work that is unneces- 
sary, &c. 

Ecclesiastes xii. 1.—(a) Thy Creator, His goodness, 
His love in all around; the bountiful provision He 
has made for all creatures; His love for children 
in gathering them into families, into schools, &e. 
(b) “In the days of thy youth.” Now is the time 
God would have you remember Him. See His 
gracious promise (Prov. viii. 17). By “remember” 
God means trust Him, love Him, obey His com- 
mands, 

Iuke evi. 25.—How fearful—* Son, remember 
How much better to be poor like Lazarus trusting in 
God, than like the rich man who forgot God. Rich 
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man did nothing very wrong, but he had no thoughts 
of God, and when he died he left all happiness be- 
hind him with his riches. We read in Psalm ix. 17, 
all the wicked, and all those who forget God, shall 
be turned into hell. If we do not remember God 
now, how sad to remember with misery and despair all 
the lessons, the warnings from parents, teachers, we 
have received, 

These some of most important places in which the 
Bible says “Remember.” Let us always remember 
this great truth—God will never forget us if we 
trust Him. He tells us, in Malachi iii. 16, that 
He has a “book of remembrance” before Him for 





them that fear Him and think upon His name. And 
though we have done many wrong things, often 
grieved Him by disobedience, by untruthfulness, &c., 
yet He has said He will not remember our sins 
against us, but will blot them out in the blood of 
Jesus Christ (Heb. viii. 12). And if we want help 
in affliction, in sickness, guidance at some difficult 
part of our journey through life, strength to resist 
temptation, whatever we want we may be sure He will 
not forget us, any more than He forgets the flowers, 
insects, birds, &c., around us. As we read in Psalm 
exii, 6, “the righteous shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance.” 


\ 
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PART II. 

AMMA, mamma,” said Constance, rush- 
ing into the drawing-room, “ don’t be 
angry, for I’m in such trouble, I can’t 
think what to do! I wish I had told 
x you before! I’ve been so unhappy all day 
“* because I let the boyin. Wasit very wrong?” 
“i “What boy, my dear?” asked her mother, 

looking much puzzled. 

“Bert! And, mamma, he has a little sister, Cissy, 
and the woman she’s with is angry when she’s not 
well enough to go out. Only think of that, and 
you’re always so good to me when the least thing 
is the matter.” 

“Who are you talking about, Constance ?” 

“T don’t like to tell you of the snowdrops, because 
I know that was so wrong; but it all came so suddezly 
I had not time to think what I ought to do.” Then 
followed the story of how she kad opened the gate for 
the little boy who was stealing snowdrops, to save 
him from old John’s anger. 

“T suppose you acted from a kind impulse, Con- 
stance, but I hope it will not encourage him in dis- 
honesty.” 

“Oh, I’m sure it won’t, mamma, for I told him 
how God saw him! and I can’t think he’ll do it 
again, especially when I give him some snowdrops 
to take home to Cissy.’ 

“You were wrong not to tell me at once, my dear ; 
by keeping the secret all day you have imprisoned 
the boy in the cold a needlessly long time, and 
made yourself unhappy. We must release him at 
once,” 

Accordingly, after a little more consultation, Con- 
stance threw open the door leading to the garden, 
and called loudly to Bert to come in. 

The boy peeped cautiously from his place of con- 
cealment, and seeing Constance standing at the door 
alone, came timidly towards her. 

“Don’t be afraid, Bert,” she said, “no one will 
harm you. I’ve told mamma everything. She will 









forgive you for stealing her flowers, and let you out 
at the front door, but, remember, you have done 
very wrong, and I hope you will never do so again. 
I promised you snowdrops for Cissy, but it is too 
dark to gather them now. If you will tell mo 
where she lives, mamma and I will go and see her 
to-morrow, and bring some. 

Bert gave the required address, and ran joyfully 
off, glad to get so well out of a dangerous scrape, to 
tell his adventures to his little sister, and prepare 
her for the promised visit. 

** Oh, Bert,” she said, “you must never go there 
to take any more, when they were so good to you; 
and I’d like to see that nice young lady. I wonder 
if ’tis true what she told you, about God seeing every- 
thing; may-be it is; but I suppose He doesn’t 
trouble himself to care for poor boys and girls like 
us?” 

“T don’t know; you can ask her all that to- 
morrow.” 

They did not tell old Marthy of the expected 
visitors; and the following morning she went out 
by herself, grumbling and scolding because Cissy was 
not able to accompany her. 

“You may go off with your brother where you 
like,’ she said, “for you’re not worth half your 
keep to me now.” 

Cissy cried bitterly for a long time, and wished 
she were strong enough to go about with Bert, and 
help him; but how could he provide for her too, 
when she was so useless, and he, poor boy, often 
enough hungry himself, and with no sheiter at night 
except any place he could find to creep into. 

“Ah!” thought she, “there’s no room in the 
world for me. I wonder why I was born, for no one 
cares for me but Bert, and even he doesn’t know 
what I feel when I’m lying here all alone, and it’s 
worse when Marthy comes in. She’s so cross, and 
says I’m only a burden because I can’t earn pennies 
If God sees and knows everything, I’m sure 
He must be sorry for me; but He won’t help me, 


now. 
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because I’ve done so many things to make Him 
angry.” 

While these reflections were passing through the 
mind of the lonely child a gentle knock was heard 
at the door, and presently a lady and little girl en- 
tered the room. 

“Are you Cissy?” asked a pleasant voice, but | 
there was no reply, for though the child had been | 
longing for the arrival of her visitors, she had not a | 
word to say now that they had really come, but felt | 
inclined to hide her face in the old blanket witch | 
covered her. Constance drew near, geoph and | 
holding up a fresh bunch of snowdrops, said, “ Bert 
told me you liked flowers, so I brought a few.” 

Then Cissy burst out crying. “I’m so sorry,’ 
she said, between her sobs, “that he took them out 
of your garden; he told me how good you were to 
him, and how you forgave him.” 

“Don’t cry, poor child,” replied the lady. “We 
forgave your brother because God forgives us all so 
much, and loves us. He loves you, Cissy.” | 

“Does He see me as [I lie here, and is he sorry 
for me?” 

“Yes, and He sent us with the flowers and these 
nice things.” 

As Constance spoke she opened her basket, and 
brought out some tempting food for the sick child, 
and a few juicy oranges, refreshing to parched, 
feverish lips. 

“You see, mamma, it was all true what Bert told 
us,” said Constance, as soon as they had left the | 
house ; “ and now how can we help Cissy?” H 

“I fear she is very ill, poor child, but it seems to | 
me the best plan would be to try and gain admittance 
for her to a children’s hospital, where she would re- 
ceive proper care and nourishment.” 

Very soon this arrangement was proposed and 
carried out, for old Marthy made no objeetion to 
parting with the child, now that she was of no further 
use. Little Cissy was a long while ill and suffering, 
but during this sad time Bert was allowed to see her 
occasionally; and she liked to tell him how pleasant | 
and comfortable everything seemed here, and how | 
she knew now that God had not only seen, but loved 
her, when she used to cry all day in the lonely room, 
thinking no friend was near. There were many | 
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pretty treasures also to display to her brother, for | 
Constance, who was a frequent visitor, brought 
flowers, picture-books, and a doll which she had 
dressed expressly for the sick child. 

At length, after careful nursing, Cissy was suffi- 
ciently recovered to be removed to the country, 
where health and strength gradually returned, and 


she is learning many ways of making herself useful 
in the future, when she looks forward to living with 
her brother, and helping him to get on. Years are 
passing, and her hopes seem likely to be realised. 

Bert—no longer a poor ragged boy, trying to live 
as he can—has now obtained a good situation, in 
which he is respected by his employers, and remark- 
| able amongst his companions for honesty and truth- 
| fulness. 

“ Cissy,” he often says, “I have never forgotten 
Miss Constance’s words about the All-seeing eye of 
God, on that day when she opened a new life before 


, me, as I stood a poor frightened boy, trembling ‘at 


the gate.’ ” S. T. A. BR. 
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136. St Stephen in his defence (Acts vii. 6) speaks 
of the Jews being in bondage four hundred years. 


| Preve from St. Paul that this date was reckoned 


from the time of Abraham. 

137. Quote some words which would imply that 
the Queen of Sheba was a very proud woman. 

138. From what expression of St. Paul do we 


| learn the dangers to which he was exposed in Asia ? 


139. In Luke xxiii. 34 our blessed Lord prays, 
“Father forgive them for they know not what they 


| do.” What apostle mentions that he was forgiven 
| because he sinned in ignorance ? 


140, Where do we first find mention made of Tyre 
as a strong fortified city ? 
141. Of what three events were special signs given 


| by God ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 400. 


125. “ That the Scripture might be fulfilled, He 
that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel 
against me” (John xiii. 18), 

126. Absalom had caused Joab’s field of barley to 
be burnt, which appears to have much annoyed Joab 
(2 Sam. xiv. 29—31). 

127. In the order for circumcision given by God 


| to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 13). 


128. “I thank my God I speak with tongues more 


| than ye all” (1 Cor. xiv. 18). 


129. “ Moses wrote the goings out of the Israelites 
according to their journeys, by the commandment of 
the Lord” (Numb. xxxiii. 2). 

130. The answer of Gideon to the Ephraimites 


| (Judges viii. 3), and the speech of Abigail to David 
| (1 Sam. xxv, 24—34), 
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“Glorious Chings of Chee are Spoken.” 


Words by Joun NewrTon, Musie by B. AcuTTer, Mus. B., 
Exeter College, Oxford 
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See the streams of living waters Thus deriving from their banner 
Springing from eternal love, Light by night and shade by day; 
Well supply thy sons and daughters, Safe they feed upon the manna 
And all fear of want remove ; Which he gives them when they pray. 


Who can faint while such a river 
Ever flows their thirst to assuage ? 

Grace which, like the Lord, the giver, 
Never fails from age to age. 


Saviour, if of Zion’s city, 

I, through grace, a member am; 
Let the world deride or pity, 

I will glory in Thy name. 


Round each habitation hovering, Fading is the worldling’s pleasure, 
See the cloud and fire appear, All his boasted pomp and show, 
For a glory and a covering, Solid joys and lasting treasure 





Showing that the Lord is near; None but Zion’s children know. 
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a Dimples and tears and smiles ; Perchance in his clear blue eyes 
ra He reigns in the home of the parents | They trace a light from another world, 
And their hearts of care beguiles. A gleam of Paradise. 
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Perchance they think of the Master, 
And at each soft caress, 

They know that He standeth nigh them 
Their little one to bless ; 


Or they dream of the heavenly garden, 
Where the happy children play, 

And among them a baby brother 
Called from the earth away, 


When through the lilies and roses 
The scented breeze did creep, 

And with folded hands, all quiet 
They laid their child to sleep. 


Perchance the living baby 
A message to them doth bear, 
From the lost darling wept for 
When summer days were fair. 


In his arms the father lifts lim, 
And his heart is full of joy ; 
Whilst the mother leaves off working 
To gaze on her baby boy. 


The children crowd around him 
Pleased with each winning way; 
And the baby coos delighted 
And rules with lightsome sway. 


No seeptre hath he but his weakness, 
Yet he reigns on his throne secure ; 

For love hath a gold crown woven, 
Whose lustre shall endure. 


Ah! straight from the courts of heaven 
The babe doth a mandate bring, 
And fond hearts bow before it 
And crown the baby King. 
JULIA GODDARD. 


JOVINIAN; OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


BY W. H, G. KINGSTON, AUTHOR OF “ THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—JOVINIAN AND HIS UNCLE, 
OVINIAN was treated with much kind- 
ness, and allowed all the liberty he 
desired, being permitted to visit Amulius 
and the few other friends he possessed. 

J He still had doubts. of his uncle’s 
8 sincerity. He could not forget the scheme 

proposed by Ceecus, and Gaius might desire 
to take the step he proposed for the sole 
object of forwarding it. 

Still, the temptations to join the religion professed 
by the emperor were great. It might pave the way 
to honour and wealth. Although many doubted that 
the emperor was really a Christian, the edicts he had 
issued showed that he was influenced by Christian 
counsellors. Among them were those for the abolition 
of the punishment by crucifixion, the encouragement 
of the emancipation of slaves, the prohibition of 
gladiatorial games, and the discouragement of in- 
fanticide., 

Another edict ordered the use of prayers for the 
army, but that to which perhaps even the idolaters 
least objected was one for the observance of the 
Sabbath throughout all the cities and towns in the 
empire. The Christians, however, were greatly puzzled 
when they found it designated it as “ Dies solis,” or 
Sunday, and it was supposed, not without justice, that 
the emperor selected that title in consequence of his 
lingering affection towards the worship of the sun, to 
which he had, in former times, been addicted. The 
other days in the week were, to please the idolaters, 
called after the names of the various gods, and 
especially dedicated to them. The second day was 
Tuna’s day, sacred to the moon; the next was Mer- 





cury’s day; while Jupiter and Venus had also their 
days ; so that the populace were still kept in remem- 
brance of their ancient gods and gcddesses, although 
they were professedly Christians. 

Jovinian found it no easy task to instruct his 
uncle in the truths of Christianity. Gaius readily 
understood and remembered the facts mentioned in 
the Bible, but he appeared utterly unable to com- 
prehend their spiritual meaning, although he listened 
to all his nephew said. 

Jovinian was allowed to pursue his studies at 
home under such tutors as Amulius recommended. 

Many months thus passed away faster than he 
could have supposed possible. 

Gaius now treated his nephew with apparently 
perfect confidence, speaking unreservedly to him on 
matters of all sorts. 

Jovinian thus heard much more. of what was going 
on than he otherwise probably would have done. 
He found that both Gaius and Ceecus—although pro- 
fessedly Christians, as were some of the other pon- 
tiffs—visited the college frequently, and that they 
were evidently on most friendly terms with the 
idolaters, all being united by a common interest. 
Their great object was to maintain their college in 
its integrity. 

“We may thus,” observed Cecus, one day, when 
visiting Gaius, “by keeping up our influence over 
the mass of the people, secure the election of the 
candidate of whom we approve to the office of 
bishop or any other dignities of the church. We 
may select some of our own brethren or any other 
persons whom we deem suitable.” 


The plan was universally approved of. Its fruit 
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was to be observed in after years when the bishops 
of Rome found themselves controlled by the college 
of cardinals, the successors of the pontiffs. 

Jovinian was sick at heart at all he saw. His 
uncle Gaius, although he had obtained the rank of a 
presbyter, was too evidently no nearer the truth than 
he was before. Idolatry still prevailed in all direc- 
tions. In few places of Christian worship was the 
truth faithfully preached. Even Amulius appeared 
to be going with the stream, or, at all events to be 
making but slight efforts to stem it. ‘I, too, shall 
be carried away if I remain,” said Jovinian to him- 
self; “it is a sin to expose myself to temptation.” 

The bishop who had long been at the head of the 
Church died, and another was elected whose character 
was but little known, although Jovinian observed 
that Ceecus, Gaius, and other pontifis were very 
active in his election. He had not Jong been seated in 
the episcopal chair when he, too, died, and soon after 
news came that the emperor had expired. He had 
received the rite of baptism on his death-bed, but 
it was evident that he was not of Christ when it 
became known that he had expressed his belief that 
his brothers had poisoned him, and had charged his 
son, Constantius, to put them and their offspring to 
death—a charge too faithfully fulfilled. 

The idolatrous’ population of Rome, when the 
tidings reached them, ignoring the fact of his having 
professed himself 2 Christian, resolved to regard the 
deceased emperor as one in the series of Caesars. A 
picture of his apotheosis was exhibited. Festivals 
were instituted in his honour. He was enrolled, as 
had been his predecessors, whatever their character, 
among the gods of Olympus, and incense was offered 
before his statues. The true Christians in Rome 
mourned at what took place, but their influence was 
weak compared to that of the idolaters, supported as 
the latter were evidently by many who had professed 
to embrace the new faith. Jovinian resolved no 
longer to remain in Rome, but to join, as soon as 
possible, his friend Severus, who, with his wife 
and daughter, were anxiously, they wrote word, 
looking for his arrival. 
Gaius offered no objection. 


To Jovinian’s surprise 

“Go and dwell with 
those of like mind with yourself; you are too honest 
for us Romans, and will never, I see, make a figure 
either in the Church or State. Men, to succeed here, 
must regard all creeds alike ; supple courtiers, who 
are hampered by no ideas of honour or integrity, 
but know the importance of filling their coffers while 
the sun shines. You, Jovinian, will die a poor and 
unknown man if you remain in Rome, whereas, in 
some country district, should you enter the Church, 
you may rise to the dignity of a presbyter,” and 
Gaius laughed ironically. ‘“ Farewell, my nephew; 
we have disputed occasionally, but remembering that 


you are the only child of my poor sister Livia I have | 


always had the truest regard for you.” 
Jovinian, feeling that it was his duty, was about 





| 


once more to place the simple truths of the Gospel 
before his uncle, and to entreat him to accept them. 

“ Cease, cease! my good nephew,” exclaimed Gaius. 
“T settled that matter in my own mind long ago 
when I resolved on the course I am taking. I intend 
to enjoy the good things of this life while I can 
obtain them, and leave the affairs of the future to 
take care of themselves.” 

Farewell visits were paid to Amulius and others, 
who sent brotherly greetings to Severus; and Jovi- 
nian, bidding adieu, as he thought it probable, for 
ever to Rome, set out on his journey northward. 





CHAPTER XVII.—_THE JOURNEY—THE FIRST INTRO- 
DUCTION OF MONASTERIES INTO ITALY. 
Jovin1an had settled to proceed by land instead of 
going by sea to Genoa, as Severus had done. Amulius 
and several other persons in Rome wished to make 
him the bearer of letters to various Christian friends 
residing in different parts on the northern road. As 
no public means of conveyance existed in those days, 
it was customary to send epistles either by the hand 
of special messengers or by those travellers proceed- 
ing in the desired direction. Jovinian would thus 
enjoy the benefits of finding a house to rest at, and 
a kind greeting at many of his stages. At some 
places he would, however, have to stop at a road-side 
inn, or at the hut of a peasant. His attendant, 
Largus, rode alongside him, leading a mule which 
carried their baggage, among which were books for 

his own use and others to be presented to Severus. 
Neither Jovinian nor Largus carried arms. Any 
attempt to defend themselves against robbers would 
be useless, for should such make an attack on 
them, they would do so in overwhelming numbers, 
while bears and wolves were not likely to be met 
with in the regions through which they were to pass. 
The road for the first part of the way was tolerably 
level, so that good progress was made. Etruria, with 
its ancient temples and shrines of the gods, to the 
worship of whom the people still tenaciously clung, 
was traversed. Then, after crossing the Arnis—near 
the town of Pisé, where a day was spent with Chris- 
tian friends—a more mountainous region was entered 
near Luca. Now the road led along the sides of the 
lofty Apennines, towards Liguria. Jovinian had 
relieved his mind by delivering most of his letters, 
and as from a height he had ascended he beheld 
the Cottian Alps, their lofty peaks capped with 


snow, he anticipated a happy termination to his’ 


journey. But he had still many rugged mountain 
passes to traverse. The day was drawing to a close, 
and neither he nor Largus were certain where they 
would find shelter for the night. Rugged and pre- 
cipitous rocks rose up on the right hand, while on 
the left yawned deep chasms, unfathomable to the 
eye. The stones, as they slipped beneath the horses’ 
feet, went bounding down until the sound died away 
in the depths below. To proceed faster than they 
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were going was impossible without the risk of falling 
over the precipices, but the path was descending ; 
and at last a gorge was reached, the sides so lofty 
that it appeared as if the sun could never penetrate 
to the bottom. 

* Surely no human beings can fix their habitations 
in such a spot as this, and we shall have to pass the 
night under the blue vault of heaven,” observed 
Jovinian. 

“We must push on, and find our way out of it 
before darkness sets in,” answered Largus. 

Just as he spoke some figures were seen descending 
from the heights above, leaping from rock to rock. 
They made their way towards the travellers. 

“Who can they be ?” asked Jovinian. 

*T do not like their looks; if they are honest I 
shall be very much surprised,” said Largus. 

The two travellers did not attempt to alter their 
pace, seeing that they could not escape by flight. 
No shafts were aimed at them, and in a short time 
they found themselves surrounded by a party of armed 
men, with unkempt hair, long beards, and soil- 
stained garments, which showed the wild life they 
were accustomed to lead. 

** Who are you, and where are you going ?” asked 
the leader of the robbers—for such it was very 
evident they were. He drew a dagger as he spoke, 
aud held it ready to strike Jovinian. 

* We are simple travellers, carrying but few articles 
which you would deem of value—our necessary 
garments and some books,” answered Jovinian. 
« And what about your money?” asked the robber, 
laughing ; that is of more consequence to us than the 
articles you mention; however, we will not stop here. 
You must spend a night with us. You cannot reach 
any human abode before dark, and we will take the 
opportunity of looking into these matters.” 

Jovinian and Largus could only comply, and, atten- 
ded by the robbers, they proceeded in the direction 
in which they were before going. They were soon 
out of the gorge, and entered a region even more 
wild and barren than the one they had left. 

Black rocks lay scattered about, amid which a 
rapid stream hissed and roared along through a nar- 
row bed. Further off, on the other side of a broad 
valiey, rose precipitous cliffs, rent by the convulsions 
of Nature, which had formed dark gorges between 
them. In some places the mouths of gloomy caverns 
could be distinguished in the sides of the cliffs—fit 
abodes for wild beasts, or lawless men such as those 
into whose power the travellers had fallen. Towards 
one of these caves the robbers were conducting their 
captives, when suddenly from behind a rock a person 
started forth, whom Jovinian, from his strange appear- 
anee, took to be a madman or some being possessed 
of an evil spirit, driven from the haunts of men. 
His dress, of coarse texture, stained with dirt, hung 
in rags and tatters about him, exposing a hair gar- 
ment, worn next his skin. His person was emaciated 





in the extreme, his hair cut close, his head and neck 
sprinkled with ashes. He waved about him a staff, 
which he carried in his hand. 

“What are ye about, ye men of violence?” he 
exclaimed, pointing his staff at the robbers. “ Be- 
gone! fly! or be prepared for the vengeance of one 
who knows how to protect the innocent !” 

The robbers drew back, trembling with fear, 
and as the recluse—for such he was—-continued 
waving his staff, they took fairly to flight, and left 
Jovinian and Largus to pursue their way with their 
mules and baggage. 

Jovinian, as he now observed the strange being to 
whom he was so much indebted, was reminded of 
those heathen eremites of whom he had read as long 
existing in the far East, who, by self-imposed tor- 
tures, abstinence from the society of their kind, and 
long prayers, hope to merit a blissful immortality 
among the shadows of the blessed. Wishing to 
thank the recluse for the services just rendered, he 
rode towards him. 

“You are, I judge by your appearance and bearing, 
Christians, and as such are welcome to rest during 
the coming night in my abode, for you can reach no 
other shelter before nightfall,” said the recluse, 
without listening to Jovinian’s thanks. ‘“ Or, should 
you be moved by the holy life led by me and my 
companions, you shall be at liberty to take up your 
residence with us.” 

To the last part of his invitation Jovinian 
thought it wise to make no reply, but gladly accepted 
the shelter offered him. 

* Follow me, then,” said the recluse; and, making 
use of his staff to support his steps, he strode on over 
the rough ground before the travellers towards one of 
the gorges which opened out at some distance before 
them mounting the steep sides of the hill at a pace 
with which the horses could hardly keep up. He 
stopped before a wooden porch built of logs, at the 
entrance of a cavern. 

“Your steeds will find grass at the bottom of the 
gorge, and water at a rill which trickles out of the 
mountain-side, here no one will molest them, even 
those bold outlaws dare not approach my abode,” 
said the recluse, as he signed to Jovinian and Largus 
to dismount. Fortunately the travellers had brought 
provisions, or they would have fared but ill on the 
lentils and water which constituted the food of the 
recluse. Bringing water from a neighbouring rill in 
a large bowl, the host insisted on washing the travel- 
lers’ feet—although not until they saw it would cause 
offence longer to refuse did they permit him to 
perform this act of humiliation. 

Jovinian and Largus made their beds by the aid 
of their saddles and horse-cloths in the outer porch, 
and were glad that they were not invited to enter 
the interior of the cavern. It appeared dirty in the 
extreme. 

At daybreak next morning their host roused up 
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his guests, and invited them to join him in prayer, | the East, and which soon spread over the western 


So extravagant were the expressions he uttered, that 
Jovinian could with difficulty retain his due com- 
posure. 

His host afterwards entreated Jovinian to remain 
a few days, that he might learn more of the mode of 
life and practices of himself and his associates. 

“Before I can join you I must consult the holy 
volume which is my rule of faith, and ascertain 
whether your practices are in accordance with its 
precepts,” answered Jovinian. “I have not so 
learned Christ, and I cannot believe that He who 
spent His ministry on earth in going about doing 
good among human beings, would have His followers 
spend their lives where they can be of no use to any 
one.” 

Such was the commencement in Italy of the an- 
chorite or monkish system, which had long existed in 





part of Christendom. 

Jovinian returned to the hut; and, desiring Largus 
to saddle the horses without delay, bade farewell to 
their host. 

“You will come back and join us,” said the an- 
chorite, not at all aware of the impression made on 


Jovinian’s mind. 

“Not until I find that the system you are pursuing 
is according to God’s way, and that I can thereby 
promote His honour and glory,”’ was the answer. 

« Alas, alas!” exclaimed the anchorite, as Jovinian 
and his attendant rode off; “you will never gain 
heaven if you thus refuse our way of seeking it.” 

Jovinian made no reply; arguments were useless 
with one who appeared little better than a mad- 
man, 

(To be concluded.) 
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“ Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God; 


God.”—1 Sr. Joun iv. 7. 


and every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 


“‘ Aad above all things put on charity, which is the bond of perfectness.’’—CoLoss1ans iii. 14. 


“* But if ye have bitter envying and strife in your hearts, glory not, and lie not against the truth. 


For where envying 


and strife is, there is confusion and every evil work. But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits.”—Sr, James iii. 14,—17, 


HREE testimonies from three apostles 
to the worth, to the supremacy, to 
the necessity of one great virtue, 
that great virtue of Charity, are here 
brought together. 

Whenever the apostles speak of Christian charity 
they seem to be transported beyond themselves. 
No three men could be more unlike each other than 
the three whose exhortations I have read to you. 
St. James was the devoted Jew, the stern ascetic, 
the uncompromising zealot, whose body was thin 
with fasting, whose knees were hard with prayer. 
St. Paul was the Roman citizen of a Greek city, a 
aman of impetuous enthusiasm, of eager activity, 
of vivid emotions. St. John had grown up a 
humble fisherman of the inland sea, a man whose 
natural ardour seemed to have been softened into 
a heavenly tenderness by the influence of Him on 
whose bosom his head had leaned. Yet all three 
of them—the plain, practical, moralist, the sweet, 
‘apt mystic, the large-hearted, passionate mis- 
sionary—all of them swell the pwan to holy charity 
in voices that seem to come to us from the sunlit 
heights. 

Nor is it strange that all should teach the same 
lesson since all had learnt of the same Lord. Lift 
up your eyes to that starlit heaven, which is 
almost the only beauty of Nature which these cities 








' margin of the Galilean Sea. 


leave us. The planets illuminate the darkness 
with different colours: one sparkles red, another 
is golden, a third has a soft and silvery lustre, yet 
each glows with the self-same light, because each 
reflects the radiance of acommon sun. Even so 
St. James, St. Paul, St. John—the one in his 
forcible directness, the other in his burning im- 
petuosity, the third in his celestial calm, are all 
pervaded by the lessons of Him “ whose very 
precepts were beatitudes,” and who bid us “ Leave 
there thy gift before the altar; first be reconciled 
to thy brother, then go and offer thy gift.” Nor 
has the most recent and the most advanced philo- 
sophy got beyond this. When one of the greatest of 
modern thinkers, though not a Christian, yet sums 
up his moral system in the one rule [Vivre pour 
autrut], Live for others,” what is it but the echo 
of the same sweet voice which rolls to us amid: 
the noise and dust of many generations, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself?” It was 
uttered to fugitive slaves and wandering exiles 
under the granite crags of Sinai; it was uttered 
to poor peasants and toiling fishermen by the green 
Intellect cannot add 


'to its comprehensiveness, nor subtlety improve 


its formula; and whether we call it Altruism, or 
abide by the older, simpler, diviner name ot 
Charity, he who would serve God, he who wonld 
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be true to all that is noblest in the name of 
humanity, and all that is loveliest in its antece- 
dents, must walk by the same rule, must mind the 
same thing. For what does St. Paul say ? “Above 
all these things ”—above pity, kindness, humility, 
forbearance, forgiveness—what rose from the 
paradise of virtues can we cull which is yet 
sweeter and lovelier than these ?—‘ Above all 
these things put on charity, which is the bond of 
perfectness.” 

1. The youngest of you knows that charity in the 
Bible means not almsgiving, but love. And, O 
my brethren, how shall we, the poor, feeble, fretful 
children of conventional religion and a weakened 
faith, how shall we speak of lovearight? And what 
is all speaking of it better than sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbal unless—not as dissemblers, not 
as self-excusers, not as self-deceivers—we see how 
far we fall short of it, and set ourselves resolutely 
to amend; for God is love, andthe Seraphim who 
stand nearest to His throne can hymn no loftier 
theme. Greater than faith, greater than hope, on 
it all the law and the prophets hang. It is Christ’s 
new commandment, the greatest of all the com- 
mandments, the special fruit of the Spirit, the 
new name on the forehead of the redeemed, the 
outer robe which covereth a multitude of sins. 
* Put on,” says St. Paul “as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, tender- 
ness of heart, humility, meekness, long-suffering ;” 
and, outside them all, as though to cover and 
complete them—to hide their shortcomings, to 
establish their permanence, to consummate their 
splendour, to ensure their efficiency, like the 
embroidered girdle of gold, and blue, and purple, 
and scarlet, which bound together the fine linen 
and ardent gems of Aaron’s robe—above all those 
fair virtues put on charity, which is the bond of 
perfectness. 

2. There are, my brethren, but two command- 
ments in the Mosaic or in any Decalogue—the 
firs§ is holiness, or love to God; the second is 
charity, or love to man. The one is as impossible 
without the other as the fruit without the flower, 
or the flower without the fruit. Besure—and it is 
very, very solemn truth—be sure that he who loveth 
God hateth not his brother; he who hateth his 
brother, loveth not God; and him who loveth his 
brother, God too will love. Hatred, if it be not 
the only heresy, is at least the fatallest and the 
worst. A man may call himself and think himself 
a Christian and a good man; he may be faithful 
in his duties, he may be regular in his prayers, he 
may, as it were, “build on every hill seven altars, 
and bring seyen bullocks, and seven rams, and offer 
on every altar a bullock and a ram ”—or, in modern 
language, he may go to seven sermons, and seven 
communions, and seven prayer meetings, and seven 
gospel addresses in every week—but if he have not 





charity, if he be full of bitterness, and envying, and 
strife, if he be, in the language of St. Jude, a 
murmurer, a complainer, a backbiter, he is not yet 
of God. And, on the other hand, I care not how 
unorthodox his creed, I care not how much he 
neglect to pay to public opinion his tithes of mint, 
and anise, and cumin, I care not how much he eat 
the shewbread when he is an hungered, or pluck 
the ears of corn on the broken Sabbath days, yet, 
if he be not doing his own ways, or finding his own 
pleasure, or seeking his own words, if he be doing 
justice, and loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with his God, if he be kind, tender-hearted, for- 
giving, if he be pure, peaceable, gentle—then let 
the Pharisee call him publican, and the orthodox 
heretic, and the Sadducee hypocrite, yet that man 
in his fairness, in his justice, in his upright- 
heartedness, is not far from the kingdom of heaven. 
Patient, considerate, self-denying, without pride, 
without malice, without slander, delicate, sympa- 
thetic, liberal, to be this is to have charity, and 
to be this is to live under the smile of heaven. 
“They ask me,” said the good St. Francis de Sales, 
“for secrets for advancing to perfection: for myself 
I know no other secret than this—to love God 
with all our heart and our neighbour as ourself.” 
Yes, my friends, whatever else is right and what- 
ever else is wrong in this perplexing world, “we 
cannot be wrong in turning from shadows of dispu- 
tation and argument, shadows of imagination and 
taste,” to the practice of that terribly forgotten 
and neglected duty: which God most frequently 
enjoins; we cannot be wrong in denying our 
wills, in ruling our tongues, in softening and 
sweetening our tempers, in mortifying our lusts, 
in learning patience, meekness, purity, forgive- 
ness of injuries—in one word, in following after 
charity, in loving one another because God is 
love. 

3. And why? Because God is love. For what 
reason we areina world of trial, a world where 
the body must so often suffer and the soul so often 
mourn, a world where the truest hopes are so 
often frustrate, and the worst purposes so fre- 
quently fulfilled, all this we see not, or see but 
dimly, as through aglass. But this we do know— 
that God is love. No noises can drown that 
utterance, no midnight quench that star. And if 
God be love, then he desires the happiness of us 
His children; if He love us even when we love 
Him not, even when we forget, even when we 
disobey, even when we deny Him, then He desires 
that we should each strive to make others happy. 
For all the threads of our common destinies are 
inextricably intertwined. If, only too sadly and 
too often, “man is to man the sorest, surest ill,” 
so, man may be, and often is, to man the richest 
and most sustaining comfort. There are none of 
you who do not know that as through a base cruelty 
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your neighbours can trouble your peace, mar your 
usefulness, embitter your trials, so too, if they be 
good and pure, they can calm your sorrows, smooth 
your difficulties, stimulate your efforts, sympathise 
with your successes, lighten your disappointments, 
cheer your hearts. And, oh how deep is the duty 
which lies on us to do this! For frailand delicate 
beyond all conception is the vase of our human 
happiness. Brittle as the glass of Venice, the 
touch of a rude hand, the drop of a subtle acid, the 
breath of an unkind word, can shiver it to atoms. 
Subtract from the sum-total of the world’s misery, 
all of that misery which man has caused to his 
fellow-man, and there would be Eden on the earth 
And, therefore, because God willed our 
happiness, He made love the palmary virtue, the 
test of faith, the pledge of hope, the angel-warder of 
the gate of Heaven. And, to teach this yet more 
effectually Christ came, whose life on earth was 
that He went about doing good, and who, on the 
Jast evening of that life on earth left this as its 
epitome—*“ Behold, a new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another: as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another.” 

There have been men, my brethren, who have 
lived up to the spirit of thiscommand. It is easy 
to love the grateful and the pleasant, it is easy to 
love the innocent and gentle, it is easy to love the 
kind and helpful, but these men in their virtuous 
and heroic charity have loved the sick and foul, as 
Francis of Assissi did when he devoted himself to 
the leper’s hospital; they have loved the coarse 
and the guilty, as Vincent de Paul did when he 
was ready to be sold as a galley slave that he might 
toil among those desperate outcasts; they have 
loved the stupid and furious, as John Huss did, 
when seeing an aged and fanatical woman busy 
and eager in heaping the fagots about his stake, 
he said only, with a smile of calm forgiveness, 
“O sancta simplicitas!” And the grace of God 


again. 


could enkindle fervent charity even in such lives | 


as ours. But, we alas, must begin infinitely 
lower. Ere we spring up those crystal steps, we 
must secure our footing at their base. Ere we 
learn to love, we must cease, alas! to hate. Ere 
we attempt to be kind to our enemies it were 
better to be just and generous to our friends; ere 
we endeavour to bless, we must cease to curse ; 
ere we bear one another’s burdens, we must abstain 
from making those burdens heavier. O man! O 
woman ! can you win charity ere you be rid of 
malice? can you be kind to the evil ere you have 
ceased to be bitter against the good ? 


backward learner! What have we to think of? 
Not splendid nobleness, not all-embracing gene- 


rosity, but, as yet, the far humbler lesson to be | 


courteous, to be considerate, to be forbearing in 
our own little obscure, unknown, circle; tobe more 


Ah me, my | 
brethren, the very best of us, is, at the best,a very | 


kind, thoughtful, fair towards those who are bound 
to us by so many ties; to check the bitter sarcasm, 
and crush within us the angry thought; to pray, 
and to live up to this our prayer, “ From all want 
of love to one another, from all lack of charity in 
thinking and speaking of men, from all unsocial 
and selfish feelings, from slighting any one or 
inwardly despising any one, good Lord deliver 
us!” 

Yes, my brethren, in thought, in word, it is there 
that charity must begin; you must learn to despise 
yourself when your conscience convicts you of the 
mean trick of rejoicing at a companion’s dis- 
comfiture, or a brother’s fall; you must learn to 
repent upon your knees if you find yourself guilty 
of the sin of being angry at another’s successes ; 
you must blush, even in secret, if you recall that 
you have not been using the God-sent gift of 
speech “ to add sunlight to daylight by making the 
happy happier,” but to carp and slander, as is the 
way of mean, narrow, uncharitable hearts. And 
you must learn to do this in spite of misrepre- 
sentation or ingratitude, and only for the love of 
God. The best men have not escaped the harsh 
judgments of those sinners with the tongue, who 
would not only scatter thorns in the primrose path 
of the happy and the innocent, but would even 
fix goads in the flinty road of the miserable. “ He 
hath a devil,” they said of John the Baptist. “ He 
is beside himself,” they said of Paul; “He is a 
gluttonous man and a winebibber,” they said of 
Christ himself. Never let us be so vile and 
wretched as to speak lies like those of others; let 
| us forgive if any lies are uttered of us. Let us 
| think how weak we are here; how short our time 
| is; how much we all need each other’s sympathy ; 
| how soon we, and our poor earthly interests, shall 
| be dust and ashes; how many, after mutual sus- 
| 
| 
| 





| picion, envy, hatred, heart-burnings, have been 
stretched out at full length after all, and, after 
much empty noise, been quiet at last. Those 
around us may be harsh or generous, may be just 
or unjust, may be useful or mischievous ; but none 
the less, it is our part before God to be, so far as 
in us lies, humbly and quietly noble, sincerely and 
ex animo, at peace with all men. ‘“ Whatever any 
| one does or says,” said the great pure Roman 
emperor, “ I must be good; just as if the gold, or 
the emerald, or the purple, were always saying, 
Whatever any one does or says, I must be emerald, 
and keep my colour.” 

4. What last word of exhortation shall I add? 
We, my brethren, are called upon to serve God, 
not among the wild beasts of the wilaerness or 
in caverns of the lonely hills, but in the common, 
simple, daily life. I ask you to think quietly and 
sincerely—Have you no opportunities which you 
have often neglected for mutual kindness, mutual 
' forbearance, mutual charity here among your 
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neighbours? Can you not here stoop to one 
another?—take less than your due?—each in 
honour preferring one another, each in humility 
thinking another better than himself, each in 
generosity making allowance for one another’s 
infirmities, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven us. It seems so easy; 
alas! why is itso hard? Why do men instead of 
this despise one. another, and hurt one another, 
and wish to raise themselves above another ? 
Why is there bitterness, and wrath, and clamour, 
and eyil-speaking? Oh, let us remember that 
our citizenship is in heaven! In that blest city of 
our God there are no wars and fightings, no 
jealousies or whispers. There health is not eaten 
out by care, or happiness interrupted by envy. 
There it is to no man of any consequence what 
this man is famed for or for what the other is 
preferred. There are no selfish jostlings in the 
unmannerly press, no calumny in the darkness, no 
anger inthe noonday. There abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three, and the greatest of these is 
charity. And why the greatest? ‘The greatest 
because it is the flower and outcome of the other 
two; the greatest, because faith is for ourselves, 
and hope is for ourselves, but charity is for others ; 
the greatest, because faith may fail, and hope may 
fail, but if charity fail not we need not fear. Is 
not the spirit of a pure love to all the children in 





the great family of God—is it not its own happi- 
ness? does it not light up, even in the saddest 
heart, a little heaven of radiant peace? “TI dare to 
say,” writes a living author, “that because, all my 
life, I have desired good and not evil, because I 
have been kind to many, have wished to be kind 
to all, have wilfully wronged none, and because I 
have loved my fellow-men much, and not selfishly, 
therefore the light of heaven is visible to me on 
yonder hills.” Aye, and so it ever will be! He 
among you who—at whatever age, in whatever 
situation—tries humbly by silent service, by 
perfect self-surrender, by patient trust, to walk 
with God, he whose first desire it is to make the 
lives of all about him purer, sweeter, happier, he 
who is willing to mark the annals of his days on 
earth not by joys or sorrows, not by failures cr 
successes, but just by duties done—that man is as 
happy and as noble as it is given to man to be. 
With perfect trust may he face his last hour, and 
when the archangel’s trumpet shall startle his 
mortal body from that long sleep under the grassy 
sod, he—though all the earth be smitten with the 
lightning-flash of judgment into indistinguishable 
ruin~-he, forgiven much because he has loved much 
—he may rise without one pang of terror, humble, 
and calm, and strong, to stand, in his Saviour’s 
merits, accepted before the judgment seat of 
God. 








THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


CHAPTER V. 

A FIRST PROPOSAL, 
3 HEN Mr. Solomon Hasluck 
™ entered he found Jerusha 
seated demurely at her sew- 
ing. She had removed it 
from the porch to the win- 
dow-seat of the hall, which 
seat she had so covered 
with herself and basket as 

to leave no space for a companion. 
“Good afternoon, Jerusha,’”’ he said 
again, with a gravity which pre-sup- 


an posed some evil tidings. 
a “How d’ye do, cousin Solomon ? 
~~ Have you seen Miss Martha? She’s 


in sad want of hands to help save 
her hay,” said Rushy. 

“Ha! I saved mine yesterday. Allricked. Aunt 
Martha must have delayed. I certainly think we 
shall have wet,” returned Solomon, not taking her 
very broad hint, but seating himself as near her as 
he conveniently could in a hard elbow-chair. 





He was a tall, gaunt man, with a lank sallow face. 
He had well-oiled black hair, and bushy black 
whiskers, carefully cut. He was clean shaven but 
for the whiskers, and his thin lips were like a straight 
double line between them. His eyes were without 
much expression, and what there was betokened a 
certain hardness. Yet he was not ill-looking, though 
Jerusha thought him so. He was in his Sunday best, 
which consisted of a dark-blue coat with brass but- 
tons, a yellow waistcoat, prominent shirt-frill, stiff 
shirt-collar just reaching the whiskers, light-brown 
knee-breeches, and gaiters. He affected the costume 
of his elders, and disdained the trousers which Mark 
and a few beaux wore. He was not far from forty, 
and looked older, though he was more active in his 
habits than most of his younger neighbours. He had 
a ponderous gold watch-chain and seals, « solid gold 
shirt-pin, and was altogether of the well-to-do order 
of yeoman, though not the typical one. Some one 
had dubbed him Solemn Solomon, a title which had 
stuck to him, and which Mark had impudenttly ab- 
breviated into Double S. As he sat, with his long 
legs crossed, his back straight, his eyes on Jerusha, 
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and his watch chain in his hand, that damsel made 
an invidious comparison between him and the easy 
figure she had so lately seen on the low wall with- 
out, which was not favourable to his suit, if he came 
prepared to declare himself. 

“You are always busy, Jerusha. 
that,” he began, after a silence, 
bee, improving every shining hour. 
hymn, you know.” 

There was another pause, and Rushy dreaded 
pauses when Solomon and she were téte-d-téte. Never 
having had a declared lover, she did not object to 
his being considered a friendly admirer, but she 
hoped it would stop there; yet such was not his 
desire. 

“JT dare say you have had no tea,” she sug- 
gested. 

* T have tea’d,” he replied ; “and I did not come to 
eat or drink with you to-day, I came for discourse. 
I find you better informed, Jerusha, than most young 
women, and—better looking.” 

“Indeed! You are complimentary, cousin Solo- 
mon,” exclaimed Jerusha, laughing merrily. “I verily 
believe that is the first pretty speech you ever made 
in your life. At least, in my life, for of course I 
cannot tell what you did before I was born.” 

“Tt is, Jerusha, A man should never compliment 
without he has his intentions. It raises vain expec- 
tations. Women are the weaker vessels, and és 
he paused. 

‘Men should never pour compliments into them 
lest they should burst ?” she supplied. 

* Precisely. You always understand me, Jerusha.” 

Another pause, while she turned to the window, 
ostensibly to thread her needle, really to avoid his 
gaze. 

“How provoking these needles are! They put 
such small eyes that one cannot thread them. I must 
seek another.” 


I approve of 
“Like the busy 
Dr. Watts’s 





She rose, but he intercepted her by taking her 
hand, which caused her to sit down again, after with- 
drawing it. 


“Do not leave me, Jerusha; I have made up my | 


mind,” he said, bringing his chair close to the 
window-seat. 

“Ts that anything new, cousin Solomon? Why, 
you have the most made-up mind of any one I 
know.” 

“ Assuredly, except on one point. I now acknow- 
ledge that ‘man was not born to live alone,’ and I 
propose that you shall be my helpmeet.” 

She perceived that the case was serious, and, 
laying down the refractory needle, turned towards 
him. 

She had never had a proposal, and had often won- 
dered what sort of thing it would be when it came— 
and here it was, She had also wondered how it was 
to be answered, but she found no difficulty. 

“You are too old for me, cousin Solomon,” she 





said, almost as grave as he. 
old as father.” 

“TI have considered that, Jerusha; I am nearly 
forty, you are near twenty.” 

“Well, I suppose if age is of no consequence, 
liking is. I like you well enough as a cousin, but I 
should not like you at all for a husband.” 

Jerusha was always decided and plain-spoken, as 
Solomon knew, but he had not quite expected this 
sort of decision and plain-speaking. His long face 
grew longer, and his eyes unpleasant. 

“You will think better of it, my dear,” he said, 
slowly, looking at her; “I have always been fond of 
you, and now I feel that I cannot get on without 
you, which proves that you were intended for me. I 
assure you that I see you and think of you when 
I ought to have my mind on my business—or—my 
prayers. Woman was made for man, you know. 
You were made for me.” 

“ But you couldn’t be made for me, cousin, since 
you were born twenty years before me,”’ said Jerusha, 
the comic side replacing the serious. 

“ Your father knows I have a good farm—thirty 
milking cows, and as fine a flock o’ sheep as any man 
in the county. He knows my character too, and 
that I am an honest man; and, Jerusha!’”—in a 
whisper —‘“‘I am like to be aunt Martha’s heir 
when you are my wife, for she’s uncommon fond of 
you.” 

“T see,” returned Jerusha; “and then the gig 
and horse, cousin! A girl would have you if it was 
only for your wealth.” 

Here she overstepped her mark. Solomon had no 
notion of being married for his money, though he 
believed any girl would accept him on whom he fixed 
his desires. His relaxing grasp tightened at the 
suggestion, and he frowned ominously. 

“But I wouldn’t have any girl,” he said, taking 
her hands in his own; “I’ve loved you, Jerusha, 
ever since you were a child. I’ve waited till you 
was twenty. Twenty’sa sensible, marriageable age. 
There’s nothing you can’t do of woman's work, and 
there’s nothing I can’t do of man’s; so let’s strike 
the bargain.” 

Jerusha could scarcely help laughing, in spite 
of her annoyance, and her change of countenance 
appeared a good omen to Solomon. But she was 
grave again instantly, and surprised him by her 
quiet, resolute manner. 

“You will not gain your ends by holding my 
hands till you hurt me,” she said. “Ido not like to 
expose you, but if you do not let them go I will 
scream the house down.” 

“That would make no difference, my dear. 
will be my wife all the same.” 

Jerusha put her threat into execution, and called 
loudly for Tilly, who, much to her surprise, an- 
swered her summons, 

“ Lawk-a-massy, what be the matter, miss?” she 


“You are nearly as 


You 
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eried, just peeping in at first, then retreating with a 
grin. “They be a courtin’, they be. Mr, Solomon 
a’ got hold o’ her.” 

«Tilly, come in!” shouted Jerusha, and she en- 
tered, holding both her hands before her mouth. 

Of course Solomon released Jerusha. 

** You be to go to supper to Miss Martha’s,” said 
Tilly, composing her inflated features. “I be a 
come home, miss, for you to go.” 

But Jerusha was out of hearing before Tilly’s 
speech was ended. She ran away from her lover, 
who, nothing daunted, turned to Tilly with—“I will 
accompany her, Tilly. I have made up my mind to 
—to marry her. You saw how it was?” 

“T see you was a’ courtin’, sur,” said Tilly, with 
a curtsey, for Mr. Solomon Hasluck was a great man 
in his way. 

‘“‘Him be too old for her,’ she muttered, as she 
returned to her kitchen. ‘‘ But hem be so rich.” 

Solomon was left alone. He was as unaccustomed 
to “coortin ” as Jerusha herself, and thought all girls 
made resistance to a first offer, and all men must 
overcome it. Although angry, he was not dis- 
heartened, but waited patiently for Jerusha’s return. 
“‘T’ve always heerd that the women must be subdued,” 
he meditated. “Ididit. She was restive at first, 
then she kicked, then she came to, and at last she 
was quite pleasant-tempered. I know I’ve got Mark 
on my side, and I know how to keep’un.” He put 
his hands in his pockets, and walked first to the front, 
then to the back window. ‘A pretty mill, and a nice 
bit o’ property,” he thought, still expecting Jerusha. 
But she did not come. He waiteda while, and then 
sought Tilly in her back kitchen. She was preparing 


> 


for a large wash on the morrow. 

* Will youtell Miss Gay I’m waiting to go with 
her,” he said. 

“She be a gone out, 
through th’ orchard,” replied 
eant wink. 

Solomon’s face lengthened, but he nevertheless 
strode through the orchard after Jerusha. He was 
not a man to be disheartened, having, by a sort of 
dogged perseverence, managed generally to succeed 
in his undertakings. When he alluded to Mark in 
his soliloquy, he did so advisedly. He had lent that 
incautious young man money from time to time, and 
was not entirely ignorant of his practices. He was 
aware of Jerusha’s love for her brother, and was 
astute enough to know that this very love would give 
him a power over her. There was no doubt of his 
attachment to her, but it was, like many other such, 
selfish. He was resolved to have her, and did not 
speculate on her affections, believing, as he said, that 
‘‘woman was made for man.” That Jerusha should 
have withstood him, and was now evading him, rather 
served to stimulate him, and he began the siege on 
which he was resolved, by pursuing her. He had 
not much doubt of overtaking her, for his legs were 


I see her runnin 
Tilly, with a signifi- 


sur. 





long, and he was a steady walker; although he 
always kept an even pace, he could outwalk most of 
his compeers, boasting that “he never hurried ; ’twas 
the steady mare that worked best.” So he had no 
doubt of overtaking Jerusha, who would probably 
run till she was out of breath. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MARK AT THE CAVE AGAIN. 


Miss Marrua and her friends waited supper for 
Jerusha, but she did not arrive. The villa was 
crowded with the kindly helpers who had gallantly 
laboured until the hay was saved, and parlour and 
kitchen were equally occupied. All the good cheer 
the hospitable mistress of the small mansion could 
produce was spread on the various tables, and while 
farm-people and fishermen ate and drank in the 
comfortable kitchen, our friends did honour to the 
feast in the dining-parlour. Miss Martha sat at 
the head of the table, the miller at the bottom, Mark 
and Janey on one side, Captain Bowles on the other. 
A seat was reserved for Jerusha near the captain, 
and all wondered that it was not occupied, since 
Tilly had volunteered to take her young mistress’s 
place more than an hour before. 

“T dare say she won't come. She is such a stay- 
at-home,” said Miss Martha. ‘‘ Cousin Gay, will you 
say grace?” 

The miller did so, reverently adding a short thanks- 
giving that food had been graciously prepared and 
saved that day for beast aswellas man. He was re- 
puted quaint by some, because he brought religion 
to bear upon every-day life, and was not afraid to 
give God the glory by lip as well as heart. Many 
good Christians are nervous in this sacred duty—not 
so miller Gay. 

“TJ just returned home in time,” said Captain 
Bowles. “I like to share the supper if I don’t 
share the work.” 

“« No song, no supper,” returned Miss Martha, who 
was standing to carve a large leg of pork. 

Captain Bowles was a round-faced, sun-burnt, 
elderly man, of jovial countenance. He lived in a 
pretty cottage in the village of Woolleysheepfold, 
which he had occupied some eight or nine years. That 
he had been at sea all his life was evident, though 
no one knew anything of his previous history, and 
no one prosecuted inquiries after his first year of pro- 
bation. He and the miller made acquaintance; and 
it was by his advice that Mark had made several 
voyages in the merchant service after he left school 
at Sandport. Captain Bowles’s notion was that a sea 
life would cure Mark’s fancy for seafaring, but the 
result proved the contrary; the love of roving in- 
creased rather than diminished. The captain was 
an avowed admirer of Miss Martha, who took all the 
jokes poked ait her on his account in good part, and 
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gave him a hearty welcome whenever he paid her a 
visit. Indeed, he was welcomed everywhere, for he 
had a genial manner, and liked society. He was very 
fond of Mark and Jerusha, and was quite at home 
both at the mill and the villa. If by chance he was 
heard to sigh, it was, he said, because he had no 
young people belonging to him. He looked almost 
enviously at Mark and Janey as they sat side by 
side, appearing very much as if some understanding 
had been arrived at between them, during the dan- 
gerous occupation of making hay together and giving 
and receiving that time-honoured “ green gown.” The 
miller, also, observed with complacency that Mark 
was unusually polite to Janey, and he began to con- 
sider that, although Janey had been to boarding- 
school, and been delicately brought up, she might 
be the means of steadying Mark, if he fancied her. 
The good miller would have given his consent to 
Mark’s marriage with any respectable girl if it 
should keep him at home; and was not Janey Miss 
Martha’s niece ? 

But Mark, even while politely waiting on Janey, 
was restless and absent, and constantly looked out 
of the window on the June night. Although the 
storm had kept off during the day, it was evidently 
approaching, and the sea began to rage tempestuously 
beneath the cloudy sky. A few streaks of blood-red 
sunset appeared and disappeared at intervals on the 
distant horizon, and the moon strove vainly to cast 
o# her thick veil, and to pierce through the vapours 
that hung over land and sea. ‘The air was sultry, 
ana scarcely a breeze penetrated the open window, 
so that delicate Janey looked even paler and more 
fragile than usual. 

“Thee hast done a good day’s work, Janey,” said 
the miller. ‘ Never saw a better one to rake.” 

“Tis the first good day’s work she ever did in her 
life then,” returned her aunt, “and she has to thank 
Mark for it I’ll warrant.” 

“Fair play, Miss Martha,” cried Mark. ‘“ How 
can you tell, when you were idling at home with the 
captain ? ” 

The tables were turned, and blushing Janey 
looked gratefully at Mark. But Miss Martha was 
impervious to the general laugh, joining in it 
herself. 

“Idling indeed! I should think s0, my lad. 
People who have made their fortunes and retired 
have no pity on the poor. Here comes the cap’en at 
four o'clock this busy afternoon, and hinders a hard- 
working woman, who has to get her living.” 

“Why you scarce came a-nigh me, Miss Martha,” 
said Captain Bowles, in an aggrieved voice. ‘I read 
the Sandport Chronicle twice through.” 

The door opened, and Mr. Solomon Hasluck entered. 
He looked well round the room, then said, slowly, “I 
thought Jerusha was here.” 


“No, she isn’t,” said Miss Martha, tartly. “And 


who sent for you I wonder? You’re never ready 








when you’re wanted, but always a day too late, 
You don’t care if my hay’s ruined, but I’ll be bound 
you ’ve saved your own.” 

“T have, aunt Martha. Yesterday, providen- 
tially. While the sun shone. He, he! But where’s 


Jerusha? Tilly — came — to— invite — her —to— 
supper.” 

“Ho! you’re after her. Have you caught 
her ?” 


“Well,” began Solomon, and paused, remembering 
that he had caught her, literally if not figuratively. 
“T found her sewing. She left me. I waited to 
bring her going, as I bethought me she was coming 


here. But she didn’t return. I asked Tilly, who 
said she was gone. Then I came here to seek 
her.” 


“Much obliged! Complimentary to your aunt,” 
said Miss Martha, affectionately rejoicing in her 
nephew’s evident confusion. 

“ Made a slip for once, Sol,” laughed Mark. “ But 
what can have become of Rushy? I know she was 
longing to be with the rest of us.” 

“‘May-be she has gone to the beach,” remarked 
the miller. ‘“ She often does when the work’s done. 
Sometimes she forgets, and wanders far, for she loves 
the works of the Lord, and His sea in especial. Go 
and look after her, Mark. Up Golden Cap and down 
by the path to the beach; through the orchard. 
That’s her way. There’s a storm coming on, so 
make thee haste, lad.” 

Mark jumped up with alacrity, heedless of Janey’s 
wistful glance. He assured Miss Martha that he had 
made a good supper, having been eating while she 
was discussing Tim’s merits; whispered to Janey that 
he hoped to see her on the morrow; cast a jest at 
the captain and Solomon touching absent ladies, and 
was gone, even while his father was saying, “ Mark, 
lad, thee hastn’t said thy grace.” 

He ran full speed down the lawn, followed by 
Janey’s eyes, though nearly hidden from them by 
sea-mist rising from below, startled Dandy not yet 
stabled for the night, and caused that wary animal 
to follow him to the gate, in the hope to escape to 
wider fields and carrots, dashed down the path to the 
village, past the boats, by the net-house, and finally 
reached the beach. But he did not obey his father. 
He did not goto the mill, or through the orchard, 
or up Golden Cap. He did not go in search of 
Jerusha, 

He went, as may be surmised, in the direction of 
Hollow Cave, and, although he little suspected it, 
that was the way his sister had also taken. 

When Jerusha left Solomon, she put on her sun- 
bonnet, and went to the orchard near the house. She 
did not, however, take her customary path to the 
beach, but, to avoid being followed, pursued a longer 
road across the cliffs. She was so much excited 
and annoyed by her late interview with Solomon 
Hasluck that she hurried on, heedless that there 
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was a storm coming on. She finally reached Sea 
Gull’s Nest, the abode of Chivers, and walked to the 
beach by the rough road up which Chivers went 
when he parted from Mark. Shesat down on a large 
boulder, beneath a projecting rock, and began to 
breathe freely—that is to say, as freely as the sultry 
air would let her. Then she untied the strings of 
the sun-bonnet, and went off, as she sometimes did, 
into a conversation with the sea. Laughter mingled 
with indignant tears as she made her protest to that 
somewhat dark, sullen, leaden element. 

“Tf I loved him ever so much—which I do not—I 
would not marry him. To catch me and hold me in 
that rude way! And he so sage and sober that one 
would think him a parson! Mr. Worthington and 
Mr. Manners are not half so solemn. As if I cared 
for Miss Martha’s property! I love her dearly, and 
wish, with all my heart, she would never die; but as 
for Solomon, I see now that Mark is right, and he is 
the most disagreeable man in the world.” Here she 
paused, laughed, and wiped her eyes. ‘“ But he 
knew no better, poor fellow; how should he?” she 
continued, remembering his appearance, as he held 
her hands, and laughing outright. “I believe he 
was sincere when he said he had set his heart on me 
ever since I was born. I wonder what sort of a heart 
it is? Like an oyster within two shells, hard to 
open, and a queer fish when opened. I am sure I 
hope he will shut it up again. I hate oysters, and 


1» 


wonder how people can eat them! 





This idea stayed Jerusha’s rapid speech, and 
caused her to reflect. She had a certain originality 
of imagination, and great tenderness for all things, 
and this comparison between the tenacity and con- 
sequent after-sufferings of the oyster, and the well- 
encased obstinacy of her lover’s heart, puzzled her. 
“If the one suffers I suppose the other may,” she said, 
again aloud. “One must not be cruel, and perhaps 
cousin Solomon’s heart, now it has opened, may 
bear as great a wrench as the oyster. But he 
had no right to be rude, and I hope he will stick 
to his rock in future. All the same I shall tell 
father.” 

Just as she came to this commendable resolution 
a few drops of rain fell, and she became suddenly 
conscious of a sea-mist, so she rose with the intention 
of retracing her steps homeward. She stood a few 
moments, to fasten her bonnet-strings, and while so 
occupied she saw a man come down the path, and 
run along the beach, in the contrary direction from 
the spot where she stood. She felt sure it was 
Mark, and called after him, but he did not hearken. 
He knew that boats were waiting to carry off 
smuggled goods from the cave, and that he must be 
there to superintend the men. 

“Where can he be going? Shall I follow him 
and see what takes him away so late every night ?” 
thought Jerusha, as she looked after him, and stood 
hesitating, while the storm broke overhead. 

(To be continued.) 
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Chapters to be read—Lev. wav ; Deut. xv., exxi. (parts of). 
PS NTRODUCTION.—How many feasts 
were to be kept in each year? What 
were they? Probably these feasts 
kept to some extent during wander- 
ings—but wanderings not for ever. 
Each time tents struck, and order given to move 
would be 





** A day’s march nearer home.” 


How eagerly would Israelites look forward to rest 
of promised land. When reached that land, were 
to have other feasts. Two of these, Sabbatical Year 
and Jubilee Year, our lesson to-day. 

I. Sappatican Year. (Read Lev. xxv. 1—7). 
Tell children how Jews considered seven as the perfect 
number, because of seven days of creation. So be- 
ginning of seventh week after Passover came Feast of 
Pentecost; beginning of seventh month came Day of 
Atonement and Feast of Tabernacles. Now same 
thing with years. As work six days and rest on 
seventh, so are to sow ground six years, and rest 
on seventh. Notice three things about this year. 





LESSONS FOR 
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AND HOME. 


Two Happy YEARS. 


SCHOOL 
No. 14. 


(1) A year of rest. No ploughing and preparing of 
land; no sowing and watching crops; no harvest. 
Land to rest as well as people. But would they have 
nothing to do? Flocks and herds would want atten- 
tion; houses would need repair; &c. But what else 
could they do? This year was to be especially (2) 
a year of learning. (Read Deut. xxxi. 10—13). On 
other years the feasts simply times of feasting and 
rejoicing. Which was the feast at end of year— 
when all harvest gathered in? So at Feast of 
Tabernacles this year a great congregation assem- 
bled. Picture the scene: fine time of year—about 
September, not too hot; people living seven days 
in huts or booths, other years resting after labours 
of harvest, this year no harvest to reap; ready 
to listen to reading of law; all assembled, men, 
women, and children; even those under seven 
born since last Sabbatical year, who know no- 
thing, and the strangers too (ver. 13), all are to 
come. Now the long scroll on which law written, 
brought out, unrolled, read aloud. All the laws, 
moral, civil, ceremonial, recited to people; children 
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soon get tired, begin to play about grass; elders 
listen gravely; at last over; return to tents, to 
“learn, fear, and observe to do” all the words of this 
law. Also (3) a year of release (See Deut. xv). When 
land divided by Joshua, all had equal portions of 
land, in course of time some became poor, occasion- 
ally borrowed of rich; what was rich man to do this 
year? What was this to teach them (see ver. 10) ? 
As God had blessed them, so must they do good to 


others. Poor would always be in land, so must love | 


and kindness be cherished, then would have blessing 
of Lord. Who else were to be released ? Sometimes 
poor sold themselves as slaves, on this year were to 
go free. What a blessed year to them! how eagerly 
would look forward to it! more than that, masters 
were to give these released slaves presents. What 
had they been in Egpyt? Were they sent away 
empty ? Must deal to others in same way. But how 
could they both live themselves and have to give to 
others, if land bore no fruit? all this provided for. 
(Read Lev. xxv. 20—22). A three-fold harvest on 
sixth year to last till crops grew again in eighth year. 
What an exercise of faith! what token of God’s 
perpetual care of his people! But after the seventh 
of these sabbatical years a better year still. 
II.—YeEar or Jusiter (Read Lev. xxv. 8—17).—- 
On what day was it to begin? Remind what a 
solemn day great day of atonement was. Picture 
the scene in the evening :—Sacrifices all over; high- 
priest been in to Holy of Holies; scapegoat sent 
into the wilderness; atonement completed. But 
to-day crowd does not disperse, all stay, watching. 
Now a priest comes forward. What has he in his 
hand? Blows loud the trumpet, and proclaims the 
year of Jubilee. Can fancy friends congratulating 


friends; families united once more; all slaves of | 





every kind set free ; all debts cancelled. But so they 
were in Sabbatical year. What more is there in this 
year? Itisa Year of restitution. (See ver. 13). All 
lands parted with now returned to owners. All once 
more become free of debt and of bondage; ail begin 
life anew. Surely this was a happy year! the one 
year to be remembered in all lives. Few would see 
two of these years. 

III. Lessons.—What would they learn by all this ? 
(1) All things are God’s. The land His; He gave it 
to them, claims it back. (2) All people are God's. 
No man to have absolute power over another man, 
All are equal in God’s sight. May for a time be 
under bondage, but liberty is to follow. (3) Kind- 
ness to fellow men. All liable to selfishness, but must 
remember the poor. Who has given us all things ? 
Shall we not help others? But, above all, these years 
are typical. (See Luke iv. 18, 19.) Who is our great 
high-priest ? When did he make atonement, and 
how? Christ died to save ; rose to bless by releasing 
us from bondage of sin (Acts iii. 26). Even now 
He gives rest to our souls, and bids us learn of Him 
(Matt. xi, 28). He releases from power and love of 
sin, and restores to favour of God and lost inheritance 
of Heaven, and in great year of Jubilee will come to 
set free from death, and take for ever to His home. 


Questions to be answered, 


1. Point out instances of the number seven being 
a special number, 

2. Name three points about the Sabbatical year. 

3. What else was there about the year of Jubilee ? 

4. Where is the year of Jubilee mentioned by 
Christ ? 

5. What lessons would the Jews learn ? 

6. How are these years typical ? 








JACK, 


** Thine eyes shall see the king in his beauty.”’ 


was just seven years old, and yet he 
could only just see into the shop win- 
dows or above the table, if he stood 
on tip-toe. Not that he had any table 
bY to see above as a rule, for he and his 
6S mother had no home. ‘They spent their 
‘ time in wandering about the streets trying 
to sell bunches of flowers for a penny a-piece, and 
were glad enough sometimes to get even a warm 
door-step to sleep on at night. You think a door- 
step never could be warm? Yet some door-steps 
are warm compared to others on bitter nights when 
the keen wind drives all one way. 

It was just such a night in January when Jack 
and his mother had come to their very last penny. 





ACK was very small for his age. He j 





It was Sunday, and they watched the ladies in 
their silks and furs coming daintily down the steps, 
with light shawls held before their mouths (for the 
wind was in the east), and stepping into their 
easy, warmly-lined carriages, and then driving off. 

After watcking them for some time in the different 
streets, Jack grew very cold. He had only a thin old 
shirt on, worn into holes, and a little jacket out at 
elbows, and a torn pair of trousers that hung in rags 
about his ankles, so that, as a whole, his garments 
formed no great protection against the wind. He 
shivered dismally, and his teeth began to chatter, 
while he tucked his little blue hands under his arms 
to try and make them warm. 

“Mother,” he said at last, “it’s rare and cold. 
Can’t us get anywhere warm to sleep in to-night ?” 
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“No,” she answered, “we’ve only a penny left, 
and we shall both want something to eat; we can’t 
be warm and have bread, Jack; 
much,” and she laughed a faint, dreary laugh. 


| and it was “so warm and comfortable” near the 
| hot-water pipes, that Jack’s heart glowed within him. 


that ’ud be too | 


Jack thought for a long time, then he spoke again. | 


“ Mother, where do all them ladies go ?”’ 

“To church.” 

“Aye; but what is church ?” 

“ A great place, all lighted up, where they have 
music, and where all the rich folks sits and listens, 
and are warm and comfortable.” 

“ Like the theatre, where you went one night, and 
said you wasn’t going again ? ” 

The woman laughed a little. 
rather think not. 
on Sundays.” 

“Aint they? Why not?” 

* Because they ’re not good enough, I suppose. 

“ How ‘ good enough’ ?” 

“Good enough for Sundays.” 

“ Ts folks better Sundays than other days then ?” 

“ What a child you are for asking questions! 
How should I know ?” 

Jack was silent for a while, pattering along with 
little frozen feet, then he began his catechism again. 

“What’s the difference atween the theatre and 
a church, if they both has lights and musics, and ’un 
can get warm ? ” 

“I don’t know, I never been in a church to 
service, as I can remember.” 

“ Let’s go,” suggested Jack, numb but enterprising. 


“No, I should 
Why, places like that aint open 


” 


why, it’s for rich folks.” 

At this moment they passed by the door of a large 
lighted church. Some one later than the rest was 
just going in; as she pushed the swinging door softly 
open the light and warmth streamed out into the 
porch, and beyond, on to the pavement. 

*Let’s go in” urged Jack again, under his breath, 
pulling at his mother’s gown; “you see it aint too 
late, and it’s bitter cold out here.” 

“Tt is bitter cold!” she echoed; and more from 
apathy and misery than from any desire to see what 
was inside, she followed the boy up the steps. 

He was going to push the door open, but she 
stopped him. 

“‘ Look here,” she said, “ we can go round this side 
way; it aint so light, and no one’ll see us if we sit 
right behind,” 

So they made their way noiselessly along a little 
passage which opened on the aisle at the back of 
the church. Next the wall was a seat running all 
the way along, and on this they both sat down, no 


| ing, but these two never noticed it. 


“ Aint this first-rate?” he whispered. 

But his mother didn’t hear. She was gazing 
dreamily before her, apparently recollecting some- 
thing. All the rest of the congregation were kneel- 
Only when they 
all rose from their knees, his mother said to Jack, 
““T guess we ought to have knelt down like other 


| folks.” 


| his life. 


“Never mind!” said Jack with superficial philo- 
sophy, “ nobody seed us, so it don’t matter.” 

Then the first notes of the organ pealed out, and 
rang up among the arches. Jack sat entranced. 
He had never heard anything like that before in all 
When his mother stood up with the rest of 
the congregation, he stood up too, but he did not 


| know what he was doing. 


The clear boys’ voices rose fresh and ringing, and 
all the congregation took up the strain. Jack and 
his mother had no hymn-book, but that was just as 
well, as they could neither of them read. 

Jack listened eagerly for the words, to hear what 
it was they were all singing about. At first he 
couldn’t make out; then as all the people round 
began to sing, he caught some of the words. It was 
something about somebody— 

“ Walking sadly life’s hard way, 
Homeless, weary, sighing, weeping, 
Over sin and Satan’s sway.” 


| He didn’t know anything about the last, but “ home- 
“ Bless you, they wouldn’t let the likes of us in; | 


one noticing them, except a little girl, who stared 


very hard at Jack, who was rather an apparition, 
with his uncombed hair and ragged trousers and 


bare feet. 
7 
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less,” “ weary,” “‘ walking sadly,” why, that was just 
like him and his mother! Whocould it be? Listen- 
ing intently, in eager wonderment, he heard almost all 
the rest, with the exception of a few words, but it was 
all such a jumble about a glorious king and a very 
poor man that he couldn’t understand it; yet the 
beauty and pathos of it touched him almost more 
than he knew. 

Then all the congregation knelt down again, and 
Jack knelt down too this time, the stone feeling very 
cold through the hole in the knee of his trousers. 

When he got up again he saw a man standing up 
in a place raised above the heads of the congregation. 

“What ’s yon he’s stood up in ?”’ he inquired. 

“Hush,” his mother answered, a pulpit. 
You listen, he’s going to talk.” 

He did “talk” too. He was a young man, not 
more than five-and-thirty, with a pale, pure face, and 
eyes that had a wonderful fire and earnestness in 
them. 

The ladies leant back while he spoke, as if 
liked it indeed but were quite accustomed to it. To 
Jack, on the contrary, it was like a dream. The 
light and the warmth, and the beautiful dresses, and 
the rich, ringing, searching voice ef the preacher 


“it's 


the 


“J 


| thrilling through the building. 


They were in a little dark corner, behind a pillar, | 
but they could see almost the whole of the chureh; 


Again and again, as Jack listened, came the same 
words—the words which the preacher had spoken 
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before he began his sermon (and Jack thought they 
must have something to do with the king in the 
hymn), “Thine eyes shall behold the king in His 
beauty.” “ What is it that is required of them that 
would see Him?” he said. “ Look back a verse or 
two and you will find out. To be led away by no 
temptation from the devil, or the world, or the flesh. 


To let no shadow of falsehood cr deception stain your | 
lips, for the sake of either social advantage or per- | 
Not to touch with so much as| shall I not catch sight of one face among them which 


sonal advancement. 


your little finger any gain obtained at the expense | 
of one who had a better right to it than you. | 


To be won over by no allurements, even though one 


of them be the offer of a prize after which you have 
spent half your life in striving, to do the smallest, 
To refuse | 
to listen to any proposal involving the unrighteous | 


act of injustice towards your neighbour. 


shedding of a fellow-creature’s blood, and resolutely 
to shut your eyes to any prospect and to any pleasure 








| is—-who is so gentle, too, that there is no little child 


whom He will not take into His kingdom, if it means 
to try and please him, and asks His Son to let it in. 

Then again the preacher leaned forward, and 
pleaded with the people. “Is there none of you 
here,” he said, “ who will go through the little strife 
now to win the great glory and peace afterwards? 
When I stand watching the white-robed saints file 
in through the pearly gates, which are never shut, 


I see here before me to-night ?” 

Jack was so carried away by the earnestness and 
fire of the preacher, that he was just going to start 
up and cry out that “he’d go if any one ’ud show 
him the way,” when he remembered himself, and 
turned to look at his mother. She was still gazing 
before her in that curious absent way, as though she 
scarcely heard. 

Then ail the people stood up, and she took Jack 


in which evil has part, even though you feel your| by the hand, and hurried him out of church. 


determination to join in it unassailable. 


These 


“ They’re all comin’ out now,” she said, as soon 


things are required of whosoever would see the king | as they got outside, “we’d best get out of the way.” 


in His beauty, for ‘without holiness shall no man | 
I pray you, is there any one among | 
you who is equal to these things? Any one among | 


see the Lord.’ 


you whose eyes and heart are pure, and whose hands 
and lips are unstained in this matter ?” 

Then he began to tell of the place where the king 
lived; and Jack, who had only been looking at him 
in wondering intensity, now began to understand 
something of what he said. 

A shining city, with golden streets and great pearl 
gates, which were never shut, so that the weary, or 
sick, or needy, might always enter in, where no one was 
ever cold or suffering, where no one ever cried, or was 





(To be concluded.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
142. What passage in the New Testament shows 
that Adam spake by the guidance of God? 
143. What is the only incident recorded in connec- 
tion with the Apostle Judas surnamed Thaddeus ? 
144, Quote a passage in New Testament which 
implies that Ishmael was very unkind in his beha- 
viour to Isaac. 
145. Who is it mentions that David was a prophet ? 
146. Quote a passage from book of Job which 


unhappy, where hunger and thirst were things un- | shows that horses were used in battle at those early 


known, where no one should ever long or cry, or 


which was evermore denied to them, for they should 
‘be wholly, wholly satisfied, and never be sorry any 
more! 

Poor little Jack! he could hardly believe it all, 
it was so beautiful, as he sat looking and listening, 


| times. 
spend their lives in passionate prayer for a blessing | 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 416. 

131. “ Lover and friend hast Thou put far from me, 
and mine acquaintance into darkness” (Psalm Ixxxviii. 
18). 

132. “To whom also God gave testimony, and said, 


with his tangled hair hanging in festoons over his| I have found David, the son of Jesse, a man after 


great eager childish eyes. He had never heard or | 
dreamt of anything one half so good before. 
it be really true? It surely must be, for the man | 
was so in earnest about it. Listen to him as he now 


describes the king who lives in this wonderful place— | 


Father. 


mine own heart, which shall fulfil all my will” (Acts 
Could xiii. 22). 


133. John Baptist. His own works. God the 
And the Scriptures (John v. 32—39). 
134, ‘They sing the song of Moses, the servant of 


who gives all this happiness, and all these good things | God” (Rev. xv. 3). 


to His subjects, and whose own beauty it is which, | 


135. ‘‘ This we commanded you, that if any would 


reflected all round, makes His city and court what it | not work, neither should he eat” (2 Thess. iii. 10). 
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(Drawn by G. L. Seymour.) 


MAIDEN MEDITATION. 


AY, one dare not say of thee With what lines of beauty rife 
\ Thou art wholly fancy free ; Is thine augury of life, 
In thy pensive mood, sweet maiden, Fair as olden dreams Elysian ; 
Who can guess what fantasy Heaven keep thee free from strife, 
Fills thy downcast eye, thought-laden ? And fulfil that happy vision. 
605 
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Looking into life’s bright sphere, 
They who love thee have no fear 
Lest the gloom out-weigh the gladness, 
That they see which keeps life clear 
From the gathering clouds of sadness. 


Thou’rt not only fair, but good, 
This the crown of womanhood— 
This thy future’s happy presage ; 
Oh that each one understood, 
Thus thy bright eye’s glowing mes- 
sage ! 


JOVINIAN ; 
BY W. 


CHAPTER XVIIL—THi MEETING. 

OCIS S Jovinian and his attendant proceeded 
INS \ over the rugged paths they naturally 
ssl, looked out somewhat anxiously to 
reaching their journey’s end in safety. 

At length, surmounting a lofty 
ridge, they looked down upon a valley which pre- 
sented scenery of the most beautiful description. So 
completely encircled was it by a rocky chain of moun- 
tains, that it appeared as if no rough winds could 
ever disturb its tranquillity. Sparkling fountains 
issuing from the sides of the hills made their way 
towards a bright stream which flowed at the bottom 
of the valley, irrigating the land in its course, The 
declivities were clothed with trees of every descrip- 
tion, among which were numbers bearing fruit—mul- 
berries, chestnut, cherry, walnut, and others. Cot- 
tages could be seen scattered about in every direction, 
showing that this favoured spot was thickly inhabited. 

Here and there were dwellings of greater pre- 
tensions, which peeped forth from amid the groves. 
One edifice specially struck Jovinian; it had the 
form of a basilica such as those lately erected in 
Rome, and he had no doubt that it was used for 

Christian worship. No heathen temples were any- 
where seen, although here and there 
might have marked the spot where 
idol had stood. Jovinian’s heart beat more 
than it had done for a long time. 





e amass of ruins 
the shrine of an 
joyously 
One of those 
vas certain must be the abode of 
Many months had passed since he last 


residences he 
Severus. 


OR, THE EARLY 


H. G. KINGSTON, AUTHOR OF “ THE IDIOT OF DIXMUYDE.” 





had heard from him, and a still longer period since | 


he had been able to despatch a letter to his friend. 


Jovinian therefore was not expected, but his arrival | 


would, he hoped, cause pleasure as well as surprise. 
The travellers, therefore, did not spend many mo- 
ments in contemplating the enchanting scenery spread 
out before them, but, urging on their steeds, they 
descended by a narrow pathway, leading from the 


heights they had gained throvgh a deep gorge, which 








Not in fashion’s gilded bowers, 
Not ’mid wealth’s rich Danae showers, 
Or ambition’s feverish scheming : 
Quietly amid the flowers, 
Fair one, art thou fitly dreaming. 


So dream on! as years go by 
Brighter visions cross life’s sky, 
And they are no fantasies ; 
When earth’s lower objects fly, 
Then, at last, faith’s upturned eye 
Looks on heaven’s realities. C. M. 


DAYS OF PAPAL ROME. 


had to be passed before the valley could be entered. 
From the first peasant they met they inquired the 
way to the house of Severus. 

“It is hard by the basilica which he has had erected 
for us,’ was the answer; “and, if Christians, as I 


‘know you to be, you will be welcomed as brethren, 


for so every one is received who comes in that cha- 
racter to his door.” 

Already the shadows of the mountains were ex- 
tending over the valley. They drew near a villa of 
elegant form, although net of costly materials, and 
Jovinian observed Severus walking to and fro on the 
terrace before the entrance. Throwing himself from 
his horse, Jovinian advanced towards his friend, who 
immediately recognised him, although he had grown 
into manhood since their separation. 

Hurrying forward, Severus embraced him warmly. 
“ We didnot doubt your faithfulness, but we feared. 
some accident had happened to you, since no letter 
has reached us for a year or more,” said Severus. 
“You will rejoice the hearts. of my wife and child, 
who have been most anxious about you.” 

Jovinian was soon in the presence of Eugenia and 
Julia, the latter blushing as.she received his affec- 
tionate greeting. 

“T have never had cause to regret coming here 
instead of remaining at Rome,” said Severus — 
Although I hold that we are bound to bravely fight 
the good fight of faith against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil—in the world being yet not of it, I 


| should have proved of far less benefit to my fellow- 


creatures in Rome, than, by God’s 
been able to be here by faithfully preaching the pure 
Gospel, instructing the children, and advancing at the 


same time the t 


grace, I have 


emporal interests of the community. 
Ihave not confined myself to this valley alone, but 
have visited many others 


It is with 
gratitude to our Heavenly Father I am able to say 
| not a heathen temple remains within them, and that 
the people have mostly, if not altogether abandoned 


surrounding it. 
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all their idolatrous practices and superstitions; but 
still there is much work to be done, as there ever 


will bz while the prince of this world has power over } 
the children of men, and to that work, I trust, my ! 


beloved son, you will, from henceforth, devote your- 


self.’ Such was Jovinian’s earnest desire. 
It was with no small pleasure that he again met 


Eros, who greeted him with warm affection. The 


once ignorant slave had become the trusted overseer 
| 


of Severus’s property, and at the same time an active 
promoter of the truth. 
sons of whom Jovinian wished to hear, Marcia and 
Ceelia. 

«They are both happily married, an 
Marcia resides at the further end of this valley, and 


are mothers. 


Celia in the one beyond, where their husbands, 
greatly aided by them, minister to the spiritual 
wants of their neighbours,” was the answer. 

Jovinian, who visited them, could scarcely recog- 
nise in the cheerful smiling matrons the once un- 
happy vestals. 

Before long Jovinian became the husband of Julia, 
and he found in her an active helpmate in all his 
efforts for the good of the people among whom they 
had cast their lot. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

JOVINIAN REVISITS HIS NATIVE CITY. 
YEARS passed by, Jovinian became a deacon and 
presbyter of the Church of the valleys, and, in con- 
junction with other faithful men, was the means 
of extending the blessings of the Gospel among the 
inhabitants of even the most remote districts. No 
sound of the tumults which agitated the larger por- 


tion of the western empire penetrated to these remote 


valleys. The news which came from Rome was 
unsatisfactory. Revolts and cruel warfare had 


occurred in various directions. Magnentius had 
The tide of war had 
extended westward in the very neighbourhood of 
the valleys of the Cottian Alps. A kattle had been 
fought, when, the usurper being defeated, Constantius 
became sole master of the Roman empire. In the 
council held at Milan he obtained the banishment of 


Athanasius of Alexandria, a bishop hichly respected 


assumed the imperial purple. 


for his orthodoxy, and Arianism was once more in 
by the 


received, appeared to be spreading at 


the ascendency. Christianity, accounts 
tome, but so 
corrupted by idolatry that in many respects it could 
the old faith. At 
length Julian became master of the Roman empire, 


de- 


scarcely be distinguished from 
and, for a short time, the heathen system was 
clared to be the religion of the State. 

Many at Rome, and elsewhere, who had been sup- 
posed Christians, now openly resumed their idolatrous 
practices, proving the real character of their faith. 

By the death of Julian—who was shortly after 
succeeded by Valentinian—C 





istianity once more 
obtained the support of a sovereign, 


There were two other per- 


For many years Jovinian and Julia enjoyed unin- 
terrupted happiness, and were blessed with a nu- 
merous family. 

At len 


in years, were taken from them, their places be 


th Severus and Eugenia, both adva 







o 
> 


well filed by their daughter and her husband. Al- 
though contented with his lot, and knowing that he 
was of use in the position he filled, Jovinian had 
for long desired to re-visit Rome, and ascertain for 
himself the state of affairs in regard to the Church 


in that city. He hoped that he should find s 





faithful men with whom he could hold brotherly in- 
tercourse, and that he might return to the home of 
his adoption with fresh strength and knowledge. He 
had now a son who would be able to perform the 
duties he had taken upon himself, and Julia so ably 
ruled his household that he could leave his home for 
a period without detriment. Although she naturally 
felt some anxiety at the thoughts of his performing 
so long a journey, she did not attempt te alter his 
resolution, believing that he would thereby benefit 
those he was about to visit, and gain himself spiritual 
strength. 


Instead of travelling by land—the fe 





which he was less able to endure than he had been 
on his former journey northward—he decided on 
proceeding to the nearest port at which he could 
embark. Even then he had many fatigues to en- 
dure, a mountainous region to traverse, and torrents 
Under the providence of God, how- 
ever, the port was reached in safety. He found a 
vessel on the point of sailing for Ostia, and, after a 
rapid passage, he landed at that town. 

He had reason to mourn the changes he every- 


to pass over. 


where witnessed. ‘The former bishop had lorg been 





dead, and his successor seemed bent on 
proselytes by every possible means. 

There were several new Christian churches, but, 
as Jovinian entered them he saw people prostrating 
before 


themselves figures closely resembling the 





heathen gods. A few persons seemed somewh 
dissatisfied with the state of things, but in the whole 
place he found nobody to whom he could speak 
openly as to a brother. 

Amulius had gone to be with the Lord whon 


served on earth, but he had left a son, Prudentius 






who had inherited his property, and had invited 
Jovinian to take up his abode with him should he 
ever visit Rome. 

Prudentius—who had been a mere boy when he 
had last seen Jovinian—remembered him with af 
fection, and warmly greeted him on his arrival. 


had a numercus family, whom he had brought up in 





of the Gospel, but 


the simple faith 





anxiety lest they should be led away by the 


ruptions which everywhere prevailed. 





“By my father’s wish I refrained from en 





i the ministry, and have practised the law insie 





observed Prudentius. “It was his opinion that I 
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should thus be far more free to advocate the truth, 
for, should I have become a deacon or presbyter, I 
should have been under the orders of superiors who 
were too likely to support the errors long creeping 
in among us.” 

‘TI had heard that the inhabitants of Rome had 


become almost universally Christians,” said Jovinian. | 


* Alas, alas! they are so only nominally,” answered 


his friend. “Paganism in a modified form prevails as | 


of yore. The more abominable rites, it is true, have 
been suppressed, but, although the people have been 
taught no longer to trust in the heathen gods, they 
have retained their superstitions and the larger por- 
tion of their former customs. ‘The aim of the 
bishops and other leaders in the Church has been 
to amalgamate the two systems, so as to induce the 
pagans to more readily afford them their support. 

Recently multitudes have been added to the Church, 
but, as you will have an opportunity of judging, the 
number of faithful men among us is few indeed. 
Our present bishop is, it is said, very ill, and, should 
he die, we have reason to fear no improvement 
will take place under his successor. 

The Arians are still numerous at Rome, and will 
make an effort to have a bishop of their own profession 
elected. Damasus, a presbyter, who has lately ap- 
peared among us, is said to have been educated among 
the recluses of Mount Carmel, in the East, a college 
which I have ample reason to believe supports the 
Babylonian worship so prevalent in all parts. He 
has been received here by a powerful party, of whom 
I have ever had the greatest mistrust, as I have 
observed that they are among the chief promoters of 
the worship of the Virgin Mary, which is so rapidly 
gaining ground in the city. These men belong to 
what is known as the ‘Holy College,’ and the suc- 
cessors of the heathen pontiffs, by whom, after the 
latter had become Christians, they were successively 
elected. They exercise almost as much influence 
among the Christian population as their predecessors 
did among the heathen.” 

On inquiring of his friend for information about 
the last days of his uncle, who had long been dead, 
Prudentius replied, “Yes, hearing he was ill, my 
father, being a relative, went to visit him, and afford 
him the last consolation of religion, but Gaius made 
no sign, and, turning his face to the wall, so died.” 

“The pontiff Coecus, what ending did he make ?” 
asked Jovinian. 

“He lived to a great age, and, when Julian at- 
tempted to overthrow the Christian Church, he 


openly advocated the restoration of the heathen 
temples, but finding that his plans were unsuccessful, 
he took poison, and so died, and went to his place,” 
answered Prudentius. 

“But the harm he has done lived after him,” 
observed Jovinian; and he then recounted to his 
friend the knowledge he had gained of the plans 
| of the pontiffs for the destruction of religion. 

Many days passed by, and the more Jovinian saw 
_of the state of things in Rome the more convinced he 
was that those plans had been fearfully successful. 

Every day Jovinian remained at Rome brought 
more sorrow to his heart. 
| Invain he made every effort to stem the tide of 
| corruption. He preached whenever he could obtain 
| an opportunity in the churches, faithfully pointing 
| out the fearful errors into which the Christians were 
| falling, until every basilica was closed against him. 

He continued, however, to preach in the houses of a 
few faithful men, and even at times in the open 
| streets, but at length—branded by the bishop as a 
' heretic and a disturber of the public peace—he re- 
ceived an order forthwith to quit the city. As his 
liberty, if not his life, would have been in danger 
| had he ventured to disobey the order issued by the 
| powerful pontiff, he bade farewell to Prudentius, and 
| turned his face northward. 

From the tranquil valleys among which he had 
taken up his abode he often wrote to his friend, and 
received letters in return; in one of them Pruden- 
tius giving way to despair, thus expressed his opinion: 
—‘‘ By the unholy union which has been effected 
idolatry has strangled Christianity in her baneful 
| embrace,* and has sent forth instead a gaudily- 
| dressed being, which, calling herself the True Faith, 
| insists that all mankind shall fall down and worship, 
_as she dictates.” 
| Be not in despair, my friend,’ answered Jovinian. 

“God has promised to protect His church, and be 
assured that He will raise up faithful men in coming 
ages who will protest against all these corruptions, 
and the time will come when the simple Gospel will 
be again faithfully preached, and the practices of the 
apostolic age be restored even in Rome itself, where 
the mystery of iniquity has begun its fearful reign.” 

THE END. 








* Sir Isaac Newton states that before the end of the fourth 
century the idolatrous worship of the Virgin Mary had been 
universally established, while nearly all the corrupt practices of 
the Church of Rome had been already commenced, although 
many of her dogmas were not established till centuries later. 
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OF FAITH. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, D.D., RECTOR OF ST. OLAVE'S, SOUTHWARK. 


IV.—MOSES. 


“‘ By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid three months of his parents, because they saw he was a proper child; and they 
were not afraid of the king’s commandment.”—HEs. xi, 23, 


HIS BIRTH AND DEDICATION. 

HE faith of Moses is remarkable in , 
many ways. Two of these we pro- | 
pose to speak of, from the inspired 
narrative of this distinguished ‘‘man 
of God” —(1) his birth and early 
dedication ; and (2) the choice of his 

maturer years, and the motive of the choice. With 

the former of these we deal in our present paper, 
and we follow on with the second in our next. 

Three sources of information are open to us— 
(1) the original history, as in the Book of Exodus; 
(2) the narrative embodied in St. Stephen’s de- | 
fence (Acts vii.) ; and (3) the copious references | 
to the life and faith of Moses in the eleventh | 
chapter of the Epistle tothe Hebrews. From all | 
these we are enabled to weave a consistent narra- 
tive of that distinguished life, and to gather from it | 
the lessons it teaches as to the “triumphs of faith.” 

The portion we read of above records the cir- 
cumstances of the birth of Moses, and the manner 
in which those circumstances exemplified the faith 
—not of the child, but of his parents. It was the 
time of Egypt and of the bondage. From theage of 
Joseph to the time of Moses was a period of 150 
years. During that interval the people grew and 
multiplied. The promise was continually kept in 
mind, and the faith in the promise was specially 
quickened and sustained by the retention of the 
embalmed body of Joseph in their midst (Gen. 1. 
25, 26; Heb. xi. 22). 

And now there was need of another testimony, 
for wrath had fallen upon the people, and they 
were oppressed. The time of the promise was, in 
fact, drawing nigh, although to all outward appear- , 
ances it seemed farther off than ever. Joseph was | 
forgotten before Pharaoh and his people; the | 
claims of Joseph’s kindred were ignored. The | 
seed of Abraham were now the bond-slaves of 
Egypt, and the iron entered into their soul. Ere 
long the existence of this very element in their 
midst required precaution on the part of their 
taskmasters. The slaves were becoming too many 
in number, and might one day rise against their | 
masters. An effort was accordingly made to | 
repress the increase of population, and of that por- | 
tion especially that would be the most likely to | 
rebel—the males; and a royal edict went forth | 
that all the male children should be killed at the 
birth. The intention was that the race should die | 
out, of sheer exhaustion. It was just at this | 
critical juncture that Moses was born. 





And here occurs the first manifestation of faith 
in this matter. “ By faith Moses, when he was 
born, was hid three months of his parents.” Here 
is faith attributed to the child in the person of his 
parents, showing the connection between believing 
children and believing parents, and how the faith 
of others, in our infancy, forms a goodly part of 
the after life, and of the dedication of the man to 
the service of God. Two things are said here re- 
specting the faith of Moses’s parents, that they 
“hid ” the child, and “ were not afraid of the king’s 
commandment.” It was faith in God, and not 
fear of man, that prompted their course of action. 
There was fear, no doubt, but it was overcome by 
faith ; and by the happy combination of human 
duty and Divine aid, their fears became dispelled, 
and their faith triunyphant. 

Some special providence seems to have sug- 
gested the idea and the means of giving it effect ; 
some inspiration, or (to say the least of it) some deep 
impression on the minds of the parents, which they 
believed in and acted on; and this was their faith. 
The very circumstances of the people pointed at 
the time to the need of a deliverance, and by faith 
in some particular message or indication from God, 
they believed that in the person of their child was 
the promised deliverer. Most likely it was some- 
thing in the child’s appearance, which as an out- 
ward and visible sign of the truth of the impression 
on their minds, would lead the parents to a well- 
devised plan for the rescue of the infant’s life from 
the wrath of the king. ‘Thus, in the original 
narrative he is called ‘a goodly child” (Ex. ii. 2), 
and again, ‘*‘ exceeding fair” (Acts vii. 20), and yet 
again, “a proper child” (Heb. xi. 23). 

Accordingly, the parents addressed themselves to 
the saving of the child, and, through him, the pre- 
servation and deliverance of their people. It was 
not merely parental love, but believing faith. It 
was not that these parents were more loving, or 
more ingenious in their love, than other parents, 
but it was that the motive power of faith prompted 
them to bold and daring deeds. And see how 
carefully and how cautiously, withal, they set to 
work ; and how true faith causes human hands to 
act. With due and diligent care they hide the child, 
until by reason of its age it can be hid no longer, 
and then they faithfully commit their infant to the 
watchful providence of God. Nor was this an act 
of desperation, casting forth the ehild to some 
unknown fate or chance. Everything proved their 
trust in Providence. They did their best, their 
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t; they acted carefully, and with an eye to 
iture, and even with somewhat of anticipation 


ubmos 
the fr 
cf the circumstances that followed. 

The story is this :—A waterproof vessel is pre- 






pared; in this the babe is laid, on the bank of | 
|It is after duty done that providence is to be 


the river, in a place of royal resort, the sister of 
the child is left to watch him, while the mother 
herself was not far off. if only to see what would 
come of it. The king’s daughter comes that way ; 
she had been almost expected, and her part 
already placed on the programme. Struck by 
the beauty of the child, she stops, and stoops to 
notice the “ goodly” Hebrew babe. At once a little 
volunteer is by her side, suggesting the idea of 
calling a nurse, and the nurse was there hard by, 
and that nurse the best of all nurses—the child’s 
own mother. Such was the faith of the parents of 
Moses, and such the result. 


trusted. Providence is oft-times the 


And what are the lessons of faith we may learn 


from this? 

1. What the faith of parents may accomplish. 
Faithful parents of a faithful child. They were of 
the tribe of Levi; and although this tribe had not 
yet been called to be the holy tribe, yet amid much 
forgetfulness of God, they had not forgotten the 
Lord. Whatever communications they had re- 
ceived from God, they accepted as God’s voice 
and will, and acted on them. They recognised in 
such signs and tokens as God had given them 
that their child had a work to do. They did their 
part, and committed the rest to the Lord. So 
that mother in Israel received her fond commission 
that day— Take this child away, and nurse it for 
me, and I will give thee thy wages.” These are 
God’s words, addressed to every parent. Our 
children are lent to us from the Lord, to be trained 
for His service; and if we discharge this duty 
aright we shall have our reward, according to the 
seed sown and the labour spent. Most blessed 
labour of love was this to that Hebrew mother, 
the care of her own dear little babe! She gave it 
up to God that day, and lo, ere that sun had set, 
God had given it back to her! 

2. Trust in the promise of God. Like the child 
of Elizabeth, and the divine Child of Mary, Moses 
from his birth was specially and providentially 
marked out for his future work—the fulfilment of 
the promise of God in the deliverance of His people. 


His parents believed this; and that, for this, God | 


would make a special exception of that child, and 
would take care that he would be commended in 
the sight of his enemies. And in trusting God’s 
promise they trusted also His Providence, It was 
a chain of events, and all the links were links of 
providence. When God will work, who can hinder 
Hien? It was the full and confident committal of 
their child to God’s good keeping. In that darkest 
hour, under the most desperate circumstances, in 
the face of human power and authority, in spite of 





exterminating statutes and laws—was the pro- 
vidence of God set forth for them that put their 
trust in Him. 

3. The responsibility of human duty. We can 
demand no providence when we exert no effert. 


reward of 
human exertion. And so was it in this case—a 
careful discharge of all that could be done. The 
child was hid three months. When he could be 
hid no longer, his parents used their best judg- 
ment in making the child known, calling to their 
aid vigilance and guardianship for the care of 
the child after he had been found by the river- 
bank. And all this was done in faith. Faith is 
not only trustful, but it is also active; aud the 
only faith that is acceptable in the sight of God is 
that faith “that worketh by love.” 


THE CHOICE AND THE MOTIVE THEREOF. 

“ By faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season.””—HkEp, xi. 24, 25. 

THESE verses may be regarded as a compendium 
of the circumstances that constituted the critical 
turning-point of the life of Moses, involving, no 
doubt, serious deliberation—days, weeks, perhaps 
years of anxious forethought and earnest struggle 
of mind. Present advantage would draw him in 
one direction, while conscience would incline to 
the other side; and then the great motive of the 
man would give the casting vote—for dedication 
of himself to God. The choice being thus made, 
was afterwards strictly adhered to. 

The faith that is attributed to Moses under 
the circumstances of his birth was plainly due 
to his parents; but that which followed was per- 
sonal, being the act of his maturer age. No 
faith of godly parents, no dedication in infancy, 
can ever supply the place of personal religion and 
one’s own self-dedication to God. Accordingly, 
these two are set forth almost in contrast; the 
faith of Moses at his “ birth,” and his faith when 
“he was come to years. There is the respon- 
sibility of our maturer age, the years of discretion 
and decision, when by our own judgment and 
principle we choose sides, and act accordingly. 

1. The choice of Moses. The choice he made is 
expressed in these words, “refused to be called 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter.” This in itself 
meant the voluntary resignation of honour, rank, 
dignity, wealth, influence, royalty, everything. 
It shows, on the one hand, the fidelity of the 
princess to her charge, that she had brought him 
up and nourished and educated him as her own; 
and, on the other hand, the greater fidelity of 
Moses to his God. It is evident there was ano- 
ther instructor by his side, and that a true 
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mother’s prayers and tears and efforts followed | 
that young and growing life perpetually. 

And now, accordingly, Moses would rather do 
God’s will than gratify his own. It is one of those | 
splendid but rare examples where ambition, glory, 
eminence, and pomp are all outweighed by one 
preponderant consideration—the claim of duty. 
‘Talk of heroes! here is one of God's true heroes, 
one of the mighty men of old, who stand out in 
bold relief against the self-seeking, the selfishness, 
the pusillanimity of the ordinary run of men, yea, 
even of Christian And mark what it 
amounted to. It was not a mere unwillingness 
to accept a dignity, but, having it, he declined to 
hold it longer. It was not the refusal of a thing 
that was offered him, but the resignation of what 
he already had. It was not that he declined, 
having climbed so far, to climb higher; but, being 
on the summit, he chose rather to descend, and 
yield up all the glory that was his. 

Yes, it was this that constituted the choice of 
Moses so worthy an illustration of faith—a 
higher, nobler call than that of royal relationship 
beckoned him on, back to his kindred and to his 
father’s house. The same faith that led Abraham 
away from his fathers’ house, because they were 
idolaters, conducted Moses back to the house of 
his fathers, because they were “the people of 
God.” And for this he refused title, dignity, 
“and to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter.” 
It was self-resignation, self-abnegation, the most 
intense form of self-discipline; yea, almost self- | 
sacrifice. It must have involved a desperate | 
struggle with the circumstances and temptations | 
of his present lot. Faith is a militant grace; it 
“fights the good fight,” and wins and conquers | 
at the last. 

2. The consequences of the choice. It was a 
deliberate choice, foresecing the inevitable con- 
sequences—“ choosing rather to suffer affliction.” | 
Moses was the adopted son of a princess, his 
kindred were the slaves of the kingdom; he was 
the child of fortune,.they the children of mis- 
fortune and of woe; his life was spent amid the 
glories of a brilliant court, theirs in the horrors of | 
a cruel captivity. He had but to look forth from 
his palace windows, to behold his brethren “ suf- 
fering affliction” under the task-masters. And 
yet he resigned the higher lot, and chose the 
lower. And it was not only a natural but also 
a moral and spiritual reason that prompted him to | 
do this—* Choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season.” What weight and importance 

ttach to these words, and especially to the young 
of our own day—the pleasures of sin, how strong! 
the temptation of wealth, luxury, worldliness, how 
captivating and ensnaring! and self-restraint for | 


men, 


| 
’ 


aot 


ao” 


conscience sake, how impotent and weak ! 


| a far-seeing power, 


And what a representation is this of present 


| suffering, and of present sin and its enjoyment! 


Both “for a season,” but in the consequences how 
diverse! Affliction is for a time, and ere long it 
turns to blessed fruit; pleasure is also for a season, 
but its seed is the germ of bitter fruit for ever- 
In the palace were the pleasures of 
Egypt, and the sins of pleasure, with only this 
life to enjoy them; while beyond was the place of 
account, the settling-day of the soul. Abroad was 
famine staring him in the face, and poverty, and 
the reverse of all he ever had, and affliction, but 
in good company—“ with the people of God ”—and 
“ Better to be “a doorkeeper in the 
house of my God than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness” (Ps. lxxxivy. 10). Never was there a 
more definite line of demarcation to human eye; 
never could it have been more desirable to stay 
than to go: plenty of enjoyment and pleasure 


ast) ! 
lasting ! 


he chose this: 


| within, and only affliction, bondage, weary bondage, 


without. And yet he chose affliction, he chose the 
bitter cup, and drank it, and dashed the sweet and 
tempting goblet to the ground. He chose all this, 
and well; for sorrow is sacred, affliction is holy, 
tonics are wholesome medicines, and bitters turn 
to sweets. As John Bunyan says, “The bitter 
before the sweet but makes the sweet the sweeter.” 
Moses’ choice, in fact, involved the putting off the 
royal purple, and putting on the yoke of fellow- 
suffering. 

3. The motive of this choice. There is a motive 
to every act ; and faith acts by motive. Faith with- 
out motive would be faith without reason, and this 
would be but speculation or credulity. Faith is 


| e e . 
| @ reasoning grace, a calculating power ; with fore- 


thought and foresight it perceives what is to its 


| own lasting advantage, and acts accordingly. Faith 


is to the heart what the telescope is to the eye— 
a kind of second sight, that 
gives the possessor of it an advantage over other 
men. It is all very well to say that “virtue is her 
own reward,” and that religion would make us 


happy here, even if there were no hereafter, but 
'it is not come to this with the Christian pilgrim. 


There is a hereafter, there is a heaven; and no 


| man is asked to live and walk with Ged without 


a promise and a prospect, and a glorious hope 
being set before him. 

And the motive of Moses’ choiee was his faith 
in the promise—* He had respect unto the recom- 
pense of the reward.” The man of faith is net 


| altogether unselfish; he has an eye (“ respect ty 


toa recompense, a reward, not of merit, but of 
grace. And what “recompense,” and what “re- 
ward,” was this for which Moses acted thus? 
What compensation did he receive for all he had 
surrendered ? what reward for his faithful and 
loyal service to his heavenly King? As Abraham 
looked for “some better thing,” and, though a 
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pilgrim, “yet looked for a city,’ 
disappointed, so also Moses. | 

For from the height of Pisgah he was permitted | 
to see the land, though not to possess it; and on 
the height of Pisgah he died, and was buried. | 
And what a burial must that have been! Had he | 
died as a prince of Egypt he would have had the 
pomp, and glory, and retinue of a prince, and a 
pyramid as a massive mausoleum; but as a servant 
of God he had the ‘‘ recompense” of a grander 
obsequies, for God buried him! 


and was not | 


** And the angels of God upturned the sod, 
And laid the dead man there!” 





Ah! that was in itself a glorious “recompense of | 
reward,” a more than glorious crown laid on the 
tomb of the mighty warrior! and that was a 
gorgeous retinue for the poet, the leader, and the 
lawgiver of his people— 
“ And had he not high honour— 
The hill-side for a pall, 
To lie in state, while angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall, 
And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes, 
Over his bier to wave, 
And God’s own hand ia that lonely land 
To lay him in the grave ?” 
But it was not only this; a greater “ recompense” 
and a richer “reward” was the compensation for 





the choice that Moses made. Of this we read in 


THE MILLER’S 


BY ANNE BEALE, 


CHAPTER VII. 


ments beneath her shelter- 
ing rock, watching her 
brother’s vanishing figure, 
and hesitating. Should she 
pursue him, and so discover 
what took him from home 
so late, or should she return to the mill? 
It seemed as if duty led her both ways ; 
but her clear decisive mind soon came 
to the conclusion that her father was her 
first object, her brother second; and she 
accordingly retraced her way over the 
This was a much more dangerous proceeding 
than her previous walk, for the mist thickened, and 
the rain fell heavily. She breasted them, however, 
and managed to reach the mill without other harm 
than a wetting. 

“Thank God, my little maid, you are safe back! 
But what a drowned rat you are! Where’s Mark? 






cliffs, 


AUTHOR OF 





I sent him to search for thee,” said her father. 


those mysterious words in the Epistle of St. Jude, 
about “Michael the Archangel, when contending 
with the devil, he disputed about the body of 


| Moses” (Jude 9). God reserved and secreted the 


body of Moses for two reasons—(L) lest it should 
become an object of idolatrous worship, for which, 
no doubt, Satan desired to have it; and (2) for 
presentation on the Mount of Transfiguration 
(Matt. xvii. 3). In this latter was “the recom- 
pense of the reward.” Had Moses continued tc 
be “called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter,” noe 
such glorious consummation would have fallen to 
his lot in that grand and majestic scene on “ the 
holy mount.” Had he chosen still to “enjoy the 
pleasures of sin,” no heavenly pomp like this had 
called him forth to be one of the assessors of his 
Lord in His transfigured glory. The cross had now 
indeed become a crown, and the “ light affliction ” 
(however severe it might once have seemed to 
be) had now wrought out for him the “far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory” (2 Cor. 
iv. 27): 

Such was the choice of Moses, and thus did he 
prove his faith. In this he is one of our examples ; 
and although we cannot attain to his distinctions 
here, nor yet his sufferings, yet, if we are partakers 
of his faith, nay, anything like it, we too shall pass 
through these things temporal, and not lose sight 
of the things eternal. 


DAUGHTER. 


“THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


“T think he passed and missed me. ’Tis a bad 
night, and I hope he'll be in soon,” she replied. 

She ran up-stairs for dry clothing, followed by 
Tilly, who was much more wrathful than the miller. 

“T be sure as I wouldn’t a cum home from the 
zupper if I’d a knowed you’d a’ stopped away too,” 
Tilly said. ‘ Vor sure an’ sartain you’ll catch cold, 
and then you'll have another fever, and measter ’ll 
be out 0’ hem’s mind, hem woull. You beant a goin’ 
down again, Miss Rushy !” 

“TI certainly am, for brother isn’t in,” replied 
resolute Rushy. 

She was soon with her father, discussing the events 
of theday. He asked her why she had not gone to 
Miss Martha’s, and she, with ‘perfect frankness and 
confidence, recounted to him her interview with 
Solomon. During the relation her cheeks, already 
rose-red with the rain and wind, became still redder, 
and she alternately laughed and grew angry, as she 
recalled the scene and conversation. She had ever 
been in the habit of confiding all her secrets to her 
father, whose trustful, honest heart was almost 
womanly in its tenderness and sympathy ; and now 
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he listened with unusual attention. He frowned, 
however, as she proceeded, and looked much dis- 
pleased. Then, drawing his daughter towards him, 
he said, “ Come into thy cubby-house, and tell me 
if there is any hope for him.” 

Jerusha seated herself, child-fashion on her father’s | 
knee, and put her arm round his neck, exclaim- | 
ing, “‘ Hope, father ! 
stupid as an owl. 


He’s nearly as old as you, and 
I’d rather be an old maid— 
indeed, I mean to be an old maid-—and live here 
always with you.” | 

“But cousin Solomon is well-to-do, and as sober 
and pious a man as there isin the country. He 
may not know how to make love; but he’d bea good 
husband all the same,” said the miller, reflectively. | 

“Then I wish him a good wife, but it won’t be 
me,” said Rushy, with a tozs of her head. 

«Just as my little maid likes. I don’t want to 
lose thee,” returned the miller, kissing her red-rose 


of acheek. “But my Rushy’s hard to please. Hast 
never seen anybody to thy fancy ?” 
“No—yes,” replied Rushy, candidly. “I saw a 


young man this very day, so handsome and so polite, | 
that I wish he would come again. No; you couldn’t 
guess him if you were to try to-day and to-morrow. 
He’s a stranger.” Then Rushy told how she had | 
given bread and cheese to the wayfarer, and how he 
had taken off his hat, and what superior manners | 
he had. 

While they were thus discoursing Mark came 
home, wet through, as Rushy had been. He was 
resolved to avoid questions by taking the initiative | 
himself, 

“Here you are then, after all, Miss Rushy? Where 
in the world do you go when you take your walks 
abroad? You’re as dry as a flail, and I dare say 
haven’t been a hundred yards from Beachton.” 

“ But I have, though, and I saw you at Seagull’s 
Nest. Did you think to find me beyond there at high 
tide? Ihave more sense than some people.” 

To Mark’s conscience Jerusha’s words carried more 
meaning than they intended, for she believed that 
he had gone after her, but had overlooked what he 
sought. 


“You are foolhardy enough to go anywhere,” he 
muttered; “and these are the thanks one gets.” 

“Tam more than obliged to you, brother,” cried 
Rushy, jumping up, and laying her hand on his 
shoulder. “If you really got so wet for me it was | 
very good of you.” 

«There, there! let us thank God that we are ali | 


safe at home this blusterous night, and that Miss | 


Martha has saved her hay, and that we have a house 
over our heads,” said the miller. 

Mark was trying to persuade himself, as well as 
his friends, that he had exposed himself in search of | 
Jerusha; and they, quite willing to believe him, | 
hurried him off to bed. The miller parted from him | 
with his usual blessing, and a hope that the charms 
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and dangers of the weaker sex might never again 
keep him up so late; while Jerusha, who had been 
watching him narrowly, feared, from his averted 


| eyes, that there was something amiss. 


“Will you pray for him, father?” she said. 

“God bless thee, lass, for the thought,” he replied, 
and they knelt down and prayed for Mark while the 
winds raged and the rain fell. 

The following day Jerusha went to make her 
excuses to Miss Martha, who received her and them 


| with her usual loquacious penetration. 


“T know all about it, Rushy,” she exclaimed at the 
top of her voice, while her maidens stood still to 
listen. “The men are at the bottom of all the 
mischief. There was Cap’en Bowles hindering me. 


_If he thinks he’ll catch me and my stock and crop 
| he’s mistaken. 


Then Solomon hindered you. Now, 
don’t deny it, you little prude; you ran away from 
I saw it in his face. Here Miss Martha, from 
the passage, saw one hand-maid leaning on her 


him, 


| broom, another arrested in the scrubbing of her 


milk-pails. Her voice rose to the “ Boreas pitch,” 
as Captain Bowles once confidingly expressed it to 
the miller. 

“Well, Glow-basons, did’ee never hear any one 
talk before ? One would think you’d been born deaf 
and dumb, and had speech and hearing restored by 
a miracle.” She went into the parlour, and, for a 
wonder, shut the door. 

‘Men are fools, and women idiots,” she resumed. 
“T say, Rushy, what was the matter with Solomon ? 
ke had lost his appetite, and I never saw him fail to 
He didn’t swallow a 
Don’t you throw away that fine chance. 
Marry when you’re asked. It’s my opinion that 
eyery woman should be obliged by law to marry the 
There would be as many 
happy matches, and less bother.” 

* Why didn’t you set the example; Miss Martha?” 

“ Because nobody asked me, of course.” 

“Then you’re bound to have Captain Bowles 
when he offers,” 

“You’re an impudent minx, Rushy. See what 


| I’ve got for you, provided you don’t refuse my 


nevvy.” 

Miss Martha went to a drawcr, and drew forth 
the silk dress on which Rushy had set her heart 
when the pedlar and his pack were at the mill. 

“There, Rushy, that’s for you, and you are not to 


| refuse Solomon Hasluck.”’ 


“ How kind you are, Miss Martha,” said Rushy, 
hesitating, and keeping at a distance from the table. 

“Bless the lass! why d’ye stang like a gawky in 
the middle of the room, as if you had never seen a 
piece of silk in your life?” 

“Tam very much obliged to you, but I must not 
have that silk gown.” 

“Hoity toity! what next? And what new bee 


have you got in your bonnet? Dainty, I suppose, 
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like Dandy, when he sniffs and flings at good hay | 


because he’ wants fresh grass.” 

“No, indeed; it is the prettiest silk I ever saw, 
and I should like it dearly. 
know that it is smuggled, and father would not let 
me buy it when the pedlar brought it to our house 


But perhaps you do not 


the other evening.” 


“He’s an old—an old gander!” shouted Miss | 
Martha. “ Here’s a piece of goods at a fair price | 


instead of double its value, and because the revenue 
hasn’t gobbled up the best half, for it’s no better 
than a turkey-cock—your old idiot——”’ 

“T[ shall not stand by 
gander and an old idiot, Miss Martha,” said spirited 
Jerusha. ‘He upholds the Government and what 
is right according to the Gospels, and sodoI. You 
were very good to buy me such a handsome present, 
but I—I—cannot accept it. Perhaps you don’t 
mean that he’s a—a gander and idiot ? 

“ But I do mean it; I am not in the habit of say- 


and hear father called a 


” 


ing what I don’t mean!” cried Miss Martha, whose | 


temper was roused as well as Jerusha’s. 


“Then good afternoon, Miss Martha,’ said 


Jerusha, stiffly, with a curtsey and a very red face; | 


and off she went through the flowery porch to the 
lawn, where Dandy trotted, whinnying, up to her. 
For the first time during the pony’s brief life she 
passed him by without salutation. felt how 
much her temper must be roused, but she could not 
calm it in a minute, even for speech with Dandy. 
When he followed her to the gate, and she shut it in 


} 
ne 


his nose, she knew that it was very bad indeed; still | 
she had not mental resolution at the moment to turn | 


and smooth either Dandy’s coat or Miss Martha’s 
ruffled mood. 

“Father a gander and an idiot, and because he 
does what is right!” she muttered, as she ran, as if her 
feet were winged, across the bridge and up the slope. 

The miller met her at the door. 


Solomon has been here, and I have mortally ; 


offended him,” he said. “I told him that he had 
been rude to my little maid, and he denied it. He said 
he was only courting you, and meant to have you. 
‘There are two to that bargain, and may-be three,’ 
said I. ‘And you and Jerusha may make a worse one; 
but I won’t give her up,’ said he. He walked off as 
stiff as a steeple, and with a face a’most as hard.” 

“Tam glad you spoke out, father,” said Jerusha. 
“Some people think they can say anything.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A YOUNG COAST-GUARDSMAN. 
On the appointed Saturday Mark went to Sandport 
to meet Captain Dangerfield. He made a great point 
of attending the market instead of his father on that 
occasion, in order to avoid supervision or collision. 


He hastily transacted such business as he had to do | 
On } 


for his father, and then proceeded to the pier. 
his way he was met by Mr. Solomon Hasluck. 


“T have just seen Captain Dangerfield,” began 
“He tells me that he is to spend to- 
morrow with you. Let him have nothing to say to 
Jerusha, for I have made up my mind ahcut her. 


Solomon. 


Look you, Mark, if you want another hundred or so 
at a fair interest, I can lend it; I’ve asked Danger- 
Come and meet him. 


| field to look in upon me. 
“Thank you, Solomon, I will.” 
Good-looking Mark walked down the pier witha 
careless air, while Solomon looked after him, mutter- 


ing, “ I wonder what they ’re after now.” 
Dangerfield was on the look-out for Mark, and 
joined him at once. They went together to a small 
inn close to the pier, called “ The Jolly Tars,” where 
they proceeded to a private room to discuss their 


business over certain stimulants that were always 
more potent with Mark than Dangerfield. 

“We have nearly cleared the cave, and the goods 
| have gone off to all quarters,” cried Mark, exultantly. 
“We shall be ready for another ship-load directly.” 

“We must have money to buy it, and respectable 
; men aboard the Sea Serpent,” returned Dangerfield. 
“There’s a revenue cruiser off the point casting sheep's 
eyes upon my sailors. Will solemn Solomon come 
down with another hundred or so, and will you come 
with me for another cruise ?’ 


Mark’s countenance fell. He was just settling 

down at home, and thinking with some steadiness 
| of Janey. He was quite ready to manage the smug- 
gling business on shore, but at the moment he did 
not see his way to go to sea. 

“Think it over by to-morrow,” said Dangerfield, 
eyeing him cautiously. “I shall put on my best 
toggery, and be ready to escort the pretty sister to 
Monday we must be off again, so you’ve a 
day to prepare. There are lots of men to hide, but 
not enough to find. Those who win must risk.” 

“ Father won’t hear of it,” said Mark. 

“Then keep out of his hearing, my lamb. Don’t 
bleat, but trot off on the sly. You and I are like 
man and wife, partners for life.” 
| Dangerfield then took a pocket-book from his pocket, 
and began to reckon up some figures aloud for Mark’s 
benefit, who in turn produced an account-book, the con- 
tents of which appeared irregularly inserted. Mark 
had no turn for figures, and in spite of some years at 
the Sandport grammar-school, was not an able arith- 
metician. He was too hare-brained for mathematics, 
and a sharper could easily have convinced him that 
hundreds were thousands, and vice-versé. Thus Dan- 
gerfield had it all his own way in the explanations 
that followed the calculation. 

The pair sat talking and drinking till eight 
o'clock, by which time Mark had promised everything 
that Dangerfield asked, which included many points 
that might be damaging to others as well as them- 


church. 


selves. 
| Instead of returning home by the turnpike road 
| Mark took the way over the cliffs. Dangerfield accom- 
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panied him as far as Hollow Cove, and having satisfied 
himself as to the contents of the cave, and the secrecy 
of its site, retraced his steps; while Mark clambered 
down to the beach, with the intention of seeing if 
Chivers and his boat were near. The boat, but not 
Chivers, was there, so he climbed up to the cliff 
path again, 

Just as he was about to reach it his foot slipped, 
and, in striving to regain his balance, a stone that | 
he had laid hold of gave way, and knocked against | 
his leg as it rolled down the rocks. He felt a sudden 
pain, but managed to scramble to the summit, when 
he became conscious that he had either sprained or 
broken some bone. The agony was so great that he 
was obliged to lay hold of a rough fence that 
crossed the downs at that point, to support him- 
self. He called aloud to Dangerfield, but he was | 
out of sight and hearing in the opposite direction. 
While essaying to cross the fence the pain was so 
acute that he felt obliged to sit down on the step- 
ping-stone placed to aid the wayfarer over the rough 
stile. He looked anxiously around for assistance, | 
and exerted his lungs to call for help; but he | 
could neither go on nor obtain a hearing. Not even 
a sheep-bell tinkled, for the flocks were in the fold. | 
“T am here for the night, I wish I were in the cave,” 
he said, more philosophically than might have been | 
expected. 

It was a glorious summer night, The crescent | 
moon lay on her back, as it is called, with her points | 
towards heaven’s arch, her half-circle earthward. 
The Great Bear was looking down upon Mark 
as well as on the vast ocean, from his supreme 
dwelling-place millions of miles away; while the 
bright and constant guardians of the pole-star 
maintained their changeless course, telling him, if 
he had known how to listen, that God's servants | 
must be steady in their ways, and “ always abound- | 
ing in the work of the Lord.” But Mark was only 
steady by fits and starts, and could not read the, 
lessons of the stars. The fit was on him then, and | 
while the planets rolled above, the sea boomed below, 
and the glittering night-dews sparkled on the 
slumbering field, he thought of his father and sister 
at home, of pretty Janey who loved him, and of 
Dangerfield who tempted him to evil. “I will marry, 
and turn over a new leaf; but how am I to begin if I 
can’t move?” he thought, struggling again, vainly, 
to be up and going. 

While he was yet fretting and resolving the moon | 
travelled away on her appointed course, and passed | 
behind the hill that flanked the down on which he 
lay. The sky deepened into the opaque, invisible 
blue of night, and the stars grew brighter and 
brighter as the darkness fell over the silent earth 
and whispering ocean. The solemn repose of nature 
seemed to arouse rather than lull Mark’s conscience, 
and he almost forgot his pain in reflection. 

This frame of mind was broken, however, by the 








sight of the distant dark shadow of a human being, 
He shouted aloud, and the shadow moved towards 
him, till the figure of a man was visible. 

“ Where are you ?”’ said a voice that was certainly 
neither a smuggler’s nor a fisherman’s. 

“Here!” cried Mark, “I have broken some bone 
or other, and can’t move.” 

The man came up to him, and tried to help him to 
rise, but he sank back again. He was too brave to 
cry out, so he merely said he must stay there all 
night, unless they could fetch him from home. 

“Where do you live? ” asked the man. 

“ At Beachton mill, a good mile and half from 
here. But Seagull’s Nest is not so far. The people 
who live there would help me, I think you must 
have come from the road that leads to it.” 

“TIknow. Some cottages up the ravine,” returned 
the man, and before Mark could reply he was gone. 

“He doesn’t let the grass grow under his feet,” 
said Mark to himself. 

He certainly did not, for ere long voices were heard 
on the down, and he returned, bringing with him 
Chivers and another man, with a boy or two, who 
carried a couple of lanterns. 

“What be the matter, Measter Mark? Lucky we 
wasn’t a-bed; but we was just gwain off to the boats 
for a night haul when the gen’leman met us.” 

“Then help me down to the boat, and row me 
round to Beachton,” said Mark. ‘“ They ’ll be out 
of their wits at home.” 

“Tam going that way, and will call and explain,” 
said thestranger. “ But let me give you alift first.” 
By the light of the stars and lanterns he managed 
to raise Mark, and, with the help of the men, to take 
him in his arms. 

“It is my thigh,” said Mark, with a groan. 

“You have a good courage,” said the stranger. 

The boys led the way with the lanterns, and they 


| carried him with great difficulty and many stumbles, 


along the down to the path which led to Hollow 
Cove. 

The boat was ready, and they managed to lay 
Mark in the bottom of it amongst the nets, and, as 
he knew and felt, amongst several kegs of spirits 
that lay beneath the nets, ready for transmission to 
sundry farmers along the coast. 

The stranger must have struck his foot against 
them, as he placed Mark in the boat; and before he 
left he took a good look at the men by lantern-light. 

“ Thank you with all my heart, friend,” said Mark. 
“ But for you I should have had a nice night of it. 
““Won’t you row round with us?” 

“T shall be at Beachton in half the time by land,” 
replied the stranger, springing out of the boat, and 
standing to watch while Chivers shoved her off. 

She soon disappeared round the rocky point, and 
he remained alone, the beetling crags containing the 
secret cave on one side, the road and cliffs on the 


other, overhead night and her myriad watchers. 
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He was soon up the cliff, and on his way to | 
Beachton. | 

While all this was passing the miller and Jerusha | 
were in much anxiety at home. Mark’s unaccount- 
able absences at night began to alarm them, particu- | 
larly Jerusha, who was more alive to his failings than | 
her father. He had promised her to return straight 
from market, and she had even made Janey stay to 
tea as areward ; but poor Janey had departed, droop- 
ing like a May-ball in the rain, and Jerusha was left 
to watch alone, for she had urged her father, who was 
wearied, to go to bed about nine o’clock. But old Tem- 
pus Fugit struck ten and eleven while she watched on. 
Now and again she looked out of door or window on 
the quiet night, and saw the moon glide down below 
the hill, She loved moonlight and Nature with an | 
absorbing love, and read with delighted interest 
such books as explained to her the wonders of the 
spheres. 

“This would kill poor Janey,” she murmured, as she 
went to the door for the hundredth time to look for 
Mark. “I hope Miss Martha will send her home. 
Ah, here he is! thank God! Mark, why are you so 
late?” she said aloud, as she ran through the gate. 

It was not Mark, but his messenger, who said, 
quickly, “I am not Mark; he is in a boat on the 
water, and will soon be home.” 

« There is something wrong; some accident, I am 
sure!” cried Jerusba,impulsively. ‘ Pray come in, 
and I will call my father.” 





She returned to the house, followed by the 
stranger. 

The candle had burnt low beside the book she had 
been reading, so that she scarcely distinguished 
him. 

“T think your friend must have fallen and either 
sprained or broken a limb,” he said, kindly. “I 
found him on the cliff, and at his request, called 
some fishermen, who helped him to their boat, and 
are rowing him home.” 

“Wait while I call father,” said Jerusha. 

The stranger waited, and before very long she 
and her father appeared, each with a light. 

“What has happened to my boy, sir?”’ asked the 
miller. ‘I hope he has not been drinking.” 

“ He appeared quite sober, and the accident might 
have happened to any one,” was the reply. 

“Thank you heartily for your kindness, sir. I 


| must go to the beach and wake up a man to help 


him home. We must call Levi, Rushy.” 

“Yes, father,” replied Jerusha, who was looking 
at the stranger almost as if she recognised him. 

“T have only returned a kindness, and shall be 
glad to go with you to the beach,” he said, catching 
her eye, and smiling. 

He was the young man to whom she had given 
the milk a few weeks before, but of whose identity 
she was doubtful because he now wore the uniform 
of the coast-guard. 

(Zo be continued.) 








SCRIPTURE ADDRESSES FOR CHILDREN’S SERVICES IN CHURCH 
OR SCHOOL. 


“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my path.”—Psatm cxis. 105. 


ix. 
ie ay wy 4% NTRODUCTION. — Most children have 
We read that wonderful fable called “ Alad- 





din’s Lamp.” The lamp had a most 
marvellous power—could transport its 
“' owner from place to place, could bring 
anything its owner wished to possess, &c. But to 
use it one must possess the secret. One who knew 
not of its wonderful properties, or who, knowing them, 
did not know how to put them to use, would think 
the lamp nothing more than lumber. Indeed, it was 
once sold by a person, as of no use whatever, for a 
few pence. This story, of course, is not true; but we 
will talk to-day of a lamp which every one may pos- | 
sess, of far more wonderful properties than Aladdin’s. 
Text. Read Psalm cxix. 105. God’s Word here | 
likened to a lamp. (1.) Now you know that lamps 
are used for many different purposes. Let us try to | 
understand how the Bible is like a lamp. Well, | 
you perhaps know what a railway lamp is for. See 
red, white, and green lights sometimes. White, road | 


clear, train can pass on; green, train to go along 
slowly, driver to be cautious, road is not very safe ; 
red, train stop! danger! Drivers must not pass red 
light. The Bible suchalamp. Tells us certain paths 
dangerous (Prov. i. 15, 16.) Certain death if go on 
(Rom. vi. 23; refer also to Matt. vii. 13, 14, and John 
xiv. 6.) A gentleman was crossing a wild common, 
on a dark night, to his home, It was near the sea- 
coast, and the sand formed numerous hills and valleys, 
over which, in the dark, it was difficult to find the 
way. His path led near a lighthouse, and he sud- 
denly found the light shining down upon him. Does 
it help him? No; it dazzles him; too high up. 
What he wants is a hand-lamp to hold close down to 
ground—“a lamp unto his feet.’”’ The Bible such a 
lamp as our text says. It shows us the difficulties, 
dangers of the path; it is a “light to our path.” 
A lighthouse lamp sheds its light far out to sea, to 
guide sailors home. The Bible shines to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, lighting men home to God. 
What this lamp reveals to us. Suppose you were 
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down a deep, dark pit, in the side of which steps 
were made, by which could climb out. You, knowing 
not of this way of escape, try to climb the sides, but 
too slippery, each effort only leaves you weaker. Still 
you do not give up in despair. Hope whispers the 
pit is not so very deep; you will escape somehow. 
Now, some one lowers a light into the pit. You see | 
the steep slippery sides, and how impossible it is for 
Looking 
round again, you see the steps cut in the side, some 
one cries to you to ascend. How gladly you do so, 
&e. This deep pit is sin. All are in it (Gal. iii. 
Rom. iii. 23). This God’s word shows to us /irst. 
We cannot escape by ourselves. One came from 
above, lived, suffered, and died for us, and ascended 
to heaven. He is the way (John xiv. 6). ° Like | 
Jacob’s ladder set up on the earth, its top reaching | 
heaven, so Jesus our way, the ladder came down 
so low that the youngest child can reach Him, and 
through Him enter Heaven. The Bible, our lamp, 
shows us, then, our own sinfulness and helplessness, 


you to get out, without help from the top. 


99. 


“<3 


and reveals Jesus as the only way of escape. 
(Heb. ii. 3). Read James i. 22—24, 

Suppose you were going home, dark night, strange 
road full of by-paths leading right away, of dan- 
How glad you would be of a 





gerous pitfalls, &c. 


| 21, and other ref.). 


It would cheer you, it would show you the 
places of danger, it would enable you to read the 
Such a 
Many dangers threaten ; evil 


lamp! 


finger-post guides, and so light you home. 
light is the Bible. 
companions entice (Prov. i. 10, &.); Satan seeks to 
have you (1 Peter v. 8), &e. 
of these and all dangers; it points you to the right 


The Bible warns you 


way; it comforts and cheers on that way (Isaiah xxx. 
The Bible tells of Jesus, the 
His 
The youngest 


children’s friend, His love, tenderness, &ce., 
blessing little children (Mark x. 13). 
child may therefore learn of Him, and try to be like 
Him. Will any be so foolish as to refuse this Word 
of God, going on in darkness? (3.) Aladdin’s lamp 
no use unless knew secret of its use. The mere Bible, 
or book, no light or use. Many (nearly every child 
has one) have had Bibles for years, read them some- 
times perhaps, but still going on the “ wide road” in 
misery, unhappiness ; “ no peace to the wicked.” How 
is this if Biblea lamp? Because “hearers of the 
word, not doers.” Because unless God open our eyes 
we cannot discern “the things of His spirit” (1 Cor. 
ii. 14, &c.) We must pray (Psalm cxix. 18). Pray 
for the Holy Spirit (John xvi. 13), and “search the 
Scriptures,” “which are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation” (2 Tim. iii, 15). 





JACK. 


CHAPTER II. 










said Jack, when they had both slackened 
their pace a little. “I never known 
there was such a beautiful place any- 
wheres as he talked about. Do ye know 
what king it isP Couldn’t we go?” 

“ T reckon he wouldn’t let us in, Jack.” 
“Nay, but didn’t ye hear the gentleman 
say as he’d let in even little ’uns like me, if only 
they’d try and please him. Oh, mother! do’ee let’s 
go! May-be some one ’ud tell us where it is.” 

“ T never heard of any king as was very beautiful,” 
she answered, thoughtfully, in that dense ignorance 
of the London poor hardly to be imagined by those 
who have never come in contact with it. ‘* We've 
got a queen, you see, and not a king, so it can’t be | 
in this land.” | 


ae 


“ But the gentleman ‘ud tell us where ’twas.”’ 





* Aye, but we couidn’t ask him.” 


“1 could! Only fancy, mother ! never hungry, never | 
thirsty, never cold!” cried Jack, excitedly, “‘ That’s 


what he said, and you’d never cry no more, mother. 


Oh, do ’ee let’s ask some one the way, and where it is, 
I know if we could only get a sight of the king it 
’ud be all right. Don’t ye mind how good the 
gentleman said He was, and so beautiful. Oh, mother, 
I wish we could see ’un!” 


“ Aye,” she said, with quiet hopelessness, “that 
would be fine, Jack.’ 

“Why didn’t we never go to church afore ? 

“T didn’t know as they wouldn’t turn us out if 
we tried.” 

“And you never been inside one?” 
Jack, thoughtfully. 

“IT was in one when I was married.” 

“Do ye think father knew anything about the 
King?” 

“No, I doubt he didn’t, Jack, or he wouldn’t ha’ 
died.” 


%” 


continued 


The tears gathered slowly in her eyes as she spoke. 
If it were true, if they could have only known where 
the good King was, He would have saved him 
But she did not say anything. The poor 
Suffering had 
made her incredulous, too, of any great good. 

But to Jack it was otherwise. His mind harped 
constantly on one subject—if he could only see the 
King! LEvery‘!\ing would ke right if only he could 
the beautiful King, 
thirsty, never cold, never feeling any pain, he kept 


perhaps. 
are so used to suffering of all kinds, 


see Never hungry, never 


repeating over to himself, as he pattered along with 
his little sore frost-bitten feet on the icy pavement. 
Day after day the thought seemed to grow stronger 
in his mind, and often and often he talked it over 
with his mother, Not that she believed in the 
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whole thing much, but it pleased the child to talk 
about it. 

“You was servant in a jew'ler’s shop once, wasn’t 
you?” he asked one day. 

“Yes, afore I was married.” 

“Did ye ever see an ammy—something ?” 

* Amethyst?” she said, “yes, often; they’re clear, 
shining purple stones.” 

“Oh, aye!” said Jack, his eyes sparkling ; 
a wall all trimmed wi’ ’em, mother, mustn’t that be 


fine? and the street below all gold! Why I never 


had a bit of gold in my hand in my life, and there | 


the streets is all made of it, and great big pearls for 
gates; and never hungry, and never cold, and never 
have bad hands and feet any more. Oh, mother! I 
do wish as we could find out where it is! I know the 
King ’ud let us in.” 

By Jack’s wish they went many times to the dark 


corner in the church, but they never heard the pale, | 


earnest preacher, or the words about the King again; 
and poor little Jack cried for disappointment at last. 
“We shall never see’un,” he said, “if there ’s no one 
to tell us the way.” 

Early in March a bitter frost set in. The pave- 
ments were thick with ice, and the snow in the 
streets was trodden into hard cakes by the beating 
of the horses’ hoofs upon it. Every here and there 
there was a crossing, almost more slippery than the 
rest of the street, for the under surface of the snow had 
melted and frozen again, and melted and frozen again, 
until it was almost impossible to keep a foothold. 

Jack and his mother, standing at the corner of the 
street with a basket from which only two bunches of 
violets had as yet disappeared, caught sight of a lady 
on the other side who often bought of them. She 
did not see them, and turned to go down another way. 


“ Here, give me two bunches, and I ‘ll go over and | 


catch her!” cried Jack, pulling two out of the basket, 
and running off as fast as his feet could carry him. 
The crossing was dangerous enough—one mass of 
slippery uneven ice—but he managed to get safely 
enough to the “island ” He had just 
started on the second half of his journey when a 


in the middle. 


Hansom, coming sharply round the corner, swerved 
suddenly aside to avoid a great dray. 

What need to describe what followed? A hundred 
such things happen every year—a little ragged boy 
knocked down and run over ; a tall black figure 
darting in among the staggering horses and heavy 


“ fancy | 








a window looking over the smoky chimneys to the 
west, where they laid poor little Jack. The tall pale- 
faced minister, whom he heard that memorable night, 
offered to carry him to the nearest hospital, but the 
woman pleaded against it. 

“They took my man away to one, sir,” she said, 
and I couldn’t see him but once a week, and he died 
when I wasn’t there—one night, and we couldn’t 
never even say good-bye. Don’t take him there, sir; 
let me be with him; he’s all I have!” 

The fiery, earnest eyes of the minister softened. 
“Very well,” he said, simply. 

So Jack was taken to a room such as he had never 
entered in his life before. 

The minister was poor enough himself. He had 
just managed to save enough out of his scanty 
stipend to hire rooms a little better than those in 
which he lived at present, which were in a noisy 
But 
he set aside the idea at once when he heard the 
woman speak, She must be with her child to the 
last. So he laid the littie mangled form gently on 
a soft bed in one of the better class of lodgings, and 


thoroughfare, and looked out on a tan-yard. 


went out to get a doctor, leaving them together. 

For the greater part of the time Jack was un- 
conscious. The fever ran high, and he talked inces- 
santly. Sometimes he fancied he was selling violets, 
and would say, piteously, in his little, broken voice, 
* Please, lady, buy; oh, do buy! mother and me 
haint nothing to eat!” At other times he would 
think that he was shivering in the keen east wind, 
although there was a warm fire burning in the grate. 
“Aint you a little bit of shawl for me, mother? 
Why do them people in that window have such a 
blazin’ fire, and we be out here in the cold?” For 
Jack was always of an inquiring turn of mind, even 
in delirium. 

But most frequently his mind would run on the 
one great subject which had occupied it before the 
accident. ‘If only we could see Him, so beautiful 
and kind. He’d take care of us, and we’d never be 
unhappy any more if we got to Him. Never hungry, 
never thirsty, never no more pain.” And his voice 
sank away faintly. 

The minister came often to see them both, but 
never, save once, found Jack conscious. He was 
standing one day by the bed-side watching the child, 
when suddenly Jack opened his eyes, with a ray of 


recognition in them. His face grew pinched and 








d wagons, and bearing the child out again, its face | eager with the desire to make himself understood. 
e white as death, its soiled ragged clothes staining the | He reached up his one little hand, and pulled the 
d fine black cloth of the strong arms that held it | minister down to him. “The King,” he said, ex- 
r tenderly ; the violets, crushed and dirty, still held in | citedly, “the beautiful King—where the big gates— 
it the one little hand that was whole ; a woman, weep- | aint shut—can’t us get to’un?” But before the 
h ing and wringing her hands, following. This is what | clergyman had time to speak Jack’s mind had wan- 
t. the world saw, “ Poor child! but boys are always so | dered again. Long ago the woman had told him the 
24 foolhardy, and are always in the way,” it said. story of the Sunday evening in January, and patiently, 
= as = * * * | beginning at the very beginning, he had explained 
e It was a comfortable room on the third floor, with ! to her the meaning of his sermon. 
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Late one afternoon, when the sleet fell in splashes 
against the window, and the wind was moaning round 
the house, Jack’s mother sat beside his bed. It was 
getting dark, and the firelight played in fitful gleams 
about the room. 

Suddenly Jack awoke. For an instant he turned 
his eyes on his mother, then he fixed them eagerly, 
intently on the “ glimmering square” of the window 
which was every moment becoming more and more 
a vacant place of darkness; but it was no darkness 
to Jack. 

As he gazed, his eyes grew brilliant, and a won- 
derful radiant smile broke all over his little wan face. 
“It is!” he cried, “It is! Oh, mother, peari, and 
amethysts—and the gates aint shut, and ”’—sud- 
denly he sprang up in bed—“the King, the King, the 
King!” he almost shouted. Then all at once he fell 
back on the pillow. 

So Jack did see the King in his beauty at last. 
Straight out he went from his fever, and his bitter 
torment into the beautiful city, where there is no 
more suffering, and the King Himself showed him 
the way. 

Never hungry, never thirsty, never cold, never in 
misery any more. And the minister coming in 
later, found the woman on her knees beside the bed 
trying to comfort herself with the child’s own words, 
“‘ Never no more pain.” She was sobbing low to 
herself, ‘“‘ never no more pain,” while on the bed lay 
little Jack with the same rapturous white smile upon 
his face with which he had gone out to meet the 
King. 

The minister bent over the child, and his eyes 
were dim. 

“ And Jesus called a little child unto Him,” he 
said, softly, P.R.P: 


THE PRODIGAL 


‘Father I have sinned against heaven and in Thy sight.” 


cee ; P 
tT 0, I have sinnéd! Sinnéd in Thy sight, 


a) las Who gave my life and being unto me, 
Ga” That I might feel the quenchless purity 
Of Righteousness ; and, turning towards the light, 
Might rise above the shadows of my night, 
Seeking in holiness Thy face to see ! 
Freedom was mine. I, loving, more than Thee, 
The darkness, drew its veil across my sight, 
And choosimg self, and error for my guide, 
Wandered aside to misery and woe ; 
But sin and the thick darkness could not hide 
My soul from Thee. My spirit could not go 
Where Thou art not, and Thou devised for me 
The means that brought Thy banished back 
to Thee. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

147. Our blessed Lord during His temptation 
quotes the words, ‘ Man doth not live by bread only, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of the Lord doth man live.” Under what circum- 
stances were these words first used ? 

148. What tree does our Lord specially mention 
as indicating the approach of summer ? 

149. In what place does St. Paul speak of a perse- 
eution of the Christians which occurred at Thessa- 
lonica ? 

150. What miracle is mentioned as being carried 
on for forty years? Quote passage. 

151. Quote some words of Job to show that it was 
customary in his days for men to plead their own 
cause in the courts of law. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 431. 

136. “Now to Abraham and his seed were the 
promises made, And this I say, that the covenant 
confirmed before of God in Christ, the law, which 
was four hundred and thirty years after, cannot dis- 
annul” (Gal. iii. 16, 17). 

137. When she witnessed the grandeur of king 
Solomon’s court we are told, “There was no more 
spirit in her ” (2 Chron, ix. 4). 

138. “We were pressed out of measure, beyond 
our strength, insomuch that we despaired even of 
life” (2 Cor. i. 8). 

139. St. Paul, when he says, “I obtained mercy 
because I did it ignorantly in unbelief” (1 Tim, i. 13). 

140. Joshua xix. 29. 

141. Of the delivery from bondage of Egypt 
(Exodus iii. 12). Of the safety of Jerusalem from 
the Assyrians (2 Kings xix, 29). Of the birth of 





‘ Christ (Isaiah vii. 14). 


SON. 
*“‘T am no more worthy to be called Thy son.” 


Unworthy to be called Thy son, I stand 
Before Thee now. Time has unfitted me 
For the high place that was prepared by Thee. 
The choicest gifts fell from 'Thy bounteous hand 
On my mean soul—while yet Thy least command 
Seemed irksome—blinded I could not see 
Their use or beauty; so they slipped from me, 
And left me naked in a foreign land. 
Father, my spirit yearns to do Thy will! 
Oh give Thou unto me the meanest place 
Among Thy servants, ministering to Thee! 
If I, in some small measure, may fulfil 
Thy purpose, and catch glimpses of Thy face, 
No work shall seem too great nor low for 
me! JEAN CURRIE. 
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(Drawn by G. G. KitBurRNe.) 


“HALLOWED BE THY NAME.” 


FATHER! whatsoe’er the song, Or on the rolling sea! 
How may it worship Thee? | Or where glad voices peal it strong, 
“4S” Where vaulted aisles the strain prolong, | Or mourners, tremblingly ! 
_6Q6 
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How shall we praise Thee ? When the heart 
Its earnest Gloria sings. 

When lips and voice are but the part 
Whereto the soul gives wings. 

But ’tis Thyself alone that art 


The source of all her springs. 

O Father! Who our souls to save 
Didst give so great a Gift! 

Alone thro’ Him our palms we wave, 





Our triumph chorus lift, 
Who conquered death, and made the grave, 
But heaven’s entrance-rift. 


O Father! let us kneel once more, 
And say those words, the same 
That we have offered o’er and o’er, 
As each new struggle came: 
That heart and life indeed adore, 
And hallow Thy dear Name! 
ALESSIE Bonp. 


THE LESSON OF CREATION. 


BY ALFRED BARRY, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON ; 


AND CANON OF WORCESTER. 


“‘ By faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear.” —Hbs. xi. 3. 


HERE is at the present time much 
need to dwell thoughtfully on the 
Revelation of God in the Old Testa- 

fx\| + ment, in respect both of doctrine 

a of the practical teaching always derivable 
from it. For certainly—by a reaction against the 
ancient error, which treated the Old Testament as 
if in perfection of revelation it could be placed on 
the same level as the New—there seems to bea 
disposition to treat far too lightly and carelessly 
what God has revealed in it, as a preparation—an 
imperfect, but a real and needful preparation—for 
the full light of the Gospel. 

St. Paul, referring to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures (2 Tim. iii. 15), declares them “able to make 
men wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.” Exactly in that light I desire to 
regard them. The whole Bible is ultimately the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. In the faith which rests 
on that revelation let us read the ancient Scrip- 
tures, and we shall find that they have not lost 
the power of saving wisdom which the apostle 
found in them. Our great poet John Milton was 
surely following the spirit of St. Paul, when, in 
his “ Paradise Regained,” he traced in them lessons 
which all the schools of Greece and Rome in an- 
cient times, and of their successors in these, have 
failed adequately to read. 

The first of these lessons is found in the record 
of Creation. I choose this text to introduce it, 
because it seems to indicate the true light in 
which it is to be regarded. It is in a twofold 
sense a lesson of faith. 

It is a lesson of faith in its object. For that 
object is not the teaching of abstract science, but 
simply a moral and spiritual object. It is designed 
to make men realise the connection between man 
and God, and to reveal just what man needs to 
know, in order that he may be able to rest upon 
God—with that faith, which is as nothing unless 
it embrace “all the heart and all the mind, all the 








soul and all the strength.” Whatever conduces 
to that one object is dwelt upon with perfect 
simplicity, with unquestionable clearness, with 
majestic certainty ; whatever lies beyond it, how- 
ever interesting and glorious in itself, has been left 
untouched, that so future ages might, if they so 
pleased, searck into it for themselves, lighted by 
the beacon of the truth actually revealed, as they 
launched out upon speculation’s boundless sea. 

It is a lesson of faith also im its basis. The 
prophet speaks not in the language of speculation 
and suggestion, but in the certainty of revelation. 
He saw by God’s inspiration great visions of truth. 
What he saw, that, neither more nor less, he de- 
clares tous. He tells us of the beginning, of the 
process, of the end, of creation, in werds which 
seem as if they were designed to meet the various 
lines of Natural Theology, converging towards the 
cloud of mystery, and bind them fast “about the 
feet of God.” Like the great apostle (1 Cor. xv. 
51), looking onward to the creation of the new 
heavens and new earth, he does not say, “I think,” 

r “I believe,” but “Behold, I show you the 
mystery.” Those who are forced to survey wild 
speculations as to the origin of all things—whether 
in their ancient forms, or under the modern 
cognisances, out of which old faces look—come 
back with a sigh of relief to touch firm ground 
after tossing on the restless waters. They find 
in the Revelation what they have been searching 
for, but alone could not have found. “By faith 
they understand” in part, with an understanding 
definite as far as it goes; for the rest they are 
content to wait. 

In that lesson thus taught “ from faith to faith,” 
there are three great points, which in the first 
chapter of Genesis are brought out with transcen- 
dant clearness. 

I. There is first the declaration, “In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth,” when 


“ the earth was without form and void, and dark- 
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ness was upon the face of the deep.” It takes us | 
back to the mystery of the beginning—to that First | 
Cause of all that we see, for which the human mind, 
by an intellectual necessity, is for ever searching. 
The characteristic of that mind (as even Cicero 
has told us*) is that, unlike the brutes who are 
limited to the present, “it looks before and after.” 
To bid it, in the name of positive philosophy, 
abstain from all thought of the past and the 
future, is to bid it abdicate its true humanity. Of 
this world, as we see it, science declares that 
there was a beginning; and even science bids us 
anticipate an end. What was in the beginning ? 
What was the primeval power, out of which grew 
our marvellous universe, in its three great pro- 
vinces of inorganic matter, of organic life, of mind 
and will? All that we can trace now in Nature, 
and faintly imitate in Art, is the variation of form 
and structure. The whole sum of matter, the 
whole sum of force (if latent and energetic force 
be taken together), are unaltered, seem to us un- 
alterable. It is true that on the frontiers of each 
province we are obliged as yet to pause, as on the 
border of a new creation. We cannot trace any 
production of life out of inorganic force. We can- 
not trace development of mind and understanding, 
even in animal nature, out of mere vegetative 
organic life. We cannot trace any conversion of 
the lower animal nature into humanity. But still, | 
of the origination of the raw material, on which | 
so much marvellous beauty and intricacy of 
structure are impressed, we can gain no light 
by experience. 

What could have been in the beginning ? 

Pure speculation gives various answers. There | 


simply an anima mundi, i.e., an indwelling im- 
personal force. 

There is the answer of Theism, which holds that 
mind alone is eternal in a personal God, and 
that all else, both in material and form, is simply 
ereated by Him. 

These last two answers stand face to face, alike 
in ancient and modern thought. On one side is 
vague impersonal “ Nature,” on the other a true 
and living God. How infinite an issue depends on 
the conflict between them! Nothing less than the 
conception of any true personality in man, and, 
with it, of his responsibility and his immortality. 
Nothing less than the question, whether we have a 
Father in whose hands all things work together 
for good, and to whom our souls may go out, 
when earthly love fails us, and external Nature 
seems to look with maddening indifference on our 
sorrow and our joy, on our life and our death. In 
such a conflict Holy Scripture could not keep 
silence. Therefore, clearly in the centuries passed 
away, not less clearly now, the voice comes forth 
to declare God and God alone eternal. “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
At His will, and through His purpose of wisdom 


' and love, the heavens and the earth, even when 


they were in primeval chaos, sprang into being. 
That will and that purpose shall remain, when 
‘the heavens pass away like smoke,” and the very 
elements themselves “ melt with fervent heat.” 

It must be obvious that this truth is needed for 
any perfect faith in God. How can we rest on 
any Being not infinite, not eternal? How can we 
through that faith have, by communion with Him, 
a spiritual and eternal life, to survive all natural 


is the answer of Materialism—supposing that un- | change, and todefy the tyranny of all material 
formed matter somehow, “by unknown poten- | force? How truly even in this sense does our 
tialities,” developed itself and developed mind. | Lord declare, “This is the life eternal, to know the 
But this is an answer utterly incredible to any one | only true God!” (John xvii. 3). 
who really believes in an essential reality of mind; II. But the mind returns from its voyage into 
and soul, and their essential difference from, and | the darkness of the beginning. It surveys the world 
superiority to, all physical force. | a8 it is, in all its perfection; it partly sees, partly 
There is the answer of Dualism in many forms, | infers, that it has passed through many develop- 
holding that both Mind and Matter existed in | ments to that perfection; it understands that at 
separation from all eternity; so that there was a | this moment there is in it a marvellous play of 
creative Mind, but one limited by its power only | force, of life, of mind, unceasingly at work. What 
to mould, not to create, the matter, in which pos-| shall we say of this? Is it enough to fancy that 
sibly the seeds of moral evil lurked. But this | God (so to speak) made the world, and set it going, 
answer is but a halting-place of thought. No mind | and then left it to work on by itself? Or is it 
can rest on two primeval causes, without seeking | true, that, through whatever machinery of things 
some true cause behind them. | or of men, by His will all creatures “are and were 
There is the answer of Pantheism—holding that | created ”—that “in Him they live and move, and 
mind and matter co-exist in union, like the soul | have their being ?” 
and body, that there is no personal creator, but | On this alternative, again, almost as much de- 
| pends, if not for the abstract conception of God, 
| at least for any practical reality and life of faith. 
* Homo autem rationis est particeps, per quam censequentia | We may thank even Pantheistic speculators for 
cernit, causas rerum videt, earumque progressus et quasi | urging upon us the unworthiness of that old Deistic 


antecessiones non ignorat. - rebus presentibus adjungit | : ‘ 2 ; ane 
atque aduectit futuras,—Cic., De Oficiis, I. 4, ; conception, of a God acting only at the beginning, 
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now superseded (so to speak) by His own laws, 
and enthralled by His own machinery of power. 
Whatever power created, that same power must 
sustain. Who will not sympathise with Words- 
worth’s longing for the “creed outworn” of 
Paganism, which peopled every wood and spring 
with faneied deities, in recoil from this cold solitude, 
in which God once was, but is not! 

Therefore, on that alternative Holy Scripture 
speaks with marked and reiterated emphasis. 
You know how it traces in the six days of creation: 
first, what we may call the formation of the great 
framework of the universe—the light, the firma- 
ment, the sea, and the dry land, the sun, moon, 
and stars, in their function towards the earth; 
next, the production of organic life—the vegetation 
clothing the earth with grass and herb and tree, 
the moving creatures of the sea, the fowls of 
the air, and the beasts of the earth, after their 
kinds; lastly, after solemn pause, the creation of 
man to be the lord of all, not only to replenish the 
earth, but to subdue it, and to have dominion over 
every living thing. Thus it leads us in thought, 
by a succession, to which geological and biological 
investigations have given a singular beauty and 
vividness, through all the great developments of 
matter, of force, of life, of mind. At every step it 
bids us hear the creative word of God; at every 
step it bids us recognise His divine purpose. 
“God saw that it was good”—good for the 
working out of His will in the beauty, in the 
happiness, in the likeness of His creatures to Him. 
How simple and inevitable the next step, which 
Our Lord bade us take, when He told us how 
* His Father works hitherto”—ceases not from 
the work of creation even to this present moment! 
How certain we feel that men did take it, when 
we read the closing chapters of the book of Job, 
or the great 104th Psalm, the Psalm of Nature! 

You may know, perhaps, how from the earliest 
dawn of thought men looked on creation—now 
upon each organism in isolation, now on the 
organic system as a whole—and how they traced 
in it the signs of a Divine purpose, wise, righteous, 
loving, never “leaving itself without a witness.” 
The instinct of such thought is deep and true; 
you will find its traces in the language and the 
literature of every age and race. But as know- 
ledge increases, there shoots across its brightness, 
sometimes the sense of mystery, seeming to hide 
the very conception of God’s working from us; 
sometimes the perplexity of what seems infinite 
waste of profusion, in which but a small part 
ever comes to fruit; oftener still, the burden 
of the consciousness of suffering, vanity, decay, 
under which “all creation groans.” Then the 
mind recoils and hesitates, in perplexity between 
the faith ina God whom truly, though imperfectly, 
‘we can know and love, and the dreary thought of a 





blind, gigantic force, or a God, so-called, “unknown 
amd unknowable.” Therefore, again, the voice 
ef Holy Scripture strikes in with authority: “ God 
beheld all that He had made; and, behold, it was 
very geed.” It sanctions (as so often) the first 
theughts of a true instinct, rather than the second 
theughts of the negative and sceptical under- 
standing. It will tell us hereafter how there came 
a blight ever creation, marring, though not des- 
troying, its perfection. But still it bids us put 
aside all doubt on the main issue, and believe 
that, threugh all the changes and chances of this 
mortal life, there rules the purpose of our Father’s 
will. Not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
Him; nota hair of our head which is not num- 
bered in His sight ! 

Surely, again, we may feel the spiritual need of 
such a revelation, and thank God for it from the 
bottom of the heart. But there are points of 
abstract scientific curiosity in relation to it, which, 
not being thus necessary, are not revealed. 

Who shall say how each new sphere of being 
came inte existence? Was it by what are awk- 
wardly called “acts of successive creation,” or by 
development from that which was before? Was it 
by great classes framed on one archetypal type, or 
was it by Evolution and “ survival of the fittest ?” 
Science perhaps may tell us something on this 
subject, theugh from the mouths of its true 
masters it speaks in hesitating and imperfect ac- 
cents; it dwells on “what might have been,” 
which shallower disciples turn into “ what was.” 
But Revelation says nothing. For the question 
of method has nething to do with the issue of 
faith. God is the worker, and that is all suf- 
ficient. Let Him work in the way which seemeth 
Him best. 

And as certainly of the method, so probably of 
the time of creation. 

Those “days ef creation” —what are they but the 
simplest means, perhaps almost the only simple 
means, of conveying to the mind the conception of 
orderly succession and of actual development in 
time? To the early readers of Genesis, who had 
neither the torch of science nor the light of God’s 
subsequent revelation, and for whom this record 
was to stand out for atime as all in all—to them (I 
say) these days, connected with the six working 
days of their week, probably were thought to be 
but days like our own, though even then the 
more keen-sighted saw hints as of some subtler 
meaning.* ‘To us, unless all indications of science 
mislead us, that cannot be.t But, whether they 





* Such as (e.g.) the use of the word “‘ day ” before its definition 
hy the sun (on the “ fourth day’’), the conception of the Sab- 
bath ** day” ef God’s rest, as continuing till the end of our dis- 
pensation, &c., &. 

+ Ne one who believes in God can doubt that by His miraculous 
| power, unfettered by the “‘laws’”’ of ordinary physical agency, 
He might, had He pleased, have created all in six days or in an in- 
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are successive geological periods, as some would 
teach, or whether the record of creation be in- 


‘lordship of creation. 


tended merely to sketch out in general the actual | 
order by which the world has been developed, | 
| short-lived inhabitant of ene little planet traces 


without a hard and fast line dividing period from 
period, we cannot tell.* Science here again may 
find out something. Already its various guesses, 


in detail successively established and successively | 


surrendered, are settling themselves down into 
something like definiteness. But who could have 
foreseen the discoveries of the last half century ? 
who shall dare to foresee how many of them will 


live some fifty years hence? + Meanwhile we, if | 


we are wise, shall listen thoughtfully and willingly 
to all scientific teaching, very careless (except, 
indeed, for the faith of the simple and ignorant) 
what new lights may be thrown by it on the inter- 
pretation of the mere letter of Holy Scripture. 
The one all important truth remains to us, change- 
less as the stars of heaven over the hurrying rack 
of clouds; let us not turn our eyes from it, to 
watch how those clouds form, change, vanish 
away. In all ages that have been, and that shall 


be, ‘God beholds all that He makes; and it is 
good.” We have the presence of a living God, 


what lack we yet? 

III. One thing, perhaps, we lack still for our 
spiritual life, and that, lastly, the Holy Scripture 
teaches. From the search into the dimness of the 
past, and from the delight and wonder of the sur- 
vey of the present, the soul turns back upon itself. 
When it sees “the heavens the work of God’s fingers 
the moon and the stars which He has ordained,” 
it asks, ‘“ Lord! what is man?” Is he but a speck 





in this great universe? is his life but one short- | 


lived bubble on the vast stream of Time ? 


IconfessthatI doubt whether men can really think | 


this. I often hear it said—by one of those strangely 
misleading personifications, of which all language is 
full, and especially the language where God is not— 
that Science shows man his own littleness, between 


of his own greatness, and all claim to the princely 
But after all, what is 
“Science”? Is not Science the voice of humanity 
itself? Is not every discovery, by which the 


the laws of the starry universe, discovers new 
spheres by the sight, not of the eye, but of the 
mind, weighs the density, and analyzes the sub- 
stance of suns which roll countless millions of miles 
away P—is not every unrolling of the history of the 
past, and every foresight into the dim mysteries 
of the future, mirroring in one single mind the 
whole Heaven of time?—are not, I say, these 
things really proofs of man’s greatness rather than 
his littleness, proofs that he is above creation, 
rather than that he is lost in it? I cannot help 
doubting the reality of those alternate fits of over- 
confidence and of over-humility, of which modern 
scientific rhetoric is full. Do they ever really take 


| any deep hold of human thought, except in the 


dark hours of moral self-disgust or of intellectual 
weariness P 

But still those hours will come; and then the 
discovery of the close links of infinitely subtle 
gradation, by which man is bound to animal, and 
animal to vegetable life, at least overclouds the 
consciousness of the dignity of humanity. Men 
forget for a time the infinite difference, which 
exists between the mind of man, with its un- 
bounded power of progress, its treasures of lan- 
guage, its capacity for contemplating the invisible, 
and the crude instinct of the brute, utterly 
unprogressive, except where influenced by man, 
and fast bound in the realm of sensation and the 
limits of the present; or between the moral 
nature of man, with its systematic laws, its clear 
vision of principles, its unlimited capacity for 
social unity, its solemn recognition of indivi- 
duality, and the mere social instincts, the reflec- 
tion of a master’s will, the touching slavish fidelity, 


| of the animal creation. 


her two great infinities, the vastness of telescopic | 


range and the minuteness of microscopic perfection 
—Science, it seems, bids him relinquish all thoughts 





stant. The one question is whether the records of Nature, geolo- 
gical and other, admit the belief that He has so done. Here much 
arbitrariness lies at the outset in the assumption that physical 
agencies have always worked with the same power and rapidity 
as now. Geological periods must be accepted with much reser- 
vation. But, allowing for all this, it is impossible to doubt that 
there is every appearance of slow, gradual development by the 
creative forces in long periods of time. Nothing but the clearest 
certainty of God’s revelation can put this aside, 

* The “ period theory ” of Hugh Millar and others cannot be 
absolutely pressed. The order of Genesis corresponds generally 
to the succession of geological periods; but it is difficult to 
divide that succession by determinate lines. 

+ It is interesting to observe how some old scientific difficul- 
ties (such as the creation of light before the sun) have been 
dissipated by science itself; how some conceptions of separate 
* centres of creation,” &c., are overthrown by the most recent 
biological theory. 


And when to this is added the sense of moral 
evil and spiritual helplessness in man—that doc- 
trine of original sin, so unlike the doctrine of 
Holy Scripture, which observation teaches but 
too well—men come almost to desire a degrada- 
tion from supremacy over the universe, which 
takes off the burden of responsibility, and accept 
with the Buddhist a Nirwana of spiritual anni- 
hilation as a boon. 

It is at such hours—and few know nothing of 
them—that we come back to the lesson of Genesis, 
“God made man in His own image.” What the 
whole meaning of that simple sentence is, it needs 
the full revelation of Holy Scripture to bring out. 
Only in the faith of the Incarnation of the Son of 
God, do we fully understand it, as only by having 
Christ in us can we fully realise it. But, even 
in their own sublime simplicity, these words 
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sound to us with marvellous power, to solemnise, 
to inspirit, to comfort, whether in life and in death. 
In them is the declaration of a true spiritual life, 
living in us now, and never to go out, not even 
in the great change which we call death. The 
poet and the artist delight to trace in the “ human 
face divine” the highest ideal of beauty, far be- 
yond the beauty of Nature; yet this is but the 
vesture of the true spiritual dignity and loveliness 
of humanity—of the wisdom, the righteousness, the 
purity, the love, which once clothed the true Son 
of Man, by which we are growing into His image 
now, and when “we see Him as He is,” shall be 
made quite “like unto Him.” 

Such is the main teaching of this chapter of 
Genesis—a true Prot-evangelium—a Gospel the 
basis of all religion. First, the sole eternity of 
God; next, His providence over the visible world ; 





lastly, His unity with the spiritual nature of man, 
These truths are set forth with a simplicity which 
is the delight of the child, with a profoundness 
which is the wonder of the philosopher. They 
have been the treasure of a hundred generations in 
days gone by; let no man “ spoil us of them now,” 
and give us nothing substantial in return. With- 
out faith in them how can we rightly live? how 
can we calmly and hopefully die? Elsewhere in 
Scripture more fully, but nowhere more simply 
and vividly, are they set forth. Therefore, let us 
learn all else that we may, but forget not this. We 
need to know God, as the one eternal source of 
being, as the true guide and sustainer of our daily 
life without, as the one Father of our souls within. 
May we find Him, or rather be “found of Him,” 
alike in the revelation of the beginning of this 
dispensation, and in the revelation of its end! 








AN EVENING PRAYER. 


AY, “ Peace be unto thee,” 
m O heavenly guest ! 
Enter, and sup with me, 
To give me rest. 


Rest to the fluttering heart, 
Rest to the restless will, 
Till cloud and storm depart, 

And all is still. 





Give me Thy peace divine, 
Thy clearer sight ; 

Make me Thine, only Thine, 
Eternal Light ! 


So when night’s shadows fly, 
And I have died, 

Seeing Thy face, may I 
Be satisfied. 





A, MATHESON. 





THE GREAT PYRAMID AND THE SPHINX AT GIZEH. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS JACKSON, M.A., PREBENDARY OF ST. PAUL'S; AND RECTOR OF STOKE NEWINGTON. 


HEN the Sesostris of modern times, 
Napoleon Buonaparte, had landed in 
Egypt, and marched his forces to a 
plain within a few miles of Cairo, he 
encountered Murad Bey at the foot 

of the Pyramids, and pointing to these ancient and 

gigantic monuments, he exclaimed, “ Soldiers, re- 
flect that from the summit of these pyramids forty 
centuries look down upon you!” These words 
not inaptly express the mingled emotions of wonder, 
awe, and curiosity that overflow the mind as it con- 
templates for the first time the stupendous struc- 
tures. 

The Great Pyramid stands upon a bed of rock, 

a hundred and fifty feet above the desert, and a 

hundred and sixty-five feet above the Nile. It is 

built of calcareous limestone, from quarries at no 
great distance, the blocks containing many petri- 
fied specimens of vegetables, which the natives 
suppose to be the débris of the onions and garlick 
supplied to the workmen whose forced labour 
eriginally constructed the edifice. Its founder, 
according te Herodotus, was Cheops, a tyrant 








whose name was expunged from the list of the 
kings. Its perpendicular height at present is four 
hundred and sixty-one feet, being twenty-four feet 
higher than the great basilica of St. Peter at 
Rome, and a hundred and twelve feet higher than 
St Paul’s in London. But these dimensions must 
be taken with some reservation, because one is 
not quite certain from what base the height is 
reckoned, or what is the exact length of the foot. 
All travellers agree in witnessing to the unique 
and impressive associations to be derived from 
contemplating the prospect from the summit, or 
the view from the base. ‘ He who has stood on the 
summit of this most ancient and yet most mighty 
monument of man’s power and pride,” says a 
writer, quoted in Conder’s “ Modern Traveller,” 
‘and has looked round to the far horizon where 
Libya and Arabia lie silent, and has seen at his 
feet the land of Egypt dividing their dark soli- 
tudes with a narrow vale beautiful and green, the 
mere enamelled setting of one solitary, shining 
river, must receive impressions which he can 
never convey, for he can never define them to him- 
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self.” Amid all the uncertainty which hangs over 
the design, and date, and builders of this vast pile, 
“one thing,” adds the same interesting writer, 
“you know; that the chief,and the philosopher, 
and the poet of the times of old, have certainly been 
here; that Alexander has spurred his war-horse 
io its base, and Pythagoras, with naked foot, has 
probably stood upon its summit.” 

Mr. Carne thus describes the prospect which 
presented itself to him from this extraordinary 
spot:—‘‘On one side a fearful and melancholy 
desert, either level or broken into wild and fantas- 
tic hills of sand and rocks; on the other, scenes 
of the utmost fertility and beauty marked the 
course of the Nile, winding as far as the eye can 
reach into Upper Egypt; beneath, amidst the 
overflow of waters, appeared the numerous ham- 
lets and groves, encircled like so many beautiful 
islets; and far in the distance was seen the smoke 
of Cairo and its lofty minarets, with the dreary 
Mount Mokattam rising above.” 

But it may be inquired, “ Why were the long 
lines of the pyramids erected?” It is true that 
they do not exhibit much beauty or taste, but 
their size and simplicity excite a feeling of 
grandeur, which is heightened by the thought of 
the generations which they have outlived.* In 
order to bring the stones with which the pyramids 
were built from the boats on the Nile, a causeway 
was constructed over the low ground by the river 
side to the rocky plateau itself. But there seems 
to be some exaggeration in the narratives which 
record the size of this causeway. According to 
common tradition it must have been as great a 
work as the pyramids themselves. Various, 
indeed, are the theories that have been handed 
down to us as to the object the founders had 
in view in constructing the pyramids. Some 
say that they were built, a long row of mausolea, 
to check the influx of the sands of the desert 
upon the valley of the Nile. To any one who 
has actually ascended the Great Pyramid this 
hypothesis must appear to be absurd. Still more 
ridiculous is the theory which makes them to have 
been the central granaries or storehouses where 
the corn was collected that had been grown in 
Egypt during the plentiful years of the patriarch 
Joseph’s administration, which preceded those of 
scarcity. There are no chambers in the pyramids 
at all adapted for the storage of produce of any 
description ; and the climate of Egypt is so dry 
and equable that there was no necessity what- 
ever for burying these stores under millions of 
tons of stone. Others have supposed that they 
had an astronomical object, having been con- 
structed shortly after the dispersion of the 
inhabitants of the world from the great plain 





* Sharpe’s “ History of Egypt.” 





watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, the cradle 
of worship upon high places, of astronomy, astro- 
logy, and fire-worship. The concurrence of modern 
inquirers leaves little room for doubt that they 
were tombs, erected, if we may so speak, by the 
ambition of the tyrants of Memphis, whose re- 
mains have long been lost, and whose very names 
have become a matter of conjecture. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the exterior of 
the Great Pyramid; but in justice to our readers 
we must give a short account of the interior exca- 
vations, compiled from the narratives of many 
travellers. The entrance is about fifty feet above 
the foundation, but a slope of rubbish leads up to 
it. The opening is about four feet high, not, indeed, 
exactly under the centre, but rather more than 
twenty feet to the eastward of it. The traveller 
descends in a crouching position along the passage, 
which slopes downwards, until he comes to a point 
where a second passage begins, branching off in an 
ascending direction. Here the first modern ex- 
plorers of the pyramid found a great stone which 
they could not remove, so they forced an opening 
at the right hand of it, and discovered a passage 
sloping upwards, by which they reached a long 
gallery, and so arrived at the central sepulchral 
vault almost exactly underneath the apex of the 
building. Here was found a grand sarcophagus, 
with nothing in it except dust; and some small 
vaulted chambers overhead, apparently intended 
to lighten and disperse the enormous pressure of 
the building above. A passage in the Quarterly 
Review forms a picturesque illustration of this 
emptiness of the coffin of Cheops:—*“ It was the 
opinion of the Egyptians that the soul never 
deserted the body while the latter continued in 
a perfect state. To secure this opinion King 
Cheops is said, by Herodotus, to have employed 
three hundred and sixty thousand of his sub- 
jects for twenty years in raising over the an- 
gusta domus destined to hold his remains, a pile 
of stone equal in weight to six millions of tons, 
which is just three times that of the vast break- 
water thrown across Plymouth Sound; and to 
render this precious dust still more secure, the 
narrow chamber was made accessible only by small 
intricate passages, obstructed by stones of an 
enormous weight, and so carefully enclosed exter- 
nally as not to be perceptible. Yet how vain are 
all the precautions of man! Nota bone was left 
of Cheops, either in the stone coffin or in the vault, 
when Shaw entered the gloomy chamber.” Whether 
the interior of the Great Pyramid has ever been 
thoroughly explored, nobody apparently is able te 
say. The patient industry of some future Belzoni 
may bring to light a new series of vaults, the 
position and objects of which is now entirely 
unknown. 

Speaking of Belzoni reminds nre that 1 must 
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which he was the first in modern times to discover 
an opening into the interior. All writers follow- 
ing Herodotus, who was deceived by the Egyptian 
priests, had declared that there were no chambers 
in it. As to the date of its erection, some 
have maintained that it was older than the Great 
Pyramid, others that it is a more modern 
building. Belzoni observed on the north side 
three marks, and other signs in the rubbish that 
had fallen from the surface, which led him to 
believe that there might be an entrance into the 
pyramid at that spot. Having procured the 
necessary permission from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, Belzoni began to excavate, and employed 
a number of Arabs, who had great confidence 
in him, that if an entrance into the pyramid 
were found he would give them backshish. 
As to what followed we will let the enter- 
prising Paduan tell his own story. “I repaired 
to the second pyramid to examine the mass 
of rubbish. There I perceived the same marks 
which I had seen on the other spot in the centre, 
about thirty feet distant from where I stood. 
Hope returned to cherish my pyramidical brains. 
I observed in this spot also that the stones and 
mortar were not so compact as on the east side, 
which mark had given me so much encourage- 
ment to proceed in the first attempt. I observed 


the stones had been removed several feet from the | 
surface of the pyramid, which I ascertained by 


drawing a line with the coating above to the basis 
below.” “I immediately summoned the Arabs 


to work the next day. They were pleased at my 
recommencing the task, not in hopes of finding | 


the entrance into the pyramid, but for the con- 
tinuation of the pay they were to receive. 
expectation that the entrance might be found, 
they had none; and I often heard them utter in 
a low voice, the word “imagnoon,” in plain 
English, “ madman.” 
the spot where they had to dig, and such was my 
measurement, that I was right within two feet in 
a straight direction as to the entrance into the 
first passage. The Arabs began their work, and 


the rubbish proved to be as hard as that of the | 


first excavation, with this addition, that we found 
larger blocks of stone in our way, which had be- 
longed to the pyramid, besides the falling of the 
coating. The stones increased in size as we went 
on.” Omitting the somewhat diffuse remarks of 
Belzoni concerning his preliminary work, we 


come at last to his description of the interior of , 
the pyramid itself. Having overcome all obstacles | 


of stones and granite blocks in the narrow pas- 
sages, he entered the chamber in the centre of the 
pyramid, which he found to be “cut out of the 
solid rock from the floor to the roof, which is 
composed of large blocks of calcareous stone, meet- 


give some account of the second pyramid, of | 


As to! 


I pointed out to the Arabs | 
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ing in the centre, and forming a roof of the same 
slope as the pyramid itself. The sarcophagus 
is eight feet long, three feet six inches wide, and 
two feet three inches deep in the inside. It is 
surrounded by large blocks of granite, apparently 
to prevent its removal, which could not be effected 
without great labour. The lid had been broken 
at the side, so that the sarcophagus was half 
open. It is of the finest granite; but like the 
other in the first pyramid there is not a single 
hieroglyphic on it.” 

But it is time that we should now visit the 
Sphinx, a fabulous animal, with the head and 
breast of a woman and the body and legs of a lion. 
Let us attend to what Mr. Bartlett, in his pleasant 
and instructive book, called the “ Nile Boat,” tells 
us of this extraordinary figure:—‘ A majestic 
apparition suddenly burst upon us—an enormous 
head and shoulders, whitened by the moonlight, 
towered above the extremity of one of the sand 
ravines which lay in obscurity below, through 
| which, far beneath the chest of the statue, dimly 
‘peeped out the traces of the winged globe upon 
the tablet formerly buried beneath its paws. The 
| features were much mutilated, yet an expression 
faintly beamed through them of bland repose and 
immutable serenity. The pyramids in all their 
vastness arose behind. No assemblage of objects 
could be more awful or imposing. The heaving 
sands which surge up and down, like the petrified 
waves of a sea, by concealing the base of the 
| Sphinx, and burying the temple and avenue of 
‘approach which formerly Jed up to it, cause it to 
resemble some mysterious pre-Adamite monarch, 
or one of those gigantic genii of Arabian fiction 
| which make their abode in the desolate places of 
the earth. It is not surprising that it should, as 
| Wilkinson informs us, be known to the supersti- 
tious Arabs of the present day by the name of 
|“ Aboolhdl,” or the father of terror or immensity. 
In its state of pristine perfection no single 
| Statue in Egypt could have vied with it. When, 
_by the labours of Mr. Caviglia, the lower part of 
the figure, which had been covered up by the sand, 
was at length uncovered for a while by laborious 
and Sisyphus-like toil (the sand slipping down 
almost as fast as it could be removed) it presented 
_the appearance of an enormous couchant sphinx, 
with gigantic paws, between which crouched, as if 
for protection, a miniature temple with a platform, 
and flights of steps for approaching it, with others 
leading down from the plain above. A crude brick 
wall protected it from the sand. It is hardly 
possible to conceive a more strange or imposing 
spectacle than it must have formerly presented to 
the worshipper, advancing as he did along the 
avenue of approach, confined between the sand 
walls of the ravine, and looking up over the temple 
to the colossal head of the tutelary deity, which 
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beamed down upon him from an altitude of sixty | glance at these marvels of original civilisation. 


feet, with an aspect of godlike benignity. On 
uncovering the paws many inscriptions were found, 
records of the admiration of Grecian travellers, 
and of careful restorations by the Roman empe- 
rors.” “The whole figure is cut out of the rock, 
excepting the fore-legs; the head formerly was 
adorned with a cap which has been removed, but 
portions of the drapery at the side of the face 
remain; the circumference of the head around the 
forehead is given by Pliny as one hundred and two 
feet. It is supposed to have been originated by 
Thotmes III., and the names ofhis son and of later 
monarchs are inscribed upon it; and they are 
represented as offering sacrifice to a smaller re- 
presentation of it.” It was formerly painted a 
bright vermilion, some traces of which are yet to 
be seen. 

It is to be deplored that since the opening of 
the Suez Canal the homeward travellers from 
India only allow themselves time for a passing 





| Pushed and pulled upwards by half a dozen stal- 


wart Arabs, they spend a few moments at the 
summit of the Great Pyramid; and pushed and 
pulled by the same guides, they quickly arrive at 
its base. They do not leave themselves time to 
explore the interior, much less to clamber over the 
sand-heaps that surround the Sphinx. The sky 
of Memphis may be that of paradise itself, but 
they sigh for the misty climate of Old England. 
They would rather see the Southampton Water 
than the finest reach of the Nile; while they have 
a sort of instinctive feeling that when once they 
have arrived at Brindisi they are drawing near to 
home. They yearn for a warm country fire-side. 
Though they may have administered the affairs 
of a province, they sigh for a seat at Quarter 
Sessions; and would rather be buried in a country 
churchyard amidst the daisies and daffodils than 
under the mightiest pyramid of the valley of the 
Nile. 
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& CHAPTER IX. 
2 A COAST-GUARD, 

4HE inmates of Beachton mill 
= were all aroused from slum- 
ber by Mark’s accident, 
Levi wasat once despatched 
on horseback for the doctor, 
os feeling troubled in mind 
\& lest it might lead to the dis- 

covery of his proceedings. 
Mr. Gay and the young coast-guardsman 
went together to the beach, while Jerusha 
and Tilly made preparations at home. 

‘May I ask your name, sir?” said 
the miller to his new acquaintance, as 
they stood awaiting the boat. 

“Frank Firman—a lieutenant in the coast-guard, 
lately appointed,” was the reply. “I have been 
making acquaintance with the neighbourhood, and 
begin to know my work.. Your daughter kindly 
gave me food the first day I set foot in the county.” 

“ Ho, ho!” thought the miller, “then this is the 
man Rushy saw the other day.” 

The boat soon appeared, and it was Lieutenant 
Firman who lifted Mark out of it. Half the village 







was astir, for in that small community what affected | 


one affected all, and the family at the mill were 
greatly beloved. But the stir did not reach the 
villa, and Miss Martha and Janey slumbered peace- 
fully. 

Mark made as light as he could of the accident to 
his father, but he was in terrible pain when they 





placed him on some sort of litter, and carried him 
home by a necessarily circuitous route. Jerusha met 
him, and led the way at once to his bed-room. 

* Will you carry me? you are so gentle,” he whis- 
pered to Firman, who had lifted him up, with the aid 
of his father, and they bore him up-stairs. 

No sooner was he placed on his bed than his nerves 
gave way,and he fainted. Firman asked for brandy, 
and Jerusha said they kept no spirits in the house, 
but she had other restoratives. She was, indeed, a 
female doctor before her age, for she had a certain 
cupboard in which she kept various medicines, and 
an M.D. for consultation—in other words, a book 
which she carefully studied for the good of the 
poor, there being no medical man nearer than Sand- 
port. She left the room, and soon returned with a 
dose smelling strongly of camphor, which she ad- 
ministered to Mark, and which soon revived him. 

“T am better now. How could I be such a fool? 
Thank you, Rushy. Only a scratch, father,” were 
his first words, spoken with his natural manner. 
Then, turning to Firman, he was about to add more 
thanks, when he suddenly perceived his uniform. He 
who had helped him so opportunely was the natural 
enemy of all smugglers; and he, Mark Gay, was a 
smuggler, and in league with smugglers. 

Meanwhile, this “natural enemy ” was supporting 
him, and watching Jerusha, There was no railway 
between Sandport and Beachton, so the doctor did 
not arrive for some little time, and Firman began 
to think he was no longer needed, feeling convinced 
that the injury was not serious. He accordingly pro- 
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posed to depart. The miller insisted on his taking 
refreshment first, and accompanied him down-stairs, 
expecting, as men generally do, to find everything to 
hand. He was not, as men sometimes are, disap- 
pointed, for Jerusha had laid breakfast while they 
were on the beach, and her handmaid had lighted 
the hall fire, and placed the kettle thereon. While 
Lieutenant Firman was protesting that he was in no 
need of food the doctor arrived, and the miller took 
him up-stairs to Mark, and sent Jerusha down, with 
an injunction “to give the young man breakfast.” 

When she entered the hall her first impulse was to 
open the back window, and let in the dawn and the 
fresh morning air. Therewith came in the twittering 
of swallews in the eaves, the first notes of the black- 
birds and thrushes in the orchard, the music of the 
mill-stream, and the murmur of the sea. 

“ Do you think he is much injured?” sho said, as 
she began to make the tea. 

“ No, I really do not,” replied Firman, taking up 
the shining brass kettle which she was about to lift, 
and pouring water into her tea-pot. “ But the doctor 
will soon tell us. If you will sit down I will give 
you some tea, which you need much more than I; 
you look very pale.” 

“Thank you, [ am not tired,” returned Jerusha, 
sitting down, and maintaining a right she never 
allowed another to usurp—the government of her 
tea-table. 

In spite of her pallor, the disappearance of her 
dimples, and the startled look of her brown eyes, she 
was very pretty. No one could look at Jerusha Gay 
and not be aware of that fact. Firman had known 
many handsome and well-educated women, but none 
had ever struck him as so interesting as the miller’s 
daughter. When he saw her first he had been taken 
by the smiles and dimples, the rosy cheeks, and 
mirthful eyes; now he was more struck still by the 
softness, tenderness, and tearfulness that sisterly love 
had drawn forth. There was, besides, the resolution— 
her fingers trembled so that she could scarcely hold 
the tea-pot, yet, while she took nothing herself, she 
ministered to him.. The rosy dawn poured in upon 
her, and flushed the homely room, and he thought 
that he had never seen a sweeter picture. 

“For your father and brother’s sake you should 
take something,” he said. “You may have a long 
spell of nursing, and must keep yourself up.” 

His kind manner and earnest eyes called the dawn 
to her cheeks, and she hastily poured out some tea, 
and drank it. Then she said, with a sort of apology, 
that she would go up-stairs and listen. But her 
father came down instead. 

“T’m afraid it is a bad job,” he said. ‘He has 
put out the hip-joint and sprained his knee. Dr. 
Walsh says it is not very serious, but that he will 
have to keep quiet for some weeks at least. He is 
going to set it, and says I must hold him, though 
Mark laughs at the notion.” 
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The miller looked very pale. He was known far 
and the tenderest-hearted man in the 
country, who, as the peasants said, “ would not harm 
a viea if he was so lucky as to catch ’un;” and al- 
though manly enough as regarded his own pains, 
was weak as a child when other people suffered. 

“TI will go, dear father,” said Jerusha, rising. 
“You know they call me Dr. Gay, though I know 
my profession too well to have condescended to set 
a limb.” 

She rose as she spoke, forcing a smile, and, for- 
getting Firman’s presence, or ignoring it, kissed her 
father. She was about to leave the room, and the 
miller was striving to detain her, when the lieutenant 
got up quickly, and said, with decision, that he would 
help the doctor, for he had seen more than one 
similar case. Without waiting for permission, or 
listening to Rushy’s resolute protest, who never quite 
liked being interfered with, he ran up-stairs. 

“A likely and kindly young man, Rushy,” said 
the miller, sinking into a chair, leaning his elbows 
on the table, and stopping his ears. “I’m a 
coward, but I can’t bear it.” 

“But he’s a stranger, father,” said Jerusha, lay- 
ing her hand on his shoulder. “I would rather be 
there myself.” 

“ Don’t leave me, my darling. 
Mark suffer, though he is brave as needs be. 
are doing it now—I feel it in every nerve!” 

“Doubtless it is God’s way of dealing with him, 
father,” said Jerusha, who had perfect faith in the 
overruling providence of the Most High. “ Perhaps 
He has merciful intentions of steadying brother, and 
keeping him at home.” 

“TI don’t gainsay that He knows best, Rushy; 
but ‘ the spirit is willing, the flesh weak.’ ” 

Jerusha fancied she heard a groan. Her heart 
stopped as she uplifted her eyes, and prayed that 
God would graciously bring her brother through. 

Although it seemed hours to the twain, it was not 
very long before Firman returned. 

“It is all over; he bore it like a hero!” he said, 
cheerfully, holding out his hand involuntarily to 
Jerusha, who laid hers in it, and looked into his 
face with strained, eager eyes. ‘ He will do well if 
he can be kept quiet. You had better go to bed 
while the doctor is with him. Good-bye.” 

« Are you going?” exclaimed Jerusha, her cheeks 
flushing. 

“T must. I may get into disgrace for this delay ; 
but I could not act otherwise.” 

“We shall never forget this good turn, sir,” said 
the miller, roused to his natural manner. ‘ You will 
look in upon us whenever you come this way, and 
may be sure of a hearty welcome. If I or mine can 
ever be of use to you let us know.” 

“JT will,” said Firman, shaking the miller’s hand 
heartily, and going out into the delicious morning 
air with a backward glance at Jerusha. 


near as 


It kills me to see 
They 


x 
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CHAPTER X. 
A RESTLESS SUNDAY. 
Ir was the busiest, most uneasy Sunday Jerusha had 
ever spent. She usually walked twice to church, 
whatever the weather, and managed to be there in 
time for an hour’s teaching at the Sunday-school, 
before each service. To-day she was unable to go at 
all. Her father kept a neat gig, but he never allowed 
his horses to work on Sunday, saying that they 
needed a day of rest even more than man. Miss 
Martha too, was always a regular attendant at 


Divine worship, and finding that the pew belonging 
to the mill was untenanted, and that even the ser- | 
vants were absent, her heart smote her for her late | 


behaviour to Jerusha. 

No sooner was service over than she and Janey | 
were off te the mill. She forgot a resolution she 
had made never to speak to Rushy until she had 
accepted the silk dress, and called her loudly by 
name as soon as she was in the passage. Receiving 
no answer, she walked through the untenanted hall 
te the pretty sitting-room within. Here she found 
Captain Dangerfield, who was occupying himself by 
examining some valuable old china, an heirloom in 
the Gay family. 

“Martin Gay! Rushy! Mark! where on earth are 
you all?” she was exclaiming, in her loudest key, 


when he came forward with the words, “I hear that | 
Mark Gay has had an accident, and that his father 


and sister are with him.” 
Dangerfield was by birth a gentleman, and could 


be well-mannered enough when he chose. Miss | 


Martha also came of a good old stock, and had been 
well-bred, in spite of her free speaking; so the bow 
and curtsey that ensued were quite polite. They 


had never met before, and each glanced inquisitively 


at the other. Dangerfield’s eyes passed on to pretty 
Janey, who was behind her aunt, and in a state of 
anxieus excitement about Mark, while Miss Martha’s 
rested on him. She was one of those often-mistaken 
people who take likes and dislikes at first sight. To 


use Tilly’s familiar phrase, she “ took again” the | 


captain at once. 


“IT have not the pleasure of your acquaintance,” | 


she said, with an inward chuckle at her own fine 
speech. ‘‘ What on earth has Mavk been after now?” 
“ My name is Dangerfield. I saw him last night, 
and he was as well as ever,” was the reply. 
** Janey, go and rout up Rushy. Dangerfield, you 


are as unlike your father as a weasel to a dormouse. | 


Never catch a weasel asleep, you know, and if your 
father had weke up oftener ’twould have been the 
better for him. Too much of a fine gentleman to 
manage Dangerfield Grange. Is it yours still? Do 
you live there ?” 


* As much as the rats have left me of the house 
is mine, and I live in it when I am at home, which | 


is seldom. The land is gene. May I ask yeur 
name?” 





“ Hasluck, Miss Martha Hasluck. Knew your 
mother well, and a good sort of woman she was; 
worth a hundred of your father. So are all the 
women of all the men I ever came across for that 
much. Here’s one of them. Worth a good many 
hundred of her brother Mark.” 

Rushy entered, followed by Janey, who had been 
crying. 

“ What’s all this about? What has that scape- 
grace been doing now?” asked Miss Martha, her 
heart hardening a little. 

“He slipped as he was coming over the cliff last 
night, and put out his hip-joint,” replied Jerusha. 
“It is a mercy that he was not killed.” 
| “Then he’s tied by the leg for once in his life. 

But is it really serious, Rushy ?” 
| “Not if he can be kept quiet, so as not to put the 
joint out of place again now that it is set, Dr. Walsh 
says,” then Jerusha added, turning to Dangerfield, 
whom she had not met before, “ Mark bids me tell 
you, Captain Dangerfield, that he will see you this 
| afternoon, though I think him too ill to see any one 
fresh. He is in great pain, and very excitable.” 

“TI will be careful not to excite him. I am a 
capital nurse, and know all his ways,” replied Dan- 
gerfield. 

‘“* Better come over and dine with me, and look in 
here some other day,” suggested Miss Martha. 

But Dangerfield declined. He said he must see 
| his old comrade before he set sail again, and was, 

besides, anxious to have a talk with Mr. Gay. 

“It must not be for long,” said Rushy, decidedly, 
returning an admiring glance from Dangerfield by 
one of displeased penetration. ‘ And father is quite 
upset; he has not been in bed all night.” 

“A good strong will there,” said Miss Martha, 
with a look at Dangerfield. ‘“ You can easily get 
over Mark Gay, but not his sister. When are you 
coming to fetch the silk, Rushy ?” 

“Oh, Miss Martha, if only you would excuse and 
forgive me! But you know father will not let us 
have anything to do with smuggled goods,” said 
Jerusha. 

“There, you see her, Captain Dangerfield,” cried 
| Miss Martha. “ As pretty a piece of silk as ever an 
| eld woman offered to a young one, but because it 
came from over the water, and the shark of a revenue 
don’t swallow half of it she wouldn’t accept it. Set 








| her up, indeed !” 


“I dare say she is quite right,” said Dangerfield, 
politely. ‘It is best to be on the safe side.” 

But Miss Martha saw a curious expression in his 
eye, and made her own comment. 

“T take the side as it comes, safe or slippery. No 
good to lose time picking one’s way,” she said, “Now, 
Rushy, I’m coming to sit up with Mark to-night, 
and you’re going to bed. No good to decline. I 
shall be here by eight o’clock.” 





By the time they were gone, dinner was ready, 
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and as Mark made a great point of Dangerfield’s 
being hospitably entertained, Mr. Gay and his 
daughter left him for the meal. He was indeed 
anxious to be alone to consider what he had best do 
and say. He had, as yet, had no time for reflection, 
since intense pain and the arrangements necessary 
upon a really serious injury had occupied him 
thoroughly. He was now, however, bound, splin- 
tered, and motionless from waist to foot, and 
knew that he must so continue for some time to 
come. That he already fretted against the chain 
did not make it the less imprisoning. He blamed 
all but himself for the accident—the cavern, the 
rocks, and especially Dangerfield. Still, he felt power- 
less to break even a slight link of it. He knew that 
he was in Dangerfield’s hands, and that they were 
stronger than his whole body. But a sleepless night 
and the fever attendant upon his accident rendered 
him incapable of using even such judgment as he 
had. Perhaps, had he been in a calmer frame of 
mind, he would have acknowledged that the great 
God, in whom his father and sister trusted, had 
listened to their prayers, and working, as He often 
does, through an apparent misfortune, was opening 
for him a way of escape from unforeseen evils. 

While he was trying to resolve what he should say 
to Dangerfield, the dinner below-stairs was not as 
cheerful as the meals at the mill usually were. Mar- 
tin Gay was always hospitable, and pressed his guest 
to eat with unfashionable persistence, but his mind 
ran upon his son. He did not know that he had been 
at “The Jolly Tars” the previous day, but he felt 
sure that he must have been drinking, and this was 
@ greater trouble to him than the accident. He was 
one who feared God rather than man, and in his own 
shortcomings, as well as those of his children, it was 
the All-seeing Eye he dreaded, and not that of any 
short-sighted fellow-mortal. 

“‘ Mark is high-spirited and self-willed, and I may 
have indulged him too much,” he said te Captain 
Dangerfield. “May God forgive me if it is my 
fault, and give him wisdom and piety with years. 
I am thankful to you, captain, for your kindness 
to him when at sea. I trust to you to persuade 
him to stop at home now, and settle down. He 
thinks uncommon well of you, and a word of advice 
from you would be worth more than many frem 
me.” 

Dangerfield attempted to smile an acknowledg- 
ment of this kind speech; but Jerusha, who was 
watching him, saw the knitted brows, and remarked 
that he did not reply. 

“You will assuredly decline to take him another 
voyage with you, and that will settle him,” she said, 
fixing her eyes on him. 

*‘He would go with some one else if he fancied 
it,” replied Dangerfield, boldly returning her glance. 
“But as I am off to-morrow, and he is safe in bed, 
there need be no fear. I’ll preach amy sermon to him 





of which his sister Jerusha gives the text, though I 
wasn’t born a parson.” 

“Take the fifth commandment from beginning to 
end,” said Jerusha, at once. “ Father wants him at 
home, and this is the land which ‘ The Lord his God 
has given him.’” 

Dangerfield’s countenance changed; he had not 
expected so apt a rejoinder, and he could not fail to 
remember that he had been himself a disobedient 
son, and that his own inheritance lay waste. But, 
while he felt the rebuke, he admired the rebuker. 
He, as well as Solomon Hasluck, had “ made up his 
mind” in more ways than one. 

When Jerusha went up to prepare Mark for his 
visit he asked her, as a favour, to go to church, and 
prevail on his father to accompany her. 

“T shall certainly not leave you; but I am sure it 
would be the best thing for father,” she said. 

Accordingly, when she went down-stairs again, 
she gave Mark’s message, and added that there could 
be no reason why the whole household should re- 
main at home. 

“T will sit with your son,” said Dangerfield. “I 
meant to go with you to church this afternoon, but 
as it has turned out, duty to an old comrade keeps 
me at home.” 

“ Not the least necessity,” said frank Rushy. “Dr. 
Walsh ordered quiet, and I shall only allow you 
half an hour. I told Mark so. Look at Thomas 
Fudgit, he is pointing at half-past two. When he 
strikes three you leave Mark, and I take your place. 
Father, dear, you are just in time for church.” 

“ Ruled by my children, you see, captain,”’ said the 
miller, smiling, while he led the way to Mark’s 
room, and Rushy brushed his hat. 

The interview between Dangerfield and Mark was 
not as smooth as it should have been under the cir- 
cumstances. Dangerfield did not believe in broken 
limbs. When one of his own sailors had an accident 
his language was none of the choicest, and when 
left alone with Mark he could ill restrain his temper. 
The Gays had always had a high character for honour 
and honesty, and he wanted Mark on board the Sea 
Serpent as a sort of blind. Moreover, he wanted 
the money which this accident might prevent his 
getting. 

“’Tis no fault of mine,” said Mark, sullenly. 
“You know I would rather be with you than here. 
If I hadn’t gone in your service to the cave I 
shouldn’t have been in this state. Solomon will lend 
you the money, and by the time you have another 
cargo to run into Hollow Cove I shall be about 
again. They must be waiting for one down about 
the Grange by this time.” 

“The coast-guard and revenue cutters are swarming 
there, and we must turn the wind that blows in 
their sails,” responded Dangerfield. ‘No suspicion 
here as yet. Double S. knows that the rats that are 
eating up the Grange won’t endorse my bond, while 
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you have a wealthy father as your backbone. I shall 
| stopped the clock, ejaculating as she did so, “Poor 


send Solomon to you.” 


**Can’t you let me alone now I am struck down?” | 


asked Mark, pettishly. ‘I shall never get well if I 
am tormented. I wish I had never seen you.”’ 


It would be unprofitable to pursue this conver- 
clock is as true as they say your North Pole is. 


sation, that was continued briskly and not very 
amicably during Jerusha’s stated half-hour. It is 


sufficient to say that it did Mark much harm. He | 
was so excited before its close that his tempter was | 


obliged to turn it. 

He did so abruptly by an allusion to Jerusha. 

“T used to laugh, Mark, when you went up to 
mast-head in praise of your pretty sister. But you 
didn’t run her too high, Almost make a man turn 
short and settle down. Plenty of sense too, and the 


manners of a lady. Lady of the manor! ha, ha! , 
| of Common Prayer, and began to read the Evening 


the Grange was a manor-house once.” 
Mark was fretting to find a proper reply, when he 
heard, “ One—two—three!” from the hall clock. 
“That clock will drive me mad!” he exclaimed. 
“T have heard every stroke of it for twelve hours.” 


“We will stop it,” said Jerusha, who had just en- , 


tered. 


She retreated immediately, ran down-stairs, and 


Thomas Fudgit! obliged to stand still for once in 
your life!’ and then she returned to Mark’s room 


| with her arms full of books. 


“Your time is up, Captain Dangerfield. Our 


Father will be in to tea, and there are plenty of 
good books in the parlour.” 

He rose, and took leave of Mark, expecting Rushy 
to follow him down-stairs. But she had no such in- 


| tention. So she smoothed Mark’s pillows, and fore- 


head, kissed him, and told him she was going to 
read him to sleep. 
“Don’t let him come again. Don’t go down,” 


_ said Mark. 


She nodded a negative, gravely opened the Book 


Service. 
The well-known words of the prayers, and the ill- 
known words of the psalms and lessons soothed 


' Mark ; and while Jerusha was on her knees he fell 


asleep. 
(Zo be continued.) 


A TANGLED WEB. 





PART I. 


afraid you’d repent. Now we must set off 
at once, for I want to be back before aunt 
Lucy comes home.” 

‘*T should not be here but for my pro- 
mise ; and indeed, Julia, I wish you’d be 
persuaded not to go; I’msure it’s not right.” 

“Oh, what harm can there be in taking an even- 
ing walk through the wood to meet the old woman 
who told my fortune the other day over the garden 
hedge? She talked of something pretty, too, which 
she had to offer me. I wonder what it is!” 

“Take my advice, and let us turn back; I don’t 
like secret doings ; besides, it’s very dark and lonely 
under these thick trees. ”’ 

“Surely you’re not afraid, Beatie; we ’re too old to 
be caught up and carried away under a gipsy’s red 
cloak, like the children in story-books.” 

“I was not thinking of that.” 

“Well, we haven’t much further to go, at all 
events, for here she is.’’ 

“Glad to see you, young ladies,” said a tall, stern- 
looking woman, stepping from behind a tree. 

“TI thought Miss Julia May would have come 
alone; but perhaps Miss Beatrice Clifford wishes 
her fortune told?” 

“Oh no, please!” replied Beatie, in a frightened | 
voice; “I’ve never seen you before; how did you 
know my name?” 


S\ "M 0 glad to see you, Beatie! I was half | 





“‘ Not easy to puzzle me, my dear, I have ways of 
finding out everything.” 

“T was afraid to come through the wood by my- 
self at this hour,” explained Julia. “This is my 
friend; she won’t tell tales. What have you to offer 
me?” 

“Will you surely not mention to any one what 
I show you?” 

“TI promise.” 

The gipsy, after a scrutinising glance at Beatrice, 
drew from her pocket a small parcel, unrolled several 
papers, and produced a gold ring set with three large 
green stones. 

“Now, miss, isn’t it a real beauty?” 

“ Yes,” replied Julia; “but my aunt Lucy has one 
very much the same.” 

“ Ah, you little know the value of this ring, sim- 
ple as it looks; why, you have only to wear it on 
your third finger, and whatever you wish will surely 
come to pass. My grandmother, who was a great 
fortune-teller, left it to me; I’m poor, and my 
daughter’s ill, so I offer you a bargain—a magic 
ring, made of gold, set with three emeralds, for five 
pounds.” 

“Oh!” cried Julia, “where could I get five 
pounds?” 

“ How much have you?” asked the woman. 

“ Ten shillings, which papa gave me on my birth- 
day.” 

“Well, I'll tell you how we’ll manage; give me 
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the half-sovereign now, and I'll trust you for the 
rest.” 

“ But I’ll never have so much money.” 

“Oh, you can pay by degrees ; a few shillings now 
and then won’t be hard.” 

Julia took the money from her pocket, and thought 
of all the nice things she had intended buying. Then 
looking at the ring, which sparkled in the woman’s 
hand, she whispered—‘I think I’ll take it, Beatie. 
It’s very cheap, and I have no ring of my own; it 
will come easy giving only a little at a time, or I can 
pay the whole at once when I’m grown up—grown 
people can always get money.” 

“T wouldn’t have anything to do with it if I were 
you, Julia; you don’t believe about the magic ?”’ 

“Oh no! but it’s a pretty ring, and aunt says 
emeralds are valuable.” 

“ Well, ladies,” interrupted the gipsy, as she com- 
menced replacing the papers, “will you have it or 
not? I’m in haste.” 

“Yes I will,” said Julia, thinking it would be a 
pity to let such an offer pass, and, opening her purse, 
with a lingering look of regret placed the little gold 
piece in the gipsy’s hand, and thrust the ring hastily 
into its place. 

“Now, miss, don’t forget to meet me at this same 
spot in a month with another half-sovereign.” 

“Oh, I could not have so much in such a short 
time, but I’ll bring you what I can.” 

Julia and her friend then turned towards home, 
while the gipsy took her way deeper into the wood. 
“Tt has ended very successfully, Beatie; I shall 
easily be in before aunt Lucy’s return. You can say 
you came to keep me company this evening because 
I was alone,” 

* Julia, won’t you show the ring to your aunt?” 

“Oh no; she’d be very angry at my going to meet 
the gipsy, and having had my fortune told the other 
day ; don’t say a word about it. Now we must part ; 
this is your shortest way home.” 

Though no suspicions were excited or questions 
asked, yet Julia did not enjoy the possession of her 
ring as much as she had expected. It was impossi- 
ble to wear it without risk of observation, and so, 
locking it up carefully in her little writing-desk for 
future use, she only now and then ventured a stealthy 
glance at the hidden treasure. 

A month passed, and again Beatrice was requested 
to accompany her friend to the wood. 

“I wonder will she be satisfied with one shilling,” 
said Julia, “’tis all I have. Aunt was so angry 
about the last half-sovereign that I could not ask 
her for more.” 

“I’mso glad you told her,”’ replied Beatrice ; “ did 
you show the ring?” 

“Oh no! I never can do that now. 
to confess, even to you, but she took me so by sur- 
prise, asking what I had done with my money, that 
all I could think of saying was that I had lost it.” 


I’m ashamed 


“Oh, Julia! how could you tell an untruth ?” 

“Yes, I knew you’d be shocked; but what else 
could I do in the hurry of the moment? It’s very 
hard to keep a secret and stick exactly to truth. 
You understand now, that if I showed the ring, and 
told the real story, aunt Lucy would never think 
well of me again. So my plan is, if the woman is 
not satisfied with a shilling, to give her back the 
ring, and end the whole matter; then no one need 
be the wiser.” 

Beatrice having nothing to urge against this, they 
set off at once to the meeting place. But soon all 
their hopes were disappointed by the gipsy’s refusal 
to receive the ring. “No, no, young ladies, a bar- 
gain’s a bargain. I never go back of my word, and 
I expect you ‘ll keep your part of theagreement. Ten 
shillings more I must have now, the rest after.” 

“T have but one shilling,” said Julia, dolefully. 

**Do you think I believe a young lady like you has 
not plenty of money, or that she could not easily get 
it? All I can say is, if I’m not paid my just debt 
I’ll go to the big house and speak to Mr. May.” 

“Oh please don’t tell papa, and I’ll try to have 
it for you to-morrow!” 

“Well, I’ll give you till then; but if you fail, ’ll 
go to Mr. or Miss May.” 

All the way home Julia wept and sobbed, “Oh, 
what will become of me, dear Beatie? what shall 
I do? I wonder would she take anything but money, 
—books, boxes, orclothes, I could not give my locket, 
for it was mamma’s last present.” 

“Cheer up Julia, I have a few shillings, and by 
borrowing a little from Lotty and Arthur we might 
perhaps gather enough.” 

“Thank you, Beatie; but be sure not to tell what 
it is for.” 

The promise was given, and Beatrice found some 
difficulty in collecting the money, never having had 
occasion before to conceal anything from her brother 
and sister. Little Lotty was easily induced to lend 
her half-a-crown, but Arthur asked some troublesome 
questions first—he was her eldest brother, and al- 
most grown up—“I will trust you, Beatie,” he said 
at last, “for I’m sure you won’t use it for any wrong 
purpose.” 

Next day the gipsy’s demands were satisfied for 
another month. 

It was only a temporary relief, however; weeks 
glided on but too quickly, and again Julia’s debt 
became due. “I’ve got nothing this time, Beatie,” 
she said; “the best plan is to keep away from the 
wood. What is the use of going just to tell the 
woman I cannot pay? She would threaten as she 
did before.” 

Several days passed, during which Julia confined 
her walks to the garden and avenue; but one morn- 
ing, while gathering flowers, a peculiar-sounding 
cough attracted her attention to the back gate, and 





| there, leaning against the bars, was the dreaded gipsy. 
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Making a gesture of caution, Julia approached noise- 
lessly, and was greeted with these words, “ Ah, my 
young lady, you can’t get off so easily! I’m just 
going to speak to your aunt.” 

“Oh, please,” whispered poor Julia, “don’t ask 
for any more, I’ll run in for the ring, and you can 
keep the pound you’ve already got besides.” 

“No, miss, that won’t do, I must have money ; but 
you shall have another chance. Meet me in the wood 
to-morrow, and bring ten shillings; if not I shall 
pay your aunt a visit in the evening.” 

“T’ll try,” replied Julia. “But oh, do go now, 
or you’ll be observed !” 

“ Julia, Julia, why are you so long about bringing 
the flowers!” called Miss May, from the drawing- 
room window. “I’m waiting to arrange them. And 
who was that I saw turn into the shrubbery?” 

‘* Here are some roses, aunt, and I’ll go for more,” 
answered Julia, rushing in, her face flushed, and her 
hands trembling with excitement; “’twas only an 
old woman asking for money.” 

“Oh, a beggar! I wonder she did not come to the 
hall-door.’” Julia ran hastily to the garden, and 
Miss May thought no more of the matter. 

Another consultation with Beatrice was held that 
evening, but her resources were exhausted. “ Let me 
tell Arthur,” she proposed, “he will advise us 
rightly.” 

“Oh no! not Arthur of all people, he is too gocd. 
I would not for the world he knew I had said what 
was not true.” 

“ But, Julia, there is One perfectly good who heard 
you.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” she answered, impatiently ; 
“T can’t help that now, it’s done; the question is, how 
am I to get out of the matter. There is only one 
way; my locket must go.” 

“ Julia dear, how could you part with that? Is not 
your mother’s likeness inside, and her hair?” 

“Yes; but I can’t help it, Beatie.” 

Next morning Julia took her precious locket out of 
the box, where it lay rolled in French wadding, and, 
looking long and tenderly at the sweet face within, 
thought, as she gazed on those eyes that seemed to 
smile with such a calm truthful expression, how 
grieved the poor mother would have felt could she 
have known the life of deceit her daughter had been 
leading for the last three months. “I can’t bear it,” 
said the girl, hastily shutting the box. “Mamma, 
mamma, perhaps you are really looking down at your 
child, and think she does not care about you.” Julia 





wept long and bitterly. “I cannot part with it,” she 
sobbed; “better tell all to aunt Lucy, even though 
papa will be so grieved; yes, I am resolved!” Julia 
dried her eyes, and hastened down to breakfast, in- 
tending afterwards to confess everything to her aunt, 
but, to her surprise, found a third person seated at 


the table. 
(Zo be concluded.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


152. What words of John Baptist would imply 
that the Roman soldiers were guilty of both cruelty 
and injustice in order to extort money from the 
Jews ? 

153. Where does St. Paul blame the Jews for 
causing the Gentiles to blaspheme God, through 
their bad lives ? 

154, What words were especially commanded to 
be written on the door-posts by the Israelites in 
order that they should ever bear them in mind? 

155. What influence had the raising of Lazarus 
from the dead upon the Jews? 

156. What place seems to have been the great 
resort of the Christians during the time of the first 
persecution of the Church ? 

157. Quote a passage which shows that, though at 
first the Thessalonians were unwilling to reeeive the 
teaching of St. Paul, yet that afterwards they became 
remarkable for their faith. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 448, 

142. “ For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they twain 
shall be one flesh.” The same words being spoken 
by Adam (Gen. ii. 24) and by our Lord as God’s com- 
mand (Matt. xix. 5). 

143. “ Judas saith unto Jesus (not Iscariot), Lord, 
how is it thou wilt manifest Thyself unto us and 
not unto the world ? ” (John xiv. 22.) 

144, “As then he that was born after the flesh 
persecuted him that was born after the spirit ” (Gal. 
iv. 29). 

145. St. Peter, in his first sermon to the Jews 
(Acts ii. 30). 

146. “ He paweth in the valley: he goeth on to 
meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear; neither 
turneth he back from the sword ; he saith among the 
trumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth the battle afar 
off” (Job xxxix, 21—26), 
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WHEN WORK IS DONE. 


"ER meadow-lands and flowery lea Back from the fields the cattle come, 
The fading sunlight passes, The oft-trod pathway taking; 

4° and rippling waves dance tremblingly And bees flit by with lazy hum, 

O’er nodding grasses. The flowers forsaking. 
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And now the trees, gold-tipped with light, 
Fantastic shades are flinging ; 
And wearied birds their silent flight 
Are nest-ward winging. 


Already, seeking quiet home, 
The sons of toil have wended, 
For night is near, and rest has come, 
And labour ’s ended. 


Beyond the hills the dying day 
Hides all the blue with blushes ; 
Then, like a babe that’s tired with play, 


The worn world hushes; 
* * * * & * 


Thus ends the day, so peacefully, 
So free from moan or sighing, 
With such a flood of light, that we 

Scarce know ’tis dying. 


And we lament not, for we know 
Another day must follow ; 
Again the golden beams will glow 
O’er hill and hollow. 


So, too, on us may eve-tide creep, 
Calm, radiant, free from sorrow ; 
As wearied children may we sleep 
To wake to-morrow ! 





THEIR SUMMER DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” ‘“‘ THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ACROSS THE 
PLAIN,” ETC,, ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—THE MAY FAMILY. 

R. MAY was the manager of a large 
warehouse in the City. He was a 
rather handsome man, who was proud 
of having worked his way from shop- 
bey upwards, and of being the owner of 

a well-furnished house, in which he lived, and of two 
or three unfurnished houses whitch were comfortably 
let, and cost little for repairs. He liked talking 
about his means, and of what he could advance any- 
one if he chose to do so, ot might speculate,- given 
a sufficiently strong temptation. In his domestic 
circle he was inclined to be tyrannical; thought his 
wife spent too much money both on her own and her 
daughter’s dress, and that she had ridiculous notions 
about trying to be “ genteel,” and hiding what they 
had been, a fact which he thought only enhanced the 
credit of being what they were. ‘It is not what one 
is that matters,” he would try to impress upon her, 
“but what one has. Look at the Carrs, they set up 
for being gentlefolks, and haven’t a penny to bless 
themselves with; what the better are they for a lot 
of fine friends they can’t afford to feed, and who 
won’t receive ’em at their houses because they ’re 
too shabby, unless they know beforehand they won’t 
be disgraced.” 

“But I only wish Marie went out as those Carr 
girls do,” said Mrs. May. ‘ She’d marry well in no 
time, with her appearance, and playing well, as she 
does.” 

“T don’t want her to marry,” growled Mr. May; 
“she’s only a baby yet, and she’s got a good home, 
let her stick to it these ten years—time enough to 
marry then. She won’t have to go begging for a 
husband—a nice-looking lass, with a few hundreds 
to call her own some day. And mind you, Mary 
Ann, if I find any young men dangling about here, 


looking at my girl, I’li eject them! so don’t you let | 








| them, I like her at home, and she shan’t marry the 


finest man that ever breathed yet a while, not for 
many a day; and don’t go dressing her up quite so 
fine, it’s only putting ridiculous notions into her 
head, and what’s the use of them I should like to 
know ?” 

This question being altogether unanswerable, Mrs. 
May maintained a discreet silence, and Mr. May con- 
sidered he had the best of the argument. From the 
above remarks two things may be correctly inferred 
—first, that Mr. May was well-to-do, which he was; 
he considered himself that. he ought to have been a 
partner in-what he usually called “our concern” in 
the City, but his employers probably thought other- 
wise, for though they trusted him thoroughly, and 
were quite ready to acknowledge his inestimable 
value, they were not ready to take him into partner- 
ship. Nevertheless, he had an excellent salary; did 
pretty much as he liked, for he was an excellent 
business man; and as he had never lived up to his 
income, and always had had a keen eye for good 
and safe investments, he had managed to make his 
savings bear excellent interest; and his employers 
would probably have been not a little surprised if 
they could have known that their manager had saved 
so as to be worth certainly double the salary they 
paid him. The next thing to be inferred was, that 
he was fond and proud of his daughter, and he was 
fonder of her than of anybody else in the world, and 
proud of her in a good hearty, natural manner—not 
as his wife was proud of her, because she cut out the 
Carrs, “who thought too much of themselves,” and 
looked well in the finery heaped upon her back, and 
was a living proof that Mr. May had a purse of which 
Mrs. May knew how to untie the strings, and because 
she might some day marry well, and so raise the 
family dignity, and excite the envy of everybody she 
knew, and especially of the Carrs—no; Mr. May was 
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proud of her because he considered that she was a 
fine girl and a good one, and because her pretty face 
made his home bright and his life happy, and because 
he considered that as a daughter she was a credit to 
him, and as a woman would be a credit to her sex. 

Mrs. May had been a handsome woman in her 
day, and still was one, though here and there among 
the abundant brown hair—which she was so proud of 
telling her friends ‘‘ was every bit her own ”—a few 
grey hairs might be seen. She was more vulgar at 
heart than her husband, because she was ashamed of 
what she had been, which he was not, and always 
trying to be “genteel”—she dearly loved the 
odious word. She was very angry when she remem- 
bered that the Carrs had been her lodgers in the 
days when Mr. May was but poorly off, and they 
were struggling after the position they had now 
happily attained, 

“Those Carrs,’ she called them, and she remem- 
bered disdainfully how poor they had been, and how 
thankful they were not to be pressed for rent, and for 
any kindnesses she was able to show them. 
a kind-hearted woman, and had been very good to 
them, and did all she could to smooth their evident 
poverty; and she would have felt as kindly as ever 
towards them if they had still required her help, 
but as they did not, and as, in spite of the shabby 
house in which they lived, and the cheap dowdy 
clothes they wore, they yet maintained a certain 
position among people she could never hope to know, 
“who thought themselves mighty fine and above 
her,” as she expressed it, why, she felt spiteful towards 
the Carrs. Nothing could have made her own that 
the girls were good-looking, or fit to hold a candle to 
her own girl, and as she did not scruple to remark to 
their mother, “it was such a pity they did not play” 
(there had never been any spare cash to pay for 
music-lessons, or even to hire a piano until lately), 
but for all this she would not have given up visiting 
them for the world; and the Carrs, remembering her 
kindness of old, always received her cordially, and 
invited Mary May to their parties; and she liked to 
tell the acquaintance she had made in these her 
latter and prosperous days that “her friends the 
Carrs were descended from very grand folk, and 
that Mr. Carr was a perfect gentleman.” 

Mrs. May was fond of both her children—most fond 
of her good-looking son, in spite of his ne’er-do-weel 
proclivities, and of all the quarrels he caused between 
herself and her husband, and the annoyance his 
Bohemian-like habits gave her, but prouder of her 
daughter. 

It was no wonder that she was proud of her 
daughter. She was a mere girl as yet—sixteen or 
seventeen at most——but how beautiful she was! There 
was no other word for it than beautiful, and yet it 
seemed a pity to apply it to her, for it was only 
physical beauty she possessed, as yet at any rate (for 
she was young enough to develop as time and Provi- 


She was 





dence willed it), A tall girl with a round slight figure 
and a face and head that were simply glorious. An 
oval face, with deep violet-blue eyes, and long lashes 
drooping low over them, a perfect mouth, with full 
red lips, and cheeks that looked as if the roses slept 
upon them, and a quantity of golden-brown hair that 
was altogether golden in the sun. Could a more 
lovely face be made of earthly material? And yet 
there was something that often spoilt it—a wrong 
expression, a dash of vulgarity, a terrible self-con- 
sciousness that was always secretly applauding her- 
self, and an ever-watching anxiety, or rather ever- 
lasting thirst for admiration. And, besides this, she 
was not a lady—so evidently not one in spite of all 
the silks and stuffs, and becoming garments (often 
well chosen) her mother heaped upon her, and in 
spite of her carefully-studied manners and brilliant 
musical gifts, that ske always resembled a precious 
stone with an obvious flaw in it. She knew instine- 
tively—though even to herself she would not have 
acknowledged it—that this was the case, and she tried 
hard to overcome it, speaking carefully, and studying 
those things in which the well-bred delighted, and 
copying their ways and manners as nearly as possible, 
checking her natural flow of spirits, trying to be sub- 
dued and refined and self-possessed, as Alice Carr in all 
her poverty and shabbiness was, or to be easily lively, 
as was some envied being she saw at a flower-show 
yesterday, or overheard talking the day before. And 
she succeeded fairly well, and she was a graceful and 
a very pretty girl, in whom much might be forgiven. 
But she had worse faults than the one described—she 
was not always truthful; she did not deliberately tell 
stories, far from it, but if a tempting fib came in 
her way which could be of help to her, she would tell 
it; and, moreover, she could not help thinking that 
she possessed much greater refinement of mind and 
manner than her parents, and she was ashamed of 
them. Those parents, who, with all their faults, 
were so proud of her,and fond too! Yes, she was 
very much ashamed of them, and still more was she 
ashamed of the days she remembered (for she had 
been a child of ten or twelve at the time), when 
the Carrs lived with them as lodgers, and her mother, 
good thrifty housewife, assisted openly with the 
housework, and devoutly did she wish that her father 
would not so persistently make reference to those 
days, both before people and behind their backs. 
She had brought her mother to a proper sense of 
shame in such matters, and what her left hand did 
now in the way of domestic usefulness her right hand 
knew not; and her mother did try to look, and dress, 
and behave like a lady, and how egregiously she 
failed her daughter saw keenly enough, but still she 
appreciated the effort, which her father would have 
Then 
there was her brother, he was a terrible drawback, 
Marie thought—her name was Mary, but she thought 
that most beautiful of feminine names common and 


scorned to make, and hoped for better things. 
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ugly, and was careful to spell and pronounce it Marie, 
and with many pains and much practice had taught 
her mother to do the same, and gradually all her 
friends adopted it. Her father absolutely refused. 
“She was christened plain Mary,” he said, “and 
Mary I mean to call her. I hate Frenchified tom- 
foolery.” Yes, that brother was a terrible draw- 
back, with his loud voice and dreadful ways, and 
knack of getting into scrapes; besides, he laughed at 
her, and saw through all her tricks and ways, and 
longings after impossibilities, and pride and vanity. 

“The drift of it all is,” he said, one day, “that 
Polly—he used to “stroke her up the wrong way, and 
make her feathers stand on end,” as he expressed it 
by calling her Polly—“ thinks she’s born to marry 
a lord, and she wants to polish us all up in case he 
should arrive any morning when she’s not in the 
way to keep us in order and see we don’t disgrace 
her.” 

‘She may take my word for it that she ’ll marry 
neither lord nor commoner for many a long year,” 
said Mr. May. : 

Marie said nothing, only bent over her Words- 
worth—she was fond of poetry, and could say yards 
of it by heart—only bent over her book and thought 
the more. 

“T wonder if those Carr girls will get off,” said 
Mrs. May to Marie that same morning. “I shouldn’t 
think they would.” 

“TI don’t know,’ Marie answered; “they see so 
many nice men.” 

**T should like you to get well married first,” said 
Mrs. May, to whom the aim and end of woman’s life 
was a husband. 

“T couldn’t marry any one but a gentleman.” 

“Of course you couldn’t,” Mrs. May replied, and 
on this point she was as decided as her daughter. 

It was about a week after this conversation that 
Mr. May received a letter one morning, which he 
read through and put into his pocket, and considered 
over and read again, and then spoke his mind. 

“I’ve a letter here from Patty—my sister Patty 
at Westbrook—and she wants our Mary to go and 
spend a month or two with her, and so she’d better 
go,” he said. 

“It’s right in the country, isn’t it?” asked Mrs. 
May. “ Why, what’s the use of that ?” 

“So dull,” said Marie, poutingly. 

“It’s a very pretty place, very, and she wants 
Mary to go, and that’s enough. I don’t like parting 
with my girl for any one, but Patty’s been a good 
woman all her life, and she’s asked her to go, and 
she’d better doit. Besides, Patty’s getting old, and 
she’s very comfortably off, and I don’t suppose she’ll 
forget the time when she was not so, and her husband 





opened the shop in Westbrook, and would never have 
been able to stock it if I hadn’t got him credit and 
been security for him.” 

“Shop!” said Marie, “ does she keep a shop?” 

** No, she sold the business long ago, and lives in 
a comfortable house just out of the town, and she’s 
respected and visited by all the gentry of the 
place.” 

** Patronised!” said Marie, scornfully. 

“No she isn’t, miss, for she’s as good as any of 
them, and pays her way, and hasn’t any stuck-up 
notions. Look here, Mary Ann, you better set about 
getting Mary ready, and I’ll see her off on Monday.” 

‘She ’ll want two or three new things ——” 

“ What for?” he asked, angrily. ‘“ Who’s going 
to see her down there? and she won’t go anywhere 
excepting to church on Sunday, and there she’d 
better say her prayers, and not think about her 
things.” 

“It'll be so dull,” said Marie, half ready to cry, 
“to go away just in the summer.” 

“ Well, that’s just the time for the country.” 

« And so dull for me,” said Mrs. May. 

Then Mr. May was touched. ‘ Never mind, Mary 
Ann, we will have a jaunt together; it’s no use 
having means and not enjoying oneself.” 

If Mr. May made up his mind toa thing it was 
done; so the following Monday morning saw Marie, 
with her two boxes of finery, on her way to West- 
brook. 

“T shall read all the books I can get from the cir- 
culating library—for I.suppose there will be one in 
the town—to make the time pass quickly,” she told 
her mother; “and, mamma,” she added, “don’t let 
Fred bring any of his horrid acquaintances home 
while I am away, and after a little while say you are 
not well, and want me home.” 

And then Marie went on her way to Westbrook as 
fast as the express train could take her, and wondered 
how she should manage, even with the help of the 
circulating library, to pass away the time. She little 
thought how easy a task she would find it, nor how— 
small as the incidents might seem at first sight— 
Westbrook, with its wooded ways and running streams, 
and quaint little houses, was destined to live for ever 
in her memory. Dreaming nothing of all this, she 
went drearily on, yet noted with inward satisfac- 
tion, that the old lady in the corner, and the middle- 
aged man and his wife on the other side, and the 
little girl to the left of them, and the woman who 
looked as if she had had a world of trouble—all 
in turn directed long admiring looks towards the 
beautiful face that tried to look unconscious, and 
absorbed with the landscape without. 

(To be continued.) 
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WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS 


BY THE REV. W. 


in which the word “Affliction” is men- 
tioned. In this way I trust some useful 
iessons may be taught the reader whom 
God may have pleased to visit with 
affliction. I confine myself to those passages in 
which the word is mentioned, because I wish my 
paper to be kept within due bounds. What the 
Bible says about affliction, as used of all suffering 
of body or mind which God sends to man, would 
occupy not one paper but several. In limiting 
myself to passages in which the English word— 
which expresses very well the significance of the 
Hebrew and Greek words most frequently thus 





rendered—the field is much smaller; but if the | 


lessons taught are not exhaustive, it is hoped they 
may be easily remembered and prayerfully laid to 
heart. 

I. God’s attitude towards those in affliction. 


It is evident, I think, from the whole tenor of | 


Scripture that God sends affliction. We are moral 
beings, undergoing a process of education; every- 
thing that happens us is sent by God, with the 
object of making those moral natures more perfect, 
more fit for communion with Him in time and 
eternity. Believing ina God whom we know not 
only to be our Creator but our Father, we cannot 
think of His sending affliction in a spirit of caprice, 
or with the view of punishment in which there is 
no element of warning or conviction. “Is any 
among you afflicted?” You may be sure you are 
so for good. We have a text (Lamentations iii. 
33) which tells us distinctly that God “ doth not 
afflict willingly, or grieve the children of men.” It 
is not God’s will that you should be afflicted as 
youare. On the contrary, He Himself suffers in 
the person of His Son, and therefore in His own 
nature, for we read in Isaiah lxiii. 9, ‘‘ In all their 
affliction He was afflicted.’ He suffers when you 
suffer. His Son suffered on earth in order that 
we might look upon affliction in its true light, 
accept it in the spirit in which it is sent, and 
benefit by the lessons it is meant to teach. In 


ther the principal passages in the Bible | 


ABOUT AFFLICTION. 


W. TULLOCH, B.D., KELSO, 


by reason of sin is the inheritance of the race; 
nay, further, we can often connect it with our own 
or others’ personal transgression. We feel that not 
only has humanity broken the law of its being, 
but that we have broken the laws of our being ; 
and in consequence of sin, we are suffering that 
which none can suffer for us. 

Yet we find that affliction is not only sent to 
those who are openly sinful or glaringly wicked; 
the righteous are enveloped in the universal dark- 
ness sin has caused. ‘“ Many are the afflictions of 
the righteous,” says the Psalmist (Psalm xxxiv. 19). 
No one can explain the mystery which this sug- 
gests, but we may be sure that it is for some good 
and wise purpose—the deepening of faith, the 
purification of life, the cultivation of real Christian 
grace. 

But while God thus sends affliction, He pities 
and hears the cries of those whom He afflicts. In 
Psalm xxii. 24 we read, “He hath not despised nor 
abhorred the affliction of the afflicted; neither 
hath He hid His face from him; but when he 
cried unto Him, He heard.” Let suffering ones 
not despair, and think God’s face entirely hid from 
them. If they will look up, they will see the 
divine face. If they will cry aloud in the midst of 
their sorrow God will hear ; and this fact should 
be a cause of rejoicing not only upon our part, 
but on the part of heaven and earth—“ Sing, O 
Heavens, and be joyful O Earth, and break forth 


| into singing, O mountains, for the Lord hath com- 





forted his people, and will have mercy upon his 
afflicted” (Isaiah xlix. 13). 

There is one affliction particularly mentioned by 
name with which God is represented as dealing 
tenderly—that, viz., which is caused by poverty— 
“He delivereth the poor in his affliction, and 
openeth their ears in oppression” (Job xxxvi. 15). 

II. Our feelings in affliction. 

Let us now look at our feelings when suffering 
from affliction, when we (to glance for a moment 


| at some of the imagery applied to it in the Scrip- 


affliction we are to look beyond ourselves and our | 
| and drink the water of affliction (Isa. xxx. 20); 


suffering, and find their cause in sin. Sin is often 
the cause—sometimes the sin of others—affliction 
the effect. The latter is the bitter fruit which the 
former as seed yields. 
(xxx. 15) we find the two closely connected : 


In the book of Jeremiah | 


“Why criest thou for thine affliction? thy sorrow | 


is incurable for the multitude of thine iniquity; 
because thy sins were increased I have done these 
things unto thee.” As we groan under its burden 


ture) are tossed with its tempests (Isa. liv. 11); 
when we are made to eat the bread (Deut. xvi. 3) 


when we have to pass through its furnace (Isa. 
xlviii. 10); are bound in affliction and iron (Ps. evii. 
10), and holden in its cords (Job xxxvi.8). The 
language in which its significance is thus expressed 
prepares us for a common feeling in regard to it, 
and which makes the Psalmist cry, ‘‘ Wherefore 
hidest thou thy face, and forgettest our affliction 
and our oppression (Ps. xliy. 24.) It is natural 
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that in the first intensity of our anguish we should | 
think that God has hid His face from us, and as 
the days go on, and no relief comes, that He had 
forgotten what He sent us. A cry after Him rises 
to our lips; we pray for compassion, that He would 
remember us, and again look upon us, saying, 
“Turn thou upon me, and have mercy upon me, 
for I am desolate and afflicted.” With this cry 
there comes the conviction that God hears us, that 
He will answer us, that He will save his afflicted 
people (Ps. xviii. 27,) that He will maintain their 
cause (Ps. cx]. 12). And then, as we reach a higher 
spiritual elevation, there dawns upon us the con- 
sciousness that even in our affliction, even in 
sending us this bitter bread to eat, God is just and 
faithful with us, and we can say with the Psalmist, 
“T know that thy judgments are right, and that 
thou in faithfulness hast aflicted me” (Ps. cxix. 75). 
Then comes to us the consciousness that our afflic- 
tion is sent for some good purpose, and this makes 
us ask what the Bible says about 

Til. The results of affliction. 

It makes us feel how dead our spiritual life has 
been, how poor our aspirations, how weak our 
faith, how worthless pur works. From the depths 
of our suffering we cry, with the Psalmist, “I am 
afilicted very much, quicken me, O Lord, according 
to thy word ” (Ps. cxix. 107). It is in the dark hour 
of calamity we come to see the reality of life, the 
necessity of having that new heart born within us 
which will beat true to God in whatever He sends 
us, the necessity of having our dead life revived, 
of having the smouldering ashes of our love 
fanned into a warm flame by the breath of God’s 
spirit, of having that faith in God which will keep 
us from doubt and despair when the billows of 
affliction heave high around us, which will make 
us in weakness fly to God, who has promised to 
be our strength in the hour of seeming defeat and 
danger, to repair to God who is our fortress, in the 
day of affliction to God who is our refuge (Jer. 
xvi. 19). It isa blessed result when it makes us 
do this; when it drives us from the vain pursuits 
and the illusive comforts of the world to seek com- 
fort in God’s Word (Ps. exix. 49, 50), and which 
makes us say Jong afterwards, with the Psalmist, 
when our pain has lost somewhat of its poignancy 
and our grief some of its bitterness, “ Unless thy 
law had been my delight I should then have 
perished in mine affliction ” (Ps. exix. 92). Driven 
to God’s Word, we not only find therein comfort 
and consolation, but we find a light to guide us 
in our future path. We begin to measure our- 
selves anew by its teaching, to obey its command- 
ments, and to walk in the path it sets before us. 
It makes us turn from sin to goodness, and to say 
again, with the author of the 119th Psalm (ver. 67), 
‘« Before I was afflicted I went astray, but now I 





have kept thy word; ’’ and also (verse 71), “It was 


good for me that I was afflicted, that I might learn 
thy statutes.” In His Word we find that which 
we cannot find elsewhere. “Is any among you 
afflicted?” Let him study and read that word. 
To how many afflicted souls has the word of God 
brought comfort and consolation! how many has 
it led to the cross of the Afflicted One! May it be 
said of all afflicted ones as of the Thessalonians, 
* Ye became followers of the Lord, having received 
the word in much affliction, with joy of the Holy 
Ghost” (Thess. i. 6). Surely it is worth while to 
be bound in its cords, if through this suffering we 
come to know the Great Deliverer, to pass through 
its fiery furnace, if afterwards we once and for ever 
become followers of Christ! And as the result of 
this the current of our being flows smoothly on. 
Whatever our external lot, “ we faint not.’ Every- 
thing external may be takenfromus. The outward 
man may perish, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day (2 Cor. iv. 16), for our affliction, which 
in comparison with the ages of eternity, is of a 
mere momentary character, and is light in com- 
parison with the exceeding weight of glory which 
is to be our portion therein, and which this 
very afiliction worketh for us. The afflictions of 
this world cannot really harm us, for our home 
is not of this world; we do not look at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen, for the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen are eternal 
(2 Cor. iv. 18). This, then, should be the great re- 
sult of affliction: in this world it ought to make us 
followers of Christ; it ought to fit us for receiving 
in the world to come an eternal weight of glory. 
We now ask what, according to Scripture, is 
IV. Our duty in affliction. It becomes us to 
humble ourselves, to practise humility. When 
Manasseh repented, driven to penitence by aftlic- 
tion, he humbled himself (2 Chron. xxxiii. 12). If 
at any time we should feel humble it is when we 
are in pain which we cannot relieve, in sorrow 
which we cannot dispel. In the day when we feel 
that the chastening hand of the Almighty is upon 
us, we do well to humble ourselves in the dust 
before him, and while recognising His power and 
our weakness, His greatness and our insignificance, 
like Manasseh in affliction, to beseech the Lord our 
God (2 Chron. xxxiii. 12), to follow the injunction 
of the holy apostle St. James (v.13), “Is any among 
you afflicted? let him pray.” It is in prayer to 
God that the afflicted soul will learn to rise above 
its affliction. If it cannot forget it altogether, if it 
cannot put the dark shadow from its path, if it 
cannot altogether remove the dull heavy pain from 
the heart, yet it will learn to recognise that God 
has sent the affliction for some good. It will look 
beyond this transitory temporal scene to where, in 
an unchanging eternity, the soul will have all its 
pains taken away, and shall dwell in that rest 
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which remaineth for the people of God. The 
afflicted one will rise from his or her knees with 
some of God’s light upon the face, and with the 
calmness of resignation in the demeanour, resolved 


to obey the apostle Paul’s injunction, and to | 


“endure afflictions” (2 Tim. iv. 5). Is any among 
youaftlicted? Let him by humilityand prayer learn 
to endure—learn one of the highest of Christian 
duties, that of resignation. But we not only have 
a duty to ourselves in affliction, we have a duty to 
others whom we recognise to be passing through 
its furnaces. We should be pitiful towards them, 
seeking to make their burden as light to bear as 
we can. We are in no way to oppress them 
(Prov. xxii. 22). “To him that is afflicted pity 
should be shown from his friend” (Job vi. 14). Let 
us have pity upon those who are poor, who are 
confined to beds of suffering, who are mourning 
for the loss of those they love. How we could 
cheer the great multitude of those in affliction, by 
extending our compassionate pity towards them, 
by kind consideration, by kind words and actions; 
for all pity, if it be real and genuine, must take a 
practical form. ‘This is one of the essentials of 
pure and undefiled religion. “Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world” 
(St. James i. 27). Obey this injunction, and you 
will be truly religious in the real sense of the term. 
In the beautiful words of one of the Scottish 
paraphrases— 
** Let such as feel oppression’s load 
Thy tender pity share, 
And let the helpless homeless poor, 
Be Thy peculiar care. 
** Go, bid the hungry orphan be 
With thy abundance blest, 
Invite the wanderer to thy gate, 
And spread the couch of rest. 





* Let him who pines with piercing cold, 
By thee be warmed and cloth 

Be thine the blessful task to ms 
The downcast mourner glad. 








“ Then, bright as morning 
In peace and joy thy da; 
And glory from the Lord : 
Shall shine on all thy ways.’ 





hall come forth, 


Thus, to visit and care for those in affliction is a 
sacred duty, and I am sure all who know what it 
is to do so will learn that itis also a sacred joy. 
Thus acting, we shall learn something of the all- 
pitiful nature of Christ, and in our helprulness to 
others like Him to forget ourselves. “Is any 
among you afflicted?” ‘Try this antidote,and you 
will find while you are engaged in endeavouring 
to lessen the burden of others your own burden 
namelessly lightened; and in attending to the 
wants of others that your whole nature has been 
improved and disciplined and prepared for the 
higher life upon which all of us hope to enter when 


| we die. 


V. Conclusion. 

From what the Bible says about affliction let us 
then learn these lessons :—Our own duty under it 
—humility, prayerfulness, resignation; our duty 
towards those in afiliction — compassion and 
practical kindness. Let us look upon it as sent by 
God for our good; let us pray that it may work 
that good for which it is sent within us. While 
we cry for mercy, may we cry for God’s quickening 
spirit to revive our fallen natures, and may we 
find refuge and comfort in His word. Ifwe are 
not in affliction just now, the day will surely come 
when we shall be. Oh, may it then cause us to 
seek God, to turn aside from the paths of error 
into holiness, to become followers of the ever- 
blessed Jesus, so that on earth we may say, 
‘“‘Before I was afflicted I went astray, but now I 
have kept Thy word” (Psalm cxix. 67), so that we 
may prepare ourselves for inheriting the crown 
given to the soldiers of the Cross, and looking baek 
upon all our past, as we consider the way in which 
we have been led, may it be given us in heaven 
to say it was “good for me that I was aiilicted” 
(Psalm exix. 71). 








FUTURITY. 


mL 
q 7\HE silent hours are creeping, 
The darkness is around, 
~ And thought is onward sweeping 
To that abyss profound, 
That opens on unending, 
Where cloudy oceans sway, 
And misty skies descending, 


Meet somewhere far away. 


Tn some obscure horizon, 


Between a sea 


and sky, 


> PpcINne 





And reason dimly hovers, 

On vapoury billows tossed, 
Amid the dusk that covers 

That gulf where thought is lost. 


What hast thou in thy shadow, 
O dread Futurity ? 
Close veiled in light or darkness, 
What hast thou there for me? 
In hope and fear awaiting, 
With eager, anxious eye, 
I see the mist abating 
That veils the nearer sky. 
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The far-off all unknowing, 
That hides eternal Day ; 
The nearer only showing, 
And step by step, my way. 
What will the future bear me 
Upon her dusky wing ? 
How will I onward fare me— 
What will the morning bring ? 


My heart, why should it vex thee, 
What need of anxious care? 


Why that unknown perplex me ?>— 
I know my God is there. 
JI know not, but He knows it, 
That is enough for me, 
Therefore until He shows it 
I would not wish to see. 


And though my flight supernal 
Be lost in mazes dim— 
God, infinite, eternal, 


I am but lost in Him. J. Hure. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 









) i CHAPTER XL 
; ALL SORTS OF VISITORS. 
HE mill was besieged for a few 
‘“y days after Mark’s accident. 
Friends and neighbours came 
SS ~ from far and near to inquire, 
Ww Ath ) and Mr. Gay found the truth 
‘ as es, » of the French saying, that “A 
: AR good name is better than a 
‘hy golden girdle.’ He had been 
always ready to help both rich and poor, 
and they, in return, would gladly have 
aided him. 

Mr. Worthington was amongst the 
first visitors, and he took advantage of 
the opportunity offered to read Mark a little ser- 
mon on the text that His Heavenly Father loved 
those whom he chastened, and that his accident 
was doubtless meant for some good purpose. Mark 
yielded to be “preached to,” as he phrased it, by 





the rector, because he considered it a part of that | 


good man’s duty; but he kicked against the advice 
of his other visitors. While his conscience told 
him that had Mr. Worthington known all, he might 
have said more with effect, and that he might have 
listened, he grew restive under the slow torture of 
Solomon’s rebukes, who, knowing much, sought to 
become a sort of father confessor, to discover more, 

“‘Let bygones be bygones, Jerusha,” said Solomon, 
when he had paid his visit to Mark, and was having 
some tea with her and Janey. ‘ You remember our 
last meeting.” 

“T should think I did,” exclaimed Jerusha. 

“T haven’t changed my mind, my dear,” he 
added. 

“* Nor have I, cousin Solomon,’ she returned. 

When the miller came in to tea Solomon repeated 
the words, “ Let bygones be bygones, cousin Martin.” 

« By all means, Let us all forget the past, and begin 
again,” said Gay, heartily shaking Solomon’s hand. 

“But I haven’t changed my mind, cousin,” said 
Solomon. 


Janey looked from one to the other inquiringly, 
while the miller frowned, Rushy laughed, and Solomon 
glanced pertinaciously at her. Janey was neither 
speculative nor suspicious, so she did not attempt to 
discover the meaning of Solomon’s speeches. Her 
thoughts were with Mark. Although she had not 
seen him, she was constantly at the mill. On one 
pretence or other she came. Now it was to help 
Jerusha below stairs while she was waiting on Mark 
above ; anon to bring a message from Miss Martha, 
whose mind was too much bent on the cooking of 
dainties for the invalid to reflect on the messenger 
who bore them. Whatever the state of Mark’s heart, 
there was no doubt about Janéy’s. It beat slow or 
fast, according as he was worse or better, and when 
a message came to her from him, the little caged bird 
fluttered so to escape to him‘ that it nearly burst 
its prison. She was like a white butterfly hover- 
ing over a flower that she yet feared to alight 
upon. 

Mark, meanwhile, reflected and fretted. He ac- 
| knowledged that his accident saved him from 
| leaving home secretly, and going to sea with Captain 
| Dangerfield, yet he hated being confined to his 
|} room. Mr. Worthington’s advice, his father’s ten- 
derness, Jerusha’s readings, were not without effect 
one day; buta letter from Dangerfield, or an inter- 
view with Levi or Chivers, or some other ally whom 
he chose to see, nullified it the next. It was of 
no comfort to him to be aware that it was his own 
fault, since he had not the courage to break through 
the meshes by which he was surrounded; make a 
clean breast of it, and stick to business, He some- 
times wished to do this; but he felt bound by that 
“honour,” said to exist even “among thieves,” not 
to desert his captain, and the crew that immediately 
surrounded him. Moreover, he felt obliged to make 
more money by illicit trade before he could pay his 
debts, and settle down to what was lawful. 

Rushy nursed him with untiring affection, glad to 
She knew him too well to 








| have him to herself. 


preach, but she interested him in books and thoughts 
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he had never before read or entertained, while she 
kept him cheerful by her natural wit and mirth. 

“I never thought you were so clever,” he said to 
her one day. 

“You see you have much to learn, brother,” she 
replied. 

“Others are finding it out. Dangerfield sends 
his compliments to my pretty, spirited sister,” he 
added. 

“T can’t return the compliment, for he is neither 
pretty nor spirited,” she rejoined. “I wonder how 
you can serve under such an ill-looking man. I 
asked Janey if she had a message for you, when she 
brought the jelly, and she said, ‘Oh no, thank you, 
but I hope he will soon be well” We are all getting 
very fond of Janey, even Miss Martha, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if she were to keep her after all.” 

«« And make her an heiress?” cried Mark. 

‘IT hope not, for then somebody would be after 
Beachton Villa, instead of its sweet white rose.” 

More temptations for unstable Mark. 

After a month’s restless, if salutary imprisonment, 
Mark was pronounced on the convalescent list. His 
leg was released from its splinters, and he was 
allowed to be helped down-stairs to a sofa in the 
sitting-room. All genuine women have a tender 
sympathy for lovers, so Rushy had invited Janey to 
tea on that occasion. The white butterfly was flit- 
ting about in the parlour, dusting and beautifying 
the china, books, and furniture, arranging the tea- 
things, and adding a particular rose to Jerusha’s 
nosegay, when Mark appeared, supported by his 
father on one side and a temporary crutch on the 
the other. Rushy followed with pillows and bolsters 
enough for a dozen broken legs. 

“Well, Janey, I am glad to see you again, and no 
mistake,” said Mark, as soon as he was properly 
arranged on the sofa—and nobody but himself knew 
the pain that arrangement caused him, ‘You and 
Miss Martha, and everybody indeed, have been very 
kind to me, and I hope I shall not forget it.” 

“T am very glad you are better, and—and—down- 
stairs again,’ replied Janey, putting her slender 
fingers in Mark’s hand, 

He held them affectionately a while, and seeing 
tears in the shy grey eyes, pressed them. The 
miller and Jerusha looked on approvingly, their eyes 
not quite dry. 

It was August, and rather cold, so there was a 
bright fire in the grate on Mark’s account. The tea- 
things were spread, the brass kettle was steaming 
and singing, the tortoiseshell cat was purring, and 
the three-legged “cat” was awaiting the buttered 
toast on the hearth-stone. Jerusha soon made the 
tea, and Tilly appeared with the toast. Janey asked 
to be allowed to boil an especially fresh egg provided 
for Mark, by the little sand-glass on the mantelpiece, 
and the miller said he didn’t see why he should not 
have an egg also. 





“T have put on my best coat in honour of the 
occasion,” he said. ‘So, Janey, if you boil it to 
a turn you don’t know what the effect may be.” 

They were thus engaged when there was a double 
knock at the front door. 

* Put in a couple more eggs, Janey,” said Mr. Gay ; 
and “ How provoking !” ejaculated Mark. 

It was Lieutenant Firman, who had called to 
inquire for Mark. He had been once before, when 
passing through Beachton with two of his men, but 
had not come in. Hearing his voice, Mr. Gay went 
out to ask him into the parlour. He was at once 
invited to tea, and accepted the invitation, intimat- 
ing that he was off duty for an hour or so, Although 
Mark thanked him cordially for his aid in time of 
need, the sight of his uniform somewhat damped 
the pleasure of his company. When he was duly 
introduced to Janey, and seated, however, his genial 
unpretending manners soon won upon Mark, and 
conversation flowed. 

Frank Firman did his best to enliven them. He 
had, apparently, seen a great deal of the world, 
and talked agreeably. He was, besides, naturally 
polite to women. He attended industriously to 
Jerusha’s tea-kettle, and waited on her and Janey 
unostentatiously ; that is to say, he did not make 
efforts at being polite as some do, against the grain, 
but was so instinctively. He also helped Mark, and 
saved Jerusha all possible trouble. In spite of this 
Mark was the only one who did not consider him 
*‘quite the pink of a young man.” He suddenly 
grew jealous of him, because he saw Janey casting 
shy glances at him across the tea-table, and fancied 
she was not so attentive to himself as usual. But a 
stranger who has seen something of life, and can talk 
easily, is ever a welcome guest in a country place, 
and Firman was not conceited enough to keep his 
experience to himself, or to consider it anything but 
ordinary knowledge. 

“ How do you like Muchsandy coast-guard station, 
after seeing so much of the world?” asked Mr. Gay. 

“ It is dreary enough, but a good situation for our 
work,” replied Firman. “ We can command the 
enemy.” 

« You’ve got a martello tower against Jack Frog 
soldier, and cruisers for Jack Frog smuggler,” laughed 
the miller, ‘ You’re not far from Dangerfield 
Grange, where Mark’s captain lives; and we ’ve got 
a cousin, Hasluck by name, down that way.” 

“ T have seenthem both. Very different characters 
I should think,” said Firman, looking at Mark, 

“ Very,” replied Mark, with an uneasy laugh, in 
which Rushy joined her clear treble. 

“You know them, Miss Gay?” asked Firman. 
** What do you think of them?” 

* Mustn’t ask Rushy,” said Mr. Gay, with a smile. 

‘Why not, father? I think Captain Dangerfield 
ugly and disagreeable, and cousin Solomon the oddest 
man that ever lived,” she said, frankly. 
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“ More candid than polite,” muttered Mark. 

At this juncture Miss Martha walked in, followed 
by Captain Bowles. 
ceeded by greetings and introductions. 

“Couldn’t get rid of the captain, so I brought 
him down here,” said Miss Martha. “ Glad to make 
your acquaintance, sir,” to Firman, “though you are 
against free-trade and I am all for the smugglers. 
Captain Bowles and you will agree.” 

“Captain Bowles!” ejaculated Firman, fixing 
his eyes on that gentleman, and again repeating 


2” 


There was a general stir, suc- 


“Captain Bowles ! 
“At your service, sir. 
Not uncommon where I was born,” said 


Anything remarkable ir 
my name? 
the captain, bristling. 

All eyes were turned upon him, for there was some 
curiosity respecting his antecedents, and he was the 
only man of that name in the neighbourhood. 

**T beg your pardon, sir. The name is familiar to 
me,” said Firman; then moving towards Jerusha, 
while the captain turned to Mark, he asked her, in 
an under-tone, where Captain Bowles lived. 

“At Woolleysheepfold,’ replied Jerusha; “at 
Lambswool Cottage. Not a very suitable name, 
though he is very kind-hearted.” 

She laughed, and showed her dimples and white 
teeth. “She would laugh at a feather, and cry at 
goose-down,” her father was wont to say. 

Firman appeared to forget Captain Bowles in ad- 
miration of the miller’s daughter, though he frequently 
looked at him. During the remainder of his stay he 
talked to her, while the others were more or less 
engaged with Mark. He was as much struck by her 
shrewd comprehensive remarks as by her good looks, 
and when he took leave of her thanked her for a 
happy two hours in a lonely life. She replied that 
all thanks were on their side. 

« Another conquest, Rushy? ” shouted Miss Martha, 
while Mr. Gay was yet seeing him off. “Now I’m 
not going to let you jilt Solomon.” 

« A fine good-looking young fellow, but wanting in 
manners. What business had he to repeat my name, 
and stare at me? Never heard his before in my life,” 
exclaimed Captain Bowles. 

« «A cat may look at a king,’” said Miss Martha. 
“He divided his attentions between you and the 


girls. He didn’t condescend to look at an old 
woman.” 
“You seemed to admire him enough, Janey,” 


whispered Mark. ‘I suppose you don’t care for one 
when one’s down.” 

“ Oh, Mark!” said Janey, with a reproachful glance, 
and by some accident the slender fingers again en- 
twined in his, and Miss Martha saw it. 





CHAPTER XII. 
DANGERFIELD GRANGE. 


THE coast-guard station of Muchsandy lay on one 


side Beachton, and Hollow Cove and Sandport on the | 





other. It was built on cliffs that overlooked a dreary 
extent of sandy waste as well as the sea. The houses 
were bare, and blackened with tar, which gave them 
a funereal appearance. They were of wood, and 
under some aspects looked like ribbed skeletons placed 
“up aloft” to terrify naughty vessels. With the 
exception of one small abode they were constructed 
in a block, barrack-wise, and had wild-looking gardens 
at their back, parcelled off and appropriated to each 
family. 

This abode was dedicated to the officers, and 
Firman claimed three rooms as his own, with the 
privilege of using the others when Captain Hard- 
castle was not there. The latter gentleman lived at 
Sandport, but came occasionally to gladden the hearts 
of his lieutenant and subalterns by a formal inqui- 
sition. 

It was hither that Firman returned after his 
cheerful visit at the mill, and he would, perhaps, 
have made invidious comparisons had he not had too 
much work on hand to set about them. Perhaps the 
trees would have been less mournful if they had 
found something to do or shelter; but the birds posi- 
tively declined to build in them. 

When Firman had seen his men, and parcelled out 
their night-work, as well as his own, he went into his 
sitting-room, and took to his desk. The room was 
not uncomfortable, though its furniture was none of 
the smartest, and it was bereft of ornaments. Firman 
had not been settled long enough to consider adorn- 
ment; but he had arranged his books, maps, and 
necessary papers with care, and knew where to find 
what he wanted at a moment’s notice—he was me- 
thodical, in short. A few photographs stood on the 
mantelpiece, one of which was that of a lady, who 
would have been pretty had the sun been propitious 
when she sat to that very uncertain limner; but 
either he or his assistant chemicals were not of the 
clearest on that occasion. It was to the original of 
this portrait that Firman began a letter with “ My 
dear mother,” and continued it with much rapidity, 
until he ended it as “ Your ever affectionate son.” 
He had acquired a habit of brevity, and had con- 
densed much information in the sheet of note-paper 
before him. After sketching the mill and its inmates 
with a few clear strokes, he had proceeded to say that 
a certain Captain Bowles had arrived during his 
visit, and had described him, and quoted all that he 
had said; then, without further comment, he pro- 
ceeded to ask his mother either to join him in his 
dreary dwelling, or to go into lodgings somewhere 
within his reach. He told her of the picturesque 
village of Woolleysheepfold, adding that he had 
no doubt lodging and living would be cheap 
there. 

When he had completed his letter he lay down on 
the somewhat hard sofa, and slept for a couple of 
hours. He was aroused by some of his men, to whom 
he gave orders to proceed to a certain spot along the 
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sandy flat below, while he walked over the cliffs. 
They were ali armed. 

The officer who had preceded him at Muchsandy 
had been killed by a fall over the cliffs when on duty, 
and, as is always the case after accidents, certain 
heaps of white lime had been multiplied to mark a 
path of safety. Firman had, therefore, no difficulty 
in finding his way, especially as the night was not 
very dark. When he had ended his beat on the 
rocks he came upon comparatively level grass-land, 
beyond the sandy wastes which bounded the shore, 
and about half a mile from the sea. Hence he 
reached a rough rutty road, leading past some pri- 
vate dwelling-place to the spot where he had ap- 
pointed to meet hismen. He had visited these parts 
previously by daylight, and had wondered at the 
strange lonely ancient house he had stumbled upon. 
It had been, apparently, an abode of some pretension 
in its time, but was falling to decay. It had looked 
to him wild and weird enough in sunshine; it ap- 
peared more so by starlight. It was surrounded by 
trees, amongst which were many ghostly poplars, and 
by hedges of yew, in which grotesque figures of birds 
had been cut years before that had never quite lost 
their unnatural shape, and looked almost more ghostly 
than the poplars, 

Firman was making his way down the stony grass- 
grown road, in the direction of the sea, when he was 
suddenly accosted by an authoritative ‘“‘ Who are 
you? what business have you here?” He felt assured 
that the ponderous figure which confronted him was 
the master of the mansion, and replied, quietly, “A 
coast-guardsman in Her Majesty’s service.” 

“What do you want here ?” was the next question, 
interpolated with a growl. 

“T am merely on duty,” the reply. 

“SoamI. Just come out to look after poachers. 
Hark! there’s a gun. Excuse me, I am my own 
gamekeeper. Wait here till I return.” 

There was no gun, and Firman did not wait, but 
continued to pick his way amongst the ruts. Had he 
been keen-eyed or swift-footed enough to follow the 
man he would have known that he encountered 
almost immediately several figures bearing burdens. 
By gestures more than by words he motioned them 
back, pointing to a thick wood in a direction con- 
trary to that which Firman was taking. Then he 
turned, and rejoined the lieutenant. 

“‘T suppose you are on the look-out for smugglers 
as I am for poachers,” he said. “ You are off the 
scent here ; though people are polite enough to say 
my old warren is a smugglers’ haunt as well as a 
haunted house. But I have failed to find them. I 
wish you would come in and havea look. It would 
ease my conscience. You and I should be birds of a 
feather, for I take it you have been to sea, and I 
am a sea-captain, Dangerfield by name. You are 
Lieutenant Firman.” 

Firman hesitated. He was shrewd enough to 









suspect that the speaker had private reasons for the 
invitation, 

“If you will let me keep an appointment at the 
Gap first, I will return,” he said. 

“Soit, Monsieur,” was the rejoinder, and they 
separated, 

The Gap was a wild spot, with a bad name, just 
put under the especial notice of Firman. He 
soon reached it, and found his men there. He 
told them where he was going, and ordered two of 
them to follow him, and the others to keep watch 
along the coast. Then he returned by the same 
road, unaware that his steps had been dogged and 
his orders overheard, for Dangerfield was wait- 
ing for him at his gate. He followed him through 
a tangled maze of shrubs to the house, and they 
went into a large wainscoted apartment, that must 
once have been the dining-room. It was carefully 
shuttered, and there were lights and a fire. They had 
met before, casually, and interchanged a few words, 
which gave Dangerfield an opening for saying that 
he wished to make Firman’s acquaintance, and would 
have called upon him had he lived on land. 

“You helped an old mate of mine—a very lame 
dog—over a stile,” he said, with one of his peculiar 
glances, which seemed to take in all and give out 
nothing. ‘“ Any one who lends a hand to one of my 
friends lends a hand to me.” 

He asked Firman to have some refreshments, and 
went to a cupboard. 

“I keep bread and cheese and drinkables here at 
hand,” he said. “ My musty old housekeeper is as 
deaf as a post.” 

“ I thought we were to look after the smugglers,” 
said Firman. “ Thank you, but I shall get home to 
breakfast, and I never drink spirits.” 

“ Smugglers and poachers are not easily caught; 
but I should like to clear up the reputation of my 
Grange by showing a live coast-guardsman that there 
is nothing in it but a deaf old crone and the rats,” 
said Dangerfield, unfastening the shutters. We ’re 
early to rise, if not early to bed. ‘ What a chatter 
those swallows keep up as soon as there’s a streak 
of day.” 

Although Firman did not understand the game 
Dangerfield was playing, he yet followed him through 
the rooms of the ground-floor of his dilapidated man- 
sion. He even went down to the cellars. 

“ This is for my own satisfaction,” said the captain. 
“ You see the sitting-rooms are nearly void of fur- 
niture, and the cellars quite empty of drink. You 
can say so, and that there is not a hole for a smuggler 
to hide either himself or his goods. I will give orders 
that you shall be admitted whenever you like, for Iam 
‘An honourable man, a most honourable man!’ and, 
being in the merchant service, don’t choose to be 
suspected of the contraband business, though I can 
drink a comfortable glass or so if you can’t.” 

His manner was so free and easy that Firman, a 
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comparative stranger, gave him credit for sincerity. | passed through them, and suspected that there were 


He knew that there was smuggling all down the 
coast, and had already seized smuggled spirits, con- 
fiscated them, and given their bearers up to such 
justice as lenient magistrates imposed in the way of 
fines; but he had not come in for it on a large scale. 
Dangerfield, on the contrary, was well aware that his 
neighbourhood, and he feared his house and ship, 
were becoming suspected, and he daringly resolved 
to baffle suspicion, if possible, by the extreme of can- 
dour, and to divert attention from the Grange and 
Gap to some other point of the compass. Still Firman 


narrowly examined the passages and corners, as he | 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read—Numbers xx. (part of). 
NTRODUCTION. Thirty-eight years of wan- 

derings now over; time of punishment 

nearly spent. Israelites are getting near 

Canaan once more. Few last lessons have 

been about various things connected with 

their religious observances. Now once more 
have stories about their wanderings. 

I, Murmurine ror Water. (Read 1—6). Show 
by a map the desert of Zin; quite distinct from 
desert of Sin. What month was it? Same month 
came out of Egypt; passover kept, &c. (Ex. xii. 2.) 
How much had happened since then. Now people 
encamp at Kadesh. <All tents put up, and usual camp 
life goes on. In one there is sorrow. Who is sick 
in Moses’ family? Remind of only three events 
mentioned as to Miriam’s life—in the charge of Moses 
as an infant; the song of praise at the Red Sea; and 
her joining Aaron in rebelling against Moses. Now 
she dies, and is buried. Faithful nurse and com- 
panion of Moses. Still must share the nation’s 
punishment for national sin, and therefore not enter 
promised land. 

Once more the people rebel. Why? Had there 
ever been similar scarcity of water before? And 
how was that met? Yes,and that water followed the 
people through all the valleys of Mount Sinai. Now 
apparently has ceased. What do the people do at 
once? The old story; forgetting all the past, be- 
sides ignoring daily miracle of manna, commit again 
the two sins of ingratitude and rebellion. They chode 
with Moses and Aaron; but sin against God far 
worse, They provoked Him to anger (see Ps. xev. 8, 
evi. 14). Contrast their conduct with that of Moses 
and Aaron. No angry reproach; no answer even. 
Simply go to the tabernacle, God’s own appointed 
place. Whatdothey do? Why fall on their faces? 
For worship, confession of people’s sin, and prayer 
(see Ps. cxxxii. 7), What was the result ? 
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| charge to Moses and Aaron? 


others more entirely dedicated to the rats and mice. 

The day was breaking when they returned to the 
dining-room, and Firman took his departure. Dan- 
gerfield watched him down the path till he was lost 
amongst the shrubs. 

“Bad luck for you, my fine fellow, if ever we 
meet in a smuggling riot. Your head will be some 
inches lower than it is now,” he muttered; while 
the birds were beginning their morning hymns of 
praise, and the sun was responding by grateful 
beams of light. 

(To be continued.) 


SCHOOL 
No. 15. 


AND HOME. 


Mossy’ SIN. 


II. Mosgs’ Srn. (Read 7—11). What was the 
Notice it carefully. 
What were they to take ? Whose rod was it? Where 
had Aaron’s rod been placed? Would have to be 
fetched from the ark. Remind how God by this rod 
had vindicated Aaron’s honour before the rebels, 
Now the rod is fetched; the congregation assembled 
before the rock ; Moses and Aaron come forward ; all 
in expectation. What happens? do they speak to 
the rock ? No, to the people. What are they saying ? 
Can this be the meek Moses and the patient Aaron, 
the saint of the Lord? True, they were rebels, but 
what were Moses and Aaron themselves doing but dis- 
obeying. What did they do? Strike, as before had 
struck rock at Horeb (Ex. xvii. 6). See Moses, evi- 
dently in anger, lifting up the rod, strikes rock, 
once, twice. Does water come? Yes; two men’s sin 
does not stop God’s mercy to the nation; once more 
God shows Himself God of Love. See people—men, 
women, children—eagerly pressing forward to drink, 
filling vessels ; cattle sniffing water, rushing forward 
too. Once more joy in the camp. 

III. Moses’ PunisHment. (Read 12,13.) Alas! 
not joy everywhere. God is a God of love, but also 
of justice. Sin must be punished, or else sinners 
would have no restraint. What was the sin really? 
(1) Unbelief. Moses and Aaron seemed not to believe 
that simple speaking rock would do, had required 
striking before, surely must now. As if miraculous 
power in Aaron’s rod instead of in God’s word. 
Remind how this was same sin which caused whole 
nation to be shut out of Canaan (Heb. iii. 18, 19). 
Now leaders guilty of same sin, must have same 
purishment. (2) Presumption. Claimed to fetch 
water themselves (ver. 10, must we), i.e, claimed 
power of God. Took honour to themselves instead 
of giving it to God. What a chance lost of showing 
people their sin, and, by showing God’s goodness, 





leading them to repentance. 
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Now the sentence goes out; must not enter the 
land ; thirty-eight years of faithful service marred by 
this one great sin. 

IV. Practicat LeEssons, 


ruin a soul. 
is it? Temper, indolence, pride, love of praise. 
Beware ; ask for grace to put away, lest it ruins for 
ever. (2) God’s justice. 
have pardoned Moses and Aaron after so many 
years faithful service. 
on nation? Might have led them to fresh sin, 
because easily forgiven. This would be warning to 
all. If Moses punished for one, much more would 
they be for many. Therefore Moses punished in this 


(1) The effect of one | 
sin. As one leak may sink a ship, so one sin may | 
All have some one besetting sin. What | 


Perhaps think might | 


What would effect have been | 


world, but really forgiven. (3) God’s love. Sent 
| water notwithstanding murmurings. Afterwards 
allowed Moses to see land, though not enter it, 
Continued Aaron as high priest. So always. We 
sin daily, provoke God to anger; still visits us with 
love, daily mercies still continue. Shall we not be 
| moved to deep repentance, earnest faith, warm love? 
Questions to be answered. 
1. Who died at Kadesh? What do you know 
| about her ? 

2, What was the sin of the Israelites ? 

3. What was the sin of Moses and Aaron ? 
| 4 How were they punished, and why? 
5. When had the rock been struck before ? 
. Give any practical lessons from the story ? 
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ti Y NCLE James, I declare!” cried Julia, 
ay i rushing forward to greet the new-comer. 


) earlier than usual this morning, and I 
(RD QR ’ . rise 5 
Gye thought I’d give youasurprise. It’s 
a only a flying visit, however, for I must 
* catch the mid-day train.” 

© Of course this arrival prevented the oppor- 
tunity for a private interview with her aunt after 
breakfast, which Julia had expected; but before 
uncle James left, he called her to him, and said, “I 
have been on the look-out fora pretty present for 
my little niece; perhaps she’d better choose it for 
herself,’ at the same time placing half-a-sovereign 
in her hand. 

Where now were all her good resolutions? They 
had been formed in her own strength, and melted 
away at this fresh temptation, leaving Julia to fall 
deeper and deeper into the meshes of deceit which 
entangled her. 
thought ; “and without exposing myself to aunt or 
papa ; what a lucky escape!” 

Hurrying off to Beatrice, they visited the wood, and 
once more satisfied the gipsy’s demands. 

“ Julia,” 





business this morning, would you like to come and 
spend your half-sovereign ? What do you think of 
buying?” The little girl grew so red, that Miss 
May inquired the cause. 

“Only that I don’t like to tell what I’ve done 
with the money. Please don’t ask.” 

“You have not lost it a second time, surely! I 
couldn’t believe that.” 

“No, no!” 


“What then? You’d better tell, even if it’s | 


wrong. Never conceal a fault.” 
Julia saw that she must speak, and only one idea 


“Yes,” he said; “the boat was in | 


‘“My locket is safe!” was her first | 


said Miss May, the day after uncle | 
James’s visit, “papa and I are going into town on | 


LED WEB. 


| suggested itself. “I gaveit to Beatrice; she wanted 
it very much, please don’t let any one know.” 

“JT wonder at Beatrice Clifford taking your money! 
Would not her mother give her what she required ?” 

“Oh, aunt, she only borrowed it; she does not 
| wish her mamma to know.” 

“ Then there must be something wrong; and I’ve 
| been very much mistaken in Beatrice,” replied Miss 
May, gravely. “I imagined her a high-principled 
girl, incapabie of underhand ways. I shall not 
encourage your being so much together for the 
future.” 

“ Oh, aunt! don’t think badly of poor Beatie, it’s 
not her fault, indeed.’ 

“Well, I won’t urge you to betray her secret, but 
I must admit my impression is unfavourable.” 

Julia left the room after this conversation, so 
deeply involved in the mazes of falsehood and deceit 
that it seemed impossible ever to extricate herself 
| from the “tangled web.’”’ She felt ashamed, too, of 
having ungenerously thrown blame on the friend 
| who had so faithfully striven to screen her faults. It 
was hard to meet one whom she had thus injured 
with a smiling face. She did not dare confess how 
she had this time accounted for the money, and 
Beatrice, judging from her confused manner and 
marked avoidance, feared she had unknowingly 
given offence, and longed for an opportunity of ex- 
| planation. Miss May, too, grew wonderfully cold, 
| and did not encourage her visits as formerly. 

“What can be the matter?” she pondered ; “ do es 
Julia imagine I have betrayed her secret, or is it 
because she kas such a weight on her mind she can- 
not think of anything else. Oh, how miserable I 
should be in her case!” 

And indeed poor Julia was an object of pity at this 
time. She missed sorely the comfort of being able 
| to confide her troubles and anxieties to her friend. 
' Worst of all to bear, however, was the sense of self- 
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degradation, which falsehood is sure to bring. She 
could not pray—morning and evening, it is true, she 
went on her knees as an accustomed form, but it 
seemed that the words could not reach heaven. The 
light of God’s countenance was hidden behind a thick 
cloud of sin, for ‘‘if we regard iniquity in our hearts, 
God will not hear our prayers.” 

Thus the weary days - ssed on, until the time 
again came round for meeting the gipsy. 

“It must be the locket now,” said Julia to herself. 
“No help for it, and, really, I don’t take the same plea- 
sure I used in looking at mamma’s beautiful sweet 
face, it seems to reproach me, and yet I’m sorry to 
part with it. I must go alone, for I couldn’t ask 
Beatie any more,” 

Late that afternoon Julia left the house secretly, 
and with much trepidation entered the dark wood. 
Several times she heard the branches rustle mys- 
teriously, and once was almost sure footsteps were 
pursuing her. tartlingly 

ver-head, and it was quite a relief at length to see 
the old gipsy in her usual place. Julia begged hard 
for further time; but finding all her entreaties un- 
availing, slowly and unwillingly produced the locket. 

“That will do for the present,” said the woman, 
seizing it hastily out of the little girl’s hand, as she 
lingered over the last look at her treasure, then, with 
more activity than could have been expected from a 
person of her years, the gipsy pushed through the 
branches, and plunged into the thickest part of the 
wood. 

Julia walked slowly and sadly home. 
had just returned from town. 

* Come here, my child,” he said. 
What is the matter?” 

“ Julia has not looked like |! for some time,” 
replied Miss May; “I fear she is not well.” 

“Tm only tired, papa ; did you want me ?”’ 

“Yes, dear, I have brought you an invitation from 
your cousins toa birthday party, and thinking you 
would wish to wear your beautiful locket, I bought 
a little gold chain to hang it round your neck,” and 
Mr. May, taking a small parcel from his pocket, looked 
at Julia, expecting to see her face beam with pleasure, 
but the poor girl only grew red and confused. Her 
father was disappointed. “I thought you would have 
cared for it, Julia.” 

“So I do, papa, you’re too good,” she faltered, 
examining the chain, “it’s very pretty.” 

“Go, dear, and get your locket,” said Miss May, 
‘your papa would like to see how they look toniin? 

* Aunt,” she replied, bursting into tears, ‘‘ I cannot 
find it.” 

“ What! your valuable locket ?” 

“ Yes, I think it’s lost.” 

“ Impossible, you’ve never worn it out of doors! 

“Where did you keep it?”’ asked her father. 

“In my dressing box, but it’s not there now.” 
Tis very strange,” said Miss May, “ the servants 


Birds flapped their wings st 


“You look pale. 


1er self f 


“ 


ad 





for & 
ill, but I thought she 


ar all honest. Mary West, indeed, 
week, while the housemaid was i 
could be trusted.” 

“We ought not to accuse her without being sure. 
Julia, my dear, go and make a good search through 
all your places. Has anything else been missed in 
the house ?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss May, “ one of my rings has 
been astray for some months. I said nothing, because 
I might possibly have lost it out; it was very loose, 
and used to stick in my glove Now, I 
remember Mary was here too just at that time; it 
looks suspicious.” 

Julia left the room, not to search for her locket, 
but to consider what she had better do. Things 
were growing worse ; whatever happened Mary West 
should not be aceused in the wrong. ‘Oh, ’tis so 
very wretched,” thought poor Julia; “I must go to 
Beatie, and tell her all, she will forgive me because 
I'm so unhappy. Why did I not take her advice at 
first!” Leaving the house unperceived, she hurried 
off, and met at a little distance Beatrice and her 
brother Arthur. 

“ We were going to you,” said the latter. “Ihave 
just made a discovery, and Beatie refuses any expla- 
nation without your consent. First, let me restore 
this, which, I believe, is yours,” and he handed her 
the box containing her locket. 


was Dere 


sometimes, 


29 


* How did you come by it?” she 
bling voice. 

“T will tell you. I was reading this afternoon 
under the shade of a tree on the edge of the wood, 
and hearing footsteps, looked up, and saw you enter 
at a little distance. Knowing that you and Beatie 
are not fond of walking through the dark paths 

alone, and thinking that my escort would not be un- 
welcome, I rose to follow, but you sped on so fast I 
could not succeed, and was giving up the attempt, to 
return to my book, when a suspicious-looking figure 
Determined to watch her 
movements, I came 
closer, and concealed myself behind a tree. To my 
astonishment, you turned in the same direction, and 
came towards her, showing neither fear nor surprise. 
I caught afew of your words about money and a 
debt, saw her snatch something from your hand with 


lebt, saw 
Feeling sure 


e asked, in a trem- 


emerged from the thicket. 
lest you should be frightened, 


which you seemed unwilling to part. 
she was an impostor, I advanced a few steps, intend- 
ng to find out what it all meant, when she perceived 
the movement, and, turning quick] 
through the thickest part of the wo an 
and soon overtaking managed, by 
hich at first 


rom you, dashed 
I follow ed, 
her, threats of 
exposure, to rescue your locket, w she 
asserted, ‘the young lady had given her.’ This 
seemed an unlikely story, Lut it now remains for 
you to explain the rest.” 

“Do, dear Julia!” pleaded Beatrice, “ you will 
feel so much happier when all is told.” 
with 
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Finding concealment no longer possible, 
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much shame Julia related the whole affair, not for- 
getting the wrong she had done her friend. 

“That accounts for Miss May’s cold manner to 
me lately,” interrupted Beatrice. “ But what made | 
you quarrel with me, Julia?” 

“It was not that, but I could not bear to see you 
after. I thought if you knew you would never like 
me again.” | 

“ Julia,” said Arthur, “ you had best go at once to | 
your father and Miss May, and tell everything from 
the beginning ; had you done so before you would 
have saved yourself much sin and misery. Even now 
do not hesitate, or try to screen your faults. Speak 
the whole truth, and God will give you strength, 
and lead you back to the straight path.” | 

Julia took this advice, and returning to the house, | 
with many sobs and tears made a full confession to 
her father and aunt, and even while she did so, 
mortifying and humilating as it was, felt a weight 
lifted from her heart. | 

“Papa,” she ended, “I was led on from one thing 
to another till I hated myself, and I’ve been so very | 
wretched. Take the locket and chain, and keep them | 
till you can trust me again, You will think I have 
been so heartless to part with mamma’s last 
gift.” 

**T am indeed sorry anything should have induced 
you to do so, Julia,” he replied “but what grieves 
me most of all is that my daughter should have been 
guilty of untruth. However, I trust you may yet 
regain our confidence, and that you will ask God to 
forgive the past, and keep your feet from ever again 
becoming entangled in such asad web of deceit.” 

S.-T. A.B. 


| 
| 





this, 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

158. It was a custom of some of the ancient 
nations to make their prisoners of war lie down 
upon the ground, and then with a measure mark off 
those who were to be slain and those who were to be 
saved; what passage of the Old Testament seems to 
refer to this ? 

159. In what words does Our Blessed Lord set 
forth the aim and object of the Christian in this life? 

160. What ancient town was noted for the wisdom 
of its inhabitants ? 

161. In these days it is commonly said “A west 
wind brings rain ;’”’ show that the Jews held the same 


| opinion. 


162. Quote a passage which shows that bows of 
steel (or hardened iron) were used in olden times. 

163. On one occasion only do we find the Jews 
openly accusing Our Lord of being a sinner; mention 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 464. 

147. They were used by Moses to the Israelites as 
the reason why God had fed them with manna in the 
wilderness (Deut. viii. 3). 

148. The fig-tree, when it putteth forth its leaves 
(Matt. xxiv. 32). 

149. ‘For ye also have suffered like things of your 
own countrymen, even as they have of the Jews” 
(1 Thess, ii. 14). 

150. “Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee, 
neither did thy feet swell these forty years” (Deut. 
viii. 4). 

151. “If I speak of judgment, who shall set mea 
time to plead ?” (Job ix. 19). 





THE QUIVER HAMMOCKS FUND. 


THosE of our kind readers who so generously 
contributed to THz Quiver Fund for supplying 
Hammocks to the Chichester Training Ship for 
Boys, will, we are sure, be pleased to see the 
following letter, which we have recently received 
from the Earl of Shaftesbury :— 


T’o the Editor of Tux Quiver. 


Srr,—Will you allow me, in my own name, and 
on the behalf of my colleagues engaged in the 
care and superintendence of the Training Ships 
the Chichester and the Arethusa, to thank those 
readers of THE QuiIveR who have contributed so 
handsomely to a fund for taking wild lads off the 
streets of Londor, and fitting them for the naval 
service (both military and commercial) of Great 
Britain ? 

We have sent afloat since our operations began 
more than two thousand boys, all of them plucked 
from the very depths of society, ard a vast pro- 





portion of them without homes or parents. The 
great bulk of our pupils have entered the mer- 
cantile marine, where the need of good seamen is 
very urgent; some have entered the royal navy. 
But, whether it be on board Her Majesty’s ships, 
or on board the trading vessels of the country, 
they have, by God’s blessing (we scarcely know 
an exception), given full satisfaction to their em- 
ployers, and have done credit to themselves and 
to all who, either in the ship or ashore, have 
bestowed so much thought and labour upon 
them. 

Let your readers consider, and specially those 
who have answered to your appeal, that without 
such efforts these boys, who are now an honour 
and a help to their country, would have been 
added to the number of the “ dangerous classes.” 

Your obedient servant, 
SHAFTESBURY. 
The Editor of Tur Quiver. 
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(Drawn by M, E. Epwarps.) 


ROSES ON A GRAVE. 


¢ D> LOSE under theshadeof asmooth-shafted beech Lonely, where oft we sat musing together, 
{E They ’ve laid the dear friend of my bosom Contemplating graves, in the fulness of life, 
to rest, Dreading no change beyond season or weather, 
Far out of my sight and far out of my reach, Though here we saw Death with the world was at 
And here I now linger, alone and opprest ; strife. 
608 
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I’ve brcught glowing roses to lay on the tomb ' Roses die, our friends die, but the fragrance of life— 
Of life’s richest rose, cropped too soon for my | The friendships and virtues whose birth is of 
peace ; God— 
Ripe roses of summer, red nests of perfume, | Floats upwards and outwards, with influence rife, 
For winds to sigh over and gently release. | And only the petals are left with the sod. 


IsABELLA BANKs. 





THEIR SUMMER DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ ACROSS THE 
PLAIN,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER II.—MARIE'S FIRST LOVER. | wouldn’t do to put her much in the foreground, As 
THINK he likes coming in of an even- for her brother Fred, with his comic songs, and 
ing,” Mrs. Williamson said, “‘but only | muddy boots, and his everlastingly getting into 





since you came, my dear.” 'a situation and everlastingly getting out of it 
“How did you know him first, aunt again, he was not to be tolerated at any price; but 
Patty?” ; then he was pretty independent, she thought, and a 


“Only through his lodging at Mrs. Ben- good snubbing would effectually snuff him out of 
nett’s. He came down here first two summers | her pathway at any time. 
ago with his father, a nice old gentleman, | Nowshe was not sufficiently experienced in men and. 
and they used to walk about together, then last manners to judge accurately of the standing probably 
summer he came atone, his father was dead, and occupied by Charles Freeman, but she did know 
Mrs, Bennett felt for him being left, and asked him | enough to see that he was pretty well-mannered, and 
into her parlour in the evening, and so I got to know | fairly dressed, and she had often heard that cotton- 
him, and invited him to a cup of tea one day, and spinners became millionaires, and even went into 
he came, and he told me about Manchester, and parliament, and were made baronets, and had big 
offered to send me a paper sometimes; and very kind houses in London, and kept carriages and horses, and 
it was of him, my dear.” ' were altogether great swells. Tio be sure, Mr. Free- 
“ And you don’t know who he is, aunt ?” ' man did not look as if he were a man of this sort, 
“No, my dear, how should I? He often talks of | but then, of course, none of them were real aristo- 
the factory, and about cotton-spinning, and says he ' crats, and Marie, judging according to her experience, 
lives quite alone, and is very hardworked, and if he | and by comparison with her father’s and brother’s 
didn’t get a holiday once a year he doesn’t know friends, found that when he was weighed in the 
what he should do, for he isn’t strong. Let me see, balance he was not found wanting. 
how long has he been here ?—he came the day before | And besides all this, he had made the three weeks 
you did—why, it will be three weeks on Tuesday.” Marie had spent at Westbrook pass more pleasantly 
Marie was thinking. She had often heard that than any days she remembered in all her life before. 
Manchester men were rolling in money, and Marie Admiration she always thirsted for, and always 
May was an ambitious girl. She should like to gained; but he gave her more than this; and a 
marry early, before any of the Carrs were even | woman’s first lover is a great magician. She never 
engaged, and to marry well. She felt certain that | knew how it all came about, but she felt the very 
she was born to shine in society, to grace the head | first night she saw him when he had stood talking 
of a dinner-table on either side of which were seated | to her aunt, but with his restless eyes wandering again 
a row of well-born guests, or to play hostess at a | and again to her, that she had found in Westbreok 
reception. She could see in imagination, even now, | something that had hitherto been unknown in her 
the elegant toilette in which she would stand at the | life. And afterwards he was always strolling up the 
door of her drawing-room, and the graceful bow and ' garden on one excuse or another; and when she 
slight shake of the hand with which she would receive | played on the out-of-tune old piano, as they sat to- 
the crowd that would flock at her invitation. She gether in the twilight, she could see through the 
didn’t know how she should manage about her shadowy room his pale, thin face turned towards 
parents when those days came. They were so very her, and his large, bright eyes trying in the dimness 
vulgar, she thought, quite different from herself, and | to scan her face. Mrs. Williamson was getting old 
they seemed incapable of seriously improving. Cer- | too, and could not walk about much, and yet she 
tainly her father did; he would talk of what he had | was anxious that Marie should know all the green 
been and what he had not, and drop his h’s. Her | lanes and leafy walks in which Westbrook abounded, 
mother was better, but then she was so dreadfully | and was it very wonderful that Charles Freeman 
fat, and was apt to get red with excitement; still she | should sometimes meet her, and that they wandered 
shouldn’t like to be unkind to her mother, only it 


on together, until they came to consider it absurd to 
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go alone, and so to plan their walks together? Mrs. 
Williamson did not always know of these expedi- 
tions, for by tacit consent they avoided speaking of 
them, but still she saw enough to awaken her at last. 

“My dear,” she said, “I think you and Mr. Free- 
man seem to like each other’s company.” 

‘* Yes, aunt,” and she settled the bow at her throat 
to her satisfaction. 

«‘ He seems very steady and nice, but, remember, I 
know nothing about him; has he ever told you any- 
thing about his prospects or what he is?” 

“No, aunt.” 

“Why, whatever do you talk about ?” 

“T don’t know, aunt; all sorts of things.” 

“Well, I am getting uneasy about it, my dear; I 
shouldn’t like people to go coupling your names to- 
gether unless something is to come of it. He’s 
very attentive, and seems well-to-do, and, somehow, 
though he’s not handsome, it’s my opinion that you 
might do worse, but most likely he’ll be gone in 
another week, and I shouldn’t like to think he’d 
been flirting with you just to pass his time away.” 
Then Marie-took alarm. There were two things in 
her aunt’s speech that set her thinking again; the 
first was the remark that Mr. Freeman was not 
handsome, and this she felt was strictly true. He 
was slim and pale—wonderfully pale—with fair hair, 
and thin straggling fair whiskers, and rather a 
shambling gait; then his voice was not good—it 
was a thick, uncertain, rather hesitating voice, that 
seemed ashamed of being heard. The second—and 
it was at this she took alarm—was the suggestion 
that he had been flirting with her just to pass 
away his time. She felt certain that he had not 
done so; though he had never said a word of love 
to her, she felt as certain of his heart as if he had 
made a dozen proposals to her; but she did not feel 
at all sure that he would make her one before he left 
Westbrook, which would be in a week’s time. She 
did not know, she could not guess why, but he 
seemed to avoid all love-making, save that which was 
implied by his constant attendance upon her, and his 
ever-watchful eyes, which always sought her face. 
“Perhaps,” thought Marie, “he knows that aunt 
Patty used to keep a shop, and he thinks I am not 
Her face flushed at the 
thought; but she was a girl who never shrunk from 
presenting possible truths to herself because they 
happened to be ugly. “That is, if he is a great 
Manchester man, or going to be one, or perhaps he is 


good enough for him.” 


poor, and has no means to marry upon.” 

It will be easy to see that Marie had not lost her 
heart to the young man with whom for the last 
three weeks she had been roving about Westbrook ; 
and, in truth, he was rather a prosaic mortal, in 
spite of his love of music and large bright eyes, and 
was perhaps scarcely calculated to win the love of 
an ambitious and yet romantic girl of just seventeen 
years. For Marie had a heart, though it was still as 





thoroughly under her own control as she imagined it 
ever would be. His conversation was not fascinating, 
he was given to talk of his ailments—of which in his 
lifetime he seemed to have had a goodly number— 
and to tell her about lectures he had attended in 
Manchester; and Marie was apt to mentally vote the 
lectures nasty prosy things, and not to feel at all 
sympathetic about the ailments. Still she wanted 
him to propose; she didn’t know that she should 
accept him, that had nothing to do with it. She was 
of the type of woman that hereafter, in looking back, 
would enjoy counting her offers of marriage much as 
an old red Indian may be supposed to have enjoyed 
counting his scalps, and she felt that if Mr. Free- 
man’s name were absent from the list it would grieve 
her sorely. But the difficulty was to bring him to 
the point. He was always by her side, always listen- 
ing to her or watching her, and she was perfectly 
certain that he was in love with her, and yet nothing 
seemed more unlikely than that he should suddenly 
change the tone of his matter-of-fact conversation, 
and begin to talk sentiment. She could not devise 
any manner of leading the way to it. She had asked 
a dozen questions about Manchester, and had re- 
marked only the day before that he would soon be 
back there, and he had answered, “‘ Yes,” with a sigh, 
and wondered if it would be a trying winter. 

“T’ll stay in this afternoon,” she thought, “and 
see what he does then.” So she stayed in, and Mr. 
Freeman evidently found his walk lonely, for he was 
soon seen trudging up the garden path. 

Aunt Patty was in the sitting-room, and it was pure 
waste of time remaining there, so presently Marie 
tied on her deep-trimmed hat to protect her golden 
head from the sun, and strolled into the garden with 
him, and wound in and out among the prim flower- 
beds, and up and down the tiny bit of lawn. Her 
lover—for she knew he was her lover—was terribly 
out of spirits, and there was a weary jaded look upon 
his face that touched her. Perhaps, too, it was the 
sunshine, or the song of the heedless birds, or the 
first consciousness of that feeling of tenderness that 
always lingers in a woman’s heart for the man who 
first loves her—even though no actual love even for 
a moment blinds her—something softened Marie, and 
made her more gentle and womanly than usual, less 
triumphantly beautiful perhaps, but far more lovable. 
He felt this as he sat down beside her on the seat 
at the end of the garden, and asked her in a voice 
that was even more thick and hesitating than usual, 
why she really had not come out that afternoon. 

“My head ached—besides, it didn’t matter much, 
I suppose ?” 

“It mattered a great deal to me,” he said, 

“T don’t see why it should.” 

“No, perhaps not,” he answered, and relapsed 
into silence again, Then suddenly she saw a little 
nest of dark green leaves, hidden so far in the shade, 
and so sheltered from the sun, that the dew still 
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clung to then., and she fell to watching their spark- | Yo immediate answer came, only another long 
ling leaves. | look at the face shaded by the leaves above, and 


“T should like a string of diamonds like those | then he turned away almost dissatisfied, and for 
dewdrops,” she said, dreamily. some five or six minutes—they seemed fifty or sixty 
*T wish I could give them to you,” he said. to-her—he appeared almost to forget her presence. 
“Why?” She rose at last; she felt as if she must do some- 


“Why! beeause I should like to give you any- | thing to bring things to a crisis, and, besides, hope 
thing in the world,” and he turned and looked | deferred had made her almost tremble. He started 
at her long and wistfully, as in all her life no | when he heard the rustle of her dress. 
one had ever looked at her before. Then her ** Don’t go,” he pleaded. 
eyes drooped, and her heart beat quicker, and the “Tt is nearly tea-time’’ she said; “aunt Patty 
rich colour came to her round fair cheeks, and she | will wonder—” but she did not go, only stood hesita- 
thirsted to hear him say more; no one had ever | ting. He rose, and put his hand on hers. 


spoken thus to her, or made her heart throb so, and, “T wish you were not so beautiful,” he said. 

when the feeling was new and strange, and withal “Why?” she asked, sitting down again. 

sweet, was it very wonderful that she mistook it for He hesitated once more, just for a moment, and 
the moment, and thought it might be love—and, after | then flushed painfully. 

all, love for him. ‘I will some day too,” he went on, “ Because then perhaps you might love me,” he said. 


that is if you will let me;” and then suddenly he She looked up at the pale face made passionate by 
asked a question which perhaps few women in Marie’s | love—love for her—which was bending down with 
place would have had the courage to answer truth- | unutterable tenderness written upon it, but she had 
fully; certainly she had not. no answer to give. “Can you--do you?” then a 
“ Marie,” he said, “are you very fond of money?” | rushing feeling came to her heart, and a chokiness to 
* No, of course I’m not,” she answered. How could | her throat, and she mistook it all, and gave a little 
she own a mercenary disposition to a man who only | nod of assent. ‘“ With all your heart?” It was no 
a moment before had avowed his intentiox of decking | use drawing back now, and at the moment she had 
her with diamonds? and she begun to think that | no wish to do so. 
he was not so very bad-looking, and that it would “With all my heart,” she whispered, wondering at 
be nice to go back engaged, the Carrs would be so | thepassion that had been hidden in this quiet matter- 
astonished. But of course if he were rich he would | of-fact man’s nature. Then he put his arm around 
not like the idea of being married for his money, and | her, and bent down, and kissed her, and Marie drew 
she looked up at him with what seemed as if it must | back shrinkingly, for she suddenly realised that she 
be truth written in those blue eyes of hers, and | had engaged herself to a man for whom she had no 
added, “I don’t care a pin about money, why?” love at all. (To be continued.) 





WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 


BY THE REV. F, W. FARRAR, D.D., CANON OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY; AND RECTOR OF ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 
LIFE A VOYAGE. 


‘They that go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in great waters ; these men see the works of the Lord, and 
His wonders in the deep.””"—Psa.m cvii. 23, 24. 


y, HAT the Hebrew poet should so largely | like a corrupt heart, cast up their own shame in 
i mingle a sense of admiration with his | mire and dirt. But in most of the allusions to it, 
sense of awe in speaking of the mighty | as in this Psalm, there is simply a vision of all things 

waters which washed his coast, is one | in God; how He stilleth the raging of the sea; how 

/ of the many indications of that pas- | He sets it bounds which it cannot pass; how, if, 


sionate love for the scenes of Nature | taking the wings of the morning we fly to the utter- 
which is conspicuous in the Psalms of David, | most parts of it, we still cannot escape His presence. 
but which was infinitely less common in the | And, at last, we are told there shall be no more sea. 
ancient than it is in the modern world. The | But it was impossible that to an ancient Hebrew 
Scriptural allusions to the sea are few and | the sea should have the same interest which it has 
vague. We read of the great and wide sea as full | for us. Tous its mere physical beauty and power, 
of God’s riches; of the foam which passes away | that infinite restlessness, that eternal light and 
upon its swelling waters, of the monsters which | motion, the diapason of its marvellous music, the 
with pitiless fury it first nurtures and then dashes | murmur of its summer waves, the deep triumphant 
dead upon its shores; of its restless waves, which, ! roar of its winter storms, are full of delight and 
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wonder. Every aspect and thought of it—the 
smoothness of its silver mirror, the laughter of its 
rippled sunbeams, the sweep of its shouting 
breakers, its barrier of yellow sands, its cliffs of 
shattered rock, the ebb and flow of its tidal waters, 
the moon that sways them, the salt breezes that 
sweeping over them revive our wearied spirits 
and re-invigorate our failing health—all fill us with 
that passion of astonishment and thanksgiving to 
which many a poet has given such eloquent ex- 
pression. And to this natural delight is added 
the sense of those blessings of the sea for which 
we thank God; and not least among them the fact 
that to itwe owe the free isolatien of our England,— 
“ The white, the pale-faced shore 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides, 
And keeps from other lands her habitants ;” 

and the thought that to us it is no estranging 
barrier, but our marriage-ring with all nations. 
“The white wake of an Atlantic vessel,” it has 
been said, “is the true avenue to our palace front.” 
Our grandest songs breathe of it. Our proudest 
glories are mingled with it. Our highest deeds of 
national daring were wrought upon it, from the 
defeat of the Armuda to the spoils of Trafalgar; from 
the days when brave Sir Humphrey Gilbert sank 
in his little frigate of ten tons, saying “‘ we are as 
near to heaven by sea as by land,” to the wreck of 
the Birkenhead, and the burning of the Goliath. 
And then, besides all these natural and _his- 
torical interests, ten thousand personal asso- 
ciations gather for us over its waters; we think 
of the myriads of our fishing-boats, which brave 
day after day the “subtle, fitful, implacable smiting 
of the black waves ;” of the light-houses standing 
like angels on the perilous rocks, till 

“Each with a beacon star upon his head 

And with a wild sea light about his feet,” 
headland after headland flames its friendly warning 
along our 5,000 miles of coast. We think of 
peaceful navies, disseminating as widely as its 
waters the riches of every land; of those near and 
dear to us who are now furrowing its waves; of 
the treasures of gold, and silver, and precious 
stones, embedded for ever in its depths; of those 
far richer treasures, the loved ones, who lie buried 
there; of little sailor-lads whom on wild nights of 
ruin its waves have swept pitilessly from the 
shattered wreck; of brave hearts, each in his 
hammock-shroud dropped into that wandering 
grave; aud doubtless when, oh, to us 
“The fools of habit, sweeter seems 

To lie beneath the churchyard sod, 

Which takes the sunshine and the rains, 

Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 

The chalice of the grapes of God,—”’ 
yet all such sorrows and doubts are quenched, 
when, in the sure and certain hope of resurrection, 
we comfort ourselves with the promise that “The 
sea shall give up the dead that are in it.” 





2. And since this sea in its rolling infinitude, in 
its enormous might, in its perilous highway for 
the nations, is, as it has been ever felt to be, a fit 
emblem of time and life, I think that we may for 
a few moments meditate with profit on the thought 
of Life asa Voyage; and I trust that when we 
have done so, we shall be induced with deep hu- 
mility, to lift up, each in our hearts, the touching 
prayer of the Breton mariner, “ Save us, O God, 
Thine ocean is so large, and our little boat so 
small!” Is not life, then, like a voyage first in 
the hope, the gaiety, the brightness of its starting, 
in spite of the terrible perils which it must 
inevitably encounter? Which of us has not 
seena gallant barque, majestic, beautiful, each 
white sail swelled by the favouring breeze, and 
among the multitudes that throng her decks, 
every heart beating high with the hope that those 
fair breezes shall continue; that her image shall 
gleam over many a league of placid waters; that 
she shall bear freights rich as the ships of Tarshish 
laden with Ophir’s gold; that she shall return, her 
happy voyage ended, with songs and shoutings, 
and garlands on the prow? 


“She walks the waters like a thing of life.” 


And who that has ever seen a young man en- 
tering on his career in the world, full of heart, 
full of hope, full of strength, coming forth as 
a bridegroom from his chamber, and rejoicing 
as a giant to run his course—has not recalled 
this image? But, alas, and alas! how often is 
it mingled with deep misgiving. Who does not 
remember how full is the sea of life of shoals and 
quicksands and mighty currents, and treacherous 
rocks and how many a corpse welters on its 
waters, how many a desolate wreck upon its shores! 
For, alas! all ships do not come back in this gay 
trim! Do not they come back, always weather- 
stained and tempest-shaken, with at least some sails 
torn, at least some spars broken,atleast some planks 
strained? Do they not all encounter variable 
winds, and baffling winds, and storms that drive 
them with bare poles under moonless heavens ? 
And may we not be even thankful when this is 
all? Even when the voyage is nearly over, have 
not the silver gates of our island looked some- 
times liker the gates of hell, when, as happened 
to the fleet of that great admiral who lies buried 
in the southern aisle, there comes on some night 
of fog the cry of breakers, and the low grinding 
crash, and the shriek of ruin, and the ship is a 
castaway ? And does not this happen to many in 
life also? Alas, it is the picture which one poet 
draws of that Plantagenet prince—whose authentic 
memorial, the earliest contemporary portrait of 
any English sovereign, hangs yonder in this 
abbey, where he lies buried, and which he loved— 
when he mounted the throne of England as a boy 
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of cleven with happiest auspices, to be hurled from 
it into such awful tragedies. 

“Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 

While proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes 

Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm; 

Unheeding of the sweeping tempest’s sway, 

Which hushed in grim repose, expects its evening prey. 

3. And if life be thus like a voyage in its 
bright beginning and crowded perils, is it not also 
like a voyage in its incessant progress? Have 
you ever, my brethren, when on board a vessel, 
strolled to the stern, and there leant over the 
taffrail to watch the waves gliding under you, and 
the white cliffs fading into the distance, and the 
wastes of water lengthening behind? It is a 
position eminently provocative of thought. If we 
have at all advanced in life, we know well that 
there have not always been cloudless skies above, 
nor the breeze always played with the streamer, 
nor the sunlight always flashed upon rippling 
waves. But,on this mysterious sea of time, what- 
ever for us the past may have been, there is no 
rest now, no retrogression. As wave after wave 
of time floats past us, they are gone, gone for ever, 
mone beyond even the power of omnipotence to 
recall. They are ours no longer. They belong to 
eternity, they belong to God, they have glided 
into the dark backward, been swallowed up in the 
unknown abysm. And whether they brought us 
gladness or sorrow, whether they have been years 
of innocence or of sin, we must not dwell on them 
either in unavailing retrospect or with ruinous 
despair. “All those things,” says the wisdom of 
Solomon, “have passed away like a shadow, or as a 
bird which hath left no trace where the light wind 
has been parted with the beating of her wings; or 
as an arrow behind which the divided air has closed; 
or as a ship that passeth over the waves of the 
water, which, when it is passed by, the trace 
thereof cannot be found, neither the pathway of 
the keel in the waves.” And thus, seeing that, 
whether for good or for evil, it is now irrevocable, 
we must let the dead past bury its dead. For- 
getting that which is behind must be our rule in 
this onward voyage; not, indeed, forgetting its 
mercies, but forgetting its sinful allurements, 
because they should be replaced by better 
thoughts; forgetting its failures, because they 
may still be repaired; forgetting its guilt, because 
in Christ’s blood it can be washed away; for- 
getting even its happiness, because we must face 
the tempests of the present, not dream of the 
calm that was of old. Whether they speak in 
reproachful menace or in the language of old 
temptation, there is nothing but peril in listening 
too long to the voices of the past. ‘ Come back, 
they cry to us; but we cannot go back, and we 
ought not if we could. We must press forward 
to those things that are before— 


” 





‘** Back flies the foam, the hoisted flag streams back, 
The long smoke wavers on the homeward track ; 
Back fly, with winds, things which the winds obey : 
The strong ship follows its appointed way.”’ 

4, Again, is not life like a voyage in that it looks 
to a place beyond, to a haven where we should be? 
Who was ever happy or content with the voyage 
only? Who would undertake it for its own sake, 
and not for the port whither it is bound? What 
sort of sense would he show who, sailing to an 
unknown land, made boundless provision for the 
short, uncertain voyage, and none for the shore 
beyond it, whence he should never again return? 
What should we say of one, who, certain on the 
voyage to be sea-sick, and weary, and miserable, 
yet took immense pains to furnish his cabin, and 
crowd it with worthless possessions from which 
he must part so soon, and who exhausted in this 
endeavour all which might have helped him when 
he stepped, friendless and penniless, on an unknown 
and perhaps inhospitable shore? Surely the wise 
passenger will not do this! he will recognise the 
fact that the voyage is short, uncertain, perilous, and 
that there is no final resting-place on board for him. 
Oh, my brethren, are you making this life your 
resting-place? this earth your home? Is it wise? 

“ For where a home hath he 

Whose ship is driving on the driving sea? 

To the frail bark, now plunging on its way, 

To the wild waters, shall he turn and say, 

To the plunging bark, or to the salt sea-foam, 

You are my home ?”’ 

Will he not rather ask himself, very solemnly, 
the solemn question whether, through muttering 
clouds and roaring waves, he shall ever find or not 
find a shore which is and shall be indeed his 
home, as the tossed ship and that heaving ocean 
can never and were never meant to be P 

5. And, once again, is not life like a voyage in 
this—that if it have many perils it has many means 
of safety? Dangers, as we have seen, there are: 
calms that rot the planks, as selfish luxury rots 
the life; worms that eat the timber, as hidden sins 
eat away the soul; storms that shatter like furious 
passions ; leaks that cause to founder, like forget- 
fulness of God; siren songs that seduce to fatal 
islands ; and false lights that delude to iron shores ; 
and wrecks, utter, fatal, perilous, which show us 
the moral truth of the Cornish proverb, that “ he 
who refuses to be ruled by the rudder must be 
ruled at last by the rock.” But if there be these, 
there are also the safeguards from them. “ Behold 
the ships, which, though they be so great, and are 
driven of fierce winds, yet are they turned about 
with a very small helm whithersoever the governor 
listeth.”’ Is not that very small but mastering 
helm for us a tender and a holy conscience? And 
again, when the storm is deadliest there is the 
light-house, shining unquenched in steady lustre, 
victorious amid the elemental rage. And in life 
is there not such a light-house for us all in the 
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revelation of God’s Holy Spirit to faithful hearts ? 
And oh! when the wreck has come! when the 
wayward vessel of our souls has crashed at last 
upon the rocks against which we have been warned 
in vain, and met in the ruined life with utter loss 
of all; when the frail boat of our poor lives has 
stuck fast in the place where two seas meet, 
where the sea of calamity rushes in fierce surge 
against the sea of an accusing conscience; when 
we can but cling, benumbed and shivering, to the 
swaying mast, while in great leaping billows, blow 
after blow, all God’s waves and storms come 
sweeping over us; when there is neither star to 
shine, nor helm to guide, nor haven to hope for ;— 
then, urged by brave hands and willing hearts, 
comes there not many a time the life-boat, toiling 
on messages of mercy through the storm and foam, 
saving even at the last worst stage, the appalled, 
despairing sufferers—as the life-boats of England 
have rescued more than 2,000 lives this very year 
—and carrying them, beyond all hope, to warmth 
and light and life? Ah, my brethren, is it not 
certain that out of this large congregation there 
are some who, even it may be in the midst of 
smiling and seemingly-prosperous lives yet feel 
that morally and spiritually their souls are ship- 
wrecked; that in some particulars they are not 
doing—perhaps scarcely any longer desiring to do 
—that which is lawful and right; whom some 
current of life has swept into an utterly wrong 
direction; whom some habit or passion of life has 
ijaid at its mercy like a storm; who are thus, like 
that vessel in the Acts, driven up and down in 
Adria at midnight, and who either do not see or 
will not grasp the boards and broken pieces of 
the ship, on which even yet they might escape 
to land? Well, my shipwrecked brethren, there 
is one last chance—the life-boat! There is One 
alone who can come to us over the most threaten- 
ing ridges of life’s stormy sea; One voice alone 
that can still its deadliest storm. Oh, if you will 
cry to Him, if you will strain your eyes through 
the darkness you will see Him; and if you sce 
Him, it is He: be not afraid. Oh, take, take 
Him with you into the little boat of life ere she 
founder utterly! Then, after the storm shall be a 
great calm. As in that voice of olden prophecy, 
“The glorious Lord shall be unto you a place of 
broad rivers and streams, wherein shall go no 
galley with oars, neither shall gallant ship pass 
thereby ;” and though the tackling be loosed, and 
the masts shaken, and we cannot spread the sail, 
“the Lord is our Judge, the Lord is our Lawgiver, 
the Lord is our King: He will save us.” 

6. Thus, then, we are all sailors. But before I 
conclude I wish to say one word about those who 
are sailors, not in metaphor, but in reality. Surely, 
in a nation pre-eminently naval—in a nation whose 
very place among the nations depends far more 





upon her fleet than on her army—surely in a city 
of which the very name means the city of ships, 
and whose docks are the vastest in the world— 
surely, inan Abbey where lie buried so many naval 
heroes, from Blake to Dundonald, and where my 
very text is inscribed upon the walls—we ought to 
be reminded of the claims of our mariners upon 
us. Yet their condition is physically comfortless, 
spiritually neglected, and in many respects utterly 
deplorable. It is not only that greed and careless- 
ness so often imperilled their lives by sending 
them to sail in unseaworthy vessels, until the 
heroic efforts and Christian pity of one Member of 
Parliament took up their cause; it is not that in 
some at least of those 4,000 wrecks or partial 
wrecks which in this year alone took place in the 
British seas, our poor sailors were passed, if not 
through the fire to Moloch, then through the water 
to Mammon; if this were all, that simple and hardy 
race might take it asa part of what they brave, 
when each of them counts it very possible that he 
too, like thousands before him, may 
“ Sink into the depths, with bubbling groan, 

Without a knell, unnamed, uncoffined, and unknown :” 
but it is that there is none to protect their inte- 
rests; none to care either for their bodies or their 
souls, so that when, after long and weary voyages, 
they step ashore, they too often become the helpless 
prey of some of the very lowest and loathliest of 
mankind; are in hundreds of cases drugged, en- 
trapped, intoxicated, stripped—robbed in a single 
week of all that their peril and toil have gained, 
and reduced to a poverty as great as when they 
started. Let us, as one of our lessons this 
evening, try to be more kind, to be more just, 
to our sailors, and to help those who are; and 
for ourselves, who are sailing o’er life’s solemn 
sea, oh let the words which we have heard be 
one more reminder to us to keep a firm hand 
upon the helm which steers the vessel of our life, 
to fix our eyes on the friendly lights that warn us 
from death and wreck, to steer ever steadily towards 
that sole harbour of refuge to which a Divine chart 
has marked the way; so that when “‘the white sails 
of our souls” have each in turn rounded the misty 
cape of death, they may be safe in the happy haven, 
moored to the everlasting rock! Many of us may 
have been driven far astray by storm and tempest, 
by the winds of passion, by the currents of tempta- 
tion, yet there is One voice still that can rebuke 
the winds and the sea, and One who can still lay 
His sovereign hand on the misdirected helm. 


* And O blithe breeze, and O creat seas, 
Though ne’er the present parting o’er, 
On your wide plain we meet again, 
Ob lead us to yon heavenly shore. 
“ One port, methinks, alike we seek, 
One purpose hold where’er we fare; 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas, 
At last, ut last, unite us there!” 
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THE RIVER’S WAY. 


* ey] WAS born among the mountains, 
That river clear and bright ; 
It leaped, and flashed, and foaming, dashed 
Down from the misty height ; 
It left the lofty peaks behind, 
And sought the plains below, 
Where, softly kissed by sun and wind, 
Its level waters flow. 


And from its limpid wavelets 
The thirsty cattle drink, 

And children play, and lovers stray 
Upon its flowery brink ; 


THE 
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Amid life’s sweet and homely things 
I watched it glide along, 

And ever in my fancy rings 
The murmur of its song. 

Oh, thou whose soul is pining 
Nearer to God to be, 

Stand not above the common love 
And toil He asks of thee ; 

Come downward to the haunts of men, 
And do a simple part, 

Thy lowly ways shall win His praise 
And draw thee near His heart.” 

Saray Doupney. 


DAUGHTER. 


RY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


Da CHAPTER XIII. 
—jk> JERUSHA’S LIFE STREAM. 
NDEED, aunt, I didn’t — it 
was—it was—— ” pleaded 
Janey, when she and Miss 
Martha reached home. 

“Don’t call me ornt. I 
mean it. You go home to- 
morrow. No; next day. 
To-morrow you must pack 
and take leave. I won’t countenance 
you and Mark!” 

Janey’s tearful grey eyes met Miss 
Martha’s with quite an indignant flash. 
But the protest on her lips was lost in 
sobs, and she hurried out of the room to give way to 
her sudden grief, where her aunt need not witness it. 

“T’ve settled that business,” ejaculated Miss 
Martha. ‘Mark cares no more for her then a fox 
for a sucking-pig; but he cares for the farm-yard 
she squeaks in. He’s mistaken if he thinks I’ve 
adopted her or any of the brood of such a cuckoo of 
a mother, who is willing to leave her eggs in any 
bird’s nest that will house ’em. If Rushy had been 
a niece now!” 

Poor little Janey happened to be the eldest 
daughter of Miss Martha’s half-brother, who had 
died some seven or eight years before, leaving a 
widow and five children. Miss Martha’s father had 
married twice, and she was the only child of the 
first marriage, and inherited her mother’s fortune, 
which had consisted of Beachton Farm and a small 
house near it. She had preferred, as a single 
woman, to live in the latter abode, and had improved 
and adorned it, until it had acquired the distinctive 
title of villa, contrary to her wishes. Woe to the 
individual who used the obnoxious word in her 










| don’t go after the men. 


presence. “Miss Hasluck, Beachton, is quite enough, 
and more aristocratic, if that’s your object,” she 
would say with emphasis. ‘I hate your villas and 
belle-vues, and plaisances, and don’t care a straw 
whether they are Norman, or Saxon, or Patagonian. 
I am plain English, and Beachton is English; 
whether it means a town on a beach, or a barrel on 
beach. What’s the odds ?” 

When Miss Martha had seen that her maids were 
in bed, and had perambulated the house as turnkey 
—for so she phrased it—she paused at Janey’s 
door. 

“TI declare she’s bleating like a sick calf,” she 
muttered, trying to open it. ‘“She’s locked herself 
in. Janey! Janey, I say! Open the door. I don’t 
allow any one to lock-up in this house but myself.” 

Janey obeyed, and appeared in a trembling and 
dishevelled state. Her ringlets fell in disordered 
confusion over her white neck and shoulders. She 
was very pale, and tears were in her eyes. 

“Well, you have got a sight of hair, child!” said 
Miss Martha. “ Almost as long as Eve’s. Why on 
earth do you twiddle it up in those corkscrews, as if 
you were always going to draw a bung out of a cider- 


barrel? Why, it curls naturally.” 
“Yes, aunt. It would be too long if I didn’t curl 
it stiffly.” 


“Qrnt again! Once more let me tell you that I 
like to be pronounced sharp and short, as if I was an 
Ant. Now, the ants will teach you a deal more than 
I can, They are at work from morning till night 
and, I can tell you, don’t tangle their antenne, as 
they call ’em, in love-making, They have enough 
to do to keep a tidy house over their heads, and 
find their dinners, Now, wipe your eyes. You shall 
come again some day. And take my advice, child— 
If they want you they Il 
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look you up fast enough, and all the faster if you 
don’t want them.” With which profound philosophi- 
cal fact Miss Martha left Janey to console herself as 
she best could, 

But the hoped-for consolation did not come. 
There was no reprieve. Miss Martha, like Solomon 
Hasluck, had made up her mind. 

Accordingly, Janey went, the following afternoon, 
to take leave of her friends at the mill. She espied 
Jerusha in the orchard, and went to her. The mill- 
wheel was in active operation, and as she crossed the 
mill-dam at the back of the house, she perceived 
mumerous carts, animals, and people, waiting for the 
grinding of their grist, or for the sacks of flour ready 
for transportation. The mill appeared to be almost 
disconnected with the dwelling-house, though they 
really joined, and from the mill-dam the pile of 
building looked considerable, with its mill on one 
side, farm cn the other, and homestead in the centre. 
It was not surprising that Janey should pause to 
think of the pleasant position Mark’s wife might 
fill one of these days. Not that she was either spe- 
culative or avaricious; on the contrary, she was s0 
foolishly improvident that she would have married 
Mark to-day had she starved with him to-morrow. 

While she stood a moment on the mill-dam, Jerusha 
came to meet her, and so helped to complete a very 
lovely picture. On one side the mill-pond, fed by the 
sparkling stream from the hills, and fringed with 
willows and rushes, amongst which two white swans 
dwelt and nested; on the other the big wheel, scat- 
tering its surf and pouring its waterfalls; below, the 
escaped stream dancing thoughtlessly towards its last 
home, the mighty ocean. 

“You are not afraid to cross, Janey? it is quite 
safe,’ said Jerusha, holding out her hand, while the 
swans came at the sound of her voice. 

“Not exactly,” said the timid. but truthful Janey. 
“‘T was thinking how pretty it all is.” 

“T find nothing so pretty anywhere,” returned 

erusha, stooping to stroke her swan’s neck. “And 
it always makes me solemn.” 

* You solemn, Rushy !” laughed Janey. 

“Why not? Iam notalwaysmerry. The stream 
is so like life. It begins amongst the hills, we know 
not how; that is its babyhood. Then it runs, and 
plays, and dances like a child, till this mill-dam 
checks it; it tarries here, as we tarry when we are 
grown up; it seems to long to burst over the mill- 
clam sometimes, and then is content to rest. But for 
it the wheel would not work, and but for life we could 
not work. I thank God for life and work, for we can 
all do much good in our little span. But the stream 
is not content to dwell in the mill-pond always, 
Janey. 
one, like two lines, Follow them, and you will see 
that they stray away from one another, then join, 
then separate again. Sometimes they are bright and 
others dull and sad; in one place they run 


gay, at 


‘ . . ! 
See how it has made two paths instead of | 





over rough stones, at another smooth pebbles, but 
they both roll side by side down the rock, into the 
cove, and there they run together into the sea,’ 

“Like lovers,” ejaculated Janey. 

** Perhaps,” sighed Jerusha. “But all who live are 
not lovers, though all must run their course through 
many dangers to the grave and eternity. You see, 
Janey, if we do not pass life with those we love best, 
we may be united in heaven.” 

“How solemn you are, Rushy!” said Janey, be- 
ginning to cry. 

“What is the matter, Janey? I am grieved to 
have troubled you,” exclaimed Jerusha. “Come and 
see Mark.” 

“T—I—am going away. I am—come—to say— 
good-bye.” 

Jerusha, perceiving that something was amiss, led 
Janey to a sequestered corner of the pond, where a 
decayed pollard-willow formed a natural seat, and 
where no one but the swans, which followed them 
thither, could see them. Here Janey, with downcast 
head, and hand in Jerusha’s, told her tale; and here, 
hot-tempered sympathetic Rushy burst forth in anger 
at Miss Martha, and pity for Janey. But common 
sense peeped in between the anger and pity, and she 
said, ‘ Well, Janey, you are only going home after all; 
and I dare say we shall often meet. Besides, your 
mother and little brothers and sisters must want 
you.” 

“ It—is—so—dull. And mother gets—cross ; and 
the children—won’t mind me,” sobbed Janey. 

“That is your life-stream perhaps, Janey. Don’t 
fret against the big stones, but pass them by, or wear 
them down; the gentle water sometimes rubs them 
smooth, while the rough torrent dashes over them.” 

“Ts that how you do, Rushy?” 

“ Well, I try; but you know I have a quick temper. 
You, on the contrary, have, I should think, no temper 
at all. I am not sure that I like that, for the make- 
up after a quarrel is like the mill-wheels rest after 
turning and grinding all day long.” 

“Yes, Aunt Martha is fonder of you than ever, 
Rushy, now you have made friends; and she is dis- 
pleased with me, who try never to annoy her. I will 
be hasty like you, then perhaps she will love me.” 

“Pray don’t, Janey. Restraint is better than re- 
pentance. But come and see Mark; his temper is 
none of the sweetest just now, and if it were not for 
me he would be up and about, in spite of the doctor.” 

The two girls went together to the house. Wheu 
they reached the parlour-door they heard loud voices 
within, as if Mark and another were quarrelling. 
Mark’s was the loudest, and had they been mean 
enough to listen they could have overheard the con- 
versation. Janey did pause, with a “ Hark, Rushy;” 
but Jerusha said, “This will never do,” and opened 
The words, “ You won't be satisfied till 
came from Mark as Jerusha en- 


the door. 
you ‘ve ruined me ” 
tered, and a muttered curse from Captain Dange-- 
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field. The latter rose as they appeared, and with 
scowling face but honeyed manner, said Mark 
was exciting himself because he was endeavouring 
to persuade him against curing himself by a sea 
voyage. 

“You need not fear, Captain Dangerfield,” said 
Jerusha, meeting the ominous eyes with a bright 
resolute glance, “‘ Mark will not move from that sofa 
until he has my permission; and every one knows 
that I have a will of my own if he has not.” 

“Will you lay your commands upon me also? I 
think you would find me the more tractable of the 
two,” said Dangerfield, who was not without his 
weak point—an admiration for beauty and spirit. 

“Certainly, if you will obey them,” replied un- 
daunted Jerusha, “You and Mark must not meet 
again until you have been your voyage and returned. 
Dr. Walsh says he still has fever, and I say it is sea 
fever. He used to declare that he had hay-fever 
when he wanted to join the crew of the Sea Serpent 
about haymaking time; but that is past, and the 
fever has broken out under a new name.” 

“Not scarlet fever but blue fever,” said Danger- 
field. “Ha, ha, not a bad joke, Gay!” turning to 
Mark. “I wish you would giveit tome. Two such 
pretty nurses would make any fever endurable.” 

Mark was looking hot and angry, and Janey, in 
spite of Miss Martha, had stolen to his side. 

“They and father have pulled me through,” mut- 
tered Mark. 

** A long pull and a strong pull,” laughed Danger- 
field. 

Jerusha had drawn a small table towards her, and 
quietly began to do some sewing, which lay in a 
basket upon it. She did not mean to leave Danger- 
field and Mark alone. Meanwhile, Janey had 
managed to tell Mark of her intended departure. 
He was too much pre-occupied to be troubled by the 
information, and poor Janey was thus suddenly 
assured that her aunt was right, and that he did not 
really care for her. She restrained the ready tears 
with difficulty, and turned with a sort of shy pride 
from him to Jerusha, saying, “I think I had better 
go now, Rushy. Aunt told me not to stay.” 

“‘T shall see you again before you leave, dear,” said 
Jerusha, 

Janey curtseyed to Dangerfield, and hastened 
away. She met Mr. Gay, bade him a hasty good-bye, 
and was soon standing alone on the bridge where she 
and Mark had once been hand-in-hand together. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“HOW VERY, VERY KIND.” 
Is that Mrs. Joe Hasluck’s daughter ?” asked Danger- 
field, when Janey had departed. “She would be pretty 
if she had a little of your colour, Miss Gay. Sweet 


9» 


upon her, eh, Mark ? or is she sweet on you? 





Jerusha did not like the compliment, or Mark the 
inquiry, so neither replied directly ; but Jerusha put 
a pertinent question instead. 

“Was not her father a friend of yours, Captain 
Dangerfield ? ” 

“He was a neighbour. I never had any friends; in- 
deed, I don’t believe in them. We used to play to- 
gether as boys. Joe Hasluck was a weak, unlucky 
fellow.” 

While Dangerfield was speaking Mr. Gay came 
in. 

“He was indeed, captain,” he said, catching the 
last sentence. ‘‘ He ruined himself and his family 
by dabbling in the smuggling trade down Muchsandy 
way. I hear the Preventive men are on the look-out 
there again, and they tell me there’s a revenue cutter 
not far off, I’m thankful that the Beachton folk 
keep out of mischief.” 

It was these facts which had brought Dangerfield 
to see Mark. He had come to tell him of his inter- 
view with Firman the previous evening, and of 
his intention to keep the coastguardsmen on the 
scent down below Muchsandy, if possible, while he 
landed his goods either at Hollow Cove or Beachton, as 
opportunity offered. He had assured Mark that the 
mill would be a capital hiding-place, and Levi a first- 
rate assistant, if the time of need should come; and 
it was this which had caused Mark to use the angry 
words whieh his sister had overheard. Dangerfield 
had spoken contemptuously of Firman as ‘‘a fledgling 
who could be easily netted,’ and whom he had 
already trapped by his pretended openness. He had 
also informed Mark that when he had seen Firman 
and his men off his ground on one side, he had sent 
a watcher to the other to order the men whom he 
had sent back, to return to the Grange with their 
burdens, which were safely housed in vaults unex- 
plored by the lieutenant. 

Captain Dangerfield had a keen love for his nefa- 
rious trade, as a trade; whilst Mark simply loved it 
for the daring and adventures it entailed. Danger- 
field knew all the machinery at work along the 
southern coast of England, and had helped to perfect 
some of %. He only wished that he had been captain 
when he was cabin-boy, and smuggling was not on 
the decline, as now, thanks to coast-blockades and 
Preventive service, established since his boyhood, 
when he had run away to sea. He was acquainted 
with the signals, and caves, and the subterranean 
communications that were employed to aid the 
smuggler by land and sea, and which, like many 
other clever underhand contrivance, deserved to be 
And Mark was not the 
only man who, knowing better, had yielded to his 


used in a better cause. 


tempting incitements to run the road to ruin. He 
had helped Janey’s father on that insecure way as 
well, 

“ What takes Janey away from us so soon?” asked 
the miller, seeing that Mark was unusually silent and 


| 
| 
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sullen. “I could get nothing out of her, so I shall 
attack Miss Martha.” 

“A bristling sort of a hedgehog, I should think ; 
I would rather keep out of her way,” said Danger- 
field. 

“The very kindest, best-hearted woman in the 
whole world!” exclaimed Rushy, enthusiastically, 
who always stood up for her friends when absent. 

“‘T wish I were Miss Martha,” said Dangerfield. 
“Would you defend me if any one backbit me?” 

Jerusha looked up from her work, and fixed her 
eyes steadily upon him. He felt the brightness of 
their fire. 

“If you are brother’s true friend, sir, I shall not 
fail to defend you,” she said, emphasising the word 
true. 

*‘Rushy, what will you say next? Of course he is 
my true friend,” said Mark, angrily. 

But Dangerfield rose to go. He did not like the 
suspicion implied in her words, though he longed to 
dispel it. This rough bad man could assume a 
gentle manner and pleasing voice when he chose. 
He assumed them as he took leave of her, resisting 
all invitations to remain to tea. 

“Of course I am his friend, Miss Jerusha, and 
shall expect you to keep your promise,” he said, 
giving her hand a squeeze so hard that it belied 
the softness of his speech. 

When he was gone Mr. Gay asked his son what 
had brought him again to the mill. He was an un- 
suspicious man, yet he feared lest Dangerfield’s 
visits might bring back Mark’s taste for roving. 
That “affliction” which “cometh not from the 
ground,” had left its impress on Mark. Although 
he had kicked against it, certain lessons taught him 
in childhood and repeated to him both by precept 
and example ever since, had been running inces- 
santly in his mind. One of these was never to tell 
a lie. Of late years he had often made excuses, 
which he tried to believe were not actually lies ; but 
when on his sick bed, these, and multitudes of 
deceptions, arose before him like so many haunting 
ghosts, and he was compelled to confess that he had 
sinned. He had made many good resolutions, and 
here was an opportunity to practise them. But he 
dared not criminate Dangerfield, Levi, and all the 
rest who were acting lies with him. He had made 
the first step into wrong-doing, and he had not the 
courage to withdraw. Therefore he was silent when 
his father spoke. Not so Jerusha. She knew that 
it would be unwise to irritate Mark, but she could 
not hold her tongue. 

“Captain Dangerfield is a cunning man, father ; 
and I think he wants to entrap Mark to sea again, 
when his leg is strong enough. We must chain him 
to the mill-wheel.” 

“It seems tome that God has spoken to thee once, 
my son,” said the miller, ‘‘and He means thee to 
stop at home; we cannot strive against Him. I 








thought He had put another plea for me and Rushy 
and the mill in thy path in pretty Janey. Marry 
her, my boy, and settle down. Have you quarrelled, 
that she is going to leave Miss Martha?” 

“Certainly not, father. But I am ‘settled 
down’ at present, and don’t want a wife,” replied 
Mark. 

“You’re not playing at ‘fast and loose’ with 
her?” said the miller, fixing his penetrating eyes 
on Mark. 

“Tt is Miss Martha, and not Mark, who is sending 
Janey away,” said Jerusha. 

Mark was aroused by this assertion; but Jerusha 
did not think herself justified to betray Janey’s 
innocent confidence, therefore gave no reasons, 
Indeed, she was inclined to agree with Miss Martha 
that Mark and Janey were in no wise suited, and 
that Janey would be best at home. Rushy’s ideas of 
love and marriage were of too exalted a nature to let 
her agree with her father as to the “settling down” 
he proposed. Beneath her sprightly manner and 
ready speech lay many unsounded depths of thought 
and tenderness, which caused her to know instinctively 
that something beyond a passing fancy or mere per- 
sonal admiration was necessary to bind two souls to- 
gether for union in the world. 

But the miller, like many a parent, had a notion 
that if Mark married he would be steady; and to 
keep this “apple of his eye” at home, was his one 
object. He therefore sought an interview with Miss 
Martha that very evening. He found her alone, for 
Janey was slowly and disconsolately packing up. 

“So pretty little Janey’s going away!” he began. 
“ Youll be sorry to lose her, cousin Martha.” 

“Glad to be rid of her, rather. The young people 
of the present day are good for nothing but twiddle- 
twaddling.” 

** Well, I must say I think she is very amiable,” 
said Mr. Gay. 

“T’ve no opinion of your amiable people, cousin 
Martin. You’re too amiable by half yourself. You 
spoil everybody, and everybody takes advantage of 
you. As to Mark = 

“It was about him I wished to speak to you, cousin 
Martha—him and Janey,” interrupted Mr. Gay. 
“They seem to me to have a fancy for one another; 
would you object to their making a match of it?” 

“What have I to do with it? You must go to 
Mrs. Joe Hasluck,’”’ returned Miss Martha, bluntly. 
“T have no doubt she will be as pleased as Punch 
to let Mark have Janey. But are you sure he wants 
her?” 

This question puzzled the miller. 
so,” he replied, rubbing his right ear. 

“Then Ido not. And I want him to understand 
that I’ve no more adopted Janey than I have any 
other of my nephews and nieces. Besides, I ’m as 
likely to live to a hundred as old Polly Tuck, who is 





« Well, I think 


' one hundred and one next month, What a mercy it 
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would be if she was taken! And that’s what they 
would say of me; for not a penny of money will 
they have till I have departed this life.” 

The miller smiled, and said that if one did not 
make way for another the world would be too full. 
“Besides,” he added, “it is not desirable to live for 
ever here. The flesh is a sad cumberer of the spirit, 
and one’s earthly affections make one forget better 
and more enduring ones.” 

“T’m thankful to say mine don’t,” retorted Miss 
Martha; “ though I’m willing to live as long as ever 
Ican; for I enjoy life. You see I have neither hus- 
band nor children to worrit health and happiness 
out of my bones, and when other people’s offspring 
trouble me I pack ’em off. I don’t mean to lose my 
flesh and temper for the fandangoes of fools.” 

“Then you mean to send pretty little Janey 
away ?” 

“Yes, to-morrow. And I advise you to let her | 
and Mark alone. They ’ll forget one another by the | 
time she reaches Muchsandy.” 

“That is what I wish to avoid,” said the miller. 

Here Jerusha arrived, to take leave of Janey, | 
and Miss Martha told her that she would find her 
up-stairs, whither she went. Janey was sitting 
on one small box, and looking despondingly into 
another. Her clothes were scattered round her, 
waiting patiently to be packed. Her hands were 
folded on her lap, and she was crying. 

“This will never do, Janey,” began Jerusha. “If 
you really want to come back again you must show 
that you wish to please cousin Martha; besides, | 
red eyes and a red nose are sadly unbecoming. Just 
look at yourself, and smooth your hair, while I do 
your packing.” 

Janey meekly obeyed, and was much taken aback 
by the reflection of herself in the looking-glass. 

“Well, I certainly do look a fright, Rushy!” she 








said, and forthwith went to her ewer, poured out some 
water, and began to sponge her eyes. 

Jerusha had a message from Mark, which she 
scarcely liked to deliver, because she feared it might 
raise hopes in Janey’s breast that might never be 
realised. Still, she was too fair to withhold it, and 
when the ablutions were completed, and the white 
cheeks dried from both salt and fresh water, she told 
her that her brother had sent her a farewell which 
was still not to be a farewell. 

Jerusha was on her knees, packing, and Janey 
went to her with a “ What—what did he say?” 

When rosy, bright Jerusha glanced up from her 
task she met a look that almost alarmed her, it was 
so unnaturally vivid and anxious. Moreover, the 
taper fingers were clasped, and the pale lips ajar. 

“He said he was going to Muchsandy as soon as 


| he was able to move, and that he should hope to call 


and see your mother, and you, dear, also, of course, 
and the children,” said Jerusha; but, perceiving the 
agitation caused by each word, she feared to give the 


| remainder of the message, and paused, 


«‘ What more, Rushy darling? what more?” asked 
breathless Janey. 

“ He thanks you for having been so kind to him 
when he was ill, and is sorry you are going to leave. 
He was so much engaged with Captain Dangerfield 
when you left us that he could not say good-bye as 
he wished, and hopes to say it,and how d’ye do at 
the same time, soon.”’ 

“Oh, Rushy!” exclaimed Janey, unclasping the 
fingers to shade her face with them, and turning 
aside to conceal the shame-facedness the words had 
caused; and in another moment her arms were round 
Jerusha’s neck, and she was whispering, “ How kind 
of you to come, dear! How kind of him! How very, 
very kind!” 

(To be continued.) 





SCRIPTURE ADDRESSES FOR 


CHILDREN’S 


SERVICES IN CHURCH 


OR SCHOOL. 


X.—SINGING. 


“Sing ye praises with understanding.” —Ps, xlvii. 7. 

"7 NTRODUCTION. All fond of singing and 
music, Children ready to practise hymns 
for some festival. How pleasant to hear 
large number of children singing in good | 
time and tune! The Word of God speaks 
often of music and singing. We read in | 
Job xxxviii. 7, that at the Creation “the 

morning stars sang together.” Triumphant song of 

Moses (Exod. xv.) David fond of music, skilful 

player upon the harp (1 Samuel xvi. 18); while watch- 

ing his father’s flocks he composed and sang many 
of the sweet psalms of the Bible. Angels sang at 
the birth of Jesus (Luke ii, 13). Children in the | 





Temple (Matt. xxi. 15, 16). 
in heaven (Rev. v. 9; xv. 3). 

Text—‘Sing ye praises with understanding” 
(Psalm xlvii. 7). We very often sing God’s praises ; 
do we always think of what we are doing? Children 
in church and school playing and laughing, while 
appearing to sing hymns of prayer and praise. Those 
children who sang “ Hosannas” in the Temple were 
in earnest. Jesus loved to hear their voices, and re- 
buked those who wished to stop them; but can He 
love to hear lips singing words of praise while hearts 
far away from Him? Our text tells us two things— 
what and how to sing. 

1, Praises. Read Psalms cxlviii. 12,13; cl. 6. Why 


And there is singing 
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should we praise God (Psalm cxlvii. 1, &c.). How 


great His love to us; provides us with food, clothing; | 
with parents and home. Spreads abroad in the world | 


so much beauty for our happiness. Provides for every 
creature, even the smallest insect and plant. Go 
forth to fields on early summer morn, listen to the 
singing of the birds—how joyous! The lark as he 
mounts upward to heaven, pouring forth notes of 
thankfulness to his Maker. Have children less to 
thank, to praise God for, than the birds? Far more! 
When God made man, all the world was in harmony; 
man sinned, curse put upon the earth on account of 
his sin. ‘‘ Weall havesinned.” All creation the choir, 
man is singing in discord (the wrong note and tune) 
in this choir, All the birds, beasts, flowers, do praise 
God. (Read parts of Psalm exlviii.) A choir is sing- 
ing, one child singing wrong note, conductor stops, all 
attention to that one child until put right; so God 
sent Jesus to restore man. Those who accept Jesus 
are in training, being tuned, as it were, and one day 
there will again be perfect harmony, “ everything 
that hath breath praising the Lord.” Those “ who 
have washed their robes and made them white,” shall 
sing around God’s throne for ever and ever, “ Worthy 
the lamb that was slain!” Praise God for “ His 
mighty acts, His excellent greatness,’”’ above all for 
Jesus, who opened the way by which we may be thus 
restored. To sing God’s praises, then, we must first 
believe and trust in Jesus. 





>t I’ ever I did anything, when a child, that was 


superiors—and I should be ashamed to say 
how often that happened—I was invariably 


done such a thing;” “Cousin Alice is a 
good child, and always does her best to 
please everybody,”’ which of course inferred 
that I did not. It seemed to me, from all I heard, 
that this cousin, whom I had never yet seen, must 
indeed be perfect, yet that very praise that they so 
constantly bestowed upon her, instead of producing 
the effect they intended, only made me more and 
more dislike the name of her. It must have been 
that I was jealous. 

At last she came to pay us a visit. What large 
blue eyes she had, and what beautiful brown curly 
hair! Despite myself I could not help admitting that 


| 
| 





| 


| 


told that, “Cousin Alice would never have | 


} 
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2. With understanding.—Know, perhaps, from what 
said what this means? Learn about the things God 
has made and sustains around us in the world— of 
His love, our praise thus becomes intelligent. Learn- 
ing from birds, beasts, flowers, we shall love and 
reverence Him who made us and them. Singing in 
church, at home, in school, not with lips only but 
with heart. (Eph. v. 19.) Little children joining 
“to sing their Saviour’s praise.” Many have been 
turned from wicked ways to purity and uprightness 
by children singing some hymn. Home very happy. 
Bad tempers flee away like King Saul’s melancholy 
at sound of David’s harp. Dr. Guthrie dying asked 
those around to sing him a “bairn’s hymn.” And 
Jesus loves to hear children’s voices. (Matt. xxi. 
15, 16.) 

Going to have grand festival of children’s voices, 
what should we do? 

Join choir, and practise, each taking the part 
assigned. If would sing in “choir of New Jerusa- 
lem,” must join and be in training now, must do 
what God tells us in His word. (If necessary here 
quote verses.) However young, each a part, a work 
to do for God in the world, and doing this work, 
trusting in Jesus, is the only way to sing God’s 
praises with understanding while here, and the 
necessary preparation for that grand harmonious 
festival around His Throne (Psalm lIxxi. 23, Rev. 
xiv. 8). 


COUSIN ALICE. 


“ Never been in any woods!” said I, looking, I am 


not quite right in the estimation of my | afraid, rather scornfully at her, at all events, in not 


at all an encouraging tone, 

“No,” said Alice, in a very timid little voice, whilst 
a blush suffused her delicate-looking cheeks, and she 
leant against my mamma as if for protection. 

“You would like to go with Laura, wouldn’t you, 
Alice ?”? said my mother to her. 

“Oh yes, please, aunt,’ she almost whispered 
but with a look so loving, and clinging still closer. 

“Stupid child!” thought I to myself, ‘‘ she seems 
to be afraid to speak. I was not in the least degree 


| shy myself, indeed never had been, so that instead of 
| pitying her I thought her very silly and babyish, and 


she was the prettiest child I had ever seen; whilst | 


her smile was such, that I must have loved had it not 
been for my previous determination not to like her. 

“Now, Laura,” said mamma to me, “you must try 
and make cousin Alice very happy ; show her all your 
pretty things, and by-and-by nurse shall take you 
both out for a walk into the woods. Alice has never 
yet seen any woods.” 


in truth rather prided myself in having at least found 
one particular in which I was superior to my p:1fect 
cousin. Having found one, I flattered myself that I 
should soon find many more, and commenced by as- 
serting my superiority. 

“As you have never been in any woods, I suppose 
you know nothing about flowers or trees or anything 
else in the country,” said I to her, as soon as we 
were left alone. 

“Very little,” said she, modestly. “Do you, cousin?” 

“Oh yes, I’ll teach you if you like,” said I, in a 
highly condescending and patronising tone. 
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“Oh, thank you!” said Alice, a gleam of pleasure 
flitting across her face which made her eyes shine 
even more brightly than before. Accidentally I had 
found my way to the little girl’s heart; she looked 
at me as if she loved me already ; her look seemed to 
pull a little string within me; I felt drawn towards 
her, and quite happy. 

The rest of the morning went so quickly that the 
lunch bell took us quite by surprise. I had shown 
her everything I possessed, told her a great deal 
about myself and my doings—all the daring exploits 
Ihad gone through, strings of narrow escapes, until 
I was satisfied that I had produced a very favourable 
impression, indeed was regarded by Alice quite as a 
heroine. We walked down to lunch arm-in-arm, as 
old friends, and I did not at all mind her having my 
place by mamma at the table. 

Iwas walking past the kitchen after lunch, when I 
heard cook say to Mary the kitchen-maid, “ That she 
is ! I never saw such a pretty little dear before in all 
my life ; I wish our Miss Laura was like her.” 

“Umph,” exclaimed Mary, “I always thought she 
was plain, but she looks right-down ugly by the side 
of Miss Alice. ” 

This aroused all my old feelings; I went into my 
bed-room, banged the door, and looked at myself in 
the glass a long time, until I was forced to admit the 
truth of Mary’s statement. I wasugly. I think the 
pout upon my lips must have made me look much 
plainer than usual, for although I had never been 
proud of my personal appearance, I had never before 
realised my ugliness. 

In another moment nurse Jane brought Alice up, 
she was to dress us both and take us out as mamma 
had promised; Alice was in high glee. 

“Now, Miss Laura,” said Jane; “be quick; you 
can be buttoning up your boots whilst I dress your 
cousin,” 

“T don’t want to go,” said I, pouting with all my 
might. Alice looked at me in astonishment; her 
happy excitement subsided immediately into an air 
of disappointment, but she came up to me, threw her 
arms around my stiff neck, and asked me what was 
the matter. 

‘Leave her to herself, Miss Alice,” said Jane, draw- 
ing her gently away ; “she ’ll soon get outof her sulks; 
we’re used to them.” But Alice only clung to me the 
faster. 

“We needn’t go, need we, nurse, if Laura doesn’t 
want to?’’ said she, beseechingly. 

I knew how much she had counted upon this ex- 
pedition; her unselfishness sent a pang of shamo 





through me. Spasmodically I pressed her little hand, 
and resolved to go. Alice seemed happier, but not 
quite satisfied in her mind, for she kept looking at 
me askantly nearly all the time nurse was dressing | 
her, as much as to say, “ Do you really want to go?” 
I saw it, and could not help smiling. I bustled | 
to, buttoned my boots as quickly as possible, then 


bundiing on my hat and jacket anyhow, without 
waiting to be helped, announced myself ready, just as 
nurse was putting the finishing touch to Alice, who, 
dressed in ablue pelisse and blue-and-white hat, looked 
lovelier than ever. Nurse never spoke a word to me, 
but seizing hold of my shoulders, first put my hat 
straight, then untied my tie, and tied it neatly, and 
then fastened the buttons that in my hurry I had 
overlooked. A very poor picture I presented by the 
side of my pretty cousin, and nurse showed very 
clearly that she thought so. 

Merrily did Alice frisk along the country roads, she 
flitted like a little butterfly from flower to flower, and 
seemed so engrossed with the beauty of each one 
that we should certainly not have reached the forest 
at all that day unless we had succeeded in per- 
suading her that she would find many more, and 
much prettier ones there than by the road-side. Her 
delight was unbounded when she found herself in 
the midst of trees, with clusters of beautiful wild- 
flowers almost at every step, her attention only occa- 
sionally diverted from the ground by the singing 
of some little bird, when she would stand as if en- 
chanted. ‘Oh, do listen!” she exclaimed, and we 
did listen. I had never thought the singing of birds 
so sweet before. Nurse, too, seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy herself; why was this so unlike our tedious, 
everyday walks? I believe I grew almost as excited 
as Alice did in looking out for flowers, and yet I had 
lived all my life amongst them. 

“Oh, nurse! could you get me that lovely wild 
rose?” cried Alice. ‘* Look, it is so beautiful; it is 
the only one we ’ve seen, but I cannot reach it.” 

It was too high for nurse, even with the assistance 
of her umbrella. I said nothing, but waiting until 
they had gone on, I resolved to try and get it for 
her. It was growing on a hedge that bordered the 
woods, and was not only quite beyond my reach, but 
between me and it was a ditch—fortunately, a dry 
one. I was in a great hurry, fearing that they 
would turn round before I had accomplished my 
feat, so that after one or two efforts at reaching 
and pulling branches, until my hands were much 
scratched, I made a leap at a very thick stem, not 
far from the rose, which I felt sure would bear me. 
I hung on to it with one hand, and reached the rose 
with the other, but the tiresome thing would not 
break off. I pulled and pulled, until, forgetting my 
perilous position, I gave one final pull, which pro- 
cured me the rose, but also broke my support, throw- 
ing me backwards right on to the bank. 

I could have screamed with the pain, but wouk 
not even cry; how could I, after all the stories I had 


| told Alice of my bravery ? I stood up as best I contd, 


and was just making horrible grimaces to keep the 
tears back, when I heard Alice’s voice shouting out 
forme. She soon came running up quite out of 
breath, evidently alarmed at their having, as she 
supposed, lost me. I held up the rose in triumph, 
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they came out quite naturally; it was my way of 


she thanked me heartily, and ran back with it in| 
relieving my feelings at the moment; was it possible 


ecstasies to nurse; who with a very clouded brow, 





was now approaching us. I received a severe scolding 
for lagging behind in the first instance, and, to Alice’s 
dismay, instead of being praised for getting the rose, 
nurse told me that I ought to be whipped for climb- 
ing about like a tom-boy. 

“Go along and keep in front of me,” she said, 
giving me at the same time a push, which filled my 


eyes with the self-willed tears, from the pain it | 


caused me, and moreover, exposed to her view a large 
green patch on my new dress. It makes me quite 
shudder to think of the pain that I endured in that 
walk home, but the more nurse scolded me the more 
determined was I not to succumb. She attributed 
the set look of determination on my pale face to the 
obstinacy and sullenness with which she so often had 
to contend. 

Bitterly did I pay for my so-thought heroism. A 
swelling appeared on my knee, the doctor summoned, 
and I doomed to lay up for at least one week, perhaps 
for many. ‘The fall must have been a very bad one, 
he said, but it was the walk home after it that had 
caused the mischief. 

“But where is the rose?” asked I of Alice, after 
she had arranged all her flowers, and given us each 
a bouquet. 

“Tl kept that for myself,” said she, “I shall always 
keep it, Laura, in remembrance of »’ and casting 
a glance towards my knee, she burst into tears. It 
was but an April shower, and soon passed off, leaving 
but the faintest cloud of unhappiness on her little 
sunshiny face. 

All that one child could do for another little 
Alice did for me. How patiently she bore my 
peevishness! The more crotchety I became the 
more did she try to amuse me, and young as we both 
were, I felt that she only pretended not to see my 
failings, 

One evening, it was twilight, she had been sitting 
on a hassock by my sofa, reading to me as long as 
she could see; then she told me stories, but nothing 
would please me that day. I know Alice must have 
thought me the most disagreeable and the most un- 
grateful girl in the world, I had told her I was the 
most miserable. 

“T wish I could make you as happy as I am,” said 
she. She rested her head on my pillow; I felt her 
warm breath on my cheek, and one of my clumsy 
hands clasped in two little tiny ones. ‘“ What makes 
you so miserable, Laura? You have such a beautiful 
home, such beautiful toys, and aunt and uncle are so 
kind. Do you know that you sometimes make aunt 
unhappy too, she cried when you said that yesterday.” 

“What? I don’t remember saying anything in 
particular.” 

It was true I did not remember saying anything in 
particular; the fact was that I had grown so into the 
habit of saying hasty and disagreeable things, that 








that any one cared for anything I said? Why I had 
said dozens and dozens of things that I had never 
really meant. Alice’s patience had very severe tests, 
yet she never showed signs of weariness; no one could 
have lived long with her without discovering her 
utter forgetfulness of self, her whole life seemed 
to be spent in trying to make others happy. The 
longer I lived with her the happier I became, her 
gentle influence had cast sunshine into my existence ; 
but the time came when her parents could spare her 
no longer. 

How much I felt that parting no one knows; I 
never saw Alice again. Her frail beauty succumbed 
to the cruel easterly winds of the following winter. 
She caught cold, and died; nurse told me that she 
had been taken up into heaven, and was now an 
angel, and often have I looked up into the bright 
blue sky, and fancied I saw her watching me. When 
I think of how much trouble and pain I have saved 
both myself and others, by first asking, “ would 
cousin Alice have done so?” my heart overflows with 
gratitude to my little guardian angel, to whose good 
example I owe a life of happiness. F. N. 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

164. Where is David mentioned as the sweet 
-salmist of Israel ? 

165. What choice of punishment was given to 
David for his sin in numbering the people ? 

166. What did Our Blessed Lord point to in His 
life as bearing testimony to His Divine Mission ? 

167. When Our Blessed Lord healed the cen- 
turion’s servant at Capernaum, what act of liberality 
is mentioned by the Jews as having been done for 
them ? 

168. At whose death was it that the Philistines 
acquired a large portion of the territory of the 
Israelites ? 





ANSWERS TO QUEST:0NS ON PAGE 480, 

152. “ And the soldiers likewise demanded of him, 
saying, And what shall we do? And he said unto 
them, Do violence to no man, neither accuse any 
falsely ; and be content with your wages” (Luke iii. 
14), 

153. “For the name of God is blasphemed among 
the Gentiles through you’”’ (Rom. ii. 24). 

154. “Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one 
Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might” (Deut vi. 4, 5). 

155. It caused many to believe in Jesus, and to 
follow Him (John xii. 11). 

156. Antioch (Acts xi. 19, 22, 26, 27). 

157. “So that ye were examples to all that believe 
both in Macedonia and Achaia” (1 Thess. i. 
compare Acts xvii. 10, 11). 
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(Drawn by RoBeRT BARNEs.) 


THE OLD MAN’S WELCOME. 


HE snow of age is on his head; | Attend him, as he jogs along 
But oh, the flowers of youth | Towards the silent shore, 

Bloom o’er the way his footsteps tread, Where end all trouble and all wrong 
And peace, and gentle ruth | That mortal may endure. 
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His children’s children give a shout 
When they behold his face, 

And one and all go hurrying out 
To seek the first embrace ; 

And as his thin lips touch the cheek 
Of ruddy girl or boy, 

His eyes, in tender glances, speak 
Of deep and hallowed joy. 


And when two little chubby arms 
About his neck entwine, 

A flush his every feature warms 
With eloquence divine. 

As high emotion in its birth 
All selfish thought expels, 

His soul is lifted from the earth 
On which his body dwells. 


The first great gush of greeting o’er, 
Amid a cheery din 

The youngsters bear him to the door, 
And, laughing, lead him in ; 





The old arm-chair is set with glee, 
His hat is put aside, 

While Kitty climbs a willing knee 
For her accustomed ride. 


And then the other little folk 
Press round to hear him tell 
His olden tales, and crack the joke, 
Which pleaseth him full well; 
For healthy infancy and age 
Meet upon common ground, 
And sit and read the self-same page 
In sympathy profound. 


And thus the old man aye doth find 
Himself the welcome guest, 
His fond affection paid in kind 
With compound interest ; 
And sad indeed will be the day 
For all within that home 
When grand-dad shall have gone his way, 
Never again to come. 
Joun G. Warts. 


THEIR SUMMER DAY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “THE,BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ ACROSS THE 
PLAIN,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER III.—MARIE’S PROMISE. 

AM so thankful you do not care for money, 
my darling,” he said, as, three hours later, 
just when the shadows were beginning to 
fall, they strolled down one of the leafy 
Westbrook lanes. 

“Yes,” she nodded, turning away from 
er him, thinking that, if he did but know it, 
it was for the money only she had sold herself. And 
yet not only: she liked wondering what the Carrs 
would say when they heard that she was engaged; 
she knew her father would storm, but then of course 

he would come round, and would like his being a 

Manchester man, “a substantial sort of fellow,’ as 

he would describe him; and then it was very new, 

and strange, to have some one by her to whom she 
felt she was all the world, and who, unreproved, might 
call her by a thousand endearing names. Yes, it was 
very new, and strange, and nice too, it soothed her 
vanity, and made her feel much more important in 
the world, but there was in it none of the sweetness 
that comes of reciprocated love, none of that pas- 
sionate dream-like happiness, that comes but once, and 
is looked back on in all after life, which stands alone 
in one’s memory, and is called first love. Marie had 
never felt a single thrill of love, but she knew it 
was missing. Well, she had chosen her fate, and 
she was content to abide by it. 

“TI was afraid,’ he went on, “that you would 
think me too poor, and would be afraid to face 











poverty with me.” Her heart stood still, and she 
made no answer; and he, misunderstanding, went 
on, as happy as a king, with only happiness and con- 
fidence in her truth to make his voice more husky 
and uncertain than usual. “Aunt Patty—I shall 
call her aunt now—told me all about you, and your 
folks, before you came; but I was afraid you might 
not have the courage to help me work my way up 
too, and we shall have to be so yery.careful at first.” 
Her face flushed, she was angry, that he should 
allude to the fact that her mother,had helped her 
father to work his way on from the.time when they 
struggled with fortune,.and won,.a fair victory. 
“ But you will, will you not, my darling ?” 

“T don’t know. Yes,” she added; for on second 
thoughts she could not bear to saorifiee any admira- 
tion, not even that of a man she,did not love; it 
was so sweet to her, and she liked being admired as 
having a great and«noble character as much as for 
being pretty, and there was this good in her, that 
she understood the beauty of the former. 

“And I shall get on, now that I have got you to 
work for, dearest, and deck you in the diamonds we 
talked of, some day,’’ he went on, and then gradually 
he unfolded his prospects and position to her, telling 
her all about himself and all his people had been 
and he hoped to be. How his father had been in 
business in Manchester years ago, but after his 
mother’s death had failed, and then his father had 
been a clerk in a cotton factory, and had been greatly 
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respected, and when he, Charles Freeman, had grown 
up, he was employed by the same firm, and though 
he only had a hundred and twenty a year now, still 
he was promised a rise shortly, and he thought he 
might get a set of books to keep, or other work to do 
of an evening, which would be a help, and he did 
not care for anything in the world, nor yet how hard 
he worked, now that he had won her, his darling, his 
beautiful Marie! He never once doubted, he never 
for a second expected her to shrink from the fate 
he ottered her; he was as certain of her love as he 
was certain of daylight coming again on the morrow, 
and he was happy beyond all power of words to ex- 
press. She never forgot that evening, never as long 
as she lived—the still summer air, the dusky leafy 
lane, faint smelling of flowers, and that man walking 
by her side, confident in her love and truth, and un- 
folding bit by bit his history to her, and laying out 
what might be hers before her. She wondered if she 
had been deaf and blind, or mad, inthe past three 
weeks, for she saw plainly enough now that he was 
just one of her own station in life, and not a gentle- 
man, as she had hoped—though with a little polish 
he might easily pass for one, she thought—nor a rich 
man, as she had persuaded herself; and he was not 
even handsome, but far, far from it, and she should 
be ashamed beyond measure to introduce him to 
the Carrs. Ohno! whatever happened, they must 
never see him, that was certain. Then, too, she 
knew her father would not countenance an engage- 
ment, much less such a oneasshe had entered into— 
and she had no wish that he should do so—and yet 
she could not turn round and pain her lover by 
being just to him, and telling him the truth. She 
could not suddenly prove so false and cowardly, she 
thought, and so she persevered in her untruth— 
forgetting that untruth is greater cowardice than 
all other. 

“T shall take care of myself this winter, Marie; I 
am so liable to asthma you know, dear; I told you 
what trouble I had with it last year, and at Christ- 
mas I shall get a few days’ holiday, and I shall run 
up to see you, and introduce myself to my future 
relations. What do you think they will say to me?” 
and he waited, with pardonable vanity, for a little of 
the flattery which a woman who loved him would 
have given in all sincerity. 

“*T don’t know,” she said, faintly. 

“I must write to your father to-morrow, of 
course.” 

“Oh no, no!” she answered, almost passionately. 
“He would never consent = 

“But, Marie, we cannot be engaged without his 
knowledge.” 





* Yes, yes we can—that is for a little while, wait 
till Christmas, till he knows you.” 

“But if he came to Manchester he could find out 
all about me there, for when my father was in 
businesss, in—— ” 





“Oh no!” shecried; ‘if you love me, say nothing 
about it yet, not till he sees you at Christmas. He 
would be so angry. He has said a dozen times that 
he would kick any one out of the house who made 
love to me.” Charles Freeman laughed, and was 
happy again. 

“Oh that’s it, is it; well, we must get him round 
gradually ; suppose you tell your mamma now, and 
we tell him at Christmas.” 

“Yes, that will be best,” she said, catching at 
the first straw he offered. “And now we must go 
back.” 

“Stay a little longer, the moon will be up soon, 
and we haven’t many more days together.” 

“Tam so tired,” she pleaded; “remember I have 
walked a long way, and my head aches still.” 

“Very well,” he said, with a sigh, thinking that 
he could have walked to the end of the world with 
her, and thought the journey short. “ But say you 
love me again first,” and he stood still, and tried by 
the dusky light to look into her troubled face. ‘‘ You 
do, do you not, dear? Oh, Marie, if you could but 
know what you are tome!” She stood still, silently 
staring at him, thinking that he was much better 
than she was. ‘“ You do love me, darling?” he 
repeated; “I think it would break my heart if you 
did not now.”? How she hated and despised herself 
as she stood there in the twilight; and how could 
she, mean and worthless as she felt herself to be, 
have the heart to pain him, as the truth would pain 
him. This was what she thought, and, trembling 
and shrinking, and averting her eyes from his, she 
answered, “‘ Yes, I love you.” 

“Then look up at me—you are not afraid of me, 
surely, Marie, and say, ‘ I will be your wife, Charles.’” 

Then the tears rolled slowly down her cheeks. 
“Oh I can’t, I can’t!” she cried; “it is so new and 
strange,” she added. 

“ But do say it, dearest, for I cannot believe it yet ; 
it would make me so happy ; you cannot think what 
you are to me!” She looked round, as some great 
criminal may have looked round perhaps before he 
did the deed which stamped his name with shame 
for ever, but there was no hope of escape, no foot- 
step coming up or down the bosky lane, no sound 
save the rustling of the leaves. How she remembered 
the scent of the flowers, and the watching stars that 
night, through all her after life, and how even they 
made her shudder. “Say, I ‘will be your wife, 
Charles,’ ” he repeated. Then she looked at him, at 
his thin, pale face, and his large, staring eyes, full of 
love and trust, and all that was best in her rose to 
the surface. Why should she not make him happy ? 
it would be a good and great deed; and what did it 
matter whether she excited the envy or pity of the 
Carrs ? She would be out of reach of either, and surely 
it would be something to be loved as he loved her all 
her life long. Yes, she would try her best, and be 
good and true to him, and so she raised her head, 
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and said, in a calm, sweet voice—‘I will be your 
wife, Charles,’ and meant the words to be a truth, 
CHAPTER IV.—MARIE’S LETTER. 

“Onuy four more days, and he will be gone,” she 
sighed thankfully, and yet at that time she meant 
to stand by the deed she had done, and was content 
in a way, and thought it pleasant to be loved and 
waited on, and praised for all she did and said ; 
she meant to make a martyr of herself, and to be a 
good wife to him at any cost. 

She made aunt Patty (sorely against her will) 
promise to say nothing about it in her letters to 
London. “ Papa would only storm and be dreadfully 
angry,” she said, and this was true enough, as his 
sister knew, and so it was agreed that the engage- 
ment should be kept a secret, at any rate till after 
Marie’s return to town. She was to stay another 
month at least, in Westbrook, for Mr. May had sold 
the lease of the house he lived in, and was looking 
out for another one to buy, for he did not believe in 
paying rent every year, and called it pure folly. 

“You had better be out of the way than in it 
during the bother of moving,” Mrs. May elegantly 
informed her daughter, and then there followed the 
remark that she (Mrs. May) had met the Carrs a day 
or two before, and that they looked very dowdy, and 
she didn’t believe they would ever get off. And 
Marie felt consoled at this, and reflected that it was 
rather a triumph to be engaged, and half wished 
they knew of it. Besides, they might never see 
Charles Freeman, and then they could credit him 
with as many fascinations as they pleased, and as 
they were not to be married for a year and a half at 
least, by that time he might, who could know, even 
be in a position to deck her with the diamonds he had 
talked of, and the Carrs in London would hear of her 

. glory at Manchester. So Charles Freeman was very 
happy during the last three or four days he spent 
at Westbrook; nay, he looked back on them through 
all his after-life, and thought them the happiest he 
had ever known. Perhaps a sense of her own un- 
worthiness softened Marie, or she was grateful for 
the pure, unselfish love he gave her, or perhaps it 
was some dim consciousness of what a bitter-sweet 
she was to make all his memories of that summer- 
time at Westbrook, that made her gentle and 
womanly, nay, almost tender towards him, so that 
when he left her and returned to Manchester, it was 
with absolute confidence in her love, and with her 
sweet face and eyes that looked like truth itself 
haunting him, and with her last words, “I will do 
my best, my very best to make you happy ” ringing 
in his ears. And she meant them, and when his 
first letter full of protestations came, she read it 
many times, and though it found no responsive echo 
in her own heart, it pleased her greatly, and she 
felt satisfied, if not happy. 





letters to Manchester were not very gushing, they 
satisfied her lover, for they were natural and affec- 
tionate, and at first they were genuine, then a change 
came over her. Perhaps when he was no longer by 
her side to soothe every fretful moment, and to say 
bright hopeful things of the future, she saw his 
defects more plainly, and brooded over his awkward- 
ness and lack of culture—for even Marie with her 
little superficial knowledge had found out that he 
had read little and thought less. She felt she 
should have been proud of a clever man, and could 
have loved him, and have done anything in the 
world for him; and it did seem hard at seventeen 
to put by all her dreams, and find herself engaged 
to a man for whom she had no love, only a sense of 
gratitude in that he loved her, and a recognition of 
his worth. It would not be a social step forward 
in any way marrying him, the not very prosperous 
son of a by no means prosperous tradesman, and 
as for the diamonds, she felt more and more con- 
vinced that the only ones he would ever give her 
would be those that decked a castle in the air, for 
he was no genius, nor was he a quick, keen-sighted 
man, likely to become what alone would satisfy her. 
It was all this that gradually came home to her in 
the days that followed Charles Freeman’s departure. 
Yet her letters continued the same, and he believed in 
them as fervently as he believed in all good things, 
and would have staked his life upon her truth, 

So things went on, until one day a letter came 
from Mrs. May. ‘Your father has taken a nice 
honse, and I do hope ’you will marry well, and cut 
cut those nasty Carrs, who have got such a good- 
looking fellow staying with them, an officer in the 
army. Fred sends his love to you, and says you 
are to write and tell him if you have picked upa 
lord yet, or a rich squire, and you are to be sure not 
to fall in love with the parish clerk, or the doctor’s 
assistant, because those sort of people never have 
any money.” Mrs. May always thought her son’s 
remarks vastly witty, and loved to repeat them. This 
letter cost Marie many long and bitter hours. Her 
brother’s message she treated with contempt, but 
even that had a sting. But what was the use 
of a nice house if she was going to marry away 
from its glories? and then to think of the Carrs 
having an officer staying with them! She could be 
quite happy with an officer, though he were poor, 
but with Charles Freeman never; and she remem- 
bered even his endearing words with distaste, and 
his caresses with loathing. Then he, Charles Free- 
man, put the finishing stroke. “I have been 
thinking over a thousand plans for the future, dar- 
ling,” he wrote, “and have concluded that for the 
first few years we must both work hard. I have 
been wondering, dearest, if you would dislike very 
much having some light business—a stationer’s, or 
Berlin wool shop perhaps, which would not fatigue 


So two or three weeks went by, and if Marie's | you, and yet would help greatly towards expenses. 
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You see, darling, we cannot expect to begin where our 
fathers and mothers leave off, but must wait as they 
have done, though I mean to rise, for your sake, 
higher than them all.” The colour rushed indignantly 
to Marie’s face. She keep a shop! she stand behind 
a counter and sell sealing-wax or Berlin wool! Never! 
Another thing that made her intensely angry was 
that it was evident he did not think her any better 
than himself, but just recognised her for what she 
was. He might love her dearly, she knew he did; 
he might think her beautiful, but he did not mistake 
her for a lady. If he had thought her what above all 
things she most longed to be he would never have 
dared to make such a suggestion as that contained in 
his letter. 

She went out into aunt Patty’s prim garden, and 
thought it all over, and walked down the leafy lane 
where he had made her make that terrible promise— 
she shuddered at the recollection—and she sat down 
in the prim garden again when evening came, still 
thinking of it all, and it was there she made up her 
mind. She could not bear to tell him the whole 
truth—how false and cruel she had been all through, 
how she had perjured herself on that summer day 
which she knew he had lived over in fancy again and 
again ; but she would tell him as much of the present 





truth as possible, and as plausible a tale as she could 


write, “just to save him pain,” she told herself. And 
so, when she was alone in her own room, she wrote 
this letter, and sent it off the next morning :— 


My Dear Cuar.eEs,—I do not know how to say all that must 
be said to you. Believe me, it cannot cost you more pain to read 
than it does me to write it. But it is only fair, and just, and 
right, hard as it may be, to act as I am acting now. I want to 
be free again. There are reasons why I must be free ; if you ever 
loved me, dear—for you are, and ever will be, dear to me—do 
not ask me what they are, but be generous and merciful to me 
as I, in like manner, would be to you, and set me free. Do not 
ask me any more, for more I cannot tell you, excepting, that 
when a month agoI promised to be your wife, I was true, and 
meant all I said, but it is impossible that I can ever be so now, 
and you would not have me still bound to you, Charles, if you 
thought and knew that I could not be happy, would you? Dear, 
I entreat you to forgive me, and to set me free, and to forgive 
me and forget. Do write me one line. Nothing can alter things ; 
I must be free, and I beseech you to be merciful to me, I will 
hope and trust that you may soon be happy again, and find a 
better love than mine. Marie. 


No wonder that Charles Freeman was dazed and 
scared when he read so strange a letter—read it 
again and again at his office-desk—and at last, for a 
long illness in the spring had made him weak, fell 
fainting from his seat. And the freedom Marie May 
coveted cost so terrible a price, that could she have 
known it she would have hesitated before accepting 
it. 

(To be continued.) 
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BY THE REV. J. HILES HITCHENS, AUTHOR OF “ BIBLE WATERS,” “THE FURNACE,” ETC. 


V.—ELI; OR, SORROW IN OLD AGE. 


WONDERFUL contrast is presented 
in that familiar picture of Eli and 
young Samuel—a picture to be found 
in most illustrated editions of the 

é' Scriptures. Though it is deeply in- 
teresting to see old age and childhood standing in 
the relationship of friend and friend, yet the differ- 
ence between the two is most suggestive. The lad, 
attired in the garment his affectionate mother had 
laboured hard but joyfully to provide, stands with 

a look of eager inquiry upon his face. His frank, 

calm unruffied features tell of innocence and happy 

inexperience in the woes and warfare of the world. 

The high-priest is seated with becoming dignity ; 

his hair is snowy-white with age and care; his 








countenance bears the indications of much fami- 
liarity with sorrow; there are lines upon his 
cheeks which have been channels of many a tear; 
and his form stoops as if he had been called to | 
carry many a crushing burden. | 
Has this aged man been exposed to unusually 
severe discipline? Does he carry the bitter fruits 


| his own thoughts—by the retrospect ofa mis-spent 


past, by the voice of a condemning conscience, 
and by the terrible expectation of judgment to 
come? We shall soon see as we trace very briefly 
his career. 

Eli was the first high-priest of the line of 
Ithamar, Aaron’s youngest son. He also acted as 
civil judge of Israel after the death of Samson. 
For forty years he discharged the duties of public 
administration. He had two sons, Hophni and 
Phinehas, and these he invested with official 
authority ; they were, however, reckless, vicious, 
and openly profligate. ‘The sacrificial feasts gave 
occasion for their rapacity; and “ the dances and 
assemblies of the women in the vineyards, and 
before the sacred tents, gave occasion for their 
debaucheries.” Their outrageous conduct created 
among the people feelings of the greatest disgust, 
and the services of the tabernacle became odious. 
Tidings of their sensuality and selfishness reached 
Eli from many quarters, and yet he failed to exer- 
cise the control of a father, and, when he did speak 


of unmerited wrong? Has he been the prey of | to them of their wickedness, spake in tones so 
evil, ruthless, unjust men? Or is he saddened by | gentle and terms so mild, that the erring sons 
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were unmoved. 
Phinehas, “ Why do ye such things? for I hear of 
your evil dealings by all this people. Nay, my 
sons; for it is no good report that I hear: ye 
make the Lord’s people to transgress. If one man 
sin against another, the judge shall judge him; 
but if a man sin against the Lord, who shall 
entreat for him?” ‘The inspired historian adds, 
“Notwithstanding, they hearkened not unto the 
voice of their father.” Evils so enormous—and 
evils so sanctioned by the high-priest at the cost 
of the peace and purity of the nation—God could 
not permit. Hence He sent a prophet to Eli to 
pronounce the judgments of the Almighty. The 
old man was informed that the day was not 
distant when his house should be deprived of all 
its honour and influence, and the two sons 
who had made themselves vile, whom he had 
failed to restrain, should be cut down as cumberers 
of the ground. This intimation of the Divine 
intentions was not alone, for soon afterwards the 
youthful Samuel received a vision in the night 
season, which he disclosed to Eli in the morning, 
and which was a confirmation of the message con- 
veyed by the unknown prophet. The doom was 
fixed. The death of Hophni and Phinehas was 
decreed. ‘The displeasure of the Eternal at the 
indifference of Eli was clearly announced. Surely 
there was enough in the knowledge of his sons’ 
guilt to create unspeakable sorrow in the old man’s 
heart, and how must that sorrow have been in- 
tensified by the knowledge that the Lord of Hosts 
had whet His sword of justice, and that the fatal 
stroke was unavoidable. It was some time, how- 
ever, before the denunciations were fulfilled, but 
when once the Lord began He made short work of 
it. The Philistines had sufficiently revived their 
broken strength to make war with Israel. The 
conflicting forces met at a spot named Aphek, 
near the western entrance of the Pass of Beth- 
horon. It was not uncommon in those days to 
carry to the field of war some of the sacred matters 
connected with religious rites. The Philistines 
brought the images of their gods to the field; so, 
to oppose the presumed influence of these, the 
Israelites determined to carry the ark of the 
covenant—the symbol of the Divine presence. As 
representatives of the priestly order, Hophni and 
Phinehas were in charge of the ark. The sight of 
the ark inspirited the Israclites, who, confident of 
victory and safety, raised a cheer so loud and hearty 
that it is written, “the earth rang again.” But 
the Philistines were by no means discouraged. 
Contrariwise, the knowledge of the presence of the 
ark and the boastful shouts of their opponents 
roused their energies to a pitch of desperation. It 
was a fearful contest. On both sides every effort 
was employed to secure a victory, for each fel that 
a splendid prize was at stake. The rulers of Israel 


Timidly he said to Hophni and | 





had imprudently risked the most sacred symbol of 
their religion, and it must be contended for to the 
bitter end. All the inhabitants of Shiloh anxiously 
waited for tidings of the progress of the war, but 
the most troubled heart of all in the city was that 
of old Eli, who, blind with age, sat by the way- 
side ready for the earliest message. “ His heart 
trembled for the ark of the Lord.” ‘Towards 
evening a young man of the tribe of Benjamin was 
seen rushing through the vale, his clothes rent, 
and earth sprinkled on his head. He conveyed 
the saddening news of defeat. The aged Eli was 
told all—how the Israelite hosts were routed, how 
his two sons Hophni and Phinehas were slain, and 
how the ark of the covenant was captured. The 
tidings were too much for the enfeebled man of 
ninety-eight years—he fell heavily from his seat, 
and died. Thus were his grey hairs brought down 
in sorrow to the grave. 

We cannet study the life and character of Eli 
without discerning the secret of all his grief. He 
was naturally, constitutionally, a weak, vacillating 
man—a man of excellent intentions but of utter 
want of will. ‘His virtues,” says Robertson, 
“were all of a negative character. He was for- 
giving to his sons, because unable to feel strongly 
the viciousness of sin; free from jealousy, because 
he had no keen affections ; submissive because too 
indolent to feel rebellious.” He knew little of life, 
and was evidently unable to read character. 
Hence he mistook Hannah’s importunate prayer 
for the excitement of intoxication. Wavering and 
powerless, he had no influence over his sons. They 
heeded not his words, for he could not rule his 
household. The result was that the lads grew to 
be a disgrace to their parent and a plague to their 
country. “They sapped the moral standard of 
their countrymen and countrywomen. They de- 
graded the ministry. ‘ Men abhorred the offering 
of the Lord.’’’ Eli was also warned of his error, 
once by the prophet and once by Samuel, but both 
times in vain. He was penitent, but persevered 
in the same wrong course. Like many men now- 
aday who sorrow and sin, sin and sorrow, Eli saw 
his mistake, mourned over it, but did not mend 
his ways. All the misery which embittered the 
old age of this high-priest was attributable entirely 
to himself. In the bitterness of his woe he could 
only blame himself. His own vacillation, his own 
undetermined will, and his ewn indifference, were 
the fertile source of every pang of anxicty he felt. 
His sons made themselves vile, and he restrained 
them not. He who was judge in Israel, should 
have judged his own children with the most rigid 
impartiality. He who was high-priest, and whose 
duty it was to rebuke sin when seen in others, 
should least of all have tolerated it at home. But 
he neglected this his unquestionable duty, and the 
lamentable result is known tous. His sons each 
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lived a shameful life, died an inglorious death, the | 


ark was carried away by the Philistines, Eli him- 
self died of a broken heart, and his grandchild, 
that was born soon afterwards, bore the name 
which most fitly described the state of Israel, 
“‘ Ichabod ”—“ the glory is departed.” 

Now the career of Eli suggests to us some 
deeply important lessons. 

1. To every reader this thought is conveyed— 
that “‘no man liveth to himself.” There may be 
no positive evils about a man, but the absence of 
positive goodness will render his influence preju- 
dicial. There may be no effort to foster vice, but 
the absence of effort to promote virtue and de- 
nounce vice will make the life baneful rather than 
blessed. Aye, we may speak to our fellow-man 
about his sinful course, with a view to warn him, 
and win him from the sin, but we may speak in 
such terms, with such hesitancy and half-hearted- 
ness, as only to establish him in the evil path. 
Moreover, we may speak to others of their mis- 
takes and crimes, but so long as the same are 
fostered by ourselves we undo all the good effect 
of our exhortation. But if there be a resolute and 
known opposition to the truthless and impure, if 
there be an unflinching adherence to what is right 
before God, the marvellous effect thereof must 
soon be felt for good. History records many 
instances in which enemies have been wholly dis- 
abled and scattered by the calm, dignified bear- 
ing of a single man firmly set upon the right. 
Avidius Cassius, springing to the door of his tent, 
quelled a mutinous army by his mere presence. 
“The savage Gauls could not lift their swords to 
strike the majestic senators of Rome. “I cannot 
slay Marius,’ exclaimed the barbarian slave, 
flinging down his sword, and flying headlong 
from the prison into which he had been sent to 
murder the aged hero. So might it have been 
with Eli. Had he been firm and faithful, his sons 
would have led a different life, and his house would 
have remained honoured of God. Let us learn 
the secret, silent, invincible, mysterious, miracu- 
lous power of individual influence, and let us ever 
see to it that that influence is exerted on the side 
of truth and God. 

2. But particularly does the career of Eli speak 
to parents and guardians. It is recorded as a 
beacon. It seems to say to us: If you would 
escape Eli’s end, avoid Eli’s error; if you would 
not have your last years crowded with untold grief, 
then rightly train those who depend on you. It 
is a solemn responsibility, that of teaching and 
training the young of our households. To that 
duty God has ever called men. Moses, in his 
charge to the Jews, as recorded in Deuteronomy 
vi., clearly enjoined and explained the duty. 

I know that there are some persons who object 
to the practice of instructing the young in doc- 





trinal principles. They argue that the youthful 
mind should be left entirely free and unbiassed 
till there is sufficient maturity and strength for 
the child to make his own choice. But sucha 
view, so far as parental instruction is concerned— 
is most fatal. Surely, no man would object to the 
parent using his utmost efforts to lead his off- 
spring to the adoption of such religious tenets as 
he himself conscientiously believes to be Scriptural 
and true. This, indeed, is peculiarly the work of 
home. The parent is to * talk of them when thou 
sittest in the house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou 
risest up.” Unmistakably the obligations of 
father and mother are to this extent—to teach 
their children what they believe on spiritual mat- 
ters, and to conduct their children to that same 
house of prayer they are accustomed from time to 
time to frequent. I cannot understand a parent 
forbearing to impart to those who are dear to him 
what he knows to be of unspeakable importance, 
and of immediate necessity. Nor can I under- 
stand a parent indolently remitting the matter of 
teaching to the distant futurity. We may rely 
upon it that the “enemy will not check his march 
and leave the passes unoccupied till we choose 
to possess them.” If our children’s minds are 
not stored with good, the great foe will not suffer 
them to remain empty. We cannot begin too 
early in the history of those entrusted to us. 
From the very cradle they may be made subject 
to our wise, pious, firm, judicious influence—and 
when there is thus ever before them a consistent 
example coupled with wise and loving counsel, the 
blessed impressions will not be easily worn off. 
Should they in after years go astray for a time, 
the erring ones will recall the season when, em- 
bosomed in the happy home, the father read the 
holy Book, and led his charge to the domestic 
altar; when father and mother “ maintained order 
and harmony without violence or severity ;’’ and 
when the things which are honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of a good report, were held forth as of 
paramount importance. A voice, silent but power- 
ful, will follow such children right through the 
mazes of life, restraining them from evil, and 
stimulating them to good. The last thing memory 
will give up will be the text taught by a father’s 
lip, or the prayer oft uttered ata dear mother’s 
knee. Aye, in the majority of instances, children- 
so cared for will early devote themselves to the 
God of their fathers, and love the Saviour whom 
their parents trusted. “I bless God,” said Flavel, 
“for a religious, tender father, who often poured 
out his soul to God for me; and this stock of 
prayers I esteem above the fairest inheritance on 
earth.” Parents, masters, mistresses, take heed 
how you treat the children of your care! Each 
young heart is more precious and imperishable 
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than the diamond, and upon that heart you are 
every hour making some inscription which will 
bear the light of the judgment day, and disclose 
characters which shall gladden or grieve you. 

But mayhap, reader, you are, like Eli, in sorrow 
by reason of the rebellion of a child—the declina- 
tion of one loved and tenderly caressed. Your 
son has erred and strayed like a lost sheep, or 
your daughter has ruthlessly thrust aside parental 
watchfulness, and fallen. Your heart naturally 
aches under so crushing a burden. Ah, none can 
tell the bitterness of your grief but they who have 
borne the like! God Almighty help you! But 
do not despair ; let your faith retain a firm hold of 
the infinite promise, and do not cease your prayers 





on behalf of the erring one. A Christian minister 
who had several sons, had the gratification of seeing 
all but one converted to the truth and devoted to 
the service of the Church. The exception was a 
youth who gave himself up to a life of sad dissipa- 
tion. But the father sorrowed not as those with- 
out hope; he lived and died cherishing the full 
confidence that the son trained amid holy influences 
would one day seek Christ. So it happened. Five 
years after the father’s decease the prodigal son 
yielded heart and life to the Saviour, and became 
an honoured member of the militant Church. 
Take heart then, reader, from this simple incident. 


Let faith but climb the tree of prayer, and watch, 
And wait, the Lord will surely pass that way.’ 








THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNE BEALE, 


CHAPTER XV. 

““MY LUVE IS LIKE THE RED, 
‘ RED ROSE.” 

NE morning in the following 
September Frank Firman was 
abroad in the twilight that 
precedes the dawn. He and 
~, his men had been very busy 
since the encounter withCap- 
tain Dangerfield, at Much- 
sandy and elsewhere. They had been 
exposed by night and day, and had been 
engaged in some serious affrays with 
smugglers, confiscating both goods and 
liquors, receiving bounty-money in re- 
turn, and making some discoveries as 
regarded the fishermen and country people, who 
abetted these natural opponents of the coast-guard. 
On this particular morning Firman was alone above 
Hollow Cove. He was armed, and knew that one 
of the revenue vessels was anchored at no great 
distance behind some intervening rocks. This same 
vessel, the Invincible, had lately run down and cap- 
tured a smuggling ship and several boats engaged 
in the traffic, and was on the look-out for more. Two 
or three fishing-boats were moored in the cove, and 
a drift-net was lying in one of them, prepared for 
mackerel fishing. It was a misty morning, and Fir- 
man had some difficulty in distinguishing surrounding 
objects, so he seated himself on the cliff te await the 
sunrise. He was thus enabled to glance over the 
rocks that contained the cave. 
or so of sunlight made its way through the mists, and 
he perceived that several fishermen were below in the 
cove. He could not distinguish clearly what they 
were about, but he saw that they appeared and dis- 
appeared mysteriously up and down the rocks, and 
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seemed to be stowing away something more than 
fishing-tackle in their boats. As Seagull’s Nest was 
the usual spot for launching the boats belonging to 
its fishermen, this looked suspicious, and Firman 
resolved on an examination of the cove at low tide. 
Meanwhile he watched to see if the Invincible should 
make her appearance, but the boats put off in safety. 

As it was impossible for Firman to reach the cove 
at high tide, he walked off towards Seagull’s Nest. 
To his surprise he found Chivers’s boat and two others 
there. He had marked these ever since the night of 
the accident, and had naturally supposed that they 
were the craft he had just seen at Hollow Cove. 
Walking up the road that led to the cottages, he met 
Chivers and some other men on their way to the 
boats. They gave him a sulky “ good-morning,” in 
return for his salutation, and passed him. The 
fishermen had a not unnatural dislike and suspicion 
of the Preventive men, even when they were not 
smugglers; but when they were they hated them. 

“He be on the scent. We must tell Measter 
Mark and Cap’en Dangerfield,” growled Chivers, 
when he was out of hearing. “There be but one 
pleace more if the cave be vound out.” 

When Firman reached the downs the mists were 
dispersing, and he was able to use his telescope from 
time to time as he walked towards Beachton. He 
saw the boats in different directions, but the Invincible 
was still hidden from view. “They are scudding 
along at a fine rate, and have not let down their nets, 
at any rate,” he said, as he walked briskly on. His 
attention was suddenly withdrawn from the boats by 
the sight of a thick crop of mushrooms. He had not 
a mind above mushrooms, so he found himself wish- 
ing that he were seated at a good breakfast-table, 
with a dish of these dainties, well stewed, before 
him. He was a naturalist as well as coast-guards- 
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man, so he stooped toexamine them. He knew that | breast by two men, and, at some distance from the 


September was their favourite month, and that they | boat, a vessel in full sail. 


loved the damp warm mists that were slowly dis- , 


persing before the sun. 


He also knew that many | 


species of fungi accredited poisonous were not so; | 
but these, at any rate, were wholesome, and he filled 


his pockets with them as he wandered on, stopping 
at intervals to use his telescope. 


. : | 
gather an especially fine mushroom, he perceived a | 


figure at alittle distance similarly employed. It was 
a woman, and she had a basket on her arm, into 
which she put her harvest as she plucked it. 
recognised Jerusha. 
deceitful little cough by which he had once before 
gained her attention. She glanced up, and, in turn, 
recognised him. She came to meet him frankly and 
naturally. Her cheeks were as red as the rosy east 
that faced them, her voice cheerful as the lark’s 
that rang in the sun-gilded mists above, 

** What a glorious morning!” he exclaimed, as if 
her bright presence first made him conscious of the 
sunrise. ‘And what a basketful of mushrooms 
you have gathered !”’ 

“Father likes them for. breakfast, and if one 
doesn’t gather them early »they-are-not good. You 
know that they come up in a night, and are gone 
directly,” she said, ‘‘ You must have been up early, 
like the mushrooms, to be here at this hour.” 

“Tf I had not I should not have met you,” he 
replied, gaily. 

«The early birdegets the early worm,’” laughed 
Jerusha. 

“T shall not say with the naughty boy, ‘More 
fool the worm for getting up so early,’” returned 
Firman. 

They both laughed heartily, though they knew the 
joke was stale. Sunrise, and an exhilarating autumn 
breeze are the best of incentives to mirth, and they 
were young, and had spirits as elastic as the turf 
they trod. Jerusha’s basket was full, so she turned 
homewards. She knew that he was going the same 
way, and wished to walk with him; so they began 
the descent of the hill side by side. But they paused 
involuntarily as the sun burst forth in all his 
splendour above Golden Cap. This was the highest 
hill in the neighbourhood, and so-called from its robe 
of golden gorse, which it seemed never to take off. 
While this magnificent sight faced them, the re- 
maining mists curled off, and disclosed the red and 
purple heather of the hill-side, and the ruby and 
amethyst hues of the eastern horizon. 

* Does it not laugh and sing, as the Psalms say ?” 
exclaimed Jerusha, her hand extended towards the 
hills and “How glorious are Thy works, 
almighty God!” 

Firman looked at her, and the laughing face was 
Then he 
followed her glance across the heaving sea. There 
they espied a boat being rapidly rowed across its 


sea. 


solemnised, the mischievous eyes serious. 


While stooping to | 


Firman | 
He had again recourse to the | 





Firman adjusted his 
telescope; he soon discovered that the vessel was 
the Invincible, and had no doubt that the boat was 
one of those which he had seen launched from Hollow 
Cove. Jerusha inquired the cause of his sudden ex- 
citement, and he explained. He gave her a field-glass 
which he had in his pocket, and they walked to the 
edge of the cliffs to watch the chase. Firman under- 
stood what was going on, and told Jerusha that the 
Invincible had hoisted her flag, calling on the boat to 
surrender in the Queen’s name; but that the boat- 
men were casting their nets, as if unaware of this. 

“ T hope they will escape!” cried Jerusha. 

In his heart Firman hoped so also, for the sym- 
pathies of the brave go with the weak, and he 
scarcely cared to have received premiums himself 
in the service into which circumstances had placed 
him. 

“They will get off scot-free I think,” he said. 
*‘'Phey are emptying the boat under cover of the net. 
Over goes one package—another—another! French 
brandy, without doubt. How did the rascals get it ? 
And they will know where to find it again by their 
sinkers, if we don’t circumvent them.” 

“As if the sea were not rich enough already,” 
said Jerusha. “The treasures of the deep need no 
additions. What will the sailors do now?” 

“ Wait for the ship, and be searched, and let off. 
It must be one of the boats from Hollow Cove. The 
others have'got clean:away.” 

“From Hollow Cove? There are no smugglers 
there. They are all- labourers or fishermen, and 
some of them work forus and cousin Martha,” said 
Jerusha, half offended. 

“Ts there a cave in that neighbourhood?” asked 
Firman. 

“ Not that I know of; but, yes; I think there used 
to be one not far from Sandport, but nobody knows 
whereabouts it lies.” 

“Those adventurous spirits have found it out,” 
returned Firman, watching until his prognostics 
had come to pass, and the boat lay alongside the 
ship. 

But she was not taken. <A few minutes sufficed to 
show, apparently, that she carried no smuggled 
goods; for she was quietly rowed off by her men, 
while the Invincible remained defeated if not con- 
vinced. 

“I’m so glad! I knew there were no smugglers 
about us!” said Jerusha, triumphantly, and she and 
Firman resumed their path towards the mill, each 
thinking of the boat. 

“You can have had no breakfast, and this air 
makes us so hungry?” she added, as they neared 
her home. “If you will go round to the front while 
I hide my basket I will let you in. Father is very 
fond of stewed mushrooms for breakfast, and I want 
to surprise him. I know he will give you half.” 
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Before Firman could answer she was tripping 
across the mill-dam. He stood to watch her. She 
turned and, with a sort of unstudied coquetry, waved 
her hand towards the front of the house. He went 
thitherward obediently. 

She had made this cunning détour to avoid meeting 
her father, who was already abroad. 

“Then I shall get my mushrooms after all. I do 
nothing but eat when I come here. This will be my 
fourth meal, and I can never invite them in return. 
How fresh and sweet and natural she is. Like the 
red, red rose.”’ 

Thus mused Firman, oblivious of the Jnvincible, 
as he stood in the stone porch awaiting Jerusha ; 
and we all know, or guess, the state of a man’s mind 
when he so far forgets the prosaic side of life as to 
turn to the poetical for comparisons. 

Rushy opened the door, with her finger on her lip, 
and ushered him silently into the hall. Then she 
whispered, “Sit down in that corner and surprise 
him. There is nothing father likes so much as a 
surprise, and some one to breakfast with him that 
he really cares about.” 

“ Really cares about!” repeated Firman to himself, 
as she disappeared to stew her mushrooms, He sat 
down in the chair indicated—one of those old- 
fashioned bee-hive chairs—and, as was natural, thought 
of her. His thoughts were not always so pleasant, 
for his life was hard, and not what he would have 
chosen had he picked out a path for himself. The 
road appointed for us rarely does appear exactly the 
one we should have selected had we followed our 
fancy; still, if we pursue it honestly and steadily, it 
will prove the right one at the last. But this thought 
of Rushy apparently smoothed his for the moment ; 
for, meditating on her bright face and bright manners, 
he fell asleep. Those who serve their country as 
Government watchers—be they of coast-guard, police, 
or fire brigade—make great sacrifices, none greater 
than the loss of regular rest. Firman’s had been 
much broken of late, and he was prepared to seize it 
irregularly, even without a minute’s notice. 

“How tired he must be! And no wonder! I 
wish he were anything but a coast-guardsman?” 
thought Jerusha, when she saw that he was asleep. 
“TY will take care not to awaken him. I wonder if 
he has any one in the world te care for him. He 
does not mind tempus fugit as Mark does.” 

Her hands were noiseless as a cat’s velvet paws as 
she spread the clean table-cloth and laid the break- 
fast, and Tilly was kept mysteriously in the back- 
ground while she did the work. When the miller 
came in he was much surprised and delighted, as 
Jerusha had expected, at the sight of his guest and 
the odour of his mushrooms. He unceremoniously 
aroused Firman, who started up with many apologies; 
and the trio were soon seated. 

“Tam as glad to see you as if you were my own 


son,” said Mr. Gay. “Mark has gone for a change 





to stay with Solomon Hasluck, and we are lost with- 
out him. He is nearly well.” 

Firman thought, on the contrary, that his absence 
was a gain. He misdoubted Mark, although he 
knew nothing of his habits, and did not even sus- 
pect him of illegal practices. Jerusha recounted to 
her father what she and Firman had just seen, and 
the miller said he wished smuggling could be entirely 
put down, sinee it was contrary to the laws of God 
and man, and enlisted sympathy on the wrong side. 
During the meal Firman inquired if there were any 
comfortable lodgings at Woolleysheepfold, adding 
that his mother was desirous of being with or near 
him. Father and daughter were immediately in- 
terested, and offered to make inquiries. 

“My mother is not rich,” said Firman; “and could 
not afford anything expensive.” 

“Suppose you bring her here first, and let her 
choose for herself,’ said hearty Mr. Gay. ‘ What 
do you say, Rushy? She might have the parlour 
and the best bed-room to herself for a few weeks. I 
mean as a visitor, of course; but we needn’t inter- 
fere with her.” 

“TI should be very glad, father, but perhaps Mrs. 
Firman might not like it,” replied Jerusha, with a 
ready perception of the doubtful nature of the 
proposal, 

“Thank you with all my heart!” said the lieu- 
tenant, looking from one to the other. “I will write 
to my mother and tell her what kind and hospitable 
friends I have made.” 

And soon after he took his leave. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
IS JERUSHA JEALOUS? 

JERUSHA pondered much over her father’s invitation 
to Mrs. Firman. Her mind was continually running 
on the possibility of its acceptance, and on how she 
should receive that lady if she came; she did not 
like strangers, but her imagination, which was fertile, 
readily made a friend of the mother of one so 
eharming as the lieufenant. She began to fancy 
that any person belonging to him must be agreeable, 
and hoped that she might have an opportunity of 
showing her appreciation of him through his parent. 
Some weeks elapsed, however, and she heard nothing 
of either. Her father had evidently forgotten the 
invitation altogether, and she was trying to forget 
both it and Firman; her efforts were rendered tem- 
porarily successful by an unexpected announcement. 
A letter avrived from Mark, with the astonishing 
news that he was going to be married to Janey. The 
sudden shock was great both to Jerusha and her 
father, and neither could tell at first whether it was 
pleasurable or painful; but the miller soon showed 
that ke found it electrically beneficial, for he rubbed 
his hands lustily, and exclaimed, “ Now he will be 

teady, Rushy! now he will stop at home, and give up 


S) 
seafaring! Now I shall die in peace!” 
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“Ah, father; but are they suited, and where can 
they live?” was Jerusha’s cooler reception of the 
intelligence. 

“ Let us read the letter,” said the miller, putting 
on his spectacles, and spreading two sheets of well- 
filled paper on the table before him. 

Mark had never before written so long a letter, and 
it caused much speculation in Jerusha’s mind, quite 
enough to supersede that concerning the lieutenant 
and his mother. Mr. Gay read it aloud, slowly and 
without comment; and she perceived that he was 
obliged to take off his glasses more than once to clear 
them of the moisture gathered by his tears. It was, 
like its writer, full of good intentions, and contained 
the assurance that the intended marriage was as 
much to please his father as himself. As Mr. Gay 
knew that he had proposed it, that could not be 
gainsaid. Then Mark expatiated on Janey’s amia- 
bility and prettiness, which was equally true; and on 
the fact that her mother, who was quite a lady, gave 
her consent readily. He had no doubt but that Miss 
Martha would come down handsomely now that he 
had proved his love, which she had seemed to doubt, 
and that he was convinced Janey would be an ex- 
cellent daughter-in-law. He wished the marriage to 
take place at once, as he was desirous of getting 
through the whole thing while he was still held by 
the leg, thereby implying that he was not sure of 
what his inclinations might be when he was restored 
to his usual activity. It was, indeed, the accident 
which had done the business. He made no sugges- 
tion as to where or how he was to live, taking it for 
granted, apparently, that his father would settle 
those matters, and that house, food, and such sub- 
lunary substances, would be prepared by magic. 
Still, it was a more thoughtful letter than harum- 
scarum Mark had ever before written, and clear- 
sighted Jerusha perceived that he was at least in 
earnest. She had previously wondered whether love 
for Janey had been at the bettom of his visit to 
Solomon Hasluck, since she knew that he was not 
attached to his host, and now she was convinced of 
it. So far, so good, she thought; and he had made 
the best of his time. But what of the future? 

“It is quite impossible they can marry at once,” 
she said, looking ruefully at her father’s joyful 
face. 

“Why not?” he asked, sharply for him. 

“Where are they to live, father ?” 

“‘ Here, of course, till we can furbish up some place 
for them. The dairy-house might be made into a 
comfortable dwelling, or, may-be, cousin Martha 
would do up the old farm.” 

“That would take a year at least. Had they not 
better wait till it is ready ?” 

“Waiting is wanting. Long courtship short mar- 
riage, or no marriage at all. I married your mother 
a month or so after we got engaged.” 

“But you were settled and well-to-do, father.” 





“So is Mark, or he will be. Art jealous, lass, be- 
cause thee art not going to be married thyself ? ” 

“Not exactly, father, but I thiak I must accept 
cousin Solomon. We shall be too full here. There 
will be Mrs. Joe and the children coming and going, 
and you have invited Lieutenant Firman’s mother.” 

“But she won’t come; and if she does it will only 
be for a week.” 

The miller pinched Rushy’s cheek, and then rubbed 
up his ear. But she was quite in earnest. She 
looked beyond the present, and figured to herself 
pale, delicate, helpless Janey dawdling about the 
mill as she had dawdled about the villa, and Mark 
again tired of home-life. She tried to banish selfish- 
ness from her soul, a vice she hated. Still these, 
and similar thoughts, rushed in like torrents, and it 
seemed to her that the peace she loved would be 
destroyed for ever if her father’s plans were carried 
out. And he was prepared to improvise more. He 
even proposed to give up one or two of the mill store- 
rooms, or to build an additional small wing to the 
house—to do anything, in short, to expedite and 
facilitate Mark’s marriage. But still Jerusha said 
they must wait. 

They were startled from their discussion by a tap 
at the window. It was Miss Martha. She came in 
with a letter in her hand, and the words, ‘I suppose 
you ’ve had the news too! I see you have. Idiots! 
Running boris-noris into the ditch, without a 
thought of the morrow, Mrs. Joe the greatest fool 
of the three. But she’s more rogue than fool. 
You ’ll forbid the banns, cousin Martin.” 

“Why? You see he did want her, Miss Martha,” 
replied the miller, sarcastically. 

“Want her, indeed! And what will he do with 
her when he gets her? A footy taffety lass, like a 
gookoo flower. And Mary Ann writes just as if I 
was to be as much pleased as she, and invites me to the 
wedding, as much as to say ‘Get your present of 
silver spoons ready.’ They’ll neither get me nor 
my present, I can tell ’em.” 

“T don’t see why you should be so put about, 
Miss Martha,” said the miller, stiffly; “I,dare say 
they can do without your present. And for silver 
spoons, I have ample for both my children.” 

“I’m aware of that, and Mark and Janey will 
soon make ducks and drakes of ’em when you’re 
But it’s no business of mine. If you like 
Rushy don’t look as 


gone, 
the match that’s your affair. 
if she liked it.” 

“ Well, Miss Martha,” said Jerusha, with spirit, 
rebelling at that lady’s authoritative tone, as she 
always did, “if they are in love with one another I 
suppose it is right they should marry. Only I think 
they might wait a little, for convenience sake. You 
remember that you told me a girl should be bound 
by Act of Parliament to marry the first man that 
asked her. This is Janey’s first offer. What have 
you to say to that?” 
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“That if Janey marries Mark you must marry 
Solomon,” replied Miss Martha, knocking the table. 

“And what of Captain Bowles, Miss Martha?” 
asked Jerusha, the twinkle returning to her eye. 

«He is mortally offended with me, and has given 
me up, just because I didn’t ask him in that night 
when I saw Mark and Janey fiddle-faddling, and 
told her she must go home.” 

Miss Martha subsided by degrees after this turn 
was given to her indignation, and consented to dis- 
euss the projected marriage. But she did not 
change her mind concerning it. She was of opinion 
that Janey’s mother hurried it on, not believing in 
Mark’s disinterestedness. She knew him well, and, 
like Jerusha, foreboded evil from so hasty a mar- 
riage. 

However, Mark had compromised himself, and 
Janey was only too willing to abet him, while the 
mother was evidently well pleased at her making 
what she considered a wealthy match. Mark was as 
well-educated as Janey, and there were, in her opinion, 
no further obstacles. This she had said in her letter. 

“JT will go down and talk it over with Mrs. Joe,” 
said the miller. “I can bring Mark back, and then, 
Rushy, you and he can discuss the house.”’ 

Jerusha knew what that meant, and that Mark 
would have it all his own way. However, there was 
nothing else to be done, and the three disputants 
remained at the end of their conversation much of 
the same opinion as they were at the beginning. 

Just as Miss Martha was about to leave another 
complication arose in a visit from Frank Firman. 
Mr, Gay and Miss Martha both glanced instinctively at 
Rushy, whose colour heightened. Firman apologised 
for again intruding, but said he had called to inquire 
concerning some lodgings in Woolleysheepfold, which 
he fancied might suit his mother. There was nothing 
fitting for her at Muchsandy, the village being poor 
and wild ; neither could she reside with comfort in his 
desolate abode; but Woolleysheepfold was a pretty, 
picturesque, sheltered place, where he thought she 
might be happy. He looked at Jerusha as he spoke. 

Miss Martha replied for her. She said she did 
not think the apartments she had seen could suit any 
lady, as the woman of the house knew about as much 
of cooking and waiting as the present company did 
of suitable marriages. Firman looked surprised. 

“‘ My son is thinking of getting married, and Miss 
Martha disapproves,” Mr. Gay explained. “ When 
does your mother want lodgings? I know an old lady 
who might be glad to have some one to share her 
house.” 

“My mother writes to say she is coming soon,” 
replied perplexed Firman. ‘She fancies I have 
only to seek and find. She has been accustomed to 
move from place to place, and has found no difficulty 
hitherto, but these country neighbourhoods are dif- 
ferent from what she has been used to.” 





“I said we should be very glad to see her here 
till she can suit herself,” said the miller, kindly. “It 
does one’s heart good to see a young man s0 anxious 
about his mother. They are too apt to be ashamed 
of filial duty, or rather to shirk it.” 

“If Mark marries on Friday, and brings his bride 
home Saturday, I don’t see how you can accommo- 
date any one else,” said matter-of-fact Miss Martha. 
“If you’ll leave it to me I’ll find a suitable place 
for your mother,” she continued, addressing Firman ; 
** I know every man, woman, and child, dog, and cat 
in Woolleysheepfold, and not one of ’em would dare 
to impose on me. Come with me, and I’ll drive you 
there at once, and take you to a house where a 
respectable lodger would be a help, and where your 
mother might count upon decent cooking and 
attendance. I dare say at her time of life she agrees 
with me in thinking a well-cooked meal the cream 
of the day.” 

“My last well-cooked meal consisted of stewed 
mushrooms,” said Firman, laughing, “so I have had 
no cream in my days for a fortnight at least.” 

Jerusha lived before there were “schools of 
cookery,”’ and perhaps felt the compliment all the 
more because her knowledge of the art was either 
intuitive or acquired from her mother’s cookery- 
book. But her tell-tale face showed displeasure, and 
Firman feared he had annoyed her by alluding to 
culinary matters in company. Her annoyance pro- 
ceeded from a different source. She did not see 
what right Miss Martha had to carry off their guest, 
and take upon herself an office her father had volun- 
teered to fill. She did not acknowledge to herself 
that she had been improvising many ways of enter- 
taining Firman’s mother, and probably him also 
occasionally, but she did dislike being interfered 
with. It must be confessed that Miss Martha had a 
natural love of management, and did marshal off 
Firman, with much delight at the prospect of help- 
ing some neighbour poorer than herself to a lodger. 
Firman was in a strait, and turned, from the miller 
to Miss Martha; but the former settled the matter 
by assuring him that the ladies were always the 
best hands in such cases. 

Jerusha was soon left alone, to meditate on the 
events of the day. Her temporary chagrin vanished 
shortly in graver thoughts of what appeared likely 
to befal them. She could not look hopefully on 
Mark’s marriage, and, above all, she could not rejoice 
in the prospect of having her happy peaceful reign 
disturbed. She even shed tears as she thought of 
another sharing it and her dear father’s love. But 
she dashed them away impetuously, with the words, 
“ Was father right? Am I jealous of poor Janey? 
Am I even envious of Miss Martha? May the dear 
Lord preserve me from such folly, and give me a 
better heart!” 

(To be continued.) 
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AN EVENING HYMN. 
OW the solemn shadows darken, If the battle should be long ! 
Ns And the daylight slowly dies, Blessed Jesus, 
/% Holy Saviour, Thou wilt hearken Change their mourning into song. 


When Thy children’s prayers arise. 
Blessed Jesus, 
Look on us with loving eyes. 


Some are tried with doubts and dangers, 
Some have found their hearts grow cold, 
Some are aliens now, and strangers 
To the faith they loved of old. 
Blessed Jesus, 
Bring them back into the fold. 


Some in conflict sore have striven 
With temptation fierce and strong ; 
Lord, to them let strength be given 





By Thy passion in the garden, 
By Thine anguish on the Tree; 
By that precious gift of pardon, 
Won for us alone by Thee, 
Blessed Jesus, 
Let the sin-hound captives free. 


When our earthly day is closing, 
And the night grows still and deep, 
Let us, in thine arms reposing, 
Feel thy power to save and keep. 
Blessed Jesus, 
Give thine own beloved sleep. 
SaRau Doupney. 








“JUST THIS ONCE.” 


PART I. 
SNHE sun was shining brightly, and the 
birds singing gaily, as Ethel looked 
from her window on the first morning 
wer of her visit to the country. 
“T think I shall like staying here, although it 
may feel a little lonely; and I do hope to be of great 
use to poor blind grandpapa!” 

At this moment a tap was heard at the door, and 
the old servant entered. 

“Tt’s time to get up, Miss Ethel, the master will 
be down to breakfast shortly.” 

“Oh, Rose, please stop a minute! I want to ask 
you a great many questions. What would grandpapa 
wish me to do for him every day? I’m determined 
to make him very happy. Mamma said you would 
be sure to know the best way.” 

** When Miss Clara was here she used to read out 
a great deal, and sit and talk to him while she 
worked, and in the evening she often played and 
sang.” 

“Did she never go for a walk?” 

“Oh yes; every fine day she went round the place 
with her grandpapa, and worked in the garden while 
he sat in the arbour; he liked the air and the smell 
of the flowers, though he could not see their beauties, 
poor gentleman.” 

“Rose, do you think he will like me as well as 
cousin Clara?” 

“T don’t know that. He was very sorry when Miss 
Clara had to go home to take care of her sister who 
was ill, but I think she’ll soon be back, and you can 
take her place for a short time even though you are so 
much younger.” 

“T’m the eldest of all my sisters, and mamma 








thought I was old enough to take charge of grand. 
papa. She’d have come herself, only that papa 
wasn’t well, but when he’s better she hopes to spend 
a few days here before I leave.” 

Ethel quickly joined her grandfather at the break- 
fast-table, poured out his tea, and attended to all his 
comforts, according to old Rose’s directions, 

“Now, grandpapa,” she asked, “what would you 
wish me to do?” 

“You might read me a chapter in the Bible, 
dear.” 

Ethel read well; she took particular pains to pro- 
nounce every word clearly and distinctly, and Mr. 
Eldon was much pleased. 

“Should you like to hear anything more, grand- 
papa ?” she said. 

“If you are not tired, we could go on with the 
book Clara was reading to me before she left.” 

Ethel quickly found her cousin’s mark, and com- 
menced with alacrity, but after some pages, the 
subject being uninteresting to her, her voice took a 
weary tone, and she lost the place several times 
while glancing through the window at the pretty 
garden and sunlit fields beyond. 

Mr. Eldon noticed the change, 
you ’re tired, Ethel,” he said. 

“ Just a little, grandpapa; I’m not much used to 
reading aloud. It looks such a fine day; shall we go 
out and have a walk?” 

“If you wish,” replied the old gentleman, good- 
naturedly, although it was not his hour for taking 
exercise; “the country is new to you, and I dare 
say you long to be among the pretty fields and 
flowers.” 

Rose was called to get her master’s hat and stick ; 


“T’m afraid 
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she seemed surprised, and hoped he would not feel 
the worse of being put out of his own ways. 

“No fear, Rose, Miss Ethel is anxious to see the 
place; *tis very natural.” 

“Everything natural is not always right,” mut- 
tered the old woman as she closed the hall-door, 
with a parting charge to Ethel to watch her grand- 
father’s steps. 

It seemed a needless caution, for Mr. Eldon walked 
on steadily with the help of his stick and his grand- 
daughter’s hand. 

“Oh, grandpapa, how pleasant it would be to stay 
out all day!” 

“T’m sorry I can’t go further with you, Ethel; but 
I feel tired. If you take me to the arbour, you can 
amuse yourself in the garden.” 

« Yes, that will do nicely.” 

And while she hovered like a butterfly from flower 
to flower, enjoying the pleasures of sight, which were 
denied to him, it never occurred to the little girl 
that her poor blind grandfather, seated alone in the 
arbour, might feel dull and neglected. 

At length they were summoned to dinner, and, 
with both hands full of flowers, Ethel hurried into 
the house, as Rose, looking after her reproachfully, 
came out to guide her master to the table. 

When dinner was over, Ethel wrote to her mamma, 
while Mr, Eldon dozed in his arm-chair by the fire, 
for, though it was summer, he felt the evenings chill. 
She described the place in glowing colours, and was 
sure grandpapa and she would be very happy to- 
gether, for he was so kind. 

After tea Ethel did not again offer to read aloud, 
but asked if her grandpapa was fond of music. 

“Oh yes, dear, I enjoyed listening to Clara’s sweet 
voice. Can you sing?” 

“No, grandpapa, I’ve never been taught to sing; 
but I can play for you.” 

Ethel went to the piano, and performed brilliantly 
a modern piece of music, 

“Thank you, dear,” he said, when she had finished. 
“Do you know any simple airs, touching and pathetic, 
such as I used to hear when I was young?” 

“No, grandpapa, I have not been taught any of 
the old airs,” she replied, feeling rather disappointed 
in Mr. Eldon’s taste for music, 

“ Never mind, dear, you’ve done your best. 
read me a chapter, and let us go to bed.” 

So ended Ethel’s first day with her grandfather. 

A week glided by much in the same way ; the 
charm of novelty was rapidly passing off, and Ethel 
began to feel her life rather monotonous. Mr. Eldon 
could only walk on the smooth roads, and she longed 
for a run through the green fields, or a scramble up 
the rocky hill which stood so temptingly in sight. 
Visitors were few, and Ethel, accustomed to a large 
family circle, missed the companionship of her sisters ; 
it was therefore with much pleasure that she greeted 
the arrival of a girl about the same age, who one 


Now 





day accompanied her father to see Mr. Eldon. While 
the two gentlemen talked, Ethel quickly made the 
acquaintance of Cecilia Celbury, and learned many 
particulars of the neighbourhood and its inhabitants. 

“Won’t you come over to see me?” said her new 
friend at parting, “or let us have a walk together 
sometimes ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Eldon, “‘so she shall, for the 
poor child is dull here.” 

Accordingly, it was arranged that after grandpapa’s 
walk she should meet Cecilia next day. 

“ Where do you live?” asked Ethel; “it is strange 
I have not seen you before.” 

“ Oh, very near, but I only heard a day or two ago 
that you had come to stay with old Mr. Eldon. We 
never could see much of Clara, she was always taken 
up with her grandfather. What a stupid time of it 
you must spend.” 

“Indeed it is rather dull; I’m glad to have a chat 
with you. Where shall we go? I’ve been longing to 
climb that rocky hill ever since I came.” 

“ So you shall; but there’s not time to-day. Come 
home with me, and see our place. I will leave you 
back when you like.” 

Ethel was much pleased with her visit, and 
returned, after arranging a meeting for next day, 
just a little late for dinner. 

And now, while the blind old man sat alone hour 
after hour, Ethel and her friend used to take charm- 
ing walks through flowery fields and shady lanes, 
enjoying each other’s companionship. He never com- 
plained, but Rose was much displeased, and wished 
she was able to read and amuse the master as Miss 
Clara had done. One day, indeed, finding him seated 
in the arbour, looking sad and lonely, she ventured a 
remonstrance—* Miss Ethel leaves you too much, sir ; 
it would be well to say a word to her about it.” 

“Oh no, Rose! I wouldn’t spoil her pleasure ; the 
poor child’s young, and the company of an old man 
is dull for her.” 

Nevertheless Rose could not refrain from mention- 
ing to the young lady on her return that the poor 
master looked desglate these times, and she hoped 
Miss Clara would soon come home. 

“ Do you think he misses her ?”’ asked Ethel, feel- 
ing a little self-reproach. ‘“ Well, I shall take care 
not to leave him so much again.’’ And she fully 
intended keeping her resolution. 

One day, however, about a week from this time, 
Ethel and her grandfather had taken their usual 
short walk, and he was seated under the shade of the 
arbour, while she amused herself raking a flower-bed 
near, when suddenly Cecilia Celbury appeared at the 
gate. Flinging down the rake, Ethel advanced to 
meet her, and returned in a few minutes, saying, 
‘“‘ Grandpapa, we ’re going for a short walk, but don’t 
be lonely, for I’ll be back in time to lead you in to 
dinner.” 

“You shouldn’t have promised,” said 


Cecilia, wher 
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they had left the garden, “for we’re bound for the 
rocky hill that you ’re always longing to climb.” 

“T’m afraid it will take us too long.” 

“Oh, you needn’t be in a hurry just for this 
once. My cousins are to meet us there, and we’ve 
brought our dinner, a regular pic-nic; it will be 
such fun!” 

Ethel looked distressed. 
papa,” she repeated. 

“Can’t he do without you one day ? 
attend him at dinner.” 

“No; she’d be angry with me.” 

“TI suppose she doesn’t like the trouble; Clara 
gave her bad habits, for there was no getting her, 
away from the old man; but she did not care for 
amusement; you’re much younger, and require a 
little.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be right, Cecilia. Mamma charged 
me to stay with grandpapa, and try to make him 
happy; besides, he’s so kind and good, I couldn't 
bear to vex him, I’ll just go a short way up the 
hill, and return by myself.” 

“Come along then,” said Cecilia, feeling that now, 
when the first step in the wrong direction was 
gained, the battle was half won. 

(To be concluded.) 


“T can’t leave grand- 
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“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

169, In writing to the Romans St. Paul speaks of 
God’s dealings with the Jews in the matter of the 
gospel as a “ mystery ;”’ give passage. 

170. How many sons of Saul were slain in the 
battle of Mount Gilboa besides his son Jonathan ? 

171. Why was Jerusalem called the city of 
David ? 

172. In what epistle does St. Paul refer to his im- 
prisonment at Philippi? quote passage. 

173. What special mark of the thorough overthrow 
of Jerusalem and its Temple does our Lord on two 
occasions mention ? 

174, Show that the Jews reckoned their months 
from the time of the new moon. 

175. What place was noted for its flocks and 
herds ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 496, 

158. 2 Sam. viii. 2. 

159. Matt. vi. 33; see also Luke xii. 31—37. 

160. 2 Sam. xx. 18. 

161. Luke xii. 54. 

162. Ps. xviii. 34. 

163. When he restored to sight a blind man on 
the Sabbath day (John ix. 16—24). 








SEA FOAM. 


ee 
| AM free, I am free, 
if On the silvery sea, 
On the breast of the billows upborne, 
For my mother the air, 
In her arms fresh and fair, 
Held me up for the sun’s kiss at morn; 
And my earth-form of white, 
From my storm-father night, 
Was melted in colours away ; 
So now I can roam, 
As the soul of sea foam, 
On the breast of the billows to-day. 


I am free! I am free! 
It is nothing to me 
That the wavelets are tossed by the wind, 
For I float o’er the wings 
Of all fluttering things, 
With the air between me and my kind; 





But yet I am cold, 

And the rough days of old, 
That I spent in the heart of the sea, 
By my brothers kept warm, 

In the wrath of the storm, 

Was happier living for me. 


I am free! I am free! 
On the silvery sea, 
On the breast of the billows upborne. 
Iam cold! I am cold! 
But the kiss I can hold 
That he gave me, the bright sun at morn ; 
And it may be at night, 
Or at dawning of light, 
Or far in the ages at rest, 
He will send down a beam, 
Like a beautiful dream, 
To carry me up to his breast. 
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IN THE HAY-FIELD. 


FO LS noon-tide, summer noon-tide, when the light Of thin clouds floating slowly through the air, 
Rains down from heaven upon the landscape | Touching the summits of the mountains bare ; 
fair, | While o’er the tree-tops sportive breezes stray, 
And the blue sky is dimpled with the white | Lifting their leafy hair in amorous play. 
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Out in the meadows there is work to-day 
For toiling men and women, for the ground 
Is carpeted with swarths of whitening hay, 
Whose odorous sweetness fills the air around. 
For every hand its labour-task is found ; 
There some are busy with the fork and rake, 
Here merry children loaded armsful take. 


And now the wains are filled, and from the field 
The mountain-loads are moving to the yard, 
T’o cheer the farmer with the plenteous yield ; 
But still the willing hands must labour hard 
From risk of changeful skies the crop to guard ; 
For when the sun goes down, and comes the night, 
The rick must finished be, secure and tight. 





Repine not, man, at labour, *tis your doom, 
Hand-work or brain-work, whichsoe’er it be; 
Whether in bright fresh field or dark close room, 

In cloistered study or on stormy sea, 

None are exempt from work by God’s decree. 
They labour best that doom who cheeriest bear, 
Making their life of work a life of prayer. 


Craftsman and statesman, soldier, sailor, hind, 
Penman and painter, men of art and lore, 

All have their labour-missions ; muscle, mind, 
Spirit, and soul—to each one, less or more, 
God metes the portion he must labour o’er 

Of the world’s mighty work; there’s none too high, 

Or none too low, in the “ Taskmaster’s ” eye. 

JouHN FRANCIS WALLER. 
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~ CHAPTER V.—MARIE GOES OUT WITH HER 
' BROTHER. 


« 





t’ to the letter Marie wrote to Charles Free- 


man, then the simple earnest words did 
not touch her as they did when, years later, 
she had learnt to understand the love that 
dictated them. He could not understand 
the sudden change in her feeling for him, 
he told her, little thinking that there had really been 
no change at all, He was stunned, and had been 
prostrate and ill ever since the terrible news had 
reached him; unable to work or even to get to her, 
as he had tried to do, in order to hear her say what 
he could scarcely believe her hand had written. 
Then in sheer alarm lest he really should come, and 
in honest repentance too for the sorrow she had 
eaused him, Marie wrote him a second letter, more 
passionate even than the first, imploring him to 
forget her, and not to come near her, and to forgive 
her ull the wrong she had done him; but above all 
things not to come. 

It was with a feeling of relief that she left West- 
brook a few days later. Charles Freeman did not know 
her address in London, she reflected, and she had won 
a reluctant promise from aunt Patty (who could not 
by any means be brought to approve of her niece’s 
doings) not to disclose it. She was not as happy on 
her journey home as she had hoped to be, her con- 
duct weighed sorely on her mind, and there was an 
undefined fear at her heart that some day it would 
come home to her, and that she would reflect with 
shame and sorrow on the part she had played at 
Westbrook. Her brother 
station. 

“You haven’t picked up a lord, then?” he asked, 


Fred met her at the 


} acy ; and her in a cab. 
JSWe- T was a full month before any answer came | 





when he had looked after her luggage, and placed it 
“Much better have done so while 
you had the chance, I can tell you, Polly.” And 
then he said, ‘‘ The dad is mighty crusty ; threatened 
to turn me out of doors this morning because I got 
the sack from Groves’s yesterday.” 

“What did you leave Groves’s for? I thought it 
was a very respectable office,” Marie said, 

“Perhaps it was,” he said; ‘‘ but you see he and I 
differed as to the hour it was necessary to arrive in 
the morning, so I left ; and when a fellow’s out of luck 
the dad has a knack of being down upon him. Now, 
if I had a brother-in-law of whom I could borrow a 
fiver” 

*T’d take care you didn’t!” she said, hotly. 

“Thank you, Polly; I won’t say as much to you 
when I’ve gone in for refinement and married a 
countess.” 





“Is there any news?” Marie asked, leaving his 
insinuated generosity unnoticed. 

“‘ News ! oh lots! Alice Carr is engaged to a great 
swell with heaps of money, and wants you to be 
bridesmaid ; and the dad says he thinks he shall 
open a place in the City, and let you serve 
in at,”’ 

“T won't!” she exclaimed, with flashing eyes. 

“Very well, don’t then. And they 
proceeded on their way. 

She always knew those Carrs would marry well, 
Marie thought, it was the sort of thing she felt they 
would do, but oh! she would have given the world to 
have married well herself first! As for her father 


I don’t care.”’ 


keeping a shop in the City, she was not at all sur- 
prised, he had often said trade was a sure fortune, 
but as for his making her appear in it she would die 
first, or write to Charles Freeman, and marry him, 
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after all. So, with reflections that were not at all 
pleasant, she alighted at the new house, and heard | 
statements | 
had only his lively imagination for a basis. “ Alice | 
Carr hasn’t a soul after her, the young fellow I told | 


with satisfaction that both her brother’s 


you about has gone back to Aldershot,” her mother | 
told her; ‘‘and as for your father opening a shop, | 
why how could you beiieve Fred—it was only his fun.” | 
And Mrs. May laughed, and thought her son had | 
displayed much wit and humour, and proceeded to tell 
Marie of the many equally clever and funny things 
he had done during her absence. “Only he never 
will settle down,” she added, “‘and your father does 
get so cross, and he declares now that he’ll do 
nothing more for him.” 

Somehow Marie chafed sadly under her home-life 
for the rest of the summer. Her father and mother 
seemed more vulgar than ever after her aunt Patty, 
who, though not more refined by nature, yet wore | 
her natural simplicity of manner, and made no | 
attempt beyond it, and town-people have generally | 
less dignity than simple country-folk of the same | 
standing, and Marie was quick to discern this. 
Above all, her brother irritated her; she could not 





bear to see him hanging about day after day, doing | 
nothing better than pick out the accompaniment to 

some stupid song, or stand before the window with | 
his hands in his pockets. Selfish and intolerant as | 
Marie was in those days, she had longings and | 
yearnings for better and more intellectual things | 
than those around her, and would have given much to 

have seen this feeling in those who belonged to her. 

London was very hot and dusty, too, in those August 

days; most of the people she knew were by the sea, | 
and Marie thought with a sigh of the green lanes of 

Westbrook, down which she and Charles Freeman | 
had wandered, and thought too, and yet 
without regret, of his pale face and earnest words 
of love, which might not have been dear to her 
heart, but were, at any rate, very grateful to her 
vanity. 

Then there came one morning the first real shock 
that Marie had ever received in her whole life—word 
that kind, simple aunt Patty was dead; she had 
died only two or three weeks after her niece had left 
her, 


she 





“T shall never see Westbrook,” Marie thought, 
wistfully, “or dear aunt Patty again!” 
crept up-stairs to have a quiet cry; this was the day 
after her father had returned from the funeral, and 
brought the news that his sister had left him all her | 
little property, with reversion to his children at his 
death. 

“Why, Polly,” said Fred, meeting her on her way, 
“what’s the matter? fretting about the old woman | 
still? I didn’t think you were so soft-hearted. Look 
here, the mater says it might be a good idea to | 
go to old Mustard-pot, at Epping, and see if he’d try 


and get me a berth, since my unnatural parent won't. | 





and she 


repented, for 


Suppose you come with me; 1’ll treat; the mother 
has tipped me in order to go.” 

Old Mustard-pot, as Fred disrespectfully called 
him, was a retired mustard merchant, who had once 
known the Mays, and used good-naturedly to give 
Fred half-crowns when he was a small boy, and had 
rashly promised to do anything he could for him. 

“Oh no!” the very idea of going out with her 
brother seemed absurd, 

“ Now don’t be stupid, Polly. A run in the country 
will do you good, and we’ll moon about under the 
trees in the forest, and I’li leave you there while I 
go and call on old Johnson, and then we’ll get some 
tea, and have a jolly day! I really don’t mind taking 
you!” 

Then Marie thought of the pleasant murmur of 
forest trees, and of what a treat an escape from dusty 
London, even for a day, would be; and she thought, 
too—for her sorrow for aunt Patty took the edge off 
her selfishness—that it would please her mother if 
she went, and so she consented. Then Fred made 
himself look so smart and jaunty that Marie half 
he was flattered at his sister agreeing 
to go out with him; and they set off for Epping. 

“ We ’ll travel second-class, I don’t choose to take 
you into the third,” Fred said, grandly, little think- 
ing that Marie’s ideas even soared to first-class, and 
then he bought her a late yellow rose, which she 
stuck in the folds of her black dress. After all, Fred 
might be vulgar and idle, he was, but he was gene- 
rous and kind-hearted, and he felt honestly proud of 
his beautiful sister, as, almost for the first time in 
his life, he went out alone with her. And Marie 
vas pleased that even her brother should admire 
her, but she was ashamed of his little swagger, and 
that were so 


his stick, and the Bohemian 


thoroughly a part of his nature. 


ways 


CHAPTER VI.—AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 
Wuart Mr. Parsons had been by profession, or if he 
had ever had a profession, no one exactly knew, and 
certainly no one cared. He was a gentleman, that 
was fairly evident, and had been educated at Cam- 
bridge, as it was impossible not to know, for he liked 
making reference to his old Trinity days and the 
boat club, and the men who belonged to it in his day. 
He had plenty of money, that was also fairly evident, 
for he kept up a good house in Devonshire Place, had 
educated his daughters well, sent his elder son to 
Cambridge, and his younger one to a private tutor, 
and he allowed his wife to entertain to her heart's 


| content, and made all guests as weleome as she did. 


The great fault in his manner was that he was teo 
civil to people, and flattered them too indiscrimi- 
nately, though he prided himself on the exeeceding 
skill with which he managed it, In a round-about 
way he contrived to tell all people he met that 
morally, intellectually, and physically, he considered 
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them the most charming persons in the world, and 
the result was that they became gradually convinced 
either that Mr. Parsons took them all to be idiots, or 
that he was one himself. ‘ I can’t bear Mr. Parsons,” 
a bright clever girl, who went to his house, said once, 
“he hasa smirky sort of manner,” and this seemed to 
describe it better than any other word; he was soft- 
voiced and gliding, over-kind and gentle, and always 
over appreciative. In his domestic circle he had 
always indulged his girls and snubbed his boys. The 
latter, though they were grown to man’s estate, half 
feared him still, the former had never known what 
fear of him was. 

There were two sons, both had been brought 
up to the law, but neither seemed destined to 
shine in it. The elder, Philip, was thirty years 
old, perhaps a little more, had chambers near the 
Temple, and fair skill and success as a convey- 
ancer, a clever man in his way, yet never likely to 
have a Q.C. tacked to his name, or to reach the wool- 
sack, as his parents had fondly hoped, even after he 
had put himself out of the beaten track leading 
thitherwards. But still he made a fair income, and 
was a cultivated, well-read man, had taken honours at 
Cambridge, written a most creditable law book, and 
altogether his parents were satisfied with him: 
besides, he was the elder son, and as Mr. Parsons 
evidently had money to leave, the supposition might 
very naturally be, that Philip Parsons would get a 
good share of it, especially as he was a much greater 
favourite with his father than his brother I'rank, 
and with very good reason, as will presently be shown. 
He still lived under the paternal roof, and, as before 
hinted, in spite of his thirty years, had not entirely 
got over his boyish fear of his father. He was a 
quiet, shy man, wonderfully good-hearted and liberal- 
minded; a man women might have been fond of, if 
he had given them greater opportunities (for though 
he did not fly their society, he preferred that of his 
own sex), and whom men unmistakably liked. 

His brother Frank and he were seldom together, 
though always good friends, but their ways of 
thought and manner of life kept them apart, and 
somehow there was an awkward feeling between 
them when they were thrown together, not because 
of any ill-will, but merely because the one was 
shy and the other dreamy and superficial, and 
thus there was little sympathy between them. Per- 
haps this accounted for the surprise of Philip Parsons 
when one morning, late in the summer, his brother 
suddenly appeared at his chambers. 





“T thought you were in Scotland still,” he said, 
as if to excuse it. 

“T came up last night, and wasn’t up when yon 
went out this morning. What on earth keeps you 
in chambers this time of year?” 

“T am getting another book ready for Catley, and 
came up to do a quiet week’s work; Ward won't be 
free till then, we are go:ng to do some walking 
together as soon as possible,” Philip answered. 

“ How industrious you are; I cannot imagine how 
you get through so much.” There was something 
almost scornful in his tone, though a smile—and 
Frank Parsons had a wonderfully sunny smile— 
lighted up his face. 

“You see I am not a dreamer,” the other answered, 
good-naturedly. 

“Yet we dreamers get the best of it after all. 
What is the use of grinding away all one’s days, and 
dying when one’s worn out.” 

“One’s work does not die,” and then Philip Par- 
sons looked wistfully at his papers again. ‘I must 
go round to the Museum to get a reference I want.” 
He bad talked a great deal for him, and wanted to 
ead the conversation if possible. 

“T think I’ll stroll round’there with you,” Frank 
said to his brother’s almost consternation. 

And so they went, the one with his head full of 
law, and the other with his head full of dreams—not 
quite full either, for on his way he asked his brother 
to lend him ten pounds. Philip made no reply to 
the request till they were on the steps of the 
Museum, and then he said, gently, “I’ll put what 
you want into an envelope, and leave it on your 
table to-night. I have not got it about me.” 

Frank Parsons said “Thanks, old fellow,” cheerily, 
but in his heart he thought (unjustly enough, for it 
was not the second or third ten pounds he had bor- 
rowed and never repaid), “I hate asking Philip to 
trust me anything, he does it so grudgingly.” 

As they were entering the reading-room a tall, 
well-built man, who was talking to the hall-porter, 
stood aside for them to pass. Philip looked up at 
him, almost by chance, and started. 

“ Milward ?”’ he said, half doubtfully, half shyly, 
fearing lest, after all, he might be mistaken. 

The stranger turned round, and coloured, as if 
vexed, and almost inclined to resent being spoken to, 
then a look of pleasure lighted up his grave, sun- 
burnt face, which was marked by what seemed to be 
lines of care already, and he held out his hand. 

(To be continued.) 
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FOUR SEED SOWINGS 


IV.—THE SOWING ON THE 


AND ONE HARVEST. 
GOOD GROUND. 


BY THE REV. T. M. MORRIS, IPSWICH. 


“ But other fell into good ground, and brought forth fruit, some an hundredfoid, some sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. But he 
that received seed into the good ground is he that heareth the word, and understandeth it; which also beareth fruit, and 
bringeth forth, some an hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty.”—Matruew xiii. 8, 23. 


E have now considered successively 
the three classes of profitless hearers 
of the Word whose character and 
condition are figuratively described 

by the first three divisions of this great field— 

There is the hard-trodden footpath, on which the 

seed falls only to be almost instantly devoured by 

the keen-eyed and swift-winged birds who wait 
upon the sower at his work, these are they who 
hear the Word and understand it not, in whose 
mind it gains no lodgment; then we have the 
stony or rocky places where, beneath a thin layer 
of soil, there stretches the impenetrable rock, 
here there is speedy growth, and early promise, 
followed closely by sterility and death, these are 
they that hear the Word and anon with joy receive 
it, but having no root, no depth of earth, endure 
but for a while, and when tribulation or persecution 
ariseth because of the Word, they are offended ; 
then we have that part of the field where the soil, 
though good in itself, was worthless because 
infested with thorns and noxious weeds, which, 
springing up with the corn, choked it, representing 
those who hear the Word, and the care of this 
world and the deceitfulness of riches choke the 

Word, and they become unfruitful. 

We have already noticed how these three classes 
are related and distinguished. These three classes 
do in reality constitute but one class; and while 
by many minor distinctions they may be readily 
contrasted with one another, they jointly present 
a marked and strong contrast to the class we have 
now to consider—that of the good-ground hearers. 

In the case of none of the three classes already 
adverted to is thereany harvest ingathered. Taking 
the parable as a whole we are presented with an 
account of four seed-sowings, but only one harvest, 
in this fourth class only do we read of any in- 
gathering of fruit, so that these four classes may 
really be resolved into two classes—the fruitless 
and the fruitful hearers of the Word. Let us have 
this well impressed upon our minds, that the produc- 
tion of fruit to the honour and glory of God is the 
great end of our existence, and that according as 
we do this or not will our characters and destinies 
be determined. By our fruits are we to be known, 
by our fruits are we to be judged. The real cha- 
racter of any plant is evidenced by the fruit which 
it bears. 

We are presented in this parable with what at 
first sight seems hard to reconcile with certain 








other teachings of Scripture. By this good ground 
our Saviour would have us understand, according 
to St. Luke, those ‘‘ which in an honest and good 
heart, having heard the Word, keep it, and bring 
forth fruit with patience.” 

The question not unnaturally occurs—What are 
we to understand by this “ honest and good heart” ? 
Are we not tuld elsewhere that the heart is de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately wicked ? 
Do we not read that there is none that doeth good, 
no not one? How then are we to understand 
these words of Christ, “a good and honest heart” ? 
Where is such to be found ? Who will boast of 
having it? Who does not feel rather that the 
other Scriptures quoted furnish the apter, though 
more humiliating, description of his condition ? 
And yet, notwithstanding the apparent discrepancy, 
there can be no doubt that these words have a 
meaning which consists with the general teach- 
ing of sacred Scripture, as to our condition as 
sinners; nor shall we experience much difficulty 
in ascertaining what the meaning is, if we yield 
ourselves simply and submissively to the guidance 
of the infallible Word. 

“How,” says Archbishop Trench, “ can any 
heart be called ‘ good,’ before the Word and Spirit 
have made it so? And yet here the seed finds a 
good soil, does not make it. The same question 
recurs when the Lord says, ‘ He that is of God 
heareth the words of God’ (John viii. 41); and, 
again, ‘Every one that is of the truth heareti 
my voice’ (John xviii. 37). But who in this 
sinful world can be called ‘ of the truth,’ for is 
it not the universal doctrine of Scripture that 
men become ‘of the truth’ through hearing 
Christ’s words, not that they hear His words 
because they are of the truth, that the heart is 
good through receiving the Word, not that it 
receives the Word because it is good? This is 
certainly the Scriptural doctrine, and he teaches 
preposterously, to use the word in its strictest 
sense, who teaches anything else; but, at the 
same time those passages in St. John, as well 
as this present parable, and much more also in 
the Scripture, bear witness to the fact that there 
are conditions of heart which yield readier en- 
trance to the truth than others. ‘ Being of the 
truth,’ ‘doing the truth,’ having the soil of 
‘an honest and good heart,’ all signify the same 
thing. Inasmuch as they are anterior to hearing 
God’s words, coming to the light, bringing forth 
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fruit, they cannot signify a state of mind and 
heart in which the truth is positive and realised, 
but they indicate one in which there is a prepared- 
ness to receive the truth. None is good, save God 
orly, and yet the Scriptere speaks often of good 


men; even thus, no heart can be said to be abso- | 
lutely a good soil, yet comparatively it may be | 


affirmed of some that their hearts are a soil fitter 


| fails to secure even a temporary lodgment. 


iS % . ce | 
for receiving the seed of everlasting life than those | 
| with not only a natural buta spiritual appreciation 


of others.” 

Reading it, then, in the light of other scriptures, 
we take this expression, “‘a good and honest 
heart,” as not intended so much to describe the 
original condition of the heart as the condition 
into which it has been brought by the manifold 
and gracious influences of heaven. 

We sce these good-ground hearers listening to 
the Word, not with the absolute impenetrability of 
an inattentive, preoccupied, or careless mind, not 


with merely temporary and fleeting excitement, | 
not with a mind distracted and divided with the | 


cares of the world, the deceitfulness of riches, | 


the pleasures of life, or the lusts of ether things— 
but they are those “ which in an honest and good 
heart, having heard the Word, keep it, and bring 
forth fruit with patience.” 
commencement, but throughout, even to the end, 
are we presented with a perfect contrast to the 
three classes we have previously considered. 
contrast appears whether we regard the commence- 
ment, the continuance, or the consummation of 
their spiritual histories. 

Taking, then, the more detailed description of 
these good-ground hearers which we meet with 
in the Gospel of St. Luke, we see that— 

1. They are distinguished from the wayside 
hearers, ia that hearing the Word they under- 
stand and receive it. 2. They are distinguished 
from the stony-ground hearers, in that they not 
only understand and receive the Word, but they 
keep tt. 3. They are distinguished from the 
thorny-ground hearers, in that they not only un- 
derstand, receive, and keep the Word, but they 
bring forth fruit with patience. 

1. By the first part of St. Luke’s description these 
good-ground hearers are distinguished from the 
wayside hearers, in that hearing the Word they un- 
derstand and receive it. The first class we are in- 
troduced to in this parable are thoughtless, inat- 
tentive, insensible, the Word makes no impression, 
gains for itself no entrance to mind or heart, it 
lies just like the seed on the footpath, inviting 
the birds of the air to bear it away. The very 
first condition to be complied with is that of pay- 
ing serious thoughtful attention to the Word, and 
this condition was evidently complied with by 
these good-ground hearers, who not only heard 
the Word but understood it and received it. There 
can be no hope entertained of a man in whom the 


Thus, not only at the | 


This | 





stupendous realities of religion awaken no serious 
concern, excite no earnest resolve. In this case 
the Word, the seed of the kingdom, is brought into 
some kind of real and vital contact with the mind. 
There are many hearers of the Word who are 
hearers only, upon whose minds the truth pre- 
sented makes no impression, in whose minds it 
The 
good-ground hearers are those who hear the Word 


of it. The seed falls into an open and receptive 
soil, ready with meck submission to accept the 
Divine teaching; things hidden from the wise and 
prudent are revealed unto them. 

Such listen to the Word, understanding it to be 
the Word of God—a divine and authoritative com- 
munication from heaven to earth. This constitutes 
a turning-point, a crisis, in a man’s spiritual his- 
tory, when in hearing or reading the Word he 
distinguishes for the first time the voice of God 
speaking to him. From that time the Bible 
becomes to him a new book, and the humblest 
ministry of the Word is invested with a new and 
strange power. Instead of being an apathetic and 
inattentive listener, alert and eager for some new 
communication of Divine truth, his cry is, ‘ Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth!” ‘The apostle Paul 
insists much on this as a distinguishing feature of 
those who truly receive the Gospel. Writing to 
the Thessalonians, he says, “ For our gospel came 
not unto you in word only, but also in power, and 
in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance;” and, 
again, “for this cause also thank we God without 
ceasing, because, when ye received the word of 
God which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the 
word of men, but asit isin truth, the word of God, 
which effectually worketh also in you that believe.” 
And so, in writing to the Corinthians, and referring 
to the character of his ministry among them, he 
says, “ And my speech and my preaching was not 
with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power, that 
your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God.’ Those who hear the 
Word, understanding it thus to be the Word of 
God, will do so with a spiritual appreciation of its 
worth, and especially of its suitability, its adapta- 
tion to their case and condition. We suppose that 
the Word comes home to the soul of man with all its 
Divine authority and power, that the now interested 
and attentive hearer recognises in its utterances 
the voice of God and not the voice of man. What 
is the result? Accepting the Divine testimony, 
the soul sees itself in its ruin and misery, in its 
sinfulness and degradation; it sees the law under 
whose curse it lies and whose requirements it 
is unable to meet; it sees God in all the justice 
and holiness of His eharacter, it sees itself in fact 
so far as self-help is concerned, involved in hopeless 
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ruin, irremediable loss; and so, being led to re- | 
ceive that part of the Divine testimony which 
treats man’s ruin, the guilty and convinced soul is 
prepared to welcome and receive that other part of 
God’s testimony, which sets before us that free and 
full salvation, wrought out by the Lord Jesus, and 
published to us in His name. ‘That same salva- 
tion of which before such a one heard with indiffe- 
rence, or from which he turned away in contempt, 
is now cordially embraced as that which entirely 
corresponds with and fully meets his deepest 
spiritual necessities. These good-ground hearers, 
then, not only hear the Word, they understand it, 
they appreciate it, and so they receive it into good 
and honest hearts, in doing which they are specially 
distinguished from the wayside hearers, who, hav- 
ing their hearts hardened, hear the Word without 
understanding it, and without receiving it. 

2. They are distinguished from the stony-ground 
hearers inasmuch as they not only understand the 
Word and receive it, but they keep it. In the 
mode of their original reception of the Word, or the 
seed of the kingdom, the good-ground hearers are 
distinguished from the first class—the wayside 
hearers—the soil presenting not a hard and im- | 
pervious, but an open and receptive surface. In | 
their retention of the seed and the permanence 
of its growth they are distinguished in just as 
marked a manner from thesecond class—the stony- 
ground hearers. 

Now of this permanance of growth we have 
some of the more important conditions revealed. 

There is honesty, sincerity, unity of purpose. 
Where this is wanting a man’s life cannot have 
any better end than failure. There must be 
depth, and reality of nature, as opposed to a merely 
showy superficiality. What was the cause of failure 
in the second class? Was it not—so far as we could 
discern—the want of this depth and reality of 
nature. There was just the thin layer of productive 
soil, hiding the hardness of the impenetrable rock 
beneath. The seed sown soon germinated, but the 
early promise was succeeded by the disappointment | 
of an early blight. When the sun arose in his 
strength, when temptation and tribulation arose 
because of the Word, all was brought to desolation ; 
the young show of life. was scorched, withered, 
burnt up, because there was no root, no moisture, 
no depth of earth. If you look to the class of | 
good-ground hearers, you see the perfect reverse of | 
all this—depth of earth, hidden sources of nutri- 
ment ministering to the growth and development 
of the plant, and with sufficiency of stalk and leaf, 
the outward expression of life, corresponding and | 
proportionate root. 

And so we are told that these, who are dis- 
tinguished from the first class in receiving the 
Word, are distinguished from the second class in | 
keeping it. They keep the Word. The Word of | 





here is that of a divided heart. 


God is to them an abiding, a constantly present 
possession. They not only receive it with joy at 
first, but they retain is as a carefully-guarded 
treasure. They keep it in their hearts—on that 
they are to live, by that they are to be sanctified, it 
is that which is to be the regulative principle of 
their existence, and so they keep the Word, give 
earnest and constant heed lest at any time they 
let it slip. The Word abides in them, dwells in 
them richly in all wisdom. It is not enough to 
hear the Word, or read it, or talk about it, we must 
keep it—we are benefited only by what we retain, 
by what we appropriate and assimilate, by what 
becomes part of our very nature. There are many 
who hear the Word who do not keep it, who have 
no afterthought of or care about it—they are 
forgetful hearers, not doers of the Word, it is not 
their business to work out in their lives the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, and yet the Gospel is of no 
service save as this result is secured. As the 
molten metal takes its shape from the mould into 
which it is cast, so we are to obey from the heart 
that mould of doctrine into which we are delivered. 
We must keep the Word if we would not receive 
the grace of God in vain. This being so, what 
prayer can we more appropriately offer than that 
which has been so often presented ?—* Blessed 
Lord, who hast caused all holy Scriptures to be 
written for our learning, grant that we may in 
such wise hear them, read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest them, that by patience and comfort 
of thy holy Word we may embrace and ever hold 
fast the blessed hope of everlasting life which thou 
hast given us in our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

3. It is to be further noticed that these good- 
ground hearers are to be distinguished from the 
third class, the thorny-ground hearers, inasmuch 
as they not only receive the Word and keep it, but 
they bring forth fruit with patience, fruit unto per- 
fection, though in various proportions, some thirty 
some sixty, some a hundredfold. 

We remember what was the secret of failure in 
the third class—the ground was good, capable of 
sustaining wheat or thorns, but not both, but its 
fatal defect was this, it was uncleansed ground. 
It had been just turned over by the plough, and 
then smoothed by the harrow, and then sown with 


| good seed; but in the ground were hidden prin- 


ciples of evil, buried seeds, and roots of noxious 
weeds, which soon declared their existence by a 
rank and vigorous growth, in which they over- 
topped and strangled the growing corn, shutting 
out the light of heaven from above, and draining off 
the nutriment of the soil from beneath. The evil 
There are good 
intentions, good resolves, a fair show of life and 
promise of harvest, but opposing and destructive 
influences are allowed to develop unchecked, and 
the result is failure; the deceitfulness of riches, 
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the cares of this world, the pleasures of life, the 
lusts of other things, choke the Word, and he 
becometh unfruitful. These good-ground hearers, 
on the other hand, are characterised as having 
honest, sincere, undivided hearts. Earnestness, 
sincerity, singleness of purpose, are nowhere so 
needful as in religion. Singleness of aim, earnest- 
ness of purpose, are conditions of success in every 
department of life. No one of infirm purpose, of 
uncertain, irresolute habit of mind, ever did much 
in this world much worth the doing. No one 
can have a better motto to live by and to work by 
than the apostolic motto, this one thing I do, but 
ere we say this we should consider whether the 
end at which we aim is of such a kind as to justify 
our resolve and ennoble our work, and above all 
things we must guard against the great mistake 
of neglecting the one thing needful, that which 
will give dignity and worthiness to our life here, 
and crown with imperishable glory the life here- 
after. Religion should inspire us with undying 
enthusiasm, awaken to unremitting activity our 
every energy, and impel us to the earnest and 
undivided pursuit of the highest good. It was 
the lack of this deep-rooted earnestness, this undi- 
vided resolution, this singleness of aim and heart, 
which was the cause of failure in the third class— 
the heart was divided between the claims of God 
and the cares, riches, and pleasures of the world. 
It is for us to cultivate this spirit of religious 
earnestness, and to seek first of all and most of 
all the kingdom of God and his righteousness. 
These good-ground hearers are described as 
bringing forth fruit with patience. There are two 
kinds of patience, the one manifesting itself in 


the continuity of active labour, the other in quiet ' 





passive endurance. In the Christian life both are 
needed ; we must learn to labour and to wait, to 
do and toendure. There is almost equal call for 
the patience of activity and the patience of endur- 
ance. The second class fell away when persecu- 
tion and tribulation arose, because they had not the 
patience of endurance. The third class failed of 
fruit-bearing, because they did not patiently, per- 
severingly labour in the arduous, tiresome, yet 


| constantly needful work of keeping down and 


extirpating the weeds of the world, which, left to 
have their own way, will soon overgrow and will 
eventually strangle the young corn. 

These good-ground hearers bear fruit. They all 
do this, and they thus attain to what we have 
spoken of as the end of existence. All God’s ar- 
rangements point to this, and we must be regarded 
as missing the true end of existence so far as we 
fall short of fruit-bearing. 

But while they all bear fruit, there is great 
diversity in the amount of produce, some thirty, 
some sixty, and some a hundredfold, each pro- 
ducing fruit according to his several ability and 
opportunity. Should not this lead us to put to 
ourselves some searching questions? Are we, 
with all the culture to which we have been sub- 
jected, with all the advantages which we have 
enjoyed, are we bearing fruit at all? and, if so, 
of what kind, in what degree? Let us try and 
estimate what God has done for us that we may 
bear fruit, and bear it more abundantly. What 
return have we made to God, to what uses have 
we put His manifold grace ? If we contrast what 
we are with what we might have been, we shall 
find great reason for humbling ourselves, because 
we are bearing so little fruit. 








OUR PARSON’S WIFE. 


HAT was she like? Nay, ask a man 
Who hears a lark at break of day, 
And listens rapt in glad delight 
As to the heaven it wings its way, 


What is the bird like ? He will say, 
He knows not, though he gazes long; 
The song was passing sweet, and he 
Forgets the singer in the song. 


So is’t with me—I only know 
That she was very true and good: 
The queenliest lily cannot match 
The shy sweet violet in the wood. 


A very woman—pure and sweet, 
Full of all sympathy and grace, 
She seemed a sunbeam in our midst, 
So bright with tenderness her face; 


So true and kind and full of love, 
That in the village dwelt no child 
But ran to serve her; not a babe 
But crowed at her with glee, and smiled. 


Such was our parson’s wife—right dear 
To us horn-handed sons of earth; 

For in great sorrows we had proved 
Her noble heart, her honest worth. 


Was any one of us laid low 
On bed of weariness and pain ? 

Hers was the hand that brought relief, 
And cheered us back to health again. 


Or was the sickness unto death P 
From her pure lips then fell the words 
That were so precious and so sweet— 
Sweeter than sweetest song of birds. 
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And when the blow fell heavily 
On sorrowing ones, with head bent low, 
I don’t know how it was—it seemed 
When she was by, ’twas not a blow. 


For in her hands the ways of God 
Seemed to lie open as a book ; 

And when she spoke, the darkest view 
Began to wear another look. 


And, ere she left the mourner’s side, 
Despair and utter woe had gone, 

And from weak lips that trembled still 
The cry went up “ Thy will be done!” 


Now she is gone, and in the life 
Of every one of us is left 

A gap that never can be filled, 
For ali of us have been bereft. 





E’en now the place is strangely still, 
Silent and dark the village street ; 

The children and the very babes 
Have sadly hushed their pattering feet. 


To some of us it seems as though 

A treasured child has passed away ; 
And little children weep and sob— 

“‘ Mother, you see, is dead to day!” 


And so we all lament her—yet 
Our parson’s is the harder lot, 

And still he lifts to heaven his head, 
And looks to God, and murmurs not. 


Hush! here he comes! twill never do 
To let him see we murmur still; 
His very life has gone, and yet 
His cry is but “ His will, His will!” 
G. WEATHERLY. 
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‘> CHAPTER XVII. 
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a “gs Ee. to have the wedding in Oc- 

Tes tober, so what with one arrangement 
x UN and another, there was scarcely breath- 


H ing time, and certainly none for reflec- 
tion. Jerusha managed with some diffi- 
culty to be with Janey on the eve 
of the day, at her earnest entreaty. 

She knew little of her mother, and had never been 

at their abode before. It was called Kimberlin 

Cottage, and she found it much what she expected 

from Janey’s manners and capabilities, for she was a 

shrewd reader of character, and an observer. There 

‘was the same air of languid gentility about Mrs. Joe 

Hasluck and her house as there was about Janey, 

only they were not so pretty. The piano at which 

Miss Martha had taken exception was a distinguish- 

ing mark of this, since that instrument was not as 

universally cumbersome then as now. Mrs. Hasluck 


was much such a musician as her daughter, and they | 


played easy duets together on company occasions, 
and were accounted accomplished by their neigh- 
bours. Their two small sitting-rooms were adorned 
oy a variety of third-class ornaments, while the 
furniture was shabby, and, to Jerusha’s sorrow, much 
streaked with dust. That careful house-wife liked 
to see all the dust removed, and she augured ill for 


AUTHOR OF 





“THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


the weakness of Mark’s homestead when he had one 
of his own. Mrs. Hasluck had been, unfortunately 
for herself and others, an heiress in a small way. 
She was the daughter of a former medical man of 
Muchsandy, and had fallen to the lot of good-looking 
Joe Hasluck after her father’s death. Her husband 
had spent all of her fortune that was in her own 
power, and she and her children existed somehow, 
and to the astonishment of their friends, on the 
remainder, How she had managed to send Janey to 
school was a wonder to every one, and how she 
intended to bring up her other wild, riotous offspring 
was equally incomprehensible to the general capacity. 
Kimberlin Cottage had formerly belonged to the 
Dangerfields, but was now in the possession of 
Solomon Hasluck, who had contrived to buy up most 
of the land sold at intervals by that reckless family. 
Janey and Solomon were first cousins, their respec- 
tive fathers having been half-brothers ; Solomon and 
his uncle Joe were, nevertheless, much of an age, 
and had been play-fellows, while Mrs. Joe was the 
youngest of the three. She did not find her affec- 
tionate nephew a liberal landlord, for he was in the 
habit of pointing out to her the duty of “owing no 
man anything,” when she was behindhand with her 
rent, suppressing the remainder of the text, “but to 
love one another,” feeling that no love was lost 
between them. The cottage was neither picturesque 
nor romantic in itself, but it was wildly situated. 
It stood on an eminence that overlooked Dangerfield 
Grange and the village of Muchsandy, beyond which 
was the wastes of sand and the From its 
windows Mark had been able to watch the distant 
vessels, and was thankful to know that the Sea 
Serpent had not appeared amongst them. Indeed, 


sea. 
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the vigilance of the coast-guard by sea and land | 
had rendered the landing of smuggled goods difficult 
of late. Firman was becoming noted for resolution 
in the discharge of his duty, and for penetration 
in distinguishing the actual, daring, professional 
smuggler from the country-foilk who were led away 
by their imaginary grievances. 

Jerusha was such a stay-at-home that she had 
seldom visited Muchsandy, and had never seen 
its new coast-guard station. She looked with in- 
terest at the small portion of it visible from Kim- 
berlin Cottage, und wondered which tenement 
Firman inhabited, though it was too far off to 
disinguish clearly one portion of it from another. 
But she had no time for wonder during the few 


rose, weighted with heavy raindrops, does not readily 
uplift her head. 

“Did you bring no message from Martha?” asked 
Mrs. Hasluck, when the roast fowls and ham were 
carved, and the children’s mouths too full to talk. 

“None,” replied the miller. “She always takes 
time to come round to a thing, and she is busy just 
now. She has been helping Lieutenant Firman to 
get lodgings for his mother, and the good lady arrived 
before they were settled, so cousin Martha, with her 
usual kindness, took her in.” 

“What, that good-looking young man at the 
coast-guard station?’ asked Mrs. Hasluck, whose 
personal grievances were always dispelled by news. 
“What is she like? Will she pay, I wonder?” 





hours she passed at the cottage before the wedding. 
Her father drove her thither, and it was afternoon 
when they arrived, for the roads between Beachton 
and Muchsandy were hilly, and so bad at intervals 
that the wheels of the gig stuck in the mud more 
than once. She had found Janey anxiously expect- 
ing her, and looking very glad but very shy; she 


1 . | 
and her mother were in a sort of hopeless chaos of | 
preparation, and Jerusha was not long before she 


found her aid not only necessary but expected. She 
gave it willingly, and the chaos soon became order 
under her accustomed touch. Not that there was 
much to do at the cottage,-since Mr. Solomon 
Hasluck, to the universal surprise, had insisted on 
giving the wedding feast at his house. 
family party were to sup there that evening, the 
supper was not ready, and the children’s wedding 
suits were not yet perfected. 

Jerusha had been in a whirl ever since the arrival 
of Mark’s letter announcing his engagement. Her 
natural spirits seemed to have deserted her, and she 
lived in a sort of dream. It was, nevertheless, an 
active dream, fcr she helped Mrs. Hasluck to prepare 
the supper below-stairs, and a young dressmaker to 
rig out the expectant children above. Eight o’clock 
brought Mr. Gay, Mr. Solomon Hasluck, and Mark 


to supper. Jerusha’s heart was with her brother, and | 


she was glad to see that he looked really happy as he 
sat beside his drooping lily of a bride-elect. 
course, Solomon fell to her share, and her father 
to the widow, so they were all “paired, if not 
matched.” 

The miller was in great spirits, and assured Mrs. 
Joe over and over again that he already looked on 
Janey as his own child. Indeed, the party was cheerful 
enough, and rendered almost uproarious by the pre- 
sence of the five other children at a side-table. They 
had, however, a wholesome dread of cousin Solomon, 
and were checked in their mirth from time to time 
by a disapproving glance or word from him. He 
devoted himself to Jerusha, who tried to look 
favourably upon him; she also did her best to be 
cheerful ; but, when once depressed, she was hard to 


Still the | 


Of | 


“ She only came the day before yesterday, and we 
haven’t seen her. We’ve been too busy,” returned 
the miller, with a knowing look at Janey. 

“Cousin Martha isn’t worth thinking about,” said 
Mark, hotly, who was more annoyed than he chose to 
confess at her refusal to countenance the marriage 
| either by present or presence. “Old maids are 
jealous creatures, who don’t like marriages because 
they have failed to get married themselves. I believe 
she oly took this Mrs. Firman in for an excuse.” 

“Whose son is a good officer, anyhow,” said 
Solomon, “and he has had a sight of prize-money 
already for seizing smuggled goods down the coast.” 

Jerusha awoke from her dream, and found her 
powers of listening revive. But Mark’s joyous face 
darkened. 

“ He thinks himself mighty clever,” he said, sulkily. 

“He was a good friend to thee, my son,” put in 
the miller. “If he had not found thee on the cliff, 
matters might have been worse than they are, and 
| thee lamed for life. Then pretty Janey would have 
turned up her nose at a lame dog.” 

Janey glanced up reproachfully, as much as to say 
that Mark would always have been Mark to her. 

When the supper was cleared, and the children had 
gone to bed, the six friends drew round the fire. Mark 
managed so to place himself that his arm should en- 
circle Janey’s slender waist; and, but for Jerusha’s 
good management, Solomon would have followed his 
example, for he had, as we know, little experience of the 
proprieties. But Jerusha had seated herself oetween 
her father and the wall, so that it was impossible for 
Solomon to approach her. Not that she was thinking 
much of him; her thoughts and speculations were 
with the happy pair opposite. She no longer doubted 
Mark’s love for Janey, for it showed itself in every 
look and movement ; and as for Janey’s for him, that 
had long been open enough. She prayed inwardly 
that they might be blessed in one another, and strove 
to forget self. 

The little party were startled by a loud knock at 
the door. Mrs. Hasluck’s small maid-of-all-work 
answered it, and brought in a letter for Mark. He 








rouse. It is often so with bright spirited natures. The 


read it, and his countenance changed. 
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He rose hastily, and went to speak to the mes- 
senger, who was, apparently, a fisherman. 

“Tell him I will come,” he said, and returned to 
his friends. | 

The brightness had gone out of his face, and they | 
all wondered what was the matter. With the ex- | 
ception of Jerusha, however, they accepted his ex- 
planation. 

“ An old shipmate has turned up,” he said, hur- 
riedly. “I can’t refuse to go and see him. Don’t 
stop up for me, Solomon. It is very provoking, but 
it can’t be helped.” Then he bent over Janey, | 
kissed her, and whispered, “ Only half an hour less, 
my love. To-morrow at eleven!” 

A slight pink tinged her pale cheek, and a happy 
smile moved her lips as she gently returned the 
pressure of his hand, but she did not speak. She 
was timid and modest as ever, and did not presume 
on her engagement. It was no wonder she had won 
fickle Mark’s heart. 

After he was gone the rest separated. Jerusha 
shared Janey’s room, so the customary conversation 
ensued between them touching the wedding dress 
and the ceremony. Janey had perfect faith in Mark, so 
his absence on the eve of the wedding did not trouble 
her. Not so Jerusha. It was with difficulty she could 
enter into Janey’s innocent talk, and examine the 
dress and presents scattered somewhat untidily about 
the room. Having done so, however, she persuaded 
Janey to go to bed, by assuring her that she would 
want her best looks and all her energy on the morrow. 
Janey’s head was scarcely on her pillow before she 
slept, like the happy child she really was. 

Jerusha was too restless to follow her example. | 
She was long on her knees, praying for those she 
loved, especially for Mark and Janey; then she in- 
stinctively went to the window, as she was in the 
habit of doing at home. She did not venture to un- 
close it that cold October night, but she sat down on 
the window-seat, having first extinguished the light. 
Below her was the sombre Grange, with its yews and | 
poplars; on the left the cliffs upon which the coast- | 
guard station stood; on the right, and far beyond, | 
Muchsandy and the sea; but all these objects were 
dark, distant, and almost undistinguishable. Still | 
she gazed down upon them, lost in thought, while 
Janey slumbered, lost in dreams. There are people | 
who make the griefs and anxieties of others so entirely | 
their own, that, while to all appearance personally | 
untroubled, they suffer indescribably. Jerusha was | 
one of them. The dark, shadowy outline of rock on her 
left brought Firman to her mind, and with him, his 
mother, who was already reputed poor and proud, 
though no one but Miss Martha had seen her. She 
wondered where, in that gloomy landscape, Mark 
and Firman were at that moment, and how the one 
would support a wife, the other, possibly, a mother. | 

She was thus wondering, when her attention was 
riveted on a spot near the Grange. A light sud- 





| another. 


denly shone and disappeared, and then another, and 
They were like meteors, or a child’s fire- 
works, that flashed a moment, and vanished. She 
could not resist opening the window, and straining 
out, as if to examine the depths of obscurity below. 
She fancied she heard the report of a pistol as one 
more flash, or meteoric delusion, gleamed. ‘Then all 
was dark and silent as before. She waited a few 


, seconds, then re-closed the window, feeling thankful 


that she did not live in so dreary and weird a scene. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
SOLOMON IN TROUBLE. 

Tue first flash which Jerusha saw from her window 
at Kimberlin Cottage was caused by a pistol-shot 
fired by Captain Dangerfield at Lieutenant Firman. 

A darker and wilder scene than even Jerusha’s 
imagination called up was enacting near the Grange, 

Mark and Dangerfield were standing together, 
conceaied and sheltered by the yew hedge and 
poplar grove, while Firman and his Preventive men 
were surrounding what appeared to be a wagon- 
load of coal, and a couple of carters in smock frocks. 
A few minutes before all had been silent as night 
herself ; no sounds heard but the mysterious moan- 
ings of distant ocean, and the melancholy whisperings 
of the winds amongst the ghostly poplars, Now, that 
first dastardly shot levelled at a venture, was re- 
turned by others, equally uncertain. They ceased, 
however, at a word of command, and lights were 
kindled in order to discover if any one had fallen, as 
well as to enable Her Majesty’s servants to proceed 
with their duty. Dangerfield and Mark withdrew 


| further into their ambuscade, which was too impene- 


trable a labyrinth either for bullet or cutlass. 

“I hope I have killed him,” whispered Danger- 
field. 

“Coward!” ejaculated Mark, irresistibly, “to 


| shoot at a man in the dark.” 


“Hold your maundering. They’re unloading,” 
whispered Dangerfield, seizing Mark by the throat. 
“But the wagon belongs to solemn Solomon, and is 
on its way to Hill Farm.” 

“Scoundrel!” was on Mark’s lips, but Danger- 
field’s grip fortunately stayed its enunciation. 

Mark had only, as yet, been engaged in the daring 
and exciting purchase and barter of smuggled goods, 
the evasion of the Excise, and hazards by sea and 


| land, hitherto successfully surmounted; he had 
; never been in an encounter where life was in peril, 


and had not realised what it would be. He was no 
coward, yet he trembled. 

“‘ Milk-and-water fool!” muttered Dangerfield, re- 
leasing him, and moving stealthily nearer the scene 
of action under cover of the hedge, pistol in hand. 
His first shot at the shadowy figure of Firman had 
missed, thanks to the darkness. Should he hazard 


a second? Some of the men were, so to say, already 
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beating the bushes for its perpetrator; but the | he had not considered it necessary to discover to 


captain was cunning, and well accustomed to evade 
both law and pursuit. Moreover, he hated Firman. 

The lieutenant, meanwhile, was watching the un- 
loading of the wagon in the Queen’s name, although 
her youthful majesty was not aware of it. “As he 
suspected, when the coal was removed by the carters, 
aided by the Preventive men, the wagon was found 
to be full of kegs of spirits, The surprise of the 
smock-frocked countrymen was greater than that of 
the Queen’s servants. 

“ Lawk a massy, who’d a thought it!” cried one. 

“ Avore I’d a coom wi’ it I’d a cut my lags off!” 
cried the other. 

“Whose men are you?” asked Firman. 

“* Measter Hasluck’s, zur,’ was the reply. 

** You live at Mr. Hasluck’s ?” 

“Tz zure, zur; we be hes carters, and this is his 
wagon,” 

“Then you had better take the horses home. 
Give me your names first; we will see to the wagon. 
The contents belongs to the Queen.” 

Although Mark was not directly implicated in 
this particular seizure, he knew that Solomon would 
be, who suspected him of complicity with Danger- 
field, and who had lent money on their joint 
security. He thought of Janey, of his marriage, 
of his father, and Rushy. What if his part in 
Dangerfield’s crimes should evolve on the very eve 
of his wedding? He turned to Dangerfield in des- 
peration, and whispered, “I will have no more to do 
with it. I wash my hands of the whole affair. I 
break with you henceforth.” 

“You can’t,” replied the captain, with an oath. 
““We must stand or fall together, as we have bought 
and sold, made voyages, given pledges, borrowed 
money, and signed our names together. Better come 
with me to the Sea Serpent. I shall be safe in her, 
and off to sea in three or four hours.” 

“T am to be married to-morrow,” said Mark. 

“More fool you! But you’re not spliced yet; 
and we’re not found out yet. And I don’t mean to 
be. Ah! There’s some one inside the garden.” 

Dangerfield’s practised ears were conscious of a 
footstep. He seized Mark’s arm, and dragged him 
along beneath the thick hedge, until they were in the 
shrubbery before the house. Here he told Mark to 
creep on all-fours, and they dodged in and out of the 
overgrown laurels and cypresses until they succeeded 
in reaching the door. 
but they could not tell whether they had been ob- 
served or not. The night, although dark, was not 
pitch-dark, and it was impossible to know what 
discoveries might have been made by means of 
lanterns and keen sight such as Firman’s. Once 
within the house they were safe. They hurried 
quickly through the passages, offices, and cellars, 
which Dangerfield, on a previous occasion, had shown 
Firman, until they reached a concealed door that 





| the lieutenant. 


This was opened by a spring, and 
when once on the other side they feared no pursuit. 
Here smugglers were anxiously awaiting orders ; 
and their language was as bad as their looks when 
they were informed that the load which they were to 
have stowed away in the secret passages which they 
then tenanted had been snatched from them by the 
Preventive men. 

When Solomon Hasluck returned home from 
Kimberlin Cottage, and found that Mark and the 
men were still absent, he resolved to sit up a 
while. He did so in a comfortable arm -chair 
in a snug dining-room, and was soon dozing, and 
dreaming of Jerusha, He was resolved to make sure 
of her on the morrow, for “one wedding makes 
many,” he facetiously thought. The arrival of his 
team and men aroused him from this agreeable 
slumber, and he went forth to his yard, bent on 
lecturing his labourers for being so late. He was 
startled at sight of the coast-guardsmen, and still 
more so when he perceived the absence of his wagon. 


| His lecture was cut short by the announcement that 


| 





| mistake. 


the vehicle in question had been detained with its 
illicit load. His speech was measured at best, but 
now he found it fail altogether. When words did 

come, however, they were anything but measured. 
“Me, Solomon Hasluck of Hill Farm, a smuggler!” 
he exclaimed. ‘I’ll have every soul up before the 
i My wagon! my 


magistrates who dares to say so! 
horses ! my—my . What do you mean by it, Phil 





| Hallet and Jack Little? Where have you been?” 


“We dun knaw nothen’ about it, measter. They 
loaded ’un while they were treaten’ ov’ us, and our 
backs was turned.” 

“ What business had you to be treated? Put up 
the horses, and come with me to the Grange. It is 
all a mistake!” 

But the coast-guardsmen assured him it was no 
He took them into the dining-room to 


question them, and they gave him an account of the 
| Seizure, and of the shot fired near Dangerfield Grange. 
| He said, what was quite true, that he had lent his 


A latch-key scon let them in, | 


cart and horses to Captain Dangerfield’s so-called 
bailiff to bring a wagon-load of coal from some 
vessel down the coast, and was to receive payment 
for the loan. He had often done the same before. 
The coast-guardsmen did not confute him, but knew, 
all the same, that the wagon and consequent 
penalty were his. He would have to appear before a 
magistrate when a summons was taken out against 
him, and account, as best he might, for his contra- 
band load. He changed his mind as to his visit to 
the Grange, told the men that he could easily clear 
himself and his carters, and that he would call on 
Lieutenant Firman the next day; said there was 
some strange mistake, and that the whole country 
would be up in arms against the coast-guards for sus- 
pecting a respectable man such as he. 
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“We only do our duty, sir,” they said, and having | 


no orders to remain, withdrew. 

Solomon scarcely knew before how wroth he could 
feel. He paced the apartment, fuming, fretting, 
exclaiming at the iniquity of Dangerfield or his 
bailiff, wondering if Mark were concerned in the 
affair, wishing the wedding at the Antipodes, and 


acting very differently from his customary precise 


ways. 
be accused of smuggling! 


He, a respectable, well-to-do, pious man, to 


was incredible, unheard of! 


To have a wagon-load | 
of spirits on its way to his reputable homestead! It | 
But no one would be- | 


lieve it. Yet, uneasy conscience whispered, that if 
he had never been engaged in actual smuggling, he 
had yet frequently found a keg or so of best spirits 
secreted here and there in or near his house, for 
which he had duly paid, avoiding duty. So had 
most of the farmers, tradesmen, gentlemen, magis- 
trates even, it was rumoured, and had never been 
found out. Why should he and his men be scape- 
| goats for the neighbourhood? Would nobody 
answer this question? Mark might know. Mark! 
Where was Mark ? 
(To be continued.) 
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; Chapter to be read—Numbers xz, (part of). 
Z2)NTRODUCTION. Our last lesson spoke 





together for forty years. 


ites? How many of the chief events 
occurred on mountains? What excuse did Moses 
make when God told him to go and speak to 
Pharaoh ? as he could not speak well, who was sent 
to speak for him? and on another peak of Horeb he 
met Aaron (Ex. iv. 27); so now too on a mountain 
Aaron is to die. But first there is an incident in 
the journey to be noticed. 

I, Tue Epomires. (Read Num. xx. 14—21.) Who 


were these people? But who was Edom? these the | 
descendants of Esau, the brother of Jacob (Deut. ii. 8), | 


therefore kinsfolk of Israelites, living in Mount Seir 
What message did Moses send? What would be the 
advantage of going through their land? The teacher 
must showa map. Israelites are now at Kadesh, on 
borders of Sinai, the chain of mountains of Seir, 


separates them from east of Canaan, to which are | 
bending their way. Surely Edomites will let them | 
pass through peaceably! If not, what a long way | 


round; must turn down south, and move along the 


side of the mountains; come to Elath at the top of | 


the right arm of the Red Sea; turn up again on the 
other side of the mountains of Seir, and so reach 
Canaan. What sort of a message does Moses send ? 
It was (a) brotherly. 
Edomites of ? Our fathers, i.e., yours and ours. He 
tells of the toil in Egypt, the deliverance, the angel 
that led them, he pleads their common brotherhood as 
a reason for help, It was also (b) peaceable. How 


would they proceed? not as conquerors calling on | 
people to allow them to pass, on pain of war, but as | 
How often had people pined | 
for the vineyards of Egypt, yet now promise not so | 


friends asking a favour. 


much as to touch vineyards; if cattle should drink any 
water, will pay for it. What answer did they receive? 


FourTH SERIES. 


of Moses and Aaron’s sin; time had come | 
for the brothers to be parted; had been 
Where did | 


What does he remind the | 


AND HOME. 


DEATH oF AARON. 


SCHOOL 

No. 16. 
| How churlish and unfriendly ! But why did they not 
pass through by force ? Surely God will help them to 
resist their enemies, who bar their passage? No, for 
two reasons (a), they are brethren, and as such, must 
not fight together. But also (0), their land is their 
| own, covenanted to them, and not one foot must be 
taken from them unwillingly (See Deut. ii. 5). Two 
great lessons here taught—(1) to live in peace, rather 
to suffer wrong, than for brethren to quarrel; and (2), 
to respect rights; no one must be forced against his 
will; two wrongs do not make one right. So they 
turn back to the wilderness. 

If. DeatH or AaRon. (Read 22—29.) One day’s 
march takes place; then reach foot of one of highest 
What is its name? Here, at Hor, mes- 
For forty years Moses and 


mountains, 
sage comes—to whom ? 
Aaron been together; Moses had received messages 
from God, Aaron been his prophet to deliver them ; 
also as high-priest offered up sacrifices. What 
solemn sacrifices did he offer alone? (Remind of 
lesson on day of atonement). Why must he die 
now, before reaching promised land? What does 
the message say? Ye rebelled; both are to be 
punished—one taken first, other left. Now picture 
scene: sad day for Israel; Aaron had been good 
friend to Israelites—had led services of Tabernacle 
—interceded for them more than once, though once 
had been persuaded to do great sin—what was that ? 
Most who worshipped golden calif now dead ; younger 
ones would not think of that this day, but of all the 
good works and kindnesses of theold man. Now news 
spreads, “ Aaron is leaving us ;” whole congregation 
comes out to watch (ver. 27). Who go up the hill? 
two old men, one young one; at last top is reached. 
What does he see? Below him the tents of 
Israelites, the large tent (or tabernacle) in which 
he has ministered so many years; in the south the 
wilderness where have wandered so long; Sinai in 
distance, scene of his great sin in making calf; to 
the north, in far distance, the hills of promised 
land. Now his priestly robes taken off. Who is to 
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succeed him? He lies down, dies in peace; his | as people. So may all obtain forgiveness. Blood 


brother and son close his eyes, leave him there on 
mount, and slowly descend the hill. Moses must 
now guide the people alone. 

III. Pracrican Lessons. (1) The certainty of death. 
Aaron knew the precise day; we do not, yet our 


death as certain as his. Do not read of regrets, 


lamentations, &c., because was ready for death. Is | 


that the case with us? 
“ Now lettest thou thy servant depart ” (Luke ii. 29) 
because quite prepared to die? (2) Life’s retrospect. 
Aaron could see all the way he had come since his 
startin life. Sinai, where had sinned ; the wilderness 
of Zin-Meribah, where had sinned again and been 
punished, Yet met death calmly because felt was 
forgiven, Had offered sacrifices daily for self as well 


“JUST 
PART II. 
WASTES aes rugged hill which Ethel had so often 
(Dra 


Hy F E , 5 
3 admired from a distance, was, she dis- 


S 
On 





covered on coming nearer, clothed with 
heath, furze, and many beautiful wild 
flowers, while large blocks of irregular 


Who could say with Simeon, | 





shaped stone peeped out, here and there ornamented | 


with patches of grey or yellow lichen. Cecilia’s 
exciting scramble the whole party reached a smooth 
green sward extending over a broad platform of 
rock. Here, hot and breathless, they flung them- 
selves down to rest. 
mediately all hands were busy spreading the repast, 
and soon a merry young circle assembled on the 
soft grass. ‘Now I must say good-bye,’ said 
Ethel. 

“What!” exclaimed several voices, “ venture down 
that steep path alone? you would certainly break 
your neck, and have no one to pick you up. Besides, 
it’s a bad time to go. Sit down and join us; you 
must be hungry; we’ll all go home soon.” 

Ethel was irresolute, and looked to Cecilia for 
help. 


of Christ—true Lamb of God—takes away all sin; 
when pleaded for self will be accepted (1 John i. 
7—9). (3) Life's future. 
died in hope of future bliss, Have 
hope? It is our inheritance, assured to all who are 
forgiven (1 Pet. i. 3), 
Questions to be answered. 

1. On what occasion is Aaron first mentioned ? 

2. Who were the Edomites ? 

3. What was Moses’ message to them. 
it answered ? 

4, Why did the Israelites not force a passage 
through Edom ? 

5. Describe Aaron’s death. 

6. What lessons may we learn from it? 


Aaron dimly saw Canaan ; 
we this same 


Let us seek it more earnestly. 


How was 


THIS ONCE.” 


to close their petals, and the lichen-covered rocks 
assumed a dull sombre hue. 

“We're going to have a heavy shower,” ex- 
claimed Cecilia, and immediately every one tried to 
find some nook or cranny in which to shelter. The 
rain fell in large drops, and lasted so long, that when 
it ceased there was no time for anything but to re- 


| turn home as fast as possible. 
cousins waited at the foot of the hill, and after an | 


Dinner was proposed, im- | 
TE 


“You may as well make up your mind to stay, for | 


even if you set off now you could not possibly be in 
time for Mr. Eldon’s dinner-hour. It will not matter 
just for this once ; you can explain how it happened, 
and what a pleasant expedition it has been. He’ll 
be glad you stayed.” 

Ethel consented; being already late, she might as 
well try to enjoy herself. Rose would surely do 
everything for her master “just for this once,” as 
Cecilia said. 

When dinner was over, it was proposed to climb a 
little higher, but before the party were sufficiently 
rested a heavy cloud appeared in the bright blue 
sky, the flowers, so gay a few moments before, began 


As Ethel neared her grandfather’s house, con- 
science, which had not been easy all day, began to 
reproach her more strongly for her selfish desertion 
of the kind old man. 

Parting with Cecilia and her cousins at the gate, 
she walked slowly up the avenue just as the sun was 
setting behind a bank of golden clouds. 

“ How late it is!” thought Ethel, “ poor grandpapa 
must have been very lonely, but it’s only this once; 
I’m determined never to treat him so again. I 
wonder who is here now?” Ethel uttered this last 
sentence on turning a bend in the avenue which 
brought the hall-door into view. 

Coming nearer, she recognised the doctor’s carriage. 
“Oh, I hope grandpapa has not been taken ill while 
I’ve been away ;” she exclaimed, and hurrying to the 
house, found the door open, and ran to the sitting- 
Mr. Eldon’s chair was empty. 


9» 


what’s the matter ? 


room. “ Rose, Rose, 
she cried, seeing the old servant 
coming down-stairs with her apron to her eyes. 

** Ah, Miss Ethel, how could you have done it? I 
knew well the way it would end; your mamma was 
sure something must have happened, but I told her 
you were safe enough amusing yourself with your 
friends.” 

“Mamma! why, is she here too?” 

“Yes, she arrived about the middle of the day, 
thinking to give you a pleasant surprise, and to 
stay till Miss Clara came back. A sad reception she 
got, poor lady!” and Rose’s tears burst out afresh. 
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“Is anything wrong with grandpapa? oh, do tell 
me!” 

“Well, here’s the whole story: You did not let 
me know when you deserted the old master, so I 
took no heed to the shower, thinking you were 
with him in the garden, and would bring him into 
the house. Then, we suppose that the poor gentle- 
man, feeling the great heavy drops through the 
arbour roof, tried to find his way home alone, and 
would no doubt have got in safe with the help of his 
stick, but for a rake-handle which lay across the 
path ; he must have tripped over this, for when we 
went out to look for him he lay insensible, near the 
gate, and we think his head struck against the 
stone pillar as he fell. We feared he was quite 
dead, but when carried to the house some signs of 
life appeared. The doctor is now with him, and we 
can’t tell yet how it mayend. You’d better see your 
mother at once, she imagines some dreadful accident 
has happened you too, or you never would have 
stayed out so long.” 

“Oh, I’ve caused it all!” cried Ethel. “It is 
my fault entirely ; perhaps I have killed him! Oh, 
Rose, what a dreadful thought! Poor mamma, how 
shocked she must have felt! I cannot see her! Oh, 
please say I am safe, and let me hide myself some- 
where till I hear that grandpapa is better! Why 
did I not take your advice ! ” 

‘“‘ Poor child!” said the old woman, softening at 
Ethel’s distress, “ you shall go to your own room, and 
compose yourself a bit. I’ll bring you word how the 
master is when the doctor’s gone. You didn’t mean 
it, dear, though it has turned out so badly. All you 
can do is to pray that God may spare your grand- 
father, and save you from carrying such a weight on 
your mind through life.” 

Ethel retired to her room. Moments seemed hours 
as she paced up and down, stopping every now and 
then, and straining her ears to catch every passing 
sound. ‘Tears of bitter remorse started to her eyes 
as she thought of the kind, gentle old man, whom she 
had so often left in his blindness and loneliness to 
seek only ker own pleasure. Would God hear her 
now ? would He forgive? Throwing herself on her 
knees by the bed-side, she prayed as she had never 
done before, and, renouncing all self-dependence, cast 
her burden of sin and sorrow on One who has invited 
“the weary and heavy-laden ” to come unto Him for 
rest ; and rose, feeling calmer and more hopeful. 

At length her ear caught the sound of the doctor’s 
step descending the stairs. It was a moment of 
fearful anxiety, and, hardly able to restrain herself 
from rushing after him to make inquiries, she heard 
the hall-door open, close, and he was gone. Rose 
had promised to bring the earliest intelligence, but 
an interminable time seemed to pass before a step 
approached, yes, surely, a step at last, coming nearer 
and nearer; Ethel flung open the door. It was not 
Rose, and, rushing forward, sobbing and trembling, 





the poor girl threw herself into her mother’s arms, 
“‘ Mamma, have I killed him?” she gasped. 

“Thank God, my child, it’s not so bad as that, he 
recovered consciousness before the doctor left, and 
has just asked for his little Ethel; he bade me go 
and comfort her, for he knew well how much she 
would blame herself.” 

Ethel’s tears fell faster at these kind words. “ Will 
he soon be better, mamma ?” 

“JT fear not, dear. He is in great danger still, but 
we have hopes. His head was severely injured by 
the fall, and he must be kept very quiet for a long 
while.” 

It pleased God in the end to restore the kind old 
man to his usual health, but meantime Ethel had a 
great deal of anxiety and suspense to undergo before 
she was allowed to see him again. However, when 
she and her mother returned to town, he was once 
more able to occupy his accustomed seat by the fire, 
and Clara—whose sister had now quite recovered— 
resumed her place at his side. Ethel, though she 
had received her grandfather’s forgiveness, and was 
no longer uneasy about his health, departed with a 
painful feeling, that notwithstanding her fair pro- 
mises she had ill fulfilled her charge; and deter- 
mined in a strength higher than her own never 
again to allow herself to be tempted to do what 
conscience disapproved even for “ just once.” 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

176. On what occasion does St. Paul mention the 
qualifications necessary for a minister of the gospel ? 

177. On what occasions do we find miracles per- 
formed by our Lord from the touch of His garments ? 

178. Where do we find the first mention of the art 
of spinning and weaving ? 

179. What words did Jesus use to test the sincerity 
of a certain man who said, “ Lord, I will follow thee 
whithersoever Thou goest”’ ? 

180. By what prophet does God declare his anger 
at the Israelites for asking a king? quote passage. 

181. What expression is used by one of the Evan- 
gelists to signify the crowd who listened to, and 
thronged around our blessed Lord ? 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 5612. 

164, 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. 

165. Either three years’ famine, or three months 
to be pursued and destroyed by his enemies, or 
three days’ pestilence (1 Chron, xxi, 12). 

166. His works; “the works that I do in my 
Father’s name, they bear witness of me” (John x. 24, 
25). 

167. He had built them a synagogue (Luke vii. 5). 

168. At the death of Saul king of Israei; for it 
says, “ When the men of Israel which were in the 
valley saw that Saul and his sons were dead, then 
they forsook their cities, and fled, and the Philistines 
came and dwelt in them” (1 Chron. x. 7). 
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(Drawn by H. Jounston.) 


CONTRASTS. 
es 
‘Ji, SAW a child asleep among the roses | No cares of life he knew; 
I That, crimson, in old-fashioned garden grew, _| But, tired with play, he slept; the sun the while 
‘> The summer wind sweet music made around | Showered golden kisses on him, and did brightly 
him, | simile. 
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All fair the garden, with its stately growth 


Of long pleached alleys, and with moss-grown lawn; | 


Whilst terraces, and founts, and statues quaint, 
The place adorn ; 

And blooming flowers their vivid colours spread, 

And through the air refreshing perfume shed. 


I saw a little lad at work all day 

In tattered clothes, with scarce enough to eat ; 

His limbs moved slowly, and all shoeless were 
His weary feet ; 

His blue eyes had a look of anxious care 

Too old for such a baby-face to wear. 


de SL Oa il 


SUMMER 


Lord, it is strange to our imperfect sense 

That such diversities on earth should be ; 

| We comprehend not; but in faith we trust 

| The government with Thee ; 

| Knowing, that rough or smooth, one path alone 
Leads from the world to Thine Eternal Throne. 


We know the life of man consisteth not 
In the abundance that he doth possess ; 
| But that the soul a higher portion takes, 
Which Thou dost bless ; 
That, trampling earth and its vain glories down, 
| Unburdened, waits for a celestial crown. 
JuLi1a GODDARD. 


DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “ THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “‘ ACROSS THE 


PLAIN,” ETC., ETC., ETC, 


CHAPTER VII.—BENEATH THE FOREST TREES, 
Nia ANCY meeting you here, old fellow!” 
a the stranger said. “I thought one 
3 might live unknown in London for 
ever.” 

“Do you want to live unknown?” Philip 
Parsons asked. “Why, it’s a good twelve years 
since we met,” he added. 

“Is it?” the other answered, with a little of the 
bitterness that seemed natural to him; and yet there 
was a wonderful charm in his manner; there always 
had been, Philip remembered, and it lingered still, 
and had made itself felt already. ‘No, not so long, 
surely! it was the year after I took my degree. Yes, 
I suppose it is. I have been quite a hermit for the 
last four or five years, living down at Woodford; 
come and spend a quiet afternoon there; it is far 
too hot in London. I have asnug little place, and we 
can sit and talk there better than here.” 

“T°ll come with pleasure!” and he turned to say 
good-bye to Frank ; but Philip’s friend extended his 
invitation to him, and finally the three set off to- 
gether. 





“What is the meaning of your having a snug 
little place at Woodford?” Philip Parsons asked, 
nervously—for above all things he hated asking per- 
sonal questions—“ are you married ? ” 

George Milward’s face grew dark and angry for a 
moment, then a look that was careworn and almost 
miserable crept over it as he answered, bitterly— 
“Married? One needn’t be married in order to 
have a comfortable home, surely! The only woman 
you ’ll find about the place,’’ he added, with a laugh, 
“is Mrs. Prior, the housekeeper.” 

“But why live in an out-of-the-way place like 
Woodford?” Frank Parsons asked. He was more 
given to speculating on human nature than his 
brother, and there was something in this new-found 
acquaintance that interested him. 


“I do not find it out of the way; Iam constantly 
in town; though I have thought of taking rooms 
nearer the Museum.” 

“You must come and see us. My mother receives 
once a week, and gets all the world to her parties.” 
It was Frank who spoke, and his manner was halt 
scornful, half boastful; for he affected a contempt 
for his mother’s gatherings, and yet was almost as 
proud as she was herself of them. 

“T never go out, and I hate parties,” George Mil- 
ward answered, curtly; and the conversation ceased 
till they reached Woodford. ‘There is my humble 
abode,” he said, pointing to a small white house a 
quarter of a mile ahead. ‘Shall we go in, or stroll 
about first ?” 

“TI should like to stroll,’ Frank Parsons said ; 
“and I dare say you two want to talk old times over, 
so don’t bother about me. I shall make for the 
forest, and hang about abit. I ‘ll turn up at your 
house in a couple of hours or so.” And he left the 
friends, who forthwith talked, but not of old times 
and of old acquaintance, nor of what they had done 
| or were doing, but of the things that concerned the 
world in general, and of the questions in which men 
were interested at the time—of books and their in- 
fluence, and the channels in which great thoughts 
It was thus they used to talk in days 
gone by, and they seemed to return to the old track 
as naturally as if they had parted yesterday. 

Frank Parsons wandered on, thinking. He prided 
himself on thinking, and gave himself credit for 
more feeling than he possessed, though as yet, as he 
was obliged to confess, the feeling with which he was 
thus credited had troubled him but little. He was 
a man who was always unconsciously artificial, even 
to himself, and this had arisen from a characteristic 
which was in itself praiseworthy, an intense admiration 
orappreciation of others, and especially of poetic or 
heroic natures, and a longing to be like them dwelt 


were flowing. 
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upon so long that he mistook the longing for the 
capability. He had always an idea that a great, or 
at any rate a public career was before him, and 
the idea was not the result of laudable ambition 
so much as it was the outgrowth of a thirst for 
public notice of some kind. He liked the eyes of 
others to be upon him, and cared for the manner 
attention was attained only in a 
He would 
rather have been an object of censure than unknown. 
This was what he always felt, and this it was that 
made him artificial. He always lived, and acted, and 
spoke before an imaginary audience, and behaved so 
as to gain the applause if not the admiration of that 
audience. So he acted a part to himself, crediting 
himself with tastes-he did not possess, with feelings 


in which this 
secondary degree to the attainment. 


he did not feel, with powers of which he was not 
capable, until at last the acting was so natural and 
unconscious it almost ceased to be acting, and he 
became almost a stranger to himself as that self 
actually existed. Even his language was affected by 
his artificial inner life; his letters were composed 
carefully, as if they were intended for posterity 
rather than the penny post and the hurried reading 
which that wonderful institution has caused us to give 
the missives it brings us; and his talk was often like 
talk that had been composed beforehand, or was, at 
any rate, spoken with regard to effect. There was 
much that was good and generous in him, and much 
admiration of all that was good and generous and 
true and beautiful, and there was nothing that was 
It was 
the feeling after meeting him several times of know- 
ing that one never would know him that spoilt him; he 
was never natural, but always watching the effect of 
all he said and did on you and on himself, and on 


mean, and little that was narrow about him. 


the invisible audience before which he passed his 
life. And yet he was not vain or conceited; he was 
never offensively obtrusive; he had a respectful manner 
that was never fawning like his father’s, or awkward 
like his brother’s; and was at all times well-bred, and 
often pleasing. He was never anxious to force at- 
tention to himself, he rather sunned himself in the 
approval of his imaginary than his real world, and 
waited for the prominence of some kind—he did not 
know and scarcely cared what—that was to come. 
He was handsome in person, tall, and well-made, 
with a quick sunny smile, and wide blue eyes, fair, and 
gold-haired, and especially manly and open-faced, and 
he had a voice that was deep-toned and musical, and 
could be sympathetic, save when he anxiously strove to 
make it so. There was one thing that troubled him, 
and that was his father’s determination that he 
should be a lawyer, and his own determination that 
he would be a literary genius, or—and this would 
have contented him—secretary to some great man, 
whom he could gradually influence, and through 
whom he could obtain a position in society, and 
among public people that would be recognised as 


| in itself a public position. 


| a lawyer. 
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He had noi the indus- 
try, or the inclination, or the patience requisite for 
Besides, why should he throw away the 
best years of his life when he felt that Fate had 
no intention of leaving him in obscurity; better 
far to wait till the time came, as he felt it would 
come, when she should tell Fame to take him by 
the hand. So he dawdled on through life, liked by 
most people, and laughed at by only the few who 
really understood him. 
times; he had only one close friend in whom he 
believed—and, more important still, who thoroughly 
believed in him—and that friend was too much 
taken up with striving to get on in the world, and 
to make a position that would enable him to marry 
a sunny-faced girl to whom he was engaged, to 
waste much time on Frank Parsons. And Harry 
Leslie, believed in him, and though he rated him 
many a time for his laziness and want of per- 


He was lonely, too, some- 





severance, was as firmly persuaded as he himself 
was, that a career of some kind was before Frank 
Parsons, and that he was a genius. Above all, too, 
he liked the young man, whose bright smile and blue 
eyes, and affected scorn of all the world and most 
that dwelt therein made many an hour pass quickly 
when his (Harry Leslie’s) day’s work was done. 

“T must bring Leslie down here, and spend a quiet 
day before I go back to Scotland,” Frank Parsons 
thought, as he wandered on along the leafy pathway, 
and beneath the shady boughs. “‘ He must be taught 
to appreciate the Nature for which he pretends to care 
so little,” and he looked up at the green branches, 
on which the tint of the summer’s sun was already 
beginning to linger. ‘‘I wonder how it is there are 
no people here, no school-children or holiday-folk, 
or cockneys making merry,” he said, as he looked 
away among the tangled underwood. “I thought 
they considered Epping Forest sacred to them- 


selves.” Then, as he looked far away, half hidden 


| by the trunk of a tree, beneath which it lay, he saw 


something black—a human something, that took a 
woman’s shape as he neared it. He never knew what 
impelled him on to sce the face belonging to the 
owner of the black gown that had caught his eye; 
but some impulse did take him forward, until the 
figure started, and a voice called out in that tone 
peculiar to sudden waking—“ Fred, Fred! are you 
there?” and, rising from the ground, the speaker 
turned and faced him, and then, flushing painfully, 
turned away, and he lifted his hat, and, with a 
muttered apology, passed on. 

“It was the loveliest face I ever saw,” he said, 
as he beat aretreat. “But what on earth was she 
doing there, and who was Fred?” Then his lips 


curled. ‘She made a beautiful picture, with her 


| golden hair, and with that black dress, and the yellow 


rose in her bosom; and I dare say Fred is some for- 
She didn’t 


tunate young man of whom she is fond. 
look like a lady.” 
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Yet, in spite of his scorn, his memory went back 
again and again to the face of Marie May, as he 
first saw it beneath the forest trees. 


CHAPTER VIII._GEORGE MILWARD RECEIVES SOME 
LETTERS. 

GxrorGE MILWARD was alone in his comfortable 
little sitting-room at Woodford—a room so cosy 
it looked as if a woman must have planned it, and 
so strewn with papers and books it was evident that 
a woman had no longer any dominion over it. There 
was that in the house and its belongings, and in the 
whole house for matter of that, that showed its 
master to be a cultivated man, and by no means a 
poor one, Books in many languages, and sketches and 
paintings made in many lands, bric-i-brac and china, 
draperies from the East and leather-work from Algeria, 
Italian glass and Moorish tiles, there they were, not 
in profusion, only scattered about here and there 
sufficiently to indicate the places to which George 
Milward had been, The profusion of the room was 
in books and papers—loose papers on which he had 
written and made notes, and which he usually threw 
on one side dissatisfied. In one corner of the room 
there was a small writing-table on which he wrote 
all the letters he ever condescended to write (for he 
hated correspondence), and it was before this he 
was standing now, frowning over a note he held in 
his hand. 

“T thought I told Philip plainly enough,” he said, 
“that I never went out, and that I hated it,” and 
he read once more the note in his hand. 


Drar Mr. Mitwarp,—I have heard with so much interest of 
your meeting and renewing your old friendship with my. son— 
a friendship I hope you will not refuse to extend to his family. 
We have read, with the greatest interest and admiration, your 
paper in the All-round Review, and are longing to meet its 
author, and hope you will give us that pleasure on Thursday, 
and come and dine with us at eight. We expect only a small 
party, and that composed of some clever and charming people, 
whom you perhaps know personally as well as by reputation 
(and there followed a little list of upper second-rate, if not 





have been so long away from town this year, and thus the plea. 
sure of meeting you (which I am sure you will not deny us) has 
been delayed.—Yours very sincerely, Anna Parsons, 


“T think I see myself added to the list of Mrs, 
Parsons’ little live lions,’ he said, and sat down, and 
wrote a short note to the effect that he regretted 
he was engaged, though he had been such a recluse 
for years that he had really forgotten the ways of 
civilised society, and therefore should be afraid again 
to venture into it. 

“There, that settles that matter,” he said, and 
forgot Mrs. Parsons, and his old friend Philip, and 
everything connected with him for a fortnight, at 
the end of which period another invitation, as in- 
sinuating as the first, arrived, and met a like refusal. 

“IT don’t suppose I shall be asked again,” he said, 
with satisfied smile, as he sealed up his second reply. 
Once more he forgot Mrs. Parsons, and dwelt peace- 
fully among his papers, taking his long walks on the 
borders of the forest, and occasional runs up to town, 
fondly imagining that Mrs. Parsons had given him 
up in disgust. 

So six weeks went by, and the dark days of Christ- 
mas were near, when one day another note came, but 
this tinie it was from Philip, and ran thus :— 

Dear GEoRGE,—We are all angry at your evident determina- 
tion to have nothing to say to us. I have been hoping you 
would turn up at my rooms for a quiet chat, and my mother is 


wrathful at your not having left an appeasing paste-board at 
her door. Do both soon, especially the former.—Yours always, 
be 


“T’ll go and see Philip,” he said, “and I suppose 
I must leave a card if I can find one ;” and he threw 
the note on one side, and went on with a book in 
which he was greatly interested, and for a week 
was once again oblivious to the Parsons family. 
Then suddenly, one morning, he remembered that he 
had not answered Philip’snote, nor turned up at his 
chambers, nor left a card at his mother’s. 

** My dear Philip!” he said, affectionately, for he 
had always been fond of his old college friend; 
“how angry he will be. I’ll go and make my peace 





first-rate names in art, and science, and literature), it needs | at once.” 
only your presence to make it complete. I much regret that we (To be continued). 
THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, D.D., RECTOR OF ST. OLAVE’S, SOUTHWARK, 


“For the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ,”—Epu. iv. 12. 


glorious context, descriptive of the 
benefits the Church of Christ has 
received by reason of the Ascension of 
her Lord. We all know how essential 
to the disciples was the presence of their Master 
felt to be. They had forsaken all in order to follow 
Him; and they soon experienced Him to be their 
sole dependence and comfort, and their only stay. 
Accordingly, when the tidings of His intended 








departure were to be conveyed to them, the mes- 
sage was delivered piecemeal, so as they could 
bear it; and a sense of the loss they were about to 
sustain gradually dawned upon them—first sad 
misgivings, then anxious suspicions, then dark 
forebodings, then sorrow, then outward expressions 
of sorrow; and at last there came a total break- 
down of all the faith, and hope, and love they ever 
had, and “ they all forsook Him, and fled.” 

And yet, side by side with the tidings of their 
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impending Joss came the indications of the blessed 
compensation by which the blank thus created 
would be filled, by another manifestation of the 
Godhead. Their Lord having declared, “It is 
expedient for you that I go away ” (John xvi. 7), 
He gave them the promise of the Comforter, the 
fulness of the Spirit; and commanded them to 
tarry still at Jerusalem, as orphans abiding at 
home, being safest in the house, until the promise 
of the Father was fulfilled. This promise was, 
accordingly, made good, in the Pentecostal gift of 
the Holy Ghost. It is of this divine gift the 
apostle is speaking here; and he proceeds to show 
that with this gift, and after it, were bestowed 
many other gifts, as the dowry of the Church. 
“And He gave some apostles, and some prophets, 
and some evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers; ” and these, with a work to do, with 
functions to perform, and with an office to dis- 
charge. ‘‘ For the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ.’ Such is the inheritance of the Church 
for her present wants ; the Head has gone before, 
but, in going, has given talents and gifts and 
graces and opportunities. The first and chiefest 
of these is the gift of the Holy Ghost, and after 
this, the gift of the under teachers of the Word. 

I do not enter now on the question, more 
curious than profitable, as to the various orders 
of the Christian ministry. In the higher and 
more special sense of the words, I take it that the 
office of “ apostles ” and of “ prophets ” has ceased, 
while “evangelists, pastors, and teachers” con- 
tinue. But whatever may be said about the 
workers the work goes on, as stated by the apostle, 
“for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” 

There would seem to be here three distinct topics, 
but in reality there are but two—two branches of 
the ministerial work; that is “ the perfecting of the 
saints” and “ the edifying of the body of Christ” 
—as two main branches growing out of the same 
trunk, which is common to both, namely, “the work 
of the ministry.” The former of these (the “ per- 
fecting”) is the private, personal, and individual 
work, done upon each ; the latter (the “ edifying ’’) 
is the public, collective, and general work, accom- 
plished upon all together. The one is the work 
in detail, the other in the gross; the one apper- 
tains to the members and to each member indi- 
vidually, the other appertains to the body, with 
all the members complete. And in proportion as 
the individual work is done, so shall the general 
“result” be when all the parts are compacted 
together. 

I. “The perfecting of the saints.’—This is the 
individual work. ‘The whole idea in the apostle’s 
mind is evidently taken from the building of a 





house (eis oixodouyv.) Now, for the erection of a 
house it is necessary there should be (1) workmen, 
and (2) materials wherewith to work. As for the 
workmen, they are appointed by the head of the 
Church—first, special workmen, for special needs, 
and then the ordinary workers; yet each and all 
of these are only instruments, honoured and res- 
ponsible as such. And as for the materials, these 
must needs be “ perfected.” The words of the 
apostle (mpds tov katuptiopdy —“ for the perfect- 
ing”) imply that the materials are not perfect of 
themselves, and that by their own nature they are 
rough and unready, unprepared and unfitted for 
their place in the building. And in truth this is 
so: by nature the quarry of our humanity is hard 
and rude and unfashioned ; by sin, it is split and 
splintered into fragments, all of them rugged and 
uneven ; and by grace, renewing grace, each frag- 
ment is taken in hand, and fitted for ornament or 
use in the spiritual building. 

When a house is to be built materials are sought 
for and provided from every quarter. ‘The axe is 
laid to the root of many a tree, but when that tree 
is felled it is not thereby fitted to be a beam in the 
house. It is not every stone, nor any stone, that 
comes forth from the quarry of its own nature 
rounded, or squared, or fashioned, or polished for 
its place. To find the materials is one thing, but 
to prepare and perfect them is quite another thing. 
There is no lack of materials; they are found on 
all sides, here, and there, and everywhere—in our 
populous parishes and busy hives of industry— 
fragments of our common humanity, twigs and 
branches of the parent stock, the raw material for 
the workman’s hand and the workman’s hammer 
—‘ for the work of the ministry, the perfecting of 
the saints.” 

An illustration of this may be found in the 
erection of Solomon’s glorious ‘Temple, itself a 
great and instructive emblem of the Church of 
God. Weare told that in the actual building of 
the temple “ there was neither hammer nor axe, 
heard in the house ” (1 Kings vi. 7). Now, it would 
be a great mistake to suppose, from this, that 
never was hammer nor axe lifted up upon the 
materials cf the Temple. The fact is, that in the 
forests and at the quarries, the work of chisel and 
hammer was busily plied, fitting, finishing, and 
“perfecting” the stones and the beams; that 
thence, in their finished state, these materials were 
conveyed to the holy hill of Zion; and so perfect 
was each part fer the place, and the niche it was 
to occupy, that each fell noiselessly and unob- 
trusively into its appointed place; and even so is 
it, that “the kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation.” In the spiritual meaning of the 
type, all these places are all places of the earth 
where Christ is preached; where the ministry of 
the Word is conducted to good effect; where the 
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Spirit, with a living power, adds His quickening 
influence to the work; where men Jabour, with a 


mind to work, men of power, and men of prayer, 


“wise master-builders” (1 Cor. iii. 10); werkmen 
“that need not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth” (2 Tim. ii. 15). Again, the one 
centre is the place where the true foundation is; 
and, surely, I need not add that “ other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ” (1 Cor. iii. 2). The work of the “ per- 
fecting ” is the work of the Spirit, honouring the 
agencies of the Spirit; this done, the materials, 
thus “ perfected,” are brought to Christ, and by 
Him to the Father. 

Thus “ the perfecting of the saints” is a progres- 
sive work. The grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion makes us “ lively stones,” and this is the work 
ofa moment; but the grace of the Spirit prepares 
and perfects us for our place in the building, and 
this is a progressive work, constantly going on. 
And in this we observe the co-operation between 
heaven and earth in the “ perfecting” of the soul. 
Jesus declared to His disciples, “ I go to prepare a 
place for you” (John xiv. 2); but to what advan- 
tage would it be, thongh Christ were to prepare a 
place for us, if after all it should be discovered 
that we were not prepared for the place? <Ac- 
cordingly, when Jesus had departed back to 
heaven to prepare a place for us there, He 
straightway sent His Spirit down to earth, to 
dwell and work in our hearts, and to prepare us 
for the place. 
building a house: on yonder scaffolding he is 
spreading the mortar, and thus preparing a niche 
or making a place for the next stone of the build- 
ing. But it is not every stone that will fit into the 
place thus prepared, and so he takes up this stone 
or that, and tries it, but it will not fit; some 
jutting angle or other excrescence interferes with 
its fitness for the place. So, as it does not fit into 
the place he has prepared for it, he proceeds, 
through the discipline of the trowel and hammer, 
to make it fit; so much go, that if that stone had 
sensation, or the power of feeling, it would bow 
and bend itself together in pain because of the hard 
discipline and cruel rendings under the hand of 
the workman. And it may need many a stroke, 


Tt is like as when a builder is } 


' concern. 


and many a blow, and the lighting down of a heavy | 


hand, before all is well, and that chosen stone is 
perfected. And thus are we, under the discipline 
of the Spirit, and under the strokes of Providence, 
(not always casy to understand), and by the oft- 


repeated ministry of the Word, being prepared 
and “perfected” —*the perfecting of the saints.” 
It is the individual work—wrought on each indi- 
vidual soul. And this is each one’s own personal 
No general result will answer instead of 
one’s own salvation. What consolation could it be 
to you to know that all the shipwrecked crew were 
brought safe to land if you yourself are being 
ivrecoverably lost ? 

IL. “ The edifying of the body of Christ.”—This 
is the public, collective, general work; the result 
of all these individual preparations. And these 
two are inseparably connected. As are the details, 
so shall the result be; as is the tone or temper 
of a constituency, so shall its representation be ; 
and as the materials are strong or weak, so shall 
the strength of the building be. Therefore, in 
each of you it depends as to what the body of 
Christ, His Church, shall be. There is the per- 
sonal and individual aspect, and there is the public 
and general aspect, of the work—how each is fitted 
in himself, and how each doth thus contribute 
to the ultimate result. Or, suppose we put it this 
way : If each member were a burning and shining 
light, what would a congregation of such members 
be? What, but a galaxy, a constellation of many 
stars, of lesser or greater magnitude, illumining 
the darkness of this world ? 

Tf each “perfected” soul be a pear! of great price, 
what would a string of such pearls be? What, 
but (as good old George Herbert would have it)— 

“A bracelct to adorn the wife 
Ofthe Eternal, Glorious King ?” 

Thus it is that the Spirit prepares and perfects 
each, individually; but He also sets them all 
together in a general result—* the edifying of the 
body of Christ ;” the body complete in all its 
members; the house complete in all its parts, to 
the very number of the tale of bricks of which it 
is to be builded. It stands to reason that the 
members apart from the body are dead; to live 
and be useful they must be incorporated. So also, 
a stone, however ornamental, is not useful if it be 
lying about among the débris of the building. ‘T'o 
fulfil its position, and occupy its place, it must be 
builtin. May we all, as “living stones,” be not 
only “ perfected” individually for our place, but 
be also built into our place—built upon Christ, 
the one only foundation, built in the strength of 
Christ throughout, and built up to Christ, our 
living Head in all things; that the body of Christ 
may thus be “‘ edified!” 
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Not the labours of my hands 
Can fulfil Thy law’s demands. 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears for ever flow, 

All for sin could not atone ; 
Thou must save, and Thou alone. 


Nothing in my hand I bring; 
Simply to Thy cross I cling; 
Naked, come to Thee for dress; 





Helpless, look to Thee for grace ; 
Foul, I to the fountain fly ; 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die! 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyes shall close in death, 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 
See Thee on Thy judgment-throne ; 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee! 
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THE MILLERS DAUGHTER. 
BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 
oe St CHAPTER XIX. consulting the heavens all the morning, had vainly 









dy) AN INTERRUPTED WEDDING. 

; QegpHE old church of Muchsandy 

¥ was filled with people to wit- 
ness the wedding. The Has- 

y lucks were well known in the 

Vv ) neighbourhood, where they 
‘=. » had held their own for some 
generations, and Mrs. Joe and 
herfamily were not unpopular, 
though Solomon was not well beloved. 
Mrs. Hasluck had decided that arrange- 
ments should be made with some view to 
fashion, she having been the daughter of 
a professional man, and these culminated 
in a fly and pair from the “Muchsandy Arms,” to 
convey the ladies, She had also settled that Mark’s 
party should meet Janey’s at the church door, ac- 
cording to the new and improved custom. The said 
carriage was punctual, and had deposited the bride, 
her two bridesmaids—Jerusha and her elder sister— 
her mother, and another small sister, at the church 
door before eleven o’clock, The three Hasluck boys 
had walked from the cottage to meet them. But 
the gentlemen had not arrived. Mr. Gay’s last 
words the preceding evening had been, “I shall be 
at the church by half-past ten to see to everything, 
and escort my pretty Janey, and give her away.” But 
not even Mr. Gay was there, and every one knew that 
he was a punctual man. 

Mrs. Hasluck, therefore, took the preliminaries 
into her own hands, and led the trembling Janey up 
the church to await her bridegroom. She looked 
pale and pretty in her simple white wedding dress, 
bonnet, and veil, and was truly “a white dove.” 
Jerusha also was becomingly attired for the occasion 
in silver-grey, with a touch of pink here and there; 
while the little girls wore white. All wedding 
groups are pretty, and this one, simple as it was, did 
not lack the usual interest; so that the spectators 
strained their necks to look at it, and to remark on 
the snowdrop of a bride and the rose of a brides- 
maid, The clergyman had arrived, and all were 
anxiously expecting the bridegroom and his friends. 

But they did not come. Janey’s head drooped 
lower and lower, as her mother whispered to Jerusha 
concerning the delay. 

“« Mark is never punctual,” was Jerusha’s anxious 
rejoinder, while she secretly held Janey’s hand. 

She felt how the poor child trembled as time went 
on, and the clerk wandered to and from the door, 
repeating the words, “‘ they must be married before 
twelve.” It was a gloomy day, and although there 
was neither rain nor sea-mist, there was no sunshine; 
an omen which Janey, who had been furtively 





striven to forget. Expectation is always trying; this 
was painful, and she did not dare to uplift the shy 
grey eyes lest they should meet wondering glances, 
asking her whose fault it was. 

At last there was a movement, and a muttered 
‘Now, here they are!” at the bottom of the church, 
and Janey’s heart nearly ceased to beat, while 
Jerusha pressed her hand. 

But it was only Mr. Gay, who hurried up the aisle 
to join the party. He looked anxious, and held a 
paper in his hand. 

“Mark has not yet returned,” he whispered to 
Mrs. Hasluck and Jerusha. “ We have been waiting 
for him. A messenger has just brought a note to 
bid us be at the church, and he will meet us here. 
But I see he has not arrived. Something must have 
happened.” 

Janey, who had heard the miller’s whispered ac- 
count, could scarcely support herself for terror. 

Mr. Gay was shortly succeeded by Solomon Has- 
luck, who chose to act as best man, and two or three 
other friends. Solomon’s face was longer and more 
lugubrious than usual. This was attributed to 
Mark’s absence, since the events of the previous 
evening had not yet transpired. 

“The marriage had better be put off,” were his 
words; and Janey would have fainted had not Je- 
rusha supported her. 

Solomon was followed into the church by Lieu- 
tenant Firman, who had met him, and said that he 
would be glad ef a word with him when the ceremony 
was over. Firman had sauntered in rather to have 
a look at Jerusha than to watch Mr. Hasluck. 

Curiosity and astonishment were at their climax, 
and the clergyman was looking at his watch, when 
Mark dashed into the church. He had rather the 
appearance of an escaped convict than of an expectant 
and delighted bridegroom. His face was haggard, 
his clothes were in disorder. The wedding suit pre- 
pared for the occasion was still awaiting him at the 
Hill Farm, whither time had not allowed him to go 
to adorn himself therewith. But he had arrived, and 
the cast-down head of his bride was again upraised. 
He was there, and she was happy. She did not even 
notice his dress for thankfulness at his presence. 

“Tt is ten minutes to twelve. You must begin at 
once, sir,” whispered the clerk ; and the solemn ser- 
vice, which was to unite those two immortal souls 
until “ death them should part,” commenced. 

There was an unusual hush throughout the church, 
as if every one present felt the strangeness of the 
waiting, and subsequent rapidity; but the clergy- 
man’s voice and manner seemed more slow and 
reverent than usual, He knew Janey, and augured 
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‘He led his pale bride from the church.”—p, 554, 
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ill from Mark’s delay; but though the bridegroom’s | ding,” said Firman, struck with the gravity of 
voice was hoarse and agitated, his responses were | Jerusha’s face. 

firm, and it was evident to all that his tardy appear- | Her reply was interrupted by Solomon. 

ance had not been his own fault. His pressure of | “TI will follow you, Jerusha,” he said; and when 
Janey’s hand when he took it to place the ring on her ; she and the children had disappeared down the church 
finger, reassured her, and her “love, honour, ard | path, he walked slowly after them with Firman, re- 
obey,” were clearly, if timidly enunciated. | marking— A strange delay. I don’t understand it. 


The old clock in the grey church tower solemnly | 
boomed forth the twelve strokes of noon before the 
service was concluded, nevertheless the ceremony | 
was fully completed, and Mark and Janey were man | 
and wife—two in one to all eternity; emblem of | 
Christ’s union with His Church. 

Mark made an attempt at explanation when the 
wedding-party were in the vestry, and no one doubted | 
that he had been detained at a considerable distance 
by an old mate, except Mr. Solomon Hasluck, and, | 
perhaps, Jerusha. His story was not altogether un- | 
true, for he had been compelled to accompany | 
Dangerfield, in some sort as protector, to the spot | 
where his boat lay secretly moored, and whence he | 
was rowed to the Sea Serpent. Had not Mark loved | 
Janey, and been honourable to her at least, she would 
not have seen him that day at the church. He had 
displayed more resolution than his wily captain gave 
lim eredit for, in escaping his meshes. 

His bright smile and careless manner had either 
veturned or he had assumed them when he led his | 
pale bride from the church. The day was still what 
the French eall “A young lady’s day; with neither | 
wind, rain, nor sun.” But Janey had forgotten her | 
longing for sunshine m Mark, who was her sun, | 
and once seated in the carriage, amid the huzzas of | 
the bystanders, cared not that the day was gloomy 
and chill, the old church sombre, the trees clad in 
autumnal brown, the sands dull, the sea sullen, 
and the wedding-party perplexed. Neither did her 
mother, as she led the way, accompanied by the 
miller, across fields and orchards to the Hill Farm. 
She had disposed of Janey, and was happy. Jerusha 
stood to watch the fly and its white horses until it 
was out of sight, little thinking that they would 
pass a scene disagreeable to Mark; they drove, in 
fact, close to the Grange, and by Solomon’s detained 
wagon. Mark was painfully conscious of this, in 
spite of the presenee of his young fair bride. As 
Jerusha and the children turned from watching the 
fly, she was greeted by Frank Firman. He was 
waiting for Solomon, who remained behind ostensibly 
to ask the vicar to join the party at dinner, really to 
let the people disperse before he spoke to Firman. 

“Your friend Miss Hasluck has been so good to 
my mother,” said the lieutenant ; “ she will not allow 
her to leave her until her lodgings are quite ready. 
We owe it all to you and your father.” 

“Cousin Martha must have taken a fancy to her,” 
said Jerusha, who eschewed undeserved praise. ‘‘ She 
has her own ideas about everything.” 





“Even about a pretty, and I hope a happy wed- 


But they are married. Lieutenant Firman,” he 
added, deliberately, “I and my men will be ready to 
answer the summons. I can easily explain every- 
thing. The bailiff at the Grange must be summoned 
also, as he hired the wagon. Thank you for your 
consideration. You are in no wise to blame.” 

It was now Firman’s turn to watch, as the tall 
gaunt man strode across the fields after Jerusha. 

Surely she cannot care for him! What a pretty 
picture she makes, surrounded by the children, and 
what a face she has! So changeable! An April 
day—from grave to gay—a sunbeam—a shadow !— 
now a violet, now a red, red rose. I wonder what 
mother will think of her?” 

But she was soon out of sight, and Firman turned 
to graver thoughts and duties. 





CHAPTER XxX. 
THE HILL FARM. 

Tue Hill Farm had been arranged, re-arranged, and 
beautified, with a view to Jerusha. Mr. Hasluck had 
exhausted his small talent for invention and decora- 
tion while superintending and ordering the wedding 
feast. ‘The best parlour and the best bed-room were 
burnished up for the occasion, and all the silver 
tankards, salvers, spoons, and ladles of all the Has- 
lucks were brought into the light of day. Anda goodly 
display of solid silver it was. There was no electro- 
plate on table or sideboard, and, as Solomon not un- 
justly thought, a careful housewife would be proud 
of such possessions. He had no doubt of securing 
Jerusha after she had seen his house, furniture, and 
plate. It must be conceded that what Solomon 
owned was solid as himself. 

When the bride and bridegroom arrived they found 
blazing fires everywhere, thefeast spread in the dining- 
room, and refreshments in the parlour. 

Janey, on her chintz-covered sofa, looked about 
her bewildered. The old-fashioned looking-glasses 
in their carved frames, the antique furniture, and, 
above all, some huge ehina bowls and jars of fabu- 
lous value and age, filled with branches of flowering 
shrubs, seemed to dance before her over-strained 
imagination. The late exciting hours had been too 
much for her delicate frame, and whilst striving to 
understand what it all meant, she burst into tears. 
But for those silent outlets of pent-up feelings she 
would have fainted. 

Mark, meanwhile, was almost as bewildered. 
While rapidly and dreamily changing his outward 
man into something more like a bridegroom, his 
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inward was in a blaze of excitement. He was mar- 
ried, it was true; but was he out of danger of dis- 
covery? Had he been recognised the previous 
night ? seen with Dangerfield ? suspected on account 
of his late and slovenly appearance in the church ? 
Solomon would suspect him if no one else did. And 
what could he say to him? He must avoid any 
altogether. He and Janey 
They 
where 


private communication 
must leave as soon as propriety would permit. 
were to spend a brief honeymoon in Bath, 
Janey had relatives, whom she had never seen, and 
there he should have time to think. Ah! this 
thought! If only he had acted from reflection in- 
stead of impulse, things might have been different! 

Thus meditating, he quickly rejoined Janey, and 
saw the tears. They but completed his dissatis- 
faction. 

“Ah, Mark! how nice youlook. Quite beautiful,” 
she cried, wiping them away quietly. 
happy, only I could not help erying, because I was 
so frightened at being in the church so long before 
you came. What was it that made y 

“I don’t wonder, dear, but I couldn’ t help it. I 
am sure I was more bothered than you could have 
been,” replied Mark, trying to find some answer to 
the question which should not be a falsehood. 

_ The entrance of peryts “on ayed the necessity. 


“T am so 


you so late?” 


the room. The snail of the needs came in, and 
pressed round Mark. Comments and inquiries fell 
upon him, thick and fast as a plague of locusts, and 
he could no more attempt to parry them than a 
swarm of those invading insects. Solomon stood to 
listen, but spake never a word. The appearance of 
the vicar again aided Mark, for that gentleman 
asked no questions. He was soon succeeded by Janey 
and Jerusha, the one tearless and smiling, the other 
grave and silent. All turned from Mark to Janey, 
and kisses and congratulations took the place of 
curiosity, and Mark was once more free. 

A substantial one o’clock dinner was prepared for 
the guests, to which they soon adjourned. It was 
not, at that time, the fashion amongst the respectable 
yeomen or gentlemen-farmers to call that meal either 
by the French déeiner, or its English breakfast, and 
when Mrs. Joe Hasluck alluded to it as “‘ the wedding 
breakfast,” Mr. Gay exclaimed that they had already 
breakfasted, at eight o’clock. Although the feast was 
on a most liberal scale, it would have been dull but 
for the presence of the children. Their hilarity and 
appetite filled up all gaps both in talking and eating, 
for they were indifferent to the mood of the master 
of the mansion. He was silent and preoccupied, even 
with Jerusha by his side. He had found no oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Mark alone, and had not cared 
to introduce the subject of his annoyance publicly. 
As to Jerusha, she had never before felt so incapable 
of a laugh or jest. Mark was awkward, Janey shy, 
and Mrs. Joe occupied with the manners of her up- 


roarious younger offspring. So it fell to the miller 
and the parson to speechify and propose the toasts. 
Of course, Mr. Gay did not forget the old saw, of “The 
single married, and the married happy,” which caused 
every one to glance from Mark and Janey to Solomon 
and Jerusha, ‘This pleased Solomon so well that, in 
returning thanks for his health, he said, rather to 
the mystification of most of his guests, and glancing 
from Mr. Gay to Jerusha, “I haven’t changed my 
mind.” This was too comic for Jerusha, who burst 
out laughing, and her laugh was so bright and tune- 
ful that everbody joined in it without knowing why, 
and so made the end better than the beginning. 

The end! Mark thought it would never come. 
They were obliged to drag through nearly three more 
mortal hours. The dissatisfied vividness of Mark’s 
face and the sullen gloom of Solomon’s, told that 
they wished the smuggled liquors at the bottom of 
the sea that had aided their importation. But as 
neither the clergyman nor Mr. Gay, the seniors pre- 
sent, touched them, little was consumed. It might 
be well if all “grave and reverend seniors” set an 
equally laudable example. 

The fly was ordered at four o'clock, and arrived 
punctually. Mark rose from the table to speak to 
the driver, and Solomon Hasluck followed him. 

“Do you know who loaded my wagon yesterday ?” 
he asked, laying hold of his arm, 

“ Your wagon? How should I? What has hap- 
pened to your wagon?” returned Mark, as carelessly 
as he could. 

* Dangerfield’s bailiff hired it, and it came back 
full of smuggled liquor,” said Solomon. 
ie Then the bailiff is the man to ask; I didn’t 
| hire the wagon. I had nothing to do with load- 
| ing it.” 

As Mark said this Jerusha and Janey came slowly 
down the stairs. Janey was dressed for her journey, 
and had her arm round Jerusha’s waist. Mrs. Has- 
luck and the little girls followed; and leave-takings 
ensued, at which no one shed tears, 

All the party stood under the stone portico to 
watch the carriage drive off, and to add a shower of 
old shoes to a shower of rain that was falling. The 
children, heedless of white frocks and new suits, ran 
after the shoes, halloing heartily, while their elders 
remained under the shelter. 

“May God bless and prosper them!” ejaculated 
Mr. Gay. 

«“ Amen!” said Jerusha, solemnly, placing her arm 
within her father’s. 

“When shall we have another jolly wedding?” 
shouted the eldest boy, as the children scampered 
back. “I ate of everything on the table—goose, and 
pheasant, and ham, and plum- padding, and custard, 
and apple-tart, and oranges, and —— 

“T wish it was coming all over again,” interrupted 
his sister. ‘I hope cousin Solomon will soon marry 
Rushy.” 
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This, uttered at the top of shrill young voices, was 
audible in the porch. Solomon was standing behind 
Jerusha, with Mrs. Joe on his right. He laid his big 
hand upon Rushy’s shoulder, stooped over her, and 
whispered, “Do you hear, Jerusha? Name the 
day. I’m willing and ready, Let bygones be by- 
gones.” 

The miller went into the house; the rest followed ; 
but the wooer and the wooed remained. 

Jerusha turned calmly to Solomon, releasing herself 
from his grasp in so doing. 

“T have had enough of weddings for one day,” she 
said, placing her back to the door-post to avoid 
further contact. ‘It will take me a long time to 
recover from this one. Do you know what took 
Mark away so late last night, and detained him till 
near noon to-day ?” 

“Bad company. I have always kept good company, 
Jerusha.” 

“Perhaps you have never been tempted. 
did he go?” 

“To the ale-house probably. How do you like my 
house, Jerusha?” 

“Tt is handsome, but dull. You have been generous 
to make so grand a feast for Janey.” 

“Tt was for you, Jerusha, But you did not 
eat.” 

‘““Thank you, cousin; a wedding is enough to 
frighten away anybody’s appetite. This is my first, 
and I hope it will be my last. Did you see Mark 
after he left Kimberlin Cottage ?” 

“ Not until he came so late to church. I should be 
in time, Jerusha.”’ 

“You are old and steady, and should know better 


Where 
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than to forget yourself. But Mark is carried away 
by tempters. Is Captain Dangerfield at home?” 

“T don’t know, but I must learn to-morrow, 
Jerusha,” 

This last question changed the course of Mr. 
Hasluck’s ideas, which were slow to turn; but once 
diverted from their current, they did not readily re- 
trace their path. Fear of disgrace was stronger than 
love, and at the name of Dangerfield his countenance 
fell. Much to Jerusha’s surprise and relief he 
walked quickly into the hall, thence to the kitchen, 
where he gave orders that tea and supper should 
succeed each other as rapidly as was polite. 
For, what if the summonses should arrive before his 
guests, and especially Jerusha, had departed? It 
was no great wonder, therefore, that he put no 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the early departure 
of his guests, 

They had been bantering Jerusha upon her little 
flirtation in the porch, and the children had been 
pestering her with inquiries as to when they were to 
have another wedding. Her temper had nearly given 
way under these inflictions, and she felt hot and 
angry. The day had tried her greatly, and she 
longed for the soothing “click, click” of the mill, 
and her dear restful home. But with these longings 
came visions of Mark and Janey disturbing its peace, 
and Miss Martha offended and indignant. “I tell 
you what it is, children,” she cried, impetuously, “ if 
you want another wedding you must wait till you 
are grown up yourselves, for I never mean to go to 
another as long as I live.” 

“ Don’t be hasty, Jerusha,” said Solomon, coming 
in as she spoke. (To be continued.) 








SCRIPTURE ADDRESSES FOR CHILDREN’S SERVICES IN CHURCH 
OR SCHOOL.—XI. 


“The deceitfulness of sin.” —HEBREWS iii. 13, 


NTRODUCTION.—Walking along sea- 
shore, though the eye perceives no differ- 
ence on the surface, there are some places, 


would sink right down into the sand. 
Such places are called ‘“ quicksands.” The 
sand looks quite firm, you step on, find 
your feet sinking, another step forward you sink 





where, if you attempted to walk, you , 


and venturing on, should be lost! Sometimes when 
the frost comes and when only a thin coating of ice 
is formed upon the rivers or lakes, we are warned 
by notices not to attempt to skate or slide; many, 
disregarding all warnings, go upon the ice, it soon 
breaks, and they are drowned. So, too, many dear 
children, though warned by God’s Holy Word, by 


teachers and friends, of the danger of sin, yet persist 


deeper, and gradually deeper, until, if help does not | 


The guicksand is very much 
We read in the words 


arrive, you are lost. 
like sin in its deceitfulness. 
chosen for our text— 
Text.—‘‘ Lest any of you be hardened through the 
deceitfulness of sin” (Hebrews iii.13). If a quick- 


sand were pointed out to you by some one, or if you 
saw a notice board marked “danger,” would you 
venture there ? How foolish a child it would be who, 
although warned, should say, “I see no danger,” 


in their own way, and are lost. 

(1). Think to-day of the “ deceit/ulness of sin,” how 
one sin leads to another! As when one tells a lie, 
the tempter whispers that the lie will hide the fault, 


never hear more of it. But one lie being told, 


another and another must be told to prevent exposure, 


or perhaps the lie succeeds in its object, so that you 


soon try the same course in another case, and, en- 


couraged each time, become confirmed in the habit, 
and known by those around as unworthy of trust—a 
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liar! This is one of the snares of the devil (John viii. 
44; 2 Tim. ii. 26). If any have ventured one step into 
this part of the quicksand of sin, step back, confess to 
God and the person to whom the lie was told, and so, | 
keeping henceforward to truth, escape the dreadful 
doom of which warned (Rev. xxi. 8). Pride is a snare 
into which many fall, And it does not seem very 
wrong to some children to be idle, yet “idleness is 
the parent of vice;” so with all sin, its nature is 
deceitful; Satan lures us with fair promises, as he did 
Eve in the garden of Eden. Bad habit soon formed, 
how hard to break it off! Seen spider catching his 
prey, a fly struggling in web, spider runs up, throws 
fine thread over its wings, then another, and another, 
until the fly is fast bound, and cannot escape. One 
thread almost invisible, easily broken, each suc- 
ceeding one renders fly more helpless, until at 
last no possibility of its escape. So with sin: a 
wrong habit may be broken off when first forming, 
but each time you indulge renders your escape more 
difficult, until it at last binds you as with a chain 
(2 Tim. ii. 26), 


2. “ Lest any of you be hardened,” &c. Boy telling | 
first lie, blushes, stammers, turns away his eyes, he | 
is ashamed, the lie troubles him very much; years | 
after you meet him; he is now aconfirmed liar; with | 
steady, unblushing look, he can now tell a lie: he is 
hardened ! 


So with bad or impure language—a girl 


| or boy leaves home for school or work, thrown 


amongst bad companions, hears their conversation 


| with horror at first, but, continuing to associate, soon 


learns to talk in same way—hardened! Every lie, 
disobedient act, or word, impure thought indulged in, 
every sin, hardens your heart, and makes the next 
easier. You are young, heart not hard yet perhaps ; 
but if you are going on in any bad habit, your heart 
is hardening. God warns you in His word (Prev. viii. 
36, Rom. vi. 22, Jas. i. 15). But if bad habits 
formed, can you now escape? Couid you escape out 
of quicksands? If two be in, can one help out the 
other? Must be helped out by the strong hand of 
one standing on firm ground. If rabbit caught in 
snare, can it escape? Its struggles only tighten the 
noose. A kind hand must release it if it is to escape. 
So you, if in the quicksand of sin, of yourself cannot 
getout; none but Jesus can pull you out (Heb.ii. 18). 
With David we may cry, “‘ Save me, O God; I sink in 
deep mire where there is no standing.” “ Deliver 
me out of the mire and let me not sink” (Ps. lxix). 


| If caught in any snare of Satan, he, stronger than 


we, will not let us escape. Jesus alone can deliver 
us; and He will (Psalm cxlvi. 7; Matt. xi. 28). While 
young, our hearts and consciences tender, learn daily 
more of Him, His life, His love. Search your Bibles 
that you may know how deceitful and deadly sin is,and 
“ watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” 


MY FIRST SILVER THIMBLE. 


OW bright and pretty it looked as it lay 
in its little box lined with red velvet ! 
Nothing, I was sure, ever shone as it 
did. And then it was just the right 

PX size, or very nearly so; I had only to 
\~" bind a little paper round my finger, and it 

A fitted splendidly! And oh! crowning glory 

of all, there were two letters upon it, 

“B. W.,” which two letters stood for my own name, 

“Bertha Wilson.” What a happy little girl I was 

as I went about, showing it over and over again to 

every one that I could, in and out of the house, in- 
cluding the washerwoman and the gardener! When 

I went to bed I put it on a ehair by the bed-side, in 

order that I might be able to feel it if I woke in the 

night (which I never did), and could see it as soon 
as ever I opened my eyes in the morning. 

The next morning, of course, I was anxious to try 
my new treasure. How quickly and easily I should 
get through my daily task of work, now that I had 
a silver thimble! Now, I don’t mind telling you a 
secret, if you will not tell it to any one else—which is, 
that when I was a little girl I hated needlework. To 
be quite honest, I must say that though I am very 
much grown-up, yet Iam not fond of it even now. 








Of course I do it, and pretty well, I believe. Every 


lady ought to be able to use her needle well, for if 
she is awkward and dull about that she is but a poor 
creature, whatever else she may be able to do. 

I am very glad now that my mother insisted on 
my learning to work neatly, but of course when I was 
young I did not like it, and often thought her very 
hard because she made me do a certain task of needle- 
work every day. Other things might be excused, but 
never the needlework. 

But I did not get on as well as I expected with my 
new thimble. It would keep tumbling off and rolling 
away—under the fender, anywhere, and into the most 
awkward corners. Once Carlo had nearly taken it 
up and bitten it, but I screamed out in time, and 
frightened him. So, what with the hunting for my 
thimble, and binding fresh bits of paper round my 
finger every time it fell off, my work got on very 
slowly, and at last I listened to my mother’s advice, 
and took up my poor old despised brass thimble, 
which fitted me well, and thus managed to get 
through my morning’s task. How glad I was when 
it was done, and how I bundled it up—I really had 
not patience to fold it—and threw it into the work- 
drawer. I was especially anxious to get all my 
lessons and work done in good time on that par- 
ticular morning, because we were to dine very early, 
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and after dinner I was going with my cousins to have 
a pic-nic in the woods. 

When I had put on my hat, I went to my work- 
box, and took out the little box with my new thimble. 
My mother came in just at the moment, and saw 
what I was doing. 

“Do not take your new thimble out with you, 
Bertha; you will be almost sure to lose it while you 
are playing.” 

Now I had set my heart on displaying my treasure 
to my cousins and to a schoolfellow who was staying 
with them called Esther Grey. Esther was a girl 
about my own age. Her parents were rich people, 
at least, they had, I knew, more money than my 
parents had, though I don’t think they were very 
nice people. But Esther was always showing us 
some grand thing or other that had been given to 
her. Not many days before she had shown us a 
beautiful embroidered needle-book and a silver pen- 
cil-case, which her uncle and aunt had sent her on 
her birthday. I had greatly admired these things 
at first, but she made such a fuss about them, and 
showed them so often, that every one became quite 
tired of them. 

My new silver thimble made me feel quite equal 
to her; I was sure she could not have a better one. 
Silver thimbles, you know, are silver thimbles all the 
world over. How could I give up the pleasure of 
showing mine, when I had so set my mind upon 
doing it? No, it really was not possible—I did try 
for a few minutes to put it back again—but at last 
slipped it into the pocket of my dress, and hurried 
down-stairs to join my cousins, whose voices I heard 
in the hall. 

The wood, or rather dell, to which we were going 
was such a lovely place, and not far from our house. 
We lived in Devonshire, at a town called Chudleigh, 
and near to the celebrated Chudleigh rock, which 
people who studied about stones and rocks used to 
come and examine. 

This rock was closely covered with trees, and yet 
in some parts was very steep and rugged; it broke 
up in places into delightful nooks and vales, through 
which ‘small streams ran, and tumbled over large 
moss-covered stones. One stone was as high and 
broad as our dining-room table, so that three or four 
of us could sit upon it. To jump from one to the 
other of these stones was always a great delight, and 
the water was in no part deep enough to be at all 
dangerous. I forgot to tell you that we were a party 
of six altogether, seven if you counted the baby. 
There were my cousins—Mary, who was nine, Hilda 
seven, Alfred five-and-half—Esther Grey, and myself, 
who were a very little past nine years of age, our 
nurse and the baby. On the way to the dell I 
showed my thimble, which was very much admired ; 
I thought Alfred did not make enough of it, but I 
forgave him, because he was only a boy, and such a 
pretty darling boy with dark blue eyes and flaxen hair. 








After we had hunted abont for some time, and 
filled all our baskets with flowers and wild straw- 
berries, we grew tired, and sat down to rest. Nurse 
wanted us to go home with her, because the baby 
was very cross, and she thought he could not be well. 
But this did not suit any of uws—we were hot and 
tired, and, besides, we had not had our “ pic-nic.” 
No one had even looked into the basket, into which 
mamma had put some things for us to eat, At last 
nurse said that if we would faithfully promise to 
come home as soon as the sun had reached a certain 
part of the woods, we might stay a little longer. 
This we all agreed to do, and as the dell was but a 
little way from the village, and we had once before 
been there by ourselves, nurse consented to leave 
us. 

We ate our buns and pears with a great deal of 
pleasure. Before we had finished all oureatables, Hilda 
proposed that we should play at “ water-fairies.” The 
largest stone in the middle of the stream would make 
a splendid throne. Alfred, as the only boy, was to be 
the king, and Esther Grey the queen, as the guest, 
and because she had very long pale hair, of the exacé 
shade of a fairy’s, Hilda told us, The rest of us were 
to be the servants and courtiers. 

Hilda was such a queer girl; she always seemed to 
have so many thoughts in her dark curly little head, 
and she imagined things so well, and could tell us 
long stories about the customs and doings of fairies, 
and other funny peopic. We always believed what 
Hilda told us, and she generally chose our games, and 
did the planning part for us. So we agreed to play 
at water-fairies, and made wreaths for ourselves, and, 
of course, specially grand ones for our king and queen. 
We then took off our boots and stockings, and J 
gathered them altogether, and laid them carefully, 
with our gloves and neckties, in the hollow trunk of 
a large old tree, which grew upon a bank a little way 
from the water. After this was done we all waded to 
the largest of the stones. My cousins and I were well 
accustomed to paddling in streams, and so we enjoyed 
it very much. We all walked three times round the 
stone, saying some strange words, which Hilda told 
us belonged to the language of fairies. Then we 
placed our king and queen upon the throne, crowned 
them with the best of the wreaths, put a ranch of 
willows in their hands for sceptres, and spread before 
them the remainder of our provisions, after we had 
made plates and dishes of some large leaves, 

We went on playing for some time, when at last 
one of the party noticed that the sun was consider- 
ably on the other side of the tree which nurse had 
mentioned. Immediately we waded back to the 
bank as fast as we could, without paying much 
attention to the claims of royalty, dried our feet 
with our pocket-handkerchiefs, and I hastened to 
get our boots and stockings. 

Why! where were they? I could not find them. 
There was but one really large tree just about that 
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spot; I could not be mistaken, I was positively 
certain that I had put them inside the trunk of that 
particular tree, because I had thought it seemed 
such a nice place for them, just like a cupboard, 
made on purpose, you know, only without a door to 
it. But it was equally certain that they were not 
there now. We searched everywhere all round 
about. The bank sloped down on the other side of 
the tree into a meadow, and I scrambled down the 
bank to see if by any chance they could possibly 
have fallen down. But no—not a boot or a sock 


was to be seen! What was tobe done? ‘There we | 


stood, five shoeless, stockingless, little mortals. We 
could not walk home home in that plight, nor could 
we stay where we were. Nurse would conclude 


that I was gone home with my cousins, as I so often | 
did on a holiday, and so no one would come to look for | 


us till ever so late; and there was the sun hurrying 
out of the dell, and it would soon be dark. At this 
idea Esther Grey began to cry. Though she was 
the eldest, she was a poor timid creature of a girl— 


I never thought much of Esther Grey. Hilda, brave | 


little Hilda, said we must walk home ; that as we were 
water fairies, we really did not need boots and socks, 
and that if we “made believe” very hard we should 
not mind it in the least. We must sing our fairy songs 
allthe way, and wave our branches round about if any 
one met us, and spoke to us, and speak to them in fairy 
language, and they would be so astonished—it would 
be great fun. Never was there such a girl as Hilda, 
she could make a play out of everything and any- 
thing. So we started for home. I do not think our 
songs were very cheerful ones, though Mary and I 
reaily tried our best to be brave, and help Hilda to 
make fun. It was all very well while we were walk- 
ing in the mossy dell, and even in the lane leading 
to it, because there was plenty of grass to walk 
upon; but it was very different when we came to the 
road leading to our village. The path was dusty, 
and full of little sharp stones. Hilda tried to en- 
courage us by saying that it was only a very short way 
to the blacksmith, who lived at the first house, and 
that she was sure he would help us, though he was a 
rather cross old man. Esther sat down, and said she 
could not stir another step, and was mean enough to 
tell Hilda that she ought to go on by herself and 
fetch some one, as it was all the fault of the game 


she had proposed. Sweet Hilda looked ready to | 


start off; but I got into a great temper, and told 


Esther Gray that she was a very vulgar girl, to throw | 


the blame on to Hilda, when we had all agreed to 
play at the game. Vulgar was the hardest word I 
could think of to throw at Esther, in my indignation; 
for it meant, in my mind, all that was mean and 
rude, and disagreeable and wrong. 

Just at that moment, as we were quarrelling, who 
should we see coming along the road but Uncle 
Conrad. Now Uncle Conrad was the dearest, fun- 
niest, cleverest uncle that ever lived. He belonged 


to me and to my cousins, but all our friends called 
“uncle,” for he was so good to every one, but 
especially to children. I suppose it was because he 
had no wife that he liked children so much, and was 
so kind to them. 

As soon as we saw him, we called out, “ Oh, uncle 
uncle, what shall we do? How shall we get home? 
Do help us !”’ 

Uncle Conrad slowly took eut his spectacles, and 
gravely looked at us, keeping us at arm’s length. 

“Why, what a set of disreputable little beggars do 
I behold! Five torn, shoeless, miserable creatares ; 
| and to think that they should dare to call me ‘ uncle!’ 
Where are your good-for-nothing parents, my poor 
children? Hiding behind that hedge, I dare say, ex- 
pecting to move the hearts of soft Christian people 

like myself by the sight of such innocent, abject 
misery. But do not think to get a brass farthing 
” and uncle pretended to turn away. 


him 


fron me, 
We all crowded round him, and told him the tale 

| of our misfortunes. Uncle laughed till he could not 
stand, but sat down by the hedge, and took poor 
| Alfred on his knee, whose foot was cut, and actually 
| bleeding. That was the way with Uncle Conrad; he 
| always laughed at our scrapes (unless we had done 
something really wrong). He never scolded, as other 
| grown-up people did; and now he laughed so heartily 
| that we could not help laughing with him. As we 
| had got uncle on our side we soon lost all fear of 
what our parents would say, for he could do any- 
| thing he pleased; and make people forgive us, and 
pity us, or make fun with us. This we knew very 
well, for this was by no means the first scrape out of 
which he had helped us, though it was by far the 
most disagreeable one, considering that we had done 


| nothing really wrong. When uncle had finished his 
laugh, he took us into a field close by, and told us to 
wait there, while he went as fast as he could, with 
Alfred on his shoulder, to the blacksmith’s, to borrow 
his light hand-cart. Ina very short time he returned, 
and we were all soon packed in safely enough. Once 
in the cart it was impossible not to be very merry. 
Uncle made such fun. He went up to almost every 
one that we met—and we seemed to meet half the 
village—held out his hat, and begged for a trifle for 
his poor children, ‘ with never a shoe between them.” 


And he made up such funny stories about us: now 
we were a distressed family burnt out of our beds; 
then we had just come off an emigrant ship, which had 
been wrecked, and “all our little belongings perished 
with us.” Of course every one laughed. One person 
said that the policeman should be told to try and 
find the thieves; but uncle said that the tramps, 
| who must have been on the other side of our dell, 
| would quickly cut across the meadow, and most likely 
by that time would be more than half-way to Newton 
| or Plymouth, and that it would cost him less money 
| to rig us all out afresh than it would to get the poor 
wretches punished. 
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In the midst of our merriment I happened to put 
my hand in my pocket for my handkerchief, and sud- 
denly thought of my new thimble. It was not in my 
pocket! ‘Oh, do stop, please! my little box with my 
new silver thimble, I have dropped it !” I exclaimed, 
beginning to rummage among our feet and dresses. 
Uncle stopped, and lifted them all out, that I might 
look more thoroughly in the bottom of the cart, and 
every one shook their frocks and turned out their 
pockets; but, alas! no little box and no new thimble 
was to be found. 

“Perhaps you dropped it as we came along the 
road,” said Esther. 

“It is her new silver thimble, and it is a present, 
and it is such a beauty, and in such a dear little box 
with red velvet!” explained Mary, for my distress 
was too great for words. 

“Oh, do let us go back a little way, perhaps we 
might find it! I will go if you will wait for me!” 
pleaded Hilda, who was nearly crying herself. 

“ No, no, it’s of no use,” I managed to sob out, 
“| remember now, I took it out of my frock pocket 
before we went into the water, for fear it should get 
wet.” 

“ And where do you think you put it?” inquired 
my uncle. 

“IT wrapped it up in a sock, and put it in the toe 
of Alfred’s boot;” then my tears and sobs grew 
worse, as I thought how far it might be gone away. 

‘Well, well, I fear there is no hope of seeing it 
again, But don’t cry so bitterly, my little woman. 
I expect there are more silver thimbles to be had. 
Take this, and see if you cannot get another,” said 
my uncle, putting a whole bright half-crown into 
my hand. 

The temptation was very great. The half-crown 
was dazzling. The prospect of being able to choose 
a silver thimble for myself was delicious, And then 
there flitted before me the vision of going proudly 
into the shop, and of seeing Mrs. Dennett, who kept 
it, looking surprised at me when I asked to see some 
of her best silver thimbles. How civil she would be 
to me when she saw so much money in my hand, I, 
who never yet had had more than a paltry sixpence 
to lay out! 

As I was looking at the money, and thinking, 
Esther Grey whispered, “I will go with you to-mor- 
row, Bertha, as we go to school; and then, you know, 
you need not say anything about having lost your 
thimble.” 

That remark broke the spell, and roused up my 
sleeping conscience. I was a vain, careless, self- 
willed, often disobedient child, but I was not a deceit- 
ful one; and I never, for a moment, thought of con- 
cealing my disobedience or my loss. Now, I knew 
in my inmost heart that it would not be right and 
fair that I should buy myself another thimble with 
uncle’s money, when, if I had not disobeyed, I should 





not have lost the one my parents had given me. So 
I resolutely laid back the half-crown in uncle’s hand, 
sobbing out, “ I ought not to get another thimble— 
thank you—very much—uncle—but—but I disobeyed 
mamma—she told me not to take it out with me— 
and—I did.” Uncle Conrad looked both grave and 
sorry, but put the money into his pocket, though I 
felt sure he did not like to do so. 

“ You silly little thing !’’ muttered Esther. 

“No,not at all silly, Esther, said my uncle; “ Bertha 
has done quite the right thing; Iam glad my little 
girl can be honest and brave,” and he gave me such 
a kind look as he lifted me gently into the cart, that 
somehow made me feel strong and happy, even in 
the midst of my trouble. 

We were soon at our different homes, and at each 
one uncle managed to make it all right (just as I 
said he could), so that no one was at all angry about 
the loss of our things. I soon confessed all my 
naughtiness and my sad trouble. My dear mother 
forgave me freely, and comforted me all she could; 
but it was a very long time before I had a second 
silver thimble. E. C. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


182. What command was given by God to the 
kings of Israel in reference to the law of Moses ? 

183. Mention some of the sons of Aaron who died 
a violent death. 

184. Why was Zacharias the father of John 
Baptist struck dumb for not believing the angel? 

185. What city is called in several places “The 
city of palm trees ?”’ 

186. What restriction did God lay upon the Jews 
as to the sale of their land, and why ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 528. 


169. “ For I would not, brethren, that ye should 
be ignorant of this mystery, lest ye should be wise 
in your own conceits; that blindness in part is 
happened to Israel, until the time shall come” (Rom. 
xi. 25). 

170. Two besides Jonathan (1 Chron. x. 6). 

171. Because David resided there in the castle 
of Zion after he had taken it from the Jebusites 
(1 Chron, xi. 7). 

172. ‘Even after we had suffered and were shame- 
fully entreated, as ye know, at Philippi” (1 Thess. 
ii. 2). 

173. “There shall not be left one stone upon 
another that shall not be thrown down” (Luke xix. 
44, and xxi. 6). 

174. “In the beginning of your month ye shall 
offer a burnt offering unto the Lord;” “The burnt 
offerings on the Sabbaths and new moons” (compare 
Num. xxviii. 11, and 2 Chron. ii. 4). 

175. Kedar (Is. Ix. 7). 
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“THOU KNOWEST NOT NOW.” 


wy 
@" troubles fade, but leave their trace, | O would that we could feel and know 
And years of toil and care | That grief is sent in Love, 
“AS” With lines of sorrow mar the face To wean our hearts from earth below 
That once was fair! | To God above! 
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O would that we could understand, 
And calm would follow strife ! 
O would our eyes could see the Hand 
That guides our life! 


For then our feet would choose the way 
That now we strive to shun; 
And, full of praise, our hearts would pray, 
“Thy Will be done!” 
J. R, Eastwoop. 
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CHAPTER IX.—HOW GEORGE MILWARD 
WENT CALLING. 






Pe 7 was nearly four o’clock on that after- 

% noon when George Milward found him- 
self at the door of the Parsons mansion. 
He pulled the bell with an air of re- 
signation, and asked for the mother of 
his friend. 

“She’s not at home, sir,” the servant said; 
adding, “ everybody’s out but Miss Elizabeth 
—gone for a walk.” 

He handed in his card, and walked away in triumph 
-—a short-lived triumph, however, for fifty yards from 
the house he met Philip Parsons, 

“You must come back and wait.and see my mother; 
Elizabeth is at home with a cold, and we can go and 
sit in her room till the others come.” There was 
no help for it. Philip led the way, opening the 
door with a latch-key, and, going straight up to the 
drawing-room floor, knocked at a door that seemed 
to belong to a room built over a projection at the 
back of the house. 

“Come in,” a voice said, and the two men entered. 
It was a small room, fitted up half studio half 
study fashion, with books round the walls, and 
sketches and drawings placed against them or 
convenient stand, 


any 
On an easel there was an un- 
finished picture, an oil painting, and a more ambitious 
attempt than any other in the room, representing a 
half-ruined bridge over a running stream, with fields 
and woods beyond, and sunlight everywhere—a com- 
mon subject enough, but it was the sunniness, or 
the attempted sunniness of the picture—for the 
execution failed here and there—that made it re- 
markable. By the fire—a bright cheerful blazing fire 
—and in a rocking-chair placed on a warm many- 
The girl 
in the rocking-chair put down her book, and rose as 
her brother and his friend entered, 

“This is Milward, an old friend of mine,” Philip 
said, his awkward 


coloured rug, a girl was sitting reading. 


manner displaying itself at once. 
He was always more shy before his own people than 
away from them, and could not be perfectly at ease even 
before Elizabeth, who was his favourite sister (which 
she did not know, for he was never demonstrative). 
“This is my sister,” he said to his friend, and then 
he turned away, and looked absently at the sketches 





| 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 


round the room, leaving them to make acquaintance 
as best they could. They looked at each other for a 
moment—the tall, handsome, sunburnt man, with the 
strong clever face, on which care and thought had 
left some lines of history; and the fresh half-formed 
child, for she was little more, with the soft fearless 
eyes, and happy face, that could yet be grave and 
almost sad, and was always strangely sweet and 
thoughtful. She was not more than fifteen, George 
Milward thought, but perhaps she was a little old for 
her age, and her surroundings accounted for it. She 
was a pretty girl; she would grow into a pretty, soft, 
womanly woman, never into a beautiful one. This 
was what George Milward thought, as they stood 
silently looking at each other that first time they 
met. 

Then George Milward spoke. 

* What a nice room; it looks so comfortable it 
might almost belong to aman,” he said, in the haif- 
bitter, half-laughing manner that was often natural 
tohim. “Is it yours?” 

* Yes, my own, mother gave it me, all to myself, 
because I made such a litter all over the house 
before. 

“« How very wise of you,” he said, still in the same 
tone. ‘ But are all these books yours too? ” 

“No, many are Philip’s, he sometimes comes and 
sits here to read, when he wants to be quict, and on 
Wednesdays.” 

““Why on Wednesdays?” 

Philip had turned round on hearing his own name, 
and stood listening to the conversation without 
attempting to join in it. 


“Because that is mother’s reception night, and I 
am not old enough to be seen yet. I’m not ‘ out,’ 


you know, and Philip doesn’t care for parties, so he 
often slips away and comes and sits here.” 

“Wise Philip! 
do the same. And these sketches and 


If I came on Wednesdays I should 
the picture,” 
29 


nodding to the easel, ‘‘ whose are they 


“They are mine,” she said, colouring, half with 
pleasure, half with fear, She so loved her artist- 
work, and yet so dreaded its being inspected, lest 


some truth-teller should discourage her. She hated 
flattery, and she had striven and striven so hard 
in every leisure moment of her life to paint; and 
yet she felt she would never be a great 


artist, and 
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she dreaded lest others should confirm the feeling. 
Not that she had any wish to sail under false colours 


or to gain praise she did not deserve, only to hide her | 


work from every one, save those few who, like her- 
self, so loved Nature they were glad to see her 


pictured, and thought not of the painting but of | 


that which suggested it. 


“Milward could give you some hints, I dare say,” | 


Philip said. ‘‘ He used to paint himself at one time. 
His rooms at Cambridge were cevered with his handi- 
work.” 

“Were they?” she said, looking up at him with 
that strange sweet smile of hers, that came and went 
so suddenly. ‘“ Will you?” 


answered; “ but I used to be fond of it. Have you 
had many lessons ?” 

“Oh yes; but I go to the National Gallery now ; 
T like that, and I always sketch all the places I go to. 
It reminds me of them, though I fear it doesn’t tell 
other people much about them.” 

“T dare say not,” he laughed. It always seemed 


as if George Milward’s laugh was a thing that be- | 
longed to his past life—a life he had known before | 


the care which had made those deep lines upon his 
face had tinged it with bitterness. ‘“ That is what I 
always feel with my pictures. What place is this— 
anywhere?” he asked, going up to the easel. He 
was almost rough in speech to her, and yet there was 


that in his manner that made it impossible for her | 
to be angry with them. She felt too that, in spite 
of his words, and his laugh, and his affected cynicism | 


of manner, that he could feel and understand, and 


that he could understand her; and Elizabeth’s little | 


life, sunny and bright and happy as it had been, 
because of the companionship she found in all dumb, 


and animate, and inanimate things, had yet, as far as | 


human beings were concerned, been lonely enough. 
“It is the bridge of Don, near Aberdeen, where 


we stayed this summer,” she said. ‘ Doesn’t it look | 


like anywhere?” she asked, anxiously, 
“Yes, it’s precisely what it does look like,” he 


answered, “and so I thought it was nowhere. There | 


are so many bridges and streams and trees all over 


the country. Why did you go all the way to Aber- | 


deen to paint one?” 

“Tt always looked so sunny. I never saw it with 
shadows on it, and I do so love sunshine; and I 
wanted to bring away some.” 

“You should go to some of the places on the 
Mediterranean for that; we don’t know what it 
is here.” He spoke to himself rather than to her, 
and his face was grave, as if at his own thoughts. 

“Yes, I know; oh, I should like it!” and she 
clasped her hands, and sat back in the rocking-chair. 

Philip ‘came forward, and sat awkwardly down by 
his sister; and Milward leant against the mantel- 
Piece, looking at them for a moment, and then, pull- 
ing out his watch, declared it was time to go. 


“Oh no; you must wait and see my mother,” Philip 
said. 

And then the door opened, and it seemed to 
George Milward that a whole regiment of people in 
rustling dress suddenly invaded the tiny room. 





CHAPTER X.—GEORGE MILWARD IS INVITED ON 
WEDNESDAY. 


THE regiment resolved itself into five persons, but 
only three rustled. The other two were Mr. Parsons 
and his son Frank. The first of the party was a 
woman of middle height, who looked taller, a striking 
woman—that was how people generally described her 


| —with quick dark eyes, and a hard expression on her 
“TI fear I don’t know very much about it,” he | 


face. She must have been fifty, yet she would have 
passed for less. A clever woman, too—that was 
fairly evident almost as soon as you knew her—and 
yet singularly wanting in tact; asympathetic woman, 
who knew the value of words, and how to use them, 
and yet with the most unsympathetic manner pos- 
sible. How she laboured for the outside world, and 
for her guests, and to get together the lions it was 
the pride and pleasure of her life to collect together, 
only herself knew, and only her sometimes weary 
face showed. Her manner seldom betrayed her 
feelings, the same flow of language always came to 
her lips; her eagerness to make things go right never 
flagged, and her want of tact seldom failed, somehow 
or other, to betray itself. 

On she came, at the head of the party, into Eliza- 
beth’s little room, rustling as she moved by, flushed 
and excited with her walk or the news that a strange 
gentleman was with Mr. Philip and Miss Elizabeth, 
which she had heard from the domestic below. 

“My dear Philip,” she said—Mrs, Parsons was 
always sugary—‘“ I heard you had a friend here, and 
I came up at once, hoping it might be Mr. Milward: 
is it?’ Howshe would have rescued herself if it had 
been some one else, history sayeth not. Mrs. Parsons 
had evidently been anxious to meet her son’s retiring 


| friend, chiefly perhaps because he had so persistently 


refused her invitations, and also because he was the 
author of several articles in well-known reviews that 
had been much talked of lately, and though these 
articles had not been signed, and therefore George 
Milward’s name was not on every one’s lips, as she 
would have liked it to have been if he was to be 
enrolled on her list of live lions, she yet reflected with 
satisfaction on the pleasure of confidentially telling 
every one that he was their author, and of introducing 
him accordingly. - 

“Yes,” said Philip, awkwardly ; “it is. This is my 
mother,” he said, turning to his friend; and then, 
knowing that he had done his duty, he relapsed into 
silence, while Mrs. Parsons gushed, and made many 
pretty speeches, and introduced her hushand and her 
elder daughter, a tall faded-looking young woman 
of some five-and-twenty, and a pretty brown-haired 


girl of some five years less. “ Miss Carr, a creat 
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friend of Annie’s,”’ was how she described the third 
contributor to the meeting that had so alarmed 
poor George. And then Mrs. Parsons insisted on 
taking them to the drawing-room, and continued 
her observations thus: “I am so very glad you have 
come at last, Mr. Milward. We were quite in despair 
on receiving your second letter. Iam sure Elizabeth 
ought to feel greatly flattered at having first received 
so distinguished a guest in her own little room.” 

“Tam afraid it is the most tempting room in the 
house,” he answered. “I am sure it is the one to 
which I should oftenest find my way. I have been 
telling your daughter how much I envied her 
retreat.” 

“T wish you would find your way to it often, Mr. 
Milward. What a boon it would be for my little 
Elizabeth ! There is no advantage so great for a 
young girl as the companionship of an intellectual 
man.” Oh, foolish Mrs. Parsons ! 

“And none so dangerous, I should think,” said 
Frank Parsons, rolling his liquids about in an 
utterly bewildering manner; but no one heeded 
the remark. 

“T was shocked when I found I had inadvertently 
chosen such an unfortunate hour for my visit,” 
George Milward said, rising. He could retreat grace- 
fully now, he thought, and looked round at the group 
assembled in the handsome drawing-room. “My 
Philip is making the nearest attempt at flirting of 
which he is capable, I should say,’ he added in 
thought to himself—and he was right. 

Pretty Alice Carr was sitting by a table, demurely 
playing with the corners of a book, and at a most 
respectful distance. Philip was furtively looking at 
her through the glasses behind which it pleased him 
to hide his by no means ugly eyes. 

We seldom see visitors at this hour, but we are 





delighted to think we have not missed you, Mr. 
Milward, I can assure you. It was most fortunate 
that Philip met you. Frank Parsons gave his foot 
a little impatient knock against the fender. ‘“ And 
now let us secure you for an early day. Do come 
and dine with us on Wednesday, if you are free, or 
the first Wednesday that you are.” 

“You must excuse me,” he answered; “I never 
go out.” 

“ But it is not ‘ going out,’” she said, entreatingly, 
“and we have some friends generally in the evening, 
but only :-eople I am sure you know already, or would 
like to know.” 

“T have heard of your Wednesdays,” he said. She 
took it as a compliment, but he had not the least 
intention of paying her one. 

“Do come!” said Elizabeth, softly. “‘ You said you 
should retreat to my room if you did, you know, and 
then you could tell me more about pictures, I want 
to ask you so many things!’”’ He looked down at her— 
at the sweet face, and.soft bright hair, and the eyes 
innocently seeking his own. She was such a sweet 
child, he thought, there could be no danger in such 
companionship; and, oh! how great a rest from his 
world-weary thoughts, and the world-weary people he 
came across. Besides, to her he might be of some 
little use, and help her studies in the art she loved 
so well. 

“ Very well,” he said, “I’ll come;” and then he 
turned to his hostess. 

* * * * * * 

Somehow the sound of bells ringing from a neigh- 
bouring steeple that evening made him think of 
Elizabeth, perhaps because the sweet sounds brought 
thoughts of that which was purest and best of all he 
had lately seen. 

(To be continued.) 








“FLEE YE TO THE STRONGHOLD, YE PRISONERS OF HOPE.” 


of HE prisoners of Hope! what may this mean ? 
Methought that glad-eyed Hope had ever been 

The setter-free of prisoners of sorrow, 
The joyous herald of a sunny morrow, 
The angel-visitant that brings relief 
And messages of comfort to our grief! 
How can Hope prison us, and with what fetters 
Save those we gladly wear as grateful debtors ? 


Y 


And yet we are mere prisoners of hope! 

Earth is our prison wherefrom is no scope 

For any flight, or going or returning ; 

Not here the freedom of our noblest yearning, 
Not here the prizes worth the pains of earning, 
Not here the light for perfect truth’s discerning. 


*Tis true Hope paints upon our prison walls 
Fields, forests, cities, rivers, waterfalls, 





| Creates a mirage in life’s desert plain, 


Shows us false islands in a falser main; 
Beguiles us with the show of ceaseless changes ; 
Depicts vast plains and lofty mountains ranges 
Where peak o’er peak for ever skyward rears 
Where as we climb, still “ Alp o’er Alp appears.” 


Thus Hope leads upward ; but, our gaoler still, 

When it hath led us to earth’s highest hill 

It calls down “ Faith ” to gaze into our eyes 

And draw them heavenward. With glad surprise 

We wake to see that Hope remains on earth 

Resigning us to Faith. Thenceforth new birth 

New powers bringing, sets us really free 

And to our stronghold bids us swiftly flee, 

There in the realms of clear unclouded light, 

Both “Hope and Faith” are merged for aye in 
“ sight.” Wm. A. Gress. 
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THE VETERANS OF THE BIBLE. 


BY THE REV. J. HILES HITCHENS, AUTHOR OF “ BIBLE WATERS,” “‘THE FURNACE,” ETC. 


VI.—_SAMUEL; OR, HONOUR IN OLD AGE, 





~ 4 discernible than in the commence- 
eens, ment of the work of God in the soul. 
With some persons there are no indications of love 


In nothing is this fact more clearly , 


to the true and good till they reach years of ma- | 
turity ; with others, a yearning after the Divine is | 


conspicuous from childhood. 
decision for God is sudden, startling, unexpected ; 
with others, it is gradual, quiet, and imperceptible. 
With some, there are years of sinful excesses, 
followed by unwonted energy, devotion, and self- 
sacrifice, as in the case of Paul, Augustine, Igna- 


With some, the | 


tius Loyola, and John Newton ; whilst with others | 


there is a joyous consecration to the service of 


heaven from the dawn of life, as in the case of | 
Timothy and many of the most prominent and | 


useful men of modern times. 
we must add the name of Samuel. 


To this latter class | 
He was the | 


child of prayer; hence his name, which signifies | 


“asked of God”—“ heard of God.’ His mother, 
a godly woman, early resolved to devote her child 
to the Eternal. It is written, “I will bring him, 


that he may appear before the Lord, and there | 


abide for ever.” 


“ And she brought him unto the | 


house of the Lord in Shiloh, and the child was | 


young.” And she said, “ For this child I prayed; 


and the Lord hath given me my petition which I | 


asked of Him: 
the Lord; as long as he liveth he shall be lent to 
the Lord. And he worshipped the Lord there.” 
*“* And the child did minister unto the Lord before 
Eli the priest.” “Samuel ministered before the 
Lord, being a child.” “And the child Samuel 
grew before the Lord.” 


therefore also I have lent him to | 


| judged Israel all the days of his life.” 
“ And the child Samuel | 


grew on, and was in favour both with the Lord and | 


with men.” “And Samuel grew, and the Lord was 


with him, and did let none of his words fall to the | 


ground. Andall Israel from Dan even to Beersheba 
knew that Samuel was established to be a prophet 
of the Lord.” Such are the words of the inspired 
scribe concerning the silent, inward, unconscious 
development of spiritual life in the heart of 
Samuel, and that in an age characterised by 
extreme degeneracy—when violence and profligacy 
abounded. “As he grew up, secluded from the 
world, dressed in his linen ephod, his long locks 
flowing over his shoulders—on which no razor 
was ever to pass—he must have presented a like- 
ness—civilised and tamed, indeed, but still a like- 
ness—of the wild Danite champion who rent the 
lion, and smote the Philistines with the jawbone of 
an ass—he must have been a living memorial of 





past times far into a new generation which knew 
such things no more.” 

At the death of Eli Samuel was too young to 
succeed to the regency, and little is recorded of 
him till a period of twenty years has elapsed. 
Then suddenly he appears among the people, 
warning them against their idolatrous practices, 
and promising them political deliverance if they 
reform. He summoned the tribes to assemble at 
Mizpeh. There he was raised to the lofty position 
of judge, and there he cried unto God to undertake 
for His own people. It was then and there that 
the Philistine hosts who had come out against 
Israel were completely routed. The prayer of 
Samuel was answered by Heaven in a most signal 
manner: “The Highest gave His voice in the 
heavens, hailstones and coals of fire.” <A terrible 
thunderstorm burst upor the Philistines. Josephus 
says that an earthquake also came to the rescue 
of the Israelites. The victory was secured, and 
in acknowledgment thereof Samuel erected a 
huge stone of rememembrance, which he named 
“‘ Ebenezer,” or the “ Stone of help.” 

Samuel’s home was at Ramah. “There he judged 
Israel, and there he built an altar unto the Lord.” 
From year to year he went in solemn circuit to 
the ancient sanctuaries, Bethel, Gilgai, and Mizpeh, 
and “judged Israel in all those places.” His in- 
trepidity, his integrity, his sagacious dispensation 
of justice, added to his true piety, made him as an 
oracle to all about him; so that whatever anxieties 
and difficulties of life arosein connection with Israel, 
he was sought for counsel. It is said, “ Samuel 
It is 
to be understood by this assertion that even after 
the rise of the monarchy his influence still existed ; 
that though actually there was a king, yet virtually 
the control of matters rested with the prophet. 
The fact is, so vast was the power wielded by 
Samuel, and so great the honour attached to him 
and his works, that he stood in authority higher 
than Saul. Samuel’s opinion was craved and his 
concurrence implored before any new enterprise 
was undertaken. When Saul mustered his forces 
to march against the Philistines, he delayed start- 
ing till the prophet had consecrated the movement. 
When Saul was directed to extirpate the Amalek- 
ites, because he disobeyed the directions of Samuel 
the indignant seer virtually dethroned him. During 
the life of Saul, Samuel went to Bethlehem, and set 
apart as king the youngest son of Jesse. And 
when the good old prophet died, “all the Israelites 
were gathered together, and lamented him, and 
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buried him in his house in Ramah, even in his 
own city.’ Mark, “all Israel”—not a. few of the 
different tribes; “not one portion or fragment 


only, as might have been expected in that time of 


division and confusion ”—but “ all the Israelites” 
assembled to mourn his departure and give the 
final expression of their attachment and profound 
esteem. ‘The respect in which he was held may be 
learned from the eulogy pronounced upon him by 
the son of Sirach, as recorded in the Apocrypha. 
Nor was his fame confined to Israel, for, according 
to Jerome, his remains were, under the Emperor 
Arcadius, brought to Thrace, with great pomp. 

So lived and died a man of sterling piety, un- 
common dignity, conspicuous patriotism, wide- 
spread influence, and undying renown. ‘The 
national mourning at his decease was not un- 
reasonable. ‘Though so many years prior to his 
death Samuel had lived in comparative retirement, 
yet his character and works were not forgotten. 
He is not allowed to pass into oblivion. The most 
public display of Israel’s appreciation of his merits 
is not too much for one so honoured. 

Now since all men desire to pass away respected, 
honoured, loved—since, if God spare our lives, we 
wish to wear our grey hairs as a crown of glory, 
let us ask the secret of Samuel’s deserved position 
in the hearts of the people. 

1. Note, then, he was a man eminent for prayer. 
He was conspicuous amongst those that “call 
upon the name of the Lord.” His power in prayer 
as an intercessor for the people is compared to 
that of Moses. For the Psalmist thus writes. 
** Moses and Aaron among his priests, and Samuel 
among them that call upon His name; they called 
upon the Lord, and He answered them.” And in 
Jeremiah itis written, “ Then saith the Lord unto 
me, Though Moses and Samuel stood before me, 
yet my mind could not be toward this people.” 
You know how he by prayer secured the over- 
throw of the Philistines, and the deliverance of 
Israel. You know how, in answer to his supplica- 
tion, thunder and rain were sent to confirm the 
words he spake. You know, too, that it is written, 
“ And Samuel cried unto the Lord all night.” It 
was this wonderful access to God, this remarkable 
prevalence in prayer, that made Samuel what he 
was. I place this first, because whatever other 
excellences he may have possessed, had he not 
been devout, had he not been earnest, and impor- 
tunate in prayer, he never would have risen to the 
influence he possessed. It has ever been found 
that the lowly path of communion with God is 
the lofty path of honour from God. Luther, when 
most engaged, said, ‘‘ [ have so much to do, that I 
cannot get on without three hours of praying.” Sir 
Matthew Hale said, “ If l omit praying and reading 
God’s word in the morning, nothing goes well all 

lay.” Dr. Payson remarked, “ Since I began to beg 





God’s blessing on my studies, I have done more 
in one week than in the whole year before.” 
General Havelock is reported to have risen at four 
o'clock, if the hour for marching was six, so that 
he might spend some time at the throne of grace 
before setting out. ‘‘ The best and noblest action,” 
says Plato, “ which a virtuous man can perform, 
and that which will most promote his success in 
life, is to live by vows and prayers, in continual 
intercourse with the gods; nay, all who would act 
with due consideration ought, before beginning 
any undertaking, whether great or small, to invoke 
God.” “Prayer and painstaking,” said Elliott 
the lion-hearted missionary, “will accomplish 
everything.” LElliott’s testimony has been con- 
firmed by the experience of a great multitude 
whom no man can number. Thousands now in 
the thick of life’s conflict feel prayer to be a boon 
of unspeakable value. They discover that by it 
they possess a greater force than steam, hydraulics, 
or electricity can afford. They experience in it a 
far deeper pleasure than the sweetest strains of 
music, or the fairest scenes of nature can yield. 
When their spirits, like the flowers of the field, 
droop and fade before the scorching heat and dry- 
ing winds of earth, prayer becomes to them what 
the dewdrops are to such flowers. They are re- 
vived and reinvigorated. Perhaps, reader, you are 
in a position to endorse these remarks. ‘Then do 
not neglect a privilege, a duty, a delight so 
supreme; but in everything, by prayer and sup- 
plication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known unto God. 

2. Samuel was a man devoted to the work of the 
Lord. It was in the stillness of the night, just 
before the early dawn, that Samuel first heard the 
Divine voice, and in that first child-like response, 
“ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth,” was con- 
tained the secret ofhis strength and honour. The 
renown he achieved, and the influence he exerted, 
may be attributed largely to the fact that the 
formula of his life found expression in, ‘‘ Speak, I 
hear.’ When in each successive stage of his 
growth the call waxed louder and louder, to duties 
more and more arduous, he was still as ready to 
listen and obey as at the first. His life was spent 
in hearing and doing the will of Heaven. Hence 
he became known as ‘Samuel the seer.” Not 
only did he receive revelations from the eternal 
world, and make them known to men, but, in his 
burning desire to serve the Lord and his gencra- 
tion, he established the school of the prophets. 
** Samuel gathered round him all that was generous 
and devout in the people of God. David the 
shepherd warrior and wandering outlaw, Saul 
the wild and wayward king, Heman the grandson. 
of Samuel himself and chief-singer afterwards in 
David’s court and known especially as the king’s 
scer, Gad the devoted companion of David in his 
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exile, Nathan his stern reprover in after times, 
and the wise counsellor of David’s wise son—all, 
however different their character and stations, 
seem to have found a home within the sacred 
haunts, all caught the same divine inspiration, 
all were for the time at least drawn together by 
that invigorating and elevating atmosphere.” 
Thus we find the very earliest mention of a society 
formed for the purpose of education is associated 
with Samuel. When now we tread the halls of 
Oxford, or Cambridge, or Edinburgh, or Dublin, 
and read particulars of our numerous colleges 
where men are trained for the service of the Lord 
and the elevation of their race, we may revert in 
thought to the good seer Samuel as the man who, 
under God, first struck out the plan of thus as- 
sociating men for training. He it was who first 
recognised the benefit of that contagion of good- 
ness—that indescribable spell which is unaccount- 
ably exercised by collegiate associations, and which 
must be realised to be fully understood. 

It was this devotion to God’s work which 
elevated Samuel; and this, like prayer, is an 
excellency within the reach of each of my readers. 
There are calls for earnest service coming to us 
from all quarters. At home there are societies 
languishing for want of true men to help. Abroad 
men are needed for India, China, the South Seas, 
New Guinea, Central Africa, and other parts of 
the “region beyond,” whilst the local neces- 
sities of each district plead for increasing help. I 
cannot comprehend the indifference, the lethargy, 
the carelessness of some Christian men in this 
matter. I cannot understand by what reasons 
they are influenced who prefer secular to sacred 
work—prefer the service of mammon to the ser- 
vice of God. I know that there are many who 
would denounce a young man who gave up pros- 
pects of worldly advancement for the work of God. 
There has ever been a tendency to confuse genuine 
enthusiasm for truth with the eccentricity of a 
disordered genius. When Immanuel spake some 
of his tenderest words, the world-loving hearers 
said, “ He hath a devil.” When Paul argued with 
impassioned eloquence, the Roman Procurator 
cried, ‘‘ Paul, thou art mad!” When Luther 
expressed the deep-seated convictions of his soul, 
Leo X. sneeringly said, “ Ah, brother Luther has 
a@ fine genius.” And when Wesley and Whitfield 
went hither and thither doing the work of the 
Lord, the would-be aristocrats of the time pro- 
nouncing them “crack-brained fellows.” But 
who were most deserving of admiration, and who 
have swayed the widest and best influence, the 
sneercrs or the objects of scorn? And what if 
you have to contend with the same contumely and 
contempt, can you not endure that for Christ’s 
sake? Can you not in the strength of sovereign 
grace look up and say, 





“Tf on my face, for Thy dear name, 
Shame and reproach shall be, 
All hail reproach, and welcome shame, 
If Thou remember me.” 


My brother, arise to the dignity of work for 
Christ. Let no thoughts of worldly wealth, sacri- 
ficed by devotion to God’s cause, detain you. The 
Lord is able to give you far more than the million- 
aives of London ever gained, and He will, there- 
fore, supply all you need. Let no thoughts of the 
sacrifice of social position detain you. The noblest 
man that treads this earth is he who has been the 
greatest winner of.souls. And, oh, when we have 
solved the mystery of death, and sce by the light 
of the Eternal Land, we shall find that wealth, 
position, ease, and worldly honours do nothing 
to elevate a man in the sphere of ransomed spirits, 
whilst true work for Christ will receive public and 
eternal recompense. 

3. Samuel was a man of the strictest integrity. 
When Saul was installed sovereign, Samuel re- 
tired from his office as Judge. But in doing so 
he retired witha public testimony to his honesty, 
integrity, and thorough uprightness. He stood 
forth before the assembly at Gilgal, and said, 
“T have walked before you from my childhood 
unto this day; witness against me before the 
Lord, and before His anointed: whose ox have 
I taken? or whose ass have I taken? or whom 
have I defrauded? whom have I oppressed? or 
of whose hand have I received a bribe to blind 
mine eyes therewith? and I will restore it to 
you.’ Then the whole assembly responded in 
one unanimous approval of his conduct. ‘Thou 
hast not defrauded us, nor oppressed us, neither 
hast thou taken ought of any man’s hand.” Yet 
again Samuel put it to them, lest any haste should 
have led them to affirm what might be subse- 
quently questioned. To make their utterances 
more solemn, he said, “The Lord is witness 
against you, and His anointed is witness this day, 
that ye have not found ought in my hand.” At 
once the multitude responded—* He is witness.” 
Thus, with an untarnished reputation, Samuel laid 
down his office. 

Surely we may learn from this that our prayer- 
fulness and our work must be supported by in- 
tegrity of life. In vain are a man’s loud and long 
supplications, in vainaman’s zealous labours, in vain 
a man’s most ostentatious professions, if they are 
not accompanied by integrity. “ Let integrity and 
uprightness preserve me,” may well form our daily 
prayer; and whilst it is our prayer for ourselves, 
we shall do well to present it on behalf of others. 
A working man wrote to me a short time since to 
this effect :—“It is very difficult to stand alone, 
especially in workshops. I have been out of my 
time over thirty years, and have worked in large 
and small workshops; but I have never found 
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more than five per cent. of men visiting any place 
of worship, though most of them were brought up 
in a Sunday-school, or have had the teaching of 
Christ from religious parents. If they are found 
to visit a church or a chapel the attacks made upon 
them are almost unbearable. I have been subject 
to them myself very strongly, but, thank the Al- 
mighty, He has given me strength to overcome 
them.” Iam obliged to the writer for that testi- 
mony. It shows that grace—the grace that sus- 





tained Samuel—is still sufficient to keep men now, 
though exposed to severe trial. We need all to 
remember that it isin our power to say, “No;” 
that decided integrity, combined with prayer, will 
soon conquer all opposition; and if any man fall, 
it is his own cowardice and carelessness that lead 
to that fall. Our old age may be characterised 
by honour if our daily life be now marked by a 
devout spirit, earnest labour for God, and vigilant 
integrity. 








LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 
“ My God shall make my darkness to be light.”—Ps., xviii, 28. 


Ti LL-OMENED page, that spreadest gloom 
i Along my life’s most happy way, 

And veilest all its glittering ray 
With sudden shadows from the tomb, 


Wherefore the half-rebellious ery ? 
Though that departed one was dear, 
Yet in my eyelid is no tear, 

I half deplore to find it dry. 

°Tis not because life’s toils are o’er ; 
Not only that the radiant sun 
Here sunk to rest, hath but begun 

To shine upon a happier shore. 


Not only so gain springs from loss, 
But e’en on this black-bordered sheet 





There seems my saddened gaze to meet 
The symbol of the Saviour’s Cross. 


No superstitious hands have placed 
That emblem to beguile despair, 
Yet in my eager fancy there 

That sign and seal methought I traced. 


His promises dispel death’s night, 
I bow beneath the chastening rod 
With more than resignation, God 
Hath made my darkness to be light. 
Tears fall at last—love’s gentle rain ; 
I give my heart’s best treasures o’er 
To Him who each one shall restore, 


There where the parted meet again. Cc. M. 
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) ISS Martha was as great 
« ariddle to herself as to any 
one else. She wondered 
why she had invited a 
stranger to stay in her 
house when there were 
many of her own kith and 
kin who were anxiously 
looking for this privilege. She believed 
that she wanted an excuse for not at- 
tending the wedding, and had made 
hospitality her cat’s-paw. When she 
examined her motives, as she some- 
times did, she began to think that 
there was, after all, no adequate reason for her ab- 
senting herself from the marriage of her own niece. 
What if Mark had an eye to her possessions? it was 
but natural, and if he chose to marry a goose, that 
was his affair, not hers. She had never felt so cross 
and ill at ease in her life as on the wedding day; 
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“THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


and she could scarcely restrain her curiosity and 
annoyance until Jerusha and her father returned. 
But they were in no hurry to pay her a visit, for 
they felt aggrieved with her, and perplexed how to 
explain the tardy appearance of Mark at the church, 
a fact which was sure to transpire. What was still 
more of a puzzle to Miss Martha was why she had 
taken a fancy to Firman, who was not a nephew, 
when, strive as she would, she could not be fond of 
Solomon and her other relatives ; also, why she liked 
Mrs. Firman at first sight, and disliked Mrs. Joe 
Hasluck after many years of inoffensive intimacy. 
Certainly no two persons could be, to all appear- 
ance, more opposite than Mrs. Firman and herself. 
Mrs, Firman was a quiet, pleasing, ladylike woman, 
of unpretending manners, and a reserve that almost 
reached silence. She was at least ten years younger 
than Miss Martha, and did not look old enough to be 
the mother of such a stalwart, resolute son as Frank. 
She was a tall, slender, drooping woman, with a pale, 
delicate face, soft golden hair worn in bands beneath 
a simple cap, and a pair of penetrating grey-blue 
eyes. Miss Martha soon discovered that although 
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she talked little, she thought, reflected, and read | 
much, and that, although neither she nor her son 
spoke much of themselves or their previous history, 
she was a lady who had seen a good deal of life. | 


There was a repose about her that suited restless, 
talkative Miss Martha, and in their cases extremes 
seemed to meet. 

About a week after the wedding they were seated 
together discussing Mrs. Firman’s proposed removal 
to the village, when Jerushacame in. She felt that 
she could delay no longer, so, having made her 
father’s tea, she paid her visit, not without some 
curiosity concerning Firman’s mother. The ladies 
were seated on either side of the parlour fire when 
she entered, lengthening out the twilight by conver- 
sation, if talk all on one side can be so called. It 


was a blusterous October evening, and Jerusha’s | 


roses were even redder than usual, and her hair and 
cloak slightly ruffled. 


“Come at last!” shouted Miss Martha. “This is | 


Rushy, Mrs. Firman; the very worst girl in the 
country.” 

Rushy curtseyed to Mrs. Firman, who rose, and 
held out her hand, with a scrutinising glance at the 
bright, animated, pretty face. 

“Miss Gay I believe; my son has spoken of you, 
and of your father’s kindness,” she said, quietly. . 

Jerusha longed te say that all obligation was on 
her father’s side, but she could not. 

“ Now take off your things, sit down on your own 
chair,ahd tell us all about the wedding,” said Miss 
Martha. 

Jerusha obeyed, and seated herself between the 
ladies in the front of the fire, “her own chair” being 
the only low seat in the trim, pretty, well-furnished 
It was some little time before she found her- 
self self-possessed, for the grey-blue eyes seemed to 
be looking her through and through. However, she 


room. 


was not naturally shy, and by degrees she answered, 


Miss Martha’s,yoluble questions, that lady not having 
heard any particulars.as yet, and making her com- 
ments as Jerusha told her tale. 

“Mark rather late, was he? SoLexpected. Solo- 
mon made such a feast as that! all on your account, 
you sly-boots. Janey pretty! impossible. Too 
white to be pretty. White cats with pink eyes good 
for nothing, Well, they ’re married; and.what does 
your father mean to do with ’em?” 

**He is going to repair the old dairy-house, and 
add two rooms.” 





Miss Martha uplifted her hands, and exclaimed, | 


‘“‘“What a man! 
money! Is Janey tobe dairy-maid?” 
Jerusha laughed heartily at the notion, and said 
she feared the butter would never be churned. 
“Hers the wedding, yours the work,’ said Miss 


d 


Martha, just as there was a knock at the front door, | 


and Rushy got up to go. 


“It is Frank,” said Mrs, Firman, who had not 


He don’t know what to do with his | 


| words must not be spoken; and so it was now. 


ae, 


g, with her eyes 


spoken before, but had sat listenin 
on Jerusha. 

She rose, almost as if she were a youthful bride 
about to welcome her bridegroom, and hurried into 
the passage. The embrace of the mother and son was 
visible from within; and Rushy’s heart beat as Miss 
Martha said, “A good young man that, without any 
nonsense.” 

Jerusha had put on her bonnet and cloak by the 
time they came together into the parlour. 

“You are leaving just as I come, Miss Gay,”’ said 
Firman ; “you must let me see you home.” 

“Not on any account. I am about at all hours, 
and no one thinks of escorting me,” replied Jerusha, 
who felt that Mrs. Firman’s glance was on her, and 
who had not decided what her scrutiny meant. 

But the lieutenant was not to be prevented, and 
accompanied Jerusha. 

“Ts that a miller’s daughter?” asked Mrs, Firman. 

“Yes; my cousin Gay’s only daughter, as clever 
and good-looking a girl as there is anywhere,” replied 
Miss Martha, bristling at the question. 

“ Really!” ejaculated Mrs. Firman. 

The October moon was at her full as Firman and 
Jerusha walked towards the mill. She was half 
hidden behind a bank of clouds as they set out, but 
sailed forth in all her glory just as they reached the 
stream. They saw Miss Martha’s sheep folded 
beneath her bed-room window at the side .” the 
house, and her geese plattering in the stream 
beneath the moon. 

«* Why do they screech so?” asked Firman. 

“ They are probably calling for an absent friend,” 
replied Jerusha. ‘ Animals always know if'there is a 
stray amongst the flock. The geese are taking their 
bath before retiring for the night.” 

Just then a solitary goose appeared in the dis- 
tance, and the flock, with a simultaneous ery, left the 
stream, and waddled slowly, and in pairs, like a long 
wedding procession, back to their nightly abode. 
Frank and Jerusha stood to watch them for a momeni, 
then crossed the rustic bridge, the moon shining above 
them in the sublime depths of ether. The rippling 
water, the murmuring sedges, the fields, trees, hills, 
and ocean, gleamed beneath her beams, and all Nature 
seemed at peace. It was a night for lovers, and 
almost without knowing it, the pair who stole silently 
along, as if to prolong the moments, were lovers. 
They had met frequently, and under peculiar circum- 
stances, and now the moonlight, the solitude, the 
suppressed hush, laid bare the secret of the heart to 
each, though neither spoke of love, Firman dared 
not, for he was poor; Jerusha could not, for she was 
a woman—yet sometimes heart speaks to heart, when 


The 


| . 
| eyes that met beneath the moon were transparent as 


her truthful rays, and their gleaming light flashed 
from soul to soul, yet there was no pressure of hands, 
no love-scene, no tears—only hope. 
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For when Firman spoke at last it was of Mark. 


«When your brother returns,” he said, with some | 


hesitation, ‘will you advise him to be careful to 
have no dealings with Captain Dangerfield. I feel 
that I can speak to you as a friend, as well as to one 
interested—a friend who will not misunderstand me. 
And I think you misdoubt the captain.” 

“T do not like him. He does Mark no good,” re- 
plied Jerusha, transported from sentiment to reality. 
“ Have you any reason for this warning ?” 

“It behoves all men to be cautious in word and 
deed, aud none more than those in my position,” 
said Firman, ambiguously. ‘ But your father is so 
good, your brother really brave and generous, and 
you—well, you—are Jerusha,”’ he added, with 
another look into her bright eyes, “so that I cannot 
forbear saying these few words.” 

«Thank you,” 
her heart. 

As they neared the mill Mr. Gay came out hastily 
with a newspaper in his hand. 
he said he was the very man he wanted to see, and 
insisted on his coming in, though Firman said he 
had not much time to spare, and had scarcely seen 
his mother. The miller had been reading the ac- 
count of the seizure of Solomon Hasluck’s wagon, 
and was carrying the Sandport paper containing it 
to the villa. ‘Is this all true?” he asked, spreading 
the journal on the table, and pointing to the para- 
graph, which Frank had not seen. 

It described the capture of the smuggled: goods, 


Recognising Firman, 


the shots fired at the Preventive men, their resolute 
conduct under Lieutenant Firman, the proximity of 
Dangerfield Grange, and, finally, the ownership of the 
wagon and carters. It proceeded to say that sum- 
monses had been issued against Mr. Hasluck of the 
Hill Farm, to whem the wagon belonged, his carters, 
and the bailiff of Dangerfield Grange, who had hired 


the wagon. The bailiff had disappeared, and the 


: ‘ ae 
murmured Jerusha, joy quickening 


law took its course as regarded Mr. Hasluck, though 


it was generally believed that he had been a mere 
tool in the hands of the contraband traders. The 
magistrates had fined him one hundred pounds, and 
in default of payment, a twelvemonth’s imprison- 
ment. The carters had been let off. Mr. Hasluck 
had at once paid the fine, under protest. The article 
ended by praising the cool and considerate conduct 
of the young officer in charge. 


Having glanced through it, Firman said it was | 
| 


mainly correct. 

“That was the night before Mark’s wedding,” 
said the miller, rubbing his ear in his perplexity. 
“Tam sorry for Solomon. I didn’t know the law was 
so hard on an honest man; for he’s honest, if a 
I suppose Harding, the so-called bailiff, 
has been burning his fingers.” 


trifle near. 


Jerusha glanced at Firman, but his countenance 
was illegible. Her mind went at once to Dangerfield, 


| “Tt is hard,” continued the miller, “that a young 
fellow like you, sir, should have the power of hauling 
up a respectable man such as cousin Solomon.” 
| “I only did my duty,” said Firman, rather 
haughtily. 

“True, true. I won’t malign the law. But he 
no more helped to smuggle those liquors than I did. 
Rushy, we must be kind to him when he comes next. 
He’s been made a scapegoat of.” 

“It is hard,” said Firman, thoughtfully. “It 
seemed hard to me, as a boy, for the one scapegoat 
singled out from his fellows to be sent into the 
wilderness to die, bearing the sins of the people.” 

‘Stop, young sir!” cried Mr. Gay, fixing his eyes 
suddenly on Firman. ‘There you have the secret 
of our redemption. One man to die for the people. 
| The Man, Christ Jesus.” 

Firman expressed reverent assent. 


“I understand it now, sir, and, I hope, realise 
that One final sacrifice,” he said, quietly. 

“Then Iask your prayers for my only son, that 
he, too, may be brought to understand the price paid 
for him,” 

And again Firman’s and Jerusha’s eyes met. 


said the miller. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
CLEARING OF THE DAIRY-HOUSE. 

Dvurine the succeeding ten days there was so much 
to do in the way of preparation, that Jerusha had not 
time to think over the past. Still, Mark was con- 
tinually in her thoughts, as well as Firman’s warning 
concerning Dangerfield. Her father had evidently 
no suspicion of either. He was, indeed, of too unsus- 
picious a nature to misdoubt any one, until proofs 
were before him. He hoped and believed that Mark 
was about to turn into a steady married man, and 
took his measures accordingly. 

Although not what is called a rich man, he had 





saved money, and was making an excellent annual 
income. He might have been very rich but for being 
able to say, “A tenth of my goods I give to the 
poor.” Asit was, however, he considered that he 
could not better invest a portion of his savings than 
by providing a suitable abode for his son. He was 
rather too fond of brick and mortar, and Jerusha 
trembled when she saw all the masons and carpenters 
in the neighbourhood gathered together to turn what 
was familiarly known as the old dairy-house into a 
home for Mark. It faced Beachton and the sea, and 
was back to back with the actual mill, though apart 






| from the dwelling-house. It had been used as a 


storehouse since Jerusha’s small dairy had been 
transferred to her own particular domain. 

Jerusha was present when orders were given to 
clear it of all the sacks of flour and odds and ends 


| that filled it, and she noticed displeasure on Levi's 


and she understood the warning she had just received. | 


stolid features, while the other men glanced from 
him to one another expressively. She supposed that 
they did not like the trouble of conveying the heavy 
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sacks from the dairy-house to the lofts above the | stayed the work, whatever it was, and the swans were 
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mill, and suggested that they should have help. They | no longer disturbed in their nests on the mill-pond; 


negatived this at once. 


but, had her bodily senses been as acute as her 


“I will zee to it, measter. I beant a sluck-a-bed, | mental powers, she would not have again retired to 
and will do’t avore yo’ be oop,” said Levi. ‘ Measter | rest that night. As it was, however, she slept peace- 


Mark mun ’ave his way.” 


| 


In her heart Jerusha was delighted that her brother | 
and Janey should have a separate establishment, and | 


not live entirely with her and her father. 


| breakfast. 


The night after the order was given to clear out | 


the dairy-house she was aroused from sleep by some 
unusual noise. She listened, but there was no re- 
petition of it. Since Mark’s marriage she had been 
restless, and was always imagining unforeseen diffi- 
culties, so she jumped out of bed. She felt sure she 
heard a splash in the mill-pond, and wondered what 
could be disturbing her swans. She opened her 
window gently, but the night was too dark to distin- 
guish objects. There was another plash, as of a body 
falling into the water. 

“What if some one is being drewned,” she thought, 
shuddering. ‘They say that years ago a woman 
drowned her child in the mill-pond.” 

She put her head out of the window, to look and 
listen, but could see nothing save the indistinct out- 
buildings, and hear only the murmur of the sea. 

Another plash sounded, and another, and she was 
about to call her father, when she fancied she heard 
whispering voices. At last she was satisfied that 
Levi’s voice reached her in the words—“ It be all 
flump in now,” as the water plashed again. 

“Ts that you, Levi Tuck?” she eried. ‘ What are 
you about at this time of night?” 

A footstep sounded beneath her window. Brave 
as she really was, she withdrew her head. 

** Husht, miss; we be only a clearin’ the diairy- 
house for measter to begin to pull ’um down afore 
Measter Mark do come huome,” said Levi. 

“Who have you got with you? How can you 
manage in the dark,” she asked. 

“Brother Job and Chivers have come vor to help. 
Measter have ordered the masons to-morrow.” 

“What did you throw into the mill-pond ?” 

“Nowt but yon rubbishy dirt, an’ a dead cat, as 
war jammed.” 

“ Allin the dark! How could you tell ?” 

“Lor, miss, we’ve got lanterns for to see, and we 
shall a’ done a sight 0’ work afore the morning.” 

“You're wonderfully on the alert, Levi Tuck,” said 
Jerusha, closing her window, and remembering his 
proposal to prepare the dairy-house against the 
workmen arrived. 

He was certainly on the alert. In obtuse natures 
cunning supplies the place of talent. There were 
other stores than wheat, bran, and flour, in the old 
dwelling, and more men than Levi mentioned helping 
to dispose of them—stores that neither the miller 
nor Mark knew of, and men they were not in the 
habit of employiag. Jerusha’s voice, however, had 





fully till the twittering birds awakened her. 

“Levi and the rest of *em have done a fine morn- 
ing’s work,” laughed the miller, when he came in to 
“The old place is nearly cleared, and 
there is nothing to do but to carry the sacks up to 
the loft, and begin the repairs.” 

“T think it was a good night’s work, father,” said 
Jerusha, recounting her experiences. ‘I hope Levi 
won't take it into his head to clear us out next.” 

“Well, I am glad to see the house empty once 
more. Come and have a look at it,’ returned the 
miller, 

They went together as soon as breakfast was over. 


! They crossed the neat walled court that separated 


their dwelling-house from the mill at the back, and 
went through a gate on the left that opened upon 
the road to Beachton. This road lay concealed 
between hill and cliff, so that it was not visible from 
the house, and was the way of approach for vehicles. 
Pedestrians usually chose that by the hill and fields. 
Crossing this road, another gate ied them into another 
yard, which was, even at that early hour, furnished 
with customers, Levi and some other men were busy 
stowing away the heavy sacks of wheat and flour 
which had been removed from the dairy-house, into 
the loft above the mill. The wheel was hard at work, 
and all seemed to tell of honest industry. Jerusha 


| nodded, and spoke cheerfully to the people who sur- 


rounded the open doors of the mill, then crossed this 


| second yard to the back door, also open, of the dairy- 


| house. 





Her father remained a moment to speak to 
Levi, and she encountered a man, bearing the last 
sack of flour from house to mill. It was Job Tuck. 

“You must be sleepy to-day, Job, after last night’s 
work,” she said, as she passed him. 

“TI be used to keep my eyes open for the fish, 
Miss Rushy,” he replied. “‘Measter Gay, a let me 
finish the work, for the fish be shy just now.” 

“That is more than you are, Job Tuck,’ thought 
Rushy, walking into the empty dairy-house. ‘“ Ah, 
how lovely!” she exclaimed, going straight to the 
front door. 

There was a grand view of the sea and opposite 
coast, for this house stood higher and nearer the 
cliffs than the mill-house. Jerusha scarcely remem- 
bered to have seen this door open before. It and 
the front windows had been hermetically sealed ever 
since her mother’s death. During her life she had 
kept a dairyman and his wife in the house, to super- 
intend her large dairy; but when she passed away 
from her husband and her young children, Mr. Gay 
gave up the dairy, keeping only a couple of cows for 
his own use. The house had subsequently been 
turned into a receptacle not only for sacks but 
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lumber. Rushy went from room to room, forcing 
open the rusty, dirty, broken windows, and letting 
in the air. Her father soon joined her. 

“This reminds me of your dear mother,” he said, 
with a sigh. “Her dairy was her pride; but she is 
in a better land now.” 

“Yet this is a very beautiful land, father,’’ said 
Rushy ; “and I am surprised at this pretty house. 
I think Mark and Janey will be lucky.” 

The miller’s countenance brightened, 

“Thee art not jealous then, after all, my lass,” he 
said, putting his arm round her neck. “I feared 
thee was aggrieved to have Mark and Janey here.” 

“T was, father, because you and I have been so 
happy together, and I dread interruptions and come- 
betweens; but I hope I have quite got over my 
little naughtiness, and long to have them settled 
here,” replied Jerusha. 





“Rather than in your best parlour, Rushy,” said | 


the miller, playfully. 
“ Yes, father; I like you all to myself,” she an- 
swered, standing on tiptoe to kiss him. 


Then they went through the house, which was | 
capable of being converted into a good liveable | 
| only too proud when cousin Martha accepted,” said 


abode, and “ settled parlour, and kitchen, and hall.” 

The bells of Woolleysheepfold rang a merry 
peal when Mark brought home his bride. Had he 
been a king he could scarcely have been better re- 
ceived, for everybody turned out of their houses to 
watch for the fly that was to bring them from Sand- 
port. As to Beachton, it was all alive with expecta- 
tion, and the green road from the main road to the 
front of the mill was full of people. No sooner did 
the fly appear than a shout arose from labourers 
and fishermen, their wives and children, and as 
Mark and Janey were bowled over the sward and 
across the ford, they had every reason to rejoice 
that they bore the respected name of Gay. Doubt- 
less they both made many good resolutions. 


The miller and Jerusha were in the porch to re- | 
ceive them, and the welcome home was genial and | 
It seemed as if hand-shakes and embraces | 


hearty. 


cowld never cease. Janey clung about Rushy; and 


Mark held his father’s hand with an affection that | 


was not forced or unnatural. 
“My turn now, Janey,” said the miller. 


“ And mine, Rushy,” cried Mark. 

The pale young bride turned shyly to her father, 
and was folded in his kindly arms, while Jerusha put 
hers round Mark, and burst into tears. 

“ Rushy !” ejaculated Mark. 

“‘I—I—can’t help it. I am so glad you are safe 
back!” she stammered, hugging him the closer, as 
the tears fell faster. 

“Why, did you think we should be lost ?” laughed 
Mark. 

“Now make haste, or they ’ll all be here,”’ said Mr. 
Gay. “ We’ve asked cousin Martha, and Captain 
Bowles, and young Firman, and lots more, to the 
wedding-supper, and they’re all coming. Madam 
Firman declined, but cousin Martha says she is 
delicate. They ’re as thick as inkle-weavers; thicker 
than you and aunt Martha, my pretty Janey. Why, 
bless the lass, art trembling like the mill-pond 
rushes ?” 

“Ts aunt sure to come?” asked Janey; end they 
were the first words she had spoken. 

“TI think she had better keep her distance,” said 
Mark. 

“We asked Solomon, but he declined, and we were 


Mr. Gay. ‘“ We wanted Solomon to bring over your 
mother and the youngsters, Janey, but he has been 
a good deal cut up of late, so we didn’t press the 
matter.” 

While Mr. Gay explained to Mark what he knew 
already relating to Solomon’s misfortunes, Jerusha 
took Janey to her room, and was repaid for her 
labour and anxiety by her innocent delight. 

“Dear Rushy, you are all so kind!” she said, “and 
Iam so happy. Mark is, oh, so very good to me, 
and I love him better every day!” She hid her 
blushing face on Jerusha’s shoulder; then she raised 
it timidly again, and added, “If you will teach me, 
dear, I will try to be a good and useful woman like 
you, and then perhaps aunt Martha may think better 
of me, and Mark may forgive her for not being at the 
wedding. He is very angry now.” 

«All was for the best, Janey,” said Jerusha, re- 
membering with sorrow the bridegroom’s late ap- 
| pearance on that auspicious morn. 

, (To be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE STORIES. 

Chapter to be read—Numbers azi. (part of). 
7 NTRODUCTION. Remind of last lesson. 
Edomites not allowed a passage through their 
land. Israelites were near Canaan; turned 
back to go round by longer route. How would 
they feel? But disappointments good for us. 
Should make us see if have not deserved them. Had 
the Then should 





israeiites deserved this trial 2 
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AND HOME. 
THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 

| have borne it patiently (1 Peter ii. 20). 
We shall see. 

I. Tue Fiery Serpent. (Read 4—6). (1) The 
sin. Show by a map the position. Were travelling 
from Mount Hor (who had died there?) all the 
way back to the east arm of Red Sea. Would seem 
as if were never to get rid of Red Sea; 


Did they do 


so? 


thus were 


compassing the land of Edom, so as not to fight their 
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way through the hostile Edomites. What were they 
eating all this while? No trouble in getting the 
manna; sent daily; constant supply. Yet what 
complaint do the people make? they are tired of the 
journey, and tired of the food. What do they call 
the manna? But what is this same “light bread” 
called in the Bible ? (Ps. Ixxviii. 25). How long had 
this “angel’s food” nourished them? whose daily 
gift was it? Then see how ungrateful the people 
were ; complain of road which took them from their | 
enemies, and complain of food which had supported | 
them for forty years. Against whom was the com- | 
plaint made? Against God, who was leading them 
safely and feeding them, and against Moses, their 
faithful guide. Such ingratitude must be punished. | 
(2) The punishment. In how many different ways had ' 
been punished before? Now a new kind of punish- 
ment. Had complained of the way God was leading 
them ; out of that very road should come punishment. 
Serpents plentiful among valleys of these mountains 
(Deut. viii. 15); hitherto had been restrained from 
harming them; now allowed to. Picture the scene. 
Everywhere distress in camp; fiery serpents in all 
directions ; impossible to get out of way; all attacked 
—men, women, even children ! See some lying bitten, 
suffering agonies; many already dead. Cries and | 
groans fill the camp. What can be done ? 
II. THe Brazen Serprnr (Read 7—9).—Now at 
last the people see their sin. What do they do? but | 
had they not often behaved like this before? Yes, | 
but God never tires of hearing confession of sin; 
never tired of forgiving. What is the confession? 
Have sinned against the Lord and Moses, Will Moses | 
pray for them? Again Moses prays; again his 
prayer heard. Now what isthe remedy? See Moses 
coming into the middle of the camp ; what has he in 
his hands? and what does he place on the pole? a 
serpent like one of the fiery serpents; but what is it 
made of P now the message goes forth, ‘Look and 
live.” Where is the serpent? Set up in the midst; 
all may see it. Are the people to do nothing for their 
own cure? No, ‘look and live.” Again picture the | 
camp. Some at once believe; look, and are healed; 
some creeping from inside tent to door, scarce be- 
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gether hopefully and happily; let us | 

listen to what they are saying. It is 
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the mother who is speaking now. 
“Yes, Catterina mia, in two more days we 
shall see England and aunt Lucia.” 


“Ah, madre carissima (dearest mother), I 
shall never love England like our beautiful Italy!” 
“No, dear, but we are very poor, and 


have no 
one to care for us but aunt Lucia; and you know 
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| mother were like. 





lieving it possible, yet just looking up, saved too, 
Fathers bringing little ones, teaching them to look. 
Some possibly turning away, refusing to believe such 
simple means can save, and so dying. Once more 
health, life, joy in camp. Oh, that men would there- 
fore praise the Lord for His goodness! (Ps. evii. 13,15). 

IIIf. Tue Type.—All this written for our learning, 
Christ expressly mentions brazen serpent as type of 
himself (John iii. 14, 15). Let us see how ? 

(1) All have sinned. No need to prove this, all 
now it in themselves ; have left undone duties ; have 
done what ought not to have done. (2) Sin brings 
punishment. What was Adam’s punishment ? Cain’s? 
Jacob’s? So to all still, The soul that sinneth 
shall die, cast off from God’s presence, suffer eternal 
death. One only remedy; as Moses, so must Son 
of Man be lifted up. What was the brazen serpent 
like? So (3) Christ was made like us (Read Phil. ii. 
6—10). In all respects a man, yet without sin; 
obedient as a child (Luke ii. ; resisted the devil 
Luke iv. 13); did no sin (1 Pet. ii. 52). (4) Christ 
was lifted up. Where was serpent placed? So Christ on 
cross in sight of all Jerusalem, and still, by preaching 
and teaching, lifted up in sight of all (John xii. 32), 
(5) Salvation by faith. 


ye 


vn 


What had Israelites to do to 
be saved? So must all men look to Christ, i.e., believe 
on Him. Remind of gaoler’s question (Acts xvi. 30, 
31). This looking involves confession of sin. Israelites 
would not look at serpent unless felt themselves bitten 
So must feel sin, repent of sin, ask forgiveness in 


| name of Christ, if would be saved (Acts v. 31). Result 


of this looking, perfect healing, i.e, pardon, then 
peace (Rom. v. 1). Let teacher press this home to 
children ; not merely all have sinned, but I have 
sinned; how? Dol fecl mysin? Am I secking for- 
giveness? AmI saved? Pardon offered now; let it 
be secured. 
Questions to be answered. 
1. What was the Israclites’ sin ? 
9 


How was it punished ? 


oo 


Describe the remedy. 


AUNT LUCIA’S LOCKET. 


4, Where is the brazen serpent mentioned in the 
New Testament ? 
5. How was it a type of Christ ? 
she married a rich English gentleman, and he is s 
| kind.” 
“If coming here will cure you, mother, I will never 


wish to go home again.” 
“Tt is only the good God who can make me well, 


| but the money your aunt and uncle have will give 


me the attention of good doctors and many other 
comforts, so we will hope.” 

And now I must tell you what Catterina and her 
They had large black eyes, black 


hair, and dark skins, like most Italians. They were 
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dressed in full dark-brown skirts coming to the ankle, 
white chemisettes with full white sleeves, bright 
crimson sashes round their waists, and on their 
heads white linen kerchiefs. In dress, and in every- 
thing, the little girl was the miniature of her mother. 
No one would have dreamed that the latter was not 
as well as her child; to look at her, indeed, she 
seemed the stronger of the two, for she was stouter 
and rosier, if anything, than her little girl. But 
Catterina had seen her mother several times in 
terrible fainting fits, and the doctor had told her 
that any day she might die quite suddenly. At first 
the poor little girl’s heart ached with fear, but lately 
her mother had seemed so much better that she 
thought the doctor must have made a mistake. 

When the faintings returned, however, Catterina 
was terribly frightened, and told the kind padre 
(clergyman) all her troubles. So he talked to her 
mother, and persuaded her to let him write and tell 
her sister in England about it. 

By the next mail came a letter, begging that the 
two would come and live with her, and see some 
clever English doctors. 

As anxiety for Catterina’s future greatly increased 
her mother’s illness, it was soon decided to accept her 
aunt’s kind invitation, and they took passage in the 
next vessel. The day after, as it was beautiful sum- 
mer weather, the two were sitting again on the deck, 
talking hopefully about their new life in the future; 
of the many things Catterina would be taught; of 
the sights they would see together; of the beautiful 
aunt Catterina had never seen, when the sudden, 
dreadful faintness again seized the poor woman. As 
the captain was the only cne on the vessel who 
understood Italian at all, the child rushed off to him. 
He sent the stewardess with medicine; and every- 
thing that was possible was done, but all was of 
no use—the poor woman was dead, and Catterina 
motherless ! 

Her grief and despair were terrible; no one could 
persuade her to swallow anything all day. How 
different everything seemed now without the one 
dear life friend! everything was taken at once. 

Catterina had never known brother or sister, and 
scarcely remembered her father ; but her dear mother 
had never allowed her to miss them; she had been 
her playmate, entering into all her childish pleasures 
with the glee of another child, and her teacher in all 
that was useful and good. 





No one could ever again 
be what that mother had been. 
gone ! 


And now she was 
And in all her sorrow and loneliness there 
was no one to say a word to her 
he came and 
what she was 


xcept the captain ; 
asked her where she was 
intending to do. Catterina told him 
that aunt Lucia would come and take her to her 


going, and 








home, for she never doubted that aunt Lucia would | 
! 


know her immediately. 


At last the white cliffs of Dover came in sight, and | 


all was hurry and bustle. 


Catterina trembled with ' 


excitement as the vessel glided nearer and nearer to 
the shore. Before the gangway had been placed 
between the pier and the vessel a man leaped aboard, 
and asked for the captain. The latter, the moment 
he heard the man’s message, after speaking to his 
mate, left in a great hurry. 


No one thought of the friendless child; and she, 
fully expecting to see her aunt waiting for her, 


passed unnoticed amongst the other passengers en 
to the pier. ‘Thoroughly bewildered, she stood for 
a few moments gazing irresolutely first one way and 
then the other, then walked a few steps, then stopped 
again, looking to see if any one seemed to be waiting 
for her. In afew moments all the passengers had 
taken their places in the train, or gone off the pier 
into the town. Gradually the people, who had been 
watching the arrival of the vessel from the upper 
pier, sauntered off, and Catterina was alone—alone 
and friendless in a foreign land! Past, present, 
future, seemed equally dark to the lonely little 
stranger, and leaning her head against the stone 
wall of the pier, she sobbed aloud in unrestrained 
misery and fear, 

“T say, young ’un, what’s up? what’s gone of 
your mother ?” 

Catterina started, and looked at the speaker. She 
saw, as soon as her tears allowed her to do so, an 
elderly man, dressed in a shabby velveteen coat, 
corduroy trousers, and a white hat very much on one 
side. Not that she noticed these details now, but 
she knew them well enough afterwards. 

As Catterina’s English vocabulary only consisted of, 
Yes,” “no,” “thank you,” “aunt Lucia,” “mother,” 
and “ please,’ conversation was difficult. She, how- 
ever, shook her head to express that she did not un- 
derstand, and then, looking wistfully at him with her 
great dark eyes, exclaimed, “ Please! aunt Lucia; 
dove (where) aunt Lucia?” 
again. 

“Well, to be sure! if I don’t think I’ve picked up 
something wallyble, and just in the nick of time too,” 


and then began crying 


murmured the man to himself. 
and see if we can find yer aunt 
her?” 

“ Aunt Lucia.” 

** All right, come along,” nodding encouragingly. 

Poor Catterina heard the word “aunt,” and be- 
lieved that this man had been sent for her. She did 
not like the look of him at all, but what was she to 
do? She eried bitterly when he took her away, for she 
wanted so to see her mother again, but as Jim Smith 


“ Come along o’ me, 
what do ye call 





would not wait, she was denied that sad pleasure. 
She thought it very odd that her aunt should have 
sent this strange man to meet her instead of coming 
herself, knew that had the cases been 
reversed, and her own dear mother had been expect- 
ing a niece and sister from abroad, nothing short of 


and she 


a personal welcome would have satisfied her. 
When they out of the train (for Jim was 
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taking her to London), Catterina, in the midst of her 
sorrow, was quite surprised at the ugly, dirty, narrow 
streets through which her companion took her, 
But there were more surprises in store for her yet. 
The little miserable, tumble-down tenement, which 
seemed to swarm with dirty children, was one; the 
room into which her silent but observant companion 
led her, was one ; and last, but by no means least of 
the surprises, was its occupant. She was very stout, 
very red-faced, and very dirty. 

“Why am I brought here?” thought the child, 
“that is not my aunt.” 

Instead of the beautiful and richly-dressed lady 
Catterina had heard her mother describe, there sat 
this woman—dirty, untidy, ill-tempered looking ; the 
child’s heart sank. 

“Why, who on hearth !——What’s hup now, Jim, 
I should like to know?” exclaimed the woman in no 
very dulcet tones. 

“Why, Nancy, this is your niece as I’ve brought 
home fur you to take care on,” replied Jim Smith, 
with a grin. 

“Get along with yer nonsense ! Stop foolin’, and 
tell me what’s hup,” replied Mrs, Smith, angrily. 

“ Why, I’m agoing to make a lady on yer, and 
this young un’s the cash,” replied Jim, with a 
mysterious air. 

“That’s just like yer with yer hideas,”’ cried 
Nancy, wrathfully, when he had explained; “a nice 
pig in a poke you’ve been and bought. What can a 
child like that do?” 

“Why, not overmuch, I dessay, but that’s no 
matter, it’s her looks and her costume as’ll draw, 
and then I goes to work.” 

“I always took yer fur a fool, Jim,” cried Nancy, 
contemplating “her master” with great contempt. 
“TI should like to know why Madermezelle ’Igh an’ 
Mighty shouldn’t work as well as the rest of us.” 

** Well, so she shall,” replied Jim, soothingly. “I 
was thinking of bindin’ her to the dancin’ business, 
she’d do well in the bally by-and-by, and then she 
might get into something better at the theayter, if 
I sees a opening for her. Who knows, praps we 
could make a singer of her! that’s most likely; it 
comes natural to them furriners, and they pay ’em 
well at them music ’alls, ye know.” 

“H’m! Why, Jim, you aint such a fool as you looks,” 
replied Nancy, musingly ; “try her,” she added. 

All this time Catterina had been standing there 
looking and listening, but all she could understand 
was that they were speaking of her. Poor Catterina 
had often heard of the wickedness of great cities, and 
all sorts of horrible fancies came crowding into her 
mind. But she had no money or anything valuable, 
and child though she was, she quite understood that 
most of the wickedness in the world had gain as its 
object. But then, again, what connection could her 
aunt have with such people as these? And again 


the mest horrible fears and fancies filled her mind, | 





especially as she noted the unfriendly accent of the 
woman. Perhaps it was all some strange mistake! 
Encouraged by this idea, Catterina turned to Jim, 
exclaiming, “My aunt! where my aunt Lucia?” 

“ Never fret, little un,” said Jim, in an insinuating 
tone, “you’re all right—all right!” he repeated, 
coming very close to her, and speaking very loudly, 
evidently thinking that he could make her under- 
stand better by doing so; “if you’re a good gal, but 
if yer troublesome, why then ye’d best look out, 
that’s all.” 

The unmistakably threatening tone in which 
the last words were uttered was not lost upon the 
listener ; she stood looking at him for a moment 
with a bewildered air, and then, scarcely knowing 
what she did, made a sudden rush for the door. 

“No, my gal, that you don’t!” exclaimed Nancy, 
catching her roughly by the arm, and interposing 
her own portly figure between the child and the 
door. ‘ Jest you give up that notion, or it’ll be wuss 
for yer; you’d like to be telling tales, I dare say, but 
we aint such fools as to let yer.” 

Catterina looked for a minute or two at her captors 
with an indignant blaze in her large black eyes, but 
fear, misery, and perplexity soon triumphed, and she 
burst into a fit of passionate sobbing. 

“Come, old woman, don’t frighten ’er,” said Jim, 
“she’s regler done up, yer know, and wants some 
vittles. ‘ Come on, young un,” he continued, giving 
her an encouraging nod; ‘come and ’ave a bit of 
vittles,” and dragging forward a broken chair, he 
placed her in it, and pushed her close to the table. 

(Zo be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

187. What passages in the book of Job illustrate 
the exceeding holiness of God ? 

188. St. Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, says, 
“TJ have fed you with milk, and not with meat ;” to 
what does he here refer ? 

189. Which of our blessed Lord’s ancestors dwelt 
at Bethlehem ? 

190. Two miracles are recorded in the Bible, as 
having been performed to pay a debt ; mention them. 

191. Who is it declares, “The love of money is 
the root of all evil” ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 544. 

176. When writing to Timothy (1 Tim. iii. 1—13). 

177. When He healed the woman with an issue of 
blood, and when, in the land of Gennesaret, they laid 
the sick in the streets, and besought Him that they 
might touch if it were but the border of His garment, 
and as many as touched it were made whole (Mark v. 
25—34, and vi. 56). 

178. Exodus xxxv. 25, 35. 

179. Luke ix. 58. 

180. Hosea xiii. 11. 

181. Luke xi. 29. 
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Did as angel-pinions unfold, 
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(Drawn by CHARLES GREEN.) 
THE COWSLIP GATHERERS 
YY %, H, was it a dream ? a sweet vision | That wafted me into a mist-land 
7) a % Of the bright joyous days of old, All gleaming with glittering hues, 
“5° When round me the soft winds of heaven Haif-sprung from the tints of the rainbow, 


Half-sprung from the diamond-stained dews. 
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I know not, but as I lay musing | 
*Neath the shade of the young budding trees, | 

The light laughing voices of children 
Came rippling by on the breeze. 


| 
And footsteps all noiseless drew near me, | 
And rosy lips greeting smiled, | 
And as the gay troep loitered by me | 
I seemed for a moment a child. | 


I had wandered with them to the uplands 
Where the golden cowslips grew, 

Where white-crowned were the hawthorn hedges, 
And fragrant the hyacinths blue ; 


I had heard the spring-birds singing 
A song in the hazel wood ; 

I had passed by the silent church-yard 
Where the old grey dial stood ; 


I had gathered the cowslips with them 
I had joined in their childish mirth ; 

I had tasted once more the freshness 
That is born of our mother earth. 





And I knew by the rosy taces, 
That a gleam of beauty had passed 
To the hearts of the careless children, 
That unto old age should last; 


That might fade in the day of battle, 
And be lost in the night of pain, 

But in years, far away from childhood, 
It would bloom back to life again. 


Then I knew that the scent of the cowslips 
Would rise like an incense sweet, 

And through the dark evening shadows, 
Gold blossoms would spring ’neath their fect. 


When childhood and age are creeping 
Aye closer together, till they 

Bridging o’er the mid-pathway are standing 
As one, at the close of day. 


Ah! was it the scent of the cowslips, 
Or was it the children’s voice? 
That I turned away from them weeping, 
Though Nature smiled forth—* Rejoice !” 
JULIA GODDARD. 


THEIR SUMMER DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “ THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “‘ ACROSS THE 


PLAIN,” ETC., 






<I CHAPTER XI.—“SHE’S ONLY A CHILD.” 
Go| ND when the Wednesday evening came 
Ch George Milward lothfully got into his 
evening clothes, which for many and 
many a month had been left in their 
resting-place undisturbed save for the 
hte and shaking occasionally given them 
by his careful housekeeper, and he betook 
himself once more to Devonshire Place, where 
he found eleven other persons assembled for dinner, 
and had the honour of taking down his triumphant 
hostess. They were mostly interesting people; and he 
was amused in spite of himself. Mrs. Parsons did not 
over-weight her dinners with her family, and neither 
Philip nor Frank were present; “they so much re- 
gretted being obliged to be absent, but they would be 
home in the evening,” their mother told Milward, and 
so Anna, the elder daughter, was the only representa- 
tive of the second generation of Parsons. A faded- 
looking woman was Anna Parsons; shehad been pretty, 
but only in her extreme youth, and there was a dis- 
appointed, almost sour expression, on her face that 
repelled George Milward and yet interested him. 
Next to her was a well-known doctor, to whom 
she was intent on talking, and who was intent on 
eating his dinner. Mrs, Parsons was beaming. She 
had caught her lion. How that woman loved lions, 
and how she laboured to catch them! She was 
Clever, and yet not intellectual ; and, as before re- 










ETC., ETC. 


; marked, surprisingly wanting in tact, and yet she was 


indefatigable in her efforts to get clever and well- 
known people to her house. She spared no pains, 
no means to accomplish this end, and by dint of hard 
work she managed well; people liked good dinners or 
pleasant evenings, and gradually it became a house 
where they were sure to meet others they wanted to 
see, and so the Wednesdays at the Parsons’ became 
an institution, 

But George Milward tired of the evening. Mrs. 
Parsons had not the knack of leaving people alone 
enough, and introduced him to some one every five 
minutes, and so at last he bethought himself of the 
little room, in which no doubt Elizabeth was sitting. 
He went up to Philip, who was standing near the 
chair of the pretty fair girl who had been there 
before, but was saying nothing, only listening, while 
she talked to some one else, and asked, “Do you 
think I might find my way to the little room we 
invaded the other day, and have a quict ten 
minutes?” 

“Do,” said his friend, simply ; and he went. 

“Come in,” said the fresh young voice; and he 
entered, with a feeling of rest and pleasure, for, 
sitting over the fire in the cosy peaceful little room, 
was Elizabeth. What a relief it was to get away 
from the crowded noisy drawing-room to this little 
nook, and to this fair-haired child, who in her simple 
morning dress sat reading, and who looked up with 
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a joyful face as he entered. ‘I have been hoping 
all the evening you would come,” she said; “and I 
was afraid you wouldn’t at last.” 

“«« Why, it is not much more than half-past nine!” 

“T know; but I go to bed at ten, and I got my 
German exercises done early in case you came.” 

What a child she was, he thought. 

“Do you go to school ?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered, “but I have lessons twice a 
week, all the rest of the time I do pretty much as I 
like; which is so nice,” she added. 

““ Most people think it nice to do as they like,” he 
laughed, 

“ But they seldom do.” 

“ That’s true enough, and a profound remark,” he 
answered. ‘‘ How is the sunshiny picture getting 
on?” and they fell to talking about art, and he gave 
her some general hints for study in a careless way, 
but which were likely to be useful to her; and then 
the clock struck ten, and he rose to go. 

“T wanted to ask you something,” she said, and 
rose too. “Oh, I know—why don’t you go te church 
on Sunday?” for he had before told her that he 
seldom did go. 

He laughed; a laugh that begun wearily, and 
ended wearily. 

“T don’t know. 
he asked. 

“Oh, don’t!” she said, earnestly clasping her hands 
together. 

‘Shall I come next Sunday, and go with you?” 

“Yes, if you like; only pray don’t talk about it 
in that way again.” 

* * # * 

“What a dear little child she is!” he said to 
himself, as he went home that night. “And 
quite a child too. How I hate women!” he added, 
savagely; and then he thought—‘“I should like to 
teach her to draw better, poor little girl. It would 
please her so, and make us firm friends. What a 
blessing it is she is such a child !” 

“Ts your friend Mr. Milward rich?” asked Mrs. 
Parsons of her eldest son that night, for no apparent 


Do you think it is necessary?” 


reason. 
“Ves,” 


words. 


was the answer. Philip never wasted 


“YT wish you would remember, Philip,” put in his 


father, angrily, “that Miss Carr has not a penny, | 


and that I entirely disapprove of the marked atten- 
tions you pay her.” 





CHAPTER XII.—AFTER THREE YEARS. 
THREE years later! What a long uneventful three 
years they seemed to Marie May as she sat in the 
spring sunshine drearily thinking them over! “Such 
a long time,” she said to herself, with the impatient 
restlessness of youth, Why is it that when the years 
are young with us they each march by slowly, and as 











time puts a heavier burden of age upon our shoulders 
they seem almost to fly our presence, and to be gone 
before we have unfolded our sluggard hands, and 
realised that they were here, giving us a chance to 
sow for the reaping time of the great Hereafter? Is 
it that in youth we have no thought of sowing, no 
wish beyond enjoyment of the golden hours, and that 
shame-faced Time lingers, loth to see us let pass the 
opportunity which, “though we’d give our lives for 
it, will never come again” ? 

Marie May was thinking of Westbrook, as she 
looked aimlessly out of window that sunny afternoon. 
It seemed a long, long time since she saw its running 
brooks and green fields, and all its beautiful shady 
trees, and yet she remembered them as vividly as if 
she had only left them yesterday. That visit, which 
she had consented so grudgingly to pay, had been 
the Arcadia of her life—the sweetest, purest period 
—to which she had looked wistfully back many 
and many a time since. But it was not unalloyed 
pleasure, for there was always the remembrance 
of her conduct to Charles Freeman to haunt the 
memory of the last days she spent in what now 
seemed to her memory “the greenest of the green 
earth’s nooks.” She always hurried over those days 
in thought; and, as time went on, became more and 
more ashamed of them. It was not that even yet she 
had learnt to understand what had been the intensity 
of his feeling for her, and what the bitterness she had 
thrust upon him; butit was that she felt that allthrough 
the matter her conduct had been mean and untruth- 
ful; and though Marie May was not now—and per- 
haps never would be—a really truthful girl, she yet 
disliked above all things to contemplate what might be 
called the shady side of her own character. There was 
another thing too—in all the days that had passed 
since she left Westbrook there had come to her no love 
to replace that which she threw away. Charles Free- 
man still stood alone in her memory as the solitary 
hero in the one romance of her life. Admiration she 
gained everywhere, and took as a matter of course; for 
time only added to her beauty as yet, and perhaps the 
utter loneliness of her inner life—vain and narrow and 
selfish as that inner life chiefly was—had sobered 
and softened her expression a little, and given her 
a half-thoughtful look at times, that often went far 
to obviate what she knew was the flaw in her own 
appearance and manners—i.c., that she was not 
a gentlewoman. Yes, that was it: she might be 
called a beautiful woman, and a dashing, and even 
an elegant one, but still there was the want of ease, 
the self-consciousness, sometimes the faulty accen- 
tuation, the peculiar tone of the voice, the anxious 
care not to do anything that was vulgar or out of 
place, because she dared not risk the construction 
that would be put on every trivial action, which all 
betrayed that Marie May was not a lady. And, 
oh! she would have given so much to have been 
Somehow there was a great longing in 





one, 
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her heart to love, and to be loved by a man she | “ liked a girl who knew how to show a fellow to the 
knew her head would admire and approve, as well | right about.” 
as to whom her heart would respond; that was Mrs. May had altered still less than her husband. 
what she wanted; she fancied it was a great and | She was apt to get even a little redder in the 
noble nature for whose love she would have given | face than formerly. She toiled at her daughter's 
so much, but it was simply a man beyond her own | clothes as diligently as ever; but was angry that 
station—a gentleman, who spoke, and looked, and | before this she had not made some amazingly grand 
talked like one. There had—from his intensity of | match; and was given to remark as much. The 
feeling towards her, as well as in the unselfishness | only satisfaction was that as yet the Carrs were 
of his nature, which had shone through all he did and | still unmarried, but this consolation was about to be 
said—been something great in Charles Freeman’s | snatched from her. She was prouder than ever of her 
feeling for her, and this was why she looked back on | son, and thought his wit only burned brighter as time 
it half regretfully, and very gratefully. It was astep | went on. That laudable young man had certainly not 
in the direction towards what she wanted, for feeling | improved. He had had at least half a dozen situa- 
that is pure is only of one grade, and is the same in | tions during the last three years, from all of which 
gentle and simple. If that love would only come | he had been dismissed; each time there had been a 
again, clothed with a different man, who would lift | quarrel with his father, and, after a long period, he 
her out of her own station, and place her in the only | had been sulkily forgiven, and another situation 
one which she felt would satisfy her! But the hero | found for him. But Mr. May was getting tired of 
never seemed to appear. it, and had a design which his wife little suspected— 
The years that had passed had been just suchas one | i.e., that of getting his son abroad; but of that Mr. 
would expect the years of Marie’s life, with her sur- | Freddy, with his muddy boots, and comic songs, and 
roundings, would be. Her father had grown richer, | graceless ways, had no suspicion, He, too, was of 
but otherwise was unchanged. He was, perhaps, a | opinion that Marie ought to have been married ere 
little more given to loosening his purse-strings, save | this, and thought proper to remonstrate with her on 
in the matter of finery, that he considered greater | that same spring day on which, as we have said, 
waste of money than ever, and he systematically | Marie sat thinking about the past three years of her 
took his wife and daughter, and sometimes even his | life. Perhaps it was that consolation, which it has 
son (when he could get away), once a year to a | just been hinted had been snatched from Mrs. May, 
bathing place. A good crowded noisy watering place, | that had made her so thoughtful—.e., the news that 
where there were street minstrels and brass bands, | one of the Carrs was engaged, and about to be mar- 
and assembly rooms with nigger concerts, and where | ried almost immediately. 


he took rooms facing the sea, or lived at an hotel ** Polly, when are you guing to pick up a lord, and 
and ate the fat of the land, and hired shabby open | marry him for the honour and glory of your family?” 
flies, and patronised bazaars—that was what he liked, « Never,” she answered, scornfully. 

and what he did. Marie always got together becoming “ But, my dear girl, you really ought. Consider 


garments, and showed herself faultlessly arrayed | the feelings of your family, consider the pains you 
(according to her own idea) on the promenade, and | have taken all these years that we should not disgrace 
was pleased with the rude stares of admiring cock- | you, and if it is right that all our hopes should be 
neys, and felt an utter contempt for them. Mr. May | disappointed.” 

was as fond and proud of his daughter as ever; but *Tcan’t think why you did not catch this Mr. 
he knew she was secretly ashamed of him, and he | Parsons instead of Alice Carr,” said Mrs. May; “ you 
resented it sometimes, He was as determined still | must have met him at their house.” 

to keep her unmarried as long as possible, there- “ Of course I did, but he preferred Alice, and did 
fore he was rather glad that, much as she was ad- | not give me the chance; not that I should have 
mired, offers of marriage did not arrive by every | taken it,” she added. 





post. To be sure, once, with the perversity of man- “Sour grapes?” said Fred. 

kind, he took it into his head to advocate the cause “No, not sour grapes,” she said, tossing her head. 
of young Worsall, the son of old Worsall, who had a “Ts he well off ?”’ 

large retail establishment close to the Poultry. But “T believe so, but his people made a great fuss.” 
young Worsall was a youth with a round smiling | ‘I don’t wonder. A girl without a penny and mv 


face and curly hair, and wore shining clothes, and | _ education,” said Mrs. May. ‘‘See the money that’s 
talked about young ladies he had met at parties, who | been spent on your being taught music!” 


had admired him and found him irresponsive; and | “They ’d have made a greater fuss if she hadn't 
said he meant to dress his wife, when he got one, like | been a lady,” said Marie. 

a lady, and keep a trap, and let her drive him to and “No doubt,” said Fred. ‘I dare say they would 
from business; and Marie treated him with scorn, | have objected to you, for instance.” 

and her father pretended to be angry, and secretly **T dare say they would,” she said, simply. 


was pleased. It showed her pluck; he said he “ Well, Marie,” said her mother, ‘if they ask you 
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to the wedding I hope you’ll pick up some one. It’s 
quite time you did, and I’m sure no expense has been 
spared with you, and there’s sure to be a lot of Mr. 
Parsons’ grand friends at the wedding, and I don’t see, 
after all our kindness, the Carrs can leave you out.” 


} 


Marie made no answer, but quietly left them, and 
made her way up-stairs to her own room, and sat 
down and cried bitterly, and once more thought of 
the happy days at Westbrook. 

(To be continued.) 








CHRIST AT 


THE DOOR. 


BY THE REV. GEO. A, CHADWICK, B.D., PREBENDARY OF ARMAGH CATHEDRAL; AND RECTOR OF ARMAGH. 


* Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man hear 


story, could see Christ lay down all His 
glory, as a king lays aside his robes, 
and leave the bosom of His father to 
become an infant in a human mother’s 
arms, surely this,he would say, must melt the hardest 
heart. If he could then see this Lord of all the 
worlds labouring at an humble trade, instructing 
lowly peasants, and enduring the ingratitude and 
contradiction of sinners against Himself, yet never 
irritated, never wearied out, he would think that 
more could scarcely be done to recall the wanderer 
and the rebel. Further, if he then saw Him sold 
by His friends, forsworn by His enemies, hung up 
between heaven and earth to die, would it not seem 
that love had exhausted all its resources in the 
agony and bloody sweat, the cross and passion, 
the precious death and burial of the Prince of Life ? 

But if you told him that death itself had not 
estranged this Lover of our souls, that He rose 
again only to devote His new life to our cause, and 
ever lives amid the anthems of all angels, to 
make intercession for us, appearing now in the 
presence of God for us, would we not say that at 
last no more was possible, and enough was done 
to break down the rebellion of the world ? 

No, all this would not have been enough; all 
this loving-kindness by itself would never have 
brought us back to God, and therefore there is 
revealed to us another aspect of the many-sided 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

If He had waited, even after all this love, for us to 
call upon Him, and supplicate, and humble our- 
selves, He would have waited in vain; therefore 
He humbles Himself, He supplicates, He knocks. 





Scarcely have the angels ceased to cry, “ Lift up | 


your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up ye ever- 
lasting doors, and the King of Glory shall come in” 
—scarcely are heaven and the heaven of heavens 
laid open to His tread, when this King of Glory 
condescends to stand at lowly doors, doors of pol- 
luted mansions, and asks admission there, and 
waits, if at last they may admit Him. 

No miracle of our Saviour’s life on earth is more 
transcendant than this incessant miracle of His 
patience. 


my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me.”—REv. iii, 20. 











Let us consider, first, Christ’s endeavours to 
gain admission ; secondly, our duty towards Him; 
and thirdly, the promise to those who open. 

1. Three proofs are given of our Saviour’s desire 
to enter. He knocks; He calls out, so that we may 
hear His voice; and He waits, standing at the door. 

A knock only tells us that some one witout our 
own door has an errand of business or pleasure to 
us; it is not itself a definite message, but only the 
vague summons of the outside world. It answers 
to all those sad or sweet thoughts, wishes, feelings, 
presentiments, alarms, borne in upen us from the 
spirit-land, all those troubles and bereavements 
which impress us with our weakness and depen- 
dence, and all those public calamities which 
proclaim aloud that there is a God that judgeth 
in the earth. 

We have heard this knocking at midnight, as we 
lay awake, and thought of our best successes, our 
most treasured prizes, and behold they were 
vanity and vexation of spirit, our idols were wood 
and stone, our soul was aware of its emptiness, 
and demanded some satisfaction. What was it 
we needed? We knew there could be a response 
to our poverty-stricken longings, hope always sur- 
vived the wreck of old experiences, for He who 
offers to sell us fine gold that we may be rich was 
knocking at our door. God approaches us in the 
failure of the world. 

We have heard his knock, as we listened to the 
rushing wind, or gazed on purple mountain and 
gleaming sea, and thought of our blindness and 
smallness in the face of this mysterious majesty. 
God appeals to us in Nature. 

And oh, we have heard one knocking at our 
door, when a dear one sickened ; when the earth, 
falling upon the coffin-lid, smote heavier and hol- 
lower still upon our re-echoing heart; when we 
felt, If there is no deeper meaning in my life than I 
have found yet, then love itself is a mockery, like 
all the rest, and, indeed, the most ghastly mockery 
of them all. God seeks admission to our hearts - 
in sorrow. 

Yes, whenever the dulness of our shallow lives is 
broken in upon, whenever we know that some one 


'or something other and greater than ourself is 
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close to us, there He is knocking, knocking; the 
Hiernal is beating on the doors of time. 

And most of all, when guilty pleasure has grown 
bitter upon our lips, when the weight of sin, 
deadly and chill as mid-winter, has frozen the river 
of the water of our life to ice, or when death and 
eternity have awed us, because judgment is there, 
surely the High and Holy One knocks then at 
the iron door of conscience. 

But it is not enough toknock. The mere know- 
ledge that God is near would alarm rather than 
encourage us, the sound of the other world would 
be terrible if it were alone. The cruel offerings 
of heathenism mean, Take anything, and spare 
me; and they testify therefore to the terror 
with which man shrinks, like a guilty thing sur- 
prised, when the Infinite is felt to draw nigh. At 
so loud and startling a summons one is more likely 
to lock and bar the door than to open it, and the 
cry of Peter finds an echo in all guilty hearts, 
“Depart from me, for [ama sinful man, O Lord!” 

Therefore Christ, having roused our slumbering 
attention, speaks, “If any man will hear My voice,”’ 
He says; and surely this answers to all the means 
of grace, and everything which tells us how good 
and gracious a being is He who would fain come in. 
Iam not yet the judge, He says, but the advocate, 
not the avenger but the Saviour; I come not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them. 

He speaks in Holy Scripture, which is able to 
make us wise unto salvation, protesting that He 
desireth not the death of a sinner, beseeching us 
to be reconciled to God. 

He speaks in the remembrance of our baptism, 
proclaiming that He will, “ for His part, most 
surely keep and perform ” the promise to embrace 
us in the arms of His mercy, and give us share 
in His death unto sin once, and in His new life 
unto God. Do you never think what a message is 
spoken every time your Christian name is named? 

He speaks when the table of the Lord is spread, 
proclaiming that His errand is to bring life, un- 
bought, ungrudged; to become the very bread of 
the soul, the very life-blood in our veins. 

He speaks in every sacred recollection of those 
who advised us long since—the minister perhaps 
who saw no fruit of his labour; or the mother, 
who laid her hand upon our head in the old time, 
long ago, and prayed God to make her child holy. 

He speaks in the sacred and melting story of 
His earthly life, in all its tenderness, all its grief, 
all its power, from His grave hewn in the rock, 
and from the throne of heaven, in agitated words, 
“My soul is exceeding sorrowful;” and in royal 
tones, “To him that overcometh will I give to 
sit upon my throne; ” in every pathetic and every 
august word and deed which echoes through all 
ages and all hearts, He appeals, “Open, open, 
unto ME; it is I, be not afraid.” 





But perhaps you do not hear Him speak. 
There are hard and dull times when men seem 
to hear nothing high nor holy ; nothing appeals 
to them but the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
And they think, “I cannot be religious now; I 
must wait for a new impulse, for the door to be 
smitten again, or the words of Jesus to thrill my 
soul; then I will hope for better things; but 
meantime I am without hope and without help.” 
But no, Jesus is standing at your door still; He is 
always there, even in those intervals when He 
neither knocks nor calls aloud. 

Beyond doubt, there is allusion in our text to 
the lament of the bride in the Old Testament, 
“It is the voice of my beloved that knocketh, 
saying, Open to me for my head is filled 
with dew, and my locks with the drops of the 
night. . . - I opened to my beloved, but my 
beloved had withdrawn himself and was gone; my 
soul failed when he spake ; I sought him, but I 
could not find him; I called him, but he gave me 
no answer.” 

So it was in the by-gone dispensation, when upon 
the whole holy men sought rather than enjoyed the 
immediate and abiding intercourse now given us by 
the Spirit. But now Christ says, “I withdraw 
Myself from none; behold I stand; if any man will 
hear My voice, and open the door, I will come in.” 

Andis it not wonderful love which thus lingers, 
reluctant to withdraw, after so many and such 
vain appeals as Christ himself has made to us ? 

Yes, Christ; and this is the true marvel in it all. 

If some one were thus to knock who had once 
nursed you in illness until his own face grew 
haggard with sleepless vigils, the world would 
cry shame at your leaving him unwelcomed for 
an hour. But Christ’s visage was more marred 
than that of any man for you. If a conqueror, 
a hero, came, the world would laugh at your stu- 
pidity in not hastening to receive him. But hereis 
the Conqueror of Death, the Deliverer of mankind. 
If some awful spirit from another world were at 
your door, you would tremble at the insolence of 
trifling with his call. But the angels hasten at 
Christ’s nod, they fall prostrate before Christ’s 
throne ; and yet it is Christ who says, “ Behold, 
I stand. Iknock. If any man will hear My voice 
I will come in!” 

II. Look for a brief moment at our duty to our 
waiting Lord. ‘‘Hear My voice, and open the 
door;” that is all He asks of any one. 

You may hear Him or not, it seems, just as you 
please. Perhaps the honied voice of enjoyments, 
themselves innocent enough, is singing you to 
sleep, or the serpent of temptation hisses at your 
ear, or the trumpet of ambition fills your soul, or 
the whole chorus of appetites and passions resounds 
there like the crying of wolves, or perhaps apathy 
and long neglect have stopped your ear with wool; 
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but listen, only listen, and the still small voice of 
your Lord will float over all discords like music over 
the waves, and pierce through all obstructions, as 
when He called the very dead long ago, the spirit 
heard Him in the silent place of shades, and the 
ear that was filled with dust heard Him in the 
sepulchre, and quickened with new life, and came 
forth, although bound hand and foot. 

And open the door. Some hear, but fearing to 
relapse, they set themselves to bind the strong 
man within them, or to blunt his weapons, before 
they admit the Stronger. But that is impossible; 

,you can do nothing but admit your lawful Prince, 
who will Himself bind the usurper, and reclaim His 
own abode, if only you draw back the bolt for Him. 

Others hear, but are ashamed to let Christ in 
until they have made themselves a little worthier. 
As if you can do that! Christ is not to be left 
waiting while you sweep and garnish all your 
house; give Him at once a hearty welcome, and 
the place He enters will become a temple. Others 
are waiting for a crisis, some effectual call, with- 
out which they fancy that nothing can be done. 
In plain English, they will not open the door for 
Christ until He first breaks it open for Himself. 
But He will not use violence ; He will stand and 
wait still. 

But now cease to block the way ; let unbelief no 
longer obstruct the entrance; let the doors of 
your will turn upon their hinges, and He will not 
delay, swiftly and surely He will come in. 

III. Lastly, He promises to sup with us, and we 
with Him. 
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@—< CHAPTER XXIII. 
| THE SUPPER AT THE MILL. 
O you leave me for this village 
~ festival, my dear Frank?” 

asked Mrs. Firman of her 
son on the evening of Mark and 
Janey’s return. 

“T have promised to accom- 
pany Miss Martha, mother,” 
was the reply. 

“You stayed longer than you intended 
the other evening. Is the miller’s daughter 
so great an attraction? I see so little of 
\ you that I cannot help feeling jealous.” 

Mrs. Firman was knitting some deli- 
cataly coloured wools into a baby’s sock as she spoke. 

She glanced up at her son, whose brows contracted 
slightly as he replied. 


“Yes. mother, she is an attraction. As I told you 


| said. 


He will not abolish the conditions of our earthly 
life, nor sweep away all its lowly furnishing and 
humble fare, but will Himself take share in these 
and sup with us, as with the apostles after the 
resurrection, saying to them, “ Have ye any 
meat?” eating a fragment of broiled fish and a 
honeycomb; known of others, in breaking of 
bread, and saying yet again, “ Bring of the fish 
that ye have now caught.” Yes, the roof may be 
lowly and the chamber meai, but the lustre of His 
presence will illumine it, the gems on His crown 
will make it splendid, and if sorrow bids us to eat 
with bitter herbs, yet the bitterness that He shares 
will be that of a sanctified Paschal feast; and dry 
bread will become sanctified and sacramental fare 
if Jesus eats it with us, according to His promise, 
“T will sup with you.” Then the cares, and toils, 
and wants, and battles of life will no longer be its 
deepest reality; life will be a supper to the heart 
where the Saviour is a guest, and tranquil and 
calm will be the meal, for He who taught His dis- 
ciples, entering at a door, to say, “ Peace be unto 
this house,” will surely speak the same words 
Himself, being a very Prince of Peace. 

And we shall also sup with Him. That promise 
begins to be fulfilled on earth whenever a spiritual 
gift or gladness is poured into the soul; but tongue 
cannot tell, ear hath not heard, the fulness of its 
meaning. 

Let us only say, blessed are they that shall 
eat bread in the kingdom of God! happy they 
who shall sit down at the marriage supper of the 
: Lamb! 





DAUGHTER. 


“THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 

by letter, when I mentioned Mr. Gay’s hospitable 
intentions towards you, I find her the brightest, 
sweetest, most innocent, and yet the most sensible 
girl I ever saw.” 

“Enough, enough, Frank!” said Mrs. Firman, 
| witha slight shrug of the shoulders, and an almost 
| imperceptible expression of displeasure. “I fear 
| you are in love at last. But have you considered 
| that a miller—well—a miller is, at best—a miller 
| —a sort of superior wholesale seller of flour. We 
are poor, but we are at least of gentle birth.” 

Frank smiled as he laid his hand on his mother’s 
shoulder. “That is all the difference, mother,” he 
“You see, it is in degree, not kind. Your 
wholesale man is the merchant, your retail the trades- 
man. I wonder which my mother is in the sale of 
those pretty socks she is knitting ?” 

“Neither, Frank. You know that a friend dis- 





poses of them for me,” said Mrs. Firman, colouring. 
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“No offence, mother. I acknowledge the ladyhood 
in you and Jerusha, But is it impossible to admire, 
or even to love, without the vulgar tax of questions 
and jests? Ido not mean yours, for you have the 
right, but such as vex one when anything beyond 
pleasant intercourse is impossible. May one not 
admire purity and nature without being expected to 
marry them ?” 

“The question is difficult, Frank. Young people 
sometimes get unconsciously entangled. The miller’s 
daughter may be all you think her, yet not a suitable 
wife for a gentleman.” 

“Wife, mother! As if I could ever marry! 
Thanks to your perseverance, I got into the navy; 
thanks to the cessation of war I was drafted into 
the coast-guard. I wish I was on ship-board again.” 

“Oh, Frank! And you accepted the change to 
help me!” interrupted Mrs. Firman. “ Your prize- 
money is already more than your pay, and I seem 
to see my way to respectable lodgings, thanks to you.” 

“All right, mother. If you are happy I am 
contented,” said Firman, cheerfully; “but you 
must try not to ‘feed my flame,’ by talking of 
Jerusha. You know opposition is a fan to love.” 

Mrs. Firman knew that her son was a man of 
decision, and had no intention of overtly opposing 
him. Still she feared that once really attached to a 
girl it might be for ever. Setting aside such in- 
equality of position as might exist between him and 
Jerusha, she was mainly dependent on him herself. 
She had sacrificed her small income to make a gen- 
tleman of him, and place and maintain him in the 
royal navy, and now she had scarcely any personal 
property. She was either too delicate or too proud 
to seek employment publicly, and the sale of such 
fancy articles as she could manufacture privately 
was precarious, and brought her in, at best, but a 
few annual pounds. Her love for her son was ab- 
sorbing, and he returned it; but she was jealous of 
any rival, while he was thankful that she should find 
friends. Having been separated from him while he 
was on board ship, it was now her object to be near 
him. Indeed she had for many years changed her 
abode to such ports as he was likely to visit. She 
would really have preferred residing with him at 
Muchsandy, but this appeared to him impossible. 
However, as Beachton was within his rounds, she 
was happy to be at the villa, and dreaded the time 
when she must move to more inland Woolleysheep- 
fold. She liked Miss Martha, and accepted her hos- 
pitality as it was meant, making daily protestations 
concerning removal; but she was not well, and good- 
hearted Miss Martha would not hear of a change 
until a certain cough and debility had been relieved 
and strengthened by draughts of fresh milk, and 
other farm-yard dainties. 

When Miss Martha came in with her walking 
things on she gave peremptory orders concerning 
Mrs. Firman’s supper, and told Frank that they 





should be late for theirs if they did not make 
haste. 

“ Then I shall not see you again to-night, Frank,” 
said Mrs. Firman, rising to embrace her son. 

“You two are like lovers, billing and cooing,” 
said Miss Martha, “ we shall have enough of that 
to-night unless the turtles are tired already.” 

She and Frank set out for the mill. He took the 
opportunity of thanking her for her kindness to his 
mother, and begging her not to inconvenience herself 
by detaining her any longer. 

“Never put myself to inconvenience for anybody. 
If I can accommodate a friend by pleasing myself I 
am glad to doit. Now, your mother just suits me, 
because she keeps my parlour aired, and never in- 
terferes with any other part of the house. Let her 
stay till I’m tired of her, like a sensible young man, 
or till she’s tired of me, which is more probable. 
Between you and me and the gate-post she wants 
care and a little feedin’ up. That’s what I’m used 
to. Famous for my plump poultry.” 

“ But, Miss Hasluck, we are strangers; and do not 
like to intrude,” began Firman, which caused Miss 
Martha to walk so fast that further conversation was 
impossible. They were both breathless when they 
reached the mill. 

“Never saw such a young man in my life,” she 
cried, as Jerusha came to receive her bonnet and 
cloak. ‘ He’s nearly walked me off my legs.” 

In spite of himself Frank’s manner was influenced 
by his mother’s warning, and his greeting of Jerusha 
was less eager than usual, though he thought he had 
never seen any one look so charming. She was 
dressed in the silver-grey silk of the wedding, with 
the pink adornments, and Janey had tied up her 
“bonny brown hair,” not with “a bunch of blue 
ribbon,” but pink. As to Janey, she was more of a 
snowdrop than ever in her white dress, worn at the 
request of Mark, who was proud of his slender lady- 
like bride. They were seated nigh each other when 
Miss Martha rustled into the cheerful room. Captain 
Bowles was there also, and Mr. Manners (Mr. Worth- 
ington’s curate), and a few other friends of no mo- 
ment to this story. The large parlour, with its 
pictures, gilded books, and old china, looked cheerful 
and handsome in the light of a blazing fire and plenty 
of candles; and Mr. Gay looked as cheerful and hand- 
some as they. He greeted Miss Martha and Firman 
heartily. The former was magnificent in some rich 
brocade, and a cap with even larger wings than 
usual, 

She walked straight to Janey, who shrunk slightly, 
not knowing what her reception might be. Mark 
stood by her protectingly, his handsome face defiant ; 
and large, round, portly Captain Bowles moved un- 
easily, as he also got up from his chair. 

“Bless me! one would think I was a bristling por- 
cupine,” exclaimed Miss Martha, looking from one to 
the other. ‘Never could understand why Shakspeare 
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“They were soon on their homeward way.”—p. 5 
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called him fret/ul. 


Porcupines don’t fret, for they ’ve | Beachton for the remainder of his life, and be a use- 


the best of it; no more do I, for I’ve the best of | ful member of society. But even while he gave out 


it—unmarried women have, cap’en, whatever you 
may choose to say. I take it you’re all offended 
with me because I don’t countenance matrimony. 
Wish you joy all the same, Mark and Janey. And 
now that’s over.” 

So saying, Miss Martha patted her niece on the 
shoulder, and looked her over with an emphatic 
«humph!” 

Janey drew back, and Mark appeared more like a 
‘bristling porcupine ” than Miss Martha. 

The wedding-feast was laid in the hall, and was a 
triumph of Jerusha’s housekeeping and management. 
All adjourned to it at once. It was not the fashion 
at Beachton to separate man and wife, so Mark 
and Janey led the way, and occupied the posts of 
honour, side by side. It was customary in that 
primitive hamlet, at Lharvest-homes and other festi- 
vities, for married couples to sit together a whole 


evening; and as a rule, they did not tire of one 
another. Mark knew, therefore, when he married, 


what would be expected of him, and that he must 
not grow weary of Janey. In spite of Miss Martha’s 
strong-minded opinions, she was placed between Mr. 
Gay and Captain Bowles at supper, while Jerusha, 
who headed her table, had the lieutenant on her left 
and the curate on her right . 

It was a merry meal, and every one’s “bristles ” 
were drawn in. Mark was the gayest of the party, 
and Janey laughed at all his jests. Had Mrs. Firman 
seen Jerusha she must have agreed with her son in 
his opinion of her, for never did dainty dame do the 
honours more gracefully. Her dimples were in full 
play, and she had an answer ready for every compli- 
ment. But Firman did not compliment, though he 
was continually thinking that she was superior, not 
inferior to himself. 

Mr. Gay had not forgotten his more indigent 
neighbours, but had provided a feast in the kitchen 
as well, so that the wedding, so inauspiciously begun, 
might be blessed by the prayers of the poor. 

“You will go and see my mother when she is 
alone, Miss Gay?” said Firman, resolved to bring 
them together. 

“ Certainly, if she would like to see me,” replied 
Jerusha. ‘“ But cousin Martha says she dislikes 
company.” 

“You have not paid me a visit yet,” interrupted 
Captain Bowles, addressing Firman. “Old men go 
for nothing, eh, Miss Martha ?” 

“They don’t think so, anyhow. The humbler they 
seem the vainer they are,” returned the enemy. 

«And the plainer,” suggested the miller. 

“ Fiddlededee !”’ said Miss Martha. 

The supper lasted a long time, and when it was 
over, and many good wishes had been spoken, Mark 
made a speech which delighted his good father, the 
gist of which was that he hoped to settle down at 





this sentiment his eyes were roving, as if typical of 
his unstable mind. He repeated it, however, in the 
kitchen, whither he and Janey went, and was much 
cheered. But even there his previous life followed 
him in the persons of Levi and Job Tuck, and other 
of his former accomplices. Still, he meant what he 
said, and we must hope he will adhere to it. 

The evening ended in the parlour, with innocent 
songs and mirthful games. Jerusha sang a south 
country ballad, Firman a sailor’s ditty; and, in 
spite of the lonely lady at the villa, the “dangerous 
sentiment” sank deeper and deeper into the hearts 
of these young people 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
“TU-WHIT! TU-wHIT!” 

Ir was natural and proper that Miss Martha should 
also give a party in honour of the marriage, and, 
although she pooh-poohed what she called “the pro- 
prieties” in a general way, on this occasion she 
humoured them. Hers was a dinner-party, and she 
resolved to show Mrs. Firman what she was capable 
ofin that line. She had already discovered the pride 
that lurked beneath her guest’s apparent humility, 
and that she objected to her son’s visits to the mill. 
She, therefore, lost no opportunity of pouring into 
that lady’s ear stories of the miller’s wealth and im- 
portance. She assured her that he was not only a 
man of substance, but of influence, and that he had re- 
ceived a good education. She told her that Jerusha’s 
mother had been a governess in Squire Worthington’s 
family, and that she had instructed her daughter her- 
self until her death, which happened when Jerusha 
was twelve years of age. She descanted on her 
favourite’s cleverness, love of reading, appreciation of 
Nature, and, above all, her excellent disposition and 
warmth of heart. In short, she overstepped her 
mark, and aroused rather than allayed Mrs, Firman’s 
fears ; for if all this were true it was still more likely 
that she should lose Frank, and thus be thrice 
widowed—for she had been twice married. Not that 
Mrs. Firman told Miss Martha this. She was, on 
the contrary, so reticent that her hostess knew no 
more of her history when she had been a month in 
her house than when she entered it. Nevertheless, 
she had been blessed with two husbands, and Frank 
was the offspring of the second marriage. What was 
more remarkable still, Frank had never heard of the 
first marriage. Mrs. Firman was that miracle in 
woman, one who could keep her own secrets. Were 
there more such there would be less scandal in the 
world ; though she was, perhaps, a shade too reserved 
for her son’s happiness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Worthington honoured Miss Martha’s 
dinner with their rectorial presence, together with 
the friends who were at Mr. Gay’s supper; and it 
was this genteel addition to the company, and a 
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desire to see Captain Bowles, which induced Mrs. 
Firman to consent to be the tenth at table. She 
considered that a rector who was a squire’s brother 
dignified any company ; so she put on her best gown 
and cap, and made her first public appearance. 

Miss Martha’s parties were always pleasant and 
natural, because Miss Martha was always herself. 
She was just as loud and out-spoken before the rector 
as his clerk, and equally respected by both. She 
could give a good dinner without attempting to be 
fashionable, and Mr. Worthington and his excellent 
wife were not in the habit of criticising their 
parishioners. They loved the text, “ Use hospitality 
one towards another without grudging,” and dis- 
pensed and partook of it readily. Russian dinners 
were not introduced at that time, so Miss Martha 
had the comfort of carving her own food, and having 
her shining mahogany cleared for the dessert. 

Mrs. Firman was surprised to see how well every- 
thing went off. Those who speak little observe more. 
She was seated at dinner next Mr. Worthington, and 
noticed that he was interested in all that concerned 
his flock, and spoke much of the young people present. 
He said that they could not get on without Jerusha 
in the parish, and that he hoped her delicate-looking 
sister-in-law would prove as useful as she. He trusted 
Mrs. Firman would help Mrs. Worthington in the 
schools and clubs when settled at Woolleysheepfold, 
and that they might improve her son’s acquaintance, 
who was, he said, “‘ Very reverent in church, and, he 
understood, a good officer.” You may be sure Mrs. 
Firman watched Frank narrowly, much to his dis- 
eomfort; but she fancied he had a rival in Mr. 


Manners, who was very attentive to Jerusha, and | 
whose means of supporting a wife were somewhat | 
She was inclined to consider | sha, and no king’s mother ever looked fairer than she 
|in the flush kindled by her woman’s pride at those 


inferior to her son’s. 
Janey more lady-like, if less sensible, than Jerusha, 
though she was obliged to allow that Jerusha, with 
her sparkling eyes, merry dimples, white teeth, and 
clear roseate complexion, was very pretty indeed, 
and very becomingly dressed. 

But of all the party Captain Bowles excited her 
curiosity most. He, like Frank, felt that “her eye 
was upon him,” and once asked Miss Martha why 
‘that lackadaisical lodger of hers was casting sheep’s 
eyes at him.” 

“Because you ’re so good-looking, cap’en,” replied 
Miss Martha, at the top of her voice. 

In the course of the evening the captain and Mrs. 
Firman found themselves side by side. The lady 
had mancuvred it, quite unsuspected by him. 

“‘T used to know some people of your name,” she 
said, with her quiet, impenetrable manner. ‘ Had 
you ever any relations in the north ?” 


“Never had any relations at all to the best ef my | 


knowledge,” replied the captain, bluffly. “I am south 
country. Not asoul of my name left that I know 
of. Your son asked me the same question. What 
Bowles were yours, ma’am ?” 








* Well, I can’t say exactly what they were. 
were of good family, of course.” 

“Then, ma’am, I am sorry to say I can’t own ’em, 
or they me. Nothing gentle about me, or any of 
my people that I remember. Indeed, since you 
seem to have your reasons for asking, I may as well 
quiet ’em by stating that I’m American, and that’s 
more than is known in these parts, so may-be you ’ll 
keep the secret.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Firman, bowing. “I 
merely inquired because the name was familiar to 
me, and is not a common name,” 

“We ’re descended from Tom Bowler, ma’am; only 
somebody turned the rintoans. I’m proud of my 
ancestor. Your name more uncommon still. 
Never met a Firman before in my life, though I’ve 
had one in my pocket. Haw! haw! governors used 
to give them to us when we were in Asia. It means 
a passport, or a sort of license, you know.” 

“So Ihave been told. We think it originated in 
firm—man,” returned Mrs. Firman, coolly. 

“‘Shouldn’t wonder, ma’am. Surnames are as ec- 
centric as their bearers. Don’t understand people’s 
pride about ’em. I know a man that boasts of being 
a Mr. Eve—one of the Eves of some abbey as old as 
creation ; and another who thinks Mr. Adam vulgar, 
and is about to add an ap to it, to show his descent 
from a Welsh king. Now, Jerusha there, may be 
proud of her name, for she has a king for a son.” 

“That is an old joke, Captain Bowles,” said Rushy, 
laughing. 

“Tt was the Christian name of my mother and 
grandmother,” remarked Mr. Gay, “and I find it 
neither too old nor too young.” 

“T like it! Ilove it!” whispered Frank to Jeru- 


They 


is 


ew words, 

Scarcely were they spoken before a summens 
came for the speaker. He had left orders with some 
of his men, stationed at no great distance, to call 
him if necessary. He apologised to Miss Martha 
for leaving the room, and when he returned, said 
he must apologise again for quitting her pleasant 
party, but his presence was required on duty. Mark 
started up, and asked him eagerly what was the 
matter. 

“Some smuggling business, 
Firman. 

** Have you seen Solomon Hasluck since he got 
involved ?”? asked Mark. ‘‘ How did he take his 
shameful sentence ? ” 

““He has scarcely noticed me since, and looks 
gloomy and resentful,” replied Firman. 

“Shameful sentence, Mark!” cried Captain 
Bowles. ‘“‘ What do you mean, sir? It was simply 
law and justice.” 

“ Without mercy,” muttered Mark. 

When Firman pressed Jerusha’s hand he whispered 


I fancy,” returned 
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that he was grieved to leave her. He had all a 
sailor’s warmth with a landsman’s prudence. 

“It is very dark and cold, I wish you were not 
going,” she said. 

His mother accompanied him to the door, for that 
parting kiss without which he never left her, and 
he sallied forth into the damp November night. 

When he was gone Mark went up to Janey, who 
was sitting meekly in Rushy’s low chair near the 
fire. The cold always tried her, and she felt it the 
more on account of the white dress, even though 
Miss Martha’s room was warm. He sat down on the 
end of the sofa at the back of her chair, and she 
glanced up at him with a gratified smile, as if he 
were still her lover, which, indeed, he was. 

“You won’t mind my slipping away for a few 
minutes after we get home, darling,” he whispered. 
“T want to see Lieutenant Firman. I know where 
they are stationed, and it won’t takelong. Icouldn’t 
say what I wanted in public.” 

“You are sure it will be only a few minutes?” 
asked Janey. “Iam afraid at night, and there is 
an owl that hoots near our window. You will not be 
angry, Mark, but I tremble so when I hear it by my- 
self. It is a bad omen.” 

Mark laughed as he stooped to touch her fair white 
neck with his lips. Since her marriage the ringlets 
had been tied up in a bunch, and fell back after the 
fashion of a statue. 

“No billing and cooing in company,” said Miss 
Martha, in a low voice for once; and Mark went to 
wish Mr. and Mrs. Worthington good night, who 
were taking leave. 

Mrs. Worthington had been particularly kind in 
her manner to Janey, and had told her that she 
hoped soon to see her at the rectory, which had been 
pleasant to Mark. She repeated her invitation to 
him, for she as well as her husband were in the 
habit of entertaining the inmates of the mill and 
villa from time to time. 

When they were gone the rest of the party drew 
round the fire for a chat. Captain Bowles was 
irresistibly attracted towards Mrs. Firman, in spite 
of his seeming resolution to repel her, because she 
had known people of his name. He was remarkably 
inquisitive, and thought he might suck out her 
secrets while keeping his own. But he was mis- 





taken, They were both playing the same game, 


and no check-mate took place that evening. Each 
was too wary to give the other an advance beyond 
the first moves. The Bowleses and Firmans must 
have been unknown to one another, since they had 
been apparently divided all their lives by the 
Atlantic ocean. Still, the representatives of the 
names considered one another with curiosity. 

“T’m jealous!” said Miss Martha to Mr. Gay. 

“That’s a good sign, aunt,” whispered Janey, 
with unusual animation. “I used to be jealous, 
before ——” she paused. 

“TI suppose the gentility all said ornt in Borth,” 
supplied Miss Martha. 

“Oh yes! But I do not wish to say it,” replied 
meek Janey. 

«A penny for your thoughts, Rushy. I never saw 
you in a brown study before,”’ shouted Miss Martha. 

“ They ’re not worth it for I was thinking of you,” 
returned the ready Jerusha, using proverb for pro- 
verb, and telling a fib, for she was thinking of the 
lieutenant. 

Mr. Gay broke up the party at ten o’clock, with 
his favourite proverb of “early to rise,” and they 
were soon on their homeward way. The miller and 
Jerusha preceded, arm in arm, the former carrying 
a lantern, for it was a dark night. Mark and Janey 
followed. 

“ Must you go out again to-night?” asked Janey, 
clinging to her beloved as if afraid to lose him. 

“Just fora few minutes, on particular business, 
my darling,” replied Mark, slipping his arm round 
her waist. 

Accordingly, when all was silent at the mill, and 
its inmates in their first sleep, Mark left Janey alone 
in her chamber at the pine end of the house. He 
had insisted on her going to bed, promising to re- 
turn in a quarter of an hour. Indeed, he was only 
going to the old dairy-house, where Job Tuck had 
appointed to meet him. He had heard nothing of 
the proceedings of the smugglers during his absence 
or since his return, and had, indeed, evaded his old 
companions. But Job had been persistent, saying 
that ie had something important to communicate 
that very night, and Mark had promised to meet him. 
So Janey was left alone in that ivy-covered pine-end 
to listen for the “ tu-whit, tu-whoo!” of the dreaded 
but innocent night-owl. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE ADDRESSES FOR CHILDREN’S SERVICES IN CHURCH 
OR SCHOOL.—XILI. 
‘The Lord God is a sun and shield.”—Psaum lxxxiv. 11. 


>\NTRODUCTION. — The four seasons. | where life is there is (3) growth and fruit. The sun 
4° Winter, all trees look dead, no leaves, | makes all things to grow and bear fruit; “ first the 

fruit, no flowers—all Nature seems gloomy. | blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 

Why? The earth for a time has turned | See, in the flowers all the colours of the rainbow. 
6) away from sun. Spring comes; the seed | They take the sun’s rays, and reproduce their varied 
time, the trees put forth their leaves, | hues for our delight. How fragrant, too! And the 
flowers begin to appear. Soon the sum- | fruits for our food and pleasure. Will dear children 
mer’s heat. How beautiful the trees, with excellent | learn to love Him who so bountifully provides for our 
fruits; the flowers how fragrant! In this a picture: | enjoyment. (Ps. cvii.) And we are told to “ grow in 
winter’s dead gloom a picture of those who do not | grace.” How shall we grow unless God be our Sun ? 
love and serve God, those who still walk in darkness, | Of Jesus it is said (Luke ii. 52), and of Samuel (1 Sam. 
not yet having admitted Him who is as the sun; | ii. 26), as they grew in stature they increased in 
summer’s beauty and happiness, those into whose | wisdom, and bore lovely fruits. Is it so with us? 
hearts and around whose lives is the sunshine of | Can be like Samuel. More, you can be like Jesus. 
God’s light and love. | Just as flowers reproduce the colours of the light, so 

Text,—Psalm Ixxxiv. 11. He is called also the Sun | may we, if Jesus shine into our hearts, if we keep 
of righteousness (Mal. iv. 2). How gloomy the | our faces looking unto Him, grow like Him—“ meek 
} 
| 
| 







world if no sun! See what Solomon says (Eccles. | and lowly of heart.” God’s Spirit with all who love 
xi, 7). There could be no flowers nor fruits. But | Him. The fruit of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22). How 
though the sun shines, and the earth is filled with | lovely a child walking in purity, receiving God’s 
good and beautiful things by his light and heat, | light, and shedding it around in beauty of life. Love 
there would still be a darkness—the darkness of sin, to see garden—beautiful flowers, delight to attend to 
which would cause misery. Any happy with sinful | it, remove weeds, &c. So God loves to see young 
thoughts and actions? ‘Men love darkness rather | children bringing forth good fruit. (Cant. vi. 11). 
than light whose deeds are evil.” What misery sin Know how some flowers keep, as it were, their faces 
causes! World turned away from God, and was | tothe sun. The daisy all know. We should imitate 
filled with darkness, when Jesus, “the Light of the | them; try to look always to Jesus, walk in His light, 
world,” came “ to give light to them that sit in dark- | if would be happy. As in spring-time, though many 
ness.” He shines into dead souls, and gives life and | flowers of great beauty, we see only the buds of the 
light (Luke i. 79). | more beautiful ones, and the blossoms of the fruit, 
1. This why God is called a “Sun,” because he | so amongst children, God may see but the buds, the 
gives light. When the sun rises darkness flees, | early promises of strength and beauty of character. 
noisome creatures hide away. When God shines | As we carefully protect a young plant, so God cares 
into our hearts, darkness of sin, evil passions, all im- | for you. He sends His Word, parents and teachers, 
purity cast out. Will you not turn your face to Him | all to guide you in the right way. He shines upon 
as the flowers do towards the sun? (John viii. 12). | you with His great love to make you happy. Now do 
2. The sun gives life. Under its heat the trees | you enjoy the Sun? Are you yet like the winter? Is 
expand, the flowers spring forth, where appeared | Jesus shut out of your heart and life? If this be so, 
only death is now life—Nature rejoices. So does | turn now to Him (read Psalm Ixxxiv. 11). Pray with 
God, by His Holy Spirit give life to dead souls; and . David (Psalm Ixxx. 3). L. H. 





Dey CHAPTER IL AUNT LUCIA’S LOCKET. 

UT although Jim placed food before her, As Catterina was thirsty, and her throat dry and 
Catterina was too wretched to care for | aching, she accepted it, but being quite unused to 
it, and continued sobbing miserably, in | the beverage, she had scarcely taken it into her 
spite of Nancy’s irate looks and words. | mouth when she began coughing and choking, 

= « Ah,” said Jim, “she’s off her feed; | to Nancy’s great amusement. Jim, however, 

(Ss). but I knows what ’ll do her good,” and he | made her drink the rest, after he had added more 

bo proceeded to mix something out of a black | water, and it certainly made her throat feel 

bottle with some hot water from the kettle | better, although she began to feel very sleepy and 
which stood on the hob, took a long draught from | tired. 

the tumbler, smacked his lips with great relish, and “Now then,” said Nancy, turning her chair to the 

passed it on to the child, fire; “ make her tune up.” 
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“Look ’ere, old woman, it’s best not to werrit ’er 
to-night,” remonstrated Jim. 

“Fiddlestick!” replied Nancy; and then turning to 
Catterina, she continued. “ Look ’ere,” and began 
singing; then leaving off, she pointed at the child, 
and exclaimed, “ Now you sing, sing!” 

Catterina soon understood her vigorous gestures 
and, being very much afraid of her strange hostess, 
tried to obey. 

She began singing “Santa Lucia;” but before 
many words had passed her lips the remembrance of 
the dear voice, now silent for ever, which had taught 
her the air, came to her so strongly, that the tears 
once more welled up into her tired eyes, her voice 
died away in a miserable wail, and, dropping her arms 
and head upon the table, she gave way with childish 
abandon to all her sorrow and fear. 

“* Poor little gal!” said Jim, with real kindness in 
his tone; “but she’ll be all right in the morning.” 
That was how he comforted himself for the wrong he 
was doing her. 

“TI should hope so,”’ replied Nancy, sharply, for she 
had no such scruples. ‘‘Comeon in ’ere,’’ she added, 
and, taking her by the shoulders, she thrust Catterina 
into the adjoining room, which opened into that one 
in which they were sitting. 

The room was miserable enough, and the mattress 
upon which the child threw herself was very hard, 
but sleep is very kind to the young, and soon came 
to efface from her recollection everything unpleasant, 
for that night at least. 

It was late next morning when Nancy awoke her, 
for she had slept long and heavily. It seemed to 
her as if years had passed since yesterday; she felt 
almost like another person, her head ached badly, too, 
but when she had washed, and eaten a good breakfast, 
she felt a little better. It was Jim who tried to 
make her comfortable, and insisted upon her eating ; 
Nancy took no more notice of her, and Catterina 
already began to understand that he was the only 
human being near her who was in the least disposed 
to be friendly to her at all. Even his doubtful and 
interested kindness called forth her gratitude, and 
she resolved to do all she couid to please him. 

It had been decided between the worthy couple 
that if Catterina had any friends rich enough, they 
would offer a reward for her, but if not, Jim deter- 
mined to make some money out of her somehow, and 
as the easiest thing at present seemed to be singing, 
he intended to try that. That same day she was to 
begin, and although it seemed very hard to poor 
Catterina in her grief, it really was the greatest 
kindness to her, for nothing soothes sorrow like 
having something to do that must be done. 

They accordingly started soon after breakfast, 
and Catterina’s foreign costume and Italian songs 
proved, as her master had anticipated, a complete 
success. 

As the days passed, and occupation wore the sharp 





edge off her grief, Catterina began to nourish a hope 
that some day she might find her aunt. 

She was a quick child, and had begun to pick up 
a few short phrases of English, so that she could 
speak a little to Jim, and understand a great deal of 
what he said to her; this made her life seem a little 
less lonely. 

As for Jim, he grew kinder and kinder as his gains 
increased ; but this conduct on his part made Nancy 
so cruel to her that it was a doubtful good. 

Catterina, however, had hope, and trust in God, 
and, as her dear mother had taught her, never forgot 
her prayers; and so she went on doing her duty, as 
well as she knew how, because she believed that He 
would take care of her. We shall see how her trust 
was rewarded. 

“You ’ve got to take the money to-day,” said Jim, 
as they started one bright morning ; “they ’ll give 
you more ’n me, particular if you give ’em a little of 
your lingo.” 

“ Zey not understand ze lingo,” replied Catterina 

“Never you mind,” replied Jim, “the more you 
fog ’em the more they’ll give; we shall be in luck 
to-day,’ he continued, chuckling, “for the Prince 
and Princess are coming through St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and there’ll be a horful crowd.” 

«And I—shall I see la bella signora?” asked 
Catterina. 

“To be sure,” replied Jim, “an’ it won’t cost you 
nothink, whereas others won’t say so, if I knows what 
I’m about,” and he rubbed his hands gleefully, 
looking all the time very mysterious. Catterina had 
often wondered why Jim always made her collect 
the pence when there was a crowd, she was destined 
to find this out to-day. 

When they arrived at their destination, a great 
throng of people had already gathered, awaiting the 
arrival of the royal party. Catterina, who had never 
been in a crowd before she came to London, was very 
much frightened at the squeezing and pushing she 
got, for this was the densest one she had seen, even 
since she had been in the great city. Jim, taking 
hold of her hand, dragged her through it, till he 
found a spot that suited him, and then bade her sing. 
When she had ended her song, he handed her the 
tambourine, generally used for collecting the money. 
Catterina hung back at first, she was afraid of getting 
separated from her companion. 

“Make ’aste, come! I’m beyind yer!” he ex- 
claimed, Thus urged, the child pushed forward, 
tambourine in hand. Such a shower of pennies! 
and here and there, too, even a silver coin was 
shining. A little way off a gentleman was beckon- 
ing to the little singer, and with some difficulty she 
elbowed her way towards him. He dropped a penny 
into her tambourine, and she received it with her 
usual “Grazie, signore,”’ when, to her intense 
delight, he asked her in her own tongue if she had 
been long in England. It seemed so long since she 
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had heard the sweet, familiar aecents, that Catterina 
forgot everything else, and was beginning to answer 
him eagerly, when a movement in the crowd made 
her look round for Jim. He was nowhere to be 
seen ! 

“Oh dear, what shall I du?” she exclaimed, in an 
alarmed tone, for the people were closing in round 
the: spot. 

“ What is the matter ?”’ asked the gentleman. 

“T have lost Jim,” replied Catterina. 

“It is a shame to bring a child into such a crowd 
and not take care of her!” said the gentleman, in- 
dignantly. 

“Will you let me stay by you till the crowd goes 
away, please ?” asked Catterina. 

“ Yes, my child, of course I will,” replied the gen- 
tleman ; and he had no time to add anything more, 
for the crowd was surging backwards and forwards 
in intense excitement, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that Catterina’s protector could keep her 
from being separated from him. “ They ’re coming!” 
“No, they’re not!” ‘Wants five minutes to the 
hour!” ‘Where are you pushing to?” “They’re 
never late!” ‘‘ Make way there!” ‘Get back!” 
Then military music in the distance gradually came 
nearer, and Catterina and her protector were borne 
along by the crowd, and landed at last breathless on 
the pavement, 

The kind stranger managed, however, to elbow his 
way towards the angle of a doorway, in which he 
placed the child, and standing before her kept the 
pressure off her as much as possible. As soon as she 
had recovered her breath, our heroine thanked him 
eloquently, as she was able to do since he under- 
stood Italian. 

And now gradually a comparative silence had set- 
tled on the crowd for a little, as if garnering their 
strength for the tremendous cheer which a moment 
later greeted the arrival of the royal pair. 

Catterina gazed eagerly, but she could only catch 
sight of the top of a few military heads, for she was 
too short. After the procession had passed, the 
crowd soon began to disperse, and she was wonder- 
ing what she should do when she caught sight of 
Jim elbowing his way towards her. 

“Take care not to get into such a crowd again, or 
you might be squeezed to death,” said the stranger, 
“but I think I may safely leave you now, my child!” 

“Oh yes, there is Jim, and thank e 

“Come on,” said Jim, who arrived at this moment, 
looking very cross, and, catching her arm, he hurried 
away without allowing her to finish her sentence. 
“Wot ha’ you been chattering about in that blessed 





jargon 0’ yourn?” he said, savagely, “I want to 


know, an’, wot’s more, I will know too!” 

Catterina looked at him in surprise, she had never 
seen him so angry before. “Ze signore speak in 
my lingo,” replied Catterina, “and I am so glad I 
will speak again to ze signore,” and she went on to 


| repeat as well as she could remember all she had 
| said. 

Jim calmed down immediately, and telling her 
that she was never to say anything about where she 
lived, or to mention him to any one, hastened to 
change the subject. His mood changed, too, for he 
seemed even more amiable than usual, although 
Catterina was afraid he would be angry with her, 
for before she had managed to put the money she 
had collected into her pocket, she had been so hustled 
about that she had dropped some of it. 

“Never mind, my gal,” said Jim, magnificently, 
“a few dirty coppers shan’t make us quarrel, if 
you’re wise enough to ‘old yer tongue when I tells 
yer.” 

Now Jim thought the child had kept the money 
for herself, for he was by no means an honest man, 
and, of course, could not believe in other people's 
honesty. The reason he was angry was because he 
feared she might have been informing the gentleman 
how she had been entrapped into her present mode 
of life; and he thought it wiser to allow her to have 
the money that he supposed she had kept back, in 
order to make her satisfied with her position. 

(To be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

192. What prophet was visited on his dying bed 
by aking? Quote passage. 

193. Which of the epistles of St. Paulis men- 
tioned by him as having been written by his own 
hand ? 

194. What does St. Paul say was the cause of the 
opposition of the Jews to our blessed Lord ? 

195. What does Job declare to be true wisdom ? 

196. In the parable of the wicked husbandmen 
(Matt. xxi.), our blessed Lord speaks of one of the 
servants as being stoned to death; what prophet is 
stated to have been thus stoned, to whose death 
Jesus may have here referred ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 560. 

182. That they were to write a copy of the law in 
a book for their own use (Deut. xvii. 18). 

183. Nadab and Abihu, the two eldest sons who 
were burnt with fire (comp. Lev. x. 1, 2, and 1 Chron. 
xxiv. 1, 2). 

184. Because he had prayed that a son might be 
born to him, and therefore when the angel said, 
“Thy prayer is heard,” he ought to have believed 
(Luke i. 13). 

185. Jericho (Deut. xxxiv. 3; Judges i. 
Chron, xxviii. 15). 

186. The land was only to be sold for a certain 
number of years, to remind the Israelites that God 
was the owner, and that they were only as sojourners 
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therein (Lev. xxv. 23). 
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“Sabiour, Dreathe an Ebenina Blessing.” 


r Music by E. J. Horxrns, 
Words by James Epmeston. Organist of the Temple Church, London. 
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Though destruction walk around us, 
Though the arrow past us fly, 

Angel guards from Thee surround us, 
We are safe if Thou art nigh, 


Should swift death this night o’ertake us, 
And our couch become our tomb, 

May the morn in heaven awake us 
Clad in light and deathless bloom. 
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(Drawn by C. G. KILBuRNE.) 


THE GRANDCHILD. 


er. 
12 ONG curls, as soft as yellow silk, | Her fingers grasp the wicket latch, 
>| Fall on her dress of cottage blue, And there she rocks in childish glee, 
@-” And pinafore as white as milk, Singing a merry, wordless catch, 
With rose-bud arms escaping through ; With linnet on the cedar-tree. 
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Above her sweep the crystal skies, 
The restless swallows flit around, 
And waves of clover fall and rise 
Beneath her on the meadow-ground; 
Her little world is glad and bright 
With all the beauty summer brings, 
And so, in rapturous delight, 
For very love of life, she sings. 


Within the porch the grandame stands, 
Where knots of cluster-roses blow, 
She shades her eyes with feeble hands, 

For all the garden is a-glow: 





“Ah me! when I am laid to rest, 
My darling’s songs will be but few; 
When I have left an empty nest, 
What will my little Birdie do?” 


Long curls, as bright as golden floss, 
Fall round about the stainless brow, 
The couch is strewn with flowers and moss, 
For Birdie’s song is silent now; 
Birdie has found a fairer nest— 
Fair with the sunshine of God’s smile, 
And grandame saith, “‘ Yea, He knew best,” 


And is content to wait a while. 
Me, P. 








THEIR SUMMER 


DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ ACROSS THE 
PLAIN,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII.—PHILIP’S WOOING, 

y- ES, to the amazement of himself and 
every one who knew him, Philip Par- 
sons was really going to marry pretty 
Alice Carr; and many were the specula- 
tions of the frequenters of the Parsons 
mansion as to how the shy hero had 
ever managed to propose; and many 
were the speculations of Philip himself, and of all 
his belongings, as to how Mr. Parsons, who, beneath 
all his gravity, had ever been dictatorial to his sons, 
and even in their manhood kept them in wholesome 
(or perhaps unwholesome) fear of him, had ever been 
got to consent to the match. But the two things 
were simple enough. Philip had been in love with 
the brown-haired Alice for years, and had demon- 
strated his affection after his own fashion. This 
consisted in standing near her on every possible 
occasion when they were in the same room together, 
and waiting for the courage to do more than make 
jerky remarks in an uncertain voice, with his eyes 
turned in an opposite direction. The courage never 
came, but Alice knew that it was only shyness that 
made him silent. He talked well enough with men 
he knew well, and on subjects in which he was in- 
terested, and she liked nothing so well as to watch 
his face (and it was a face worth watching too) 
while he argued on some favourite topic with her 
father. 

As time went on, almost unconsciously the interest 
she took in him extended to the books and the things 
he liked, and she gradually learned enough about them 
to talk to him, and enough, too, to make her lose her 
heart to the clever young lawyer who had long silently 
loved her. And, somehow, a time came when Philip 
got restless and uneasy, and did little work, and sat 
long and late in his chambers, evidently thinking 
over some deep and momentous question. The result 
was a most elegant and beautiful epistle (the out- 








come of many fruitless attempts and much spoilt 
paper), in which he at length declared himself, and 
trusted his fate to the penny post, through which 
invaluable medium Philip Parsons became an en- 
gaged man. 

The next step was simple enough to Philip—to tell 
his father. He had really none of the fear he was 
supposed to stand in regarding his parent, only a 
laudable dislike to a fuss; and, moreover, as he knew 
that he could afford to keep a wife witheut any help 
from home, he was pretty independent. So he let 
his father rave, and his mother have a little cry, and 
his sister Annie make a few sareastic remarks, and 
his sister Elizabeth kiss him, and tell him “she’d 
help him all she could, for Alice was a darling,” and 
he let his brother Frank take him for a walk (which 
was his mother’s contrivance), in order to be talked 
into a rational state of mind, and convinced of his 
own folly—and he stuck to his colours, And at last 
every one had to take a sensible view of the case. 
Alice was a very nice girl, and a lady, whose only 
fault was that she had no money, and this was what 
Mr. Parsons could not deny, and Mrs. Parsons came 
to acknowledge. 

Once the affair was settled Mrs. Parsons became 
quite radiant about it in consequence of a brilliant 
idea that suddenly struck her, viz., that the Carrs 
were poor, and their house was shabby, and a wed- 
ding would put them all very much out of the way, 
therefore they could not offer any objection to its 
being celebrated in Devonshire Place, and this would 
give Mrs. Parsons a chance of, and good excuse for 
getting together a few lions of Jarger and grander 
dimensions than she had ever ventured even to fish for 
before. But the Carrs were proud folk, in spite of their 
poverty, and objected to the proposal. Besides, they 
had rich aunts and well to-do uncles, who were well 
pleased to hear that Alice was about to marry com- 
fortably, and promised her a trousseau, and offered to 
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give her two or three wedding-breakfasts; and so 
Mrs. Parsons found the brilliant idea useless, but 
was reconciled when she discovered that Alice had a 
cousin who was member for a midland county—and 
a baronet, a great bore much given to writing dull 
pamphlets, but from these very facts a notoriety— 
who had expressed a wish to give her away. Of 
course Mrs. Parsons thought to catch him for her 
Wednesdays; and as she actually succeeded in this 
plan she had little to complain of. ~ 

There was another person at the same time who 
was deeply interested in the locality of the wedding, 
who seemingly had nothing to do with it, and that 
was Mrs. May. 

“Of course,”’ she said to Marie, “if it’s to be at 
their fine aunt’s you won’t be good enough to be 
asked. I’ve no patience with their stuck-up ways. 
They were glad enough once to get me to put off 
their baker’s bill for them, but they forget all that. 
I can’t make out how Alice ever had the impudence 
to let this Mr. Parsons see the inside of her shabby 
home, or what he can see in her.” 

“You see they are gentlefolks after all!” sighed 
Marie. 

“ And pray what do you mean by that, miss? Do 
you mean to say that I and your father are not? 
Anyhow we can pay our way.” 

“‘Hush, mamma,” said her daughter, “the window 
is open, and there are Margaret and Alice now 
coming in at the gate.” 

Alice wanted to know if Marie would go as far as 
Oxford Street with her that afternoon, and also if 
she would be one of her bridesmaids, 

Even then Mrs. May could not be quite gracious, 
and said Mr. May must be consulted, and she won- 
dered Marie had not been asked to the wedding 
before, and thought perhaps she was going to be 
forgotten as old friends often were when grand new 
ones were made.” 

“Nonsense, mamma,” said Marie, as she rose to 
get her hat and cloak. “Iam sure I did not think 
80,” 


CHAPTER XIV.—MARIE MAKES AN IMPRESSION. 
THREE years had not weakened Frank Parsons’ 
attachment to literature, or his aversion to the law; 
indeed, he had given up all idea of taking to the 
latter as a profession, and was longing to adopt the 
former instead, But literature was coy, and refused 
to be adopted. To be sure he had written some light 
articles and a few well-turned verses, and had planned 
one or two grand works that should take the world 
by storm, but he lingered so long in the imaginary 
glory of their appearance that he had not actually 
written a line of them. 

He spent his days pleasantly enough. He lived at 
home, earning enough by his pen to comfortably 
supplement his allowance made by his father, and he 


had plenty of time on hand to hang about public | 





libraries and picture galleries, and sometimes to pay 
visits with his mother, who was fond and proud of 
him. He was still waiting for fame and fortune to 
overtake him, but as yet he had the best of the race, 
though in fancy he had only to gain both when he 
chose to publish any one of the many books he hazily 
projected, and never had even the industry to begin. 

“What a lucky fellow Philip is to be able to go 
through life in the fashion he has chosen,” he 
thought as he walked home one summer afternoon, 
a month kefore his brother’s wedding. “To go on 
evenly, working at an ordinary profession, content 
with an ordinary position, and a pretty little ordi- 
nary wife. After all, commonplace people get the 
best of it.” 

He met his mother by the street door, and they 
entered the house together. 

“ Miss Carr and a young lady are in the drawing- 
room, ma’am,” the servant told the latter, “and 
Mr. Milward.” 

They went up-stairs slowly, and when they got to 
Elizabeth’s room they stopped, and looked silently at 
each other, and listened. The drawing-room door 
was at the other end of the landing, but it was partly 
open, and through it there came the sweet sounds 
of one of Mendelssohn’s “songs without words,” 
played with such exquisite tenderness that they stood 
still (for they both loved music with a love that was 
one of their strongest feelings), mutely wondering 
who the performer could be. Only for a moment, 
for Mrs. Parsons never lingered long on a threshold, 
and then they went on, and entered the room gently, 
so as hardly to be heard. 

He had seen it, and, with one exception, the 
few people it contained, perhaps hundreds of times 
before, and yet as long as he lived Frank Parsons 
remembered the whole scene—the room, and the 
group within, as it looked this summer afternoon, 
when he softly pushed open the door for his mother 
to enter, and slowly followed her in. 

He never heard the same sounds again without 
thinking of it, without seeing the handsome rooms 
with the softened sunlight coming through the rose- 
colour blinds, tinting all the listening faces turned 
towards the piano. He did not know, or care to 
know, who the player might be; he only knew that 
she had an exquisite touch, it seemed as if the notes 
were human beneath it, and music gave him a 
keenly painful sense of pleasure, and set all the wild 
mad day-dreams, which he had loved only too well, 
chasing each other through his brain, one after the 
other, wilder and wilder, till he lenged with all his 
strength to be doing, and to be greater than he ever 
would be though he lived for a thousand years. 

There were only his two sisters, Alice Carr, and 
George Milward there besides the player, till he and 
his mother entered, and till she finished it never 
occurred to him to wonder what that player was like. 
When she rose, and his mother went fussily forward 
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to thank her, and introduce herself, then he saw her 
face—the beautiful face of Marie May. She had 
taken off her hat to play, but the soft lace of her 
cloak was still about her throat, and the light fell 
upon her hair—that wonderful hair that Charles 
Freeman had adored years before at Westbrook—and 
on her face, which looked its gravest and sweetest, 
as it ever did look after playing soft tender music 
(the one thing and the first for which she had 
learnt to fee])—and made a picture many a man less 
romantic than Frank Parsons would have found it 
. difficult to forget. 

“This is my friend Marie—Miss May,” he heard 
Alice say to his mother, and then Mrs. Parsons 
gushed over her in fulsome words that made Marie, 
unused to society, and not knowing what to answer 
what was expected of her, stammer and feel awk ward. 
And then Frank was introduced, and tried to talk to 
her a little, but somehow found he could not succeed 
very well, and there was something in her tone and 
manner that did not satisfy him, something that 
jarred, but what, or why, he did not know. It was 
odd too, but her face seemed familiar to him, a 
half-forgotten dream or picture dimly remembered, 
and yet he had never seen her before, at least he 
thought not, 

“ T hear we are to meet you on the 25th of next 
month, Miss May,” Mrs. Parsons said, alluding to the 
wedding; “but Iam very glad dear Alice was so 
fortunate as to prevail on you to come and see us 
first.” 





“It was just by chance we came; Alice asked me 
to do some shopping with her, and we were so near we 
thought we might come in,” Marie said, awkwardly. 
Somehow she could not feel easy and at home, and 
she would have given all the world to have been 
so, but the only person there (save Alice) with whom 
she could talk was a soft-eyed girl of about eighteen, 
who seemed too gentle and kind for any human 
being to stand in awe of, and that was Elizabeth. | 

* * * * * 

“ Well, I declare!” said Mrs. May; “fancy Alice 
taking you to the Parsons’! What was the other 
son like?” 

“He was very handsome,” she answered; “but 
he didn’t talk much.” 

“Well, as the mother was so civil, she may ask 
you there again; what with that and all the people 
you’ll meet at the wedding, and this Sir William 
Somebody who ’s to give Alice away, you ought to 
do something, I’m sure.” 

oe * * * * 

“It was a splendid face, enough to make one be- 
lieve in the days of Helen,” Frank Parsons said to 
himself. ‘“ What a sensation she might make in the 
world; and with her playing, too! how proud one 
could be of a woman like that!” And he looked 
eagerly forward to the wedding, which he had pre- 
viously voted a bore, as a means of meeting her again. 

But when the day did come there was no Marie 
May among the guests. 

(To be continued.) 








REDEMPTION PERFECTED. 


‘Who is he that condemneth ? It is Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh intercession for us.’’—Rom. viii. 34. 


BY DANIEL MOORE, M.A., CHAPLAIN-IN-ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN ; 






} . and we might almost construct a sys- 
; 59} 2 tem of theology out of the leading 
NET) incidents of the Saviour’s history. For 

~ in all these evangelical incidents, as 
we know, there was enfolded deep doctrine. Heaven 
was opening its mouth to us in parables, so that 
when the great history should be concluded—when 
we had seen how an end of sin had been made, 
and an everlasting righteousness had been brought 
in, how the earth had cast forth her dead and 
heaven had thrown back its doors to receive the 
Lord both of dead and living—we might with 
triumphant faith throw out the apostolic challenge, 
‘““Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ thag 


eee is a religion of facts; 
tf a ; 


died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even 
at the right hand of God, who also maketh inter- 
cession for us.” 

Let us consider the facts here referred to, as 
they contain a summary of our obligations to Him 
“who died for us and rose again.” 





VICAR OF HOLY TRINITY, PADDINGTON. 


1. And first of the Death of Christ. “ Who is 
he that condemneth? It is Christ that died.” In 
these words we have a direct reference to the great 
doctrine of the Atonement. This is a doctrine 
which, as we know, pervades the whole Bible. 
It is that ultimate fact of revealed science which 
has been at the basis of all economies, and shaped 
the religious destinies of all times. I say revealed 
science, because unless it had been revealed, how 
came there to be such a common consent about 
it? how came the world to think of such a thing 
as sacrifice? to hand it down through all ages, 
insomuch that the wildest of human theologies, 
whatever else they might leave out, never left out 
this? The fact would have admitted of some 
explanation, if the idea of one person suffering 
for another person had been one which had com- 
mended itself to our reason, or approved itself 
to our conscience, or had fallen in with our self- 
suggested returns of the just, and the right and 
the fair. But it goes against all these. Our in- 
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tuitive sense of moral righteousness protests 
against it. An eye for an eye, death following the 
violation of a law—we look for this. It falls in 
with our antecedent notions of strict moral juris- 
prudence. But the doctrine of Atonement, as 
revealed in Scripture, whether in type or reality, 
takes us by surprise. Of himself, a man would 
as soon think of shedding the blood of bulls and of 
goats to take away sin, as of looking for the just 
to suffer for “ the unjust to bring us unto God.” 

Men have brought sacrifices therefore, have 
sought to propitiate the Great Spirit of the 
universe; have tinged the river, stained the altar, 
kindled the pile, immolated themselves at the 
shrine of Moloch or of Juggernaut—all in testi- 
mony of their faith in this one idea. Distort the 
doctrine as we will, disfigure it as we will, 
mix it up with corrupt elements as we will, 
the world must never be without its faith in 
substituted penalties; its living, standing re- 
membrance that the innocent must suffer for 
the guilty. Remission of sin by blood-shedding 
is declared to be the ordained way of salvation 
for all time; the first, the only, and the last by 
which the penalties of sin could be done away, or 
friendship with heaven could be regained. 

Who then is he that condemneth? The question 
implies that there is one ready to condemn, an 
accuser of the brethren who has charges to prefer, 
and sins to allege, and moral deficiencies to prove 
against us, for which the holy law of God must 
have a righteous satisfaction. And the answer is, 
“Tt is Christ that died;” died of Himself, which 
made His offering free; died without sin, which 
made His atonement perfect; died under a curse, 
for He endured the cross ; died for the ungodly, 
for He despised the shame. All this isin harmony 
with expectations which had taken root in the 
earliest beliefs and traditions of our race. Scripture 
contains no account of the first institution of sac- 
rifice. We read of Abel practising it, and the allu- 
sion to it in Genesis is as if it were even then an 
established usage of the religious life; whilst, with 
regard to the Jews, their minds were familiarised 
from the first with the notion of vicarious punish- 
ment. All their typical actions foreshadowed the 
one grand idea of sacrificial worthiness, and to 
the faithful among them, at all events, would 
represent the doctrine here set forth by the 
apostle—* Who is He that condemneth? It is 
Christ that died.” 

2. But as adding to the strength of our con- 
fidence, the apostle insists upon the resurrection 
of Christ. ‘It is Christ that died, yea rather, that 
is risen again.”’ 

The death of Christ might exempt us from con- 
demnation, but it would not, if it stood alone, 
exempt us from fear. However multiplied and 
striking had been the proofs of almightiness given 





by our Lord in His life, it is to be feared our faith 
would hardly have recovered from the shock of 
seeing Him apparently overcome by death. We 
could never have forgotten that His last visible 
connection with our world had exhibited Him 
under an aspect of dishonour, and ignominy, and 
defeat; that great as was the humiliation in 
which He came to this our world, the humiliation 
was greater in which He went away. Hence the 
course of the apostle’s argument in our text—the 
death of Christ. No doubt this is a great support 
to the believer. It tells of a debt discharged, a 
ransom found, a law magnified, room for justice to 
insist on the uttermost of its satisfactions, and yet 
an outlet for the Divine compassions to flow forth 
towards the miserable and the lost. “ It is Christ 
that died.” “ Yea rather ’’ he adds, “ that is risen 
again ”—to exhibit the bond He has cancelled, to 
prove the acceptance of the ransom He has paid, to 
testify to the power He has laid claim to, to 
parade the glory of His triumphs, before God and 
men and angels making a show of them openly. 
“Who is He thatcondemneth? Itis Christ that 
died, yea rather, that is risen again.” 

“ Risen again ”—but at whose instance? Thisis 
an important element in the apostle’s argument. 
Christ was raised again for our justification, we 
are told; but in the verse before our text the 
apostle says it is God that justifieth. Hence the 
additional seal set to the fact of the resurrection 
by making it the personal act of God the Father, 
as in the passages—* Whom God hath raised up;” 
“This Jesus hath God raised up;” “Like as 
Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of 
the Father.” Of such passages the design seems 
to be to assure us that, as in all things, so in this 
rescue of our lapsed race from sin and death, 
the will of the Father and of Christ, is all one, 
their love equal, their zeal the same, their tender 
compassions for the children of asunk and sorrow- 
ing world, co-infinite and co-eternal. Whether 
from the necessary poverty of human language in 
speaking of Divine things, or from the unavoidable 
limitations of human thought, our notion of a 
propitiation made by the Son to the justice of the 
Father makes an apparent difference between the 
two Divine persons in regard of their interest 
in man’s salvation. But this is our infirmity. 
We know from Scripture it was God that so 
loved the world that He gave His only-begotten 
Son. It was God that spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all. It was God that 
would show the exceeding riches of His grace in 
Hiskindness towards us through Christ Jesus. His 
dignity, His throne, His truth, His law—He must 
see these honoured; but this done, all the moral 
requirements of the heavenly legislation satisfied, 
He is free to raise from the dead His Son Jesus; 
to put the crown on the work of mediation ; and, 
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whilst exalting the Saviour to a throne which is 
above every throne, and giving to Him a name 
which is above every name, declaring that He is 
well-pleased for His righteousness sake, that law 
can demand no more, that sin can he avenged no 
more, that death can hurt no more, that believers 
need fear no more. “ Who is he that condemneth ? 
It is Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen 
again.” 

But the apostle advances yet higher in his con- 
fidences—“ died,” “ risen again,” “ yea, who is even 
at the right hand of God.” That cloud which bore 
our Divine Lord away was to be the stepping- 
stone to universal empire over all worlds, over 
all beings, over all time. Hence we commonly 
speak of the dominion of Christ as twofold— 
namely, as implying that He is omnipotent to 
conquer, as well as mighty to save; that He 
scatters arrows and desolation among his enemies, 
but throws the shicld of protection over His 
friends. His reign is everywhere over sin. Sin 
in His enemies He avenges, sin in His people He 
destroys. The impenitent have sin bound upon 
them—its spot to cleave unto them for ever, its 
power to live under for ever, its penalties to bear 
for ever. But His people, by the same almighti- 
ness are freed from sin—from its guilt by His 
blood, from its dominion by His grace, from its 
penalties by the power of His resurrection, from 
its accusations by His continued appearance for 
us at the right hand of the majesty on high. Still 
more frequently does Scripture set forth as the 
end of Christ’s exaltation the spiritual comfort 
and security of His people. He is exalted to be a 
Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance, to scatter 
pardons, to pour out gifts, to encourage faith, to 
strengthen the tempted in their conflicts, and to 
uphold the desponding in their fears. The argu- 
ment of the text is to show that the whole Media- 
torial life, in earth or heaven, should go to assure 
our hearts before God. The cross and the sceptre, 
the grave and the throne, the fainting and the 
almightiness, all that of the Incarnation was kind 
and pitiful, all that of the Godhead is infinite 
and supreme, must equally and alike conspire to 
heighten human confidence, and persuade us that 
our soul’s life is in the hands of God. 

Christ, then, at the right hand of God denotes 
an accession to Him of mediatorial power—at least 
above that which He saw fit to exercise when He 
was here upon earth. There were restrictions 
upon His power then, restrictions imposed by the 
Incarnation, by the chosen form of His earthly 
life, by the ordering of the everlasting covenant, 
which did not allow of certain appliances to be 
used until the Son of Man should be lifted up. 
On earth our Lord was obliged in some sense to 
live unto men—io liveas they live, and feel as they 
feel, a strictly human life. But in heaven He 


| “liveth unto God,” liveth with God, and liveth as 
| God. Yes, Christ hath done much in that He 
lived for us, and endured privations for us, and 
left an example to us, and died for us. But if, 
when there lay upon Him the limitations of our 
nature with all its infirmities and pains and 
sorrows, if when there was darkness upon His 
spirit and a horrible dread before His imagination 
and a sense of abandonment entering like the very 
iron into His soul—if then, I say, He could mediate 
for us, and satisfy for us, and overcome death for 
us, and set us free from the dominion of an ancient 
curse, think what He can do now that God hath 
very highly exalted Him, now that He is King of 
kings and Lord of lords, now that every knee is 
bowed to Him whether it be of things in heaven 
or things in earth or things under the earth! Or, 
to put the argument in the more forcible language 
of the apostle, “ For if when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of His Son, 
much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by 
His life.” Thus, as is the gloom of the grave to 
the effulgence of the throne, so is the power of a 
Saviour buried to the might of a Saviour ascended 
into heaven. Higher, higher, higher—at every 
stage faith soars with more venturous wing, and 
stops not till it reach the throne. “It is Christ 
that died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is 
also at the right hand of God.” 

IV. “ Who also maketh intercession for us,” it is 
declared finally. For if any thing can make as- 
surance doubly sure it shall be added. And this 
does add another seal to our confidence, because 
it refers to Christ’s continuous work for us—the 
work He is doing for us this day and every day. 
Christ could die but once, rise again but once, 
; ascend into heaven but once; but as a Priest and 
Intercessor upon the throne He abides continually, 
seeing He ever liveth to make intercession for us. 
Are any cast down, then, with the imperfection of 
their duties, the feebleness of their service, 
| the unworthiness of their approaches to the 
presence of the Most High? let us remember 
through what hands our offerings pass, what 
blood sprinkles them, what voice repeats them, 
what Advocate presents them or ever they reach 
the throne. It is a part of the Great Inter- 
cessor’s work to stand between us and our 
deficiencies. God sees not them but Him. The 
blemishes in the worship are covered by the 
greater glory of Him who presents the worship. 
God beholds not the sinner in His shame, not the 
| obedience in its faultiness, not the prayer in its 
wandering, not the penitence in its mixture of 
selfish dread; He sees Jesus only, casting into the 
golden censer of His own merits the offerings of 
His people, and then throwing out the challenge 
to all the powers of eternity to answer, “ Who is He 
that condemneth?” And thus the intercession of 
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Christ is made to us a standing memorial of the 
everlasting covenant. It is a perpetually renewed 
and repeated sacrifice. It is a daily resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus from the dead. It is atoken, as 
plain to the eye of faith as was that departing cloud 
to the bodily eyes of the men of Galilee, that into 
the heaven of heavens hath the Forerunner for us 
entered, having obtained eternal redemption for 
us. Yes. Heis made a High Priest forever. Our 
names are on His breastplate. Our infirmities are 
in His remembrance. Our sorrows are in His 
heart. Our necessities and needs are in His all- 
prevailing prayers. He hath an unchangeable 
priesthood, and that priesthood must be like Him- 
self, “ the same yesterday and to-day and for ever.” 

Wherefore, let us take up with all confidence 
the apostle’s triumph. He has shown to us what 
a gathering up into one there is of all the parts of 
our salvation: how all the events of that holy life 
converge to one centre, each forming a link in that 


chain of everlasting purpose which was suffered to ! 


CHRISTIAN 


fall down from heaven, and setile over that inn at 
Bethlehem, while its upper end was fastened on to 
the pillars of the throne of God. And now see how 
defiantly the apostle throws down the challenge 
to all the powers that could oppose the certainty 
of man’s salvation? Will the perfections of the 
Divine nature oppose it? it is God that “justi- 
fieth.” Will the great accuser of the brethren 
oppose it? “it is Christ that died.” Shall the 
fears and misgivings of the faithless heart oppose 
it? “yea rather it is Christ that hath risen again.” 
Will our daily miscarriages, our daily infirmities, 
the spots that gather daily on our white garments, 
or the faults which blemish daily our halting and 
inconsistent walk—can any of these hinder our 
salvation? Look again at that cloud which is 
gathering over the heights of Olivet. It receives 
the Lord; but whither will it bear Him? Where 
will be the place of His rest? ‘ Whois ever at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh intercession 
for us.” 





SYMPATHY. 


BY THE REV. @ MUNRO MEUGENS, M.A, 


O two books are more different, none 
more alike, than the Old and New 
Testaments. They are the same, 
and yet not the same; much alike, 
yet widely different. What the bud 
is to the flower, what the rivulet 
is to the river, what youth is to manhood, the 

Old Testament is to the New—the one expand- 

ing into the other. This feature is very noticeable 
in the matter of sympathy. The Old Testament 

declares that “the heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness, and a stranger doth not intermeddle with 
its joy,” while the New Testament bids us to 

“‘ Rejoice with those that do rejoice, and to weep 

with them that weep.” Solomon’s saying was 

true, and is true still. There is a secret sorrow 

that no outsider can ever know or even guess, a 

sorrow that can only be breathed to the loving 

Father ; and there is a secret joy that only finds 

utterance in a sigh of thankfulness to the same 

bountiful God. It is a lonely truth. But the 
bidding of St. Paul also shows a truth. There is 
indeed a private sadness and a hidden rejoicing ; 
but there is also a Christian sympathy, which, 
although it penetrates not into the arcana of joy 
and sorrow, can and does send its perfume, like 
the odour of the ointment that filled the whole 
house, through the closed doors of the heart, and 
touches and soothes, or gladdens and delights, the 
soul within. 

But opposed to this Christian sympathy is sel- 
fishness, which isas old as sin. It was selfishness 


that led to murder; and there was surely selfish- 
ness as well as guilt in Cain’s question, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” Is not this thought at 
the root of much of that unkindliness that is so 
common? We say, “ Must I be always sharing 
sorrow and toil, must I be always carrying the 
burdens of others as well as my own? Must I 
put off my own feeling of sadness to attempt to 
be glad with others? I have enough to do with 
my own cares and pleasures, without considering 
other people.” This is just that spirit of self that 
is always coming between us and good, between 
us and other men, between us and God. George 
Eliot has exactly described the influence of sel- 
fishness in these words: “ A tiny speck held close 
to the eye will blot out all the glory of the world, 
and leave only a margin by which we see the blot. 
I know no speck so troublesome as selfishness.” 
It is this spech that comes between us and a uni- 
verse of love. 

A delicate musical instrument, if played upon 
roughly and harshly, will give no sweet sounds, 
but discords, and perchance the strings will be 
broken, and the instrument become dumb; but 
give it into the hands of a true artist, who plays 
with perception, feeling, and delicacy, and it yields 
eyer-fresh tones, ever-sweeter harmonies. Such 
an instrument is the human heart. Let it be in 
the company of one who knows nothing and cares 
nothing for its feelings and capabilities, and we 
can foresee the result. A heart fullof enthusiasm, 
that noble gift of God—an enthusiasm showing 
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itself in thought, or in action, or in endeavour— 
meets with or perhaps lives with one whose life 
interprets Cain’s question, Why should I be 
troubled with this silly ardour? am I my brother’s 
keeper? and theenthusiasm that might have done | 
good work for God and man is chilled and 
smothered by uncongeniality. 

And in the same way with care. Many a man 
and woman with a heavy sorrow, a life-long heart- 
ache—because they live with those whose view is 
that the grief of others is nothing to them, for they 
are not their brothers’ keeper—become cold, hard, 
and soured for life. 

It is terrible to think of the great dearth of | 
Christian sympathy that there is in Christian 
hearts. It is surely this lack that makes true 
friendship a thing so uncommon. Long ago Lord 
Bacon remarked that “ there is little friendship in 
the world, and least of all between equals. The 
friendship that is, is between superior and inferior, 
whose fortunes may comprehend the one the 
other.” And Bacon’s idea of friendship was a 
highly Christian one, “for,” he says, “it re- 
doubleth joys and cutteth grief in half; for there is 
no man that imparteth his joys to a friend but he 
joyeth the more, and no man imparteth his grief 
to a friend but he grieveth the less.” Surely this 
is just the thought of St. Paul, that we should 
“rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep.” 

In this matter we certainly do not “do as we 
would be done by.” All Christians feel in a 
greater or less degree the blessing and strength 
of the sympathy of Christ Himself. We love to 
think of Him joying with us in our gladness, and 
compassionate with us in our sorrow. Whether 
our trouble be of “mind, body, or estate,” we 
know the comfort of Christ’s promises and Christ’s 
life, which support us in it all. We know that He 
too suffered, He too knew anguish, He too could 
weep for grief. And in our happiness we also 
know we have our loving Lord’s sympathy; for 
was not His first act after His own fasting and 
solitude in the wilderness to come to the happy | 











MY 


se 
|, N the silence and the twilight, 
if Sad, and all alone, 
I sat brooding o’er the losses 
That my life had known— 
Loss of wealth, and loss of pleasures, 
These things were but small, 
But my soul had dearer treasures, 
Aye, and lost them all. 


Once I had a friend, belovéd, 
Constant to the last ; 


wedding, and cast a charm and give a consecra- 
tion to the purest joys of home? was He not con- 
tented even to put aside for the moment the dread 
thought of His own approaching suffering and death, 
that He might share the social and happy feastof the 
Passover with His disciples? Sooner than damp the 
joy of the widow whose son He had raised from the 
dead, did He not waive His own right to that man’s 
new life, and deliver the child to his mother? Well 
may the great German writer, Niebuhr, say, “The 
God of the New Testament is heart to heart.” 
But cannot we Christians now do for each other 
something of this that Christ does so lovingly for 
all of us; can we not, coming out of the coffin 
of a selfish heart, where there is only room for one— 
and that one ourself—try a little more to rejoice 
with the happy and grieve with the sad? When 


| any one with whom we have lived in close relation- 


ship has gone to his long home, death takes each 
failing on our part towards that person, each little 
coldness, each slight unkindness, and brands it on 


| our hearts, making us long to have the chance 


again given to us to show how different, how 
loving, kind, sympathetic, considerate, we would 
be. But if we have lived in the bond of sympathy 
and love, death has no power to break that bond. 
The chain of memory, the bands of love, will still 
bind the hearts below with the heart that has gone 
to the Father. 

Let us then strengthen that chain of sympathy 
while we can, by trying to get more true appre- 
ciation of the thoughts, aspirations, griefs, joys, 
in short, of the characters of others, and by trying 
to attune ourselves to them. If we get the “love 
of Christ” into our own hearts, by clinging closer 
and closer to Him, by making Him more and 
more our Friend, it will “‘ constrain us” to love 
the brethren. Love for the Great Head of the 
Body will help us to love our co-members in It, and 
thus to fulfil the apostles’ bidding. “That the 
members should have the same care one for an- 
other. And whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it.” 


LOSSES. 


Just when most I seemed to need her 
From my world she passed ; 

I was left to toil, forsaken, 
While her rest was won; 

Yet I said, with faith unshaken, 

“ Lord, Thy will be done!” 


I had once a love, whose sweetness 
Fed me day and night, 

Made me strong for work and sorrow, 
Nerved me for the fight. 
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**T sat brooding o’er the losses 
That my life had known.”—p. 600. 
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Once, when parched by thirst unspoken, 
For its stream I sighed, 

Then I found love’s cistern broken, 
And its waters dried. 


I had once a trusting spirit, 
Ever gay and strong, 

Thinking every smile a sunbeam, 
Slow to see a wrong ; 

Fancied friends closed in around it, 
Armed with sneer and doubt, 
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In their iron fetters bound it, 
Crushed its sweet life out. 

Yet I think that I shall find them, 
Friend, and love, and trust, 

When the mortal veil about me 
Changes into dust. 

Through the quiet twilight ereeping 
Comes an angel's tone, 

“They are in a better keeping, 
Thou shalt claim Thine own.” 

SaraH DoupNey. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


ANNE BEALE, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
JANEY’S GHOST. 







wakeful since thenight when 
Levi and his friends cleared 


Z. plashings in the mill-pond 


rubbish lay at its bottom. However, the 
waters had been sullen and dull as the 


depths anything unusual. It was not surprising that 


AUTHOR OF 


| 


“THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


“They are marked at the worst places, and we 
shall have the moon by-and-by. Good night. You 


=ERUSHA had been unusually | are sure you are not frightened ? ” 


“Quite. Are your men near you?” 
“They are not far off. Again good night. Happy 


out the dairy-house. Those | dreams and slumbers light.” 


Jerusha was conscious that he raised his cap, and 


had made her strangely sus- | lingered a moment beneath her window, as she also 
picious, and she had walked | lingered, gazing out into the dark when he was gone. 
daily round it with an im- | All her good resolutions fled, and her heart beat 
pression that something more than mere 


tumultuously again. She had read of serenades, and 


that they were ditties sung by lovers in the sere, or 


November days, and had given no, 


symptoms of having received into their , and she felt that. Firman confided in her. 


she should be wakeful after her return from the din- | 


ner-party at the villa. 


Firman’s few but emphatic | 


words had entered her heart,and withthe mystic power | 


which such words possess, even when meaningless, of 
throwing the feelings into confusion, contrived to 
banish sleep. Jerusha was generally rapid in action, 
and not given to linger over her work or thoughts ; 
but on that night she sat some time before she began 
to undress, 

She was still sitting there thinking when the clock 
struck midnight, and she started up again. She was 
just crossing the room when she fancied ‘she heard a 
footstep beneath her window. She listened a moment, 
then opened it. 

“Ts that you again, Levi Tuck?” she asked, per 
ceiving the shadowy figure of a man not far off. 

“No, it is I, Frank Firman,” was the whispered 
reply. 


She was about to re-close the window, when Firman | 


came rapidly towards it. 
as he addressed her. 

“Don’t be frightened, Miss Gay. My men and I 
are on the watch for a gang of smugglers, said to be 
in hiding amongst the cliffs. I hope I have not 
alarmed you.” 

“No. But are you sure of your own way this 
dark night? The cliffs are dangerous.” 


She paused, lattice in hand, 


| 


evenings, beneath.their lady’s casement; surely hers 
had been a strange serenade. Yet it was pleasant, 
But what 
of the smugglers, and how had they managed to 
come so near Beachton? This thought recalled 
Solomon, and with him the eve of the wedding, and 
Mark’s sudden disappearance. Vainly trying to dis- 
entwine the web in which her mind was entangled 
she undressed, knelt in prayer for herself and all she 
loved, and at last went to bed. 

Firman and his men were watching meanwhile. 
A small craft which did not belong to Beachton had 
been seen to put in there that afternoon. The 
coast-guard had been on the alert, but there was no 
symptom of her containing anything but coal. She 
had put in to stop a leak, and had created a sensation 
in the hamlet, as she was a larger vessel than was 
usually seen in the little harbour. A short while before 
Firman was called away from the villa his men had 
watched some doubtful-looking sailors walk up the 
cart-road at the back of the mill. 

The smugglers were cunning men. They managed 
to deceive and evade Preventive men and revenue 
cruisers; but they found an opponent as keen-witted 
as themselves in Lieutenant Firman. It was marvel- 
lous what ingenuity, watching, and counter-watching, 
time, rest, money, life even, were sacrificed in main- 
taining and suppressing an illegal traffic. Over two 
millions was paid by Government—in other words 


| by the British people—in the year of which we write, 
i and paid in taxes, probably by the very men who 
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lost their wits over the smuggled drink they pur- 
chased. How hard we often work to save a half- 
penny by paying a penny! 

Firman perambulated the mill, accompanied by 
two of his men who knew the locality. It was the 
opinion of the men that the sailors were lurking 
about the mill, in hiding from the coast-guard. But 


there was no signofthem. Everything was tranquil, | 


and, save the few words he had interchanged with 
Jerusha, Firman heard no sounds but those of night 
and nature. 

He finally left it, and as the moon rose over the 


hill, shrouded by mists and clouds, he and his men | 


walked towards Hollow Cove. 

We must return to Janey, whom we left trembling 
alone in her ivied chamber. 

She was always timid and nervous, and Mark’s 
absence made her trebly so. It was not that she 
misdoubted him, for she had entire faith in him; but 
she feared some evil. She feared to be alone in the 
dark, and had a strange, nervous terror of ghosts, 
Her naturally weak, simple mind had never been 
strengthened by healthy teaching, and darkness 
made her shudder with an incomprehensible dread 
of she knew not what. The hooting of the owl in- 
tensified this, and as she lay alone in the somewhat 
remote and solitary guest-chamber, she felt neither 
alive nor dead from horror at what she counted next 
to death, darkness. She covered her head with the 
bed-clothes, and tried to sleep. In vain. 
listened for Mark, but he did not come. She grew 
stene cold for very fright, and really believed she 
should die of it. 
until, with a great effort, she uncovered her head. 
There was a gleam of light, which terrified her almost 
more than the darkness. 
stealing tenderly into her room, and flickering up 
her bed and over her white face. When at last 
she became conscious of this she made an effort to 
rise, and finally got out of bed. She could bear the 
terror and solitude no longer, and in spite of Mark’s 
prohibition resolved to seek Jerusha. She opened 
her door noiselessly, and went out into the passage 
that separated her room from the other bed-rooms. 


She stole down to Jerusha’s door, passing Mr. Gay’s, | 


and stood there some minutes in the moonlight, 
hesitating, and holding the handle in her hand. At 
last she took courage to turn it noiselessly, and went 
in. Jerusha was asleep, her rosy cheek contrasting 
with her white pillow, and a smile dimpling her 
mouth, She was repeating over in her dreams those 
three monosyllables she had been meditating upon when 
waking. Pale,scared Janey stood beside her in the 
wavering moonlight, which glinted in from the open 
door. She had not the heart to arouse her, and, as 
her terror diminished with the consciousness of life 
near at hand, Mark’s desire that she should not 
name his absence from the house returned in its 
force, and therewith that word “obey,” which had 


She | 


Some hours went by in this way, | 


It was but a moonbeam | 


troubled her in the marriage service. She was by 
nature obedient, made so perhaps more by fear of 
the consequences of opposition than by principle, so 
she stood trembling by Jerusha’s bedside without 
awaking her. 

But there was a creak in the passage outside, 
which she imagined to be Mark’s footstep. Jerusha 
was aroused by it, and opened her eyes just as 
Janey moved to leave the room. Jerusha was con- 
scious of a white figure at her bedside, which turned 
as her eyes unclosed, and glided rapidly through the 
door, that she supposed shut. She was courageous, 
and did not believe that the spirits of the departed 
| walked the earth; still she was troubled at so 
strange an apparition, She got up, and struck a 
light. Janey had fastened the door, so she felt 
sure that no one could have entered in the usual 
way. The window was also closed and bolted. 
She had no belief in spiritualism; indeed, had 
never heard of it; but she knew something of a 
disordered imagination. She again took herself 
to task for thinking silly earthly thoughts the last 
thing at night, against which her father had often 
_ warned her; and tried to persuade herself that 

the figure she had so distinctly seen was an halluci- 
nation. Still it rested on her mind, and, in spite of 
, her prayers for repose of spirit, and her endeavours 
to repeat the hymns she loved, poor Janey’s troubled 
visit caused her much doubt and perturbation, and 
banished “tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE RAKINGS OF THE MOON. 

| WHEN Mark left Janey he stole quietly out of the 
back door, and crossed the two courts to the dairy- 
house. He glanced as uneasily about him as if he 
had been a felon, instead of heir of the land he trod, 
The back door of the dairy-house was cautiously 
opened for him by Job Tuck, and locked after him. 
Was he a prisoner in his own future dwelling? He 
scarcely knew, for he was, as yet, unaware of what 
awaited him. He had learnt since his return home 
that during his illness, and subsequent absences 
from the mill, Captain Dangerfield had declared him- 
self his representative ; but he had not yet heard what 
he had done in that capacity. Job, Levi, and the 
rest of the Beachton folk who were in their secret, 
supposed, naturally, that Mark was kept informed of 
all that passed, which had not been the case; and 
they had acted blindly and submissively at the cap- 
tain’s bidding, or at that of such substitutes as he 
might send. 

Mark found himself in one of the empty rooms 
of the dairy-house, confronted by a number of 
sailors and fishermen, with some of whom he was 
unacquainted. The strangers were all smugglers 
of the daring, cunning sort to which Mark had 
been accustomed; the rest were the fishermen from 
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Beachton and Seagull’s Nest, and such of the mill 
folk as had joined in the trade. As the window of 
the room was carefully shuttered and barred, there 
was a dim lantern, with a rushlight in it, which just 
served to keep the room and its inmates from utter 
darkness. 

Mark nodded to the men, and asked what they 
were after, 

“The rakings of the moon,”’ replied two or three, 
with a laugh, 

“ Not up aloft here?” said Mark, making an effort 
to join in it. 

“‘The mill-pond, Measter Mark, as you do know,” 
said Levi. 

* But I don’t know!” exclaimed Mark. 

They all looked surprised. 

“The kegs as was throwed in when the dairy-house 
wor cleared, Measter Mark, afore you come home,” 
explained Levi. “Twor a game o’ bline-buck-o- 
Diavy, for we wor forced to clean ’un out in the dark. 
Miss Rooshy anigh found us out; she be so sharp.” 

Levi laughed at the recollection of his own clever- 
ness, while Mark looked puzzled and angry. 

“What does he mean?” he asked, looking from 
one to another. 

Mark learned by degrees the facts of the case, and 
they were very disagreeable to him. Dangerfield had 
discovered that Hollow Cove had become a spot sus- 
peeted by the coastguard and cruisers, because Fir- 
man occasionally was seen on the cliffs, and the 
Invincible on the sea, near it. He had taken advan- 
tage of Mark’s indisposition to order the contents of 
the cave to be secretly transported to the mill, and 
concealed among the sacks and rubbish of the dark 
dairy-house, As Levi had access to it at all times, this 
was not difficult. Hither had been brought also smug- 
gled goods from Beachton, where Job Tuck was the 
presiding genius; and during the months of Mark’s 
illness and absence the nights had been busy as the 
days at the mill. As the front of the dairy-house 
faced the sea, and as the cart-road from Beachton 
lay below it, concealment was easy. They contrived 
to open one of the long-closed doors, so as to receive 
the goods ; then, having stowed them away, to close 
it again, and place the sacks against it as before. 
No contrivances were too cunning for the smuggler, 
and contact with him sharpened the wits of the 
peasant. 

“Then you threw the spirits into my father’s mill- 
pond when he ordered this house to be cleared for 
me,” said Mark, wrathfully. 

“Iz sure, Measter Mark,” replied Levi. 

“ There was nothing else to be done,” said Chivers; 
“the house was to be ready for you, sir, in a jiffy, 
and if Levi hadn’t took out the goods in the night 
and drowed the spirits into the pond we should ’a 
been in a pretty pickle.” 

Mark had on his lips a curse upon Dangerfield, 
but he restrained it, seeing that the sailors were 





probably in his pay. But they and the other by- 
standers were keen enough to perceive that he was 
very angry. He turned his wrath, however, upon 
his own people, who, he knew, would not retaliate, 
It is not unusual to vent one’s spleen upon the 
weaker for the benefit of the stronger. 

“So you endangered my father’s peace and honour, 
the best master and friend you ever had or could 
have,” he said. 

“ How wor we to know as you hadn’t a consarted 
with the cap’en, Measter Mark?’ asked Job, 
sulkily. 

The tools of the evil-doer are generally cowards 
when face to face with their leader. 
coward in the company of Dangerfield, and never 
had the courage to withstand him. The mill men 
were cowards when they saw Mark was angry, and 
had not the courrge to tell him the whole truth. 
They concealed from him that there was still a 
considerable quantity of smuggled goods hidden 
among the stores in the mill. 

“T be sure as we wouldn’t harm a hair o’ measter’s 
head,” growled Levi. “We beant no wurser than 
you, sur.” 

Mark’s conscience told him that the fault lay with 
him. . ° 

“Does anybody know if the moon’s up?” here 
broke in one of the strange sailors. “We must 
weigh anchor with the tide, and get the cargo shipped 
first.” 

Levi stole cautiously into the passage, and thence 
crept up-stairs. There wasno moon as yet. He went 
down again, and said so. The smugglers abused 
him, just as if he had the control of the heavenly 
bodies. He, as well as Mark, heartily wished him- 
self free of them. 

Mark was casting about in his mind how he could 
get back to his terrified lonely dove, when there was 
a sound as of some one trying the back-door. 

“Mum ’s the word,” whispered Job, his finger on 
his lip. 

The men all appeared paralysed as by some in- 
visible power. ‘The sailors, who had been reclining 
in various attitudes on the floor, one or two of them 
asleep, remained as they were, only immovable. Mark, 
his back against the wall, with Levi, Job, Chivers, 
and two or three more surrounding him, stood as if 
transfixed. There was not a sound, scarcely a breath, 
audible. No one dared to stretch out a hand to extin- 
guish the almost invisible light. Mark’s handsome 
excited face contrasted strangely with the stolid 
countenances of his father’s men, who stood with eyes 
and mouths wide open; while the smugglers looked 
almost diabolical in the flickering gleams of feeble 
light that pierced the eyelet-holes of the lantern. 
And this sudden panic was caused by the lifting of 
a door-latch! and the door was locked and barred ! 
Such is the power of law, in spite of numerical 
superiority. Every one present believed, what was 


Mark was a 
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the fact, that the coast-guard were at the door. But 
they were as silent as the smugglers. 

In a few minutes the front door was tried, but 
that was also bolted, and no attempt was made to 
force either entrance; so the party within felt as- 
sured that their presence in the house was undis- 
covered. Footsteps were afterwards audible in the 
yard without, and then there was silence. 

“Go and look out again,” whispered a sailor to Levi. 

But Levi was still transfixed, and did not move. 

“T will,” said Mark, glad of the excuse to leave 
the company and breathe a moment freely. 

He took off his shoes, and crept up-stairs to one of 
the rooms that overlooked the mill-pond. He had 
never before felt so keenly sensible of his position, 
for his conduct had never, hitherto, been brought 
home to him literally. Smuggling was all very well 
at a distance. It was exciting on the broad seas, 
and even at Hollow Cove or Muchsandy; but when 
it came to be practised at Beachton and its mill— 
while his father was slumbering peacefully and un- 
suspiciously—he felt all that it involved. Still he 
was powerless at that moment, and could no more 
betray those men below who trusted him, and 
Captain Dangerfield, bad as he was, than he could 
recall the past. All he could do was to resolve to 
withdraw from his colleagues, and to pay Solomon 
Hasluck as soon as possible. 

These thoughts flitted through his mind as he 
crouched behind the window till the moon rose. He 
could not see her, for she was not at once visible 
from the low lattice, but he saw her reflection in the 
silent waters of the pond. Remaining to watch a 
minute or so, he perceived several dim figures as- 
cending the hill beyond, and murmured two words 
of thanksgiving. We all use the Great Name when 
we escape from danger, be we good or evil; and 
Mark did so when he was assured that the coast- 
guards were mounting Mushroom Bank on their way 
to Hollow Cove. At the same time he laughed at 
their mistake. He remained watching, forgetful of 
all but them, until they were lost to view over the 
hill, Then he descended to relieve the minds of the 
waiters below. 

Job Tuck and Chivers went forth to reconnoitre, 
and finding the coast to all appearance clear, the re- 
mainder of the party followed them to the mill-dam 
bearing various instruments. 

“Tbe a going to see to measter,” whispered Levi 
to Mark, for that reproof had stung his dulled in- 
tellect, and besides, he was terribly frightened. 





One or two of the other men also slunk away un- 
observed. Mark longed to do so also, but could not 
leave his colours, tarnished and be-fouled though 
they were. 

“ Now for the rakings of the moon,” said a smug- 
gler, as that pure and innocent luminary looked 
down resignedly upon a work she did not probably 
approve, though she countenanced it. 

The “rakings of the moon,” was a title bestowed 
by the smugglers on a peculiar part of their work. 
When they foresaw reprisals, either by sea or land, 
they contrived to cast their merchandise into the 
ocean, or the nearest lake, river, or pond, as it 
chanced. To their well-tarred barrels of spirits 
were appended what they called sinkers, which were 
so cunningly managed that none but they could find 
them. Not all the wit and art of Government or ex- 
cise officers could discover what or where these were. 
Thus, when Firman and Jerusha watched, from Mush- 
room Bank, the boats chased by the Invincible, those 
boats threw their cargo overboard, and found it again 
by means of these invisible agents. 

On the present occasion Job and Chivers pointed 
out the spot near the mill-dam where they had thrown 
in what Levi called the “rubbish from the dairy- 
house,” with the whispered words, “The kegs be 
there,’ and the smugglers and fishermen cast in 
what they called their rakes, and soon caught the 
sinkers. The barrels appended to them were drawn 
up in no time, hoisted one by one on the shoulders of 
the men, and carried off, at all risks, down the cart- 
road to Beachton, where the coasting vessel, which 
had put in for her leak, was awaiting them. As all 
Beachton was asleep, and the Preventive men believed 
to be elsewhere, this wild scene was rapid and unin- 
terrupted. And wild it was, despite the peaceful 
nature of the surroundings. There were the dark 
figures on the mill-dam, working so silently that 
Jerusha’s swans were not aroused, the sombre waters 
searcely Uluminated by the often-clouded moon ; the 
indistinct out-buildings, the bare shivering trees, the 
shuddering rushes, and the great silent mill-wheel ; 
and there was the babbling brook, and the impatient 
dripping of the curbed waterfall that turned the 
wheel when let loose. 

There, too, was Mark, eager, fretful, helpful, inde- 
scribably anxious. If only they could be got off safely 
this once he would never let them come near the mill 
What if there were a watch stationed at 
What if Firman were there ? 

(To be continued.) 


again. 
Beachton ? 
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Questions to be answered. 





d brazen serpent. From what were Israelites | the curse shall be turned to a blessing. Man’s 
their way have conquered two great kings Ii. Bataam Arrivep. (Read xxii. 36—41). Picture 
I. Bauaam SENT FoR. (Read xxii. 2--21). De- ; duly offered up; all in readiness for prophet’s speech. 
watching them. How do the Moabites feel? (ver. | made, highest mountain climbed (xxiii. 28); again, 
Balaam was thought to be. What did Balak want : plead? (ver. 13.) Evidently would like the silver and 
mere present, as customary from one great man to | (1) Profession of religion insuficicnt. Balaam knew 
Pethor ia Mesopotamia. (Show map.) Would take , God. Therefore, though spake beautifully, was want- 
What is Balaam’s answer this time (ver. 19)? but had | (2) The danger of love of money, spoken of as a “ root 
“if the men come to call thee ;” but did he wait for , the fear and love of God, which endure for ever ? 
1. Describe the position of the Israchtes at 
| 


Chapters to be read—Numbers xrii.—xxiv. (parts of). | does Balaam offer to do? but now God tells him 

NTRODUCTION. Last lesson told of | to go. Why? Find in Deut. xxiii. 5 the reason; 
delivered? What had they complained | wicked design turn to God’s glory. See what this 
about? Now length of way no longer ! shows about God. His power over all. His forbear- 
thought of, for are close to Canaan; on ! ance to Balaam. 

—Sihon and Og (See xxi. 24, 34). Would ! the scene:—Balak the king, with the princes and 
thus be encouraged for future conquest of Canaan, | followers, and Balaam the prophet, ascend high hill 
Army has a little rest first; encamp in Moab (xxii. 1); | together; the tents of Israelites eagerly pointed out ; 
an oasis under the hills, just opposite Jericho, promises of honour and money repeated; sacrifices 
scribe the scene:—The camp pitched in fertile plain; | But what words only can he speak? and what words 
described as surrounded by grove of acacias. People | are they? (xxiii. 8, 9). How does Balak feel? (ver. 11), 
rejoicing in thought of soon being across river in | So takes Balaam to another place: the same scene 
promised land. Meanwhile enemies all around { repeated, another blessing given, a third attempt 
3, 4.) Have heard of recent victories of Israelites; | blessings poured out (xxiv. 5—9). Now how does 
how can they hope to conquer them? For whom | Balak feel! Before had been disappointed and vexed, 
does the king send? Who go to fetch Balaam? | now thoroughly angry. Still dares not lay hands on 
Why these princes? Shows what a great man ; Balaam, only sends him away. What does Balaam 
him to do to the people? What effect would this | gold, but was afraid of God; had seen His power 
cursing have? Perhaps make Israelites afraid; ; before, might feel it himself now; so, without Balak’s 
therefore easily conquered; perhaps Israelites even : money or honour, turns home again. 
turn back. What did Balak send to Balaam? nota | III. Tur Lessons. What does all this teach us? 
another, but a bribe. What did Balaam do when | God, had great gifts given him—could speak with 
they came? and what was God’s answer (ver. | tongues, interpret parables, &c.—yet was a bad man. 
12)? What did the king do then? Princes more , How could this be? Because his life was not like 
honourable sent. Long journey from Moab to | his profession; in secret heart loved world more than 
some weeks to go and return; would be large : ing in true religion. See how is spoken of in Neh. 
caravan of camels and attendants to go with these | xiii, 2, Jude 11, &. How many are like him— 
great princes. See what they offer to Balaam; more ; regular at church, always say prayers, like singing 
money and great honour; all this world can offer, hymns, yet in hearts love this world more than God. 
not God already told him that he was not to curse? : of all evil.” Has this love of money died out with 
seems to hope in his heart that God will after all let | Balaam? How many by it are led tosin! Cannot 
him go. What sign does God give him this time? (ver. | serve two masters (Matt. vi. 24). Which is best—the 
20.) Let children lay stress in reading on the words !} money, which cannot be taken with us when die, or 
them to call him? No! got up, and went of own 
accord. So God was angry. Let teacher try and 
make children see how Balaam was trying to serve 
two masters: knew what was right; was a prophet ; Moab. 
of God; could only speak the blessing God told; 2. What did Balak offer Balaam, and why ? 
him; yet wanted Balak’s money; so went without | 3. What test did God give Balaam ? 

God’s leave. Wonderful thing happened on journey ; | 4, What warning did Balaam have? 


story well known. What did the ass do when struck? | 5. Write out one of the blessings pronounced by 
who was it standing in the way? What a solemn | Balaam. 
warning! Did it have effect ? (see ver. 34.) Wheat; 6. What lessons does the story teach us? 
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CHAPTER III. j 
ATTERINA, however, had been too excited 
by the sound of her mother-tongue to 
think of anything else, but Jim’s conduct | 
brought strange thoughts to her mind. | 
Why did he not like her to speak to any 
one who could understand her? How 
could he think she had been deceiving him 
about the money? For Catterina could not help un- 
derstanding the quick suspicious look he had given, 
coupled with the insinuating tone and manner of his 
reply. How was it too, that he rode home in an om- 
nibus, as faras hecould? He did not generally, even 
ona fine day; Catterina would never have thought in 
this manner, not being naturally suspicious, but Jim, 
trusting to her ignorance of the language, had made 
remarks before her which she had scarcely under- 
stood till now. 

When they reached home, Jim, declaring she must | 
be tired, sent her to bed early. But Catterina could | 
not sleep; for, besides the anxiety which kept her | 
awake, Nancy and Jim were holding a carousal in the | 
next room. Presently they began to quarrel, and the 
child listened, tremblingly, to the threatening tones 
of their voices as they became more and more violent. | 
Presently the door burst open, and Nancy appeared, 
exclaiming, “I’ll ’ave it! the young ’ussey!”’ 

Catterina shut her eyes, hoping that the furious 
woman would think her asleep. 

Nancy walked up to the chair on which the child’s 
dress was lying, and felt in the pocket, then, with a 
disappointed exclamation, turned to the bed. “So 
you’re a-shamming, are you?” she cried; “get up 
this minit, madam, and tell me where you’ve put 
the money ; I’ll have none of your tricks!” It was 
useless for Catterina to say she had none. Nancy 
looked under her bolster, under the mattress even; 
and at last telling her that “she ’d get it out of her 
yet,” ordered her to put her frock on and come into 
the next room, “and we’ll see if he can’t make yer 
give it up,” shesaid. Catterina tremblingly obeyed, 
but in spite of the fear she was in she could not re- 
press an exclamation of horror; her worst suspicions 
were confirmed, there on the table was the resnlt of 
the day’s labours, consisting of the little heap of 
money which she had earned, twe gold watches, an 
old leathern pocket-book, and a lady’s purse. 

“Why, what a idiot you are!” exclaimed Jim, 
looking fiercely at his partner; “whet d’yer bring | 
the gal ’ere for ?” 


| 
| 








“Oh, she’s a precious innocent! just as if she 
didn’t know!” sneered Nancy. 
wot she’ 


** Make her give up 
s took,” she added, “ or I will! ” 

“ Jest you leave her alone, Nance,” said Jim ; “she 
an’ me we understands one another, and I’m agoin’ | 
to make her a present of all she’s got.” 


“ Not if I knows it !’’ exclaimed the wieked woman, 
savagely. ‘‘1’ll make her say where it’s ’id!” and 
raising her closed fist she brought it down with all 
her force on Catterina’s shoulders. 

“ Look ’ere, I’ll tell yer wot it is, I won’t’ave it; 


an’ wot I ses I means, You dare to touch her 


; again!” said Jim, starting to his feet, and pushing 
| Nancy away from the frightened and indignant child. 


“Don’t yer mind ’er, my dear ; so long as you keeps 
quiet I’ll take care of you; only hold yer tongue 
*bout me, that’s all, I know you’ve got the sense 
to do that much, aint yer?” 

Catterina was too frightened to understand the 
whole of this speech; but as she clung to Jim for 
protection, he seemed to take it for granted that she 
would be obedient, and both began drinking again 
from a black bottle which stood on the table. The 
child soon erept back to her mattress, but could not 
sleep, for every now and then the quarrelling would 


| break out afresh. 


“Perhaps he’ll try and make me steal too,” 
thought Catterina; “I never will. Oh, mother! 
I’ll run away!” she thought, suddenly, and she 
started up, but a moment’s reflection told her it 
would be useless. She must pass through the next 


‘ 
| room to go down-stairs, and they would see and 
| prevent her. 


“T’ll wait till they are asleep,” she 
thought, but by that time she was asleep too. 

But her sleep was a troubled one. She dreamt that 
she was in the crowd again, and the kind gentleman 
that had taken care of her was saying that she had 
stolen his watch ; then she thought her mother was 
looking so reproachfully at her, and the poor child 
was eagerly denying the accusation when she awoke. 
It was very late, but no one seemed to be awake, 
and Catterina dressed quickly, and looked inte the 
next room. The remains of last night’s revel stood 
on the table, Jim was sound asleep on the floor, and 
his wife, also asleep, was lying outside the bed, which 
stood in one corner of the room. In a moment 
Catterina saw her opportunity, and slipping quietly 
out of the room, ran down-stairs, and in another 
moment was in the street, and running—running 
she scarcely knew where, for fear Jim should wake, 
and come after her. 


CHAPTER iv. 

“Pray do not take it so much to heart, Lucia 
dearest ; I have written to the captain of the vessel 
they came over in, and if I do not hear from him to- 
day I will put the matter into the hands of the 
poliee.” 

“How can I help grieving, caro mio?” To think 
that Maddalena and her child should have come to 
London and I not here to receive them! And it is 
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so strange I never should have heard any more from 
them, and it is two months ago since this letter 
arrived,” 

“There is the postman, Lucia; take courage. 

A minute or two later the servant entered with 
the letters, the lady seized them eagerly, and select- 
ing one with the Dover post-mark, began to read it; 
while she is so occupied, I will explain matters a 
little. 

Catterina’s aunt and uncle (for it is they), after 
writing to invite the child and her mother to come 
and make their home in England, had gone to the 
sea-side, leaving orders for all letters to be sent on; 
through some carelessness on the part of the servants 
this one had been forgotten, and Mr. and Mrs. Mer- 
rington never knew of its arrival till two months 
after it had been written. 

While Mrs. Merrington was reading the letter the 
colour receded from her cheeks, and exclaiming, in a 
stifled voice, “ Poor Maddalena is dead!’’ she burst 
into tears. 

Mr. Merrington took the letter from his wife’s 
hand in silence, and turning over the page which 
she had not read, uttered an exclamation of surprise 
and distress, opened his lips as if about to speak, 
then closed them again, and waited. 

In a few moments Mrs. Merrington looked up, and 
said to her husband, “But my poor Catterina, we 
must bring her home immediately—where is she?” 

“My dear, you have not read the whole of the 
letter, have you?” asked her husband, gravely. 

“No—but what is it—is she dead too?” 

“Not so bad as that; but you must try and be 
calm, dear, for she is lost, and you must help me to 
find her.” 

“Yes, carissima, I am ready,” said Catterina’s 
aunt, with a fresh burst of tears, ‘‘ What shall I 
do? How did the captain lose her ?” 

“Well, he says in his letter, that the day they 
arrived at Dover, at the moment of his arrival a 
messenger rushed on board, and told him to come 
immediately to his wife, who was dying. In his 
hurry and distress he forgot the child altogether, 
and she must have gone off with the other passengers, 
he thinks, for he made all sorts of inquiries in Dover, 
and even had your poor sister decently buried, he 
says, and tells me that several of the sailors, at their 
own request, helped him to defray the expenses.” 

“Tf they had only taken care of the poor child, it 
would have been so much better. But what is to be 
done? Let us do something at once!” 


” 





“The first thing is to give information to the 
police, and offer a reward,” replied her husband, “so 
I will order the carriage, as I shall want you to come 
with me. Now, my dear,” he continued, when he 
had given the order, “‘have you any photograph of 
Catterina ?” 

“No, no,” replied his wife with tears in her eyes; 
“but, stay, I have one of poor Maddalena, that may 
do almost as well, for in her very last letter she said 
how much her little girl resembled her.” 

“ Bring it with you, and hope for the best, for if 
any harm had happened to her we should have seen 
it in the newspapers, for her foreign costume would 
distinguish her from other cases of the same kind.” 

“Thad the likeness in that locket you gave me 
last birthday, and, as some of the pearls were out, 
Mason sent it to the jeweller’s to be repaired.” 

** We will drive there first, then, and getit,” replied 
Mr. Merrington; and they drove off together. 

(Zo be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

197. What incident in the New Testament illus- 
trates the extent and influence of witchcraft amongst 
the Greeks ? 

198, Where do we find a record of the building of 
the wall of Jerusalem after the Captivity ? 

199. What reason does St. Paul give to the Jews 
at Rome for appealing to Cesar ? 

200. What was the great stumblingblock of the 
Jews to their reception of Christianity ? 

201. Quote a passage which shows how careful we 
ought to be not to give offence. 

202. On two occasions only have we any mention 
made of the expression of the face of angels when 
they have appeared to men. Name them. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 576. 

187. “ Yea, the heavens are not clean in His sight” 
— Behold even to the moon, and it shineth not; yea 
the stars are not pure in His sight” (Job xv. 15, and 
xxv. 5), 

188. To his teaching them the “ first principles ” 
of Christianity (1 Cor, iii. 2). 

189. Ruth (comp. Ruth i. 22, and Matt. i. 5). 

190. The multiplying the widow’s oil by Elisha (2 
Kings iv. 1—7); and the finding money in the fish’s 
mouth by St. Peter to pay the tribute for our blessed 
Lord and himself (Matt. xvii. 27). 

191. St. Paul (1 Tim. vi. 10). 
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THE WHITE ROSE AND THE RED. 





WHITE rose rests on soft sunlit hair ; | With a kiss that nobody sees. 

A red rose bends in the breeze, Oh, the rose-bud so red 

And kisses it as it slumbers there, That bends in the breeze overhead. 
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A white hand raised in the perfumed air, 
With white fingers skilfully seize 
The red rose (that kissed the rose so fair), 
As blushing it bends in the breeze. 
Oh, the red rose-bud now 
No longer bends on the bough. 


THEIR 


{ 


SUMMER 


The white rose sleeps on soft sunlit hair, 
The young mother sinks on her knees, 
And fastens in Curly-hair’s ringlets rare 
The red rose that bent in the breeze. 
Oh, the roses so rare 


Both sleep on soft sunlit hair. LETO. 


DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ ACROSS THE 
PLAIN,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 







yy) CHAPTER XV.—ELIZABETH’S PICTURE, 
ND who is Miss May?” Frank Parsons 
asked, superciliously. It was his 
humour at this time to adopt a super- 
. ~ cilious tone regarding everyone and 
N\A everything. 

(SH, “She is a friend of Alice’s, and is 
€9 to be one of her bridesmaids,” Mrs. Par- 
«I sons answered. “I think her exceedingly 
pretty,” she added. 

“ Pretty is not the word for it,” interposed George 
Milward, in a low voice. ‘She is perfectly beauti- 
ful.” 

Recollect he had only once seen our Marie, and at 
her best—grave and subdued, and with the reflection 
of her love of music still on her face, giving it a 
thoughtful, almost tender expression. Love is a won- 
derful beautifier, Elizabeth looked up at him, and 
longed with a longing that was altogether unmixed 
with envy—for there was nothing envious in her 
nature—for beauty too; and, giving a little sigh, 
rose and went to the window. Milward saw the 
wistful expression on her face, and understood it, 
and thought, as he watched her slight form and 
sweet face, that the greatest of all beauty was hers 
already. 

** O beauty of holiness, 
Of self-forgetfulness and lowliness! 
O power of meekness, 


Whose very gentleness and weakness 
Are like the yielding but irresistible air ! ” 


“T must go directly,” he said, starting from his 
half muse. “I came to see if I could give Miss 
Elizabeth any help with the famous picture ;” and 
the two went off together to the little room in which 
during the past three years they had spent more 
happy hours than they could count in all their lives 
before. ; 

** Mother,” said Frank Parsons, mouthing the m 
till it trembled all through the word, “ do you expect 
Milward to fall in love with Elizabeth? Is that to 
be the end of this romantic interest in her, or is she 
to end by wasting in despair for him ? ” 

**How can you be so absurd, Frank? A clever 
man like Mr. Milward is not likely to fall in love 





with a child like Elizabeth; there is no such good 
fortune for her.” 

* And why good fortune?” he inquired, grandly 
and scornfully. Good fortune was a thing he dis- 
dgined. 

“‘ Because he is a wonderfully clever man, and has 
made a name already, and he is cultivated and—rich; 
but it is all nonsense, Elizabeth is a child.” 

“Children of her age do sometimes fall in love.” 

“Oh, that would not matter,” his mother answered, 
in a voice that implied she thought him excessively 
absurd in thinking it would. ‘A love cross at that 
age does a girl a great deal of good; it makes her 
thoughtful and sympathetic, and very prudent after- 
wards, so that she usually marries well.” Mrs. 
Parsons evidently thought feelings of altogether 
secondary consideration. “Certainly nothing edu- 
cates a girl like the society of an intellectual man, 
and I am only too glad Mr. Milward takes so much 
interest in her; it will do her a world of good.” 

“Why didn’t Philip fall in love with Miss May 
instead of Alice Carr? He must have met hex 
at the Carrs’.” 

“Yes, but we don’t know who Miss May is,” 
“What does that matter ? 
himself away on a pretty face.” 

“Philip knows better than that!’ Mrs. Parsons 
said; and at the very suggestion she set her teeth 
together, and the hard expression on her face be- 
came almost repulsive in its intensity. “He knew 
better than to make such an utter fool of himself ; 
he would never have entered this house again if he 
had, your father and myself would never have for- 
given him; but then,” and her voice resumed its 
ordinary over-kind tone, “neither of my dear boys 
would do anything so utterly foolish, and we are 
only wasting our time by this talk.” 

‘* Besides, the supposition on which it originated— 
that Miss May would not be a most desirable person 
to marry—may be erroneous,” he answered; yet, 
somehow, that impression vaguely remained on both 
their minds, and the conversation which had been 
accidental was destined never to be forgotten by 
either of them. 

Elizabeth led the way to the room, and George 


Many a man throws 
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Milward followed her with a sigh of relief. 
always glad to escape from Mrs. Parsons, 
“Now for this wonderful picture, 


turned round ‘the canvas that was on the easel, and 
waited nervously for his opinion. “ What a marvellous 
tree that is,’ 
curiosity,” and he looked at poor Elizabeth's work 
with an air of amusement that brought the tears 


> 


he said, presently, “it is quite a 


into her eyes. 

“Do you think it will do?” she asked, trying to 
steady her voice, and putting her hand to her throat 
in the vain endeavour to do so. It had been the 
work of many a long week, had that poor little 
picture, and she had worked so hard at it, feeling 
bitterly many and many a time that she would 


” he said, 


laughing; and Elizabeth, in fear and trembling, | 


He was | 


never be an artist; and yet she hoped again and | 
again, that others would not see what she had | 


felt a thousand times, but in recognition of the 


feeling that was real enough forgive the execution , 


that was forced. 
asked again. 
“No, I don’t,” he said, still amused. It was his 
way, she knew that, for he understood perfectly all 
she felt and had hoped; and as he stood there, seem- 
ing amused, he was thinking that there was some- 
thing pathetic in it. The thirst for beauty and sun- 
shine which had animated the artist was evident ; 


“Do you think it will do?” she 


but the expression was lacking to all save him who | 


now stood before the easel. 

“Why ?” she asked, “‘ why will it not do?” 

“It is not nearly so good as a dozen others that you 
“ Still, it may be accepted; 
one never knows what these art committees may do.” 

Elizabeth had painted the picture with the design 


have done,” he said. 


of sending it into one of the smaller London galleries. 
She had never'ventured to send anything before, and 
she had worked hard at this, hoping it might have a 
chance of success, 

“TI dare say it is much better than hundreds of 
others they will get.” 
He had kind blue eyes, that often had a 
strangely tender look in them when they were bent 
upon Elizabeth, and seemed an odd contrast to his 


at her. 


sunburnt face, for the lines of care or thought often 
gave him a stern expression. 

“Never mind,” he said, “ If it is refused, you will 
have plenty of time to do something better for next 
year.” 

“Mr. Milward,” she said, slowly, “ do you think I 
have improved at all since you first knew me.” 

“fam sure you have,” he said, gently. 

“T wish I could do heads!” she said, suddenly. 
“T should like to paint that friend of Alice’s who 
came to-day. Oh, was she not beautiful! I would 
give anything to have her face,” she added, with a 
sigh. 

* Your own is much better, child,” he answered in 
alow tone. “It is a thousand times sweeter.” 





A sudden rush of pleasure compensated her for all 
the pain of a few minutes since. He had never said 
anything of the kind to her before, and it made the hot 
blood rush to her face, and dye her cheeks crimson. 

“T must go,” he said. ‘I have to dine with some 
cousins to-night.” 

“ You have ?” she said, with surprise. 

“Yes; why not? Why shouldn’t I?” 

“T didn’t think you had any relatives,” 

“Did you think I was a foundling ?” he asked, 
laughingly. And then, as he shook hands to say 
good-bye, he saw the colour which had not yet faded 
from her face, and wondered at it, and pondered over 
it, as he walked the whole length of Devonshire Place. 

“That child has been a complete bit of sunshine 
in my life,” he thought; “ brighter than any she herself 
is so fond of imagining. What a child she is, though!” 
and he thought of her tearful eyes. “ And yet,” 
mused, a few minutes later, “she must be almost a 
Yes, she must be eighteen,” he added, 


} 
ne 


woman now. 
with a sigh; and then, as he remembered this, there 
flashed across his memory the recollection of the 
colour which dyed her face at his praise that after- 
noon. 


CHAPTER XVI.—AN INVITATION. 
“Anp who is Marie May?” Frank Parsons asked 
again, but this time of his future sister-in-law, when 
a few days later he was calling at the Carrs, 

“She is a friend of mine,” Alice said. ‘ She is 
up-stairs now with Margaret,” she added, “and will 
be here directly.” 

Before he could ask any more questions the two 
girls entered, and a few minutes later Frank Parsons 
took his leave. 

“T wonder if she will stay long,” he thought, and 
hung about, so that, without being seen, he could 


| see if any one left the Carrs, for he had noticed that 


He turned then, and looked | 


| 





i 


Marie had on her bonnet when he left her. He did 
not really want to see her, though he fancied he did, 
it was only this—his life had been so full of ideas 
and so destitute of acts, that he was loth to let the 
chance that now presented itself slip by, especially 
as there was a romantic side to it. It was odd, too, 
but Marie’s 
lately, and, what was odder still, never without the 
remembrance of the conversation he had had with his 


face had haunted him many a time 


| mother flashing across his mind, though what that 


had to do with it he did not know. 

She came presently, and Marie’s heart gave a leap 
as he joined her, and making some excuse about 
their ways being the same, walked on with her. She 
hardly knew what to do, whether she ought to let 


| him or not, or what was expected of her under the 


She only did know that she was 
very happy and triumphant. She had got what 
she wanted for the first time in her life—a man 
who was really a gentleman, and who looked’ and 


circumstances. 
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talked and spoke like one, by her side ; and there he 
was, so tall and handsome, and she looked up at his 
fair face with the frank open expression upon it, and 
was satisfied. 

Suddenly, when she came within sight of her house, 
an awkward question presented itself—What was she 
to do with him? One thing was certain, she would 
not ask him in! But he saved her all anxiety on this 
point by lifting his hat, and saying good-bye, when 
they reached the gate. 

“Well, I never!” said Mrs. May. ‘He must 
have taken a fancy to you. Why didn’t you ask 
him in?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t for the world!” she answered, fer- 
vently. “ You cannot think how different they are!” 
and she looked round the room, which was undeniably 
vulgar, and at her mother, who was looking her very 
worst in an ill-fitting light dress, that showed off her 
figure to the greatest disadvantage, and remembered 
Frank Parsons’ supercilious tone, not knowing that 
it was natural to him. 

* * * * * 

It had struck Mrs. Parsons that no matter who 
Marie May might be, her beautiful face would be 
an acquisition to her dinner-table, and her playing a 
great addition to the entertainment of her guests 
afterwards ; and the result was, that that same even- 
ing on which Frank Parsons had brought her home 
Marie received a formal invitation to a dinner-party 
at Devonshire Place on the 18th~just a week before 
the wedding. 


“Well, I never did!” said Mrs. May again. “ De- 





| pend upon it they have taken a fancy to you; and if 


you don’t catch that young Parsons it will be your 
own fault.” 
* + & * * 

“But what’s the use of Mary’s going among all 
these fine-feathered birds?” asked Mr. May, when 
his wife importuned him for money to buy Marie 
some extra finery for the occasion. 

“Just think what a chance it is for her!” urged 
Mrs. May. 

“‘Chance!” he snapped. ‘Chance of what, I 
should like to know? Chance of marrying some 
conceited chap perhaps, with a smart coat and as 
little in his head as his pocket, who will be ashamed 
of us, as she is, instead of proud to think we’ve got 
on from nothing to being what we are.” 

“ Tt’s no use always telling people we’ve got on.” 

“Yes, it is a great deal of use—it helps others to 
do the same, and not be ashamed of it. I don’t want 
Mary to go about among her betters.” 

“Betters! I don’t see that they’re her betters,” 
said Mrs. May, who, when it came to the point, 
always wanted to be as good as any one else. 

“ Very well then,” said her husband, artfully tak- 
ing advantage of the point ; ‘‘then she can wear the 
same gown as she’d wear to go to the Worsalls or 
Johnsons, or any of that lot. I’ll warrant she’ll cut 
them all out. A fine girl like Mary doesn’t need a 
lot of finery stuck about her to advertise she’s 
good-looking, and, what’s more, doesn’t look any 
better for being dressed up.” 

(To be continued.) 


OLD TESTAMENT SERMONS. 
II.—THE STORY OF PARADISE. 


BY ALFRED BARRY, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON; AND CANON OF WORCESTER. 


*” And the Lord God took the man, and put him into the garden of Eden, to dress and to keep it.”—Gen, ii. 15. 


K sidered, leads us to two great subjects 


vel Ava history of Creation, as already con- 
(ec { 






of thought: primarily, to the contem- 
plation of God as the Creator of the 
heavens and the earth in the original 
germ of their being, and as the Sustainer of their life 
in all the various developments which make them 
what they are; secondarily, to the contemplation 
of man, as made in the image of God, to a spiritual 
and immortal life. The history of primeval man 
draws out chiefly the latter of these two convic- 
tions, while the consciousness of God stands rather 
as a solemn background of thought, from which 
the human life, contemplated in detail, stands out 
in vividness of beauty. 

For the history of Paradise in the second chapter 
of Genesis is the history of primeval man, so far 
as we need to know it, for that moral and spiritual 





object which Scripture always proposes to itself— 
viz., that we may know God as in covenant with 
man, and man as in covenant with God. 

That the history is symbolical no man can doubt. 
It is sketched out to us ina beautiful, but slight 
and mysterious outline—utterly different from that 
clear life-like history which begins with the Flood— 
in order simply to convey to the mind these great 
spiritual truths. 

But, when we have accepted this all but un- 
questionable truth, there remains still the great 
critical question, whether this symbolical teaching 
is conveyed through literal fact or imaginative 
allegory. Men too often forget that fact may be 
at least as typical as fiction. In the two celebrated 
instances of symbolical teaching from the Old 
Testament by St. Paul (1 Cor. x. 1—10; Gal. iv. 
21—30), he takes what he obviously accepts all the 
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while as literal historic facts—the wanderings of 
Israel in the wilderness, and the rivalry of Sarah 
and Hagar—to be symbols, in the one case of the 
probationary character of human life, in the other 
of the conflict between the Law and the Spirit. 
When our Lord desired to illustrate the kingdom 
of heaven in parable, he invariably drew his illus- 
trations, not from the cloud-land of fable and 
allegory, but from the homely facts of daily life. 
To the eye of God we may reverently fancy that 
all facts are symbolic. In any one event of any 
life the great principles of His dispensation are 
seen, partly expressed, partly implied, just as the 
whole sky is mirrored in one single dewdrop. In 
proportion as the finite understanding enters into 
the mind of God, it is able to partake of the Divine 
knowledge, and to decipher on the roll of actual 
history the sacred characters of symbolised 
truth. 

Now, in the history of Paradise how much may 
be mere allegory, in relation to things removed far 
from present experience—as (for example) the tree 
of life, which appears again in the Apocalypse,* 
and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil— 
no man can say. But the broad outlines of that 
history, as Scripture gives it, wear the unmistak- 
able appearance of fact, and certainly accord re- 
markably with what the investigations of reason 
unfold, as at least probable in the primeval history 
of man. 

I am obliged to say, “as Scripture gives it.” 
For I must ask you to dismiss utterly from your 
thoughts that marvellous fabric of imagination 
which ancient theology and tradition reared on 


the simple foundation of God’s revealed truth, and | 
which the poetry of the “Paradise Lost” has | 


rendered so familiar to English thought, that 
men again and again mistake it for the Revelation 
itself. For the whole is (I must think) merely 
delusive, bearing on the very face of it marks of a 
fantastic artificiality, which has served to discredit 
the simple Scriptural original. As this has been 
in regard to the individual life, so it has been also 
in regard to the collective life of humanity. 
What the wholly artificial theory of a baptismal 
perfection, to which all our efforts—mostly vain 
efforts—in after life simply aim at returning, is in 
comparison with the true Scriptural doctrine of 


Regeneration in the individual life, that (as it | 


in 
of 


seems to me) is the ideal Miltonic Paradise, 
contrast with the simple picture in the Book 
Genesis of the primeval history of man. 

What is it, then, which Holy Seripture actually 
does tell us? First, what was Paradise’ Next 
what was the condition of man when he dwelt 
therein ? 

I. What is Paradise? or, rather, what is that 


_——--. 





* Rev. xxii 2, 


‘‘ Garden of Eden,” for which (thanks to the Sep- 
tuagint translation) we substitute the name “ Para- 
dise,” itselfa Persian word for the park or pleasure- 
ground of the great king, and brought into the 
Greek language by the intercourse with Persia? 
It is simply, as its name implies, a region of 
‘happiness ” or “ pleasure,” in which, amidst all 
the fulness of natural beauty, God placed primeval 
man, to dress the ground and to keep it. 

It is obviously an earthly, not a heavenly Paradise. 
With aclear homely simplieity, the writer evidently 
describes a locality which he had before his eyes. 
The mention of the two great rivers, the Hiddekel 
(or Tigris) and Euphrates excludes all supposition 
of mere allegory, and all notions of a Paradise in 
some heavenly region, which future interpreters 
were hereafter to devise out of their own self con- 
sciousness. What “the Pison compassing the 
land of Havilah,” and “the Gihon compassing the 
land of Cush ” may be, while it was obviously per- 
fectly well known to the writer, has been to us 
mere matter of a hundred conjectures, some wild, 
some probable enough. 

But thus much is clear, that somewhere in the 
western table-land of Asia, where it gathers as into 
a knot in the mountains of Armenia, there Holy 
Scripture places primeval man. Beyond this we 
cannot go. Whatever is the precise meaning of 
the description of the convulsions which produced 
the Flood, it seems clear that they must have 
altered in detail, though perhaps not in general 
character, that remarkable district, where the eye 
looks down from the Armenian mountains or the 
great basin of the Tigris and Euphrates, and the 
deep depression round the Caspian Sea. Still, 
therefore, in general we may trace this region of 
| Eden, while in detail we may seek in vain to re- 
| cover the features which once were well known. 

Stripped ofall the many fancies woven round it, 
how simple is the picture of this ancient home of 
man, in a spot specially blessed by God with fruit- 
fulness and beauty, near that region of central 
Asia, from which as history and philology tell us, 
the waves of human migration were hereafter 











again and again to flow! 

II. But let us ask—what is of much more con- 
| sequence to us—what is the description given us 
|of the original state of man. The 
“ Eden” tells us that it was a state of happiness. 
Such happiness is God’s will for His creatures. 
Sorrow has its place under that will only when 
it is needed for the chastisement of His erring 
children. Any theory which erects sorrow intv 
the true law of life, and makes all jey a delusion 
and asnare, is a treason against the goodness of 
God. But happiness is a relative term, dependent 
not only on external opportunity, but still more 
on internal capacity of man. Of what nature was 
‘ this spiritual capacity in primeval man ? 
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Now man’s spiritual state is clearly described as 
a state of the simplest and most childlike innocence, 
“naked, yet not ashamed,” living on the fruits of 
the earth yielded to but little toil, with all the 
germs indeed, of the wisdom, of the knowledge, 
of the righteousness, of the love, of which man is 
capable, but with these germs as yet undeveloped 
in primitive, uncivilised simplicity. I have some- 
times thought that we may trace the picture of 
Genesis all but reproduced in the glowing de- 
scriptions given by the Spanish discoverers of the 
Western islands of the Atlantic or Pacific, before 
the white man’s foot trod their soil—with all the 
loveliness of their sunny climate and their luxuri- 
ant vegetation—with all the childlike simplicity, 
ignorant yet intelligent, of the natives who crowded 
to the shore. True, that under that apparent in- 
nocence there lay, as was soon found, the germ of 
sins which primeval man knew not, much like 
crude forms of sin which we see in our children. 
But still, in all externals, how wonderfully does this 
picture reproduce in bright colouring the simple 
outline of the description of Genesis, so strangely 
unlike that picture, which ali Milton’s imagination 
can hardly make other than unreal, artificial, at 
times almost grotesque, of full-grown humanity 
masquerading in the guise of childhood. 

It was a true childhood, yet in it, in the course 
of a few verses, how wonderfully does Scripture 
describe to us the great principles of humanity, 
ready to be developed by God’s educating hand, 
till the simplicity of paradise should grow into 
the maturity of heaven! 

Look first at man in himself. Note in this 
simple narrative the firm outline of his two great 
powers—the power to work and to think. 

Man has to work—that is, to put forth will in 
action. By that action only is he able to develop 
all the faculties which lie dormant within him; to 
play his part in the drama of the world, as no mere 
instrument, but a “ fellow worker with God;” and 
so to find the happiness, which is simply the fruit 
of growth to perfection in the life to which God 
calls us. In Eden man had to work, moreover, in 
that kind of work, simplest and most universal, in 
which, perhaps most remarkably, man does work 
together with God; for there is hardly one vege- 
table product of the earth which man cannot culti- 
vate, and by cultivation for his own purposes im- 
prove. See, therefore, how Scripture declares that 
to work, and not simply to receive and to contem- 
plate, is man’s natural duty—a duty which is a 
privilege and a blessing! No greater error can be 
made than to call work the penalty of the Fall. 
“Labour”? may be such a penalty; for labour is 
work “in the sweat of the brow,” compulsory, weari- 
some, cursed with the curse of fruitlessness; but 
work, free and glad in the consciousness of power, 
in the strength of duty, in the enthusiasm of love, 





is man’s true nature. Could it pervade all human 
society even now—each bearing his own share, no 
excessive burden thrown upon any, no strength 
wasted by conflict and misdirected by sin—the 
earth would be all but a paradise, a fit preparation 
for the heaven in which unceasing work and rest 
interpenetrate and gladden each other. 

Yet not only to work, but to think. Note how 
simply Holy Scripture touches the mysterious 
problem of the origin of that Language, which is 
at once the concrete result and the instrument of 
human thought, marking, by its power of abstract 
ideas and of unlimited growth to perfection, the 
infinite difference between the reason of man and 
the instinct of the brute. Men have speculated on 
its derivation from simple imitation of physical or 
animal sounds, or from simple ejaculations of plea- 
sure or pain. But no one can feel such derivation 
sufficient. Grant that the outer world may supply 
the raw material, so to speak, of language, what of 
the informing and transfiguring power within the 
mind? What says our Scriptural narrative? It 
would be strange indeed did it speak the language 
of metaphysical subtlety. But yet when it tells of 
the creatures “brought to Adam, to see what he 
would call them,” how singularly does it mark out 
just this inner capacity in man, called out, not 
created, by external objects, guided, not compelled, 
by the Providence of God! I know not what hu- 
man speculation can do after all, except to clothe 
this simple truth in subtler and often less intel- 
ligible language. 

To think, then, as well as to work, is man’s true 
nature. In that thought, turned to the great 
world without, brought back to the little world 
within, raised to the God who is the God of both. 
we find the element of repose in contemplation 
and intellectual delight, tempering the restless 
energy of work. In different degrees they are 
mingled in different lives. Some work more than 
they think; others think more than they work; 
but in all work and thought should co-exist. Work 
without thought deserves the apostolic reproach 
on those who are so exceedingly busy that they do 
nothing at all. Of thought without work how well 
does Shakspere teach us, that “the native hue of 
resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought”! How beautifully in the simplicity of 
primeval man does Holy Scripture trace the har- 
monious co-existence from the beginning of these 
two laws of humanity. 

In himself, then, it is man’s duty at once to work 
and to think. But is this all the duty of man? 
No! We add “to love.” “It is not good that 
man should be alone.” He is a social being. 
Without the ties which bind him to his fellows, 
and along which thrill the force of duty and the 
enthusiasm of love, his own nature can never 
grow to its perfection. Marriage—that first tie, 
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out of which spring fatherhood and brotherhood, 
and so all the relations of superiority and equality, 
which make up human society—is not merely a 
condescension to man’s weakness, or a safety-valve 
for passion. It was ordained “‘in the days of man’s 
innocency,” for the “ mutual society, help, and com- 
fort, which the one ought to have of the other.” 
How clear and simple this teaching! Yet we 
know how socialistic speculations, even in a Plato, 
regarded it in a low, base view, as but a means of 
breeding citizens. We know how asceticism 


again and again in old days denounced it, as cer- 


tainly a sign of weakness, perhaps a sin. We 
know how men’s selfishness and lust in our own 
days would make it but as a simple contract, to 
be dissolved when the whim that framed it has 
passed away. ‘Thank God for the better teaching 
in the earliest pages of His Word, to which even 
our Lord Himself went back, from the hardness 
of men's hearts, and the laws framed to meet it! 
“From the beginning it was not so.’’ But, even 
beyond this teaching of the sacredness of this first 
form of unity, we have the recognition of the prin- 
ciple of unity, as such, balancing the sacred indi- 
viduality, in which every soul must act, think, grow 
for itself. “It is not good that man should be 
alone,” even before the presence of God. The 
hermit life of the anchorite, the recluse solitude 
of the student, the exclusiveness of self-culture for 
this world or for the next—these do not accord 
with the true life of man. He lives best who 
loves best, provided always that he is “true in 
love,” and so grows up to the likeness of the 
Perfect Man. We learn here to prize and cherish 
the ties which bind our life to others, in the family, 
in the nation, in the Church. Even in respect of 
them, how often is it seen to be true, that he who 
“denies himself,” and “loses his own life, shall find 
it.” We follow One who “ rejoiced to spend and be 
spent for men; even though, the more abundantly 
He loved them, the less He was loved.” The 
very description is claimed by an apostle for 
his own life. God forbid that we should shrink 
from following his Master and ours, even though 
in a world of sin the Cross must stand by the 
way! 

To work, to think, and to love. Yet one thing 
more we need. We have spoken of man in his 
own self, and in his relation to his fellows. But 
is there no higher sphere for him to fill? Yes, he 
has to look up to heaven, not merely to admire 
and to wonder, but to adore. But we ask, How 
shall this be ? 
God? Shall earth rise to heaven, and heaven re- 
fuse to stoop to earth? Shall man seek after God, 
and yet God not reveal Himself to man ? 

Once again Scripture answers the question in 
simple words, impressive by their very simplicity 
of mystery. “They heard the voice of the Lord 


Is he to find God or to be found of | 


God, walking in the garden.” It wasa voice. Not 
simply a sound of dim awful majesty, like the 
sound of the thunder, or the sound of many waters, 
but a voice which came to their ears in words in- 
telligible to man, to speak in blessing, to reveal 
truth, to warn and to guide. It was a voice, more- 
over, from which man did not hide himself, till 
there came on his soul the blight of sin, and with 
sin the inexplicable sense of shame. The veil in 
which Elijah wrapped his face when the still small 
voice spoke to him, had no place at the beginning 
of man’s communion with God, as it shall have no 
place in the end.* 

Everywhere, if we survey the tribes of men, as 
soon as they emerge from utter barbarism we 
find some conception of a God. So far there isa 
“ Natural Religion,’”’ dimmed, perverted, encrusted 
with corruptions, but universal still. How came 
it there? Holy Scripture bids us believe that from 
the beginning man had conscious communion with 
God. As the father reveals himself to the child, 
as the teacher to the learner, as the civilised man 
to the barbarian, so God revealed Himself to the 
race of man. His revelation gave the first needful 
impulse to the spiritual course of man, in which 
he was to move for ever, like the planets in their 
orbit, balanced between the centrifugal velocity of 
individual freedom and the centripetal force which 
draws all constantly to God. So His Word teaches 
that, as the instinct of truth and the instinct of 
thought, so the instinct of religion, is a part of 
“the law written on the heart of man” from the 
beginning, but sustained also from the beginning 
by the self-revelation of God. 

Thus does God’s Word in its first simple nar- 
rative bring out (as I have already said) the great 
capacities of man’s nature, as it is now—the power 
to work, to think, to love, and to pray. 

But there is one last point which we must not 
pass by. It tells us that man’s true nature is 
innocence, purity, righteousness. Is it not true 
that the doctrine of inborn sin is no doctrine of 
pure revelation? To convince us of its truth we 
need but a slight observation of human nature, 
whether its humblest or its largest aspects—in the 
story ofa child’s life, or in the history of the world. 
We see but too plainly “the little rift within 
the lute” which mars all its music, the “ little 
cloud, like a man’s hand,” which grows and 
blackens all the heavens, till under its shadow men 
lose their way in intellectual and moral darkness, 
and doubt at times whether there is any sun of 
righteousness in heaven. The danger is, not that 
| we should forget it, but that, like the Manicheans 
| of old, we should exaggerate it into an integral 
| ineradicable part of man’s nature. What we want 
| is a gospel of original righteousness, and (thank 


| * See 2 Cor. iii, 16—18, 
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God!) we have it. We have it in its fulness in 
the incarnation of Him who is at once the true Son 
of God and the true Son of Man, in whom we see 
what human nature ought to be, and what it 
shall be in heaven. But, we have again a Prot- 
evangelium, a rudimentary Gospel, here. True (as 
I have already warned you) that man’s was but a 
childlike innocence. It needed to grow to per- 
fection. Doubtless it would have so grown, not 
as in sinful man, by error and chastisement and 
sorrow, by the alternations of sin and conversion, 
but as our Lord’s own nature grew, “in wisdom 
as in stature,” calmly and peacefully, from the 
first grey dawn to the cloudless noon-day. “The 
tree of life in the midst of the garden” clearly 
symbolises to us the constant gift of a Divine food, 
by which man’s whole life, bodily and spiritual, 
should thus grow.” ; 

But how poor and shallow the teaching, which 
declares in theory that the Fall was a step of need- 
ful growth, which in practice bids men, especially 
young men, believe, that to know evil by contact 
is “ to see life,” and that only by lust and sorrow, 
by sin and by repentance, can they grow to true 
manhood ! 

But of this more fully hereafter. Meanwhile, I 
would earnestly dwell on this teaching of the true 
ideal of humanity in sinlessness. I know that it 





* The interpretation is clearly supplied by the celebrated 
passage in the Apocalypse (Rev. xxii. 2), where in connection 
with ‘‘ the pure river, clear as crystal” we read of “ the tree of 
life, in the midst of the street ’’ ofthe heavenly city, ‘‘ which 
bare twelve manner of fruits ;” and ‘‘the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations,’ 





is to us but an ideal. “'The power of the flesh 
remains; yea, in the regenerate.” But still it is 
of infinite consequence that we should have a true 
ideal. Else the very energy of thought and action 
carries us farther and farther from the truth. “Far 
gone” we may be from the true humanity, yet not 
wholly gone, It is the very office of God’s grace 
to give back even to the sinner, “the princely 
heart of innocence,” which is the true birthright 
of man. 

Such is the lesson of God’s Word in its story of 
primeval humanity. How wonderful the contrast 
with the grotesque legends offered us, sometimes 
in days gone by in the name of Tradition, some- 
times in these days in the name of Science, on the 
origin and descent of man! God grant us to accept 
it in faith, adoring the wisdom which unites in it 
utter simplicity with profound depth, and which 
thus speaks at once to the ages of the world’s 
childhood and to ages like our own, which bear in 
manhood “the burden and heat of the day”! We 
shall find it a worthy starting point from which, in 
all the record of Holy Scripture, we may unfold 
the revelation at once of God and of man, till we 
come to the perfect development of both in Him, 
whom St. Paul delights to recognise as “the second 
Adam,” “the Lord from Heaven.” There we 
shall find—what the record of the first Adam 
cannot teach—not only the certainty that man is 
“a living soul,” spiritual and immortal, but the 
knowledge by experience that He is “a quick- 
ening spirit,” giving to each of us, sinners as 
we are, “the life eternal, in the knowledge of 
God.” 





SEEKING. 


i % 
ae KA AIDEN, what are you seeking, 
iSVe As you sit by the river-side, 
““=S> Watching the bubbles breaking, 
Hearing the waters glide ?” 
“T’m looking for hopes that perished 
Like bubbles that vanish in air ; 
I listen for voices cherished, 
‘That I never again shall hear.” 


“Young man, what are you seeking, 
As you gaze on the lustrous night, 

Watching the meteors streaking 
The violet heavens with light ?” 





“T’m seeking to read the story 
Of life, with its hopes and fears, 
Knowledge, and power, and glory, 
Love’s passionate joys and tears.’’ 


“Old man, what are you seeking, 
As you sit in the churchyard lone, 
Bent o’er the bright flowers decking 
The grave with its cold head-stone 
“I’m seeking what heaven is giving, 
The rest that the wearied ones crave ; 


9” 


I’m seeking my dead that are living, 
As flowers grow out of the grave.” 
JoHN Francis WALLER. 














(Drawn by FRANK DICKSEE.) 


** Maiden, what are you s eking, 
As you sit by the river-side.” 


“SEEKING.” —To face p. 616. 
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** Janey said that she sometimes walked in her 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
‘“MEN MUST WORK, AND 
WOMEN MUST WEEP.” 
NN one side solitary Janey, on 
the other the smugglers. Mark 
stood hesitating between them. 
The balance moved, and the 
smugglers outweighed 
Janey. Mark turned from 
his dove in the ivied pine- 
end, and walked rapidly down the rock- 
hidden way to the sea. He felt that he 









FP NES could not rest until he knew that the 
J smuggling vessel was afloat. He reached 
rr the point overlooking the little bay just 


in time to see two of the men he had 
followed, wade, waist high, through the surf with the 
kegs, hoist them into the little craft, and climb up 
to her deck after them. In a few minutes the vessel 
was under weigh, and safe from the land-sharks, If 
the sea-sharks were near the night was scarcely clear 
enough to allow of their swallowing up the smuggler’s 
bark. The only figure moving about Beachton was 
Job Tuck, stealing home to his bed. Chivers and the 
others had disappeared by another route. Mark 
took a long breath when he was assured that all was 
safe, and paused a moment to watch the vessel out of 
the little harbour, and on to the heaving, booming 
sea. She, and the ocean that bore her, were the only 
moving objects, when Job had stolen silently into 
his hut. How peaceful it all seemed, yet were many 
hearts aching. Job’s wife was awake, expecting him, 
there in the midst of the slumbering hamlet; the 
women at Seagull’s Nest were equally anxious; and 
as to those at the mill, they were restless as we 
know, for 

“ Men must work, and women must weep.” 

But if they must work and weep, let it be, at 
feast, for a lawful livelihood. 

So thought unstable Mark, as he looked almost 
unconsciously on the hamlet, backed by hills, flanked 
by rocks, and fronted by ocean, with just a gleam of 
moonlight flickering now and again into the Nest. 

The craft was safe on the broad sea, and he was 
soon hidden in the rocky road. This was arched 
with brambles, dry furze, and bracken, so that no 
moonlight penetrated. As he was striding rapidly 
homeward, he encountered Firman, followed by some 
of his men. He was arrested by a commanding voice, 
which he recognised, and was obliged to summon his 
wits in order to account for himself, 

“Tam Mark Gay, of the mill,” he said. 

“You are out late, or, rather, early, Mr. Gay,” 
returned Firman. 


DAUGHTER. 
“THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


“So are you, Mr. Coast-guardsman,” said Mark. 

We are on duty. Ihave been on the watch since 
T left you at Miss Hasluck’s. There are smugglers 
ahead, and they are as slippery as eels. Have you 
met anybody ?” 

“Not I, although I have been also on the look- 
out. I suppose it was you and your men I saw wan- 
dering about the mill, and then mounting Mushroom 
Bank ?” 

‘** Possibly. Are you quite sure of all your people ? 
If you would take a word of advice I would counsel 
you to see tothem. I take it your father is unsus- 
picious; so you, who know what storms and calms 
and quicksands are, should be wary for his sake, 
your wife and sister’s, if not for your own. You 
are going home?” 

“What is that to you, Lieutenant Firman? I 
suppose I can go and come as I like, late or early.” 

“Certainly. But beware of the consequences. 
Remember that I found you late one night near Sea- 
gull’s Nest; that you were late for your wedding ; 
that you are late again now. Good night.” 

Firman spoke low, for his men gained on him, 

“Tt is only Mr. Mark Gay,” he added aloud, as he 
held out his hand to Mark, who was sulky, and did 
not take it. 

The men said “Good night, sir,” and passed on; 
while Mark hastened on, and soon reached the mill, 
into which he crept like a culprit. 

He was met by Janey in the passage, who threw 
herself into his arms, and fainted. The terror and 
the cold had been too much for her. He carried her 
| to bed, himself in an agony of fear. He pressed 
her in his arms, called her by every endearing 
epithet, heaped the clothes on her, bathed her face, 
yet failed to restore her. She lay like the “ Lily 
Maid of Astolat,’ to all appearance dead. He 
forgot himself and his dress, and ran to Jerusha’s 
door, which poor Janey had closed after her. Jerusha 
was still up, looking by candle-light for the figure 
she was sure she had seen, She had thrown some 
sort of clothing over her, so she followed Mark as 
soon as she heard his hurried “ Rushy, Janey is ill!” 

“Don’t wake father,” she said, as she passed his 
door. 

“Ts she dead ?” asked Mark, his face white as his 
| young bride’s with eager horror. ‘She must have 





| been walking in her sleep.” 
| No, no. Rub her hands while I get her some- 
| thing,” replied Jerusha, going back to her room and 
medicine chest. 

But Mark’s impassioned kisses and self-reproaches 





revived Janey before she returned with restoratives. 
| The poor child opened her eyes, and smiled at sight 
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of Mark. 
unconsciousness, and, putting her arms round Mark, 
whispered faintly, ‘“‘ I—I was so frightened. I could 
not stay alone in the dark, 
tushy; indeed—indeed, I tried to do what you told 
me, dear.” 

“Tf you told the whole world I should not mind, 
now you are alive again, my own, my darling!” cried 
Mark, bursting into a wholesome flood of tears, 

And thus Jerusha found them; and thus, after 
insisting upon Janey’s taking the warm draught she 
brought, she left them; for Janey was reassured and 
happy as soon as her beloved was there. 

Not so Jerusha. She had, indeed, passed a troubled 
night, and tried in vain to understand its events : 
Firman beneath her window; Janey by her bedside, 
for she now felt assured it had been she; Mark not 
undressed, and Janey unconscious; what did it all 
mean? Her clear, healthy mind was perplexed, and 
she resolved to speak seriously to Mark, and to dis- 
cover, if possible, his secret, if he had one. 

But Mark appeared at breakfast gay and careless 
as usual. He was so early that Jerusha scarcely be- 
lived he had gone to bed. 

“ Better say nothing to father about Janey’s being 
poorly last night,” he whispered to Jerusha. ‘She 
will be down directly.” 

And she came down before the breakfast was over, 
with asort of apology for being late ; looking smiling, 
but tired. 

“ What’s the matter, my pretty Janey?” asked 
the miller. ‘ Dinner-parties don’t agree with you. 
You look like an ice-candle before Christmas.” 

Janey kissed the miller, and sheltered herself in 
silence, while he and Mark discussed Miss Martha’s 
party, and disputed hotly the merits of Mrs, Firman 
aud her son. Mr. Gay praised, and Mark depreciated 
They asked Jerusha’s opinion, but she for- 
bore to give it. 

She took her opportunity to speak to Mark, who 
parried all her questions. He evidently did not 
choose to give her an account of his actions, and 


them. 


only grew angry when she pressed him closely con- 
cerning them. Happily he was not, like Dangerfield, 
apt at lying, and when he found the truth disadvan- 
tageous, he got into a passion to hide his confusion. 
When he reached this point, Jerusha always knew 
that sensible conversation was hopeless. 

“Well, Mark,” she said, herself a little excited, 
“all cannot be right, when Janey faints, and you are 
still fully dressed at three o’clock in the morning. 
You have had your way in marrying and bringing 
your wife here, but you shall not have your way in 
wearing all our lives out, if I can help it. I will 
have father worried to death.” 

“Who wants to worry him, Miss Preacher? Janey 
was only walking in her sleep; but I suppose you 


not 


are tired of us already. I hope we shall soon get 


into the dairy-house,” cried Mark, bouncing out. 


She soon necovered from her temporary | 


But I—I did not tell 


When Jerusha inquired of Janey what had brought 
, her, like a ghost, to her bed-side, and caused her 
| fainting-fit, Janey said, with hesitation, that she 
sometimes walked in her sleep. This was true, and 
| Jerusha had heard it, and seeing how scared and 
| nervous Janey appeared when questioned, she thought 
| it better not to press her, and tried to content herself 
with hoping that there was nothing really wrong 
beneath the mystery. She knew that somnambulists 
were never conscious of what they did in their sleep- 
| walk, and she only prayed that Janey might not 
| some night walk into the mill-pond. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THREE MONTHS’ GRACE. 
Mr. Hastuck had kept to himself ever since his 
summons to appear before the magistrates, and the 
subsequent sentence. A self-contained, silent man, 
proud of his respectability, and morally certain that 
he could never stumble, he was terribly aggrieved 
| by his misfortune. He did not take it kindly. He 
| consicered himself wronged, and failed to perceive 
| that he had brought the disgrace on himself by 
| having dealings with people, for the sake of gain, of 
whose principles he was more than doubtful. He 
acknowledged the faults of ochers, but not his own. 
Although he could not be certain that either Mark 
or Dangerfield had anything to do with his disgrace, 
his mind was always running upon them, and, 
while biting his nails in solitude over his personal 
grievances, he was continually seeking occasion to 
cast them upon those offenders, and to clear himself 
in the eyes of the world. But as Harding, the 
bailiff, had disappeared from the scene, leaving be- 
hind him only his deaf oid wife, of whom nothing 





could be gleaned concerning him, Solomon was 
obliged to keep his revengeful feelings to himself. 
He did so until they were too much for him, and, 


after brooding over his anger and hatching no relief, 
he resolved to seek Mark, and have it out with him. 
This resolution brought him to the mill the -day 
after the “ rakings of the moon.” 

Unfortunately he met Mark as that young man 
was marching off from Jerusha, after her sharp re- 
Mark 
was on his way to Job Tuck’s when Solomon hailed 


| proof concerning her father’s peace of mind. 
| 
| 
| him. 


He was obliged to turn with him, and to learn 
that he came to have a private conversation. They 
went together to the stable, and put up Solomon's 
horse, after which Mark, fretting inwardly, proposed 
that they should take a look at the dairy-house. 

| We shall have an empty room to ourselves there,” 

said Mark, significantly. 


They went accordingly. Men were at work, but 


little was done to the house as yet. 

“ A bleak situation,’’ said Solomon, as they entered 
by the front door. “ You ’re fond of the sea, and you 
have it.” 
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“T don’t mean to rest till I make it as snug and 
handsome a house as yours,” replied Mark, chafing. 

“ Who’s to pay?” asked Solomon. ‘‘ Cost a good 
bit of money, and I’m come for what you owe me, 
principal and interest.” 

Mark had closed the door of the room where the 
smugglers had met the previous evening, the shutters 
of which were unbarred. 

“You can’t have it till Dangerfield is back,” he 
said. ‘ The money’s safeenough, It is invested in 
the Sea Serpent, and she makes a fortune every 
voyage.” 

“There are reports about her. Some say the 
captain’s not above doing a bit of smuggling, and if 
so she may be Crown property any day, like my 
wagon and hundred. I must have the money. I 
want it. I’m none so sure that Captain Dangerfield 
isn’t at the bottom of all his bailiff’s tricks.” 

“Well, Solomon, I always thought you gave him 
credit for being a gentleman. There’s the Grange 
still, and that’s worth more than what he owes you. 
Surely you can have a little patience!” 

“NolIcan’t. I’m not going to be made a cat’s- 
paw of. When do you expect the captain?” 

“T never know ; how should I? I’m not in his 
secrets. The Sea Serpent ’s due in a month or so. If 


| shoulder, who had seated himself on the window- 


seat. 

*Shouldn’t I though!” returned Mark. “It is 
no good trying to keep anything from Rushy, She’s 
as sharp as a hoss-stinger. Here’s a money-spider! 
Let’s see whether we shall get the needful.” 

He jumped up, partly to try what an old super- 
stition would do for him, partly to divert Solomon’s 
mind from his loan, A tiny spider was hanging by 
its thread from the window, and he carefully took 
hold of the fine web, and swung it round his head. 

“ Once—twice—thrice!” he said, while cautiously 
making these circles with the delicate chain to which 
the insect clung. “There, Solomon! I shall have 
the money in less than three months, and I promise 
not to tell Rushy, if you'll wait.” 

So saying, he completed the proverbial act by put- 
ting the spider into his pocket, whither the money 
was to follow it; for, according to the saying, if the 
spider completed the third circle without quitting 
the thread, the gold would surely come. 

Mark never knew whether he owed his respite to 
the spider or Jerusha, but it was due to one of them. 

“In three months then, Mark,” said solemn Solo- 
mon. “If I don’t have it in three months I shall 





you’ll wait I’ll be answerable for the money. I) 


don’t want father to be bothered, and I shall be 
settled in this house by that time. I’m going to 
work, tooth and nail, till I get in. 
with these rooms for a bit, while they build the new | 
end, and when father sees how steady I am he’ll | 


: : eee ; A | 
take me into partnership. Nothing like marriage to | 


steady one, Solomon. I wish Rushy were married, 
and you had her, and could teach her to keep a civil | 


tongue in her mouth,” 
Not even Solomon’s request for his money had 
allayed Mark’s irritation at his sister’s lecture. | 
“ Jerusha!” exclaimed Solomon ; and his eyebrows, | 
usually immovable as the rest of his face, were | 
actually uplifted. ‘She has her tempers, but I 


Ihave made up my mind about her this many a | 
year. She’s coming round.” | 

In spite of his anxiety and anger, Mark could | 
not resist a laugh. He had, like Jerusha, a good 
sense of the ridiculous; and glancing knowingly 
at Solomon’s hard, impalpable face, he said “I 
think she is coming round, cousin Sol. That feast | 
of yours, and all the plate, and you so hospitable, | 
and such a fine looking best-man, and your house | 
and grounds, and the gig and horse, enough to turn | 
any girl’s head. But you mustn’t be hard upon 
me, or I'll warrant you she’ll never have you, in| 
spite of it all.” Solomon’s slow mind could scarcely 
follow rapid Mark, but he took in what that astute 
youth intended. 

“You would not name our business transactions 
to Jerusha!” he said, laying his hand on Mark’s 








We shall ao | 


| 
é a : ‘ | 
consider her civil ; say nothing to me against Jerusha. | 
| 


apply to your father. You think Jerusha is coming 
round?” 

“No doubt of it,” cried Mark, relieved from his 
pressing difficulty, and careless again, “Try her. 
‘ome and see her. She was wondering why you 
hadn’t been only the other day. So was Janey. 
They ‘re so fond of you, Solomon. Why, you’re quite 
a lady’s man; everybody has been saying so since 
the wedding. As to Janey, she has never ceased 
talking of your politeness.” 

“Has she? and Jerusha?” said Solomon, flattered. 

“Of course. Come and see them,” said Mark, who 
was out of the dairy-house and half across the yard 
before Solomon realised his new character of a lady’s 
man. ‘“Rushy! Rushy!” he cried, entering the 
dwelling-house by the back-door. 

Jerusha appeared in consternation, for she had 
been expecting evil all the day. 

“‘ What is the matter now, Mark ?” she asked. 

“Nothing. Only Solomon is here, and the poor 
fellow is down in the mouth about the smuggling 
business,” replied Mark. ‘He was so kind at the 
wedding that I want you and Janey to be particularly 
civil to him, that ’s all.” 

“ Janey was never uncivil to any one, and I—well, 
I am sorry if I said anything to offend you, brother,” 
said Jerusha, holding out her hand. 

“Never mind that now, but you were provoking, 
Rushy,’’ said Mark, kissing her. ‘ Here he is!” 

The next moment Mark was in the yard with Solo- 
mon, and Jerusha had gone to prepare Janey for his 
arrival. 

Nothing could be more cordial than his reception. 
Mr, Gay and Jerusha outdid themselves in their 
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friendly welcome, while Janey went so far as to say, 
“T am so glad you have come, cousin Solomon; I 
never thanked you half enough for your kindness.” 

He began to agree with Mark that he really was 
a “lady’s man,” and made an attempt to hand the 
toast and the tea-kettle, which resulted in a piece of 
the one finding its way to the ashes under the grate, 
and a few drops of water from the other to the cat’s 
hack. Solomon hated cats, and when she set up her 
back, and spat defiantly at him, he excused himself 
from further gallantry. 

** When I have somebody of my own to wait on I 
shall know how,” he said, withdrawing from his 
enemy, and uplifting his foot. 

“Don’t, cousin Solomon!” cried Rushy, jumping 
up and seizing her cat. ‘ Men are all alike. They 
hurt an animal, and punish it because it turns on 
them. They make a horse furious, and half kill it 
because it kicks against the cruelty, or tries to run 
away from it. Poor pussy!” 

“Jerusha!’? said Solomon, striding towards her 
and her cat. 

“Don’t! she is frightened at you,” exclaimed 
Rushy, and the discomfited lover sat down. 

“Do be kind to him, Rushy,” whispered Mark, 
while the miller laughed his genial, hearty laugh. 

“T try, but I can’t,” replied Rushy to Mark, aside; 
then aloud, “ Never mind, cousin Solomon. I don’t 
think the water went below the fur. Let me give 
you another cup of tea.” 

“Tf you please, Jerusha,” he answered, edging 
near her ; but pussy put up her back, and kept him 
at a distance. 

Still, he was more than satisfied with his recep- 
tion. No one spoke of smuggling, and he forgot his 
grievance. He gave Janey sundry messages from 
her home, and invited them all to come and see him 
in the spring. 

*You’ll have lots of time for preparation. We 
shall be in our own house by that time,” said Mark. 

“T hope you'll pay us many a visit between this 
and that, and bring over Mrs. Joe, and the young 
ones,” remarked the miller. 

But Solomon made no promise. His speech was 
slow, his deeds slower. When he took leave he 
managed to let Jerusha understand that he was still 
of the same mind; and when Mark saw him off, 
he said—“ Three months, cousin Mark; I’m sure 
Jerusha’s coming round.” 

This “three months ” was a spur to Mark. Always 
unsettled, he took it into his head that if he could get 
into his own house, he should feel more independent, 
and, perhaps, realise the money. While really wishing 
“‘to lead a new life,’ he said to himself that he could 
not relinquish the old one until he had received his 
dues. He and Dangerfield must come to a settle- 
ment, and he must aiso have a reckoning with the 
men who were his subordinates. All this could be 
effected at the dairy-house, where he would be, at 





least beyond Jerusha’s suspicious eyes. She could 
not see the people who came to the front of that 
dwelling from her bed-room window, if she could see 
the visitors to the back. Its capabilities for secresy 
were great, as it was approached from the road hidden 
by rocks, and visible only from the sea. He won- 
dered that he had never thought of this before. 

He accordingly represented to his father, that if 
he had no objection he should like to take possession 
of the house as it was, as soon as the interior was re- 
novated, and to superintend the building of the new 
wing while located in the old part. Janey, as was 
her wont, wished what he wished, and seconded him. 
Indeed, like all young wives, she was ambitious of a 
house of her own. They urged that there were 
rooms enough for them to begin with. If the old 
dairy were converted into a kitchen there might 
even be two parlours, for Janey’s weak point was 
sitting-rooms. There were two good up-stairs rooms, 
and two smaller ones, formerly used as cheese and 
apple rooms. These would be more than enough for 
them and a servant, as they were not likely to have 
many visitors while the hospitable mill was close at 
hand. In short, they made out such a clear case, 
that Mr. Gay was convinced at once. Not so Jerusha. 
Much as she wished to have her own house to her- 
self, she maintained that the dairy-house had been 
too long empty, was too exposed, and in too rickety 
a condition to be turned suddenly into a dwelling, 
particularly in the winter. Janey was delicate, she 
argued, and the situation might be too bleak, or the 
house damp, or a hundred other things. 

“You always go against what I propose, Rushy,” 
said Mark, particularly ready to be on the defensive 
at that period. ‘‘ The house is not much more ex- 
posed than Kimberlin Cottage, which is due nor’ east. 
Besides, the walls are thick. You are for having every- 
thing your own way.” 

“If Rushy had had her way I don’t think you 
would have married till you had a good furnished 
house ready to receive you,” said the miller. 

“Oh, Rushy!” ejaculated Janey, to whom delay 
would have been like no wedding at all. 

“Rushy is always happiest alone. She doesn’t 
want interlopers. And when she has them she 
watches them,” said Mark, sulkily. 

Jerusha’s colour mounted, and a quick speech was 
on her lips, but the proverb, “ A softanswer turneth 
away wrath, ” shot through her mind, and she merely 
replied, quietly, but resolutely, ‘“‘ You and your wife 
could scarcely be interlopers in your father’s house, 
Mark, and I hope I may always be able to watch 
where the family interest is concerned.” 

“And what does my pretty Janey say?” asked 
the miller. 

Janey looked from one to the other, fearful to 
offend either. 

* Speak out, Janey, can’t you?” said Mark, irri- 
tably. 
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“You will not offend me, dear,” said Rushy, | when activity suited his mood, and he worked early 
smiling at an indecision she scarcely understood, | and late to complete his dwelling. 

“TI like what Mark likes,” said timid Janey. ; “There is nothing Mark can’t do,” said his 

“You are a good little wife, and you shall have , father, as he watched him papering and painting. 
it,’ exclaimed Mr. Gay, heartily. ‘ Rushy will have “Yes, he is very clever,” respended Jerusha. 
her turn by-and-by, and then you shall help to furnish | As to Janey, her days passed happily, if not 


her new house.” usefully, in pottering about after her husband and 
“That is furnished already,” said Mark, glancing | sister-in-law, She flattered herself she was busy, and 

. . | . . ° 
at his sister. no one undeceived her, but she occasionally tried 


But she made no reply. She was hurt at being | Jerusha’s quick temper by hindering rather than 
misunderstood by those she loved best, even by her | aiding her. 
father. She, in whose warm heart dwelt no back- “You have the patience of all the saints and 
thought, and who desired nothing so much as their , martyrs, Rushy,” was Miss Martha's assertion. “I 
happiness, was accounted selfish because she was should be wild if Janey was to drag after me from 
prudent. Yet she scarcely could believe that Mark | morning to night.” 


was serious in thinking that she ever intended to; “It will soon be over,’ replied Jerusha. 
make Solomon Hasluck’s abode hers. | “Over! ’Tis but beginning. Janey’s slack- 


As usual, Mark had his way. As weather did not | twisted, as they say, and you ’ll have two houses in- 
interfere much with interior alterations and adorn- | stead of one to superintend.” 
ments, the work of refitting and adjusting the old “That I shall’certainly not do,” said Jerusha, de- 
dairy-house went on rapidly. The new wing and | cidedly. ‘ When they are set going they must do 
the exterior were delayed till the spring, which for themselves.” 
season, Mark said, would be more propitious for out- | “ Janey can’t, Mark won’t,” said Miss Martha. 
of-door labour. He was the most active of men | (To be continued.) 








SCRIPTURE ADDRESSES FOR CHILDREN’S SERVICES IN CHURCH 
OR SCHOOL.—XIIL 


* Draw nigh to God, and He will draw nigh to you.”—James iv. 8. 


NTRODUCTION. Ifa child be in danger, 1. We may come to God for forgiveness when 
or trouble, seeks, and trusts to obtain pro- | naughty. Sometimes little children naughty at 
tection of parents. Once a boy left in| home; father is grieved, withdraws his favour. 
upper room of burning house, father, in | Child goes to father, saying, “Very sorry, won’t 
street, saw him at the open window, called | do the wrong again”’—forgiven. Father ready to 
to him to jump down. Boy jumped into | forgive, but waits till child is sorry. “ Prodigal 
father’s arms—saved. Children often, if | Son” (Luke xv. 20). When boy drew nigh to his 

alone, afraid of darkness; if father, or mother, with | father, even while “yet a great way off,” the father 

them, no fear. Little girl, few months ago, shut up in | ran to meet him—quite ready to forgive. We, like 
dark room by mistress of a school in Yorkshire, for | naughty children, God, our Father, ready to draw 
punishment ; child so frightened, that was taken ill, | nigh to us. Remember what numbers came to be 
and died a few days after. Cruel to so punish; but | healed by Jesus when He was on earth—none ever 

if child had known of presence in dark room of any | refused. The leper, and the centurion (Matt. viii.). 

one who loved her she would not have been afraid. | Sin, a disease, which Jesus alone able to cure. 

Who was there? He, always present; loving protec- | Naughty tempers, making ourselves and others un- 

tion always given by Him, if asked for (read Psalm | happy, and grieving our Heavenly Father. But if 

exxxix. 12), Trust Him “ Our Father,” just as do | we draw nigh to Him, He will forgive “ our tres- 
with earthly parent. He will always be with you. passes,” for Jesus’ sake (Psalm Ixxxvi. 5). Always 

Text. In James iv. 8 we read—Remember man, | think of God as being “ready to forgive.” No matter 
whose enemies, seeking his death, persuaded king | what your fault, go at once, and confess it to Him. 
make a law that any one who prayed to God should | Why is God “ready to forgive?” Because Jesus 

be destroyed by wild beasts? Man prayed just as if | died for us (1 John i, 9, ii. 2). 

no such law. He drew nigh to God; was not afraid 2. We may draw nigh to God for protection from 

of being punished by man. His name? God drew | danger, comfort in trouble, help in temptation. Child 

nigh to him in the den of lions, and saved him. So 
too with the three young men who were cast into the 
fiery furnace, None ever drew nigh to God whom 

He did not help. 











seeing danger approach clings to father quite trust- 
fully. Many dangers father unable to protect from, 
because not always with you, &. Sickness and other 
troubles. May think your little troubles Jesus will 
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Perhaps a man would say, “ Don’t 
and 


not care about. 
trouble me, I’m too busy,” or “it’s very silly,” 
so On. 
children to Christ. 
Once a boy Hinaself. 
In verse before text we read “ Resist the devil, and he 
will flee from you.” The devil desires to make us 
his servants (1 Peter v. 8). 
do some wrong thing. Should resist him by draw- 
ing nigh to God. 
us. 

3. Now, there are two ways in which “ draw nigh.” 


(a) By prayer. Told you of Daniel’s prayer, &e. 


Just as the disciples to mothers who brought | 
But did He send them away? | 
May be sure of His sympathy, | 


Does not really desire the things; mother does not 
get them. Just now child is hungry, puts down toys, 
runs to mother, wanting something to eat; keeps 
asking till want supplied. So when draw nigh to 
God in prayer try to ask for such things as really 
desire. Whatever 1t is, small or great, tell all to Him. 


| But suppose you want become a better boy or girl— 


Often whispers to us to | 


Then the devil will flee from | 


to give up wrong things, and choose good—you ask 
God show you how. (+) In His Word. There He 
tells you how to choose the good, and refuse the evil. 


| There read the story of Jesus’ life on earth, learning 


Prayer means asking God for something you desire, | 


Not repeating with lips only, but just as really as if 
asking your mother, Child, playing with toys, cries 
out, “ Mother, I want a piece of bread,” but goes on 
playing. Mother takes no notice. Presently child 
cries out for something else, and still plays with toys. 


of Him, walking in His steps (1 Pet. ii. 21). Read 
how blessed those who have drawn nigh to God, and 
be like such. Timothy from a child knew the Scrip- 
tures, which made him wise unto salvation (2 Tim. 
iii. 15). Why not each of you? Remember, only 
through Jesus Christ can we “draw nigh to God;” 
that is why we say in prayers “for Jesus Christ’s 
sake” (Eph. ii. 18). L. H. 





AUNT LUCIA’S 


CHAPTER V. 

~ HEN Mr. and Mrs. Merrington arrived 
) at the shop there was some little de- 
lay, as the locket was in progress of 
repair, and the jeweller could not be 
made to understand that they wanted 
4 it immediately. When he did under- 
37 stand this, he sent one of his assistants to 
> fetch it, Meanwhile, Mrs. Merrington placed 
her muff on the counter, and sat down. 

“T have regulated your watch, ma’am, and I think 
you will find it keep good time in future,” said the 
jeweller. 

Yes, yes,” 
‘what do I owe you ? 

The jeweller told her, and, putting her hand in her 
pocket, Mrs. Merrington found that she had for- 
gotten her purse. 

“You will pay it for me, Henry,” she said, and 
just at this moment the young man came towards 
them with the locket. 

“You will see,” said the jeweller, taking it from 
him, “the snap was a little out of order,’ and he 
opened it to show his customer. Mrs. Merrington 
took the locket, to look again at the pictured face 
within, while Mr. Merrington paid the jeweller, and, 
putting the case containing the watch inside her 
muff, took it off the counter, and handed it to her. 
Mrs, Merrington shut the case containing the locket, 
and put that inside her muff also, and then turned 
to leave the shop. As she went out of the door she 
noticed a little girl, very miserable-looking, with a 
pale face and great wistful black eyes, crouched 
down on the ground. Something in those eyes went 
straight to her heart, and she stopped a moment, 


Lee 


replied Mrs. Merrington, absently ; 


” 





LOCKET. 


and felt in her pocket for her purse, of course taking 
her hand out of her muff to do so. 

“Oh, Henry, I forgot I had no money! do give 
that poor little girl something,” 
bent over her with a kind “poor child!” thinking in 
her heart, “‘ Catterina must be about that age,” and 
then stepped into her carriage. 

The little girl received the coin Mr. Merrington 
dropped into her palm with a hoarse, “‘ thank you,” 
and sat gazing after her benefactress with a puzzled 
air. Then she got up slowly and stiffly, as she did 
so, she saw lying on her skirt a little brown leather 


she said, and she 


case, which slipped on to the ground as she rose, 

In a moment, she thought, “ The lady has dropped 
it,” and, picking it up, made a rush after the carriage. 

Arrived at the office, Mrs. Merrington took the 
locket-case (as she thought) out of her muff, and 
handed it to the officer. 

He opened it, and immediately exclaimed, “ There 
is some mistake, ma’am, there is no portrait here! 
and this is a watch.” 

“Oh dear yes! I forgot the man said something 
about my watch, but I did not know I took it,” said 
Mrs. Merrington, feeling in her pocket for the other 
case. ‘“ Really,” she continued, in an alarmed tone, 
“he cannot have given me the locket; and yet I 
thought I put it in my muff!” 

“Yes, yes; I saw you do so,” replied her husband. 
«Both cases were in your muff together; you must 
have dropped it.” 

** And I have been holding the watch-case all the 
time inside my muff, thinking it was the locket!” 

“Tf it has dropped in the carriage we shall soon 
find it,” replied Mr. Merrington; “I will go and 
see.” 
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He did so, but it was not there. 

“ Well, sir,” said the detective, “ the lady had best 
give a verbal description of the child, and one of the 
locket, offering a reward for both.” 

“You are right,” replied Mr. Merrington, “ but you 
were only once out of the carriage till you stopped 
here,” he said to his wife, ‘so you must have dropped 
it outside the shop-door, and in that case it would 
be picked up directly.” 

“That will be more quickly found than the child, 
sir,” remarked the man. 


As the detective assured them that there was | 


nothing more to be done, they returned home, where 
we must leave them for a time to follow the fortunes 
of Catterina. 

She had not dared to stop running for a long time, 
and it was past noon when, finding herself in a part of 
London which she had not seen before, she thought 
she might safely rest for a little. 

She wandered towards the Strand, and was feel- 
ing very hungry, tired, and lonely, but as she had no 
money she knew she could have nothing to eat till 
she had earned some, Bravely battling with her 
weariness, she began to sing, and her beautiful voice 
soon produced the usual result. 

She bought a small loaf and some cheap grapes, 
and ate them as she walked along. But the next 
difficulty was where to go? to stay in the streets all 
night would be dreadful all alone, and, besides her 
fear, the season was autumn and the nights were 
getting cold now. 

She was very tired, so she sat down on a door-step, 
and wondered, poor lonely little soul, what would 
happen next, and if her mother could see her now. 
The tears were rolling down in great drops from her 
aching eyes, and, leaning her head against the shop- 
door, she was just dozing off with them still shining 
on her eyelashes, when an eager-looking, lanky lad, 
stopped, and, standing with his hands in his pockets, 
took a thorough survey of her. 

* Hullo, here’s a rum little customer!” he said, 
half aloud, then stretching out a long arm covered 
by a sleeve much too short for it, he exclaimed, “ Hi’ 
you little girl, wake up, or you’ll have the bobby 
after you!” 

Catterina opening her eyes with a start, was of 
course very much surprised and alarmed at the 
strange-looking object before her, and jumped up 
with the intention of running away from him. But 
he kept hold of her shoulder. 

“I’m not going to hurt you,” he said; then, to 
himself, “I don’t believe she knows a word I’m 
saying. Why don’t you go home?” he continued. 

“No, no!” cried poor Catterina, struggling to 
release herself. ‘I got no home.” 

** Well, where’s your mother, then?” 

This was too much; the ready tears came now 
thick and fast, and her poor little shoulders shook 
with the violence of her sobs. 


“ook here,” he continued, “ you’d better come 
home with me; my father’s a clergyman, and he’lI 
find you a home somehow, and I’ll make Patty stow 
you away somewhere till he does; “ come along,” so 
saying he helped her up, and still keeping hold of 
her hand, walked on at a great rate. 

Catterina tried to thank him, as she ran sobbing 
along at his side, but she was so bewildered that she 
thought it must be a dream. 

“We shall be home in a jiffey,” her companion 
informed her as they turned into a quiet street 
leading out of the Strand. 

The door was soon opened by an old woman, with a 
cap on that tied under the chin, and the rest of her 
costume was in the same old-fashioned style. “ Bless 
my heart! Master Dennis, who in the world’s this?”’ 
she exclaimed, holding up her hands in amazement. 

“Look here, Pat, it’s all right; it’s a little girl 
that I want the governor to see.” 

“Why, she looks like some dancing girl! how did 
she come to speak to you?” replied Patty, eyeing 
| Catterina’s foreign costume with looks of disgust. 

“Just you be quiet now, Pat,’”’ exclaimed Dennis, 
| indignantly, as Catterina, with tears in her eyes, drew 
| back. “No, no!” he continued, “you’re not going 
into the street again. Come along. Didn’t I tell 
you not to mind her?” And still keeping hold of 
her hand, the boy dragged her after him up-stairs, 
and burst into a room in which was sitting a middle- 
aged gentleman, the same she had found in the 
crowd the day before. 

(To be continued.) 











“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


203. In what words does our blessed Lord condemn 
those philosophers and others who pretended to set 
forth the way to Heaven by their systems of mo- 
rality ? 

204. What means did the Philistines adopt to 
keep the children of Israel in perpetual subjection 
to them ? 

205. Quote passage in which St. Paul speaks of 
his imprisonment at Rome as tending to the ad- 
vancement of the Church. 

206. What people are mentioned in the Bible for 
the quiet easy-going manner of their life ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 591. 


192. Elisha. 2 Kings xiii. 14. 

193. The epistle to the Galatians (Gal. vi. 11). 

194. Their ignorance of the great scheme of man’s 
redemption, for he says, “ Had they known it, they 
would not have crucified the Lord of glory” (1 Cor. 
ii. 8). 

195. Job xxviii. 28. 

196. Zechariah, stoned to death by order of king 
Joash (2 Chron. xxiv. 21). 
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DAISY CHAINS. 


‘XK / HEN swallows bring the summer home The king-cups gild the glowing mead, 
Qq Rr From distant lands, where it had fled, The gorse is golden on the plain ; 
a] And, silver-dotting o’er the sward, The herald cuckoo’s voice is heard 
The daisy lifts its head, | The blackbird sings his strain ; 


Then little maidens haste away And where the hawthorn lingers yet 
To revel in the summer day. The wild rose tender buds hath set. 
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The wind just scantly stirs the boughs 
And greets the maidens as they pass ; 
The sun smiles on them as they lie 
A-nestling in the grass, 

Weaving their chains, whose fairy worth 
Outshines to them the gauds of earth. 


No heated workshop, aching brow, 
Or weary toil to them is known ; 
Beneath the heavens fair and free 
Are jewels for them grown, : 
The which into a fragrant band 
Are woven by their dexterous hand. 


A daisy chain, with slender links, 
Thus forged beneath the summer sun, 
To them is higher work of art 





Than work by craftsman done: 
The gold-bossed stars with pearly rays 
Evoke their childish meed of praise. 


And as the maidens weave and weave, 
Full in their sight the wonder-world, 

With all its marvels and delights, 

In beauty is unfurled 

And glittering castles meet their eyes 
Slow-sailing o’er the summer skies, 


Ah, little maids, as years roll on, 
Daisies shall charm with older spell; 
Their petals plucked for “ Yes” or “No” 
Shall lovers’ truth or falsehood tell— 
And of the past-twined daisy chain 
A lingering fairy trace retain. 
JULIA GODDAED. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,’ “THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ ACROSS THE 


PLAIN,” 
CHAPTER XVII.—GEORGE MILWARD TALKS ABOUT 
HIMSELF. 
GeN2AS) E was sitting alone in his pleasant room 
le i: in the pleasant house at Woodford, 
( . v Lu . 
IE eading, or pretending to read, the 
|\@Lo e 
“Ol: 









i{{ inat Number of the All-round Review, 

Jace but the metaphysical article was un- 
cut, and the political one, which was so well-timed 
its feebleness was forgiven, had scarcely been looked 
at, and the review of the last scientific book, serving 
as a means for publishing the reviewer’s ideas on 
every subject excepting always the one before him, 
did not even raise a smile, and he made no resolu- 
tion to reply on the social question, discussed at the 
end, by some one who was all theory and no practical 
knowledge, only sat vacantly staring at the page be- 
fore him. Presently, for the fiftieth time, he read 
ever a little note he held crumpled up in his hand. 
It was from Elizabeth, and the first one he had ever 
received from her, There was nothing much in it. 
This was it :— 

Dear Mr, Mitwarp,—Mamma is not well, and so wishes to 
ask why you have stayed away from us so long, and to say she 
hopes you will come to-night, as she expects several most 


interesting people, and your presence is absolutely necessary to 
the success of the party.—Yours sincerely, 


ELIZABETH PARSONS, 

P.S.—I have not sent the picture. 

That was all. He knew that Mrs. Parsons had 
dictated every word of it but the postscript, yet the 
sight of the quaint old-fashioned little handwriting 
had a strange fascination for him. Somehow, it 
looked like Elizabeth, and as he thought this he 
raised it to his lips, and kissed it. “Dear little 
child,” he said, “I wonder if she was hurt by what 
I said about her picture. I won’t go to-night,” he 


ETC., ETC., 





ETC, 


added, wearily, and tried to read his book ; but after 
a moment or two he looked up at the clock, and cal- 
culated how long it would take him to dress and get 
to the station, and in a few minutes more he was 
on his way to the Wednesday gathering. He had 
not been invited to dinner, for Mrs. Parsons varied 
her guests as much as possible, and only entertained 
a small number; but in the evening there was always 
a crowd, for she gave all her friends a general invita- 
tion to come there. He knew that Elizabeth saw 
him enter the room; but he avoided catching her eye, 
and stood about talking to people he knew; yet he 
watched her all the time, and though he ‘talked and 
listened to all around him, she was not once absent 
from his thoughts. He was angry and impatient 
with himself, and yet he ceuld not help it. 

“Mr. Milward, I want you to come and talk to 
some young ladies,” Mrs. Parsons said, bustling up 
to him in characteristic fashion, and carrying him off 
from two pretty married women to whom he had 
been trying to chat.. They were both under thirty, 
and would have felt inclined to resent Mrs. Parsons’ 
speech, but for her well-known want of tact. 

“It makes one feel quite old like one’s own grand- 
mother,” said Mrs. Leslie, the wife of Frank’s friend. 

“She meant that we were married,” her friend 
answered, ‘She only calls girls young.” 

“T know that,” laughed back the merry little 
woman. “ Besides, she’ll come and say something 
complimentary directly, wholly unconscious of her 
former speech, What a crowd it is to-night!” 
people come 


“T can’t think what one half of the 
for,” Mrs. Monckton said. 

* Because among a certain set Mrs. Parsons is be- 
coming a fashion, and no one has energy enough to 
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swim against the stream now-a-days. Frank,” she 
said, as he approached, “when are you coming to 
dine with us? and Mr. Milward has been wondering 
why some new beauty your mother expected to-night 
is not here. Who is she, a Miss—I forget—a short 
name?” 

‘* Marie May; the alliteration makes it sound quite 
musical,” he said. ‘‘ Elizabeth,” he asked his sister, 
who was behind him, “why didn’t Marie May come 
to-night ?”? He knew the reason perfectly, but he 
always affected to forget everyday matters. “ Mil- 
ward has been talking to Mrs. Leslie about her.”’ 

ill, and she sent an 
apology at the last minute,” and Elizabeth’s grave 
little face became almost sad. Mr. Milward had been 
talking about that beautiful Miss May, she thought, 
but he had not even looked at her, and something, 
but what she did not know, would not let her cross 


“Her mother is seriously 


the room and ask him what it all meant, and why he 
had avoided her lately, as she would have done a 
fortnight ago. And yet for three years they had 
been like brother and sister, or master and pupil, 
she thought, and it seemed so strange now this 
something that had come between them and made 
her unhappy because he neglected her, and caused 
her heart to beat wildly, and a thrill of happiness 
to rush through her when he approached. It was 
late that evening when he came to her, and the 
tears welled up into her eyes as he sat down by her 
at last. 

“TI thought you were angry,” she said, helplessly, 
in answer to his look of inquiry. “Why have you 
avoided me so?” 

« Avoided you, child,” he answered, in a low tone. 
“T have been watching you all the evening.” 

“Oh, but you have not been to see us for such a 
long time,” she said, gathering courage. “I thought 
you had given us all up for ever.” 

“Given you up,” he said, gravely. ‘“ No, Iam not 
likely to do that.” Then suddenly he changed the 
conversation. ‘“ Mrs, Parsons tells me you are all 
going to the Pyrenees directly the wedding is 
over,” 

“ Yes,” she answered, 
shine at last.’ 

“You should go across to Spain for that,” he said. 
“ People say it is too hot in the summer, but I never 
found it so, and it is the right time of year to see 
the people at their best. One cannot fancy the 
children of the south shivering, and it is cold enough 
in the winter”’ He was thinking of the gipsies 
rather than the Spaniards, and talking to himself 
rather than to her. “ Mrs, Parsons has been trying 
to persuade me to come to the Pyrenees with you.” 
Her fac lighted up with pleasure. 

“Oh do!” she said, clasping her hands. 


“So I shall see some sun- 


«We 
vould go out painting all day; and mother says there 
are the most lovely walks about Bagnéres de Bigorre ; 
and then we could have a picnic again on my birth- 





day, like we did last year.’ She was quite a child 
still, and he had been altogether wrong in thinking 
she was growing up, he thought, and he gave a long 
sigh of relief, in which, after all, there was a little 
lurking answered, half 
laughingly, “‘ Your birthday! Are you going to have 
another birthday, and how old will you be on this 
one?” 

‘* Highteen.” 

“What a great age; why, that is the time when 
young ladies expect to get married, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered; “I never thought 
about that,’ she added, simply; and then she added, 


disappointment «as he 


eagerly, “I doso wish you would come to the Py- 
renees, and you might persuade mother to go to Spain, 
you know; because she thinks you such a wonderful 
person she would do anything youtell her. Wouldn’t 
it be glorious to see the graceful Spanish women, and 
the stately cavaliers one reads about?” 

“No!” he answered, in his old cynical manner; 
“it wouldn’t. ‘Phey are all impostors, in the south 
atany-rate, and the south of Spain is the only part 
that interests me, for it is only there that the Arabs 
have left definite traces behind. The Spaniards 
themselves are wonderfully uninteresting.” 

“You were a long time in Spain, were you not?” 
she asked. A shadow passed over his face as he 
answered, “Yes, I was there nearly a year.” And then 
he added, bitterly, ‘And miserable days they were. 
Why were you surprised at my going to dine with 
my cousins the other day?” he asked, suddenly. 

“T never heard you speak of any relations before,” 
she answered, 

“T have not been friends with any of them for 
years,” he said. They were standing up, for the 
crowd was thinning, and he, looking at his watch, 
had found that it was time to goif he meant to catch 
his last train. “But lately there was a general 
peacemaking. At least, I had never quarrelled with 
my cousins, but there were reasons why I had not 
been to any of them for years. I should not have 
gone the other day but that my mother wished it.” 
It was the eager interested look upon her face that 
had encouraged him to talk so much about himself. 

“Your mother!” she said, “Did you quarrel 
with her?” 

“T made her very angry years ago,” he said, in a 
low voice, “and she does not easily forgive.” He 
was looking intenthy down on her, and then he 
added suddenly, “I wish my mother could see you, 
Elizabeth.” 

Again the colour came to her face. He saw it 
distinctly by the soft light of the lamp near which 
they were standing, as she answered, nervously, 
“Why, you say she is stern, and she would not like 
me,” and she tugged at a rose that was fastened in 
her dress, till the sweet-smelling flower broke off 
from its stalk, and would have fallen if he had not 
caught it, and kept it. 
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“Not like you, child!” he said, and touched her | ledged genius with a wife an acknowledged beauty, 
hand, seemingly by accident, yet as in all the three | whose exquisite playing should hold all hearers spell- 
years they had known each other he had never done be- | bound. And the world, the busy world, might wag 
fore, “She could not help doing that.” Then, for one | on outside, and talk about his doings. 
moment, she raised her eyes to his, and read all that A few days later he left his card, and Marie found 
was written in his face, and understood it. And then | it on the hall table, and read his name with a thrill 
he went; and Elizabeth stole away to dream over the | of pleasure that was not unmixed with fear. “If he 





great happiness he had left her. should call again, and mamma is about, and he should 
come in, what should I do?” she thought. “ Poor 
CHAPTER XVIII.—DISAPPOINTMENT. mamma is so fussy, and gets so dreadfully red; and 


Mrs. May was very ill. There was no doubt about} as for papa, I would not have him see papa or 
that, though Marie tried hard to disguise the fact | Fred for the world! We must always be out when 
for some time, and to persuade herself and her father | he calls,” and then she carried his card up-stairs, 
that there would be no occasion for her to give up | and put it away among the things she treasured most. 
going to the dinner-party or the wedding. And Mrs. | “He is so different,” she said—* so different from 
May, kind motherly soul, was very anxious that Marie | them all.” She was thinking of the young men 

| 

| 





should not lose any pleasure, and urged strongly that | among her home set, and perhaps too, of poor 
there was no reason why Marie “should not go and | Charles Freeman, and it must be confessed they 
enjoy herself, and when she’d got her things ready | did not gain by the comparison. “I wonder if he 
too.” But Mr. May was indignant. ‘“‘ Certainly not, | cares for any one,” she said to herself. It seemed 
he wasn’t going to have Mary going about when her | to her that it must be such happiness to be cared 
mother was laid up; and his girl wasn’t made of the | for by Frank Parsons; and when she thought this 
stuff to wish it either, he knew that.” So Marie went | she was not thinking of his position or possible 
to neither of the festivals to which she had looked | wealth, but of his frank, blue eyes, and handsome 
forward with so much eagerness, and when she found | face, and broad shoulders. Marie’s heart was be- 
it was not to be, wrote a reluctant apology. The | ginning to go a little way out to him already, and 
apology to Mrs. Parsons was written a dozen times | that without any thought of self. It was impossible 
before she was satisfied with it. She thought Frank | that he thought at all of her, she thought, with the 
might see it perhaps; and yet it was thrown care-/| humility that so often precedes love, and yet in- 
lessly into the fire, without his even being told of | stinctively she knew that he did think about her. 
her not coming, till he saw her place filled up by some “Mr. Parsons called to-day,” Marie said to her 
one else. Then, when he found that he was not likely | father. 

to meet her again soon—perhaps not at all—for the “What did he want ? ” he asked, grumpily. “ He's 
season would probably be over by the time Mrs. May | not wanted here looking after you, mind that.” 
zecovered, and every one away—he became eager and “He only called to ask after mamma.” 


anxious above all things todoso. Not really anxious “Well, we shall be gone if he calls again. As 
perhaps, but he simulated the anxiety so well he de- | soon as your mother is well enough I have arranged 
«ceived even himself. for you both to go down to Margate. The air of 





* T should think we ought to go and inquire after | the North Foreland will do more towards making 
Mrs. May,” he said to Frank Leslie. “It would be | her well than a dozen doctors.” 
polite, and yet it is a commonplace thing to do.” Marie’s heart gave a leap. She hated going to 

“ And I am not sure that you have any business | Margate; she disliked that place particularly, and if 
to do so,” his friend answered. ‘You have never | she went away, too, she might never see Frank Par- 
seen her, remember.” sons again, for when they returned a dozen things 

“No matter, it will show Marie I am anxious,” he | might have happened. But all these thoughts were 
said, for the opposition decided him. He had been | banished, for Mrs. May became much worse during 
persuading himself lately that he was falling in love | the next few days, and though Marie was selfish 
with Marie May, and to a certain extent he was, | she was not heartless, and she nursed her mother 
though he had only seen her twice. “ What a sen- | tenderly and lovingly through the time of doubt and 
sation she would make,” he was always thinking. | anxiety that came, and when at last recovery was 
“The men would go mad about her;” and he forth- | certain, she was only too thankful that her mother 
with had visions of a dainty home which should be | was well enough to be moved, and to think that the 
the most exclusive of exclusive houses, but which | air of the favourite watering-place might perhaps 
should be the resort of a favoured few (or rather | help to make her strong again, 
crowd) and in which he should reside, an acknow- | (Zo be continued.) 
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BY THE REV. WM. HANNA, D.D., LL.D., EDINBURGH. 
. iii., v., 10, 15. 


1 Cor. chap 


SAUL had planted, Apollos watered the 
| Church at Corinth. It were a very 
| foolish thing to debate whether the 
planter or the waterer had rendered 
the greater service. And it would be 
a worse than foolish thing if for either or for both 
the merit were claimed of causing the planted seed 
to grow, of covering the watered field with its 
harvest fruitage. Having in the preceding verses 
and under such similitude, rebuked the folly and 
impiety of those who had set up one Christian 
teacher against another, and who in magnifying 
the secondary and quite subordinate part taken 
by man, had deprecated the alone vitally efficacious 
part taken by God, the great Apostle, having still 
further lessons to convey which could not be so 
well illustrated by such similitudes, changes the 
imagery that he uses, borrowing it now not from 
the labours of the field, but from the work of the 
architect. 

The Christian Church—whether viewed as a 
whole, comprising all of every land and every age 
who are faithful followers of Christ, or viewed in 
its separate sections, or viewed in its individual 
membership—he holds forth to our eye as a sacred 
edifice, the holy temple of the Lord. Here on 
earth this building is now being reared; there, in 
heaven, and throughout eternity in its completed 
form, it is to stand, the rarest, the most perfect, 
the most glorious work of the Divine Architect. 
The thing of first importance as to this, as it is as 
to every edifice, is the character and quality of its 
foundation. The Apostle is about to give a special 
warning to those whose business it was to build 
thereon, as to how that business should be 
discharged, but before he does so he must say 
a solemn word about the foundation itself. In 
this particular instance of the Church at Corinth, 
in one sense it might be said that he had laid the 
foundation and that others had built thereon, but 
he claims the character of a wise master-builder 








griefs, carrying our sorrows, dying—the just for 
the unjust—source of all life to the dead, all 
pardon to the guilty, all rest to the heavy-laden, 
all hope to the hopeless, all joy to the sorrowful, 
all holiness to the impure—the once dead now 
living Saviour, ‘‘who of God is made unto us 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption.” He and He alone personally is the 
foundation. This is the stone set at nought of 
the earthly builders, which is become the head of 
the corner, the chief corner-stone, in whom all the 
building, fitly framed together, groweth up into a 
holy temple in the Lord. The building needs a 
firm foundation, a Divine foundation, a foundation 
not composed of earthly materials nor laid by 
human hands. It finds such foundation in Christ. 
To put the Church before Christ, to present the 
Church instead of Christ, as the first object of 
regard and confidence, what is this but to make 
the building supply its own foundation, or, worse, 
to make the foundation rest upon the super- 
structure, instead of the superstructure resting, 
as it ought to do, upon the foundation? Nor can 
any other—any earthly—materials beadmitted here. 
The foundation must be one in material all through- 
out. A composite foundation, constructed of ma- 
terials diverse and heterogeneous, half self—let 
us say—half Saviour, this will not, cannot do. It 
can be but a loose, unfitly-framed together edifice 
that can be raised upon such a basis. The Church 
of the living God, and in it each true Christian’s 
trust and hope, must rest simply, directly, only 
and so securely upon Christ. He is that rock 
upon which the Church is built, against which 
the gates of hell shall not prevail. 

“ But let every man take heed how he buildeth 
thereon.” Undoubtedly Pauls immediate and 
direct reference here is to those engaged like 
himself as under-builders, the teachers or leaders 


| of the Church, but inasmuch as each Christian 


upon this ground—that it was no foundation of | 


his own construction that he had laid, that he had 
attempted nothing else than the taking of that 
foundation already laid by another, even by God 
himself in Zion, and depositing it as the alone- 
firm basis of the superstructure. ‘ For other 
foundation,” he says, “can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 


The strongest | 


possible rebuke to those who would try to lay any | 


other foundation than this one, or who would try 
to strengthen it as it has been laid by adding 
foreign materials to those of which it is composed. 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the Eternal, assuming 
our nature, taking on Him our sins, bearing our 


man must be toa great extent his own teacher, 
inasmuch as it is laid upon each such man to raise 
upon the foundation laid for him in Zion the 
edifice of a good and holy life, it is evident that 
the apostle’s words as he proceeds embrace more 
than the official instructors of the Church, embrace, 
in fact, the whole company of the faithful. The 
warning, then, is general, “ Let every man take 
heed how he buildeth thereon.” He may build 
thereon nothing but gold, silver, precious stones— 
the costly, the permanent, the imperishable ma- 
terials of which the temple built for ages, meant 
to last for ever, should be composed; or he may 
build thereon nothing but wood, hay, stubble, the 
common, the uncostly, the perishable materials of 
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which the ordinary dwelling or the rude cottage, 
raised only for man’s temporary abode, are built; 
or he may erect thereon a fabric made up partly 
of the one kind and class of material and partly of 
the other. But let him take good heed how he 
buildeth, for a day is coming, the apostle teacheth, 
when the Lord of the building—He for whom it is 
built—shall subject it toa severe and searching 
test, shall kindle such a fire within and around it 
as shall thoroughly make manifest every man’s 
work, of what sort it is, a fire under which all that 
is consumable—the wood, the hay, the stubble— 
shall be burnt up and perish, a fire out of which 
all that is unconsumable—the gold, the silver, the 
precious stones—shall come forth, having stood the 
test, untouched and unblemished. In that day, if 
any man’s work abide, come safe and intact out of 
that fire, besides the benefit of that abiding, each 
builder shall receive a reward, every man his own 
reward according to his own labour. But if any 
man’s work shall be burned up, this and this only 
shall be the punishment inflicted on him, he shall 
suffer so much loss, the loss of so much wasted 
labour, the loss of so much destroyed material 
that might have been turned to a use and purpose 
of its own, the loss of a fabric burnt down to the 
ground, upon which so much pains had been spent, 
which looked so well, which perhaps had been 
highly praised; but he himself, the builder, be- 
cause it was after all upon the right foundation he 
had been building, shall be saved, yet so as by fire, 
shall be like a man whose seif-built house is burned 
suddenly some day above his head, and who makes 
his escape, his own life saved, but that building 
of his and all its furniture left a heap of ashes 
behind him. 

What mean this day, this fire, this trial by that 
consuming element ? Two considerations will suf- 
fice to set aside at once the idea of a purgatorial 
fire. Purgatory, as those who believe in it repre- 
sent it to us, is reserved but for a section of those 
who shall be saved. There are those, they tell us, 
who pass at once into Paradise without passing 
through it. But the fire of this passage, whatever 
it be, is one to which every man’s work that shall 
be saved is to be subjected, the work that abides 
equally with the work that is burnt up. This 
universality of its application forbids its being 
confounded with the purgatorial fire of Popery. 
Besides, the supposed office of that fire is to purify 
and refine, the execution of that office taking a 
longer or a shorter time according to the nature 
and extent of the guilt or sinfulness that in this 
way is to be cleansed. But the office of the fire in 
this passage is simply and solely to try the quality 
of certain materials, whether they be combustible 
or incombustible, perishable or imperishable. 
That work it does at once, and in that day in which 
all shall be saved, saved at the same time, saved 


| 





instantly after the fire-test has been applied. 'The 
application of the test at the same time to all, and 
the salvation of all immediately consequent upon 
that application, shut out the idea that Rome 
finds here any support for the false doctrine of 
Purgatory. 

It is, you will carefully remark, of those and of 
those only who do truly build upon the one 
foundation, Christ, and who because of their so 
doing shall all at last be saved, that the Apostle is 
here speaking. The fire that he alludes to is one 
that shall try all such builders’ work, all work of 
theirs that lies upon and has been purposely built 
up upon the right foundation. What shall be done 
with those who reject that foundation, who build 
their houses not upon that stable rock, but on the 
shifting sands, or who dig deep, and try to lay 
foundations of another kind of quite different 
material, this passage says nothing. It has to do 
and to do alone with those who in Christ and 
through a true dependence on Him shall all be 
saved. It is of that present superstructure 
whether of doctrine or of worship or of habit 
and life, that they all have reared or may be rear- 
ing, that it speaks. And it tells us that a day 
draws on, that day, we take it, which the Lord him- 
self hath appointed, in the which He will judge 
the world in righteousness by that man whom He 
hath ordained, in which every such superstructure 
is to be exposed to the most searching scrutiny. 
In the third chapter of the second Epistle of Peter, 
a passage not occurring in a regular and con- 
tinuous prophecy, but in a plain familiar letter in 
which figurative or symbolic language would have 
been out of place, we are taught that the world 
that now is, these heavens and this earth, are to 
perish, but to perish only in the same sense in 
which the world that once was perished by water 
—that is, under the action of fire hereafter, as 
under the action of water once before—all the 
existing cosmical arrangements of this globe are 
to be altered, to be renewed. And in that same 
day of judgment, that closing day in the history 
of the present economy in which the physical ele- 
ment of fire shall exercise its dissolving yet re- 
novating office upon this earth and all the works 
that are therein, another fire, not a material, 
but a spiritual one, the fire of a strict judicial trial, 
is to execute a kindred office upon all who have 
accepted and are resting upon Christ—upon them 
and upon all their works. It is to burn up here 
all the wood and the hay and the stubble: all 
that cannot stand the strict scrutiny of the 
Omniscient, all that was not part of God’s true 
work demanded of men upon this earth: all that 
cannot prove itself not only to have sprung from a 
true desire to serve Him, but actually to have been 
a service of the kind that He requires, such as He 
has alone promised to reward. Keep it, then, care- 
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fully before you, that the case here dealt with is 
not that of the empty showy professor as com- 
pared with that of the real and true Christian. It 
is not the difference between him who built his 
house upon the sand, whose house and _ its 
inhabitants were both swept away wken the rain 
descended and the floods came and beat upon that 
house, and him who built his house upon the 
rock, that is here shadowed forth. It is the dif- 
ference amidst structures, all of which rest upon 
this true foundation, but which are found upon 
trial to be made up of very mixed materials, some 
of which abide, and some of which perish at the 
touch of the testing fire. 

Many and most varied are the structures which 
the busy hands of Christian men, all of whom are 
to be saved, have upreared upon the heaven-laid 
foundation. God only knoweth how much of the 
fairest and apparently the firmest of these is to 
give way and utterly to be consumed in that 
coming day of trial, none more astonished thereat 
than the very men whose hands with such great 
toil had built them up—the very men whose eyes 
had been fixed on them with most admiring regard. 
God only knoweth how many a careful and elabo- 
rate theory of the divine character and government, 
of the great scheme, as men have called it, of the 
redemption that is in and through Christ Jesus, 
which the framers thereof did not only themselves 
most entirely and devoutly believe, but which they 
did most dogmatically impose upon others, sin- 
cerely imagining that in exacting a faith therein they 


were doing nothing more than what God himself 


had required—shall be found to have so much of 
the human, the narrow, the imperfect, the false, 
mixed up with the divine, the absolutely and eter- 
nally true, that when the earth-made links by which 
alone the theory was bound up into consistence 
and coherence give way, as undoubtedly they shall 
when the great fire burneth upon them, the whole 
theory itself shall perish in the flames. God only 
knoweth how much of many an earnest, devoted, 
self-mortifying life-service, undertaken and pro- 
secuted from a sincere and burning love to Christ, 
shall yet be found to be of the earth earthy, having 


much in it of the combustible, the consumable, | 


the zeal shown turning out to be a zeal without 
knowledge, the labour a labour without love, the 
sacrifice a sacrifice springing from an impure 
motive and directed to a wrong end. Were it not 
that we tremble to anticipate the issues of a judg- 
ment so strict and so searching, it would not be 
difficult, looking back at the ages which have in- 
tervened between our time and the Incarnation, to 
jay our hand upon doctrines, worships, practices, 
organisations, which in their day gathered round 
them hosts of zealous holders, which in that day 
shall be as the wood, the hay, the stubble, which the 
fire devoureth. Let us not think that our own age 








differs so widely in this respect from the ages that 
have gone before, that there is nothing now of 
that which is most highly esteemed of Christian 
men destined to evaporate into empty air when 
the passage through the fire comes to be made by 
it. Instead, however, of spending our strength in 
ingenious attempts to discover beforehand what it 
may be in our existing systems, or maxims, or 
institutions, or habits of thought, feeling, and 
action, of which this finally shall prove true, let us 
give to the warning of this passage a personal and 
practical direction, by each man’s taking the fabric 
of his own individual Christianity, and, as carefully 
as he can, inquiring into its composition, and that 
for the specific purpose of ascertaining whether 
there be not a large portion of it of which he him- 
self cannot well believe that it shall abide un- 
damaged the fiery ordeal that awaiteth it. Is no 
part of our religion unsubstantial and unpro- 
ductive—as light and airy as the winnowed hay 
that the summer breezes toss about? Are none 
of our doubts and fears and speculative imaginings 
as the chaff of the threshing-floor, which a spark 
has but to light upon to wrap the whole in flames ? 
Are no dead works being done by us in the name 
of Jesus—works not issuing spontaneously out of 
an inner life of love, but done by rule and square 
according to prescribed and approved formulas— 
that shall be as the dry wood that supplieth fuel 
to the flame? We cannot but fear that it will be 
a sad and unlooked-for havoc that the fire of the 
great day will make; and one well can fancy the dis- 
mayed earthly builder looking on, as part after part 
of that goodly structure which it took him such time 
and toil to rear is laid hold of by the crackling fire as 
it penetrates every passage, and enters into every 
apartment, and creeps into every nook and cranny 
of the edifice, in search of its appropriate food. 
But if there be much that shall perish, what is 
there that shall abide? Nothing but that simple, 
humble, genuine faith, more precious than gold, 
which, when tried by fire, shall be found unto 
praise, and honour, and glory at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ; nothing but that lively hope to 
which in Christ the believer is begotten, which 
shall come forth from the fiery furnace as silver 
seven times refined; nothing but that charity, 
with all her sister graces of meekness, gentleness, 
patience, purity, clustering around her, which in 
that day when the Lord shall make up his jewels, 
shall emerge from the fire-trial burning with a 
lustre above that of ruby, or sapphire, or purest 
emerald. These, then—faith, hope, charity—let it be 
our first and constant aim to cultivate; to cultivate 
so that there shall be as little as possible of the 
selfish, the impure, mixed up with them; taking 
comfort from the thought that if it be indeed upon 
the loving, pitying, pardoning Saviour that we are 
grounding our trust and hope towards God, then, 
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however much of the combustible and consumable 
may by our weak and erring hands be wrought 


into the houses that we build; however large the | 


portion of these our houses it may be that shall be 
burnt above our heads, in mercy we shall our- 
selves be saved, yet so as by fire, so as to acknow- 


ledge that, it was a right and a good and a necessary 
thing that, as we stood in the Divine presence, ere 
we entered the eternal home of purity and love, ard 
took part in its fellowships, all the wood and the 
hay and the stubble should at once and for ever be 
consumed. 








FAR BETTER. 


y HERE is glory, rich, unmeasured, 
In the hedges and the dingles, 
For the Spring-time has untreasured 
All the pomp that nature mingles, 
Gusts of fragrance in the grasses, 
In the skies a softened splendour, 
In the copse and woodland passes 
Song of birds in cadence tender. 


Over baby’s grave are blowing, 
Sweet and shy, the star-eyed daisies, 
Where she slumbers, all unknowing 
Of the world, its cares and crazes. 
Were she here to hush and listen 
To the skylark singing yonder, 
How the changeful eyes would glisten, 
Widening in delighted wonder. 


Oh, my baby! I would gather 

All the beauties of the dingles, 
Fairy lilies, elfin heather, 

Pebbles from the golden shingles ; 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

= HAPPIER THAN TWO CHILDREN. 
YA =, T was a hard winter. The 
anid lS elements seemed to conspire 
1 \ sO against Beachton, and to 
threaten to bring starvation 
Z. to its inhabitants. Fishing 
was impossible ; and most of 
Vv" the boats were hauled up 
from the beach, and laid by 
till more promising times. Some of them 
were sheltered by the villa wall, and lay, 
bottom upwards, on either side of the 
entrance-gate, while others reposed from 
their labours close to the huts. The 
fishermen had literally nothing to do, except to 
wander about the beach picking up mundic, an 
ore found amongst the pebbles. Their wives and 









children made nets, and took them to Sandport to | 
dispose of, but the proceeds did not go far towards 
the support of a family, But for the mill and villa 





I would tell thee many a story 
Of the wonder-life of summer, 
I would show thee all the glory 
Of each winged and leaved new-comer. 


But the summer’s bliss and wonder 
Crosses not thy purer vision, 

Thou, within the Eden yonder, 
Born into the life Elysian. 

Sweet and stainless, thou shalt flourish 
In the holy air of heaven, 

And God’s dews of love shall nourish 
That new life which He has given. 


He whose pity stooped to fold thee 
Tenderly from grief and passion, 
In that calmer home shall mould thee 
In His own, His royal fashion. 
Taken into His strong keeping, 
Sheltered from the world’s wild weather, 
In the sowing and the reaping, 
Christ shall give us joy together. 
M. M. P. 


DAUGHTER. 
“THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


it would have gone hard with them indeed. There 
was also much sickness in the hamlet and neighbour- 
ing cottages, and Miss Martha and Jerusha had more 
than they could do in their daily ministrations ; more- 
over, Mrs. Firman was ailing, and Janey was not well. 

It was as Jerusha had predicted—the dairy-house, 
or, as Mark chose to call it, The Bluffs, was too cold 
for Janey, and they had got into it before it was 
properly seasoned. But there they were, and, to all 
appearance, comfortable and happy; at any rate the 
waves which threatened to engulf Beachton did not 
reach them, They were able to survey them serenely 
from their cottage on the cliff, and Mark could sweep 
the horizon with his telescope in a search for the Sea 
Serpent, or any other vessel that interested him, M2. 
Gay had furnished the house well, and Mark made 
magnificent promises in return, 

Much responsibility fell upon Jerusha. She was 
abroad at all hours, nursing the sick or feeding the 
hungry. The rector and his wife gave her every 
assistance in their power, but they were more than a 
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“In the copse and woodland passes, 
Songs of birds in cadence tender.” —p. 632 
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mile away, and there was nearly as much privation 
amongst the agricultural labourers as with the 
fishermen. The smuggler drove the briskest trade, 
and the temptations to aid him increased as other 
trades failed. He dared, under cover of the winds 
and waves, what honester men would not. 

Chivers’s wife was one of those on Jerusha’s sick- 
list. It chanced one afternoon that she walked across 
the cliffs to see her, taking with her a few presents. 
It was a hard frost, and the cliff path was slippery 
with rime. She knew that it was dangerous, but 
she loved the excitement and the bracing air. She 
reached Seagull’s Nest safely, and was soon in the 
fisherman’s cottage. Mrs, Chivers was in bed, an 
infant by her side, and half a dozen other children 


welcome to look in my basket. 


“« Pray come in, sir,” said Chivers, sulkily. ‘‘ You’re 
’Tis hard that one 
can’t go out or come in without being watched.” 

He turned out the mundic at Firman’s feet. 

“I’m sorry that my Cuty-work should make me 
appear cruel,” returned Firman; “and at the same 
time I am glad to be mistaken. You appear in some 
distress.” 

“Everybcdy’s in distress,’ groaned the man. 
“Who can make an honest living by that—or 
that?” 

He pointed to the ore, and then to a large net in 
process of manufacture. He was a man of some 
education, and had been better off. Firman’s face 


| showed compassion. He took some money from his 


were either playing about in the poor hut, or busily | 


netting. 


ness of seeing mother and children supplied. 
“What a strong smell of spirits, Mrs. Chivers!” 


They had not much fire, and little food. 
Jerusha soon emptied her basket, and had the happi- | 


she said, while they were eating her good cheer. “I | 


hope you don’t drink any.” 

* Dear heart, no miss,” replied the woman. “’Tis 
as much as ever we get a drop o’ cider.” 

But Jerusha was sure she smelt something stronger 
than cider. She had no time for questions, however, 
and, indeed, did not consider that she had any right 
to pry into her neighbour’s affairs. She had more 
than she could do to feed and advise them. She was 
soothing the wailing infant, which she had taken 
while its mother was eating, when Chivers came in. 
He was too much pre-occupied to notice her at first, 
but began at once to disembarrass himself of a load 
he carried on his back. To all appearance it was a 
large fish basket full of mundic, but Jerusha soon 
perceived that the ore was merely a blind for a keg 
of spirits beneath. This was quickly abstracted, and 
rolled under the sick woman’s bed, while Chivers 
looked anxiously at the door. He had barely time 
to stuff a net into the basket, and replace the mundic, 
when Lieutenant Firman entered, with the words, 
«In the Queen’s name,” on his lips. He was followed 
by two of his men. 

He paused on the threshold of the hut, and told 
the men to withdraw. The scene that met him was 
pathetic in its simple poverty. The wife in bed, 
supported by her hard pillow, thankfully swallowing 
the food brought her ; Jerusha near her, in her rosy 
youth, walking up and down with the infant, now 
asleep in her arms; the children seated or standing 
about the rickety table, devouring their food; and 


pocket, and said, with hesitation, “If you would not 

be offended I would help you; but I am not rich.” 
“Offended! God bless you, sir, poverty can’t 

afford to take offence,” replied Chivers, receiving the 


| silver. 


Firman withdrew, with a glance at Jerusha. If he 
needed a reward he had it in her flushed cheeks and 
tearful eyes. She went up to Chivers, and said in a 
low voice, “Oh, Chivers, is this right? Your chil- 
dren must have seen the barrel as I did. They will 
learn to lie, and who will be to blame?” 

“Bad times and the taxes, miss. One must live 
somehow ; I can’t see my wife and children starve, 
Look you nearer home, and may-be you'll keep 
your eyes open. God never meant us to truckle to 
unjust rule.” 

“ Read the thirteenth chapter of Romans, Chivers. 
God says there, that ‘ Rulers are not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil,’ and that we are to render 
‘tribute to whom tribute is due.’ I am not learned 


| in such matters, but it seems to me that we ‘must 


Chivers bending over his basket, as if he had just | 


taken it from his back. 


Firman understood it all at | 


a glance, and Jerusha, perceiving him, and having | 


seen the small barrel of brandy, guessed what 
brought him there. She gave him an entreating 
look, and went towards him. ‘Poor Mrs. Chivers 
has been very ill,” she said. “They have only this 


room and a place where the children sleep.” 


needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience sake.’ ” 

The texts pricked Chivers, for he could not gain- 
say them. 

“You won’t tell upon me, miss, and I’ll give it 
up. I promise to give it up. Show you that chapter 
to Measter Mark.” 

Jerusha replaced the sleeping baby by its mother’s 
side, gathered up her possessions, and took leave, 
followed by the blessings of the poor souls whom she 
had cheered, Firman was waiting for her at the 
bottom of the ravine. 

“I’m going to see my mother, and I thought I 
might walk with you,’ he said. “The wind is 
rising, and the cliffs are not safe; you had better 
return by the beach, rough as it is.” 

The tide was receding, but the sea was wild, and 
the wind high. Jerusha loved the waves when they 
rolled up the beach in mountainous billows, and half 
drenched her with their foam; and she dearly loved 
to be alone with Firman. Her spirits were as wild 
as the sea, when they stood together on the beach, to 
watch the riotous, uncompromising ocean. 
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“TY was on the cliff yonder when I saw Chivers 
come out from amongst those rocks,” said Firman, 
pointing to Hollow Cove. “I have seen him and 
other men about there before, and have failed to dis- 
cover how they get there. I am convinced some of 
them are smugglers.” 

“ Perhaps you or I would be smugglers if we were 
starving,” said Jerusha, reflectively. 

“No we should not. Better starve than do wrong,” 
said Firman. 

A vessel suddenly appeared round the point, near 
the Cove. 

“T believe it is the Sea Serpent again,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Dangerfield’s a wary fellow, and knows 
that the Invincible is elsewhere.” 

“What has the Jnvincidle to do with him ?” asked 
Jerusha. 

“Nothing, beyond a game at hare and hounds,” 
returned Firman, ambiguously. ‘But if the Sea 
Serpent does not put in somewhere this boisterous 


> 


weather she’ll stand a chance of being wrecked.” 

The vessel was much tossed about by the billows, 
and Firman’s foreboding seemed not unlikely to be 
fulfilled. 

“May God keep us from shipwrecks! 
had none this winter as yet,” said Jerusha. 

She climbed to a large boulder to watch the ship, 
which suddenly disappeared within Hollow Cove, and 
they then proceeded together along the beach. Now 
their path was difficult if not dangerous, over masses 
of rocky stones, amongst which lay pools of sea- 
water ; anon, smooth over a stretch of sand, Firman 
paused to admire the sea anemones, and ta compare 
them, inveluntarily, to Jerusha’s cheeks; while she 
picked up here and there a struggling crab, and re- 
turned it to its native element. They were gay and 
happy as children, and would as gladly have pro- 
longed their walk as they their play. Unconscious, 
or perhaps, conscious lovers, the soft moonlight 
or the stormy ocean alike ministered to a passion, 
innocent as it was natural. They neither felt the 
frost nor feared the brine, as they struggled on- 
wards, sometimes hand in hand, for Jerusha’s sup- 
port ; at others, side by side, when no support was 
needed. They had nearly reached Beachton, when 
Firman said, abruptly, “ If ever I am rich enough to 
marry, would there be a chance for me, or has some 
luckier fellow been before me?” 

Jerusha scarcely understood him. The red cheeks 
grew redder as she glanced at him, and met his 
earnest eyes. The expression of his face was com- 
prehensible enough. What her fancy had sometimes 
dimly pictured had come, and her usually ready 
tongue was silent. She stood still, with downcast 
head, while Firman took her hand and “told his 


We have 


love.’ The manner and the scene befitted the 
sailor. His words were rapid and resolute, and the 
waves and winds boisterous and healthful. He 


could no more restrain his passionate feelings than 





they their exuberance, and they burst their chains in 
spite of his maturer judgment. It was a wild scene 
for a love tale, but true hearts forget cold. 

“Is there any hope for me, Jerusha?” he said, as 
she stood facing the giant waves, her lips parted by 
a smile, and her dimples unfolding like the pink sea- 
anemone aforesaid. ‘I know I ought not to speak ; 
but just one little word of encouragement would give 
me heart to persevere in life, I ask no promise, only 
a hope.” 

Jerusha, either by word or look, gave him the 
fickle, many-hued “hope” he craved, for had she 
not loved him almost from their first meeting? The 
place and hour would have precluded further ex- 
planation had nothing else occurred. But as he was 
holding her hand and looking into her eyes some one 
passed them. She withdrew from him instinctively. 
The figure of a man disappeared round the point of 
rock which sheltered the little bay. 

“Tt looks like Captain Dangerfield,” she said. 

« And he is also an admirer of my Jerusha, as who 
is not?” said Firman, taking her hand once more to 
help her over the few remaining stones. 

Happier now even than two children, for they knew 
they were but one. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
ALONE WITH DANGERFIELD. 

WHEN Firman had left Jerusha at the door of her 
house he began to realise what he had done. Hither- 
to he had imagined himself firm as a rock; he now 
acknowledged himself weak. He loved Jerusha with 
the love a man feels for the woman he wishes to 
make his wife, and.felt all the joy that a conscious. 
ness of mutual affection brings. But ought he to 
have been so carried away by her goodness, beauty, 
and vivacity, as to have uttered those inconsiderate 
words, involving not only himself but her? As he 
approached the villa he said to himself that he had 
been wrong, and that he had done what he would 
have condemned in another. He dreaded to en- 
counter his mother, whose mute disapproval would 
be more trying than a torrent of words. But he 
was not ashamed of his love, only of the sudden 
weakness that had impelled him to declare it. 

He found Mrs. Firman confined to her bed with 
a violent cold, and Miss Martha fussing over a 
particular posset in the dining-room, aided, or 
hindered, by Captain Bowles. Miss Martha said 
that Mrs. Firman must have the posset at once, and 
requested Frank to try and find something to say to 
the captain while she went to administer it. He 
was glad of any delay, and, with his heart full of 
Jerusha, tried to interest himself in Miss Martha’s 
guest, 

We have said that Captain Bowles was inquisitive, 
and had nothing to do but to meddle with his neigh- 
He had latterly added those of the 
His 


bours’ affairs. 
Firmans, mother and son, to his inquiry list. 
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one object appeared to be to discover their history 
without disclosing his own. He haunted the villa even 
more than usual, and divided his attentions between 
Mrs. Firman and Miss Martha, so that the latter lady 
frequently declared herself jealous, while the former 
said little and listened much. 

“What Bowleses did you know, Firman ?” asked 
the captain, abruptly. 

“You are the only person of that name I have ever 
had the honour of knowing,” replied the lieutenant. 
“My mother can tell you all about her Bowleses,”’ 

“She is so particularly close. Not that it matters 
to me, for I haven’t a relation in the world, and don’t 
want any. Those who have relations find ’em more 
plague than profit. Miss Martha does. Why her 
nephews and nieces are like a flock o’ cormorants. I 
mean to leave my kit to Rushy Gay, and I’ve got 
nothing but my kit. Haw! haw! I don’t know 
what she ’1l do with it!” 

“I thought you were a sailor, Captain Bowles. 
Have you known Miss Gay long?” 

“Any reason for asking? ‘Tell me all you know 
about the Bowleses, and I'll tell you all I know 
about Rushy Gay.” 

“T can only tell you, what I suppose you know 
already, that my mother’s maiden name was Bowles, 
and that was the reason of our being struck by your 
name. But she, like yourself, has no relations,” 

“Whew!” whistled the captain. “And she mar- 
ried a man named Firman? Never heard that name 
in my life before.” 

‘And Miss Gay? You were speaking of her,” 
said Frank, 

“And you are thinking of her,” returned the 
captain, with a wink, as Miss Martha re-appeared. 

Firman was soon seated by his mother’s bed-side. 
She looked ill and worried. The truth was that Miss 
Martha fussed her, and it was with difficulty she 
could restrain herself from entreating to be let alone. 
Miss Martha had taken: such a fancy to her that she 
could not do enough for her; and what with possets, 
gruel, white wine whey, lait de poule—or, as Miss 
Martha called it, Lady Poole—and every other 
imaginable restorative, poor Mrs. Firman was nearly 
killed by kindness. But her son could only guess 
at this, for she made no open comments. She was 
nervous about herself, and told him that she feared a 
long illness. He tried to reassure her, and said Miss 
Martha had arranged for her to take possession of 
her lodgings in March. 

“She is very good, and it is a great saving,” said 
Mrs. Firman, with a little impatient movement that 
Frank understood. 

“ Mother, I have done something you will not like,” 
he said. “I have told Jerusha Gay that I love 
her.” 


He never beat about the bush, and the announce- 
ment was made without preface, so it was not sur- 
prising that, self-possessed as she always was, Mrs. 








Firman showed displeasure as she replied, “ You have 
been hasty, and will repent. Unequal marriages 
bring misery. Besides, you cannot marry. What 
will become of me?” 

She burst into tears. Frank scarcely remembered 
to have seen her cry, for she avoided all display of 
emotion. He put his arms around her, but she re- 
pulsed him with almost childish irritability. She 
was not only displeased at his choice, but jealous 
that he should care for another more than for her- 
self. He was hurt at her lack of sympathy, and 
said, coldly, “I thought you would at least have 
rejoiced at my happiness, mother, even if you con- 
sider me imprudent. I have sacrificed much for you.” 

No sooner had those words escaped than he wished 
them unsaid. 

“You have. It has been life for life,’’ she re- 
turned quietly, and laying her head back on the 
pillow, she drew the clothes over her, and resolutely 
restrained her tears, 

“ Will you not wish me joy, mother, for she returns 
my love,” he whispered, bending his head to hers. 

“To-morrow, Frank; I am too sick for joy to- 
day,” she replied. 

He sighed, touched the coverlet with his lips, and 
left her. 

And thus, in a few brief minutes, and two or three 
short sentences, he had made one woman intensely 
happy and another intensely miserable. 

The happy one, Jerusha, failed to realise her bliss. 
She was thankful to be alone when she entered the 
house after parting with her lover. Her father was 
not in, so she sat down in the old bee-hive chair in 
which Firman had once slumbered, and ruminated 
over what had so lately passed. It had been so 
rapid that she scarcely believed it real. Yet he had 
assuredly asked her for her love, there on the windy 
shore, beneath the rock, in the twilight, that blus- 
terous January evening. And she? Had she not 
given it too readily? For oh, how glad she was to 
know how much he cared for her! Her blushes and 
the tell-tale dimples responded to the flickering 
flames as she sat meditating by the fire, not knowing 
if she were cold or warm. 

For the first time she fled at the sound of her 
father’s footstep in the passage—fled to gain brea- 
thing time before she could summon courage to tell 
him—for she had no secrets from him. She could 
wait, she thought, for their cozy after-tea hour, and 
confide it to him by the firelight; and she waited, 
but the tale was not told that night. Even while 
she was framing her words, and fluttering about him, 
as if movement would aid her better than quietude, 
a message came from Janey to entreat her company. 

“Go at once, my Rushy,’” said Mr. Gay; “I thought 
our pretty Janey not well this morning.” 

So Jerusha went, and the secret remained untold. 

She found Janey alone, and learnt from her that 
Captain Dangerfield had been there, and carried off 
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Mark. Janey had not seen him, but had received | 
orders from her husband to prepare a bed in case | 
he should return there to sleep. Jerusha inquired 
how long the captain had remained, and was told 
about an hour, during which time Janey fancied she 
heard high words between him and Mark in their | 
other sitting-room. She was so poorly, and the | 
tempestuous winds that rocked the house frightened | 
her so much that she had sent for Jerusha, who 
laughed, and asked her if she considered her strong 
enough to keep the walls from falling, 

“No, dear, but I always feel safe with you,” said 
Janey. 

She was not looking so well as when she first took 
possession of The Bluffs. The cold house and colder | 
winter seemed to have frozen up what slight springs 
of life she possessed. Still, she expressed herself | 
happy, and charmed with her house. Certainly, if 
bright papers and many-coloured carpets could 
charm, she had every reason to be happy. Mark’s | 
somewhat gaudy taste had been gratified both in | 
furniture and fittings, and the small apartment in 
which Jerusha found Janey was a good sample of the 
rest of the house. 


Janey called it her drawing-room, | 
and only chanced to be in it because Mark wished to | 
aave a private interview with Dangerfield in their | 
common sitting-room. Consequently the fire had 
not long been lighted, and the room felt chilly. The 
walls were adorned with many-plumaged birds, and 
the floor covered with bunches of roses, while the | 
furniture was shining with new polish and seated 
with flowery blue damask. Jerusha could not help 
thinking how delicate and lily-like Janey looked in the 
midst of it. Perceiving that she shivered, she made 
up the fire, and kindled it into a blaze, drew the couch 
near it, and made her lie down while they talked. 
She discovered that she had not had her tea, because, 


bound books. 


she said, Mark and Captain Dangerfield had ordered 
in spiritsand water just about tea-time, and she had 
not cared to have her meal alone. Jerusha soon 
made her some, and the warmth and companionship 
quickly restored her spirits and circulation. 

Jerusha sat with her till nearly ten o’clock, while 
the elements appeared to be conspiring to topple 
down the house. The winds above and the waves 
below raged in concert, and meeting half-way down 
the cliff, fought and lashed one another into impotent 
fury. Jerusha thought of the Sea Serpent and its 
probable danger, but did not venture to speak of it. 
After she had exhausted all topics of conversation, 
she asked Janey if she might read to her, and obtaining 
permission, she went to a table on which were dis- 
played many wedding presents, and chose the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” from amongst a few smartly- 
She had just read Janey to sleep 
when Mark entered, followed by Dangerfield. 

They both looked excited, and their clothes and 
hair were as if the winds and waves had been equally 
at work with them. Jerusha feared they had been 
drinking. The captain seized her hand eagerly, 
while Mark asked Janey, aside, why she could never 
live an hour alone without Rushy? His tone was 
authoritative, and Janey looked frightened. 

“Ts the captain’s bed ready?” he asked aloud. 
“ Come with me, Janey, and let me see.” 

Janey followed him from the room with the dazed 
look of one who walks in her sleep; indeed, she was 
only half awake. Jerusha’s first impulse was to 
leave also, but a glance at her brother’s haggard, 
anxious face detained her. She was rapid of thought 
as well as of word and deed, and, resolving what she 
would do, she allowed herself to be left behind with 
Captain Dangerfield. 


(To be continued.) 
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SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read—Deut. wewiv. 

At last time come for 
Moses to die. What a busy and eventful 
life! Recall his birth; nearly victim to 
Pharaoh’s cruel orders; wonderful rescue | 
by princess. Where were first forty years 
of life spent? Why did he leave king’s | 
palace? (Heb. xi. 24). Then forty years’ | 
solitude in Midian ; God's call on Mount Sinai; his | 
delivery of Israelites; forty years in wilderness. Now 
all coming to an end; he knows he must die without 
entering the promised land. Why? Remind of his 
sin, impatience, disobedience; taking honour to him- 
self when told to speak to rock. What was his 
punishment? was he not forgiven? Yes; but | 


LESSONS FOR 


Fourta SERIEzEs. 


SCHOOL AND HOME. 
No. 19. THE DEATH oF MosEs. 


punishment must follow in this life, to make Israel- 
ites fear the Lord. 
I, Tue Lanp Viewep (Read i. 1—4).—Picture tho 


; old man Moses on the last day of his life. How old 


was he? (ver. 7.) Still had all bodily faculties: 
eyes still clear, voice still strong, limbs vigorous. 
But God’s word cannot be broken; he must die. Where 
are his family ? Miriam is dead, Aaron dead, probably 
his wife too. Picture the parting from the Israelites : 
all crowd round to say farewell; Moses has given 
his parting charge, and blessing on the tribes (ch. 
xxxiii.); now the tribes draw near to witness his 
What will they think of? Surely of 
how they have treated Moses, of their many murmur- 
ings and provocations, especially of the last provoca- 


departure. 
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tion, which made Moses “ speak unadvisedly with his 
lips” (Ps. evi. 33), Surely will also remember his | 
great love to them, how patiently he had borne with 
them, how often he had pleaded for them. His last 
words will sink deep in their hearts. Now the last 
farewells spoken, the old man slowly begins to climb 
the high mountain. What was its name? Before, 
when went up Sinai, his servant Joshua with him; 
now goes up alone to die. At last top of Pisgah 
gained. What does he see? All Palestine spread out | 
before him. Show by a map that this is possible. | 
Nebo, a mountain, more than 2,000 feet | 
above the level of Mediterranean, would see north 
150 miles to Mount Gilead (3,000 feet); west to 
Mediterranean, 60 miles off; while in foreground the 
hill country of Juda, beautiful plains of Jericho, and 
the city itself, with all its palm-trees spread all be- 
fore him, All this fair land promised to Abraham 
400 years before, now at last going to be occupied. 
God’s word of mercy as sure as His word of punish- 
ment. 

II, Tut Dears or Moses, (Read 5—8.) There | 
stands the old man at the top, taking his fill of the 
view. glorying in the thought of the Israelites 
entering in at last; then lifting his eyes to heaven | 
and laying himself down todie. Not told how he died 
or how was buried. But who is said to have buried 
him? Most probably his body afterwards raised and 
taken to heaven, since he appeared with Elijah at the 
transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 3); at any rate great 
mystery about it (see Jude 9). Had great honour in 
his death and burial, alone with God, cheered by His 
presence (Ps. xxiii. 4), and cared for by Him. How 
did the Israelites show their grief ? A whole month of 
weeping and mourning for this great and good man. 
How they would reproach themselves now for their 
past treatment of him, and how would venerate his 
memory. “ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints,” 





high 





| sent out the spies. 


III. Moss’ Cuaracrer. (Read 9—12.) (1) Faith- 


fulness. For this commended by St. Paul (Heb. iii. 
2). Let the children recall instances. Faithful in 


Pharaoh’s court; he acquired all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. Faithful to early religious training, 
would net continue in idolatrous palace, but chose 
rather suffer affliction with people of God (Heb. xi. 
25). Faithful when sent to rebuke Pharaoh; did his 
duty unflinchingly, caring not for threats (Ex. x. 28), 
Faithfully executed work of leading Israelites out. So, 
too, in all wanderings; had his work to do, and did 
it. Organised the expedition ; built the tabernacle ; 
Nothing could check or daunt 
him. Persevered to the end, teaching God’s laws 
and executing God’s commands, As such, remark- 
able type of Christ, and as such a great example to 
us. 

(2). Meekness. Of whom was he always thinking ? 
himself or others? Remind how he bore with the 
murmurings in Egypt when he went to deliver them 
(Ex. v. 21) at the Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 77), at Sinai 
(Ex, xxxil. 32), asking for the people to be spared 
and himself blotted out. And so all through the wan- 
derings. Yet this meekness failed him, and the sin 
for which he was punished was impatience. What 
will this teach us? Surely, to avoid presumption. 
Let all take heed lest they fall (1 Cor. x. 12). Also 
learn how God hates sin, if thus punished such a 
saint. Yet what honour put upon him. See last 
three verses of chapter. Served God all his life; 
honoured in his death and memory. Let us seek to 
copy his example. 

Questions to be answered. 
. When did Moses die? and why ? 
. Describe the view he had of Canaan, 
. Describe his death. 
. How is his death alluded to by St. Jude ? 
. What were the chief points in his character ? 
. Show his character from his life. 
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AUNT LUCIA’S LOCKET. 


. CHAPTER VI. 

}y/ E looked up from his writing, exclaiming, 
“Dennis, Dennis, what a noisy way to 
enter a Why, why! what’s this?” 








“J found her, papa! she’s got no home 
and is all alone—and I thought—I thought 
—perhaps” 

“ My boy,” said Mr. Price, “ your heart goes before 
your head,” and he tried to look as if he disapproved 
of the fact ; but, in spite of his efforts, a bright, proud 
smile lighted up his careworn-looking face. 

Dennis seeing this took courage, and continued. 
“T thought you would know what to do for her, papa,” 
and, lowering his voice, “she can have half of my | 








food, and I know Marion will too, till you can manage 
to settle something for her.” 

“ Well, well, Dennis, we’ll see, my boy,” said Mr. 
Price; “but where have I seen her?” he said, 
musingly, to himself. 

All this time Catterina had stoed, not daring to 
look up; but now she raised her eyes, and recognised 
in a moment her kind protector of the day before. 

«Ah, you are the kind gentleman who took care 
of me yesterday!” she exclaimed, delightediy, in 
Italian, 

“To be sure; I knownow.” Then, turning to his 
son, “ Dennis, my boy, I have seen this little girl 
before. Go and tell Pat to let us have tea, while I 
talk to her, and I'll tell youall about it afterwards.” 

Dennis flew off in great excitement with his 
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message, and then went up to the nursery to tell his 
sister Marion and the little ones the news. 
while Mr. Price 
Catterina’s story. 

“ Poor little girl!” he said, kindly. “Iwill make 
inquiries after your aunt for you, and you shall stay 
with us till—at least for the present.” 

Catterina caught the good man’s hand, and kissed 
it impulsively, murmuring a few broken words in 
Italian, for her heart was too full to say much. 

Tap, tap, tap! at the door. 

“ Come in,” said Mr. Price, 

“ If you please, sir, the tea 


Mean- 


had drawn forth the whole of 


looking alittle fidgety. 
is ready, and if you ‘ll 


2 





pardon the liberty 

“Wait a moment, Pat,” interrupted Mr. Price, 
“just take this motherless child ’’—with a marked 
emphasis on the word motherless—‘‘down-stairs, and 
take care of her as you would if she were one of my 
motherless children.” 

“ Motherless fiddlestick!” muttered Pat, rebel- 
liously. ‘‘ Indeed, Master Francis, you ’re not up to 
the cunning ways of these London vagabonds. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if it’s all a plan,and she sent 
in here to open the house to a gang of thieves, and we 
shall find all our throats cut in our beds to-morrow.” 

“Come! softly, Pat, softly!” said Mr. Price, with 
an amused smile; “what do you think they would 
Pat shook 
her head obstinately, while her master continued, “ I 
know I can trust you to do what is right, and I am 
sure Master Dennis will be very much grieved if you 
don’t. The boy is so kind-hearted!” 

“Bless his foolish heart, sir, that he is replied 
Pat; “he’s just such another as you was yourself, 
believin’ everything folks do say, but that’s no 
reason I shouldn’t take care of your interests, Master 
Francis, although it is making free, I dessay, even 
if I did bring you up from a baby.” 

“My good Pat, what should we do without you! 
but do take the child away, and let us get tea over, 
> replied Mr. Price. 

“Very well, Master Francis,” then, looking rather 
suspiciously at the child. “Come along o’ me, and 
get washed.” 

Catterina followed her in silence, thinking that 
she was a very unkind old woman, for though she 
could not understand everything she had said, her 
tone and gestures were enough to show the child 
that the old servant received her under protest. 

When Pat thought Catterina’s appearance suffi- 
ciently improved, they went into the nursery, where 
seven boys and girls were impatiently waiting to 
receive them. 


find worth stealing? my sermon, eh?” 


ed 


for I am in a hurry,’ 


Dennis and Marion, the two eldest, 
were obliged to run away directly, 
had tea with their father. 
and had a good game with the “youngsters,” 


as they always 
They came up afterwards, 





as 
Dennis called them. Marion seeing that Catterina 
was tired of the noise, said that the children should 
sing them a hymn. 


{ 





And so they sang, in their childish voices, “ We 
are but little children weak.” 

When they had finished, Dennis whispered to 
Marion to ask Catterina to sing. 

She consented readily, happy in their simple kind- 
ness; and every one was delighted except Pat, who 
thought as she could not understand the words they 
must be something very wicked, 

Pat had ail this time preserved a grim silence to- 
wards Catterina, till the child, seeing that she wanted 
a towel when she was washing the baby, handed it 
to her. 

“H’m 
ing to the water-can with one hand and trying 


! Bring me some cold water,” said Pat, point- 
the 
heat of the water in the basin with the other. Cat- 


Never saw the 


erina understood, and obeyed. “ 
vhild I couldn’t make something of yet,” 


she ex- 


Cc 





claimed, with a satisfied grunt, and alle 
wait upon her for the rest of the operations. 
““Nursey,” said Marion, at last, ‘don’t you think 


| Catterina looks very tired ?” 


Well I dessay she’s net as fresh as an old woman 


what ’s been on the trot all day!” was the satirical 


reply; but soon afterwards, when Marion inquired 
what sleeping arrangements had been made, Pat 
answered shortly, “she’s going to sleep with me.” 
Then, turning to Catterina, she told her to follow 
her, and took the child up to her room, It was very 
small, being, in fact, intended for a dressing-room, 
but it was beautifully clean and neat, and a wonder- 
ful contrast to the one at Jim’s dwelling. 

When Catterina looked out upon her fresh sur- 
roundings next morning, Patty’s place was vacant, 
and Catterina, thinking it must be late, sprang cut 
of bed intending to get up, but she could not find 
her frock anywhere ; however, she put on her other 
things, and was standing disconsolately by the bed, 
wondering what she should do, when Pat entered, 
carrying a black frock over her arm. 

Pat was secretly very pleased to find that Catterina 
had not waited to be called, soshe made a great effort 
to be gracious, and said, “‘ Here, I’ve brought you a 
frock fit for a Christian to wear, make haste and put 
it on, and come down.” 

Now as it happened Catterina was feeling very 
poorly—her head ached, and her throat was sore—and 
perhaps she was a little disposed to dislike anything 
Pat did too, but at all events this made her feel 
very angry. The frock certainly was a very old one, 
and black, and patched, and worn at the seams, but 
it was not altogether for these reasons that Catterina 

What business had Pat to take away 
She was not mistress, Catterina thought, 


was put out. 
her frock ? 

and the child had understood that Pat seemed very 
displeased with her pretty costume, which made her 
very angry, for had not her own dear mother made 
hem for her ? 


erself? And Catterina pushed away the despised 


And did she not wear the same kind 


+ 
U 
1 


| garment with a gesture of disgust, and began to cry. 
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This was very childish behaviour for a girl of ten 
years old, but although she did not know it, she was 
crying more because she felt ill than anything else. 

So, when Pat came to see why she did not come 
down, there stood Catterina crying and looking very 
sulky. “ Put that dress on directly!” said Pat, gruffly. 

“No, no, give to me my dress,” replied Catterina. 

“ Heighty-tighty! that’s the thanks I get is it!” 
said Pat, indignantly, and taking up the offending 
garment, she tried to put it over Catterina’s head. 

“You bad ’ussey! I hate you!” cried Catterina 
using a word she had heard from Nancy often 
enough. 

“Goodness gracious me !” exclaimed Martha, lift- 
ing up her hands with horror. ‘ You thankless little 
heathen!” and she caught the child with no gentle 
hand. 

“Give to me—give to me—my—my cried 
Catterina, indignantly, wrenching herself away, and 
stamping furiously. 

“That ’s the way you behave after ail my master’s 
kindness, giving you food and shelter when he’s 
scarce enough for his own, although there isn’t a 
better nor a cleverer gentleman anywhere, and that’s 
the reason he’s put upon, and a poor curate with a 
large family, when he ought to be a dean, or a 
chapter at the very least. Yes, Miss Marion, some- 
thing is the matter,” she continued, almost without 
a pause for breath, “although I am a crusty old 
thing, and that’s the return we get, when I aired 
her things as partickler as if she was a baby; but I 
won’t have it, for charity is charity, and fairness is 
fairness, and it isn’t fair to them as deserves, which 
she don’t, and so I’ll tell your papa as sure as my 
name is Martha Stokes!” 

Here Pat’s breath at last ran short, and Marion 
answered, a little reproachfully, “Oh, Martha! she 
does not understand your way of doing things, and 
you know you do speak so crossly to her.” 

“Cross! but I’ll go this very moment straight to 
your papa.” 

Catterina had thrown herself across the bed, and 
as Pat left the room, Marion touched her timidly, 
and said, “Don’t cry so, dear, but, put the frock on 
like a good girl, and come and have some breakfast, 
and I will ask Pat to give you back your dress.” 

Much to her astonishment, the child jumped up sud- 
denly, and, seizing Marion’s, hand, exclaimed, ‘‘ You 
are kind! For you I will do, but for the woman—I 
hate!” stamping, and shaking her fists at the door- 
way. ‘I will do, I will come!” 

Marion was a gentle girl, and couid not understand 
so much temper, but she hooked up Catterina’s dress 
for her, and they came down to the nursery together. 

Poor Catterina felt ill aud ashamed, and could not 
eat her breakfrst. Patty, of course, thought it was 
all bad temper, and was more set against her than 
ever. After breakfast Mr. Price sent for Catterina, 
and said a few sharp words to her about her naughti- 


” 








ness, and Catterina was so wretched at his scolding, 
especially as she felt that she partly deserved it, that 
she had no word to say in reply, and Mr. Price, being 
in a hurry, had not time to ask her any questions, 
and left her with an idea in his mind that Pat was 
right, and that he had acted foolishly in letting such 
a naughty child into his house. “ But I dare say 
the poor little thing wants kindness, and I dare say 
Pat was sharp,” he thought to himself, so he gave 
her a gentle pat on the head, and told her to be a 
good girl very kindly, which made the child feel 
more and more ashamed of her naughtiness, and 
angry with Pat. 

During the morning, while the elder children were 
down-stairs with their governess, Pat told Catterina 
that if she’d got over her temper she might hold the 
baby while she was away. “And mind you don’t 
drop him,” she said. 

This would be a very pleasant task, the child 
thought, for she was delighted with the bonny 
laughing little fellow, so she sat down in the low 
rocking-chair, holding him very carefully. But Baby 
had no idea of remaining so long in one spot, and 
by his little jumps, and stretches, and struggles, 
managed to make his nurse understand his feelings 
on the matter. So she got up, although she felt 
very tired and ill, and walked about with him a long 
time; but presently her arms ached so that she was 
obliged to seat him on the table, and rest. 

(To be concluded). 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

207. Of how many cities did the district of Havoth- 
jair consist; and whence the origin of the name? 

208. Quote a passage in which our Lord speaks of 
the devil as the source of evil. 

209. A famine of many years duration took place 
in Israel during the time of the Judges, of which no 
mention is there made. Quote passage having 
reference to this. 

210. Mention some great trial which came upon 
St. Paul at Ephesus. 

211. What was the first act recorded of open dis- 
obedience to God of which king Saul was guilty? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 608. 

197. The value of the books upon the subject of 
witchcraft burnt at Ephesus, which amounted to fifty 
thousand pieces of silver (Acts xix. 19). 

198. See Nehemiah, chap. iii. 

199. Acts xxviii. 18, 19. 

200. The crucifixion of our Lord (1 Cor. i. 23). 

201. Prov. xviii. 19. 

202. When an angel appeared to Manoah’s wife 
she speaks of his countenance as being “very 
terrible.” And when the angel appeared at the 
resurrection of our blessed Lord, it “ His 
countenance was like lightning” (Judges xiii. 6, and 
Matt. xxviii. 3). 
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ITH steadfast soul that neither flinched nor Nor cared he when the neighbours mocked and railed, 





4 paled, Nor sank his heart as oftentime he failed ; 
S This grand true-hearted worker groped his And when she too, who should have been his 
way, stay, 
As in the dark shut out from light of day; Brought but reproach at every vain essay, 
6:7 
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With bitter tears, yet still he never quailed, 

And with the same strong love of honest light 
With which he forced his way to the unknown, 
So made he too the higher truth his own, 


THEIR 


SUMMER 


| All dauntless, suffering gladly for the 
right, 
Dying in prison rather than, grown grey, 
“A potter, bow to images of clay.” 
G. WEATHERLY. 


DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ ACROSS THE 
PLAIN,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 





> CHAPTER XIX.—AT MARGATE. 

0 Mrs. May and Marie went down to Mar- 
gate, and established themselves in com- 
fortable lodgings overlooking the sea, and 
Mr. May came down by the “husband’s 
boat” on Saturdays, and stayed till the 
Monday, and sometimes he brought Fred 
with him. The latter proceeding, however, 
did no “tal to the peace and happiness of the party, 
for Fred was out of work, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, his father was out of humour with him. Mr. 
May liked Margate. He liked the jetty and the 
pier, and the bands and the niggers, and all the 
street music that tended to make the place noisy, 
and, above all things, he liked driving one of the 
shabby-looking “traps,” with his wife by his side 
and his daughter facing him, and Fred next to her 
with his hands in his shabby pockets (for, somehow, 
poor Fred was always shabby), and his eyes turned 
restlessly towards the groups of people that crowded 
that festive watering-place, for inwardly he, Fred, 
voted these drives exceedingly slow. 

Marie enjoyed it all well enough for the first week or 
two. There was a dash of Bohemianism in her, and 
she liked the life and bustle of the place, and the morn- 
ing bathe, and walk on the jetty with her mother, and 
she liked being unmistakably the prettiest girl in the 
place, and she made herself look as nice as she could, 
and charmed her father by her graciousness, and 
she even entered into her brother’s jokes, and made 
the days pleasant for him. After all, it was rather 
nice having no fear of fine folks before her eyes. 
The only thing that annoyed her was that her 
mother would go a little too far—would forget all 
the years in which she had been trying to be genteel, 
and take cheap excursions to Ramsgate, and glory 
in the delights of Pegwell Bay and shilling teas. 
Then, too, she would get herself up in what she 
imagined was the right costume for a fashionable 
watering-place (“and everyone comes to Margate 
now-a-days,” she used to say), and wear cheap but 
loud cotton dresses, and a large hat and gloves, in 
which the heat rendered her exceedingly uncomfort- 
able. But Marie forgave it all. “No one knows 
us,” she thought, “and I am so thankful mamma is 
better I really don’t care for anything else.’ And 


she would look up at her mother with a dash of | 


sentiment in her tone that Mrs. May, good-natured 
commonplace soul, was quite unable to appreciate. 

“TIT wish you could marry well, Marie,” she said, 
one day, as they sat sunning themselves on the jetty 
as usual—she was always harping on the old string. 
“Those Carrs will be more stuck up than ever. 
What a pity it is you don’t know that young Par- 
sons well enough to ask him down!” 

“T wouldn’t for the world,” Marie answered. 
Fancy his seeing papa!” ‘To her mother Marie 
never disguised the fact that she was ashamed of 
her father. 

** Yes, he will let out so what he has been.”” Mrs. 
May knew well enough, though she would not have 
confessed it even to herself, that Marie was also 
ashamed of her, though to a lesser extent. “ Though, 
to be sure, if he liked you, that wouldn’t matter.” 

“IT dare say he has forgotten all about me by this 
time,” said Mavie, with a sigh; and she took her 
mother back to the lodgings, and then set forth alone 
to get a new book from the circulating library. “i 
dare say he has forgotten me,” she thought again. 
with the old weariness she had felt at the beginning 
of the summer stealing over her again. There is a 
time in every girl’s life when she thinks longingly of 
the happiness she could find in the love of some 
manly hero, and in loving him back again—a time 
when a feeling of loneliness comes, which makes her 
long to rest in the stronger nature of a man, in whom 
she thoroughly believes ; and this time had come to 
Marie, and with it there was always present the face 
of Frank Parsons, She was not in love with him— 
she had only seen him twice—but he was the one 
man she had met who would bear idealising, and she 
idealised him. And as she walked on to the library, 
feeling conscious of remembering rather than thinking 
of him, she heard a quick step behind her, which 
stopped suddenly when it was even with her. She 
turned quickly round, with a start of surprise. 

gis rt “Ave you staying 
here ?” 

“ No, I have walked over from Broadstairs.” 

Marie gave a sigh of relief. There might be a 
chance of his not seeing her mother, or her father 
and Fred when they came on Saturday. 

“T heard you were here, and thought perhaps I 
should meet you somewhere about the place.” 


Parsons!” she said. 
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Her heart gave a bound. 
of her then, and he had come down to look for her. 

“Who told you I was here?” she asked, a smile 
lighting up her face, while her fingers nervously 


dog’s-eared the book she was taking back to ex-| 


change. 

“ Margaret Carr told me. Why did you come to 
this most cockney of all watering places?” he 
asked, It was still his humour to be supercilious. 

“Mamma has been ill, and the doctors recommend 
Margate now.” 

The answer did credit to her quickness, for she 
was not aware of the salubrity of the Isle of Thanet. 
They had reached the library, and changed the book, 
and Marie turned regretfully back, but he stopped 
her. 

“Can’t you come a little further on; there is a 
splendid view from the top here.” 

She hesitated a moment, and looked up half doubt- 
fully at him, and went. What a happy girl Marie 
May was that summer morning as she went, with 
Frank Parsons by her side, to look at the view from 
the cliffs! They found plenty to say—what young 
people left entirely to themselves with the sun 
shining on them and all Nature smiling do not? 
And Frank Parsons talked his rather fine talk, and 
quoted scraps of poetry, as he was somewhat fain to 
do, and looked down again and again in half wonder 
at the beautiful face beside him. It seemed to have 
grown much more beautiful since he had last seen it. 


Perhaps it was the fresh air and the breeze blowing | 


in her face, or the simple dress and shady hat, or, 
more likely still, that wonderful feeling of freedom 
and ease which the knowledge of being away from 
town and all its conventional shackles induces, and 
ease was precisely what Marie’s manner wanted. 
She was so happy, no words could describe her ex- 
ultation as she walked on chatting gaily and with 
all the zest that youth and high spirits and a know- 
ledge of one’s listener’s admiration gives. And the 
exultation was not from any mean or frivolous mo- 
tive, but because she already liked Frank Parsons 
better than any one she had ever met in all her life 
before, and she could not help feeling triumphant 
at knowing that he came to Margate to seek her, 
and besides this there was something in his manner 
that satisfied and made her heart beat as it never 
had done before. He treated her with a certain 
amount of deference—simply that which every gen- 
tleman treats a lady, but Marie had never ex- 
perienced it before, and it was grateful to her after 
the somewhat free and easy manners or clumsy 
compliments of her father’s City friends—and yet 
he preserved his supercilious tone, which made him 
seem grand and hero-like to the girl who had had 
vague longings and yearnings after 
vague ideals which she hardly knew how to fashion 
even to herself. So all that was best and simplest 
in her showed itself that morning; and she talked 


sometimes 


He had been thinking | 


about the sea, and Wordsworth and Longfellow; 
and though Frank Parsons laughed at her, and 
told her to her face—for they were wonderfully 
intimate when they had watched the sea together 
for ten minutes—that he did not believe she under- 
| stood Wordsworth, and that Longfellow was the 
' young ladies’ poet, when he left her he was far on 
his way towards falling in love with her. She would 
not let him take her back to the door of the 
lodgings. The old feelings woke up as she got 
within sight of the house, and she feared lest her 
mother should be at the window, and felt that 
she should be sadly ashamed to let Frank Parsons 
see her. But he was willing enough to say good- 
bye a hundred yards off. He perceived in a moment 
that there was a reluctance on her part to take him 
further, and he half guessed the reason, perhaps in 
consequence of his conversation with his mother, or 
because there was in Marie’s manner and appear- 
ance just that something lacking which leaves no 
doubt as to the wearer being a lady. Yet it did her 
no harm in his eyes. He viewed everything from 
a spectator’s point of view, and there it was some- 
thing dramatic and romantic in seeing Marie alone, 
and perhaps without the full knowledge of parents 
and guardians. There would be something greater 
in the triumph of introducing her to the world, he 
thought; this wonderful beauty, whose manners, no 
doubt, would be absolutely perfect once she was 
away from her belongings. 
knew it, falling in love with her, he could not help 
| it, and he did not try to do so; he had never been 
| in love yet, and he felt it was time that he should 
| know the grand passion, and Marie’s blue eyes 
| haunted him, and he was never tired of conjuring 
| up her beautiful face and golden hair, and imagining 
| how splendid a woman she might develop into, not 
merely physically but intellectually. 

“She must be taught to read better books, and to 
think more,” he said, as he walked back over the 
cliffs to Broadstairs, And then he remembered 
something—just a passing expression perhaps—he 
had seen on Marie’s face, that made him feel she 
was capable of loving passionately and deeply, and 
he wondered vaguely to whom that love would be 
given, and did not care answer the unasked question, 
only looked out at the sea and back at the fields and 
the red poppies, and went on his way. 


He was, too, and he 








CHAPTER XX.—OVER THE CLIFF. 

“ AND you think he really is well off?” Mrs. May 
said. 

“He must be; they have such a lovely house, and 

a carriage, and all that,’ Marie answered, not caring 

in the least whether he had a penny in the world or 

not; for the time had come to Marie, which comes, 

at any rate once, in every woman’s life, in which she 

It was three 





was neither selfish nor sordid, weeks 
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since she had first met Frank Parsons on her way | far beyond any vague standard she had ever formed, 


to the library, and, with the exception of the Sun- 
days, there had hardly been a day since in which 
they had not met. Marie always went alone. He 


never asked any questions; he preferred the slight 


mystery which hung about her people while they were 


still unseen, and never asked her any questions; and _ 


she had volunteered the statement that her mother 
was not very strong yet, and liked her to walk about 


alone, and that it would not do for him to be seen | 
with her from Saturday afternoon till Monday morn. | 


ing, lest they should run against her father or brother. 
The former statement he did not altogether believe. 
He never did quite believe in Marie, not even in the 
-days when he loved her best. He never, somehow, 
felt absolutely certain of her, but he preferred not 
doing so, in spite of the uneasiness it often cost him ; 
it enhanced the dramatic effect from the spectator 
point of view. 

The fact regarding Mrs. May was simple enough, 
she was so anxious that her daughter should 
marry well, and provoke those Carrs by catching 
Alice’s own brother-in-law, that she encouraged her 
daughter in what she should by no means have 
allowed, and stayed patiently at home day after day 
while Marie went out to meet her lover (for they 
‘very soon were lovers) perfectly aware that she was 
supposed to know nothing about it. So day after 
day they met, generally on the cliff half way between 
Margate and Broadstairs, and sauntered along over 
the grass, and among the crimson poppies, looking 
-out at the hazy misty sea beyond, talking of poetry 
and music, the two things which they could talk of 
in common until their tongues were loosened, and 
they might talk of that yet unspoken love between 
them. 

“Let us sit down on the grass here,’ Frank said 
one morning. They had been standing on a corner 
of the grass-covered cliff that projected a little 
further over the sand beneath than the others, 
looking at the sea, and listening to the ceaseless 
splash and ripple beneath, learning, as people who 
love often seem to learn, the language of every sight 
and sound about them. 
smooth your rumpled hair, and let me look at your 
beautiful face.” j 

He had told her that she was beautiful many a 
time, but never that he loved her, and she was be- 
ginning to long with a feverish longing that was 
becoming pain, to hear him say it. She was ter- 
ribly in love with him. She had found what she 
wanted, a man who was a gentleman, who was hand- 
some and comely, and educated and clever, who was 


| he was worth. 


** Now take off your hat, and | 


| yet she was hardly happy. 





and she gave herself up to the enchantment. And 
It seemed to her that 
she only lived in the hours she was with him, and 
if she could but hear him say he cared for her, 
life would be too blissful to endure, and she could 
gladly lay down and die before doubt, or sorrow, or 
change could find her out. She remembered how 
long ago she had waited impatiently for Charles 
Freeman’s declaration, and wondered at herself. She 
had only cared to gratify her vanity then, and had 
speculated anxiously as to how many pounds a year 
It would have made no difference if 
the man before her had been the veriest beggar, she 
would have loved him all the same, and joyfully 
have shared his poverty if he had only asked her, 
but as yet he had never made love to her save in 
telling her of her beauty. Yes, once he took her 
hand and drew it through his arm. It was one day 
when she had walked a long way and was sorely 
fatigued, and a tired look crept over her face—a 
grave sweet look such as she seldom wore, but which 
he saw upon her face that day on which he first saw 
it at all. 

She took off her hat, and smoothed her hair, and 
turned her eyes away, and looked at the misty sea, 
and the far-off ships, that seemed like mere specks 
upon the horizon. 

*“ What.are you thinking of, Marie?” he asked. 

She gave a start, for he had never called her Marie 
before. 

“Nothing—only of the sea; it isso hazy. I was 
thinking it looks so hazy that it is very like the 
future.” 

“Why, you are getting poetical,” he said, half 
contemptuously. 

“No, I am not,” and the tears came into her eyes, 
she hardly knew why. 

“Marie,” he said, “what is the matter?” and 
then he added—“ It is like the future, too,” look- 
ing out at the sea, “we do not know if there is 
storm or sunshine behind the mist ;” but that was 
all he said, and Marie’s heart sank. He could not 
love her, she thought, or he would surely have 
said more; and yet she had never dared to hope 
that he did. “Let us goon,” he said, suddenly, and 
they rose, and went along the pathway that many 
feet had made over the grass, and past the line of 
deep red poppies. Then, almost with a start, he 
stopped, and tried to see her face, but she had 
turned it towards the cloud-ridden waves again. 
“Marie, my darling,” he said, “do you love me?” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MORAL OF THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 


BY THE REV. GEO, A. CHADWICK., B.D., 


PREBENDARY AND RECTOR OF ARMAGH, 


“The words of the preacher, the son of David, king of Israel, Vanity of vanities.”—EccLEsiasTss iv. 1, 2. 


the assertion that all is vanity, as if 
it were unquestionably and for all 
men true, because we find it in the 
Bible. 

In vain you urge that God gives us all things 
richly to enjoy, and the prosperity of Solomon 
himself was bestowed by heaven as a reward; you 
are still confronted with the stubborn question, 
What do you make of the second verse of the first 
chapter of Ecclesiastes ? Just what you make, we 
may answer, of the railings of Job’s friends, and of 
the curses which Job and Jeremiah poured upon 
the day when they were born. Scripture was 
never meant to be treated like the true cross, from 
which we are assured that vast pieces have been 
abstracted without injuring the integrity of the 
sacred relic; you must not tear it to shreds, and 
produce every tatter as a commodious and be- 
coming garment; no preacher treats a text fairly 
who has not compared it with the context; and 
whole books may have a new light thrown upon 
them by considering the author and the date. 
The Epistle to the Galatians, for example, would 
have been poorly replaced to its first readers by the 
substitution of the Epistle of St. James. And it is 
pre-eminently true of the books of Solomon, that 
they fill a peculiar place, and lose all their value if 
we miss their drift, and content ourselves with 
fragments, or forget their author, and apply their 
sentiments at random. 

Would any one believe of Solomon that he first 
sang that glad carol of an unburdened conscience 


and a joyous heart, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, | 
and all that is within me bless His holy name; | 


bless tlhe Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His 
benefits?’ Do you suppose that ever in his 
loftiest moments he saw the Lord high and lifted 
up, the train that filled the temple, or the seraphim 
that hovered above, while the pillars were shaken 
and the house was darkened with smoke? Solo- 
mon’s gifts were all his own; thcy were opulent 
but ofa lower range—a more than Oriental delight 
in splendour, blighting scorn for the sluggard and 
the froward, and piercing intuitions that discerned 


. . | 
what logic never groped its way to know. He | 


loved the pillars of marble and the golden sockets, | 
and the crown wherewith his mother crowned | 
him in the day of his espousals; he loved wis- | 
dom, but the eyes of her royal suitor were not | 
so entirely fixed upon her beauty as to lose | 
sight of the riches and honour in her hand, and | 
perhaps he loved best of all to laugh softly when 


THING is more common than to quote | 


the fool walked by the way, and his wisdom 
failed him, and he said to every one that he was 
| a fool. We also have met and spoken with that 
very fool. 

If then the Bible is to guide the wayfaring man 
through this secular life in which God sets him, 
none was so richly qualified to write a book of 
Proverbs. And if earthly wisdom can ever look 
beyond and above its own level, if no one is even 
wise who does not find more in life than satisfaction 
for the five senses, if the joy of these very senses 
may at times, like a painted transparency, reveal 
the light behind the canvas, is it any wonder, then, 
that the Hebrew sage sang of the living Wisdom 
Who is in the bosom of God from everlasting, 
or that the Song of Songs which is Solomon’s 
should be taken as also, and more profoundly, 
Christ’s ? 

This was his gift. It was inevitable that his 
highest utterance should be of the Divine Wisdom, 
not the Lamb of God or the Man of Sorrows ; that 
he should speak of His head as being like the most 
fine gold, and His locks black as a raven, not of His 
visage as more marred than that of any man; and 
that however his teaching may concern Christ and 
the Church, it should be shrouded under the sym- 
bolism of an earthly and a sensuous love. ‘There- 
fore, also, he should write the book of Ecclesiastes. 
The very essence of the teaching of the book is that 
it contains the words of the son of David, king of 
Israel. Because the centre of Solomon’s aspira- 
tion was not to obey, not to take up a cross re- 
nouncing father and mother and his own life also, 
but to find out what was that best for a man all 
the days of his life, to enjoy, to grasp, to possess, 
to govern wisely, to understand, therefore was 
wrung from his pleasure-sated lips the piercing 
and desolate wail which re-echoes through this 
dirge-like poem. If Solomon had come running, 
like the rich young man, to throw himself at the 
feet of Jesus, it is certain that our Lord would 
have applied to him some form of the same test— 
Renounce worldliness, because worldliness is thy 
besetment ; and it is certain also that there were 
at least times in his life when he would, like that 
young man, have gone away. But you remember 
that the youth went away sorrowful. His posses- 
sions and his pomps were spoiled for him; and 
whatever came at last of him whom Jesus loved 
when He looked on him, be sure that Christ’s look, 
recorded for ever, haunted him by day and night, 
it soured his feasts, it tarnished his splendours, it 
made everything mean and hollow for which he 
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rejected the Lord, and lost, for a time at least, his ; “ Vanity of vanities, vanity of vanities, all is 
very soul. | vanity.” He sees the wind veering to and fro, 

Such is exactly the mood in which we find the the seas unsatisfied with the tribute of all 
wise man in the book of Ecclesiastes. His feasts | the rivers, the eye gazing still, the ear listen- 
are soured, his grandeur tarnished, his magnifi- | ing still; he complains that nothing is new, 
cent life is aimless and hollow; the music of his | nothing is remembered, nothing is foreseen, the 
stately rhetoric might keep time with a funeral crooked cannot be straightened, and you cannot 
march, when the golden bowl is broken, and the | tell all that is wanting. He turns to pleasure, but 
pitcher broken at the fountain, and the wheel | laughter is mad; he betakes himself to buildings, 
broken at the cistern, and the mourners go about | parks, treasures, music, but when he looks upon 


the streets. 

Therefore, this little book, this melancholy utter- 
ance of the Preacher, is the explanation of a great 
deal that we read, and see, and feel; and was in- 
spired to be so. For everywhere in literature, 
everywhere in life, one finds inscribed the very 
legend which Solomon wrote long ago: “ All is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” The greatest of 
uninspired men buries the rod of his enchantment, 
when his powers were fullest, with the cry, 

“ Weare such stuff 

As dreams are made of ; and our little life 

Is rounded witb a sleep.” 
he calmest and serenest thinkers, and the wildest 
pleasure-scekers of the century are well agreed 
that we 

* Begin in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness,” 


and that 


*Thore’s not a joy the world can give like what it takes away.” 


The German poet shows us a student who is 
not so much tempted by present pleasure as urged 
by wretchedness and restlessness to sin and ruin, 
and the worse ruin of one who trusted him. 
“Happy?” cries the last true satirist of Eng- 
land, “ who is happy?” And Carlyle answers 
Thackeray, “'there is no happiness anywhere ; 
suppose we give up thinking about happiness ? ” 

Is it not reasonable to expect, then, that inspira- 
tion would offer some explanation of this deeply- 


| all kis work, there is no profit under the sun; he 
| tries wisdom and folly (and stops short, even in 
| his lamentation, to satirise the fool once more), but 
| saddens to remember that even he shall be, like 
a fool, forgotten, and that his son may be as un- 
| wise as Rehoboam proved indeed to be, so that 
this also is vanity. 

Presently he doubts whether right or wrong 
means anything deeper than fitness or unfitness : 
sometimes it is well to kill, and sometimes to 
heal; sometimes to rend, and sometimes to sew; 
sometimes to love, and sometimes to hate: what 
profit is in it all? God has settled, and you 
cannot change it, and He has done all this that 
men should fear before him, just as there are 
theologians still, who think that God’s dealings 
with man are likely to sacrifice us for His own 
honour’s sake. 

From fatalism to materialism is but a step; 
and now he doubts whether man is better than 
a beast—they die alike. Who hath scen the 
spirit of man ascend, or the spirit of the beast go 
down? ‘Then he mourns over the oppressed, the 
wretched, the lonely, and above all, he laments 
the foolish, among whom he glances at some old 
and foolish king who refuses to take advice. 

He remarks, what the world is so quick to 
observe, the follies of the pious. It is well to 
| Spare our words, to be slow in vowing, but to keep 
| our vows, for a reason which is rather shrewd than 
| pious, lest God should spoil the work of our 











seated sadness, which has possessed so many of | hands. “Fear thou God” is part of his advice, 


the greatest minds of many ages? And is it not 
natural that Solomon’s should be the voice to utter 
the exclamation ? or at least, if this be disputed, 
that Solomon’s name should be given to the im- 
personation ? for of all the Scripture characters 
he lived most sumptuously, he drank deepest of the 
golden goblet of the world’s pleasures. 

David is a warrior-king, but, far more, he is a 
sacred psalmist; Isaiah is a poet, and almost the 
greatest, but much more essentially a prophet ; 
Solomon, on the contrary, is, above all, a wise man 
upon the level of the present world. He may be 
more than this, but he is so radically this. Let 
him speak out, therefore, and we shall find that 
he suffers from this disease; and if he will tell us 
all the symptoms, perhaps we may learn the cure. 

Accordingly he begins, as with a moan— 


| but there is no devotion in the words, no ardour; 
it is only such a precaution as when he proceeds 
to bid you enjoy yourself now, for hereafter you 
shall not much remember it. “ Who knoweth 
what is good for man in this life all the days of his 
vain life’”—this impatient cry is almost the sum- 
ming up of the book. Do not be too righteous; 
no, nor eyen oyer-wise; why should you destroy 
| yourself ? 

Gleams of light begin to steal into this dark 
sky; duty is named as well as the culture which 
| has been so barren, and the self-indulgence which 
| has proved cruel beyond self-crucifixion. “Though 
'a sinner do evil an hundred times, and his days be 
prolonged, yet surely I know that it shall be well 
with them that fear God: but it shall not be well 
with the wicked.” But this patch of blue sky is 
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quickly overclouded, and in a few verses he com- 
plains again that it happens to some just men as 
to the wicked and to some wicked as to the just ; 
and so he falls back on his old theory, that nothing 
is better than to eat, drink, and be merry, and to 
live joyfully with one’s wife; that all things are 
alike to all, to the righteous and the wicked, the 
clean and the unclean; so that he adds, in the last 
bitter cynicism which despises even greatness, “a 
living dog is better than a dead lion.” Make the 
most of that; you are not yet dead and buried, like 
Abraham, Isaac, and the patriarchs, you are better 
off than they. And it is highly instructive to 
observe that this lowest, this most melancholy 
depth is reached just when he has seen that 
religion is at least prudent, and recommended it 
as one might recommend a life insurance, or a 
sanitary precaution; not as a homage to our 
Father, not even as a lofty aspiration “ setting 
toward eternity,” but asa plan for getting on well 
in life, or (in our modern phrase) making the best 
of both worlds, because it shall be well with them 
that fear God. 

Pausing at this point, we cannot but ask whether 
the Hebrews of any later age had such a notion of 
Solomon as would have invented for him and 
received as his this stately but sombre book. We 
see the folly of proving anything by producing an 
assertion from this bitter statement of the worldly 
aspect of the world. And we see a grander lesson 
in the scope of the entire. Verses? texts? they 
are confused as waves upon the ocean, but there is 
meaning and sublimity in this conflicting and 
hollow moan, since the course of the tide is stead- 
fast, and obedient to a law of heaven. 

That law is that the most sage and wary child 
of pleasure is in truth the victim of pleasure, which 
devours its children; that in the splendour and 
glare of that luxurious atmosphere you will wither 
and perish as surely as the glow of the tropics will 
kill off an Alpine plant. 

For self-culture and enjoyment are not the end 
of life, and he who asks what is that good for the 
sons of men to do, seeking only this personal good, 
will go on to say “who knoweth what is good?” 
will end by thinking a living dog better than a 
dead lion. 

Turn we then to another life, and survey the 
hunger, and unrest, and persecution, and slander, 
the shameful and cruel death of that other Son of 





David, and we ask our hearts whether such moods 
as these are conceivable in that self-sacrificing | 
breast; whether the cross of Jesus is not better | 
than the slow festering of the soul of Solomon; | 
whether we can succeed, by any ejiort in thinking 
of Christ, as like the Preacher, miserable ? 


”? 


man of sorrows?” Yes! And “his visage more 
marred than that of any man?” It is true; yet 
surely, surely, as the storms which lash the deep 
seas and the waves which roar along its surface 
never shake its profound and silent depths, so in 
the bosom that sighed deeply there was a stillness 
inviolate and unprofaned as the most holy place! 
nor did He ever say, “ Allis vanity,” but even when 
His soul was exceeding sorrowful, He was unper- 
plexed, He saw His object, and star of hope, and a 
joy was set before Him for which He endured the 
cross and despised the shame. 

And as we mark the gulf between the wisest of 
men and the Wisdom that came from above, be- 
tween the splendid and peaceful ruler and the true 
Prince of Peace, we cannot but ask of modern 
theorists, What is there in the tendencies of our 
highest-mounted minds, what outcome of the 
world’s resources, what birth of its culture, from 
which you can develop or evolve the mind 
of Jesus? Does not wisdom still, as on the 
throne of Israel, curl an insolent lip at the fool 
whom Christ redeemed, moan unsatisfied amid the 
splendours which He renounced and yet rejoiced 
in spirit, question the meaning of right and wrong 
which were to Him a Father’s mandate and a 
Father’s veto, and suspect that we are futile and 
ineffective whom He expected to bear much fruit ? 
Is it on the stock of intellect, from Solomon to 
Stuart Mill, or of power from Solomon to the 
the Czars and the Napoleons, that you can discern 
one bud from which the virtues of our Lord might 
blossom? Or, forget the virtues, and look only at 
the temperament of Jesus—where else are vast 
endowment and profound meditation and stirring 
enterprise combined with serene repose and perfect 
composure and rest for souls? How will you 
bridge the chasm which separates these two say- 
ings—This one: ‘ What hath man of all his labour 
and of the vexation of his heart ? for all his days are 
sorrow, and his travail grief, yea, his heart resteth 
not in the night.” And this: “ My yoke is easy 
and my burden light, and ye shall find rest ” ? 

And yet, was there ever a burden such as His! 

No. Culture and knowledge, for themselves, 
are not the first of objects; the scheme of life will 
not succeed with us which made shipwreck of the 
high fortunes and rich endowments of Solomon in 
all his glory. The stride is a vast one from the 
words of the Preacher to the Gospel of St. John, 
and vast is the interval between Him who retraced 
at length His bleeding steps, and learned that to 
fear God and keep His commandments were no 
longer “the best thing for a man,” but his whole 
duty, and Him who said, “ My peace I give unto 


‘A | you; not as the world giveth give I unto you.” 
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a CHAPTER XXXI. 
f Ry CONFLICTING ELEMENTS. 
»AD not Jerusha been as prompt 
i ze. as she was quick-witted, she 
ox } would have wasted the op- 
portunity she had seized ; for 
Captain Dangerfield tried to use 
it for another purpose. He was 
always ready, through his hazard- 
. ous life, to seize the minutes as 
they passed. Scarcely had Mark and 
¥ Janey disappeared before he approached 
\ Jerusha familiarly, and asked her boldly 
\. what she was doing with Firman on the 
} beach when he passed her by in the tem- 
pestuous twilight. 

“Captain Dangerfield, I have not remained to give 
an account of my actions, but to ask what you are 
doing with my brother?” she said, moving towards 
the door, and standing between it and the fire-place. 

* He is old enough to answer for himself. 


and to tame you, or rouse you to the proper tune of 


a sailor’s bride,” he responded, jauntily, following | 


her. 

She just touched the door-handle with her fingers, 
and stood facing him. She was compelled to look up 
at him as she spoke, for he was tall and powerful. 
She could not fail to remember that only a few 
hours before she had been asked to be a “sailor’s 
bride” by a very different person, and the recollec- 
tion strengthened her. Under no circumstances 
could she have become the wife of this bold man, 
and she let his words pass unnoticed. 

“‘Something is amiss with my brother, and you 
know what it is,” she said, decidedly. ‘“ If you have 
led him astray, you should bring him back. You 
would scarcely be cruel or cowardly enough to wrong 
him, and with him his wife and father, upon his own 
land, in his own house ?” 

“Your friend the lieutenant has had no compunc- 


tion in wronging and ruining me in my own place,” | 


he retorted, with a scornful laugh. ‘ But who told 
you I was leading Mark astray? that sneaking land- 
lubber Firman ? ” 
“My own senses. Mark is happy and well and 
affectionate when you are at sea, and morose and 
unlike himself when you appear—why is this?” 
There was something strangely penetrating in 
Jerusha’s clear brown eyes and incisive manner. 


Dangerfield’s bold glance and ready lies halted be- | 


fore them. He dared not speak true; he could not 
speak false under their influence. He sought an ex- 
cuse for evading her question, and found it in the 


Iam 
not his keeper; but I should much like to be yours, | 


| shuddering house and shivering, creaking door and 
window-frames. 

| “It will tumble down about our ears. I wish it 
| would,” he said, savagely. “I never heard such a 
| row aboard ship,” and he walked to the window, un- 
barred the shutter, and looked out. “ Black as 
Erebus,” he muttered. Then, without leaving the 
window, continued, addressing Jerusha, “You are 
almost as strong-tongued as the elements, Miss Gay. 
I will answer all your questions if you will answer 
one of mine. Is there anything between you and 
that poaching, preventive pest, Firman? because, if 
there is P’ll ruin Mark!” 

“T shall not answer your question, and you dare 
not ruin Mark!” cried Jerusha, her temper rising. 

“There is nothing I dare not do to compass my 
ends, and nothing I could not do to compass yours, 
if you would but love me,” he said, his voice sinking 
to a plaintive monotone, for he could be gentle if he 
chose. “Hear me, Jerusha, I will change my life 
if you will help me, for I can neither be all bad nor 
all good without you. I will set up at the Grange, 
turn pious, turn puritan. I will engage that Mark 
shall also be a pattern Benedict. I am a ship in 
drought in the midst of the sea—thirsty—thirsty for 
love. Oh, be my spring, my Geyser of fresh water in 
| the salt ocean of my lost, reckless life !” 

Jerusha could not tell if the pathos were genuine 
or assumed, but it touched her. She glanced piti- 
fully at the dark, ponderous, forbidding figure, that 
seemed to oppress her as she looked. 

“TJ would help you if I could, but not in the way 
| you ask,” she said. ‘Keep Mark from sin and 
| danger, and there is nothing short of that I would 
not do for you. Oh, Captain Dangerfield, keep him 
and all of us from ruin and from shame!” 

The return of Mark at this point broke off the 
conversation, and she hurried away. Mark walked 
across the two courts with her. He did so apparently 
for the purpose of asking her not to mention that she 
had seen Dangerfield; but she would not promise. He 
wasabout to leave herin anger, but she would notlet him. 

“Suppose that we should never meet again,” she 
said, with a shudder, as the winds shook the old mill, 
| and roared through the bare tops of the lusty elms. 

“Dear Mark, be gentle with Janey. She will be 
nipped by hard words as a primula by frost.” 
| Don’t you suppose I know how to treat my own 
wife,” said Mark, struggling to release himself from 
| his sister. ‘There, Rushy, there! Good night, dear. 
What do you think will happen ?” he added, kissing 
her hastily, as she clung to him. 

“Tam afraid of nothing but secresy and shame,” 

she said, 
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“Be secret and there will be no shame,” he re- 
turned, and hurried back to his abode. 

He found Janey waiting for him alone. Danger- 
field had asked to be shown to his room, and when 
there, had locked himself in. Jerusha’s entreating 
words, her expressive face, fearlessness, and innocence, 
had not been without effect, and he had retired to 
meditate on how he could best serve and save both 
Mark and himself. He had left the Sea Serpent that 
afternoon to come in search of Mark, whom he could 
no more let alone than a cat a mouse. ‘There was 
a valuable cargo to be stowed away in the cave, or 
otherwise disposed of, and he assured Mark that it 
would pay Solemn Solomon ten times over. Mark, 
after the usual hot dispute, had gone out with him, 
but the night was so dark and tempestuous that they 
could neither reach the cave nor vessel, and had 
come back to The Bluffs, wet, weary, and anxious, 
not knowing even what the crew had accomplished. 

The winds that kept everybody else awake rocked 
Dangerfield to sleep. He was in the habit of boast- 
ing recklessly that his ready sleep was the reward of 
a good conscience, and certainly, had that monitor 
been unburdened, he could not have slept better. 
But the fact was, she also slumbered, and so they 
did not disturb one another. He had long blunted 
her pricks and counter-poisoned her stings, thus 
luiling her until she should arouse to’ re-sharpen the 
one or touch the other with fresh venom. Opposi- 
tion was usually his keenest incentive, but the tem- 
porary spur given by Jerusha fell off when he laid 
down on that delicious bed which her care had 
provided for her brother’s guest. She had little 
imagined, when she selected the linen from amongst 
her choicest stores, who would be the first to make 
use of it. He did it honour, for, as he knew that 
Mark had been careful that no one save his wife 
and sister should learn who that first guest was, or, 
indeed, that there was a guest at all, he was able to 
sleep without personal uneasiness. 

It was nine o’clock when he awoke. The Almighty 
had banished the refractory winds to their lairs during 
the night, and only their distant bellowings and roar- 
ings were heard occasionally, like the impotent cries 
of caged or dying wild beasts. The invading armies 
of waves were also subdued, and lay, like the hosts of 
Sennacherib, quieted by the breath of Him who said, 
“ So far, and no farther.” The sea’s tumultuous breast 
still: heaved and fell, swollen with the demoniac 
passions let loose over-night; but it dared no new 
outbreak. It was ‘a deadly warfare, followed by the 
sullen upheavings of a forced armistice. 

The first sight that greeted Captain Dangerfield 
when, after dressing hastily, he looked out of his 
window, was his own ship, the Sea Serpent. She had 
no business within sight of land; no business in 
that direction ; no business away from Hollow Cove 
Point. Had her crew mutinied, or had she been 
driven off her moorings during the night? What- 





ever the cause, there, below The Bluffs, out at sea, yet 
in full view of Beachton, there she was, making such 
way as she could against contrary winds. Her im- 
patient, angry master took out his glass to watch her 
movements. She was sailing off contrary to his 
orders, and without him. At first he fancied her dis- 
abled; but no, she was evidently going under direc- 
tion, and not at the will of the elements, or because 
they had served her badly. He believed every indi- 
vidual of his motley crew was true to him; at any 
rate feared him, whether present or absent, too much 
to run counter to him, so he continued to watch 
narrowly for some commensurate eause for this 
breach of discipline. He was not long in finding it. 
Suddenly, round Hollow Cove Point, appeared the 
Invincible in full pursuit. Dangerfield clenched his 
fist and ground his teeth when he saw her; not 
only at the enemy, but at himself for leaving his 
ship, and at his crew for letting them be pursued 
—but nothing he could do availed. ‘There were 
the two vessels, and here was he, a prisoner in a 
voluntary captivity, unable to direct or aid. It was 
maddening. 

The Invincible was in full sail, and displaying her 
ensign and pendant. He knew them well, and what 
they meant. The ensign with its crown, betokening 
government, and demanding obedience ; the pendant 
or pennon, with its long streaming tail, indicating 
the national vessel or man-of-war; and the union flag 
in sign of the triple kingdoms, England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. But the Sea Serpent, that deaf adder, 
made believe not to hear the mute language of the 
banner, which summoned her to surrender in the 
Queen’s name. She bore on—now distancing her 
pursuers, now being gained upon; now gliding and 
slipping away, anon likely to be captured. But she 
hung out no flag of truce or surrender, and Danger- 
field congratulated himself on his crew. He had 
trained them well. 

He had opened the window, and stood breathless, 
his glass glued to his eye. He forgot himself in his 
ship. He knew that if she were taken he was a ruined 
man, but she had been to him friend and lover, and 
he longed to be sharing her fate, and joining in that 
exciting chase. But hislongings were suddenly sup- 
pressed, for the Invincible. had neared’ the ‘slippery 
Serpent, and had opened fire upomher, ‘ Shé'returned 
it. Flash, and flash, and flash, went the guns, amid 
the wreathing smoke, and echoes of the unequal con- 
flict reached the captain in his observatory, and other 
watchers close at hand. It was a harrowing and 
exciting moment. 

But it was sharp and short. The wily Serpent was 
taken at last, and her captain was cruelly conscious 
of it. “Ruined, and by no fault of my own!” he 
groaned, with set teeth, and then he laughed. “They 
think they ’ve got me too; but I’ll run them a rig or 
so yet. ‘Those cowardly dogs of Frenchmen did the 
business. If only the crew had all been English!” 
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he muttered, as he watched the last curl of smoke 
disappear from his battered ship. 

With the certainty of her loss came the uncertainty 
of his position. ‘ The hounds will be on the scent 
of me,” he thought; “that Firman will be on my 
trail; I must fly at once!’ 

He withdrew from the window, and began to pace 
the room. The sound of his footsteps brought some 
one to his door. He was about to open it, when a 
paper was pushed underneath, containing the words, 
« Keep where you are. No- 
body knows you are here but those of last night, and 
Every soul in Beachton is out watch- 
You must not show on peril of your 


Be as quiet as you can. 


they are safe. 
ing the S. 8. 
life.—-M. G.” 

Thus Dangerfield was a prisoner, albeit in friendly 
keeping; while his mates were in custody of Her 
Majesty’s naval officers. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
“HIS WIFE.” 
Att Beachton was out! Yes; the chase and subse- 
quent boarding of the Sea Serpent drew all its inhabi- 
tants either to the beach or rocks. On the beach 
stood scattered groups of fishermen, their wives and 
children, eagerly commenting. Job Tuck and his 
confidants were there, restless and angry; feeling 
conscious that they might be called upon to make 
common cause with the smuggler, and become in- 
volved in his misdemeanours. On the bluffs stood 
Mr. Gay, Mark, Jerusha, theiy men, and such custo- 
mers as were about the mill. There was Levi at 
Mark’s side, whispering infuriating fears of personal 
danger; while the unconscious miller was preaching 
short sermons in occasional sentences, such as, “ See 
what it is to break the law, my men; sure to come 
home to us sooner or later. The Sea Serpent a smug- 
gler! But Mark, 
the most interested of the animated gathering, was 
for once silent, and stood leaning against the wall of 


19 


Not so, Mark! surely not so! 


his house, underneath Dangerfield’s window, survey- 
Within the win- 
dow, at his side, was Janey, who was keeping under 


ing the fight through a telescope. 
cover, at Jerusha’s request.. As to Jerusha, who sus- 
pected much if she actually knew little, her attention 
ark, and the 
end of a telescope, which sae descried protruding 
from the window of the room in which she knew the 
captain of the suspected vessel had slept. Thanks 
to the old-fashioned stone window-frame, and the 


7 


was divided between the distant ships, ) 


latticed window, Dangerfield was himself invisible. 
But Jerusha knew that it must be perilous to harbour 
him who should have been at that moment in com- 
mand of the fated Sea Serpent. 
eager comments, unseamanlike expressions, proceeded 
from all the spectators, except from the few person- 
ally interested, who were too excited inwardly for 
outward show. 

Half-way up Mushroom Bank, right above The 


Broken sentences, 





Bluffs, was a party of Preventive men, also standing 
to watch, and pointing and gesticulating; while 
down as far as Hollow Cove, Chivers and his mates 
were on the cliff or beach, equally observant and 
anxious. ‘The inmates of the villa were made aware 
of what was going on by the stir and hubbub on the 
beach ; and Miss Martha and her farm-people were 
stayed in their labours by the unusual sight at sea. 
During the time that it took to pursue and board the 
Sea Serpent no one did a stroke of work at Beachton. 
The unequal contest was, however, not long. “ The 
obstinate old sinner of a Serpent ,” as Tilly expressed 
it, was fairly caught at last, in spite of its manifold 
coils, and taken in tow by the Invincible. Of the 
killed and wounded amongst her resolute, if deluded, 
crew, or those of her captor, no spectator could tell. 
The excitement of a labouring population soon sub- 
sides, and before noon Beachton was quiet, and at 
work again —all but its smugglers. 

“You will not peach upon Dangerfield,” whispered 
Mark to Jerusha, as the little crowds began to dis- 
perse. 

“ Certainly 
replied Jerusha, glancing up at the window, whence 
“But you will break 


not; he must be punished enough,” 


the telescope was withdrawn. 
with him.” 

Mark nodded. His careless and good-humoured 
face was stern, and his sister felt that he had been 
learning a practical lesson that he would never forget. 

“ Help Janey to be silent. He must have food. He 
must remain till night,” said Mark, still in a whisper. 

“ Now, my men, before we set to work again, take 
said Mr. Gay—coming close to 


a word of advice,”’ 
his children as he spoke, and standing beneath 
Dangerfield’s window—*“ never burn your fingers 
by poking them into unlawful fires. If that ship 
and crew—God help them—had been engaged in 
honest trade, they needn’t ’a feared revenue 
cruisers. Pay the taxes like yon mill-wheel, who 
works hard for me because I keep her well in 
repair, and give her rest at night. Do your duty by 
the Queen and her ministers, and they ’ll do theirs 
by you, take my word for it.” 

“ You be right, measter,” muttered more than one 
of those whom Mark, or Dangerfield through him, 
had led astray. 

When Mark had pushed the paper already men- 
tioned under Dangerfield’s door, he went to -work at 
the mill to avoid observation. He had as much as 
he could do to ward off the questions of Levi and his 
accomplices, for in them dread of consequences had 
begun to overpower lust of gain. 

* We have nothing at all to do with it,” was all 
he could reply. 

Jerusha went to Janey, who was in a great fright, 
though understanding nothing. Mark’s peremptory 
orders and angry speech the previous evening had 
intimidated her, and she was shy even to Jerusha. 
But that passed off when Jerusha, having first closed 
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the door, tried to make her understand the situation 
of affairs. 

“You see, dear,” she said, gently, “ the Sea Serpent 
is Captain Dangerfield’s ship. She seems to have 
been a smuggling vessel of late, and will now be 
Queen’s property.” 

** But Mark sailed in her,” said alarmed Janey. 

“That was some time ago, and he was only a 
sailor,” continued Jerusha, herself doubtful on this 
head. “But as she is taken, her captain, who is in 
this house, is in danger of being taken too; and then 
Mark, father, and all of us might get into trouble for 
concealing him. Only Mark, you, and I know that 
he is here. We must keep the secret. Can you get 
rid of the servant till to-morrow ?” 

“T should like to send her with a little present 
to mother and the children,” said Janey, hesitating, 
«‘Then she could see her friends, who live close by.” 

“How clever you are getting, Janey! Quite 
sharp,” said Jerusha, seizing the idea. “There is a 
cart in the yard going that way with flour, and she 
can have a lift.” 

Jerusha, who was always equal to the occasion, 
filled a basket from her own dairy and larder, while 
Janey, aroused to activity by the prospect of “‘ sending 
home,” bade her maid Mary prepare to take it. 
The girl was glad to go, and no time was lost. She 
was soon seated in the cart, enviously watched by 
Tilly, who was heard to exclaim, as she drove off, 
“Oh, gollikins! there’s Miary wi’ a spic-an’-span 
new shawl, a carryin’ off all zworts from our diairy. 
She ll peck upon I now, if I doan’t give Levi a hot 
zupper.” 

So there was consolation in store for Levi as well 
as Dangerfield. 

Rushy and Janey forgot, in part, their anxieties 
over boiling water and fried eggs and bacon. No- 
thing like the fumes of cookery to dispel the blues; 
they penetrated even to the unlucky Dangerfield, and 
turned his thoughts from prison, upon which they 
were unconsciously wandering, to the possibility of 
food. Being very cold, and afraid to move, he had 
again thrown himself upon his bed, but not again to 
sleep. Hearing a tap at his door, he jumped up, and 
whispered, cautiously, “ Who’s there?” 

“Your breakfast,” replied Jerusha, from without, 
and he heard the welcome sound of a tray laid on 
the passage floor. 

“Miss Gay—Jerusha,” he said, half opening the 
door. ‘‘ Either speak to me, or send your brother. I 
shall go mad if I am left in this solitude. You will 
not betray me?” 

“No,” replied Jerusha. 

When Mark came in, Jerusha sent him to Danger- 
field, bade Janey keep guard below, and went home 
to dinner. She found her father thoughtful and 
abstracted. He was distressed to find that a vessel 
in which his son kad made several voyages should 
have been seized, and could not understand it, 





“Dangerfield must have been sharp to hoodwink 
Mark,” he said to Jerusha, ‘I wish they had not 
sailed together.” 

She felt almost criminal in conniving to hoodwink 
her father, when she strove to turn his thoughts to 
Janey. But he must not be implicated in Danger- 
field’s hiding, so she told him that Mary was gone 
home, and she had promised to be with Janey as 
much as possible. 

* Byall means, my kind little lass,” he said. “ 'Thou 
deservest a good husband when thy time shall come.” 

This speech smote her with the recollection that 
she had not yet confided to him Firman’s love for 
her. Indeed, events had been so rapid since its 
declaration that she had not thought of it. And 
now she was engaged in secreting one for whom he 
would probably be on the search. But she would die 
rather than betray her brother’s guest. Still, she 
could but remember that Firman had seen that same 
guest disappear round the point which led to his 
present hiding-place. 

After dinner she returned to Janey, and continued 
with her the remainder of the evening. To the 
general anxiety, Mr. Gay joined them at tea, and 
persisted in putting all sorts of questions to Mark 
concerning the Sea Serpent and its captain, to which 
Mark replied by ill-managed falsehoods, which were 
palpable to Jerusha, though not to her unsuspicious 
father. Of course, Dangerfield was alone, and with- 
out food meanwhile. As to Janey, she was too 
frightened to speak ; so his secret was safe. 

But about seven o’clock a message came to the 
effect that Lieutenant Firman wanted Mr. Gay. 
Jerusha’s heart beat quick with many emotions, 
but she managed to decline her father’s invitation 
to go with him, and she, Mark, and Janey were left 
together. 

“Now or never!” cried Mark. “Tell Dangerfield 
to be ready while I go and see that the coast’s clear. 
You had better put out the light.” 

Jerusha did so, and crept up-stairs, followed by 
Janey. 

Dangerfieid was again solacing himself by that 
result of his good conscience—sleep. He was soon 
aroused and ready, and while parleying with Jerusha 
through the door, Mark called from the bottom of 
the stairs—“* Come! come quick!” They were all 
below in less than a minute. Mark had made his 
arrangements previously, and had found them to all 
appearance satisfactory. He told Dangerfield s0, 
who said, with an oath, that it was “hard on a fellow 
to be so hounded for nothing.” Dangerfield held out 
both hands to Jerusha, and told her he should never 
forget her courage and kindness. She could see by 
the firelight that there was softness in his eyes, as 
she let him hold her hands a moment, while she said, 
‘Give up your wild ways, and let brother alone. 
We will all pray for you.” 

“Come along,” said Mark, already in the passage 
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Janey had stolen out after him, and had thrown 
her arms about him in a sort of trembling fear. 

“You will be back soon, dear?’’ she whispered, 
clinging to him. 


“In less than an hour, my darling,” he replied, | 


pressing her to his heart. ‘‘ You have been a brave 
little wife to-day. You believe in me still?” 

“Of course, dear ; 
whispered. 

A few minutes later she and Jerusha were standing 
alone in the doorway, watching the space into which 
the two men had disappeared. 
frosty, starlight night. There was no moon, yet it 
was not quite dark. 


you are my husband,” she 


It was a clear, cold, 


neath The Bluffs were the only sounds audible; the 
stars the only objects visible. 

“Suppose he were not to come back! It was like 
a good-bye kiss,” murmured superstitious Janey. 

“Nonsense! Let us go in, dear,” said Jerusha, 
taking the cold hand, and leading her back to the 
fireside. ‘Why, he gave me no kiss at all.” 

“‘He knows I like to have the last,” said Janey, a 
faint smile illuminating her shy eyes. ‘ But then, 


| 
you know, I am his wife.” 


The moanings of the sea be- . 


“ His wife!” repeated Jerusha, thinking involun- 
tarily of Firman, who was, perhaps, at that moment 
speaking to her father of her. 


(To be continued.) 
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ADDRESSES FOR CHILDREN’S SERVICES IN 
SCHOOL.—XIV. 


CHURCH 


DECISIVE BATTLES, - 


Text.— Hebrews ii. 18. 
NTRODUCTION. Boys fond of reading of 
battles, especially of a battle where each 
side gathers all its strength, upon issue 
depending the honour or prosperity of a 
country, &c. Shall learn to-day of some 
battles described in the Bible on which 
depended the happiness of whole world. 

1. Remember where Adam placed ? Made in God's 
image (Gen. i. 26). God gave him everything need- 
ful for happiness. Adam was very happy, because 
innocent and holy ; Eve given him for his wife ; only 
one thing commanded not totouch. Now, before God 
made man, there was an evil spirit, Satan, whom 
He had cast out of Heaven. This Satan hated God, 
hated Adam; determined to try spoil God’s work, 
by causing Adam to disobey God. Appeared to Eve 
in garden of Eden (ch. iii. 1) in form of a serpent. 
Asked Eve a question, “ Hath God said so?” Satan 
could only persuade Eve, could not make her sin; 
wanted to cause her to doubt. She should have 
refused to listen; but she looked at the forbidden 
fruit, it seemed good for food, pleasant to look upon. 
She gave way to temptation; Satan had won the 
victory—* Paradise lost !”” What awful consequences 
to the world! The very earth cursed because of this 
fall (Gen. iii. 17) man degraded, shut out of Paradise ; 
sin and death entered into the world (Romans v). 

2. Next battle one of different kind. It was 
between a boy and a giant. Two great nations at 
war. One nation worshippers of the true God, the 
other worshippers of idols (names may be given, but 
interest kept up best by concealing them as long as 
possible). Armies ranged on two mountains, valley 
dividing. Out of camp of idolaters comes a giant, 
of great size, clad in armour; challenges other side to 
find a man to fight with him, upon the issue of the 
Single fight to depend which nation have victory. 











None durst venture. King Saul, a tall, powerful 
man, but he was afraid ; so also were all the men of 
Israel. David’s arrival in camp (1 Sam. xvii. 26). 
David God’s anointed. Goliath defying armies of 
living God. David takes up challenge not in own 
name or strength, but in God’s and for His honour. 
Goliath’s weapons. David’s weapons. Victory with 
David, &c. In this battle we have a picture, as it 
were, of the last contest we shall think about to-day. 

3. In which third battle Satan again one of the 
combatants. He wonthe victory over Adam. Nowa 
second perfect man, “ the Lord from heaven,” is upon 
the earth ; Satan desires to lead Him to sin (Matt. 
iv). Jesus having fasted forty days in the wilderness, 
was hungry ; Satan suggests, “If thou be the Son of 
God,” &c. (Particulars of each attack.) Jesus con- 
quered the devil. ‘“ Paradise regained !”’ Eve yielded 
to the tempter’s voice, and brought sin, misery and 
death into the world. Jesus conquered the devil, win- 
ning back happiness and life for man. The devil's 
weapons——doubt, unbelief, presumption, &c. Christ’s 
weapons — “ The word of God” — “It is written.” 
What are these battles to us? (a) By man’s fall shut 
out from God. (Rom, v.12). By Christ’s victory over 
Satan and death we are restored. A man sinned, and 
upon us entailed the curse; “the man Christ Jesus” 
kept all God’s Law, giving His life for us. He now 
lives to make intercession for us at the right hand of 
God (Rom. v. 21). (6) Again, we all have to fight 
with Satan. He suggests impure, wicked thoughts 
to young minds ; allowed to remain, these soon take 
root and spring forth in evil actions. He prompts 
the wicked word, the lie, anger, disobedience to 
parents. Many children fall into sin, yield to Satan. 


He could not conquer Jesus, and if we trust Jesus he 
cannot conquer us. Just as David conquered Goliath, 
because God fought for him, so every child may con- 
But David, 


quer sin “ with Jesus fighting for them.” 
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remember, used means which he thought best. God 
helps those who put their trust in Him, but He 
expects them to use the means of grace. David chose 
five smooth stones. Jesus answered Satan by three 
verses from the book of Deuteronomy. What shall 
we do? Read God’s word—a portion every day of 
your lives, asking God to help you to remember the 


words when tempted to be naughty. Our natures | 





are wicked ; the devil always watching opportunites. 
If we would win the fight must read, watch, and pray, 
One other thing to remember, Jesus the way, the 
only way by which we can enter heaven. A way no 
use unless we are in it, knowing that Jesus the way will 
not bring us to God, must trust in Him and walk in 
Him, and then He will fight with us, giving us the 
victory now and for ever. 








OUR FIELD DAISIES. 


van) 
FT when I gather daisies, 
Or see their wide white ruffs, 
“4° ‘JT think of gentle ladies 
In coifs and homespun stuffs— 


The ladies of Old England, 
The merry maids and wives, 
Who lived, in long past ages, 
Full brave and blameless lives. 


So homely are all daisies, 
Recalling those old Gays, 

When dames of courtly breeding 
Excelled in household ways. 


So comely, too, are daisies, 
So like to damsels fair, 
With dainty downcast glances, 
And shining yellow hair. 


Fair gospellers, I think them, 
Proclaiming in the fields— 
“We thank God for the favours, 
His wondrous mercy yields.” 


Aye, lilies are more queenly, 
Upon their lance-like stems, 





Their creamy-pointed petals, 
Rayed out in diadems ; 


The rose is, too, more lovely, 
Its perfume sweeter far ; 

But you will own that daisies 
With both may well compare. 


For when the sun is shining 
Upon their pearly rufis, 

They look like tiny queens then, 
In rare embroidered stuffs. 


And when the sun is setting, 
And their petals slowly close, 
Their upturned tips are crimson, 

Aye, crimson as a rose, 


They make me think at times, too, 
Of virgin saints of old— 

Glad, beautiful, and faithful, 
White-robed, with crowns of gold; 


And, when I see them clustered 
In groups upon the sward, 

Of those first troubled women, 
Who marvelled at our Lord. 








AUNT 


CHAPTER VII. 

S Baby had a slight cold, Pat had wrapped 
him up in a Shetland shawl, Now Pat 
had left a little gold brooch on tke table, 
and while Baby was crawling about it the 
shawl became entangled with the brooch, 

ie and Catterina, not noticing it, took Baby up, 

5 and began walking about with him again, 

Presently a shell on the mantelpiece attracted his at- 

tention, and he stretched out his chubby hands to get 

it. Catterina stopped, and held him up to reach the 





treasure he coveted, and the brooch dropped from the | 


shawl into the ashes, making no more noise than a 
cinder would in dropping out of the fire, so Catterina 
never heard it. As Baby’s attention was occupied 
with his new toy, Catterina was very glad to sit down 
again, for she felt sleepy, and her chest and throat 
were very sore, 





| 


LUCIA’S LOCKET. 


She sat rocking herself to and fro, and presently 
Baby’s eyelids began to droop, he gave one or two 
little sleepy sighs, and in a few minutes he was in 
dreamland. Catterina too, felt the influence of the 
regular easy motion, the warmth, and the silence, so 
that she soon unconsciously followed Baby’s example, 
but not for long. Just as she had lost herself, and 
her arms had relaxed their hold of the child, her lap 
being small, he slipped comfortably off it on to the 
ground. Of course Baby did not relish this disturb- 
ance of his dreams, and began roaring lustily, although 
he was not hurt, but only frightened. 

Catterina was just waking when Pat entered. Her 
indignation is more easily imagined than described; 
the culprit having nothing to say, and not willing 
to excuse herself to Pat, remained silent, and looked 
guilty, while the old servant alternately scolded her, 
and soothed the child. 
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“Nurse, Miss Page says if we mate haste she will 
tate us for a walk!” cried one of the little girls, glee- 
fully, as she ran into the room, ‘‘ Please dess Lucy 
now.” 

“No, dear,” said Marion, “I will nurse baby.” 

“Miss Marion, that jacket does not come close 
enough in the throat, you’d better fasten it over with 
my little brooeh,” said Pat. 

“Thank you, Pat, but where is it?” asked Marion, 
from the next room. 

“Lucy knows,” said the child; ‘Lucy bought it 
bat to nursey this morning, and she put it on the 
table in the nursely.” 

“It’s not here then, Miss Lucy, 
asked Pat. 

“ Yes, Lucy twite sure.” 

** Come, children, I cannot wait,’ called out Miss 
Page; so Lucy trotted off without the brooch quite 
contented. 

But Pat was by no means contented, and, tucking 
baby up in his crib for his noonday sleep, insti- 
tuted a thorough search for the missing article, but of 
course no one thought of looking in the ashes. 
In the meantime she occupied herself by telling Marion 
of Catterina ’s carelessness with baby, and even gentle 
Marion looked vexed; on that unfortunate day every 
thing seemed to go wrong for poor Catterina. 

At last Pat said, ‘‘ Will you ask her if she’s seen 
the brooch, Miss Marion? I can’t trust myself to 
speak to her.” 

“Oh, Pat, she would say if she had; but Ill ask 
her if you like.” 

Catterina was in the day nursery, leaning against 
the window, and Pat and Marion were in the night 
nursery; the two rooms were only separated by 
folding-doors, so Catterina could hear all they said. 

“It’s my opinion, missey, that she knows more 
about it than any one,” said Pat, suspiciously, * and 
I dare say she’s got it—there !” 

«Oh, hush, she ll hear you!”’ whispered Marion. 

«And I’d like her to; and now I think of it, I’ll 
just go and make her turn out her pockets,” said 
Pat, and, suiting the action to the word, she went 
into the next room, and catching hold of Catterina’s 
skirt, said, “ Turn out your pocket!” ‘ 

The child had heard all Pat had said, without 
thinking that they were speaking of her, but now 
When it flashed 
into her mind that she was suspected, Catterina 
wrenched the skirt from Pat’s grasp, and with eyes 
that blazed with indignation, exclaimed, ‘‘ You bad— 
bad I will not let you touch me!” 

“Oh, Pat, please!” said Marion, almost erying ; 
“don’t make her so angry! ” 


Are you sure?” 


” 


she could not help understanding. 





“Oh, I’m not afraid of her tantrums!” said Pat, 
defiantly ; “but we’llsee; when the master comes 
home we'll have a policeman in.” 

“Oh for shame, nurse ! you know papa wouldn’t!” 
said Marion. 


Catterina had been standing panting and speechless 
with rage; and now, dashing suddenly at Pat with 
her little brown fist clenched, she struck fiercely at 
her chest, rushed past her, down the stairs, and into 
the street, and was out of sight before they had re- 
covered their surprise. 

* * * % * * 

“ Henry, I have such news!” cried Mrs. Merrington, 
when her husband came home on the evening of the 
day of their visit to the detective. 

“ What, of the child ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Yea. 

**So soon ? the same day ? that looks promising.” 

“The detective has just left, and he says that a 
little girl answering the description was singing 
about the streets—isn’t it dreadful?—in company 
with a man they know very well, about a fortnight 
ago.” 

“Then we shall soon know more now the police 
are on the scent,’ replied Mr. Merrington. 

“Oh yes! poor child, it is something even to 
know that she is alive.” 

“But it might be another child; it is just possi- 
ble; so don’t hope too strongly,” said Mr. Merring- 
ton. 

“Oh, but I must ! I wish I could go and help!” 
cried Mrs. Merrington, excitedly. “Ill tell them to 
get her bed ready to-night,” she continued; “ she 





| might arrive at any moment.” 


But night passed, morning dawned, and the day 
| Was wearing towards noon before the anxious auut 
heard any more news of her. Then, just as she rose 
from the table, where she had been going through a 
form of eating her luncheon, a cab stopped opposite 
the house. Mrs. Merrington ran to the window. 
Yes! they were coming in. She hastened to the 
library just as the jeweller and a detective were 


shown into it. 

“Oh, it’s only about my locket after all!” she 
thought, sorrowfully. 

“T am glad to inform you that the locket is found, 
ma’am,” said the detective. 

“Oh, I am glad to hear it if it will assist the 
other business,”’ replied Mrs. Merrington. “ Have you 
any news?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, but it’s a long tale, and the locket 
is mixed up with it. Yesterday, Policeman X 92, 
was on duty close to this gentleman’s shop, when he 
noticed a little girl running like mad into the road. 
She ran so carelessly that she stumbled and fell, so 
he went and helped her up, and asked what she 
wanted, but she spoke thick and hoarse, and like a 
foreigner, and he could not make head or tail of 
what she said, and so he let her go. But the child 
seemed to hang about, and didn’t go home, so he 
watched her, and there she was when he went off 
duty at six o’clock. When he came on again, there 
she was still, so he told her to go home, and he made 
| out that she'd lost her way or something like that. 
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and passed her on to the next policeman on duty, 
ard one after another, the policemen on the different 
beats passed her on to the police-station. When she 
got there, we gave her some warm milk and water, 
and as she seemed poorly, we got our medical man to 
look at her. He says, ‘ Put her to bed at once.’ Well, 
ma’am, he put her to bed himself, and when he went 
to take off her frock, she took something out of her 
pocket, which was this, ma’am,” holding up the jewel 
case. ‘Of course he looked to see what it was, and 
thinking it looked suspicious her having such a thing, 
was going to show it to us. Well, ma’am, he opened 
it, and was sitting looking at the picture inside, 
when the little girl (who was looking over his 
shoulder as he sat on the side of the bed) snatched 
it out of his hands quite sudden like, and began 
kissing it like mad, and talking to it in Italian, 
and crying over it. Well, the doctor he understood 
her talk, and made out that she thought it was 
her mother’s portrait. So he asked where she got 
it, and all about it, and she said a lady had 
dropped it, and she picked it up and ran after her 
carriage to give it her, but couldn’t run quick enough, 
and she said she hadn’t seen inside it till the doctor 
opened it. Well, we took the locket to Sparkle and 
Goold’s (the name inside the case), not wishing to 
raise false hopes, and Mr. Goold said it was yours, 
and we brought it here directly.” 

Mrs. Merrington, who had often interrupted the 
tale by exclamations of sorrow, pity, and astonish- 
ment, now exclaimed, “Take me to her! I must 
bring her home directly !”’ 

«There is one thing, ma’am. You said the little 
girl had foreign clothes on, this one has not,” said 
the man, as they drove towards the police station. 

“Oh, I am sure it is Catterina!’” said Mrs, Mer- 
rington. And when, a few moments later, she 
entered the child’s room, she felt convinced that she 
had found her dead sister’s child at last. 

“‘Catterina,” she said, bending over her, “you 
don’t know me, but I am your aunt Lucia, come to 
take you home, carissima.” 

“Mother, mother!” murmured the poor child, 
for she was delirious, and mistook her aunt for her 
dead parent, partly because she spoke to her in 
Italian, and partly because Mrs. Merrington was like 
her sister. 

“Oh, my poor child, how ill you are!” said aunt 
Lucia, in tears. ‘“ Doctor, when may I take her 
home ?” 

“TI think, as your presence seems to soothe her, 
we might manage it at once,” replied the doctor. 

So they wrapped her up in blankets, and carried 
her to the carriage, and aunt Lucia took her in her 
arms till they reached home, and was put to bed. 

By degrees, as she got better, the little invalid 


told aunt Lucia all her adventures, and her aunt told | 


her how it was she had not had the letter, and so did 
not even know her sister had started on her journey. 


When she was strong enough Catterina and Mrs, 
| Merrington went to see the Prices, and you may 
imagine their surprise at their little protégée’s altered 
position. As for Pat, she hastened to inform Catterina 
that she had found the brooch the day after her dis- 
appearance, and to beg her pardon for her suspicions, 
which was readily granted. Dennis was of course 
| made quite a hero of by Mrs. Merrington and her 
| husband, who, in token of his gratitude to the kind- 
‘hearted boy, sent him to a public school at his own 
| expense. 

| Marion and Catterina too became fast friends, Mr. 
| Merrington’s interest procured a good living for Mr, 
Price; and every one was as happy as could be. 

** And do you know, auntie,” said Catterina once, 
“that when I picked up that locket and found out 
what it was, I was tempted for a moment, for I knew 
people gave a lot of money for such things, and I 
was so hungry! but I thought of the dear mother’s 
| face, and how shocked she would have been, and I 
"ran after you as hard as I could.” 

“And that was the very thing that helped us to 
| find you,” said aunt Lucia, “so you see, ‘ honesty is 
the best policy,’ as well as being the only right one.” 

Ruts MitcHeu. 


J 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


212. Why was it, probably, that Jesus used the 
vine as an illustration of the union existing between 
Himself and His people ? 

213. Mention some city at which a public feast or 
fair was held annually by the Israelites. 

214. Our blessed Lord in His directions to His 
apostles ere sending them on their journey to preach, 
speaks of the honour due to God and the conse- 
quences to those who deny Him. Quote passage in 
the Old Testament where God declares the same 
truth. 

215. What great miracle did St. Peter perform at 
Joppa? 

216. In what words does St. Paul set forth the 
great love of God to man as shown in the Redemp- 
tion ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 624, 

203. “All that ever came before me are thieves 
and robbers” (John x. 8). 

204. They destroyed all the smiths in Israel, lest 
they should make them swords or spears (1 Sam. 
xiii. 19). 

205. “I would ye should understand, brethren, 
that the things which have happened unto me, have 
fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the Gospel; 
and many of the brethren in the Lord waxing con- 
fident by my bonds, are much more bold to speak 
| the Word without fear” (Phil. i. 12, 14). 

206. The Zidonians (Judges xviii. 7). 
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(Drawn by W. SMALL.) 


MY CHILDREN. 


c- 
ss , AM reading!” 
a Vain my pleading, 
In they rush, and round they swarm; 


| What a clatter! 
re 
Tug my watch-chain, climb my chair, | “Look at Dolly,” 
| 


How they chatter 


Crumple collar, ruffle hair— Pleads my Polly ; 
‘Now, my little foes, disarm !” Jack is shouting for a caper. 


618 


All at once; down goes the paper, 
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““What’s the meaning ?” 
Tam gleaning 
From the medley all these snatches, 
While my little maiden, May, 
Growing gentler every day, 
Only speaks my name, and watches, 
Kisses crowning 
Mock my frowning, 
They have no belief in harm ; 








Tender fingers’ 
Touch, that lingers 
On my head, and hand, and arm. 


Oh how gladly, 
Humbly, sadly, 
Children, I thank God for you; 
For your love and trust unbounded, 
For your lives all peace-surrounded, 
While dread war is waged anew. 





THEIR SUMMER DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ ACROSS THE 
8 


PLAIN,” ETC 


Vay ye CHAPTER XXI.—THEIR SUMMER DAY. 

& K( ‘2 'T came so suddenly—that which she had 
NY, been thinking of and longing for for 
Ai months—that she had no words to 
P answer him. Something seemed to 
rise in her throat, and to check all 
utterance, and the hot burning tears 
eame to her eyes again. “Do you, my 
darling?” he said, as she gave a little 
nod that was half a sob, and turned her face to 
him with almost a gasp of thankfulness, It seemed 
too much to realise, and she had no words to say. 
But he understood her, and drew her to him, and 
kissed her, calling her caressing names, and telling 
her how he,doved her, and he did love truly and 
passionately, and above all things admired her 
beauty, and yet, even in that moment—one of those 
which all ‘hjs;life long he would remember—he was 
yet able to pause for a second to analyse the feeling 
that possessed him, and to dimly wonder how it 
would end, and to feel a sort of third person in- 
terest in it all.. It. was the second self we all pos- 
sess that looked on doubtfully, while the first neither 
feigned nor made believe, but gave itself up to the 
rapture of the moment. They turned, and walked 
back to the spot where they had been sitting. “I 
knew I should love you, Marie,” he said; “I believe 
I did from the first moment I saw you. I felt that 
you were my fate.” She looked up at him with her 
blue eyes soft and tearful with tremulous happiness, 
but she could not talk yet. They went on by the line 
of poppies, he looking down upon her, she looking 
away out at the misty sea, until they had come to 
the spot where they had been sitting half an hour 
before, then, before they sat down, he stood before 
her and said almost the same words that a man who 
loved her far better than the one before her had said 
long ago. “Now look up at me, my darling, and 

say, ‘I love you, Frank, and will be your wife.’ ” 
She remembered them well enough—remembered 
everything concerning that terribie promise which 
she had broken: the soft twilight, the rustle of the 
leaves, her own hesitation. and the pale face eagerly 





.) ETO., ETC. 


waiting for her answer; she trembled as she thought 
of it. Surely God was just, and some retribution 
would come to her even in this world! That was 
what she thought as she stood there that summer day 
—the summer day of her life—and then she looked 
up at him, and answered with all her heart upon her 
lips, “I love you, Frank; oh, more than all the world! 
and will be your wife!” 

They sat down again, and talked the time away 
with the happy talk that. is, only known to. lovers, 
until the haze had vanished from the sea, and showed 
only,the sunshine beyond. Surely it was an omen 
of their future! and then Marie went back to. Margate 
with the longing of her life attained, Frank Par- 
sons chose to be supercilious again when they were 
within sight of the busy watering-place.. ., 

«And what do you suppose papa will say to all this 
surreptitious love-making ?” he asked, .‘* What will 
he say when he knows that his daughter has betrothed. 
herself to a lover who hasn’t even a modest three 
hundred a year to bless himself with ?” 

“T do not know,” she answered, trembling, for she 
felt that the tug of war was coming. ‘“ He will be 
very angry ; he has always said I must never marry” 
(a remark that was not altogether true, but no 
matter), “ or not for years.” 

«And mamma, what will she say?” He felt an 
inward scorn for all Marie’s belongings, why he did 
not know, unless it was because of the idea he had 
unconsciously formed of them after his conversation 
with his mother. 

**T don’t know,” she answered again, feeling that 





she would give anything in the world for a pair of 
thoroughly respectable parents. ‘ Papa will never 
consent.” She was thinking of the money; her 
father would have no warm welcome for any lover, 
she knew that; and for a fine gentleman, as he would 
call Frank, with no income to speak of, he would 


| have something very much the reverse of a welcome. 

“Then we will not ask him, at present at any 
rate,” he said. “ We will keep our secret for a little 
while, it will sweeten our love-making, my darling.” 
He was certainly trying the effect of his speech on his 
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invisible audience as he spoke. Marie drew a long 
sigh of relief. It would be a comfort to keep him 
away from her father and mother for a little while, she 
thought, and Fred, oh! it would be terrible if he met 
Fred! They must meet some day, of course, but she 
dreaded to think of it, and while the present was so 
sweet, she had no time to speculate on the future. 
So, morning after morning, they met, and wandered 
again and again down the pathway fringed with 
poppies, each day more and more in love with each 
other. Marie was at her best, her very best, on these 
happy days. She had lost the fear of speech which 
spoilt her when she went among educated folk, and 
made her mince her words or express herself clumsily, 
and had no fear of being quizzed before her eyes, 
and she learned to forget herself in her love for Frank 
Parsons, and to be interested in the things that 
interested him, and to see everything by the light 
of her own happiness. 

“You have such a happy laugh, my darling,” he 
said. He used to wonder at her sometimes, for since 
they had heen engaged there had been an expression 
on her face he had never seen before—an expression 
of sweet earnestness that only feeling that is real and 
unselfish gives, 

“Tt is you that have made it so,” she answered ; 
“T don’t think I laughed much before.” 

‘“‘Have I made you so happy then?” he asked, 
half wondering, half fearing, that the reality of the 
future he had only shaped in dreams should take 
some form that was now altogether hidden from his 
sight, and illumined by no summer sun. 

She put her hand upon his arm, and looked up 
into his face, as she answered him, softly, “ Oh yes, 
happier than any words can tell!” 

Then, as Frank Parsons walked back over the cliffs, 
he said to himself that nothing should come between 
him and the woman who was his first love, and who, 
too, had given him the best love of her life. She had 
never cared for anyone before—he knew that, for he 
had asked her a few days before, and she had answered, 
“No, I never loved any one in my life but you.” And 
he was glad and proud of it, and told her so, and told 
der that he should never have cared to gain a second 
love, 

“ And suppose I had been engaged before you knew 
me?” she said. 

“Then you could never have been engaged to me,” 
he replied. 

Her heart stood still as she heard him; she had 
been on the point of telling him about Charles 
Freeman only a moment before. 

** And you would not have loved me?” 

“Tdo not know,” he said. ‘ Probably I should ; 
I could not have seen that beautiful face without 
loving it, but you would never have known it. I 
could not have a wife and know that any living man 
remembered a time when she had promised to be 
his.” He did not really mean what he’said; he only 





gave himself credit for the possibility of feeling 
what (from the spectator point of view) he thought 
he should prefer feeling. ‘ You would have been 
only a beautiful dream to me, my Marie,” 

‘IT wish I had been a dream.” 

“Why?” he asked, scornfully, looking into her eyes, 
and not even thinking of his words. ‘‘ You never have 
been engaged, have you? None of the City friends 
of your father ever beguiled you into giving him your 
young affections, did he?” He was thinking of her 
and not of his words, nor even of what she might 
say. She dared not flinch beneath his gaze, but her 
heart was sick and cold as she answered, faintly, “No.” 
There floated a dim consciousness over Frank Parsons’ 
mind that she was not truthful, but it passed away; 
and Marie knew that if the days came to which she 
was looking forward with a happiness almost too 
great to be believed in, there would be always one 
secret between them. It was the first cloud upon 
her sky. 


CHAPTER XXIE—ALONG THE LINE OF POPPIES. 
“You’p much better get him to speak to your 
father,” Mrs. May said; “then he can’t ery off.” 

“Oh no, mamma, I dread his seeing papa!” 

“Well, but he must see him some time; it’s a 
funny thing that he should want you to be engaged 
to him, and none of your friends are to know. If 
you don’t like him to see your father, why can’t he 
come in and see me?” Mrs. May went on. 

She had known of the engagement from the first, 
and great as was her delight at her daughter being 
likely to marry into the same family as the Carrs, 
she thought Mr. May ought to know. At the same 
time she did feel relieved that she was not to be 
brought face to face with Marie’s fine lover all at 
once, for she knew inwardly, though she would not 
have owned it for the world, that she was terribly 
flustered by people out of her own set. Still she 
felt that an engagement that was not to be talked 
about and boasted of was not worth calling one ; be- 
sides, if Marie was so ashamed of her parents now, 
what would she be when she was married ? 

“He could come and see me one afternoon, surely,” 
she said, ‘and I’d ask him to have tea, and make 
myself look nice in my black silk, and I could pretend 
not to know anything till he told me.” 

“Oh no, no! pray let me manage it, mamma! I 
dare say he wants to tell his own people first. They 
will be home from the Pyrenees next month.” 

“Well, some one ought to know. Depend upon 
it it would be much better for you. Why don’t you 
introduce Fred to him? Iam sure Fred looks very 
gentlemanly and nice in his grey clothes, and, be- 
sides, he might do something for Fred, and you 
ought to try and help your own family.” 

“Oh no, I am sure he couldn’t; and Fred’s 
dreadful!” 
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“Did you ever!” said Mrs. May, tossing her 
head angrily. 
to be so ashamed of us all. 


able he is. 
say he means nothing. 


father ?” 

Marie had never dared to tell her mother that 
she had found out that her lover was not by any 
means a catcon from a money point of view. It 
concerned Marie so little at present. 
Parsons well-dressed, looking and living like a man 
who was well off, if not rich, and she could not fancy 


him otherwise ; and what he was she should be, she | 
Nor was she much concerned by her | 


thought. 
mother’s threat of telling her father. She knew 
that Mrs. May stood in too much unnecessary awe 
of her husband to do that. One thing, however, 
did concern her, and that was, she did wish that 
Frank Parsons would say something about his 
mother. 

He did soon, almost the next time they met. “You 
must make yourself look your very prettiest, Marie,” 
he said, ‘‘ when my mother sees you again.” 

“When will that be?” she asked. 

“Next month, when they return, I suppose. I 


shall make her ask you to a dinner-party before she | 


knows that you are her future daughter-in-law. I 


want her and my father to fall in love with you.” 


“ And if they don’t, what then?” she asked. 
“Tt will make no difference,’ he answered. 
* Marie,” he said, suddenly, “do you know that you 


-are going to marry a very poor man ? ” 


“TI don’t care,” she said, recklessly. 

“T don’t know if my father will do anything for 
us. I shall have something some day, I suppose, so 
you won’t be left a beggar if I die,” he said, airily, 
feeling as if he should live for ever. 

“I shall have some money too. 
me something.” 

He laughed scornfully, as Marie thought it was 


Aunt Patty left 


grand of him to do. 


“T should like to know who you are, | 
Fred is every bit as | 
good-looking as he, and every one says how agree- | 
Well, I’ll wait till his mother’s back, | 
and then if he doesn’t speak to your father I shall | 
Besides, how are you to | 
know that he really is well off unless he talks to | 


She saw Frank | 


“And what did Aunt Patty leave you, thirty 
pounds a year and a silver thimble ?” 

«TI don’t know how much; but it’s some houses 
at Westbrook.” 

“Qh, and by the way, who was that youth you 
were walking with last night ?” 

He knew perfectly, but chose to ask the question. 
Her heart beat as she answered him, for she remem- 
| bered that the youth in question had worn badly-cut 
| clothes and a flower in his button-hole, and had 

smoked a briar-wood pipe. 
| “Tt was Fred.” 
| Oh, that was Fred, was it?” and he said no 
more, but Marie felt that he did not admire her 
charming brother. It seemed as if the clouds were 
beginning to gather. They (the Mays) were going 
back to town on the morrow, for the weeks had 
slipped quickly by, and the autumn had almost come, 
and she did so want to be happy on that last walk 
over the dear old cliff. Perhaps, after all, she 
thought, he did not love her very much, not as she 
loved him, with all her heart. So she went gravely 

on down the pathway, looking half sadly at the 
| poppies; they did not seem so bright as formerly, 
and not so thick, If that summer could only have 
lasted for ever, she thought, and if she could only 
know that retribution was not coming to her. 

“ Frank,” she said, suddenly, looking up. 
you love me as much as I love you?” 

« And how much is that ?” he asked. 

‘* With all my heart, more, more a thousand times 
than I can tell you,” she answered, and burst into 
tears. 

“Why, Marie, what is the matter?” 

* Nothing,” she said; “only Iam so sorry it is over.” 

“ What is over?” 

“The summer we have been so happy in,” she 
said. “But it stays in our hearts. And you love me 
as much as ever?” 
| “Yes, my beautiful one, I do. 

do if I didn’t?” 
| “I think I should break my heart,” she answered; 
| and the tears came into her eyes again. 
(Zo be continued.) 


“Do 
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What would you 








5 THE MORAL ORDER OF CHRIST'S KINGDOM. 


BY THE REV. HENRY ALLON, D.D., ISLINGTON. 
“The mountains shall bring peace to the people, and the little hills by righteousness.’’—PsaLm Ixxii. 3. 





) MORE lucid reading would be, “ The 
mountains and the little hills shall 





§ 


one of the blessings besought for the 
rule of Solomon. ‘Tradition says that the Psalm is 
a prayer for himself, which he composed at the be- 
ginning of his reign, and which was publicly offered 
for him in the temple services; the verse at the end 


bring peace by righteousness.” It is | 
oneof the characteristics described,or | 


| of the Psalm, which seems to attribute it to David, 
| has probably been accidentally transferred to it. 
The spirit of Messianic prophecy so deeply 
rooted in Jewish religious feeling, and so full 
of grand conceptions of the ideal king, and of 
the golden age which he was to introduce, pos- 
sesses it; the Psalm expands and rises so far 
beyond all possible reference to Solomon and his 
little kingdom, that even Jewish expositors refer it 
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to the kingdom of the Messiah. This it portrays 
as perpetual, as universal, and as bringing upon 
mankind transcendant blessings. It is to “ endure 
as long as the sun,” it is to extend to the “ends of 
the earth,” it is to “ bless the poor and the needy,” 
and it is to establish universal righteousness, and, 
as the result of righteousness, universal peace. 
“ All nations shall bless themselves in Him, all 
nations shall call Him blessed.” 

Let us consider the two cardinal principles of 
this kingdom as expressed inthis verse—righteous- 
ness and peace—their relations to each other, and 
the way in which they are wrought. 

The ultimate blessing, the blessing which is to 
be realised when Messiah’s kingdom is fully estab- 
lished is peace! Peace is the substance of all 
good things, it gathers into itself all satisfaction, 
all desire; it is the perfect rest and blessing of 
a man—every enemy overcome, every passion 
assuaged, every desire satisfied. For so long as 
any battle has to be fought, any evil disposition 
to be opposed, any desire to be striven after, peace 
is not perfect. 

It is the representative word chosen by our 
Lord for the blessings of His Gospel. It is the 
“Gospel of peace,” the Gospel that “ brings peace ”— 
healine, and rest and comfort for every sinful, 
sorrowtul, distracted heart. We “ preach peace by 
Jesus Christ.” It was the note of the angel’s song 
which heralded it—“ Peace on earth.” It was the 
text of Christ’s first sermon in the synagogue at 
Nazareth—healing and peace. It was the burden 
of all his preaching, ‘‘Come unto me all ye that 
labonr and are heavy Jaden, and I will give you 
rest.”’ And it was the inclusive legacy of the de- 
parting Lord, “‘ Peace leave I with you, my peace 
give I unto you.” This isa Gospel of which sinful, 
sorrowing men never tire, it meets their deepest, 
broadest need. Its elementary truths have been 
preached for nineteen centuries, often by feeble 
and commonplace men. Men have no demand so 
imperative, We may leave out any element of our 
preaching but this. Men need and crave it as 
they do common air and sunshine. It is the test 
of their religious nature and necessity. 

How long would men listen to preaching that 
had nothing to say to their sins and sorrows! 
How wearisome the reiteration of any truth that 
does not meet a special need! How poor, sinful, 
aching souls staggering under the burden of moral 
evil would turn away from a teaching that prof- 
fered them no word of sympathy, no hand of help! 
How soon we tire of men who are never pitiful, 
men of constant hilarity, who have never suffered ! 
What could we say to men about a Christ who had 
not been crucified, who had nothing to say about 
the forgiveness of sins or the quickening of a new 
life, or the lifting of heavy burdens? who had 
never sorrowed, never wept, endured no tempta- 





tation, walked no path of darkness, drank no 
Gethsemane cup P—a Saviour whose serene good- 
ness simply condescended to pity our sinP A 
preaching to only the good and happy would be 
sadly incongruous in a world like this. A Christ 
who came only to the holy and strong, would 
gladden no heart by a Gospel. A captain who can 
navigate the ship only in calm seas and clear skies, 
is hardly the commander for the voyage of life as it 
is; for often the thick night is about us, and fierce 
storms rage, and stars and landmarks are blotted 
out. Life has its calm hours and sunny skies, and 
the Gospel of Christ ministers to them; it is bless- 
ing to every mood and experience of life. But, 
characteristically, the Christ of the Gospel comes 
to us walking upon stormy seas, responding to our 
cry as our little ship of life is tossed by the waves, 
“the wind being contrary,” and speaking the great 
word of love and power, “ Peace, be still!” so that 
“ presently there is a great calm.” 

Peace, then, the peace which Christ gives, is 
the consummation of all blessings. I need not 
enlarge upon its constituents. It is our common 
gospel. It is worth while, however, to note how 
radical and perfect it is, what a real human bles- 
sedness it constitutes, how far it transcends all 
human imaginings of a golden age, all dreams 
of human philosophy. Beside it hew meagre 
and mean such fancies as Plato’s New Republic, 
Bacon’s New Atlantis, More’s Utopia, Johnson’s 
Happy Valley! The Gospel goes down into depths 
of human nature that nothing else can penetrate. 

We ask then, Is this new kingdom of peace 
anything more than an imagination, transcending 
all others, it may be, but like them a dream only ? 
Nearly two millenniums have run since it was 
founded. Is there any practical proof that it can 
be realised, any guarantee that it will ? 

Certainly, we are very far from its consummation 
yet. We are all familiar with Landseer’s great 
pictures of Peace and War; which does the world 
most resemble ? Must we not sorrowfully say that 
instead of the smiling landscape, the peaceful hus- 
bandry, the little child putting its hand into the 
dismounted canncn’s mouth, we see rather the 
tempest of war and of evil passion bursting over 
every country in turn, and leaving pitiful devasta- 
tion, smoking ruins, ghastly corpses, and broken 
hearts ? 

Could we find a village, a hamlet, in which in 
the grand sense of the prophecy “ the wolf dwells 
with the lamb, and the leopard lies down with the 
kid?” Where could we find the holy hill of God, 
where they neither “ hurt nor destroy,” where in- 
wardly and outwardly there is “peace and quiet- 
ness and assurance for ever?” No such sight 
does the all-seeing sun look upon: national wars, 
social feuds, lawless passions, sin and misery, are 
every where. 
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Is, then, the assurance a delusion ? has the pro- 
phet spoken falsely? Is the kingdom of Christ a 
Utopia? Do we not feel more assured than ever 
that it can give the true peace, and that the pro- 
mise of it will assuredly be fulfilled? The earnest 
is enough for our assurance; our consciousness 
confesses the truth of its teaching, the power 
of its appeals. It is to us a revelation like sun- 
light, of what human nature is and needs, and of 
what it brings to bless it. It tells us all that we 
are and need. History teaches what ameliora- 
tions it has wrought in the condition of nations; 
and experience tells us how it sanctifies and rules 
individual and social life; what purity and peace 
it has brought. Its work is not yet perfected; 
neither in our individual hearts nor in social or 
national life is its peace entirely wrought. . vil, 
imperfection, remain., But it has wrought so tho- 
roughly and so greatly, that no Christian man 
doubts the perfect issue, ‘“ Peace shall flow as a 
river, and righteousness as the waves of the sea.” 

Great emphasis is to be put upon the method 
by which peace is to be wrought. True peace is 
the fruit only of righteousness ; the king is to reign 
in righteousness; he is to establish righteousness 
among his subjects, and the effect of righteous- 
ness shall be peace. “ ‘The mountains and the little 
hills shall bring forth peace through righteous- 
ness ;” or, a3 founding his predictions. upon this 
psalm, Isaiah more explicitly puts it, “The fruit 
of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of 
righ‘eousness quietness and assurance for ever.” 

The order of the two ideas is very instructive. 
Tre two may be distinguished in this way— 
righteousness is the imperative duty of a man, 
God’s fundamental requirement of him; peace is 
the privilege, the blessing that results from it. 
Peace isnot our duty—it isour privilege; righteous- 
ness is our duty, whether we realise peace or not. 

What, then, 72s this feeling of righteousness? How 
comes it into our being? I call it conscience—some- 
thing within me that distinguishes between right 
and wrong, something that tells me I ought to do 
right, and ought not todo wrong. But what is this 
ouglvt, this moral imperative ? How does it come? 
It is not a theory that I build up from experience; 
it is not a calculation of utility. Conscience is not 
made, it is not developed; it is a natural constituent 
of my being. It may be educated and cultured, like 
other faculties, but it is a distinct and original 
property to begin with. Ought I to yield to strong 
desires aud passions? ought I to gratify my selfish- 
ness? ought I to love and serve God? ought I tio 
do right? The only account that I can give of this 
imperative feeling is that it is an essential quality. 
[am so made. It makes mea moral being. Brutes 
have no feeling of ovgit, no remorse for wrong 
actions. The sense of righteousness is within me; 
and the philosopher who tells me that 1 am deve- 





loped from a brute or a protoplasm must account 
for the development. What was its germ? When 
did it begin? How came it to begin? Right is 
the supreme feeling in human nature; and the 
only possibility of accounting for it is that God 
has so made us. 

No people ever developed the sense of righteous- 
ness more strongly than these old Jews. What 
grand ideas of righteousness they had, how their 
legislation, their psalms, their prophets, are im- 
bued with it! It was the religion of Israel— 
righteousness—righteousness at every cost. One 
popular writer tells us that there was in them 
“a tendency that made for righteousness ;”” while 
strangely enough he at the same time tells us 
that they did not believe in God or in immortality, 
only in “a something not ourselves.” If the 
strong passion for righteousness which burns in 
these Scriptures were only a “tendency,” what 
need is there for principles? If, again, it were a 
“tendency” and was not impelled ‘by natural con- 
science or by faith in God, what gave it its bias 
and impulse. 

If anything be clear in the feeling of these old 
Hebrews, it is that their transcendant feeling of 
righteousness had its root and inspiration in their 
strong belief in God ; their righteousness was god- 
liness. ‘ No nation had God so near to them,” no 
nation had so full a revelation of God; the con- 
sciousness of God was intense and burning in every 
psalm, in every prophecy, in every act. It was 
unspeakably more than a morality, it was a reli- 
gion. Was it not this peculiar sense of God that 
produced this transcendant righteousness? Hence 
when the prophets rebuked their unrighteousness, 
and sought to quicken their sense of righteousness, 
they invariably appealed to this sense of God. 
And this was the supreme “secret of Jesus.” He 
revealed to men God as a Father. “ He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” It was God who 
said to the old Hebrew “Thou shalt not.” It was 
God whom Christ revealed as the holy and eternal 
Father, who hates sin and loves righteousness. 

“ Righteousness,” then, is our ineradicable sense 
of duty, the imperative obligation of every man, 
springing out of the very constitution of his nature, 
educated, intensified, and elevated by his recogni- 
tion of God. 

“Peace” rests upon an altogether different basis; 
no man feels peace to be a duty, a dictate of his 
conscience. Peace is a blessing, like health or pro- 
perty ; we may do something to secure it, but it is 
not an imperative obligation. We call a man 
virtuous and godly who seeks after righteousness ; 
we might have to call a man selfish and cowardly 
who secks after peace. Happiness is not the first 
duty of life; God has not told us that we are to be 
happy, we have no right to happiness. The dic- 
tate of conscience is righteousness for its own 
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sake whether it makes us happy or not. To do | orthe Egyptians. When my righteousness works 
right we may have to sacrifice happiness; men | outwards, it must oppose my unrighteous neigh- 


have laid down their lives for righteousness sake. 
“ Blessed are they who are persecuted for righteous- 
ness sake.” 

How grandly these ideas are recognised by the 
Psalmist. God will give peace sooner or later to 
a man who is righteous ; but righteousness is the 
duty, peace the blessing. 

What, then, is the true method of peace? In ene 
word “righteousness ;” without righteousness peace 
is impossible. Do we not largely fail of peace be- 
cause we seek it by wrong methods? We yearn 
for it ardently enough, we believe God’s promise 
of it, but how often we forget the dependence of 
the end upon the proper means. ‘There are eternal 
laws of things, and peace is to be realised only by 
righteous principles and methods ; we fail of peace 
often because we do not seek it by righteous means. 

Think of the shallow compromises with evil, 
think of the diplomatic devices, the political expe- 
diencies, the social nostrums that men have recourse 
to in order to secure peace, to make men love one 
another. One of the latest and most superficial is 
that peace may be secured by ceasing to resist evil, 
by letting wrong have its own way, or by meeting 
it only with remonstrance. Sooner than quarrel 
I will give you all that you insist upon; I will tell 
you that it is wrong, point out its evil, set before 
you your obligations to do right; but if this does 
not prevail, you must do as you like, violate social 
right and law if you will, only under protest. 
This. seems to me simply to abrogate all law; let 
a man be wicked enough to laugh at moral remon- 
strance, and he may slaughter and rob and ravish 
at his pleasure. Sins against God let God punish; 
crimes against social law let society avenge, “the 
magistrate bears not the sword in vain.” It is pos- 
sible to have a peace full of the seeds of war, or a 
peace of unholy compromise with evil, or a peace 
of cruel, brutal repression, infinitely more disas- 
trous to all thai is precious in life than the worst 
war. 

All true peace is the work of righteousness; 
righteousness is the tree, peace is the fruit. This 





grand idea, inwrought into the thoughts and | 


hearts of men, would explode a tnousand false 
theories and sentimentalities. 

A sinful man cannot be at peace with a holy 
God. 
be agreed.” 
that the man become righteous. 
cannot make peace with an unprincipled man. 
They may agrce to be silent respecting matters of 
difference, but there is an essential uslikeness be- 
tween them, a difference in the principles and 
sympathies of life. When God’s righteousness 
works outwards towards sinful men, it must oppose, 
punish, destroy; as it did the old world—Sodom, 


The essential condition of peace is 


“How can two walk together unless they | 
| unrighteousness. 
An upright man | 
| of righteousness. 


bour. I cannot give active expression to my 
principles without opposing him. The righteous 
magistrate establishes peace, but it is only to the 
upright, not to the wrong-doer. 

Men devise means of operating upon God’s 
righteousness so as to secure peace for themselves 
—atoning sacrifices, penances, rituals, offerings. 
“ Wherewithal shall I appear before God.” In the 
essential nature of things these must fail. Nothing 
can give peace but righteousness of heart. What 
are these but proffered bribes that righteousness 
may be relaxed? 

I pray for God’s mercy. Do I mean that God is 
to relax his law of righteousness, or that he is to 
conform me to it? God makes peace by making 
us radically like Himself, righteous as He is 
righteous, pure as He is pure. This is the grand 
principle of Christ’s atoning work. In Christ I 
am righteously pardoned, righteously renewed. 
The one impossible thing with God is to compro- 
mise righteousness. 

My own being can be at peace only by its in- 
herent moral harmony, by its unholy elements 
becoming righteous; only as I am purified, and 
my moral virtue is restored, can I have inward 
peace. The most terrible of all conflicts are within 
a man, when conscience wars against passion, 
“the law in the members against the law of the 
mind.” There can be no peace in stifled convic- 
tion, in forgotten appeal, only in yielding wholly 
to right and God, so that the whole man, body, 
soul, and spirit, becomes righteous and sanctified. 

Social and national peace is possible only through 
public righteousness. There can be no peace ina 
community where evil and selfish passions rage, 
or where unjust laws prevail. So long as any 
unrighteousness, any tyranny, any unfairness of 
law remains there must be strife. For a strong 
majority to overbear or silence a minority is not 
peace. So long as any acknowledged unfairness 
in the rule of a country—whether of class interest 
or social inequality—remains, there neither is nor 
can be peace. Resentment, protest, agitation, may 
from time to time be suspended by circumstances, 
but until the sense of wrong is removed by 
righteous remedy, it must remain, and ought to 
remain; for it is an unrighteousness to acquiesce 
in what is unrighteous. There is no expediency in 
The only possible peace where 
wrong is, is to do it away; peace is the fruit 
Misgoverned nations under 
absolute and tyrannous rulers never have had 
peace, and never can or ought to have peace. No 


‘rulers, no countries, can have peace save by 


the establishment of righteousness of law and 
conduct. Wherever umrighteousness is, it is 
a religious duty by every righteous means to 
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remedy it; and revolution against the tyranny 
which debases, demoralises, and destroys the life 
of a people is the most righteous of all things. 
Even the bloodshed that it may involve is nothing 
compared with the righteousness which it estab- 
lishes. Life is not the chief end of a man. There 
are many things that men put before life, He 
who will not sacrifice life for righteousness, is no 
true soldier of Christ. Men sacrifice life even 
for benevolence, to save others from drowning or 
fire, and the world applauds; how much more for 
God’s righteousness. All men honour martyrs 
for religion, and the martyrs of patriotism and 
freedom and righteousness are no less to be 
honoured. Let aman die, if needs be, rather than 
submit to a rule which destroys all that makes 
life precious. 

Between nations the only true peace is that 
which comes fromrighteousness. All the evidence 
of history proves that there is no peace in national 
iniquity, in strong nations oppressing weak ones, 


| in nations combining together to do wrong, in 
| nations overreaching each other in diplomacy, in 
| uations sanctioning wrong in other nations. Every 
unrighteous advantage that a nation gains, whether 
by war or diplomacy, is full of the seeds of evil. 
War is the terrible fruit of unrighteousness; some- 
times it may be its only remedy. A nation may 
become so utterly corrupt, its government so 
iniquitious, its people so demoralised, that only 
the dislocation and destruction of war can remedy 
it. It was so in old times when God destroyed 
the Canaanites. It has been so in every age since. 
The remedy is terrible, but the continuance of 
the wrong were more terrible. War is a less evil 
than unrighteousness, just as the most terrible of 
God’s judgments are better than sin. 

All that a nation has to care for is that its action 
is righteous, that it neither do nor condone an 
unrighteous thing. Whether it can maintain peace 
is the secondary thing, righteous it must be at all 
costs. 





THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNE BEALE, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
“SHE IS MINE! SHE IS MINE!” 


night. His wife and sister 
sat watching and waiting in 
vain. At about nine o’clock 
Mr. Gay joined them. 

The lieutenant had come, 
as Jerusha imagined, to speak 
of her, and had found his way 
unprepared. But a few words had suf- 
ficed to clear it, and it did not take 
Mr. Gay many to make his footing 
secure. They had met half-way; and 
the miller, in the joy of his heart at 
the prospect of an upright, honourable 
son-in-law, had gone to fetch Jerusha. 
though she seems so unreserved,” he had said, as he 
left Firman watching for her. 

Jerusha tried to excuse herself, but her father would 
not hear of her “ mock modesty,” as he called it. He 
scarcely noted Mark’s absence, or Janey’s abstrac- 
tion, in his eagerness to carry off his daughter. But 
she said she could not leave Janey until Mark came 
_ in, which would be, Janey assured him, immediately. 

“Then you will come at once,” said the miller, 
significantly. 

“Yes,” replied Jerusha. 
lover, 

Ten o’clock, and still no Mark. But there were 
men’s footsteps at the back door soon afterwards 






And he rejoined the 
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“‘ She is shy, | 


“THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


and Jerusha ran to look out. It seemed natural for 
her to be again watching for her wandering brother, 
and he had not, as yet, outstayed the old hours. 

“Mark! Iam so glad!” she said. 

“Wrong again,’ whispered a voice that she was 
learning to love almost better than Mark’s. 

In another moment the starry night witnessed a 
mute embrace which a father’s blessing sanctified. 

That father was close at hand, and Jerusha, in the 
strange, happy confusion of the moment, forgot Mark 
and their anxieties, and led the way back to Janey, 
who, having already stayed up for him more than 
once did not expect him so soon. 

“We have no secrets from my pretty Janey,” 
said Mr. Gay, whose eyes sparkled with pleasure. 
* Another wedding,” he whispered, as Firman en- 
tered the parlour. 

Janey started with affright, as she knew Mark 
disliked Firman, though for what reason she could 
not tell. However, she made him welcome, glanc- 
ing with some womanly pride at her pretty little 
dining-room, for this was his first visit. 

“Thee wilt be kind to my little maid, my lass 0’ 
the mill. There is none fairer or better in the 
country. She has been a good daughter; she will 
make a good wife. Thee wilt not forsake her?” Mr. 
Gay said, turning to Firman, and using that familiar 
thee he employed to his children. 

“Never ; God helping me!” was the solemn reply. 

Mr. Gay presently asked again for his son. All 





that he could learn was that he had gone out soon 
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after he had himself left him, promising to return 
in an hour. 

“And I am sure he meant to come back,” said 
Janey. 

“Do you know where he went, Rushy?”’ he asked, 
pointedly, addressing his daughter, who replied, with 
truth, in the negative. 

“I hope he hasn’t gone to look after his old mates 
of the Sea Serpent,’ he continued. ‘Mark isn’t 
one to neglect a friend'in distress. The Inviacible 
ran her down like a fox-dog,” he added, turning to 
Firman. 

“She has given the cruisers no end of trouble ; 
and now I hear her captain was not on board,” 
said Firman. ‘She was seen near Hollow Cove 
Point about the time that we—that I—saw Danger- 
field go round Beachton Point. My men are now 
on the watch down below at Beachton.” 

Jerusha coloured so palpably, and Janey turned 
so pale at this information, that Firman’s attention 
was attracted. 

“T suppose youll set a price upon Dangerfield’s 
head?” said the miller, “ ’Tisn’t worth much, I 
fear.” 

“We shall catch him if we can, but he’s more 
slippery than his ship, and doesn’t care who pays, 
or who runs risks, if he escapes,’’ replied Firman. 
“ He would sacrifice his best friend if he have one.” 

“Then what will become of Mark!” burst forth 
from Janey, unable longer to restrain her terror. 

“ Hush, hush!” cried Jerusha, rising, and hastening 
to her. 

“ T can’t, Rushy; I can’t!” sobbed Janey; “they 
will shoot him. Oh dear, oh dear, that wicked 
captain will be his ruin! ”’ 

Firman’s suspicions had been long aroused; they 
were now confirmed. Mr. Gay understood nothing. 
Jerusha clasped her hands with an appealing glance 
at Firman. 

“What does: my pretty Janey mean?’’ asked the 
miller, as Janey, trembling from head to foot, ran to 
him, fell upon his neck, and entreated him to save 
Mark. 

“They went away together. Mark will be shot in 
trying to save him. He will escape, and Mark will 
be killed!” cried Janey, quite beside herself. 

Mr. Gay and Firman both looked to Jerusha for 
an explanation, and she, seeing that secresy was now 
useless, bethought her what best to say. She knew 
that Firman was her friend and lover, but she also 
knew that his duty made him Dangerfield’s enemy. 

“Mark is only doing what friendship and hospitality 
bade him,” she said, slowly, as if to gain time. “ You 
would do the same, I am sure,” looking at Firman. 
“Captain Dangerfield slept hore last night.” 

“T suspected as much,” interrupted Firman, tak- 
ing Jerusha’s hand, and pressing it reassuringly. 

“He was here while the Sea Serpent was taken, and 
till about seven o'clock.” 





“Here! in this house!” ejaculated the miller, 
rising, and releasing himself from Janey in his ex- 
citement. 

“Dear Mark did not know he was a smuggler,” 
cried Janey. “We only hid him while he was in 
danger.” 

« And now you have betrayed him !” said Jerusha, 

“But, father, you would have done the 
He was our guest, and Mark went with him 


angrily. 
same, 
too.” 

“ Dangerfield was here in hiding, and saw his ship 
taken, and her crew shot down like dogs, or smug- 
glers, which is much the same!” exclaimed the 
miller, ‘And you all knew it, and never told me. 
That is not like you, Jerusha. Two secrets from 
your father in one day.” 

* We could not bring you into trouble, father; the 
friendship and the risk were Mark’s. I was drawn 
in accidentally, by coming to sit with Janey.” 

“Will Mark be shot?” shrieked Janey, seizing 
Firman by the arm, and displaying an excitement 
that quiet unimpressive people sometimes show in 
times of dread. 

“No, no,” replied Firman, soothingly. “ Even 
Dangerfield, if caught, would omly be imprisoned or 
fined, or sent to sea in Her Majesty’s service. Your 
husband is, I hope, safe. He his but stuck to an 


‘old mate in time of need, and I hope every sailor 


would do that.” 

A glance of grateful love from Jerusha rewarded 
Firman for this kind speech; but Janey was not 
satisfied. Beside herself with fears for Mark’s per- 
sonal safety, she fancied that he, too, was subject to 
imprisonment, or banishment from her. She gave 
way entirely, and the whole attention of the little 
party was soon engrossed by her. The miller’s kind 
heart was so pained that he wanted to send for the 
doctor; but this Firman quietly negatived, saying 
that it was best to make as little fuss as possible. 

«And I remember there is a certain clever doctor 
at Beachton,” he added, with a smile at Jerusha, 

* You will stay while I make up my medicines ?” 
she asked in return, for she felt that Firman should 
scarcely be mixed up with them under the circum- 
stances. 

He assented, and she hastened home to her 
medicine cupboard, while Janey’s hysterical crying 
continued. When she returned with her dose, it was 
she who reminded her lover of his duty, by whispering 
1o him that she had been told by Tilly that one of 
his men had been after him. Tilly, who was a 
sailor’s daughter, had given him, she said, a short 
answer, for “she warn’ta gwaine to lose time wi’ 


them gakeys.” 

“ T know you will help us if you can,’ 
as Firman hastened to take leave. 

“T will,” he said, his brow contracting slightly at 
the possible complications. 

“Not contrary to duty; do that, whatever the 
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said Jerusha, 
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result,” said the miller, grasping Firman’s hand. | 
“If my boy had been steadier to his mark he would | 
never have been mixed up with Captain Dangerfield. 
And may-be I should have been steadier to mine, | 
and not let him have his way; I have ever ‘spared | 
the rod.’” 

Mr. Gay followed Firman out of the house. Before 
leaving, the latter whispered to Jerusha that he would 
retarn, if possible ; and, perhaps, the uncertainty con- 
cerning Mark, and the brave front she had shown, 
drew him even more completely towards her, than 
the usual consummation of a proposal and acceptance 
could have done. 

“ You don’t think my boy is in personal danger ?” 
asked the miller, accompanying Firman through his 
own premises. 

“Not unless he has been mixed up with Danger- 
field in this illicit trade. The captain turns out to 
be a reckless fellow, who has been long a smuggler, 
and connected with the gang we are trying to root 
out.” 

“My boy engaged in practices contrary to law! 
He may be wild, sir, but not wicked,” said Mr. Gay, 
stiffly. 

“He would probably see nothing but daring and 
bravery where we see lawless adventure and Danger- 
field reckless gain,” rejoined Firman. ‘ But you will - 
go back to our Rushy. She should not be alone with 
that frightened, delicate child.” 

“Child, indeed!” repeated Mr. Gay, as Firman 
hurried down to Beachton, and he went back to his 
son’s home, muttering, “I thought she would have 
steadied Mark, and she is but a sickly infant, after 
all. Oh my son! my son!” 

Jerusha had persuaded Janey to lie down on the 
sofa, and take her medicine. Here she at last 
sobbed herself into troubled sleep, while the miller 
and his daughter sat through the long hours of the 
night, expecting him who did not come, and retrac- 
ing, step by step, Mark's career, and the voyages he | 
had made with Dangerfield. Although Mr. Gay had 
no suspicion of the truth, and Jerusha but little, they | 
both acknowledged that the captain had gained an | 
undue ascendency over him, and feared that he had 
been at the bottom, not only of Solomon Hasluck’s 
disgrace, but of Mark’s unexplained absence on his 
wedding morning. 





| to the wayfavers. 
| All the inmates were apparently asleep, and Firman 
| did not consider it a part of his duty to arouse them 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

FIRMAN AT THE CAVE, 
Wuen Frank Firman parted with Mr. Gay, he could 
not fail to realise the difficulties of his position. He | 
loved Jerusha, he respected her father, he pitied and 
liked Mark in spite of his recklessness ; yet he foresaw | 
that duty would lead him to act counter to them all. | 
He prayed earnestly to be guided to do justly by them 
and the Government he served, without bringing 
them to any extremity; and to be directed so that 
his knowledge of a secret not intended for his keeping | 


might not be turned against those innocent women 
who had unwillingly confided it to him. When he 
joined his men on the beach, he learnt that they 
must have seen Dangerfield and Mark. They in- 
formed him that the only people who had descended 
the back road from the mill had been Mr. Gay and 
his son, and that when they reached the turning to 
Beachton, they had been observed to speak together, 
and then to cut off towards Sandport, across the 
downs, instead of proceeding to the hamlet. Now, 


| as the miller and Dangerfield were about the same 


size, and equally tall and powerful-looking, the mis- 
take was natural; and as the Preventive men were 
not apprised of Firman’s suspicions, they had, of 
course, no call to molest the owners of the property 
near which they were stationed. It was, however, 
clearly Firman’s duty to pursue Dangerfield, though 
he scarcely believed he should either. overtake or 
otherwise secure him. His thoughts turned at once 
to Seagull’s Nest, which was midway between 
Beachton and Sandport, and was, he believed, as 
much ‘a nest of smugglers as of gulls. It was more 
probable that the captain would be concealed there 
until he could be conveyed away in one of the fisher- 
boats, than that he-should proceed to Sandport, 
where he would be sure to be recognised, and where 
his Sea Serpent was already. 

Firman, therefore, ordered some of his small force 
to accompany:him across the cliffs and down to Sea- 
gull’s Nest. Here, as well as on the Muchsandy side, 
heaps of white lime were placed at the dangerous 
parts, so that they managed to keep clear of the 
brink of the cliffs. It was, as we have said, a cold, 
frosty, starlit night, and Firman’s elastic temperament 
yielded to the bracing air and crisp rime-covered sod, 


| so that he walked on briskly and cheerfully, in spite 


of tke scene he had left behind. Those words “She 
is mine! she is mine!” and the melody to which he 
had heard them sung—so aptly imitating the mill- 
wheel and its flowing, tripping, rushing, musical 
waters—rang in his ears, and he forgot Dangerfield 
and Mark in Jerusha’s bright, laughing, serious, tear- 
ful, April-day face. Oh, how he loved it! They did 
not reach Seagull’s Nest till long after midnight. 
He went first to Chivers’ hut, aud thence to the 
others, which were planted in a sort of ravine be- 
tween the downs, and looked a very haven of repose 
There was neither sound nor light. 


without proof of complicity. He walked down the 
ravine. Two boats were hauled half-way up it, and 
placed under shelter of the rock on one side, but 
a third boat, which was usually there, had dis- 
appeared. The tide was nearly at full, and he stood 
a moment to watch it as if bounded up against this 
little natural landing-stage. Olid father Frost, who 
had seized upon everything else with his icy clutches, 
had no power over his elder brother Ocean, and the 
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waves advanced and receded in spite of him. Still 
they seemed quieter than usual, as if just stricken, 
though not subdued, by the chill tyrant. While 
Firman remained watching it a few minutes, as he 
had done once before when Mark was rowed off from 
that spot, he heard the plash of oars. In another 
moment or so ashadowy boat, containing four ghostly 
figures, was visible at Hollow Cove Point, and rounded 
it successfully before he could summon his men— 
rounded it in the direction of Sandport. He was well 
convinced that two of them were Mark and Danger- 
field, and that they must have been in hiding some- 
where in the Cove since they left Beachton at seven 
o’clock. He could not help feeling relieved. He knew 
that he should be well rewarded if he got hold of 
Dangerfield, but he disliked the notion of flesh-money, 
as he called it, and he disliked still more having to 
capture Mark with his deceiver. However, there was 
now a case for arousing the inhabitants of Seagull’s 
Nest. He began with Chivers, who, much to his 
surprise and somewhat to his relief, was safe in bed. 
So were all the other fishermen who lived in that 
suspected spot. They were, however, soon alive to 
their danger, and ready, as Firman knew, with a 
hundred lies if they needed them. The owner of the 
missing boat was so much distressed at its disappear- 
ance, and seemed so innocent of any complicity, that 
Firman and his men were completely foiled, How- 
ever, there was no time to lose, so Firman despatched 
one of his men with the news to Sandport, and re- 
mained behind with the others. 

“You had better walk in and rest, sir,” said 
Chivers, aside to him. “There’s no call for you to 
be on the watch till the tide’s out at least. You 
won’t disturb my wife, sir; she’s better for yours 
and Miss Rushy’s kindness.” 

Firman gave orders to his men to watch on the 
cliffs, and assented. There were still a few dying 
embers on the hearth, which Chivers kindled to a 
blaze with dry furze. 

“Measter Gay lets us cut as much furze as we can 
carry, and knock down a rabbit on his land, and get 
his corn and flour cheap, besides perquisites when 
we work for ’em,” said Chivers, as if pursuing some 
thought. 

“And as for Miss Rushy she be an angel!” said 
a voice from the large bedstead in the inner chamber, 
in which slumbered three young Chivers, by the side 
of their awakened mother. 

“Then you would scarcely harm Mr, Gay or his 
children,” said Firman, cautiously. 

“No, sir; I’m for to do ’em a good turn, whenso- 
ever I can,” 

“Then I shall know to whom to apply if I want 
help,” said Firman. 

Chivers looked at him sharply. He was in a strait 
similar to the lieutenant, for he wished to obey 
Rushy’s behest, and dared not to declare against the 
smugglers, It was the honest miller on one side, 





the dishonest trade on the other; while with Firman 
it was love on one side, law on the other. However, 
the latter soon forgot both in sleep; and he was a 
brave man to venture to sleep in that suspicious 
haunt. But the settle in the chimney corner, and 
the blazing furze, together with much bodily fatigue, 
induced the repose he needed, and he slumbered 
peacefully till daylight. 

When he awoke Chivers had disappeared. He 
felt stiff and cold from his awkward position and the 
frost, but he soon roused up his limbs and senses, 
and went out. Snow had fallen during his stay in 
the hut, and he found the world wrapped in its fair 
winter winding-sheet. The white garment lay lightly, 
however, and the sun was already glancing inquisi- 
tively upon it from behind the hills, when Firman 
walked down the ravine. He looked about in vain 
for his men, but observed marks of footsteps on the 
snow up the divergent paths to the cliffs. A sudden 
thought struck him. As the tide was going out, he 
would once more inspect the rocks about Hollow 
Cove. Snow lay upon stone, bramble, and lichen; 
icicles hung like sparkling gems from spray and 
rock, and as yet the greedy waves had not rumpled 
the white carpet cast over the beach; but here and 
there were signs that man had already soiled it, for 
there were broken footprints visible. Firman followed 
these, until he stood beneath the cave; the over- 
hanging rock looked down upon him in primeval 
strength and size, like a giant on a pigmy, showing 
a dark rugged face beneath its snowy glittering 
crown. Firman stood to wonder and admire; he 
scarcely knew which were oldest and grandest, the 
huge fortress of Nature or the ocean it for ever 
resisted. He bent his head in reverent admiration 
of the stupendous power, wisdom, and grandeur of 
the Creator of al! things, and silently breathed his 
morning prayer and praise in presence of ocean, rock, 
sun, frost, and snow. 

But he was recalled to busy life even in that wild 
solitude. Nature has strange ways of bringing dark 
things to light. Footprints on the snow have before 
now mutely led to scenes of robbery or even murder, 
and they pointed out to Firman the way to the long- 
concealed smuggler’s cave. They could not be those 
of Dangerfield and Mark, for they had made their 
escape before the snow fell, happily for them; but 
there stood the half-hidden steps that led amidst 
the brushwood to the cave, revealed by footprints 
on each; footprints, apparently, of more than one 
person. 

“T have found it at last!” exclaimed Firman, 
aloud, with the enthusiasm of one who has suddenly 
dived into an arcanum long sought in vain. 

Feeling that his pistols and cutlass, with which 
he was armed, were safe, he unhesitatingly planted 
his foot on the first step. It was so slippery that 
he wondered how any one could have stood upon it 
with safety. Nevertheless he scrambled up the rock, 
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between the brushwood, now pricking his hand with 
thorns, anon benumbing them with icicles. 
reached the hole of the cave at last. 
quite foolhardy enough to enter without endeavour- 
ing to reconnoitre. He looked in cautiously, and by 


the light from the opening in front saw a large | 


cavern, apparently full of smoke. ‘There was neither 
sign nor sound of human being, though he listened 
keenly, holding on as wellas he could by the slippery 
rock and snow-feathered bramble. At last he fancied 
he heard a voice, and listening intently, made out 
the muttered words, “I wish they’d coom. I be 
tired wi’ sittin’ crumped up all by myself. An’ Tilly, 
her promised me some breakfast. I wish I had never 
had nothen’ to do wi’ thay devils o’ smugglers.” 

Hearing this Firman crept on all-fours into the 
cave, and penetrating its depths, pistol in hand, soon 
stood before a man who was crouching by a low fire, 
of which only smoke was visible. It was Levi 
Tuck. 

“Here you be, then, at last,” he said. 

“Yes, in the Queen’s name!” exclaimed Firman, 
seizing him by the collar with one hand, and holding 
his pistol to his throat with the other. “ Surrender 
quietly, for you can’t help yourself; the coast-guard 
have you at last.” 

Levi was an arrant coward, and he had nothing to 
do but surrender. He did so with cries for mercy, 


But he | 
He was not | 





and assurances of innocence. Firman did not know 
that he was one of the miller’s men, but perceived 
that he was a deluded countryman, and spoke and 
acted accordingly. But if Levi was cowardly he was 
cunning, and not a word could Firman get out of him. 
Seeing that he was a dogged, obstinate fellow, he lost 
no time in useless talk, but made Levi precede him, 
while he surveyed the cave as accurately as the 
smoke would allow him. 

“There beant nothen’ to see,” growled Levi; but 
Firman perceived a variety of smuggled goods, which 
he did not, nevertheless, stop to examine. 

“Come with me, my man, and turn Queen’s evi- 
dence,” said Firman. ‘‘ We both managed to get in, 
and we must contrive to get out.” 

Levi, seeing in imagination an army of Preventive 
men close at hand, offered no resistance, but followed 
Firman down the precipitous and dangerous path. 
They reached the bottom in safety, when Firman 
halloed for his men. Although they did not appear, 
Levi trembled, as he said, “ Please to let me go, sir. 
I beant a smuggler ; oaly a labouring man. I shall 
lose my day’s work.” 

“You must accompany me to Sandport first,” re- 
turned Firman ; and Levi was marched off over the 
downs, away from the mill, his master, and Tilly, to 


” 


give an account of himself and his doings. 
(To be continued.) 








SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 


SCRIPTURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read—Joshua i. 

NTRODUCTION. Moses now dead; 

Israelites near the promised land; forty 

years’ wanderings almost at anend. God’s 

word must be kept, and Israelites led 

safely on. Who shall be chosen to lead 

them? Have heard of one man who led 
them to war before. Who was he? Now call comes 
to Joshua. 

I. Josuua’s Cauu. (Read 1—4), Whose servant 
had he been? Remind how in that office had waited 
on Moses; been with him on Mount Sinai when re- 
ceived the Law ; been daily companion for forty years; 
learned of him, and imbibed his spirit. Had seen 
Moses judging Israelites, pleading for them; doubt- 
less had often shared his prayers. 

What else was Joshua? When had he acted as 
captain of host ? (Ex. xvii. 9—13). Had been brave, 
and won great victory over Amalekites. Just the 
leader they wanted now. Remind of fhird occasion 
heard of him ; was one of the spies ; had been through- 
out the land, knew where the cities lay. What sort 
of areport did he bring back? tried to encourage 


people to persevere, not to be afraid, because God 


was with them (Num. xv. 38). So had three qualities 
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fitting him to lead the people—viz., Moses’ training, 
personal courage, knowledge of land. Now the call 
comes. He is to lead the people over Jordan. Let 
the children trace on a map the boundaries of the 
land, comparing it with the original promise to Abra- 
ham (Gen. xv. 18). Point out how it was shut in 
by natural boundaries of wilderness on east and 
south, Mediterranean or Great Sea on west, and the 
river Euphrates on the north. Not till Solomon’s 
time, however, did actually occupy all this land. For 
description of country remind of Deut. viii. 7—9. 
This beautiful land, as regards natural features, posi- 
tion, pasturage, water, &c., to be theirs, because of 
promise made four hundred and fifty years before to 
faithful Abraham. 

II. Josuua’s STRENGTH. (Read 5—9). Such a 
great duty as Joshua’s would require special strength. 
Where was it to be obtained? Three things to be 
noticed. (1) Personal presence of God. What does God 
promise him? (ver. 5). He had indeed been with 
Moses. No one could stand before him. Remind 
how Moses resisted Pharaoh, how he put down the 
worship of golden calf, overcame rebellion of Korah, 
and how in all was aided by power of God. With 
Pharaoh, plagues; with Israelites, slaughter; with 
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Korah, earth opened. 
like manner God would help him. (2) Study of God's 
law. Had only Pentateuch—books of Moses—but was 
to study attentively, not merely read, but meditate by 
day and night, What would these five books teach him 
about this land? Of how God had guided Abraham 
in his wanderings in this land where he dwelt as a 
stranger; of Isaac and Rebekah ; of Jacob’s living in 
tents with his large family; of Joseph’s going to 
Egypt, and sending for his father from Canaan. 
Would read all this, and be reminded of God’s faith- 
fulness in keeping His promise to His people, and so 
would trust Him. (8) Personal courage. Again and 
again told to be of good courage, i.¢., trust and not 
be afraid, because God would be with him. How 
often had God helped Israelites in their journeyings 
—had given them food and drink, protection against 
enemies. He would not fail them now, therefore 
Joshua must be bold and undismayed, even in presence 
of worst enemies. 

III. Preparations. (Read 10—18.) Now at last 
the command given to prepare to enter the land. 
What a thrill must have gone through the camp. 
How eagerly would wives prepare provisions for the 
soldiers. But some tribes have a special message 
given them. Whoare they? Apparently had rea- 
sons for choosing*the east of Jordan, where Israelites 
now encamped, but must not rest yet; they are part 
of a great people; must not rest till their brethren 
are settled in the land. What are the armed men 
to doP But what will become of their wives and 
children? So, sad partings take place even at mo- 


All this Joshua had seen; in | 








ment of rejoicing. No pleasure perfect in this life, 
Do the soldiers murmur? Do they decline to help 
their brethren? No! they have promised, and they 
will perform (Num, xxxii. 20). True, their promise 
was to Moses, but as they obeyed Moses so will they 
Joshua. How encouraged Joshua must have been 
by these noble words! 

IV. Lxssons.—Joshua’s call may well remind us 
of our call to serve God. He was a servant and a 
warrior. So, too, are we to be the servants of Christ, 
of whom Moses was a wonderful type (1 Cor. vi. 20). 
And all also are called to be soldiers of Christ; fight- 
ing for Him against the enemies of God—sin, the 
world, and the flesh (Eph. vi. 12). As such, have 
need of great strength, which, however, is promised. 
(Read Eph. vi. 10—18.) With these weapons may 
fight boldly :—By God’s word, may be armed as 
with a sword, By prayer, may be strengthened 
against all assaults of the devil. Above all, by God’s 
presence, by His spirit, may be strong and of a good 
courage. He did not fail Christ, the great antitype 
of Moses, He will not fail us; only let us trust Him, 
and all will be well. 


Questions to be answered. 


1. What do you know of Joshua’s past history ? 

2. What three qualities did he possess to fit him 
for his new office ? 

3. In what three things did his strength lie ? 

4. Describe the borders of the land. 


5. What tribes had a special message, and why ? 
6. What lessons may we learn from the story ? 


THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER 
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i JOSE among roses sweet, 
iN Flower fresh and fair 
As any bloom you meet 

Clasped in June air; 

Fitly your beauty’s flush 
To summer shows 

Blush fair to fairest blush, 
Rose sweet te rose. 
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Ah, as with soft-gloved hand 
You pluck each flower, 

Think how old Time’s quick sand 
Flows, hour on hour ; 

Roses bloom, roses pass ; 
Pity ’tis true! 

So, through time’s wasteful glass 
Speed your hours too, 





Yes, while your spring is here, 
Live your glad spring, 

Yes, from your summer dear, 
Take all ’twill bring ; 

By, the dear life of youth 
Fleets with swift haste ; 

Not one bright hour, in truth, 
Sweet youth should waste. 


And, as the rose you pull 
Keeps the dear breath 

With which its life is full 
Sweet still in death, 

So, girl, your young life live, 
That, when it goes, 

It can to death but give 
Sweets like the rose. 


W. C. Bewnert, 
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DOFTY : 
CHAPTER I. 
eee mother !” 


It was a very little voice, and 
rather a frightened little voice. In 


THE 





heard. She waited for what seemed to her a “ts 
long time, her round head pushing against the door, 
and then tried again. 

“Mother, de—ear mother, let me in!” 

There was a little cry of passion in the voice now, 
but no mother came. 

“ Oh, dear mother, I is too tired to wait!” 

And then the small hands began to beat against 
the panels, and the tears came running out of the 
blue eyes. 

“‘De—ear mother!” once more. And then quickly, 
from inside, the door opened, and Dotty pushed in 
against her mother, and felt herself lifted up in her 
arms. 

It was such a young mother—just Dotty over 
again, with eighteen years added on—pretty curling 
golden hair rippling back from a face at which, when 
you had once looked, you must needs look again—a 
clear fair forehead, sheltering eyes which went straight 
to their point and stayed there, and a little mouth, 
flexible, tremulous, quivering, just too sad to be a 
child’s mouth. 

“Mother was busy, sweet. 
wait next time.” 

And, with Dotty over her shoulder, she stepped up 
to the door of the dressing-room, and shut it. 

“Mother hadn’t even time to shut the door when 
she heard her little girl cry. Now, shall we look at 
pictures ? ” 

Dotty said yes, So her mother pulled round the 
little low chair to the fire, and Dotty ran for the book, 
and climbed into her place, putting her head down 
on her mother’s arm, and stretching out her little 
feet to the blaze. 

A quarter of an hour after there was a step on the 
stair. 

“Father ’s come home!” cried Dotty. But when 
she threw back her head, and looked up, she saw that 
mother had known already, for her little red lips were 
apart and trembling, and her face had the far-away 
look which was often the first thing to tell Dotty 
Mother did not move, 
though Dotty sat up and beat her heels against the 
soft dress that was under them, and then father came 
in and kissed her, and knelt down to show her the 
new book he had brought home for her. It was a 
thin square book, with a paper cover just the colour 
of the oldest of all the canaries, little red and green 
lizes dotted round it, and pictures inside. 


My Dotty will try to 


that father was coming. 


STORY OF A 





LITTLE LIFE. 

“Mother, look, look !” 

“Why, my Dotty, it’s all about the little lamb 
mother told you of on Sunday. See, there he is in 
the pretty field with the other lambs.” 

Father stirred up the fire into a blaze, and Dotty 
bent her grave little face over the pages, and patted 
the lambs with her fat fingers, listening whilst mother 
told once more of how the little lamb lived in the 
green field with the Good Shepherd. 

“ And then it runned away, mother.” 

“Yes, and there’s the picture of it, Dotty, peeping 
through the hedge.” 

“Oh, and it’s got out!” cried Dotty, turning over 
a page with great delight; ‘‘and there’s the big tree 
coming down on it. Oh, mother, it will be hurted!” 

“Oh, but you know it got safely away, Dotty.” 

“Yes, and there ’s the great big lion, and he says, 
* bo-0-0-0.” ” 

“ But where ’s the little lamb gone, Dotty ?” asked 
father. 

“Down dare, 
laying her finger on the mouth of the pit. 
b’ack hole. Oh, you naughty itty lamb!” 

“Poor little lamb!” said mother, softly. 

Dotty looked at the hele for some time very 
happily. 

“‘ What a noise the lion makes,” 
“And then Jesus came.” 

The little hands turned over another page. 

“There ’s the Good Shepherd,” said mother, “and 
He’s putting down the crook to lift the poor little 
lamb up out of the pit, and then He will carry it safe 
—safe home all the way in His arms.” 

Mother was looking a long way off now, with a 
light in her shining eyes that was not for Dotty nor 
her father. 

He turned over another page. 

“ Dere it is, poor itty lamb!” 

It was a very simple picture, only a little wood 
engraving in a book for children, but somehow when 
people know a good deal about the things at which 
they look, they “become as little children” again. 
Father and mother were only reading an old story 
over again as well as Dotty. 


” 


said Dotty, with great satisfaction, 
“ In that 


she said presently. 


“The others in His love have part. 
But whieh hath lain so near His heart ? ” 
said father, very low, and mother looked at him. 

“He hasn’t on any shoes, poor Man,” said Dotty, 
presently. 

“ Perhaps He was too poor to buy any.” 

“Oh no,” said Dotty, with a quick thought, “I 
know, mother. It was because He was in such a 
hurry to come to the litty lamb He didn’t stop to 
to put them on,” 
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Father and mother looked quickly at each other, 
and did not look away again either. Each turned 
over and read the thought in the other’s mind. We 
hear our Father’s voice, and sometimes get a glimpse 
of His glory, but it is the little children whose 
angels do always behold His face. 

Dotty looked on quietly to the end of the book, 
but father sighed heavily, got up, and went into his 
dressing-room ; and then mother slipped her off her 
knee into the chair, and rang for her maid, for it was 
nearly dinner-time. 


CHAPTER II. 


Srx years before Ninian Forbes had come home from 
India. An uncle had died, leaving him a large 
landed property and ample income. Not wholly un- 
regretfully he shut the door behind him on his twelve 
years of life in the Civil Service, and came home to 
settle down. 

Ah, but that was the point, that settling down! 
The place was familiar enough, but with the famili- 
arity that a dead face wears, for the old spirit seemed 
to have faded out of it. It had been a sort of rough 
home to him in his boyhood and in his one furlough, 
but he had never looked upon it with the eye of a 
man who expects his father’s home hereafter to be- 
come his own. There had been two cousins, but 
they were both gone now, and thus the old place 
had come to him. 

After about nine months he found it would not do. 
Uneasinesses which, with a few more years of Eastern 
life would have grown into confirmed Indian mala- 
dies, beset and annoyed him, and he had too much 
lonely time in which to pity his ailments, The 
doctors talked of German waters, and thither he 
went, and took his turn of the gay life about him. 
He felt better for it; good spirits are often only the 
followers of health ; and he told himself and others 
that he was enjoying himself. 

But still he knew that he was not satisfied. 

A few weeks of this were enough, and then to 
Paris, There he met more friends than in Germany, 
but the French themselves annoyed him. He went 
to the theatre as usual, but very little of the French 
acting satisfied him; it touched nothing of the 
deeper part of his nature; and all their amusements 
seemed to be trivial. He was soon weary of Paris. 

He walked down the Champs Elysées one after- 
noon, looking at the strange shifting crowd on either 
side of him, full of light and action. The whole 
world was out May-daying, as it seemed to have 
been every day since he came— soldiers, priests, 
bonnes, English, unmistakable Americans, Sisters of 





Charity, foreigners of all sorts. And then came a 
sudden coalescing of all these independent atoms 
tewards one point, and as he came upen the Place 
de la Concorde the emperor and empress drove by in 
an open carriage. Mr, Forbes stood still, and lifted 
his hat as they passed; he grave, silent, and self- 
contained, she beautiful and smiling as she bowed 
back her acknowledgments to the crowd. Then, as 
the press thinned about him, and he went slowly 
across the Place, a great red sunset glory streamed 
from behind him down the long avenue of the gar- 
dens, and wrapped the roof and front of the Tuileries 
in its waves of colour till the windows glittered like 
flames. He thought then of the other beautiful 
woman, who on a cold morning had stood just about 
where he stood, and looked at the home of her mar. 
ried life, with the axe gleaming above her head, and 
unbidden there came to him once more the verse 
which was always starting up in Paris, “Man 
walketh in a vain show, and disquieteth himself for 
nought.” 
(To be continued.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

217. What account have we of the character of 
the sons of Samuel ? 

218. What person is mentioned as having been 
directly bidden by God to become a Christian ? 

219. Why was it that the children of Israel desired 
to have a king over them ? 

220. Quote passage which shows that some of the 
children of Israel objected to Saul being their king. 

221. What proof have we that the persecution of 
the Christians in which St. Paul took part was a 
general persecution throughout the whole country ¢ 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 640. 

207. It consisted of thirty cities belonging to the 
thirty sons of Jair the Gileadite. Hence it took 
the name of Havoth-jair, or the villages of Jair 
(Judges x. 4). 

208. “Ye are of your father the devil, and the 
lusts of your father ye will do; he was a murderer 
from the beginning—when he speaketh a lie, he 
speaketh of his own; he is a liar, and the father of 
it” (John viii. 44). 

209. “ Now it came to pass in the days when the 
Judges ruled, there was a famine in the land” (Ruth 
h. )): 

210. He was made to fight for his life with the 
wild beasts at that place (1 Cor. xv. 32). 

211. His offering sacrifice to God at Gilgal, instead 
of waiting for Samuel (1 Sam. xiii. 12, 13). 
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(Drawn by TOWNELEY GREEN.) 


HOUSES ON THE SAND. 


TAT PON a summer day, The boy built up a castle bold 
Q Along the ocean-strand, With tower and bastion, keep and hold— 
SY Two children sat in play, The girl wrought out a tiny bower, 
Piling the golden sand ; And decked it prettily with shell and flower. 
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With toilful sport at last, 
And noontide heat opprest, 
High on a bank they cast 
Their little heads to rest ; 
They heard the mighty ocean-tide, 
As on the sand it broke and sighed, 
And, listening to the music deep 
Of its sweet lullaby, they sank to sleep. 


And lo! while still they slept, 
The ever-restless sea 
Higher and higher crept 
Softly and stealthily, 
Until the waves with rippling sound, 
Leaguered the castle walls around, 
And sapped the bastion, keep, and tower, 
And rudely wandered through the tiny bower. 


At length the surges broke 
Against the sleepers’ feet, 
And up the children woke 
From out their slumber sweet ; 
They gazed, and saw the weltering flood 
Heaving where tower and castle stood, 
The dank sea-weed and foam and spray 
Had washed their sand-piled labours all away. 


Fiercely the boy’s eye flashed— 
Impetuous and brave, 
Into the sea he dashed 
And spurned the unheeding wave ; 
Gently the girl gave way before, 
The tide advancing on the shore, 
Sat down and wept; at last the child 
Heard a lark sing in heaven, and then she smiled. 


Lo! many a year has flown 
Stealthily as ocean flood, 
The boy to manhood grown, 
The girl to womanhood ; 
Woman and man they stand once more 
Upon that golden ocean-shore, 
And memory brings them back the hour, 
Of sand-built, wave-wrecked battlement and bower. 


Feeble and sick and wan, 
Upon the golden sands, 
A care-worn, war-worn man 
At eventide now stands, 
In garb of soldier idly dressed, 
One empty sleeve looped to his breast, 
And clingingly, as clings a child, 
The left arm leans upon a lady mild. 


That lady mild and meek 
Looks on the man and sighs— 
The bloom hath left her cheek, 
The golden light her eyes— 
Eyes gently sad as orbs of dove 
That gaze through blinding tears of love, 
Then turn in chastened faith, on high, 
To where the evening sun illumes the sky. 





‘*Ella!” the soldier cried, 
«Remember you the day 
When, by this ocean side, 
We heaped in childish play 
The faithless sands? In warlike towers 
I piled them up, and you in bowers; 
And how the ocean, while we slept, 
Upon our brave, fair fabrics ruthless crept P 


« And such has been my life !— 
Warring in distant lands, 
I reared in blood and strife 
My glory—but on sands, 
As shifting, and as treacherous too, 
As those the ocean-shore that strew, 
And vainly struggling, learn at length 
Man may not wrestle with his Maker’s strength.” 


Gently the woman laid 
Upon his breast her hand— 
“Oh, brother mine,” she said, 
“T too have built on sand! 
My bower of love I furnished too 
With mate that loved me fond and true, 
And children fair, but all God’s waves, 
Swept over them and laid them in their graves, 


« And when the waves had swept 
My treasures all away, 
I laid me down and wept, 
Crushed with a great dismay ; 
And still my tears brought no relief, 
And still I nursed my bootless grief ; 
At last I heard a voice on high 
As once I heard the lark sing in the sky. 


“It was Christ’s tender voice, 
That came upon me then, 
It made my soul rejoice, 
And calmed my grief and pain— 
‘ Blessed are they that mourn,’ it said, 
‘For they shall yet be comforted.’ 
‘Come unto me, O heavy-laden heart, 
I will refresh thee, weary as thou art!” 


* And then my cares I cast 
Upon my Saviour’s breast, 
And, meek and low, at last 
My troubled soul found rest ; 
Schooled by His love, I learned to say, 
‘The Lord that giveth takes away, 
Blest be His name. Though all are gone, 
Father in heaven, Thy will, not mine, be done !’” 


Downwards the soldier looked, 
A tear was on his cheek, 
His spirit stood rebuked 
Before that sister meek ; 
At length, with reverent hand he raised 
His cap from off his brow, and gazed 
On the calm heaven and setting sun, 
And echoed Ella’s prayer, “ Thy will be done!” 
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Then for a space the pair 
Kept silence, for each soul 
Communed with God in prayer, 
And bowed to his control ; 
Until the woman smilingly 
Turned her moist eyes from off the sky 
In love upon the man—then broke 
That prayerful silence as she calmly spoke. 


“Brother, with foolish hands, 
Childlike, through many a day 

We’ve built upon the sands, 
And all is swept away. 





SUMMER 


And now, before our sun is set, 

As wiser children, we may yet 

Build upon surer ground, where rain 

Or flood, or wave or storm, shall beat in vain. 


“ Let’s build upon the Rock 
That standeth firm and fast 
Against the ocean’s shock, 
Against the tempest’s biast. 
There store our treasures, there abide 
In faith and hope, whate’er betide. 
We have, whenearth-built homes are wrecked and riven, 
A home not made with hands, eternal in the heaven!” 
JOHN FRANCIS WALUER. 


DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “ THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “‘ ACROSS TRU 







THRELE 
PLAIN,” 
S~ CHAPTER XXIII.—A SUMMER DAY. 
“ 


NNA, do you know if Milward means to 
marry Elizabeth?” Mr. Parsons asked, 

as they sat down on the first seat inside 
A. the Moorish gateway leading up to the 
Alhambra at Granada. 

“TI have never thought of it,” Mrs. 
Parsons answered. “Elizabeth is so 
‘4 young.” 

“ She is eighteen to-day. Many women are married 
before that age. I shall speak to him about it if this 
sort of thing goes on much longer.” And he watched 
a lazy water-carrier and his mule slowly ascend 
the hill, shaded by those wonderful trees that make 
Granada the one cool spot in the south of Spain, and 
then, without inquiring whether she had rested long 
enough, he motioned to his wife to rise. They had 
only a little way to go, for they were staying at one 
of the hotels in the grounds of the Alhambra, which 
is still (in spite of its decay) what it was when the 
Moors had finished their scores of years of labour 
upon it, the most beautiful of palaces. ‘“ You had 
better speak to Elizabeth, I think. It was all very 
well when she was a child, but it won’t do now.” He 
looked at them almost savagely as he entered the 
salon. Elizabeth was filling up a sketch of the long 
avenue, and Milward, pretending to read an old 
paper, was watching her. <A little way off Annie 
Parsons was doing some trifling fancy-work. They 
were not alone in the room, four or five people (visitors 
at the hotel) were there also. George Milward rose 
as Mr. and Mrs. Parsons entered. 

“We have been arranging to see the Alhambra by 
moonlight this evening,” he said. 

“I thought it closed at seven,” Mr. Parsons said. 

“ That can easily be arranged, the man is umenable 
to reason, which means a bit of silver. Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson, and Mr. Sandown will come, and you and 
Mrs. Parsons I hope?” 


ETC., 





ETC., ETC. 


“No, we are all better at home,” and he nodded 
at his daughters. ‘‘ And it won’t do for the girls to 
go without their mother, my dear Milward,” he said, 
resuming his old flattering manner. “You see, 
Elizabeth is growing up.” 

“T hope you won’t object to their going to-night. 
The Alhambra by moonlight is one of the thi 
never to be forgotten. 
them.” 

“T know, I know, my dear fellow, and it is the 
greatest advantage in the world for them to have 
your companionship; but people will talk, you 
know. They can go to-night, but they must not be 
seen about without their mother, unless, of course, 
there is a good reason for it,’’ and he looked hard at 
him. George Milward returned the look, half 
waveringly for a moment, and then held out his 
hand. 

“‘T understand,” he said, and left the room. The 
outer door was open as he passed, and he went out, 
for the trees were so thick above that the rays of the 
burning sun were powerless to hurt him. ‘‘ He is quite 
right,” he said. “It shall be put an end to one way 
or the other;” and then he went on to the “Strangers” 
Club,” and met Mr. Sandown the vice-consul, and 
talked over the chances of another Republic with 
him. It seemed such a long day, there was nothing 
in the week-old paper, no stir or bustle at the hotel 
as with the arrival of new visitors, he had read tne 
two French books in his bag, he could not think, 
he was impatient and yet afraid of the moments 
creeping by. “I wish I had not brought them here,” 
he thought, for he it was who had persuaded Mrs. 
Parsons to insist on crossing the eastern Pyrenees 
into Spain, in order to see Granada. ‘“ And I don’t 
feel free here as I did in England.” The day slipped 
by at last, the dinner-bell was sounded half a dozen 
times to fetch down tardy diners, the dozen courses, 
all nasty, were got through, and the little knot of 
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English and French visitors, with a few Spaniards, 
sat outside the hotel door, as usual, to enjoy their 
coffee and the cool breeze of the evening, while a 
dozen gipsy children danced and sang around them 
in the hope of cuartos. 

“Have you had sunshine enough to-day?” he 
asked Elizabeth. It was the first time he had spoken 
to her since the morning. 

“T have been busy drawing,” she answered, eva- 
sively, and there was an almost frightened look 
upon her face. Perhaps they had been talking to her 
about her eighteen years too, he thought. 

« And you have had no pic-nic this year as on your 
last birthday,” he said, in the tone one uses when 
speaking to a child. It satisfied Mrs. Parsons vastly. 
* But you shall see the Alhambra by moonlight in- 
stead—it is time to go too. And see, here is madame 
quite ready,” he added, as the French consul and his 
wife, who were staying for a few days at the hotel 
opposite (there are two in the Alhambra grounds) 
came over and joined them, ‘‘ Won’t you come with 
us, Mrs. Parsons ?” 

“No, thank you,” she said. ‘‘ But would you mind 
my maid Lina going with you? She can walk with 
the girls,’ she added. George Milward looked at 
her fora moment. She and her husband had been 
talking it over, he thought, and then he answered, 
“Oh, certainly,” and Lina appeared, and they all 
set off. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE HALL OF AMBASSADORS. 
THE man was waiting for them by the entrance to 
the wonderful court with the lake, round which the 
Moors in days gone by lounged to watch the reflection 
of the southern sky, and the many hues of the thickly- 
planted flowers. As they passed through the gate- 
way they paired off—the consul and his wife, Mrs, 
Robertson and Mr. Sandown, Elizabeth, and George 
Milward, and Annie and Lina the maid in the rear. 
They had no need of a guide, they had all been there 
dozens of times before, and knew every yard of the 
ground. On they went into the shadows, for the day- 
light had gone already. There is no twilight to lead 
the way to night in the south. 

“Well, child?’ George Milward said at last, for 
they had gone on in and out the beautiful halls, 
which looked almost weird in the gathering gloom, 
without speaking. ‘ What are you thinking of? ” 

“Nothing,” she answered, with a start, “only of 
this place and its memories. It always looks so in- 
tensely still and sad.” 

“It always used to remind me of the soft-footed 
silent Moors when I was here before,” he said, and 
they came up with their party, and passed with them 
into the Hall of Ambassadors. 

“I wish I were as old as you,” she said, presently, 
when they were together in one of the balconies, 
looking out upon the city of Granada, and watching 








the lights twinkle one by one, while the darkness 
clung to the great hills above. 

“Why? ” he said, with a start. 

“You must have so much to remember; you have 
seen so much,” she answered. ‘I wish you had 
never been here before.” She was longing for some- 
thing in common with him. 

“So do I, with all my heart and soul,” he said, in 
a low, bitter tone. ‘ When I was here before I was 
alone,” he said, suddenly, “and so intensely miser- 
able.” 

“Did being alone make you so?” 

“No, I was thankful for that.” She did not speak, 
only waited for him to go on, and heard absently the 
sound of voices in the next balcony, and watched the 
dark hills before her, and the thick vegetation be- 
neath her feet, and the trees, the tops of which only 
just reached them. She felt he meant to say more. 
“Tam more thankful still now that I came alone 
then, or I could not have brought you.” She crept 
a little nearer to him, but she did not know it, and 
put her hand out on the rail of the balcony. He 
touched it for a moment, and then drew away. He 
feared lest Annie, who was not ten yards off, should 
see them. 

“Mr. Milward,” said Mrs. Robertson, “I think we 
had better go into that little room where the windows 
look’ out on to the sultana’s garden and the orange- 
trees.” 

“Let us stay here,” Elizabeth pleaded ; “I like to 
look down on the city, and up at the hills.” 

“You had better come with us,’’ Annie said, fol- 
lowing Mrs. Robertson. ‘“ We can see Washington 
Irving’s rooms from there.” But neither Elizabeth 
or Milward answered, and in a few minutes they were 
left alone in the deserted hall. He turned to look at 
her as the sounds of their footsteps died away. She 
was trembling, and he saw it. 

*T was not alone when I left England,” he said. 
“T left it to travel, and never thought to return to 
it. We came to Spain; but I was very ill at Barce- 
lona, and my companion left me.” 

“ What! left you when you were ill, and went 
away alone?” He turned from her before he an- 
swered, and looked up at the window above, out of 
which the brave sultana and her son had escaped 
hundreds of years before, and then he said to him- 
self rather than to her—‘She did not go away 
alone.” 

“She! Was it a woman?’”’ She trembled more 
now, and did not see the first streak of moonlight 
stealing over the dark hills, or only saw it as it 
helped to make up a part of the history of that 
evening, which she was never to forget as long as 
she lived. 

“Yes, and the woman was my wife,” he said, in 
the same low tone. She shivered in the warm night 
air, though she did not move or stir, but when she 
spoke again her voice seemed altogether changed. 
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“Your wife—you should have told me,” she said. 
“Let us go away, they will wonder,” and she turned 
away like a frightened deer, but he stood before her. 

“Not yet, Elizabeth,” he said, gently. ‘She died 


two years ago now; the whole business was a terribly | 


sad one, but I suffered enough.” 

“Was it about her you quarrelled with your 
mother ?” 

“Yes.” She came back into the balcony, and 
waited for him to goon. “She was older than I by 
a few years, and when I first went to the university 
she was wonderfully pretty, and I fell in love with 
her, or thought I did. I was infatuated, and a young 
fool.” 

They were back in their old place in the balcony. 
The twinkling lights of the city were beginning to 
pale in the silvery moonshine, and Elizabeth, looking 
up in his face, saw the lines of care upon it quite 
plainly in the soft light. She was beginning to un- 
derstand how they came there now. 

“Was she a lady?” she asked. 

““No, she was the daughter of a respectable trades- 
man, and she was not a lady.” He waited a minute 
or two, but she did not speak, and he went on. “I 
used to talk to her in her father’s shop, and send her 
presents, and take her out, and when I left I wrote 
to her, and she persuaded me that I ought to marry 
her, and I did. I was a young fool, and knew 
nothing about the world.” 

“Did she love you?” Elizabeth asked, breathlessly. 

“No, never. I think I could have forgiven all 
else. She never loved me, but she wanted to marry, 
because she thought I was rich and foolish. It 
nearly broke my mother’s heart, for she is a stern 
old woman, and loves me dearly, she always did.” 
There was a fond pride in his tone when he spoke of 
his mother, that contrasted strangely with that in 
which he spoke of his wife. ‘And she never forgave 
me while my wife lived, not till the other day, two 
years after she died.” He waited a moment, but still 
Elizabeth did not speak. “My mother was very 
good over it,” he went on, softly; “she always was, 
and offered to receive her.” He seemed to avoid 
giving any name to the woman of whom he was 
speaking. “ And then she saw what she was, though 
she did not tell me, I saw it soon enough for myself. 
We had to leave England; it was the only thing to 
be done; and I tried—I did try, Elizabeth—to make 
the best of it, but it was no use, and at Barcelona 
she left me,” 





“ Did you never see her again ? ” 

“No, never. I tried to find her, but I did not 
succeed. Then she wrote to me for money, and I 
sent it again and again, and then refused more unless 
she came back to England, and went to her friends, 
but she refused, and refused to return to me, and 
then there was a silence; then she wrote for more 
money, because she was ill, and then a Frenchwoman, 
with whom she lived latterly, wrote and told me of 
her death, and I sent directions for her funeral, and 
money for it.” 

“Where did she die?” Elizabeth asked, she did 
not know why. 

“ At Marseilles. I went to see her grave once, but 
she was not buried in her own name, but in that by 
which she was known latterly, so I left the grave 
nameless as [ found it.” 

“‘ Why have you kept it secret all this time?” 

“My mother wished it; she could not bear people 
to know of the disgrace my folly brought on the 
family. I suffered enough for it, God knows!” he 
added. “ 1t ruined the best years of my life!” 

Then a long silence fell between them, and Eliza- 
beth, looking out, felt that the moonlight had found 
her an older woman than the darkness left her. 

‘Let us go to the others,” she said, sadly. They 
turned, and she nearly slipped as she moved away. 

“Give me your hand,” he said, and guided her 
through the hall. “Elizabeth, do you understand,” 
he asked, ‘‘ and are you angry ?” 

“No,” she said, simply. 

“I wonder if you know what you have been to me 
all these three years, my poor little child with the 
sad face.” 

“ Don’t call me child any more, I am not one now,” 
she said. Then they went on through the Court of 
Lions, and heard the voices of their friends. 

“There is something else I want to ask you. You 
know what it is, Elizabeth. But I won’t ask you to- 
night.” 

“No, not to-night,” she pleaded. She knew what 
it was he meant to ask her, but she felt no thrill of 
happiness as she would have done two hours before; 
only that she could not bear it to-night. 

“T’ll ask you to-morrow, shall I?” 

“Yes,” she said, sadly, “to-morrow, in the sun- 
shine.” And they joined the others. She did not 
know how long it would be before they would see the 
sunshine again together. 

(To be continued). 
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WESTMINSTER 


SERMONS. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.B.S., CANON OF WESTMINSTER; RECTOR OF ST, MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 
THE TRAINING OF THE SPIRITUAL TASTE—MANNA, 


“‘ Wherefore have ye brought us up out of Egypt to die in the wilderness ? for there is no bread, neither is there any water ; 
and our soul loatheth this light bread.””-—Nums., xxi. 5. 


Ui O all of us constantly a choice is offered: 
a choice of many names, but of one 
significance; a choice which may be 

yee described variously, but which is 
fundanenaily the same. It is the choice between 
law and license; between pleasure and duty; be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit; between God and 
Satan; between worldly life and heavenly hope; 
between intemperate sensualism and sober chas- 
tity; between the lsve of self extended into 
forgetfulness of God, and the love of God victorious 
in the forgetfulness of self; between something 
which is near and seems sweet, but which in our 
heart of hearts we know to be fatal and ruinous, 
and something which is far off and hard, but 
which in our inmost hearts we acknowledge to be 
noble and divine. In some form or other, great or 
small, this choice comes daily, and almost hourly, 
to all of us; daily, and almost hourly, we have to 
appeal to great principles to support us in the 
performance of little duties, or stimulate us to the 
resistance of small temptations. 

2. But sometimes the choice comes to us in life 
in a concentrated, in almost a final, form. The 
supreme hour, the distinct crisis, comes to us, at 
which we must definitely and consciously turn 
either to the right hand or to the left; must choose 
our path and all the destinies to which it leads; 
must no longer halt between God and Baal; must 
decide for ourselves between the God of our fathers 
and the strange gods of those among whom we 
dwell. It comes to all, it comes at any period of 
life; but perhaps in this deliberate form it comes 
mostly in youth. The boy at school has to make 
up his mind whether he will attach himself to bad 
companions and to forbidden pleasures, or fling 
them off with all the strength of his soul, and all 
the aid which he can win from prayer. The young 
woman has to decide between dress, self-assertion, 
the acceptance of flattery, theassertion of a spurious 
independence, the listening to the serpent tempter, 
the long gaze on the forbidden fruit; or,on the other 
hand, modesty, readiness to be guided, respect for 
the warnings of experience, the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
price. The young man has to decide between idle- 
ness, self-indulgence, worldliness, looseness of prin- 
ciple, abandonment of religious belief, indifference 
to prayer, disrespect for authority; and, on the 
other side, plain living, high thinking, modesty of 
demeanour, humility in his estimate of self, respect 
for elders, stern purity, awful reverence for the 








moral law of God. The youth of the poorer classes 
has te make his mind whether he shall be a lounger 
at the tavern, or a worshipper in the church; 
whether he will sternly and manfully, as an inex- 
orable sacrifice required of him, resist the unlawful 
indulgence of his lower nature, or, freely flinging 
the reins to his evil passions, will go like an ox to 
the slaughter, till a dart strike through his liver, 
and he die. In these, and in many ways, con- 
tinually, and at some one moment more or less 
consciously and decidedly, at some one moment 
when the destiny of the immortal soul hangs in 
balance, the choice comes, has come to us all. 

3. But though the choice is in any case infinitely 
momentous, it is not necessarily final. There is, 
indeed, in human lives a law of habit, a law of con- 
tinuity, which ever tends to make it final; since, 
indeed, even the choice itself depends on all that 
has gone before it, and the present decision is 
swayed magnetically by all the past, and the 
shadow must have been creeping on the dial-plate 
before its black line marks the hour, and the clock 
must have accomplished its thousands upon thou- 
sands of tiny tickings before the great hammer- 
stroke can clash out that it is noon. And so, even 
when the choice has been made, when the soul is 
definitely on the side of Satan or of God, yet, so 
precious isthe human soul, that even then the powers 
that cherish or would destroy it—the powers that 
make it the Armageddon field of their mighty battle 
—do not at once and for ever leave it quite utterly 
alone. If it be going in the right path, yet, out of 
the thickets beside that path there are lion-eyes 
which glare upon it, and now and then a faint hiss, 
and new and then a glitter, anda rustle in the dead 
and fallen leaves, show that temptation still is 
near. Even to the good man there are reminis- 
cences, it may be, of some sinful or some wavering 
past, throbbings of healed wounds, terrible recur- 
rences of old temptations. Thus, the reclaimed 
drunkard will tell us how the smell, or sight, or 
sudden offering of the intoxicating draught floods 
his senses with inevitable force, flushes his old 
weakness with a paroxysm and madness of over- 
mastering desire. It is thus that St. Jerome tells 
us how, after years of self-denying hardness and 
mortification in his rocky cell at Bethlehem, his 
imagination was sometimes haunted by the beauties 
of pagan Rome, till his hand grasped the stone with 
which he was wont to beat his breast. And if the 
good are thus sometimes tempted to be backsliders 
into the path of evil, so, thank God, it is only ai 
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the meridian of evil, only in the very flush and | habit to the dull routine of a useless and soul- 


heyday of blind wilfulness and deaf perversity, 
that the sinner is suffered to follow his path un- 
vexed. When the sin is first dallied with, and 
re-awakening conscience has dispelled the sorcery 
of its seeming sweetness; and again, long after- 
wards, when the very possibflity of pleasure has 
long since palled, and sin has assumed the tor- 
turing scourge of punishment ; then, too, the furies, 
taking their seats upon the midnight pillow, would 
fain even terrify us into that strong effort which 
alone can crush habitual temptation; and thus, 
both when we tamper timidly with our first ex- 
periences of crime, and when sin, the child of lust, 
has become in time the mother of death, at both 
these epochs in the life of wickedness, 
** The powers that tend the soul, 

To snatch it from the death that cannot die, 

And save it even in extremes, begin 

To vex and plague us,” 
and God strives to deliver us, were it even so as 
by fire. And so the battle between good and evil, 
the struggle whether our soul shall belong to God 
or to Satan, goes on, even until we die. 

Now, the Israelites, of whom the chapter before 
us speaks, had long ago made their choice, and, by 
God’s grace, chosen right. They had been in the 
land of Egypt, the house of bondage. Coarse 
plenty, ignoble servitude, the starving of every 
noble impulse, the pampering of every bodily de- 
sire, the death of the soul amidst the comforts of 
the body—this had been their too common lot. 
Fish, and melons, and leeks, and cucumbers, and 
garlic,and the rich water of the Nile—thesethey had 
enjoyed in plenty ; and could marry, and bring up 
a low race of ignoble slaves; but with these boons, 
if boons they were, they had the scorn of godless 
conquerors, the making of bricks for the pyramid, 
the lash of the task-master as they plodded through 
the mechanical dulltask. Someof you may have seen 
the picture in which a great modern painter has 
painted them, harnessed in long dusky teams to the 
truck on which towers one of the huge monolithic 
statues—a Sesostris or a Rameses—to be in the 
avenue of some vast idol-shrine; and their maidens 
beating the timbrel, and singing the songs of their 
great shepherd fathers, while they cower under the 
curse, or wince under the flickering thongs, swel- 
tering with their brute-like burdens under the 
noonday sun. Under different outward conditions, 
it is the type of myriads of lives now. Myriads in 
this great city—many, it may be, of you who hear 
me—are at this moment in the land of Egypt, and 
in the house of bondage ; having plenty to eat and 
drink and live upon, able to gratify every sense and 





sate every passion, but yet slaves—slaves of society, 
slaves of self, slaves of Satan, slaves of their own 
worst passions, slaves of their own poorest and | 
meanest impulses, fettered by invisible chains of ' 


destroying life. ‘“Issachar is an ass, crouching 
between two burdens; and he saw that rest was 
good, and the land that it was pleasant, and he 
bowed his shoulders to the yoke.” Alas, it might 
be the true motto of many a life! 

4, And from this base, low life of serfdom and glut- 
tony, one man awoke the Israelites. At first they 
misunderstood, rejected, vilified him, cried out to be 
let alone, and that he was making their lives worse, 
not better, than before. Such ever is the spasm of 
deliverance. It is the demoniacs crying out, “ Let 
us alone; art thou come to torment us before the 
time?” It is the scream of the wounded animal 
as the shepherd tears it out of the lion’s mouth. 
The hereditary bondsman is ever reluctant to the 
effort which alone can secure his deliverance. 
The grey-headed prisoner is ever too miserable 
and downhearted to step out of his familiar dark- 
ness into the aching light. But at last God’s 
breath breathed upon these slain, and they began 
to live. The voice of Moses reached, and roused 
them; he thrilled them with the electric shock of 
liberty; he flashed in upon their dead souls the 
heavenly light of aspiration. He called so loud 
that all the hollow deep of hell resounded— 

** Princes, potentates . .. . 
Warriors the flower of heaven, once yours, now lost— 
Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen.” 

5. So, making their brave choice, the children 
of Israel left the land of Egypt, the house of bond- 
age, and went forth into the barren wilderness. 
It was a harder life, but a life, oh how far more 
noble! There was no garlic or leeks, but they 
were free; no fattening in fleshly comfort, but the 
great winds of God could now blow on the uplifted 
foreheads of men who were no longer slaves; no 
sensual delights, and many heavy toils; but 

“* When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Forth from the house of bondage came, 
Their Father, God, before them moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame. 

By day along the astonished lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night Arabia’s crimson sands 
Returned the fiery column's glow.” 

The type of it all was this—there were no flesh- 
pots, but there was manna; so man did eat angel’s 
food, for he sent them meat enough. 

6. And what a difference between the two kinds 
of food! Not the coarse, steaming messes, reeking 
and rich, meet for the sensual and full-fed slave, 
but a honey-dew which lay on the ground, small, 
white, glistering, exquisite, delicate as the food of 
heaven, but evanescent as moruing tears. And in 
the first flush of freedom, in the purple dawn of 
enthusiasm, it was delightful, it was ennobling, to 
gather and to feed upon these pearls of the morn- 
ing—contenting the free, fresh life with the suste- 
nance that filled without repletion, which sated the 
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hunger, but did not gorge it, which maintained 
the health without maddening the senses, which 
renewed the body, but did not encarnalise the 
soul. And they had made their choice, and they 
were glad like men. 

7. But, then, as they plodded along the barren 
wastes—like the dead levels of middle life—came to 
them the temptations and the reactions of which I 
have spoken, and the necessity of renewing their 
choice, and not being discontented with it, and 
abiding by it, and not repenting it. 

The gross spell and baleful sorcery of Egypt 
returned, like a wave of mud, over the souls which 
God had freed. What though for them were the 
pillars of cloud and fire, what though they 
had heard at Sinai, in intelligible thunders, the 
voice of God? what had they to eat but this poor 
round, honeyed, dewy, insipid thing, which might 
be all very well as the food of angels, but was not 
enough for men with the red tide pulsing through 
their veins? The spirit of the slave remained in 
them, the reek of Egypt's fleshpots seemed to float 
back to their nostrils; they loathed the light 
bread, they sighed for the onions, and the garlic, 
and the rich water, and fat, sluggish fields. It was 
not the first time. They had done so once before, 
and God had rained quails thick upon them, and 
sent with it the punishment of gluttony, foul pesti- 
lence, and they, with their hearts’ desire granted, 
and, withal, leanness in their bones, had sunk into 
Kibroth-Hattaavah, the graves of lust. There 
were no quails for them now—they needed at once 
a gentler and a sterner lesson: gentler, because 
God’s most dread punishment is to grant the 
prayer of sin; sterner, because the punishment 
seemed to come without even the semblance of the 
poor fruition. My brethren, believe me, God is 
most kind, and least angry, when he punishes the 
sin without granting its petition. God sent fiery 
serpents among them. They were stung, they 
were bitten, they were agonised. Only by lifting 
their eyes to the brazen serpent which Moses lifted 
ap in the wilderness could they be saved. They 
were troubled only that they might be admonished, 
and “ he that turned himself to that sign of salva- 
tion was not saved by the thing that he saw, but 
by Thee that art the Saviour of all.” 

Has not this sketch taught its own lessons? 
If it have not, I despair of teaching them, and 
having only a short space left, I will not be 
entangled in all the vast subjects which these 
thoughts open. But the one special lesson which 
I want to bring home to you is the training 
of the spiritual sense—the danger to the table of 
the Lord from the table of devils, the guilt of 
dallying with old temptations, the peril of furtive 
glances towards the doomed, forsaken city. For 
each of us is what he strives to be, and becomes 
what he desires. “The full soul,” says Solomon, 





“loatheth the honeycomb; to the hungry soul 
every bitter thing is sweet.” So, if our soul be 
full of God’s sustenance, we shall loathe the cloying 
and sickening honey of lust and worldliness, but if 
our souls encourage the reviving hunger for the 
fleshpots of Egypt, no garbage will come to them 
amiss. When God’s children hunger for righteous- 
ness, he impearls for them the ground with the 
manna dews of heaven; but when they lust for 
quails their food breeds plague, and is loathsome 
unto them, and fiery serpents sting the diseased 
appetite, and at last the gorged prodigal craves, 
and craves vainly, for the husks of swine. 

For instance: God fills the world with water. 
The great sea rolls its pure fresh waves of violet, 
and the tropic sun evaporates them, and they are 
distilled in the sweet laboratory of the air, and the 
wings ef the wind winnow them free from all 
impurity amid the soft clouds of heaven, and they 
steal down in dew and in silver rain, and hang like 
diamonds on the grass, and gladden the green 
leaves, and slide softly into the bosom of the rose, 
and are filtered through the pure soils of the earth, 
and so spring up again in crystal fountains, and 
gurgle in fairy water-brooks, and linger in glassy 
pools, and bubbling through the mountain turf, 
become the rivulets and the rivers, and are the 
sweet, wholesome, natural drink of man and beast, 
and we thank God for these springs of health, and 
disease drinks and sleeps. Now, to the simple, na- 
tural, noble taste this is enough; it delights in this 
pure diamond of God. But man has distilled in his 
laboratories a fiery, flaming spirit, and what sweet- 
ness is there in water to the coarsened palate, the 
inflamed thirst, the parched tongue, the vitiated 
taste, the depraved craving of the drunkard? how 
can that which is sweet, and simple, and natural, 
contend with the brutifying attraction of oily, 
maddening, scorching drams, which poison and 
degrade as they run through the throbbing veins 
in liquid fire, burning up a man’s vitals, blighting 
his powers, blasting his happiness, degrading him, 
and his mind, and his manhood, and his wretched 
wife, and his more wretched children after him, 
and biting at last like a fiery serpent with agony 
in its incessant sting? The taste for spiritual 
things—for the things of God—is like that pure, 
cool, delicious, wholesome, but unmaddening, un- 
seducing water; the drink of Egypt—the drink of 
the house of bondage, the drink of the drunkard, 
and the madman, and the sensualist—is like that 
dissolved spirit of evil, which is ruin, and sickness, 
and disease, and death. 

II. Again, the honest life, the life which scorns 
unjust gains, which hates the false balance and 
the deceitful weights, the life of the tradesman or 
the professional man who will not make haste to 
be rich, who will suffer no shoddy, no cheating, 
no adulteration, no double prices, no scamped 
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thoroughness. Its gains are steady perhaps, and aspiration beat pure and evenly amid these fierce 


slow and moderate. But when a man sees his 
unscrupulous neighbour apparently prospering by 
fraud, getting rich by rapid dishonesty, gaining by 
gambling speculations, puffing himself into quack 
notoriety, is it not woe to him if the manna of 
honesty begins to pall, and to grow insipid to his 
taste, if he begins to sigh for the fleshpots of Egypt 
rather than the manna of God? for the dross and 
refuse of base earthly success rather than the pure, 
wholesome righteousness ofjustand honourable toil? 

III. Once more: the life of duty, of simple alle- 
giance to the law of God, of self-restraint for His 
sake, of passions suppressed because they may not 
be lawfully indulged, and so springing up in new 
forms, in the strength of glorious enthusiasm or 
manly usefulness, the life which makes the moral 
being its prime care—this is manna. But if the 
youth tire of this, suffer it to pall upon him, 
murmur at it, revert in memory to conquered 
temptations, linger in wilful imagination on for- 
bidden sins, look back from the plough, become 
first morose, sullen, discontented, then weak and 
wavering, and so slide subtly into the treason of 
idleness, and from this into wandering desires, and 
from wandering desires into guilty pleasures, and 
from guilty pleasures into godlessness and death— 
oh, how can the taste of the manna survive the reek | 
of these Egyptian fulnesses? how can the violets | 
of purity and humility bloom and shed their fra- | 
grance under the coarse, foul upas tree of sensual | 
passions? how can the delicate pulses of spiritual | 





and frightful fever-beats of the carnal life P 

And in all these cases God in His mercy sends 
fiery serpents, to avenge in His children His for- 
gotten, His violated laws; from the serpent’s egg 
of evil longings comes forth the cockatrice, and its 
seed is a fiery flying serpent. The backslider 
seeks in vain for rest and peace. It is as though 
a man were flying from a bear and a lion met him, 
or went into a room, and leaned against a wall, and 
a serpent bit him. Oh, my brethren, let God’s 
manna be dear to you, beware how it pall upon 
you, beware how you grow weary of well-doing, 
and discontented with the gifts and ordinances of 
God. Oh, may God help us all to cultivate all 
sweet, and wholesome, and spiritual tastes! 
Beware, and, above all, young men and young 
women who hear me, beware how you suffer such 
taste—the taste for honesty, which is the salt of 
society, for purity, which is the river of life, for 
holiness, which is the manna of God—to be 
scorched and coarsened out of you by the fierce 
and brutalising pulsations of sensuality and greed. 
If you do get to loathe the holy life—the manna of 
God—be sure that God has many a fiery serpent 
left in this wilderness for you; and oh, if you have 
indeed, if you have already been bitten by that 
fiery serpent wherewith he punishes for sin, 
remember that, “as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so the Son of Man was lifted 
up, that whoseever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
SOLOMON AGAIN. 
s the day succeeded the wearisome 
night at the mill confusion and 
anxiety increased with the 
hours. Mark did not return, 
" and Levi was also discovered to be 
missing. Light began to shine 
: painfully into Mr. Gay’s hood- | 
winked eyes. He called his men together, | 
and asked if any of them knew the reason 
of Levi’s disappearance, but although one or two 
of his confidants suspected that it was connected | 
with Mark’s, they were not in the actual secret. 
Levi had been the only one employed to aid in 
Dangerfield’s escape. Then Mr. Gay went down to 
Beachton to ask Job Tuck if he knew what had 
become of his brother, but Job was not at home. 
Jerusha had more than she could do to quiet Janey, | 
who persisted in believing that Mark was shot by the ! 
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; Preventive men in trying to save Dangerfield. Her 


mind, never very strong, seemed turned by this idea, 
and Jerusha assured her in vain that if such an event 
had occurred they must have heard of it long before. 
Jerusha’s fears were, however, increased by Firman’s 
failure to return, according to his promise. Any pro- 
mise was sacred to her, and she prayed that Firman, 
in whom she had a perfect womanly faith, might not 
be guilty of a breach ef his. But she remembered 
he had said he would see them again if possible, and 
it might not have been possible. 

Rumours that there was something amiss at the 
mill reached Miss Martha, and she appeared in the 
course of the morning. Jerusha was with Janey, 
who would not leave The Bluffs, because, she said, 


| Mark would come there first; so Miss Martha went 


there at Tilly’s instigation. As to Tilly, she was 


| nearly as much beside herself as Janey, for Levi was 


to her as “bright and particular a star” as Mark 
was to Janey. The romance of daily life is as strange, 
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if less sentimental, in the peasant as in the peer. 
Indeed, Tilly appeared to observant Jerusha to have 
even a greater weight on her mind than Janey; 
but then, to be sure, it was a stolider, stiffer mind 
to bear it. 

“ What’s all this about ? ” exclaimed Miss Martha, 
as she entered the kitchen where Jerusha and Janey 
were. ‘ What are you doing there, Janey ?” 

“Tam making a skimmer-cake for Mark, against 
he comes back. He is very fond of skimmer-cake,” 
replied Janey, who was standing over the fire with a 
ladle, or skimmer, in her hand. 

Jerusha had improvised this occupation for her, 
and she occasionally glanced encouragingly into the 
boiler, where the flat cake reposed. But she oftener 
glanced anxiously at Janey, who looked but half 
awake in her dreamy doubtfulness concerning Mark. 

“Mighty useful, Janey! But where is Mark?” 
asked Miss Martha. 

Jerusha was about to reply by a half statement, 
when Mr. Gay came in, and answered the question 
by telling the whole truth. His manner was sin- 
gularly quiet and severe. 

“Too much secresy already. What is your 
opinion?” he said, glancing sharply at Miss Martha, 
as he ended. 

«I’m afraid Cap’en Dangerfield has led Mark into 
a bit of smuggling; and not so much harm after 
all,” she said, her conscience pricking her sharply. 

“Not so much harm to break the law o’ the 
land!” repeated Mr. Gay, deliberately. ‘If he has 
done it he shall pay for it, or I will, which is much the 
same. I’ve spoilt the lad, and we must suffer for 
it—both of us, the fault being mine.” 

Jerusha laid her hand on her father’s shoulder, 
and Janey began to cry. 

* Pack o’ nonsense! Smuggling isn’t what it was 
inmy young days. Dangerfield ’s sharp enough, and 
sure to get off, and Mark with him. Mow Janey, 
[ll have no more whining. Why, Mark hasn’t 
committed murder, girl! What if he helped to 
bring you over your silk gown? He ae 

“T shall never, never wear it again, aunt,” sobbed 
Janey. 

“Then I beg youll return it to me, and I ’ll give 
it to somebody else. Now I’m sure that skimmer- 
cake is done, and you are to come with me. Well 
goand look after Mark at Sandport, where Dandy 
and I are going instanter. Now, look sharp, and put 
your bonnet on.” 

“Do you think Mark is at Sandport, aunt?” 
asked Janey, brightening. 

“Where else should he be? Make haste, or we 
may miss him, and who knows where he may go 
next?” 

Janey turned round with a bewildered look, but a 
gleam of hope shone in her eyes, while her natural 
obedience made her hesitate. 

“Take her up-stairs, Rushy,’’ continued Miss 











Martha. “Why, youas look as if you had been 
hanged.” 

Seeing that there was wisdom in Miss Martha’s plan, 
Jerusha gently prevailed on Janey to accede to it, 
and while they were out of the room, Miss Martha 
said that she had always thougkt Janey half-witted, 
and now she was sure of it, 

“Thad my reasons for my opposition, Martin Gay, 
though you all thought me a spiteful old maid,” 
she said. “ But I’m not going to let Rushy bear the 
brunt of everything, so I shall try to keep her till 
Mark comes back.” 

“He may not come back at all,’ said Mr. Gay, 
gravely. 

* Fiddlededee! Bad pence are sure to turn up. 
All the same, Martin Gay, I’m uncommon fond 
of Mark, Why, here’s Solomon Hasluck, as sure as 
I’m alive!” 

As Miss Martha spoke Mr. Hasluck appeared, 
ushered in by Tilly. Rushy and Janey returned at 
the same moment, the latter comparatively brisk. 

“Ah, cousin Solomon!” she exclaimed. “Come 
into my drawing-room! This is only the kitchen.” 

“Not mad yet!” muttered Miss Martha. “ Why, 
Solomon, you look more serious than usual, and 
that’s not needful.” 

“These are serious times, aunt Martha. How do 
you do, cousin Martin? How do you do, Jerusha? 
How do you do, Jane? Where is Mark ?” 

“We shall bring him back to answer for himself 
by the time you have said, ‘ How do you do, Mark.’ 
Come along, Janey,” said Miss Martha, and she was 
rewarded by an involuntary laugh from Rushy. 

When they were gone Mr, Gay led the way to the 
mill, where he and Solomon had a private interview, 
at the request of the latter. As Mary had returned 
from Muchsandy, Jerusha had a little time for privacy 
also; the first breathing space she had enjoyed since 
her engagement with Firman. She upbraided herself 
because he was always uppermost in her thoughts, in 
spite of her anxiety about Mark. It was a day she 
loved, and she walked round by the mill-dam in the 
hope of ridding herself of the oppression she felt on 
her brain, caused by a sleepless night, and trouble. 
Father Frost had laid his chains on the mantle of 
snow which still shrouded the earth; and Jerusha’s 
little world lay white, sparkling, still, and cold, be- 
neath the sun and sky. She thought she had never 
seen anything so beautiful. The 
silent, for a wonder, for the pond was frozen, and 
long icicles hung where the water usually dripped. 
The swans came out of their house to greet her, al- 
most as white as the snow; and the only bit of colour 
in the crystal landscape was on her cheeks—rosy still, 
in spite of weariness. Her elastic spirits sprung up 
beneath the exhilarating touch of Nature, and she 
wondered, in her guileless youth, how man could sin 


mill-wheel was 


where she was so passing fair. 
Very different theughts occupied the miller and 
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Mr. Hasluck within the snow-clad dwelling. ‘They 
were sitting by the large hall fire, engaged in 
troubled if not angry discourse. Solomon had 
come to see Mark concerning his loans and in- 
terest, having heard of the capture of the Sea 
Serpent; and, hearing from Tilly that Mark had 
been absent all night, he had resolved to apprise 
Mr. Gay of his son’s liabilities to him. He had 
done so in his usual precise and solemn manner, 
little imagining the effect of his communication, 
since Mr. Gay had sat speechless and apparently 
indifferent while he made it. Solomon had taken 
out his voluminous pocket-book, which contained his 
bills and receipts, and was about to unfold them in 


confirmation of his statement, when the miller | 
started up, laid his clenched fist on the table, and | 
exclaimed with trembling, husky voice, and empha- | 


sising each pronoun, “ You have encouraged my 
boy in smuggling practices! You have helped him 
to disobey the laws of God and man! Yow have 
lent him money to cheat his own father! 


daughter! You sa 

“Yes, and I am resolved to make Jerusha my wife 
at once,” interrupted Solomon, speaking with his 
customary sententiousness. “ ‘Then let by-gones be 
by-gones, and we can arrange money matters in 
what it is my intention to settle upon her.” 

Solomon, in his obtuse self-importance, did not see 
the indignant flash in the miller’s eyes, nor the 
satirical smile that moved his lips; had he seen he 
would not have understood them. He sat upright, 
lank, tall, immovable, pocket-book in hand, while 
Mr. Gay walked across the room as if to stay his 
temper. Jerusha passed the window, and he beckoned 
her in. She understood his face at a glance. 

“ Be my witness, Rushy,” he said, having recovered 
his usual voice and manner. “I will pay Solomon 
Hasluck to the uttermost farthing what he has 
against Mark—be it hundreds or thousands—if I 
have to sell the mill for it. Nobody shall say that 
cither Martin or Mark Gay owes any man a penny 
while there is a penny to pay it. But I little thought 
that the man to whom I would have given my 
daughter in marriage, had she loved him, was no 
better than a Jew money-lender, who took advantage 
of reckless, thoughtless youth to get good interest for 
his savings. But that was my fault—mine, I in- 
dulged the lad, spared the rod, spoilt the child, and 
am like to be a second Eli, God forgive me! But, 
oh ! may He spare his life, that we may both repent 
‘before we go hence and be no more seen.’ ” 

“ Oh, father! dear father!” exclaimed Rushy, 
clinging to him, 

“ Martin Gay, Iam no Jew money-lender,” said Solo- 
mon, offended, comprehending only what concerned 
himself. “TI only took five per cent., a fair interest, 
which has been regularly paid till lately. And now, 
Jerusha, be my wife, and we’ll say quits.” 





You, | 
Solomon Hasluck, who would be courting wy only | 


“Thank you, cousin Solomon,” replied Rushy, her 
sense of humour overcoming her emotion, so that 
she could not resist making him a little curtsey. 

‘*Mark said he thought you were coming round, 
my dear,” returned the admiring but obtuse lover, 
“Cousin Martin, let ’s shake hands upon it.” 

The miller groaned, and Jerusha recovered her 
gravity and dignity. 

“Ts this a time to think of ‘ marrying and giving 
in marriage,’ when an only son is in peril of life and 
ruin?” asked Mr. Gay. 

“If Mark encouraged you to this belief, I am 
sorry,” said Rushy. ‘“‘He must have had his own 
I cannot marry you, cousin Solomon, and 
In the first place I 
*? she hesi- 





| reasons. 


father can tell you the reason. 
do not love you, and in the second 
tated, 

| ‘She is engaged to be married to another, with my 
| consent,” supplied her father. ‘ Now, Solomon Has- 
| luck, add up your account, and let me settle it at 
once, You’ve paid pretty dearly already for dab- 
bling with smugglers unbeknown to yourself; you 
shall be no loser by those you guessed at.” 

But Solomon’s pocket-book and bills had dropped 
from his hand, and he was gazing on Jerusha, who was 
standing by her father. An ominous frown had over- 
spread his face, and she was almost frightened at its 
stern anger. She had not believed him capable of 
so much feeling. She could not understand that 
when the desire of a life is snatched from a man, 
however selfish, stolid, phlegmatic he may have 
appeared hitherto, his soul is, as it were, roused te 
unnatural passion, and the individual self is replaced 
by a demon. 

“« Engaged — to—be —married—to—another!”’ re- 
peated Solomon Hasluck, after a pause, his eyes still 
fixed on Jerusha. “ Is—that—true—Jerusha ?”’ 

“Yes. Iam sorry to give you pain, cousin Solo- 
mon,” she answered, timidly, her warm heart re- 
lenting. 

“'Then he shall never have you!” he exclaimed, 
and, rising suddeuly, he passed her py with a rough 
push, and left the room. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
TILLY'S JEALOUS WATCHES, 
Wuen Solomon disappeared Mr. Gay deliberately 
took up the pocket-book and papers he had left 
behind. 

“ Bear witness that I do not open his book, Rushy,” 
he said, sternly. ‘The bills, he told me, are what 
Mark and his seducer owe him.” 

The miller spread the half-open papers on the 
table before him, while his daughter looked over his 
shoulder. They fourd that Mark and Dangerfield 
were debtors to Solomon Hasluck for nearly a 
thousand pounds. 

“He must have been blind, or mad, to lend it; 
still, there is the Grange, and—and—the mill,” said 
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Mr. Gay, with a groan, while Jerusha put her arm 
round his neck. 

He took up the papers, and went to his bureau, she 
following. Seating himself, he drew up a business- 
like account of the different loans, and wrote a cheque 
for the amount. 

“Thee wouldst rather be out of debt than have a 
queen’s dower, eh, my Rushy?” he asked, looking 
at her. 

“Certainly, father; but are you not hasty?” she 
replied, 

“* Jealous again, my lass ?” he said, with a pained 
accent. 

“Oh, father, how can you suspect me?” she an- 
swered, smothering her prudential feelings in sorrow. 

“T shall follow him, and have done with this. God 
preserve us from worse!” said Mr. Gay, carefully 
enclosing pocket-book, bills, and cheque in an en- 
velope, placing them in his pocket, and hastening to 
his stable. 

He was scarcely gone when Tilly brought her 
mistress a letter. The bold, clear direction made 
Rushy’s heart beat. She felt sure it was Firman’s, 
though she had never before seen his handwriting. 

“This Preventer as brought ’un, Miss Rushy, told 
I as they’ve took up Levi for a smuggler,” said 
Tilly, covering her face with her apron, and begin- 
ning to cry. 

“Nonsense, Tilly; impossible! Just go while I 
read my letter, and then come back again,” 

“ Hem be a waiting for a answer,” said Tilly, sob- 
bing, as she left the room. 

Jerusha sat down at her father’s bureau to read 
and reply to her first love-letter. She was, perhaps, 
a little disappointed because it was so brief. It had 
been written and despatched by purpose messenger 
in the hurry of important business. Still the dedi- 
cation and conclusion were all she could desire. 

She soon forgot them, however, in the contents. 
Firman began, without circumlocution, by telling 
her that he believed her brother was safe on ship- 
board somewhere or other with Dangerfield, and that 
no alarm need be felt on his account. Then he said 
that his return the previous night had been prevented 
by unexpected work; and finally he informed her 
that one of her father’s men was taken up on sus- 
picion of smuggling. He begged her to tell her 
father this privately and cautiously, and to burn his 
letter. Burn her first love-letter! Poor Rushy! She 
obeyed, however; it must be confessed with some 
irritation, and stood to watch the sparks fly up the 
chimney. “There goes the parson, there the clerk,” 
she muttered, as the last two vanished, leaving only 
the burnt embers of her letter. “These will tell no 
tales,” she added, rescuing the blackened remains, 
and carefully placing them between two leaves of 
white paper. ‘How foolish I am; but there is 
nothing to answer. I couldn’t write that sort of 
letter to him !” 





Tilly was regaling the coastguardsman in the 
kitchen, when Rushy called her to say there was no 
answer. 

While this scene was passing Mr. Gay had saddled 
his best horse, and given some necessary orders, pre- 
paratory to following Solomon Hasluck. He came 
in to see Jerusha before he went. He found her 
standing where Tilly had left her, and looking sadly 
perplexed. She told him of Firman’s letter and its 
contents, trembling for the result of her communi- 
cation. 

“Levi taken up for smuggling!” exclaimed he, 
sternly. ‘The plot thickens. Mark in hiding with 
his colleague; my man in league with smugglers ; 
my own cousin helping them on; and the fault mine 
—mine! for being a blind parent, unable to restrain 
a wandering son!” 

“No, no, dear father. The fault lies at Captain 
Dangerfield’s door,’ cried Jerusha, eagerly. It is 
he, not Mark, who has led Levi astray; he, not you, 
who have been the cause of brother’s wrong-doings, 
whatever they may be.” 

“If only I knew them all, and had something 
certain to work upon, I should be more content,” 
said Mr. Gay. “It is evident from Solomon’s bills 
that Mark is a smuggler. It must be known. It 
shall be known. His best chance of reformation is 
to be stopped in his career by his own misdeeds. I 
have helped him on long enough by over in- 
dulgence ; I will now give him a better lift by, may- 
be, over severity. If you have more to tell, Jerusha, 
and I see that you have, let me hear it, that I may 
no longer work in the dark. Our Father in heaven 
sees all, and punishes His children for their sins in 
His enduring light; let me do likewise, and bring 
my boy’s deeds to judgment. Speak, my girl, if 
you have aught to tell, I command you.” 

The miller sat down in the bee-hive chair, and cast 
a piercing look at Jerusha, She was awed by his 
unusual severity. She knelt down by his side, and 
took his cold hand in hers. 

“Father, if we are all ruined, the fault is not 
Mark’s, but Captain Dangerfield’s,” she said. 

“Better ruin than deceit. Whatever is hidden 
must be known. Your harbouring him—though I 
should have done the same—has come to light. So 
must all besides. If not now, hereafter. Every dark 
deed will be made manifest at the judgment, and 
punished if unrepented of. If Mark has sinned against 
God and the laws, give him a chance of repentance 
here before that awful day.”’ 

Jerusha, thus adjured, and trembling much, told 
her father of the strange sounds and the crackling 
of ice on the pond which she had heard in the early 
morning, As she proceeded her father withdrew his 
hand from hers, covered his face, and leant back. 
He was forcibly restraining the groans that arose in 
his breast as his son’s dishonour became clear to him. 

« And the lad knew of this! ” he muttered. 
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“No, father, I am sure he did not,” said Jerusha. 
“‘He was away when I heard sounds as of something 
cast into the mill-pond, and Levi pretended to be 


clearing the dairy-house, Thereis a strange mystery | 


somewhere.” 

“Tt shall not be my fault if it is not cleared. I 
shall take counsel at once with Licutenant Firman, 
and make all this known to him. I don’t believe 
they would dare to hide near here. But we will see 
into it with the sanction of the law. My horse is 
ready, and I will ride to Sandport at once. May-be 
Solomon has gone that way, and I shall overtake 
him and settle with him—the mean-spirited = 
but no. The Lord forgive me for being about to 
miscall my neighbour when my own son is a greater 





| misdoer! Have you a line or a message for—for 
your lover, my Rushy? He is honest and straight- 
| forward, at least, but you must make up your mind to 
lose him, my lass, if we are convicted of smuggling. 
| Smuggling! A lieutenant in the coast-guard would 
scarcely care to wed a smuggler’s sister. God help 
| thee, my darling !” 
“Father! father! What do you mean?” cried 
| Jerusha. 
But the miller only hastened back to his stable, 
| and mounted his horse. She ran after him to see 
| him off, then, like poor Tilly, overcome by a sudden 
fear, she returned to her fireside, crouched down upon 
| the hearth, and burst into tears. 
(To be continued.) 








SCRIPTURE ADDRESSES FOR CHILDREN’S SERVICES IN CHURCH 
OR SCHOOL.—XYV. 


Behold, He cometh.” —REVELATION i. 7. 


NTRODUCTION. If the Queen sent a 
message that she would shortly visit our 


parations; the houses would be decorated 
with flags, &c.; all would anxiously look 
for her coming, and try to make her wel- 
come. At one of the places in India 


visited by the Prince of Wales last year, many thou- | 


sands of children were assembled to welcome him, 
and we know gave him much pleasure. You would 
all gladly assist in such preparations. There is in 
our text (Rev. i. 7) an announcement of the coming 
of a great king, “the King of Kings,” to visit us, 
Are we ready for this visit? Should we welcome 
Him if He came to-day? Who is this King? In 
text read He was “ pierced” by some of those who 
shall see Him. Who then must He be? King 


Jesus, He who blessed the little children when on } 
earth, who died to save us from our sins. He as- | 
cended into heaven, you remember, forty days after | 


His resurrection. He is there now. One day this same 
Jesus will come to this earth again, as our text says, 

1. What is He coming for? To judge the world. 
He came the first time to be a Saviour; He comes 
once more to condemn all who have not believed in 
Him, and to gather up all His own children to be with 
Him for ever. To make up as His jewels, the children 
who love their Redeemer. The wicked will be sorry 
for His coming, but they who love Him will greatly 
rejoice. What will you do? In some towns there 
are courts, in which what are called assizes are held 
twice a year. On these occasions judges come to the 
town, and persons who have broken the law are 
brought before them, and tried. If guilty, it may 
be, of murder, the judge condemns the criminal to 
death, &e. When you hear that the judge is coming 


town we should at onee make great pre- 


you are not afraid. Why? Because you have done no- 
thing wrong. The criminals tremble, but none others 
So, when the “judge of all the earth”? comes, only the 
wicked will be afraid (Matt. xxv., Rev. vi. 16). 

2. When is He coming? We cannot tell. He is 
certain to come some day, but none knows when! 
Read Mark xiii. 32, and, again, Matt. xxiv. 42—43. 

3. What we ought to do. (1) Said at beginning—if 
| Queen coming we should make preparations, so we 
should prepare for the coming of Jesus. How are 
we to prepare? By going to school and church 
regularly ? By reading the Bible diligently ? No; 
all this very good, if right motives. A child may 
appear outwardly good, well behaved, &e. Now, 
remember, Jesus will not judge by our outward ap- 
pearance; He “looketh upon the heart.” All our 
secret thoughts are open to Him. What then? 
Must ask God, with David, in Psalm li. 10. See 
how early a little child loses its temper, gets very 
passionate; what naughty thoughts come into its 
mind. Why? Because our hearts wicked. Must 
| be washed in the blood of Christ (Rev. vii. 14); and 

then, when our heart is right, our words and actions 

will be right too. When Jesus comes He will be glad 

to find boys and girls, if at school, diligent in their 
lessons; if at play, unselfish, not cheating, kind and 
loving; if at home, helping their parents, &c.; doing 
that which is right, truthful, pure, in whatever state 
of life God has placed them. (2) When to get ready. 
If go to a National School, will know what a Govern- 
ment Inspector is. Sometimes pays “ surprise visit” 
to a school. Teachers know he may come, but not 
what day and time. Inspector walks into the school, 
finds mistress out, teachers all careless, and idling 
away time. Is it any excuse for mistress to say, “I 
am very sorry, but I did not expect you to-day?” 
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She should have been doing her duty, and then no 
matter when Inspector might call. A man gives a 
boy work to do in his garden—“ Now, my boy,” he 
says, “look after these plants, &c.; I am going away 
for a time, when I come back I shall expect to find 
all in order. Boy says, “ When will you return, sir?” 
*T cannot tell you.” Master goes away, boy left in 
garden, thinks to himself, “He won’t be back for 
some time, I need not begin yet.” And so puts off 


DOTTY. 





his work, idles away his time, &c. Master suddenly 
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returns—what excuse has the boy? So with us, God 
has given each, even the youngest child, something 
to do for Him; and, wuen He comes, He expects to 
find us quite ready for the visit. There will be no 
escaping, for “every eye shall see Him,” “and every 
one of us shall give account of himself.” He is a 
loving Friend, inviting all to come to Him; offering 
all the guidance and help of His Holy Spirit, and we 
have no excuse if, when He comes, we are unpre 
pared. 





DOTTY: THE STORY 


CHAPTER II. 

HAT was the matter with this Paris? 
He followed a quaint Norman head- 
dress into the gardens, and sat down 
presently, picturing the simple plain 

SS Gy face he had seen under it, and think- 

ing how much more there was in her 

quiet eyes than in any other face that passed. 

There seemed to be no power of absorption 

in anything—was that the fault ? 

Nothing seemed to be weighty enough to sink in 
anywhere—all surface and veneering. Instead of 
being softly cradled into the wide bosom of tender 
mother earth, it seemed as though this Paris were 
built in the midst of the flat surface of an earth 
constructed according to medieval ideas—no repose, 
no shade, the very rays of the warm fatherly sun 
shot back again at him before they had time to sink 
in and mellow anything. He was tired of Paris. 

And then he heard a lady’s voice say close to him, 
as she walked slowly past. “And so they are going 
to the happy valley too?” 

What a pleasant sound the words had, coming in 
the sweet familiar English tongue, with a little 
questioning intonation. He looked up quickly to see 
her. She was a woman, not a young girl, but the 
fresh face looked so good and winsome that Ninian 
Forbes thought it was no wonder she should be going 
to the happy valley, whoever else went there too, 
As she paced along comfortably beside her gentle 
little mother and her fine powerful looking father, 
every inch an English gentleman, with grizzled hair 
against a ruddy sun-burnt face, and the tall shoulders 
alittle bowed with coming age, they made a pretty trio. 

“Yes, my dear, but I don’t think they ’ll quite get 
up to St. Moritz.” 

“No; I think Samaden pleases them best,” added 
the mother, with a little laugh. 

And then only the slowly-lengthening shadows fell 
on the gravel, and Mr. Forbes looked after the figures 
as they passed down the long green perspective, the 
girl’s white dress clear in the twilight. 

“Where is St. Moritz?” he asked of the friend 
with whom he dined that night. And thus he first 
heard of the Engadine, the wonderful uplifted valley 





OF A LITTLE LIFE. 

whose air and waters were giving new life to the 
sick. He soon settled that what he wanted was 
Switzerland and freedom, and if it might be, the 
society of some such pleasant-looking, unsophisti- 
cated, well-bred people as those who had passed 
him this evening. 

It was not with any tinge of romance, in its or- 
dinary sense, that Mr. Forbes made up his mind to go 
to Switzerland. There was a sore burning place 
deep down in his heart, which even now could only 
be touched with so much pain that he never 
cared to think of such matters. He knew only too 
well that not even time could altogether heal that 
smart, but he was not prepared for another remedy. 
And yet there was in the decision to go to Switzerland 
a sort of fair pure longing, which is surely the essence 
of romance. Oh, to bea child again! He thought 
simple child-like pleasures would satisfy him. 

Two evenings afterwards he left Paris, and in the 
awakening of the summer dawn he saw for the first 
time in his life the sight which, however often 
imagined, can never be realised but by actual vision 
—mountains whose snows are eternal. As the train 
slowly curved into a little station, the whole glorious 
panorama of the Alps of the Bernese Oberland swung 
into view, the pale lake of Neuchitel for a fore- 
ground, and then, range over range, the everlasting 
hills of God, rosy in the morning mist, but even as 
he looked, rising peak by peak from the silvery 
surges, and standing out fair and white against the 
tender blue. To eyes wearied with the hot glare of 


| India it was a dream of beauty, “as cold waters to 
a thirsty soul,’ a moment of intense rapturous en- 


joyment that could never be altogether lost again. 

And yet he was not satisfied. 

A few days more travelling, and he was in “the 
Happy Valley,” braced and nerved by its delicious 
freshness till every pulse was throbbing with new 
life. He moved about from point to point for the 
first few days, but finally found himself of the same 
mind with his friends of the Tuileries Gardens, and 
fixed his abode at St. Moritz, the highest point of 
the valley; and there for a week or so he lived a 
pleasant life. There were excursions in plenty to 
tempt his returning strength, bracing hopeful sun- 
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rises and solemn sunsets which woke up the old 
memories of fresher years, and must needs have 
brought to any man—whose life was not hopelessly 
abandoned to the things of a passing world—some 
sense of the great mysteries which compass us round 
about, so far, and yet so near to every one of us. 

He was more contented than he had been for 
years, and yet he was not satisfied. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Sue came into the salle d manger one evening with 
her grandfather, old Admiral Summerhayes—not shy 
nor nervous, for she could have held her own any- 
where, but just conscious that she was among a 
crowd of strangers, and so clinging a little to the one 
among all the number who was her only protector. 
Ninian Forbes hardly gave a second thought to her, 
but he was struck by the fine old man, and as they 
sat near each other at the table @’héte rendered him 
the ordinary courtesy of strangers with more than 
ordinary. pleasure. In a few days they grew into 
acquaintanceship, and gradually found that in the 
second-hand sort of way in which most county people 
know something of each other they each knew who 
the other was. But for some time Mr. Forbes was 
more with other friends than with them. 

One afternoon, as he stocd with a friend or two in 
doorway of the hotel, the old admiral and his grand- 
daughter came lumbering up from their drive in one 
of the queer country carriages. He went forward to 
help them out, and then the group stood still in the 
pleasant shadows, chatting lazily. 

An Italian princess then staying in the house—a 
woman of magnificent beauty—came down the stairs 
while they lingered, and, attended by several gentle- 
men, passed out to her carriage. 

“Who is that, Clare?” asked the admiral, as she 
drove away. 

“TI don’t know, grandpapa. She has the rooms 
beyond Mrs, Heneage’s. I think she is Italian.” 

Mrs. Heneage supplied the name, adding, ‘“‘ What 
splendid beauty it is!” 

“She is considered one of the handsomest wemen 
in Europe,” said Mr. Heneage. “It’s really quite a 
treat to see her—isn’t it, Miss Summerhayes ? ” 

“Yes. But” —a little doubtfully—* she doesn’t 
look happy.”’ 

“Well surely she has enough to make her happy,” 
said Mrs. Heneage, carelessly. 

“Oh, but I don’t think ——” Clare checked her 
exclamation, and they turned into the hotel. 

“<«But you don’t think’ what, Miss Summer- 
hayes?” said Mr. Forbes. 

The two were alone then, and she looked at him 
for a moment, then spoke with perfect simplicity. 
*T don’t think any one can be really happy who is 
not living with Jesus,” 

Her words had no more mannerism about them 
than as if they had referred to the most ordinary 





subject. She simply spoke out of the accustomed 
things among which she lived, but their sweet gravity 
carried them further than she thought. 

Mr. Forbes turned round suddenly, left the house, 
and before she had settled whether she had offended 
him or not she heard the hasty footsteps die away 
on the gravel outside. 

His place at the table was empty during the early 
part of dinner, but half way through he came in, 
saying that he had walked farther than he had in- 
tended. Not by word or look did he refer to what 
had passed. From that day Clare began to look upon 
him with the deep yearning pity that those feel who, 
sheltered themselves within the shadow of the Al- 
mighty, look out longingly upon those who are with- 
out God and without hope. She knew that if he had 
felt as she herself felt, the quick freemasonry of 
spiritual life would have been struck by her words, 
and as she now began to notice him more attentively 
she felt sure that he was ill at ease. She began to 
put him into her prayers along with many others in 
that changing, crowded house. But still, as time 
went by, and no other words beyond those of every- 
day life passed between them, she thought that that 
one word had gone by unnoticed, and almost doubted 
if her prayers were receiving any answer. 

(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

222, Mention a passage which shows that the 
general persecution of the Christians commenced 
with the death of St. Stephen. 

223. On what occasion do we find the Holy Ghost 
imparting to others the same gift of tongues as was 
given to the apostles ? 

224. What sign was | given to the children of 
Israel to show them that they had sinned in reject- 
ing God as their king ? | 

225. What people ddes St. Paul praise for the 
great love they showed thee neighbours ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 656. 

212. Because of the intimate connection there is 
in the vine between the branches and the stem— 
they being much nee, ney united in the vine 
than in any other tree (John xv. 5—7). 

213. Shiloh (Judges xxi. 19). 

214. “ But now the Lord saith, Be it far from me, 
for them that honour me I will honour, and they that 
despise me shall be lightly esteemed” (1 Sam. ii. 
30). 

215. He restored to life the widow Tabitha, or 
Dorcas (Acts ix. 36—40). 

216. “For scarcely for a righteous man will one 
die ; yet, peradventure, for a good man some would 
even dare to die. But God commendeth His love to 
us in that while we were sinners Christ died for us” 
(Romans y. 7, 8). 
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ne BRINGING HOME THE FLOCK. 


to HROUGH pastures fair, A weary way, 
” And sea-girt paths all wild with rock and foam, | Now smooth, then rugged with a thousand snares; 
O’er velvet sward, and desert stern and bare, | Now dim with rain, then sweet with blossoms gay 
The flock comes home. | And summer airs, 
620 
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Yet, safe at last, 
Within the fold they gather, and are still; 
Sheltered from driving shower and stormy blast 
They fear no ill. 
Through life’s dark ways, 
Through flowery paths where evil angels ream, 
Through restless nights, and long, heart-wasting days, 
Christ’s flock comes home. 





Safe to the fold, 
The blesséd fold, where fears are never known, 
Love-guarded, fenced about with walls of gold, 
He leads His own. 
fe) shepherd-king, 
With piercéd hands whose lightest touch is blest! 
Thine is the kingdom, Thine the power, to bring 
Thy flock to rest! 
Saray DoupDNEY. 


THEIR SUMMER DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “ THE BRIDGE “BETWEEN,” ** ACROSS THE 
PLAIN,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 


‘ CHAPTER XXV.—WAKING. 

HERE are letters for you, seiior,” the 
waiter said to George Milward as they 
re-entered the hotel. The bag came 
from the post-office immediately after 
mS you left the house. They are on your 
table.” 





a2” They went into the salon, and listened for a 
ee 


moment to the singing of a Spanish girl, who 
accompanied herself on the piano, then ascended to 
the private sitting-room rented by the Parsons family 
on the first floor, and tried to give an account of 
themselves, Annie was the only one who succeeded, 
Elizabeth had a worn and tired look upon her face, 
and the lines on George Milward’s showed more 
than ever to-night, and after five minutes, the former 
rose, and said good-night, and the latter excused 
himself on the plea of having letters to read. 

Elizabeth reached her own room with a sigh of 
thankfulness. She so longed to be alone, and to 
think over the events of the evening. She under- 
stood George Milward at last—understood his bitter- 
ness, his cynigal remarks about women, his utter 
silence concerning himself till lately, and a thou- 
sand things besides; and, above all, she understood 
perfectly what he meant to say to her on the 
morrow. 

She walked up and down her room, thinking it all 
over, and thinking regretfully of the life which was 
ended ; of the happy days in which George Milward 
had been only a master she had tried to please, 
a friend to whom she could talk without any fear 
of shyness; of pictures and books, and all the 
things she loved, yet did not understand. She half 
wished the old pleasant footing had never changed, 
and yet she felt almost against her will a wild rush 
of happiness as she thought of his face when he 
iooked at her, and the tone of his voice, as they left 
the Court of Lions. 

She went to the window which faced the hotel 
opposite, and listened to the twanging of guitars 
which came through the open windows. Some one 
was trying, without the smallest success, to imitate 
the gipsy music, and then she heard the rustle of the 





great, trees above her, and saw the stars through 
their quivering leaves, She was on the brink of a new 
existence, she thought, that was why she was so rest- 
less and uneasy, and felt no longing for sleep. It was 
getting late too, for after a little while the opposite 
hotel was closed, the lights disappeared, and all was 
still. Then Elizabeth struck a light, to see for a 
moment the picture of the great avenue and the 
Moorish gateway. 

She looked at it long and lovingly; it was the best 
thing she had ever done, George Milward said; and 
Mr. Sandown had declared the effect of the sun- 
shine to be wonderfully well done. “ Perhaps I shall 
succeed some day, after all,” she thought, as she 
nestled down in her little white bed, “and make him 
proud of me.” * 

She was awake all night she imagined, for she never 
seemed to lose consciousness, yet when she looked up 
again the first streaks of day were stealing in upon 
her, and the sound of rumbling wheels were in her 
ears. It was someone leaving the hotel to catch the 
early train for Madrid; she had often heard the 
sound before, and she closed her eyes, and went to 
sleep at last. 

In the morning, an hour before breakfast, the 
chamber-maid brought her a note. The English 
seior who went away this morning had asked her to 
give it to the young lady as soon as possible. 

“What seiior?” Elizabeth asked, a sudden fear 
possessing her. 

“T do not know his name, seiiorita, but he went 
this morning ;” she repeated the fact of his being 
gone as if to compensate for not knowing his name, 
and then opening the windows (which had not been 
closed for weeks) yet a little wider, she disappeared, 
and left Elizabeth to read her letter. This was what 
it said :— 


IT am obliged to go away at once, and do not know when I shall 
see youagain. Elizabeth, my dear little pupil, you must forget 
all that we said last night, everything excepting the days when I 
thought you a child, and tried to help you in your studies, for 
to me you must be a child again, and as such I shall remember 
you. I cannot write more, lest I should put some of the bitter- 
ness of my own life into your young one. God bless you, child, 
and make you happy. G. M. 
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She read it twice before she could comprehend 
what it meant. Then she began tounderstand. He 
had gone away, and she was not to see him again for 
along while. Suddenly she thought of the sound of 
wheels she had heard—it must have* been George 
Milward going to the early train. She looked for a 
moment at her picture, and the letter on her lap 
fell with a little rustle to the floor. She picked it 
up, and read it again. A few hours before he 
had told her about his life, and had talked of 
what they would do on the morrow; he could not 
have had any idea of leaving Granada then. Sud- 
denly she thought of the letters the waiter said 
were awaiting him. It must have been something 
in these letters, and she speculated, with a ter- 
rible feeling of misery gathering at her heart, as 
to what that something could have been. 
enough of his history now to hazard conjectures, but 
none seemed likely to be correct. He wrote as if 
they were never to see each other again, that was 
what chilled and frightened her; and then the 
tears gathered into her eyes, and she put her face 
down on the cushioned arm of the chair on which 
she was sitting, and sobbed. Poor child, it seemed 
a terrible trouble, and it was one she knew she must 
bear alone, there was no one to sympathise with her 
(for her mother and sister had always seemed far 
away), that was the hardest part of all. “If I could 
only know what it is,’ she thought, “I am sure I 
could comfort him. He may think it something worse 
than it really is. Poor, tender little Elizabeth, she 
did not know how George Milward would have fled 
from any comfort she could have offered. 

“ Elizabeth, are you coming to breakfast?” Annie’s 
voice asked, outside the door. 

“ Yes, I will be down-stairs in a few minutes.” 
She hid her letter away in the sliding drawer of her 
dressing-case, where she kept the pearl earrings 
which her mother had given her a year ago, and bathed 
her face, and went slowly down-stairs. She was won- 
dering if she ought to tell her mother of Milward’s 
departure, and how she should do so, for she was 
quite determined to say nothing about her letter. 
But she was saved all trouble by her father, who 
was reading a note, which he threw down, and said, 
“Most extraordinary that Milward should have to 
go off in sucha hurry. Elizabeth, did Milward say 
anything to you about going last night? Do you 
think he had any idea of it?” 

“No,” she said, and was spared all further ques- 
tioning, 

“T wonder if he thought I was going to speak to 
him, and went away to get out of it?’’ Mr. Parsons 
said to his wife. But as that lady was not in town, 
Milward’s thoughts concerned her but little. Once 
she returned to England she could easily catch him 
again for her parties if she found he was wanted, and 
she had quite sufficient opinion of her own powers to 
imagine she could make up a match between him and 


She knew: 





Elizabeth if she wished to do so. Concerning Eliza- 
beth’s feelings in the matter she did not trouble her- 
self in the least. ‘The farther she travelled away 
from her own youth the more oblivious did she be- 
come to the feeling appertaining to it, and she had 
almost forgotten that falling in love was even a pos- 
sible thing, much less a probable one. 

Elizabeth took her easel, and went down the great 
avenue to paint. But she only sat staring at her 
picture, and thinking. Half a dozen beggars passed 
her, begging with all the fervour especially known to 
Spanish mendicants, but she did not heed them, and 
they went on in despair of extracting any cuartos 
from her. The water-carriers going to and fro from 
the icy spring opposite the ruin of the palace with 
which Charles the Fifth defaced the Alhambra, went 
by, their mules decked with green boughs, but she 
did not even see them. At last, with a long painful 
effort, she roused herself, took back her easel to the 
hotel, and went slowly along the shady walk to the 
Moorish palace. She gave a sigh of relief as she 
found herself by the tiny lake again, and went on to 
the hall of Ambassadors, and leoked out from the 
balcony where she had stood with George Milward 
last night, and thought over the strange history he 
had told her. “There is some great reason for his 
going,” she thought, “ but when he had told me so 
much, why could he not have told me all?” 

She little thought with what tender care he had 
avoided telling her all. ‘I will leave the dear child 
as pure as I found her, even in fancy,” he said to 
himself after he had read a letter he found on his 
table the night before, and which had literally 
stunned him. “She shall never feel ashamed to re- 
member what friends we have been, or struggle as I 
must struggle with myself in. future. Dear little girl, 
you made my life purer and better, and I wil not 
leave a shadow of a stain on yours,” he said, think- 
ing of how years ago she had taken him to church, and 
told him of holy things she loved, and felt no false 
shame in owning she loved. It was years since he 
had entered a church when he first saw Eliza- 
beth, years since he had thought of things which 
had since become a part of his life. And Elizabeth 
was quite unconscious of the good she had done 
him; she had not known of the aching which was 
in his life before he saw her, she never dreamt 
how deeply her simple words sank into his heart, or - 
that she taught him—a clever and strong man—to 
be humble and God-fearing. The outer man was 
little changed, but the inner man was wonderfully 
different from what it was when she first saw him. 
Sweet Elizabeth! she did not know that, or it would 
have taken some of the bitterness from the first 
acute grief of her life, as she stood looking out at 
the beautiful city bathed in sunshine, while the sor- 
rowful tears rolled down her face. 

“There is no conqueror but God,” says the Arabic 
inscription over and over again on the wonderful 
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walls of Alhambra. Brave, soft-eyed, soft-footed 
Arabs, who took no credit to yourselves for your vic- 
tories, and bore your losses as God’s command, you 
did not dream as you traced the words in a thousand 
hues on the walls of the palace that was your pride, 
of the comfort a poor little Christian maid would one 
day find inthem! “ ‘There is no conqueror but God!’ 
O God,” she said, clasping her hands, and bowing 
her head, “conquer me, and help me to bear the 
sorrow in my heart.’’ She went out of the hall on to 
another deserted court, and looked out on the en- 
chanted hill, which the sunshine was flooding, and 
thought of the Moorish king, with his brave knights, 
who was supposed to be waiting beneath it till the spell 
was broken, when he would ride forth, and once more 
regain his city of Granada. But she could not stay— 
her head was aching, and her eyes burning. She 
went lovingly through the courts once more, and 
lingered to look at the slim white pillars that are 
so marvellously graceful against the fretted walls, 
and then passed out of the Alhambra for ever. 

“Tam glad we have seen it together,” she said, 
sadly, as she went slowly back beneath the trees; 
“and I am glad I first saw the Southern sunshine 
with him. If we never meet again we shall have 
had our summer day.” 

* Kk % * * * 

Meanwhile George Milward was speeding as fast 
as express trains could take him back to England. 
The journey seemed too short to him, for he dreaded 
seeing his home again—the cosy home he had of late 
years loved so well—knowing that when he reached 
it he would be brought face to face with the life 
that was to be his in future. 

There were two faces always haunting him on that 
journey—his mother’s and Elizabeth’s. Of the latter 
he did not dare think at first, but afterwards he knew 
that his feeling for her was so pure that there could 
be no wrong in remembering her; ‘‘and the remem- 
brance of her shall help me to try and do the thing 
that is right now,” he said. “But I cannot tell my 
mother about it. My dear old mother,’’ he said to 
himself ; “ she is so happy in having me back again, 
I cannot embitter her days again; but I will flinch 
from nothing else.” And he did not, The lines in 
his face seemed stronger and deeper, and his mouth 
more firmly closed, as he neared home, but he 
then resolutely determined to do what was right, 
cost him what it would, “What a stern-looking 
man, and he has such cold blue eyes,’ a young 
Englishwoman said, as she watched him walking up 
and down the deck of the Calais boat just before it 
started. Five minutes later a child belonging to 
some one, he did not know whom, fell, and cried loudly. 





George Milward had not looked at a soul on board, 
but he stooped, and picked up the child. ‘“ There, 
little man, stand up, and be brave,” he said, gravely, 
without relaxing a single muscle of his face, but in 
so tender a voice that the Englishwoman, watching 
him, said to herself, “ It is not sternness, it is sorrow, 
that has left those lines about his mouth.” And she 
was right, and there was no more miserable, sorrowful 
man in the world than George Milward when he came 
within sight of his home again. 

“ Prior,” he asked, shrinkingly, when he was inside 
its four walls again, and had looked round half 
searchingly, ‘‘ has any one been here?” 

“ Yes, sir,” the woman burst forth, glad to have 
her tongue loosened, “ A woman has been here, and 
wanted to see you. She did look like a lady, and 
said she was your wife, and wanted to stay here, 
and I told her——” 

“Well, what did you tell her?” 

“Why, I said she couldn't, sir; and it was all 
nonsense, that I knew you wasn’t married, and you’d 
told me yourself that you was a widower ; and, be- 
sides, she wasn’t a lady, and she said er 

“Never mind what she said; did she stay 
here?” 

“No, sir; I said I couldn’t let any one whatever 
in here without your orders, and that she’d better 
come again when you were back, and I told her I’d 
had a telegram to say you was coming, and at last 
she went away, and said she’d come again this 
evening.” 

“This evening !” 
longed for a little rest. 

“Yes, sir; but fancy her saying she was your wife!” 
She was a curious old woman, and sadly anxious to 
know the truth of the matter. She was soon satisfied, 
for George Milward answered, gently, ‘‘ It was quite 
true, Prior, she is my wife.” Then he threw him- 
self upon the sofa, and tried to rest, and after a 
time sleep mercifully came to him, and it was nearly 
evening before he was roused by the housekeeper. 

“If you please, sir, here is your wife,” she said, 
and slowly and reluctantly disappeared. He rose 
from the sofa, and stood, stern, immovable, while a 
woman entered the room—a tall woman, with a worn 
face that had once been handsome, and a weak waver- 
ing mouth. She entered with a jaunty air and a 
smile that ill-concealed the fear that possessed her. 
He looked at her for a moment, but made no other 
sign of recognition. 

“Sit down,” he said, gravely, and bitterly per- 
haps, but not sternly; and without a word she sat 
down in the chair he indicated. 

(TZ be continued.) 





He was very tired, and had 
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BY ALFRED BARRY, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON; 


SERMONS 


AND CANON OF WORCESTER. 


IIL—THE FALL. 
“Sin entered into the world, and death by sin.”—Rom. v. 12. 


yet, in the course of our study of 
the Old Testament, we have had to 
dwell only on the revelation of what 
is glorious and beautiful. We first 

contemplated reverently the original 
Creation, and the perpetual sustentation of all 
things by God; we next gazed on the primeval 
condition of man, in that simple, childlike beauty 
of innocence, in which lay the germs of those 
powers to work, to think, to love, and to worship, 
which are essential elements of true humanity. Now 
there comes a change. We have to recognise the 
blighting entrance of evil—first making havoc of 
that fair growth of the human nature, then through 
its passing over all creation; till under its presence 
the fair harmony of perfection is broken by the 
dull sounds of groaning, and the sharp cries of 
pain. “Sin entered in the world, and death by 
sin.” 

Now, of the existence of an actual power of evil 
in the world I have already reminded you that we 
need no revelation. Look without and within; you 
cannot but see the terrible reality of that power. 
Strive to root it out of your own soul, or of the 
world; and you will soon find out how deep its roots 
strike down. There have been times and modes 
of thought, ancient and modern, which have tried 
to ignore it, to extenuate it, to trace it to mere de- 
rangements of social machinery, to pure ignorance 
or intellectual error; but these explanations hare 
passed away before the clearer and bolder gaze of 
modern thought. Our tendency is rather to the 
opposite extreme of a practical Manicheism, which 
holds evil to be an integral and ineradicable factor 
of human life, either bidding men to accept it with 
a cynical smile, or stirring them up to curse God 
for it, and die. In declaring the existence of God 
the Bible simply merely sets its seal on human 
experience. If it be rejected, still the awful fact 
remains; the darkness still broods over the earth, 
but with no light on the horizon. 

But what is this power of evii? Holy Scripture 
as I have already reminded you, emphatically 
declares to us—what certainly it does need a reve- 
lation to teach— that evil is not man’s true nature, 
but a morbid excrescence of that power of freedom, 
in which lies the seed of goodness; it was not in 
the beginning, it shall not be in the end, either for 
the race of man, or (if we will) for any one of us. 
Perhaps this is all we need. But will it tell us 
more than this? Will it unmask for us this 
destroyer of peace, show us what it is, and how 
it comes into the world ? 





In some degree it will. In the book of Genesis 
this great disclosure is begun. I say “ begun;” 
for, as I have had to pray you to look simply to 
Scripture itself—dismissing utterly from your 
mind all that the fancy of man has woven around 
the word of God, in developments, sometimes 
noble, sometimes grotesque—so now I must pray 
you to distinguish carefully the simple outline of 
the book of Genesis from the fuller and darker 
picture drawn in the more advanced revelation 
of God. We cannot, indeed, dismiss this later 
teaching from our thoughts. All Scripture has 
an underlying unity; the knowledge of the full 
growth of the future brings out the true meaning 
of the earliest germs of the beginning. But we 
must distinguish between the two. Else shall we 
fail to appreciate the early simplicity, and to 
understand in the order of Revelation the “ mani- 
fold wisdom of God. On few subjects more than 
on the record of the Fall is this caution needed. 

What is this evil? We see it in many forms in 
the various kingdoms of the universe. In the 
world of things we find waste, decay, convulsien ; 
in the living world, suffering, conflict, death; in 
the world of men, moral evil, in all its hideous 
forms and with all its awful penalties. Are these 
many powers or but one? If they are one, is it 
the physical evil which begets the moral, or the 
moral which begets the physical? The question 
is a deeply practical one: for on the answer de- 
pends the right application of remedy, either to 
man’s circumstances or to himself, either to the 
soul through the body or to the body, through 
the soul. 

Even without Scripture we might at least guess, 
from the unity of all creation (daily taught to us 
more clearly by advancing science), that the evil in 
its various kingdoms must have a terrible unity of 
its own. Perhaps, in spite of the consciousness of 
the wonderful power of action and reaction in body 
and soul, sometimes starting from the physical, 
sometimes from the spiritual pole, we might 
conclude it more probable, both from theory and 
from experience, that the root of evil lay in the 
moral rather than the physical sphere. But, as 
usual in the conflict of human speculation, Holy 
Scripture strikes in with decisive authority, and 
gives a plain answer. It is in moral evil that 
the root of bitterness lies. The “curse is on the 
earth for man’s sake.” In much, perhaps in far 
the largest portion of physical suffering, we see 
this plainly. For ourselves, and for the brute 
creation around us, if only moral evil, or even if 
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only two or three gross moral evils, were rooted 
out, nine-tenths of the sorrow and pain under 
which we groan would vanish like a dream. But 
the revelation of God goes far beyond our obser- 
vation. It tells us that, till sin came in, there was 
a Paradise, where sorrow and sighing were un- 
known, and in which death, at any rate in its 
terror and bitterness, could not touch man. It 
bids us fight against sin as the true enemy; it 
promises that in proportion as we conquer it, 
“ sorrow and sighing will flee away.” 

But what is this moral evil? Is it simply what 
we call “ vice,” a degradation of man’s true nature, 
in which the flesh rises up against the spirit? Is 
it merely what we call “crime”—a breach of the 
ties which bind us to our fellow men—a disloca- 
tion (so to speak) not of our individual nature, but 
of our corporate humanity? Or is it what we 
call properly “sin”—that is, a violation of our 
relation towards the supreme power of God, 
a breach of the tie which binds, not man to 
man, but earth to heaven? Again, it is hardly 
necessary to declare the infinite practical import- 
ance of this question: for on it surely depends the 
further question whether the supreme remedy 
against evil is to be found in self-culture and self- 
control, or in the duties and affections of hu- 
manity, or in the communion with God. 

Here, again, if we believe in a supreme power 
at all, the answer is at least probabie, that on the 
relation to that power all must ultimately turn, and 
that in the perversion of that relation must be the 
inmost secret of evil. But Holy Scripture, passing 
beyond probabilities, speaks decisively. This 
moral evil is sin in its essence; it is vice and 
crime only in its consequences. It is because the 
souls of men break from the central force which 
draws them to the Sun of Righteousness, that each 
wanders off into the dark, cold dreariness of death, 
and that all dash wildly against one another. 
Therofore, if moral evil is to be cast out, it must 
be grappled with in its essential principle. As it 
is “the life eternal to know God,” so it is death 
eternal to deny Him. 

You will see how, on questions of the deepest 
speculation and the most vital importance, these 
first simple pages of Holy Scripture speak with 
all the calm decision of perfect certainty. To know 
that evil is but a secondary and temporary cor- 
ruption, that its root is moral, and that in its 
essence it is sin against God, is to know what 
sages in old days “would have died to learn,” and 
what those who have let go the faith in revelation 
even now weary themselves in vain to find. 

But still we cannot help asking a further 
question, “ How came this sin into the world?” 
To that question the narrative of the Fall is the 
answer. 

Of that narrative I will say (as I said before of 





the history of Paradise) that while all is clearly 
symbolical, how much of that symbolic teaching 
is conveyed through literal fact, how much 
through simple allegory, we know not, aud perhaps 
cannot know. It will be enough, in reference to 
this interesting question, to ask you to note how 
entirely the simplicity, both of the temptation and 
the sin, accords with the primeval simplicity of 
manu. No subtle temptations, no splendid sin, 
belonged to that early childhood of humanity. 
Very different are the fancies of a grander, subtler 
origin for this gigantic power of evil, which human 
thought has framed for itself. 

But in that narrative are clearly written three 
great lessons—first, of the origin of temptation ; 
next of the nature of sin; lastly, of the penalties 
laid upon the sinner. 

First, of the origin of temptation to evil. You 
know in the experience of the individual soul (put- 
ting out of the question the bondage of past sin 
upon it, that temptation to evil comes partly, in- 
deed, from our own misdirected appetites and pas- 
sions, but partly also from personal agencies of evil 
acting upon them. How seldom does evil appear 
to generate itself in a child’s soul, without positive 
temptation and positive corruption from without, 
whether by personal intercourse or by written 
words, by agencies of evil actually living new, or 
working in horrible vitality from generation to 
generation! There is mostly to the individuai 
a tempter as well as a temptation. How stands 
this with the race ? 

Human speculation seems to stand utterly at 
fault before this question. Holy Scripture simply 
and emphatically declares that with the race it 
is strictly as with the individual. There was a 
tempter, who of deliberate malice brought to bear 
on man ideas, motives, principles of wickedness. 
You will note that in the Book of Genesis itself 
the nature of that tempter is not revealed. It is 
of the “serpent” only—the chosen type of low 
cunning and subtlety—that we hear. Itis true 
that the very character of the temptation forbids 
the idea ofa merely animal origin, and so shows 
us behind the serpent some veiled personal pre- 
sence. But it is veiled, both in the temptation and 
the sentence on the tempter. Not till the fuller 
revelation of the hereafter—not, indeed, till. the 
Old Testament gave place to the New-—was that 
veil withdrawn, “The strong man armed ” against 
the soul might have been worshipped (as elsewhere 
he was worshipped), had he been unveiled before 
“the stronger than he” had come. Nay, if we 
take all Holy Scripture, and put aside all human 
legend and speculations,* while it seems to me 








* Very much on this subject has been wrongly drawn from 
the Apocalypse. In England, here, as in other points, the fan- 
cies of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” have been constantly mistaken for 
Scriptural truth, 
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simply impossible to explain away the vivid reve- 


lation of the personality, the malice, the subtlety | 


of the tempter,* which for our spiritual well-being 
we need to know, yet of his nature and of his 
fall+ we are told absolutely nothing. ‘The first 
concrete origin of evil is simply put back out of 
humanity; so put back, it remains as great a 
mystery as ever. For it is still created and sub- 
ordinate, overruled, as human evil is overruled to 
good. 
degree like the Satan of the Book of Job, an un- 
conscious instrument in working good, where he 
desired to work evil. How utterly unlike the evil 
Deity of ancient religion and later heresy! 

But to what purpose this partial revelation? I 
answer that by it one thing, surely of no slight 
moment, is made clear to us. In man the origin of 
evil is partly animal, partly spiritual. In all that 
concerns this our composite being, there are, so to 





* To resolve these into metaphor is literally impossible. To 
suppose them condescensions to the imperfect knowledge of 
early days is contradicted by the fact that they are doctrines 
of the New Testament far more than the Old. 

+ The only allusion which can be even fancied, is in 1 Tim. 
iii, 16, where pride is spoken of as leading to “‘ the condemna- 
tion of the devil.” ‘ By that sin fell the angels” is simply a 
probable inference from reason or from Scripture. 


The Satan of Scripture throughout is in | 


| speak, two poles of action from which we start— 
from the presentation of ideas to the mind, through 
it affecting the body, and from the impressions of 
| physical causation, through the body affecting the 
mind. So is it in the actual sin of man in Paradise. 
But the true origin of evil—so Scripture bids us 
believe—is in a spiritual being, an evil angel, 
fallen, as from a greater height, so to a greater 
depth, than we can know. Therefore, for our own 
souls we have to fight, “‘not against flesh and 
blood,” but against 7a mvevpatina tis movnpias— 
“spiritual principles of wickedness ’—in our 
tempter and in ourselves. Accordingly, if we would 
overcome, it is well, indeed, to deal with the outer 
circumstances of life soas to make them nobler, 
purer, holier, than they are; it is well to deal with 
flesh and blood so as to curb our appetites, to 
discipline our passions, and to subdue the flesh to 
| the spirit; it is well to resist the evil incarnated in 
wicked men, or in the spirit of a corrupt society. 
But the main work is in the spirit itself, te renew it 
by grace to its true Divine image, in knowledge, in 
righteousness, in love. ‘There is the faith by 
which it enters into communion with God; there, 
and nowhere else, is the victory which overcomes 
the evil one himself. 





A WORTHY WIFE. 
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} EST of the best, and fairest of the fair, 
N°) Thou very kindest of the very kind, 


In whom all excellences are combined— 

Silvery speech and (wonderful as rare) 

The tact which knoweth how, and when, and where 
To hold the tongue, and when reveal the mind— 
Thou who, so keen of sight, art yet so blind— 
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Who seest my good qualities, but ne’er 
Can see the bad ones, or pretend to be 
Oblivious of their existence—thou 

| So good to all, so more than good to me [brow— 

Who stroke the silvering threads that crown thy 
Dear wife! when young I loved thee ardently ; 

Grown old, I love and reverence thee now! 

C. J. 
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Martha and Janey to Sandport 
bore no fruit. Miss Martha 
shopped, and her niece gazed 
about her in all directions in the 
hope of seeing Mark, In vain— 
neither he nor Dangerfield had 
been heard of. But the frost struck into 
Janey’s delicate frame, and while she gazed 
and waited she seemed to grow paler and 
paler. 

She was standing at a shop door while Miss 
Martha was making a purchase, when she spied Mr. 
Gay, Solomon Hasluck, and Firman. 


may be supposed, the visit of Miss | 


She ran to- ! 


DAUGHTER. 


“THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


| wards them, regardless of appearances, and asked, 
breathlessly, if they had seen her husband. Miss 
Martha soon joined them, and, to avoid publicity, 
| Firman proposed that they should walk to the pier. 
The three men had only just met, and neither knew 
exactly what the other was after, but the extreme 
| gravity of Mr. Gay and the obstinate silence of 
Solomon were apparent. Miss Martha was about to 
| refuse to go, when Janey entreated her to consent, 
and they all went together to the pier. Hence they 
saw the disabled Sea Serpent; and here, in a quiet 
| nook, the miller disburdened himself of the weight 
| that was on his soul. The sea was dashing up the 
sides of the pier, and poor Janey shivered and shud- 
| dered with the cold and terror. 
“We are all friends,” began Mr. Gay; “that is to 
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say we have been friends. Here, in sight of that 
ship which has been my boy’s ruin I will pay his 
debts, and free his path for more honest dealing in 
future, God willing. Solomon Hasluck, here are 
your bills and a cheque to pay them. My credit is 
good at present. Goto the bank straight and get 
your money while it is good.” He handed Solomon 
the packet of papers, which he took sullenly. ‘ Lieu- 
tenant Firman, I hear my man Levi Tuck is taken 
up for smuggling. I will go bail for him. The 
nagistrates will take my bail to-day, if not to- 
morrow. ‘To-morrow I shall be glad if you will come 
to Beachton Mill, with your men, and have a search. 
Iam told, but I don’t believe it, that smuggled goods 
have been hidden on my premises. If so be they are 
found there I hold myself responsible; and what I 
say now to youl mean to say to Mr. Worthington. 
‘You must be prepared to break the ice and drag the 
pond. I put myself in my son’s place, even if I have 
to go to prison for it. He has run away from his 
punishment, and I take it on my back. Nobody 
shall say that Martin Gay tried to elude justice.” 

“ Hoity, toity! what a row about nothing!” ex- 
claimed Miss Martha, while Janey uttered a little 
scream. ‘Come along, Janey.” 

But Janey did not stir. ‘The cold and the terror 
seemed to have rooted her there. 

“T will attend to all you wish, sir,’ said Firman. 
“But I hope what you say is a mistake. Let me 
help her, Miss Hasluck. The cold has been too severe 
for her. I wish Rushy were here.” 

Firman put his arm round Janey’s waist, and 
whispered to her that Mark was safe—had not Rushy 
told her ?—quite safe, only absent foratime. The 
poor child moved half unconsciously, and let him 
support her to the very inn where Mark and Danger- 
field had met not long before her marriage. It was 
not far from the spot where they stood, and she was 
soon by the fire in the small private room, reviving 
under the influence of warmth. Miss Martha began 
to perceive that Janey’s delicacy might be constitu- 
tional, and was as fussy and anxious now as she had 
been indifferent. 

“Fetch a fly. She mustn’t go home in the pony- 
chaise,” she said, and Firman hurried off to order 
one. 

Solomon had disappeared, and Mr. Gay and Miss 
Martha remained with Janey. She murmured some 
sort of frightened apology for her weakness, but Mr. 
Gay stopped it by a tender fatherly kiss, which 
caused her to cast her arms about his neck, and shed 
tears, as refreshing to her strained eyes as dew to 
summer flowers, 

When the fly came, she and Miss Martha got into 
it, Frank volunteered to drive Dandy home when he 
and Mr. Gay had finished their business, so the fly 
drove off with the ladies only. 

Miss Martha over-ruled all Janey’s entreaties to be 
allowed to return to The Bluffs, and watch for Mark; 








but, as soon as they reached the villa, she sent off for 
Jerusha. She came at once—her eyes were still red 
with her unusual flow of tears, but everyone was too 
busy with Janey to notice it. Even Mrs, Firman was 
roused into energy at sight of the stone-cold, snow- 
white Janey. 

“Has he come home, Rushy?” asked Janey, when 
Jerusha appeared. 

“ Not yet, darling; but we are hoping for him every 
minute. I have left word for him to come straight 
here,” replied Jerusha, while Mrs. Firman looked 
on. 

For the moment Jerusha forgot the new tie which 
should have drawn them together, and continued to 
watch Janey, regardless of Mrs. Firman’s presence. 
Not so that lady. Her mind was always occupied 
with her son, and the late events at the mill had 
rendered his engagement to Jerusha more obnoxious 
to her than ever. Still, at that moment she could 
but admire Jerusha, as she sat gazing upon Janey. 

‘Did you ever see any one alive so white before ?” 
asked Jerusha, suddenly, turning her flushed face to 
Mrs. Firman, when Miss Martha had left the room. 

“Never. The usual result of an imprudent mar- 
riage,” was the quiet reply. 

Their eyes met. They understood one another. 
No more words were spoken between them, and none 
were needed, Mrs. Firman calmly continued the 
tiny sock she was knitting, while Jerusha bent again 
over Janey, and let two scalding tears fall on her 
white hand. While shedding them, she recalled her 
father’s words, 

While she and Mrs. Firman maintained a rigid 
silence, and Janey still slept, Frank came with the 
pony-chaise. He found his mother and Jerusha in 
this state, and suspected its cause. For the first 
time in his life he almost rejected his mother’s 
embrace, and glanced at her with a severity of which 
she had believed him incapable. Then he said to 
Jerusha in his tenderest, gentlest tone, “ Rushy, your 
father wants you. I have promised to bring you 
home. You had better slip away while your sister 
sleeps. Some one else will take your place by her.” 

“T will,” said Mrs. Firman, looking at her son re- 
proachfally. 

“You are very kind; thank you,” said Jerusha, 
rising, and speaking with a quiet dignity not lost on 
Mrs. Firman, who silently took her vacated seat, and 
resumed her knitting. 

“ Good-night, mother; I must return to Sandport 
vid Hollow Cove,” said Frank. ‘‘ My men are waiting 
for me.” 

“To-night, Frank,” whispered Mrs. 
out taking her eyes from her knitting. 

“ To-night, mother,” he replied, bending over her, 
and kissing her. 

She did not attempt to accompany him into the 
hall as she usually did, but, bowing to Jerusha, who 
said she wonld return if possible, allowed the young 


Firman, with- 











“Grown old, I love and reverence thee now.” 
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couple to depart without further interference. Frank 
looked vexed, but, as he hated injustice, he only 
sought to mitigate it by being more zealously atten- 
tive to Jerusha. She was, however, of too impulsive 
and candid a nature to brook any misunderstanding. 
At first, she declined his offered arm, but when they 
were outside the entrance-gate, the frozen snow and ice 
combined made the path across the fields so slippery, 
and the bridge so dangerous, that she was obliged to 
consent to be assisted. Once more he held her hand 
as they crossed the little stream beneath the cold 
moon, and in the midst of a frost-bound world, The 
tongue of the babbling brook was well-nigh silenced, 
and beast and bird had sought shelter from the cold; 
so they were the only moving things in the white 
waste, and the Erl King had not force enough to 
chill their warm hearts or stay their restless throb- 
bings. When they were over the bridge, however, 
Jerusha strove to withdraw her hand, but Frank 
placed it within his arm, and held it resolutely. 

“Have I offended you, Rushy?” he asked, “If 
so, it has been unintentional. Let there be no 
secrets between us, You know that we should be 
now of one mind. Tell me if I have angered you.” 

* No, no! not you, not you! though your letter 
seemed strangely short and matter-of-fact,” replied 
Jerusha, vehemently. ‘ But your mother’s manner 
is easy to understand, and I feel that you have told 
her, and that she thinks me beneath her and you. 
I was not so, or I thought I was not, when—when 
you spoke to me a few days ago—they seem months 
or years—but nowIam. Father says a smuggler’s 
sister must be far removed from one whose duty it 
is to cast her brother into prison, if only he can find 
him; and father is right. One week has served to 
turn the whole current of my life, which seems sud- 
denly frozen, like the mill-pond, or checked like 
yonder brook. You and I must ferget what has so 
lately passed between us, and try to think that we 
have never met.” 

“That may be possible for you, my Rushy, but 
impossible for me,” said Firman, with the decision 
which was as natural to him as life. “You and I 
have plighted our faith, with your father’s blessing 
and his prayers. I have been hasty, perhaps, as 
men count haste—as my mother would count it—but 
{ hope to be hasty no more. While you remain 
Jerusha Gay I shall never give you up. Wait as 
long as you will, say what you will, let every relation 
you have in the world turn robber, and every friend 
look coldly upon you, and I should only love you all 
the better, were that possible. You need not struggle 
to withdraw from me, for I am stronger than you, 
dear, and until you tell me that your heart has 
changed with your fortunes, the strength of my 
affection will overcome your delicate scruples. I 
may write short matter-of-fact letters, and be but 
a bluff sailor, still, I believe in pure, true, eternal 
love.” 


“Thank you, oh, thank you!” said Jerusha, her 
tears falling beneath the cold moon, and checked as 
they rolled down her cheek by the colder frost; ‘but 
it must not, it cannot be. My life will now be trebly 
due to my dear father and to poor Janey, if God 
spare her. I fear we may be ruined, And, still worse, 
my brother may be made responsible, not only for his 
own sins, but those of another—and he may not 
return home—and—and—lI dare not think of the con- 
sequences either to my father or Janey.” 

“Then, my Rushy, if all this happen— which God 
forbid—there is more reason still for my constancy. 
I may be compelled, in the path of duty, to do what 
seems contradictory, but I shall be none the less true 
to you and your father. I know that my mother, 
having only me, is jealous of my love, but time and 
my Jerusha will overcome that, It is hard to part in 
doubt, but I repeat that nothing you have said, or 
can say, will ever turn my love from you.” 

They had reached the gate, and Firman still held 
Jerusha’s hand. She could not speak for tears, but 
they spoke for her, and “she looked in his face till 
her heart was like to break.” Roses and dimples 
had disappeared, and she was no longer the bright 
“maid of the mill” he had wooed and won but a 
few evenings before. Still she was all in all to him, 
and when she hastily snatched her hand from his, 
and ran through the open gate into the house, he 
said, as he turned slowly towards Beachton, “Neither 
father nor mother, brother nor sister, can separate 
hearts as true as yours and mine, my Rushy !” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

AN ENCOUNTER IN THE CAVE, 
Firman spent the night, after his parting with 
Jerusha, in the smugglers’ cave, together with a 
number of men. His discovery of the cave had been 
made known to the authorities, but not to the public 
at large, so neither smugglers nor fishermen knew 
that a considerable force of the coast-guard was con- 
centrated about Hollow Cove. To avoid suspicion, 
the valuable cargo left in the cave by the crew of 
the Sea Serpent, and found there by Firman, had not 
been removed, and a guard was stationed in case of 
reprisal, Chivers and his mates had kept in the 
background ever since Firman’s search for Danger- 
field, so the cave had been unvisited by any save 
Preventive men, and by them with all possible 
secresy. Firman was in command, though his cap- 
tain was equally on the alert, and his conduct was 
reckoned so praiseworthy that his promotion was 
accounted certain. 

It was not, however, of promotion that he was 
thinking, but of Jerusha, as he stood in the cavern’s 
natural embrasure, alternately locking at his men 
and giving them instructions, and gazing on the 
moonlight as it flickered on the waves. There was 
a fire at the extreme end of the cavern, similar to 
| that near which he had found Levi, but it was kept 
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so low and clear that its smoke scarcely reached him. 
He knew not which scene was the more picturesque, 
that without, or the one within. The contrast was 
great; but he was not only a devotee of Nature, but 
something of a sketcher ; and while pondering over 
Jerusha’s words, bis eyes, and through them his 
mind, received an impression of the grandeur of 
night, and the wildness of the smugglers’ cave. 
Although the inmates of the latter wore the sober 
uniform of the coast-guard and not the more varied 
costume of smugglers, they looked weird and pic- 
turesque as they sat or stood about the low fire. 
Seme were half asleep, others feeding the fire from 
a small store of wood and coal they had discovered, 
others discoursing. There were about a dozen of 
them. 

The cavern itself glittered in the moonlight, for 
the roof was hung with gleaming, transparent stalac- 
tites, the floor inlaid by burnished stalagmites, the 
shining result of centuries of Nature’s handiwork. 
But he was recalled from the work he had to 
do himself, and from that which he surveyed, by a 
moving object on the ocean below. It was a small 
vessel that came stealthily round Hollow Cove Point, 
and seemed almost to graze the rocks as she sailed 
warily into the little bay. Firman guessed that she 
was a smuggler’s craft, venturing after the rich trea- 
sure stowed away in the cave. The Invincible was, 
he knew, elsewhere, so doubtless did the smugglers, 
who were daring enough for anything, and who could 
not be aware of the present occupation of the cave. 
He watched the vessel until she was out of sight 
beneath the cave, then gave the necessary orders to 
his men. He and they withdrew into the depths 
of the cavern, and stood prepared for intruders, armed 
with pistols and cutlasses. 

“ No shot fired, and no sword drawn unless they 
refuse to surrender, and begin the attack,” he said, 
and involuntarily he thought of Mark. 

Then there was an intense silence for a few minutes, 
This was broken by a voice from outside the hidden 
entrance, which said clearly, “ All right, come on!” 
A short time afterwards a man crept into the cave, 
followed by four or five others, whom he appeared to 
be aiding and encouraging up the dangerous and 
slippery patk. Then the same voice exclaimed, 
“Well done, watching still! Who is it? Speak, we’re 
friends, §. 8.” These were the pass-words of the 
crew of the Sea Serpent and its allies. Receiving no 
answer, the speaker uttered an oath, and made his way 
down the cave, followed by the others. Firman and his 
men advanced cautiously towards them, and arrested 
them by a call to surrender in the the Queen’s name. 
In another moment they were face to face with the 
smugglers. 


surrender was yet on his lips, received a blow from a 
strong fist, which did not, however, harm him. He 
was loth to use the sword he held, and, being sup- 


| answer from the captain. 





Lieutenant Firman met th one who | 
appeared to be the chief; and while the command to | 


ported by his men, deemed it unnecessary. But his 
adversary drew a dagger, which would have been 
doubtless plunged into him had not one of his men 
perceived it, and struck with his cutlass at the assai- 
lant’s sword-arm; it was disabled at once, and he was 
overpowered; so were his mates, who saw that resist- 
ance to an armed force more than double their own 
was useless. There was a short and sharp struggle 
at first, which ended in the defeat of the gang, who 
were searched and disarmed. 

The encounter was so sudden, and the subsequent 
struggle so short, that neither side had time to think 
of the other. When Firman looked after his especial 
adversary, whom he took to be the captain, he per- 
ceived that he was standing motionless between two 
coastguardsmen. He was a big, burly man, and this 
surprised him. Lights had been kindled by this 
time, and he went towards him, knowing that he was 
wounded. 

“You ’ve hunted me down at last. You’ve done 
for me!” were the words that greeted him, as his 
late adversary sank down heavily on the rocky floor. 

To his amazement, it was Captain Dangertield! 

Firman glanced instinctively at the other prisoners, 
expecting to see Mark. But he was not amongst 
them. He was probably waiting with the ship. But 
what could make the powerful, daring captain suc- 
cumb so strangely ? Firman looked again, and saw 
that blood was streaming from the wounded arm, and 
that he looked not only grim but ghastly. “Give him 
something,” he said to one of the smugglers. “ Let 
me bind up your arm,’’ to Dangerfield. 

The restorative was administered, but he got no 
Still he did not believe 
the silence was from weakness, and wondered if it 
might be a trick. Nevertheless, he slit up his coat, 
sleeve, and examined the wound, which was deep. 
He had seen wounds enough on board ship in time 
of war, and had aided the surgeon, so he knew how 
to stop the effusion of blood by bandages. He was 
surprised that Dangerfield should let him bind 
up his arm with many handkerchiefs, and offer no 
resistance. He was as motionless against the cavern 
wall as one of his own bales of smuggled goods. His 
arm was not only bound up, but placed in a sling, his 
own men aiding, watched by the coast-guard. His 
eyes were closed and his face set, but there was no 
failure of pulse. Firman looked inquiringly at the 
smugglers. 

* He can’t bear the sight 0’ blood. That’s his only 
weakness,” whispered one of them, and Firman un- 
derstood that some fear had subdued this bold man. 

It was the fear of death. The weakness was more 
mental than physical. He had never been disabled 
before, either by sickness or sword-cut, and had there- 
fore never felt the deathlike sensation of faintness. 
He was a daring rather than a courageous man, and 
he now yielded to a Power superior to his own. It 
struck Firman, however, that, being overcome at 
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last, he did not care to make any effort, either of | motionless; then he said something in a whisper, 
body or mind, to rouse himself. His play was played which Firman heard by bending over him. 

out—his reckless game was brought to an end in the |“ Give my love to Jerusha Gay, and tell her that in 
very spot where he believed himself most secure | obeying her commands I am dying in Mark’s stead,” 


from interruption, and he had no hope beyond. 

“Let me alone; let me die. It is my fate,” he 
muttered at last; for this man, like that most potent 
of freebooters, Napoleon the First, was a fatalist. 

“It may be your fate to live a new life, by the 
grace of God,” said Firman, Then, addressing the 
smugglers, he added, “Is there anything in those 
bales yonder that will make a bed? If so let my 
men cut them open, and prepare one near the fire.” 

“They ’re mostly silk goods and the like,” said a 
coast-guardsman, when he had obeyed orders. 

“Make some of them into a pillow, anyhow,” said 
Firman, taking off his coat, and laying it on the stone 
floor at the end of the cave. 

They heaped up a strange medley of shawls and 
silks, and Firman returned to Dangerfield with the 
purpose of helping him to this improvised couch. 
He suddenly started up, with the evident intention 
of resistance, but seeing blood, and feeling that his 
right arm was powerless, he sank back, and allowed 
them almost to carry him to the place prepared for 
him. The smugglers who were not of his own crew 
eursed his weakness, and said to one another that he 
was but a big bully after all. They did not know 
that he believed himself dying, and that omnipotent 
Death is, indeed, a “ King of Terrors” to the evil 
doer, 

When he was laid by the fire, and the smugglers 
secured from the possibility of escape, Firman gave 
such erders as he deemed necessary to his men, and 
sat down beside him to await the dawn. As no more 
smugglers appeared in the cave, there seemed nothing 
clse to be done. 

Dangerfield lay for a long time speechless and 


| were the words. 

| TJ will; but you are not dying,” replied Firman. 
| You are only weak from loss of blood.” 

| ‘“TsayIamdying. I knew you were my fate or 
' I yours, Chance has given you the best throw, and 
| you have done for me. How dark and horrible is 
| death !” 

“ Only to the impenitent,’ Firman ventured to say. 
‘* Christ died for all that He might enlighten the dark 
valley, and open the gate of eternal life to every peni- 
tent who accepts his atonement.” 

“You murder, and then preach,” growled Danger- 
field, but this time without an imprecation. “Is it 
bleeding still?” he added, with a shudder, after a 
pause. * 

“No; you shall have a doctor as soon as possible,” 
replied Firman. 

‘To kill me twice,” said the wounded man, ironi- 
cally. “Once is enough; I never tried it before, and 
don’t want to be murdered again.” 

Then he relapsed into silence, and Firman fancied 
heslept; but he was mistaken, His offended and often 
blasphemed Maker was at His inscrutable work in the 
soul of the sinner. Thoughts that had never before 
penetrated to that mysterious spiritual part, filled it 
now, and the misdeeds of a life-time rose, like so many 
awful ghosts, before its marvellous perception. Per- 
haps that resistless dread of death was the Almighty’s 
way of rousing to life a soul burdened with guilt— 
who shall say? But Firman, watching with an in- 
| tense anxiety, fancied that he heard ina murmur, the 
' yepetition of his own words, “ Christ died for all— 
| accept His atonement.” 

(To be continued.) 





A FAMILIAR FACE IN HEAVEN. 


** Whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not a stranger.” —JoB xix. 27. 





MBYAISTEN to Job’s pitiful complaint, as 
NAGA recorded in this chapter:—God hath 
overthrown me. Behold, I cry out 
of wrong, and I am not heard: I cry 


He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pass, and 
He hath set darkness in my paths. He hath 
stripped me of my glory. He hath destroyed 


me on every side. . . He hath kindled his wrath 
against me, and He counteth me unto Him as 
one of His enemies.” Think a moment of poor 
Job’s miserable condition ; his property, money, 
children, gone; his friends alienated, and prov- 
ing torments rather than helpers; himself suffer- 
ing from a loathsome disease; in a word, utterly 


wretched and miserable, weary of his life, anxious 
to be rid of its burden, feeling sometimes even 
forsaken. of God. Yet though cast down he is not 
' destroyed. Out of his present misery he looks 


out aloud, but there is no judgment. | forward to the resurrection life, and says, “I 


_ know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall 
| stand at the latter day upon the earth; and though 
' after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
| flesh shall Isee God,” &c. I admire his bold faith ; 
| “T know;” a faith akin to that of the great apostle 
who wrote “I know whom I have believed”! I 
admire Job’s spiritual, unselfish notion of the 
blessedness of the future life. Its chiefest joy 
seemed to him to consist in seeing his Redeemer, 
a privilege which the apostle John enumerates as 
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one of the brightest joys of heaven: “They shall 
see His face.” Job would have perfect confidence 
that when he beheld his Redeemer all would be 
made right. Job looked upon the future life as a 
compensation for the sorrow of the present; like 
him, again, who wrote, “I reckon that the suffer- 
ings of this life are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in us. 

My friend, what is the future life to be to you? 
A time of compensation, a making up to you for all 
your self-denying service for Christ, a time of rest 
and peace after a troublous journey through life ? 
Or is it to be to you a time of retribution, of receiv- 
ing the due reward of your evil deeds, of having 
meted out to you the harsh, cruel, unkind, false 
measure you have meted out to your fellows? How 
do you look forward to it? With hope, expec- 
tation, anticipation? Or is it a fearful subject, to 
be shunned, put away if possible from you? The 
answer to all this depends upon our lives. If we 
be Christians indeed, then “‘ when Christ, who is 
our life, shall appear, we also shall appear with 
Him in glory;” and “ when He shall appear, we 
shall be like Him!” But if not, if we are godless 
or hypocritical men, then His appearance will be 
to us a time of detection, disgrace, and damnation, 
and the prayer of the great multitude (Rev. vi. 15) 
may be ours, wailed cut to rocks and hills: “ Fall 
ou us and hide us from the face of Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and from tke wrath of the Lamb: 
for the great day of His wrath is come!” 

But notice, however, the peculiar feature of Job’s 
anticipation of the future. “I shall see for my- 
self, and not a stranger.” The land that lies 
beyond the grave, the better land, is almost un- 
known. Jesus Christ said very little about it. 
He called it ‘‘my Father’s house,” and told His 
disciples there were many mansions there; but no 
further description was given. He prayed once 
that His followers might by-and-by be with Him 
to behold His glory; but He never gave any 
enumeration of what those glories were. The 
pictures of heaven in the Book of Revelation are 
either symbolical or negative. They speak of 
golden streets, jasper walls, gates of pearl, foun- 
dations of precious stones—all symbolic. They 
tell us heaven is a land where there is no night, no 
sorrow, no crying, or pain, no curse, no death—all 
negative. There is no plain positive description 
of heaven’s joys. ’Tis almost a strange unknown 
land. And Job, in that far-off age, comforts him- 
self by the thought that in the strange and 
unknown country there will be one familiar face, 
and who is no stranger to him. And we, too, as 
Christians, may gather consolation from the same 
thought. We shall have the same journey one 
day to take that all our fathers have had, that Job 
had. And if we are known to Christ, and He to 
us, if we have ever heard His loving voice saying 





to us, “ Son, daughter, thy sins be forgiven thee,” 
He will be no stranger to us. The Redeemer 
would be no stranger to those who once saw Him 
on earth. Simon Peter would never forget the 
face that had looked so lovingly, so pitifully, upon 
him in the judgment hall. Paul would remember 
the rapturous vision of Christ which was vouch- 
safed unto him, as one born out of due time. 
Martha, Mary, and Lazarus, would be familiar with 
the kind and gentle face of Him who had so often 
repaired to their quiet home at Bethany. Zaccheus 
would know again the wondrous guest whose 
teaching changed his life. Matthew the publican 
would recognise the great Teacher who bade him 
follow Him. John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
would look again with deepest, holiest joy upon 
the face so familiar to him when on earth. The 
widow of Nain would know again the all-powerful, 
and yet gentle and tender Saviour who had re- 
stored her son tolife. And the woman that was a 
sinner, who washed the feet of Christ with her 
tears, and wiped them with her luxuriant hair, 
and kissed them, why, we are sure Christ would 
be no stranger to her; she would never forget 
Him. To Mary Magdalene, to the poor demoniac 
out of whom he cast a legion of devils, to blind 
Bartimeus, to a host of others whom Jesus Christ 
helped, and healed, and saved, and blessed, He 
would be as no stranger, but as a dearly-loved and 
gracious benefactor and Saviour! 

But we have never had the privileges that these 
persons enjoyed; we never saw His face, or heard 
the music of His voice; and yet we know Him. 
His very person seems not strange to us: we seem 
to know the weary head that was laid upon the 
pillow in the fishing-boat, that was bowed in death 
upon the cross; the feet that were so often tired in 
going about doing good; the face that was so full 
of tenderness and pity, and yet was spit upon; 
the hands that were so often reached forth to heal, 
that cruel foes nailed at last to the cross; they are 
the same now, and yet not the same. His words 
are not strange to us; we are familiar with them, 
with His loving invitations: “Come unto me. . 
and I will give you rest.” With His solemn 
warnings. With His pure and lofty teaching: 
“As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them;” “This is my commandment, that 
ye love one another.” His life is familiar to us. 
We have read,and remember that it is full of self- 
abnegation—* Foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay to lay His head.” His life, so full of 
constant service, of patient endurance, of loving 
sacrifice. Some of us know Him more than merely 
historically ; we have, by faith, heard His voice, 
and held communion with Him. Let us thank 
God that on the shore of eternity we shall finda 
Saviour there whom we know, who is no stranger ; 
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that though the heaven itself may be a strange 
place, yet the Lord of that land, so bright and 
glorious, the light of the city, so magnificent, 
the King Himself, will be no stranger, but our 
Brother, and our Friend; that in Him we shall 
see a familiar face in heaven’ And, oh joyous 
thought, when we see Him, we shall be like Him! 
And shall we see other familiar faces in heaven ? 
shall we know each other there? shall we be 
able to renew there the friendships of earth? Of 
cowrse we shall! Away with the notion of un- 
recognisable spirits. If heaven is to bea place of 
increased intelligence and happiness, why, of course, 
we shall know each other. We know each other 
now, enjoy congenial society now, and, surely, 
when possessed of increased intelligence, we shall 
enjoy social intercourse in a still higher degree. 
There is another turn which we must give to 
this thought, that Christ the Saviour will be no 
stranger to usineternity. We shall be no strangers 
to Him. Hewill know all about us. He knew all 
about Nathanael whom Philip brought to Him; He 
told him, “ Before that Philip called thee when 
thou wast under the fig-tree, Isaw thee.” In the 
parable of the good shepherd He said, “I know 
my sheep.” He knows all about us now, He will 
know all then: all the advantages we have had, 
all the good we have done or left undone; all the 
evil we have wrought, all our self-denial and 
earnest seryice, or all our selfishness, worldliness, 





and sinfulness, all our faith or faithiessness. This 
is a very consoling thought to us if we are sincere; 
even though we may be very unsuccessful, and 
make many blunders, yet Jesus Christ knows our 
hearts, knows if we really love Him, and will be 
pleased with even hearty service, though it be some- 
times blundering, and not always successful. 

Jesus Christ once said to His disciples, “I go to 
prepare a place for you.” Connect this idea, of 
Jesus preparing a place for His disciples with the 
thought that He will know all about us; all that 
will be good and pleasant for us, and then try to 
eonceive how full of happiness for us shall Christ’s 
prepared place be. 

But before we reach this land that is beyond 
the grave, there is the valley of the shadow of 
death to be passed; how pleasing the thought that 
a familiar friend will be with us in the gloom! 
There is the judgment-seat to stand before; how 
assuring to know that the great Judge is no 
stranger to us; is our friend! But the thought 
of Christ’s knowledge of us, though consoling to 
the sincere follower, is terrible to the hypocritical 
and insincere. He knows them too; will see 
through their hypocrisy, and drive them in dis- 
grace from His judgment-seat; they will see His 
face only there! Let us take heed to ourselves, 
lest after having eaten and drank in His presence, 
and talked much albout Him, He should say at last, 
“TI know you not!” 








DOTTY: THE STORY 


on CHAPTER V. 
JZ HEN Ninian Forbes turned away into 
fs the sunlight that afternoon he dashed 
/ quickly up the narrow mountain path, 
till sheer want of breath brought him 
to a standstill. Then he faced about, and looked 
out through a break in the trees. St. Moritz, with 
the great white many-windowed Kiilm, lay well 
below him, and lower still, the shadowy lake was 
slowly drawing its white mists about its breast. It 
was an absolutely still evening—not a sound, except- 
ing the slow monotonous tinkle of the cattle-bells as 
the cows moved lazily here and there; but as he drew 
his breath hard and tight, it seemed to him that 
all this outward peace was only a dream—there was 
a war-cry in his soul. 

He started off again then, and went higher up into 
the woods—away, anywhere. Why should the few 
words which that child had spoken haunt and sting 
him like this ? 

“T don’t think any one can be really happy who 
is not living with Jesus.” 

“Living with Jesus—living with Jesus!” he 
heard them again and again, passionately as he 
strove to forget them. 








OF A LITTLE LIFE. 


Presently he sat down, his head in his hands, and 
looked back—not over the grey-green trees to the 
quiet land: below, but through a vista of years to a 
time that seemed very far away. Every line of that 
picture stood out in his memory now, even, he 
thought, as it might stand out in the day when the 
secrets of all hearts should be revealed. 

He saw a man, stricken in his young manhood 
with a sense of sin, seeking through many days and 
nights for something that should give him peace 
with God, and then he saw that weary heart thrilled 
through with the manifestation of His love in Christ, 
and yielding itself joyfully, unfearingly to that love 
for ever. Had it been altogether a dream, those 
months of happy childlike fellowship with God? He 
had often told himself since that he was young and 
impulsive then, that extremes were dangerous, and 
that it was safer tolive the ordinary, quietly worldly 
life which he was living now, that there was no 
need for anything so peculiar as his life had been 
then, and that he was perfectly happy as he was. 
But he knew that he had lied to himself and to God. 
He could not now stifle the voice which told him 
with awful distinctness that that life was the only 
life worth living—that he was a backslider, a false 
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traitor to the God. Was it for nothing better than | 


this that He had followed him and borne with him 
all those weeks—that He had drawn him with the 
cords of love, and revealed His Son in him? Was it 
for no nobler end than this that the Prince of Life 
had cast aside heaven itself, and had come down to 
bear his sins in His own body on the tree? “My 
sins! these sins!” 

He almost gave way then. 

Why should he not yield? Why not take the 
hand that was stretched out to him eventhen? But 
he waited. And in that pause all the pride of a 
proud nature re-asserted itself. 

“No,” he cried, passionately, “ I’ve not come to 
that yet!’? And he sprang to his feet, and plunged 
down among the slithering needles that earpeted the 
pine-covered hill, madly, recklessly, and yet somehow 
at last striking the path, and so home to the Kiilm. 

At all events that little girl should not see that 
what she had said made any difference to him. He 
took diligently to the card-table, and smoked late 
on the terrace every night. 

Yet as the days went by he began to see about 
her the quiet power of one whose life is indwelt by 
another and a mightier Life. And not this only; he 
found that she had spirit and fire which at first 
he had overlooked, and fresh bright thoughts upon 
many subjects. Altogether there was a piquancy 
about her which attracted him, and they grew more 
friendly. 

“Clare is too insipid a name for that little 
thing,” he said to himself one day as her gay words 
came down to him from the rock where she was sit- 
ting beside her grandfather. They and some other 
friends were pic-nicking together near the Berprina. 

“Oh, Mr. Forbes, take care!” she cried at the 
moment, as her sketch-book slipped from her lap, 
and fell open before him. 

As he picked it up, and rose to return it, his eye 
rested on the name in the first page—‘‘ Beauclere 
1866.’’ 

“Ts that your name?” 

“Yes. I know it’s not a woman’s name,” smiling. 
“But ’’—she lowered her voice, and added, gravely— 


Summerhayes, 


” 


“it was my father’s name. 

And afterwards, when Mr. Forbes heard of the 
death at sea of this young father, just before her 
birth, he had no wonder that his name should have 
He liked it greatly. 
” came, it no longer 


been given to his only child. 
When he knew whence “ Clare 
sounded insipid, and now that he had once heard the 
name he often caught it on the old admiral’s lips. 

Later on in that day he was her escort when the ladies 
went on the glacier. Afterwards they walked a long 
way together, and somehow, without intending it, 
their talk fell upon the things which hitherto he 
had so carefully avoided. 

Very bitterly he said at last, “I once felt as you 
do, Miss Summerhayes, but that was years ago.” 


“Did you! Ah, but it must be dreadful now.” 

*T don’t know why it should be. You know every 
one is not obliged to think just alike.” 

“No, but then Oh, Mr. Forbes, when you 
have once really known the Lord Jesus Himself no- 
thing else can ever be the same.” 

They walked on in silence for some way. He 
could make no answer tothis. He knew it as well, 
and far more bitterly than she could. 

After a while she spoke, a little timidly. 

“Mr. Forbes, why don’t you go back to the Lord?” 

“T can’t, Miss Summerhayes. I don’t know that 
I even wish to go.” 

“But I don’t think that He would say, ‘ Return, 
ye backsliding children,’ if you could not return.” 

“Ah, but you don’t know the difficulties ; it seems 
easy enough to you.” 

“ Don’t you think the Lord Jesus knows every step 
of the way you have gone? It seems to me as 
though He must be nearer even than the difficulties. 
Why shonld you put them between you and Him ? 
Why should you not take the difficulties to Him?” 
She spoke very gently, and the words, though in the 
form of a question, seemed to need no answer. It was 
a new glimmer of light, and he pondered over them. 

“It’s perfectly impossible,” he said at last, “ for 
you to understand how my whole soul rises up 
against the business of repenting. I cannot do it. 
If I could just wake up some morning, and find my- 
self as I was, I don’t suppose I should be sorry. But 
the doing of it, that’s the rub. I hate the very 
thoughts of it!” 

‘The other day,” said Beauclere, “when I was 
reading the fifteenth of St. Luke, I saw something in 





it which I had never seen before. You know when I 
have gone away from the Lord I have often felt as 
you do, as though repenting was-a quantity of misery 
and sorrow which I must go through to fit me to re- 
turn. But then I saw that that parable was just our 
Lord’s picture of what repentance is—something so 
sweet and lovely—just the Shepherd going after the 
sheep till He finds it, and laying it on his shoulder 
And then, after only that, He says, ‘ Like- 


x” 


rejoicing. 
wise there is joy over one sinner that repenteth. 

“ How I wish you would just give in, and let your- 
self be loved and forgiven,” she said, as they came in 
sight of the carriages. 

“T cannot, Miss Summerhayes; it’s impossible. I 
don’t suppose that I shall ever be anything but what 
I’m not sure that I care to be.” 

“Tecan only pray for you, Mr. Forbes, but I shal 
do that.” 

She sat very silent all the way home. He laughed 
and talked gaily the whole evening, and in the course 
of it told the admiral that he was going over into 
Italy, and should start the next day. 

Beauclere was very pained, not then in any way 


I am. 


for her own sake, only for his, and for her Lord’s, 


(To be continued.) 
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“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


226. Quote passage in which God illustrates His | 


mighty power by the restraint put upon the waves 
of the sea. 

227. What prophet in God’s name refers to the 
wicked traffic carried on in the Temple of old, in 
nearly the same words which Jesus used when He 
drove out the buyers and sellers from the Temple ? 

228. When the twelve apostles were sent out by 
Our Blessed Lord to preach, what country were they 
forbidden to enter? 

229. Quote passage in which God speaks of the 
Temple as His house of prayer. 

230. Who is it brings against the rich men of his 


day the charge of defrauding their labourers of their | 


wages ? 











| ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 672. 

217. That they turned aside after lucre, and that 
| when they were judges, “they took bribes and per- 
verted judgment ” (1 Sam. viii. 3). 

218. Cornelius the centurion, to whom God sent 
an angel, bidding him send for St. Peter to teach 
| him (Acts x. 30—32). 
| 219. That they might be like other nations, and 
| that their king might go out before them to lead 
them to battle (1 Sam. viii. 20). 

220. “ And the people said unto Samuel, Who is 
he that said, Shall Saul reign over us? bring the men 
that we may put them to death?” (1 Sam. xi. 12), 

221. We read after St. Paul’s conversion, “Then 
had the churches rest throughout all Judea, and 
Galilee, and Samaria, and were edified ” (Acts ix. 31). 
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12, 
q RAISE, oh, praise our God and King, 
~y Hymns of adoration sing. 


ae For His mercies still endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


dg 


Praise Him that He gave the sun, 
Day by day his course to run. 
For His mercies, &c. 


And the silver moon by night, 
Shining with her gentle light. 
For His mercies, &c. 


Praise Him that He gave the rain 
‘lo mature the swelling grain. 
For His mercies, &c. 
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our Lord and Ring!” 


Music by J. Barney, 1877. 
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And hath bid the fruitful field 
Crops of precious increase yield. 
For His mercies, ec. 


Praise Him for our harvest store ; 
He hath filled the garner floor. 
For His mercies, &e. 


And for richer food than this, 
Pledge of everlasting bliss. 
For His mercies, &c. 


Glory to our bounteous King! 
Glory let creation sing! 

Glory to the Father, Son, 
And blest Spirit—Three in One! 
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MY BIRD. 








NE morn, when wintry winds blew As wondering why I did not rise 
, 8) chill, And haste to ope the window wide, 
<4 A bird hopped on my window-sill— | And welcome him with loving word— 
A little bird with soft brown eyes It was so very cold outside— 
That looked at me with mute surprise, Poor hapless bird! 
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And so I welcomed him; and he 
Hopped gladly in, and stayed with me 
All through the winter dark and drear, 
And every day he grew more dear, 
Until at length, for very fear 
Lest he perchance might stray away, 

And all his love be lost to me, 
I made a cage for him one day, 

Ah, miserie! 


For day by day his love grew less— 
His freedom was his happiness — 
And so he seemed to pine away ; 
Until at last, one summer day, 
The cage was open, and away 
He flew upon the summer wind, 

And soared the waving trees above, 
Forgetting all he left behind— 

My care and love. 


And now I often sit at eve, 
And wandering threads of fancy weave 
Into one rhyme that lingers long, 
And speaks to me like some old song, 
Saying, “ True love is trusting, strong, 
Having no fears of what may be; 

But weaker love brooks no restraints, 
And when it seems no longer free 

It tires and faints.” 


And so, perchance, but for my fear, 
My bird might still be ling’ring herve ; 
And oft I think, when summer’s o’er, 
And winter comes all chill and hoar, 
Upon the sill he’ll perch once more ; 
And I, since he ’Il have need of me, 

And strong pure love can never dim— 
Will ope the window willingly, 

And welcome him. G. WEATHERLY. 








THEIR SUMMER DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ACROSS THE 
PLAIN,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A TERRIBLE INTER- 
VIEW. 

K,;HAT was your object in making me 
a ; believe you were dead?” he asked. 
His voice was stern and cold, though 
not angry; and the woman put on an 
almost whining manner as she an- 
swered, “I thought you wanted to 
get rid of me, George; you did not 
care for me, you know.” 

“ Wanted to get rid of you when I had brain fever 
and was in a foreign land with not a soul to look 
after me; it was a good moment to leave me, certainly.” 

“But you never cared for me,” she said, com- 
plainingly. 

“T did as a boy, and you took advantage of it, and 
ruined my life. You wanted to marry me because 
you thought I was better off than the honest fellow 
you threw over for me, and you persuaded me I was 
bound to marry you because I had talked and laughed 
with you as many a man who was more worldly-wise 






had done before.”’ 
“ But my father said folks coupled our names to- 
gether, and would have turned me out of doors.” 
“Tt is untrue, you know it is,” he said, but without 
a trace of anger, he was too utterly miserable and 
broken-down for that, and the sight of the woman 
whom he had once sworn to love and cherish un- 


manned him. “I have seen your father since, and 
he told me it was untrue.” 
“But you need not be so unkind, George. It is 
a long time since you saw me,” she whimpered. 
“You were never anything but unkind to me 
once you had attained your object in marrying me,” 


he answered. “ Heaven knows I tried to make the 
best of it, even after I knew what you were; but 
you would not let me, and disgraced me everywhere 
you went. I think I could have forgiven all that 
had gone before if you had behaved with any decency 
to my poor old mother. She found out your intem- 
perate habits before you had been two days at Heath- 
field, and then youinsulted her. It nearly killed her, 
and estranged her from me for years.” He almost 
broke down as he said the last words; he could not 
understand his own madness long ago as he looked 
at her. The air of fastness and vulgar beauty which 
had distinguished her when George Milward—poor 
deluded boy—married her was gone, and the life she 
had led had left such an unmistakable stamp upon 
her face it made him shudder to look at her. 

“TI knew you wanted to get rid of me,” she said, 
drawing her faded shawl around her. 

“Tt is false,” he said, ina low tone. ‘“ You know 
how again and again I tried to make the best of you, 
and entreated you to have some respect for yourself 
and me, and the good name I had given you to bear ; 
but you had none, You know all you did, and so do 
I; I found everything out after you left me. You 
managed cleverly enough, for I tried vainly to trace 
you for months,” he added. 

“T thought you would not want to know.” 

“Why did you try to extort money from my 
mother ?” he asked, not taking any notice of what 
she said. “I sent you some money directly you 
asked for it.” 

“T thought you could not afford somuch. I did 
; not like to inconvenience you,” she said. It was 
| such a whining voice it made him shudder, 
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“Did not like 
claimed. 

“And I was obliged to ask for a large sum; we 
wanted to start a business, Madame Carbouche and 


to inconvenience me!” he ex- 


me.” 

“So you thought if you wrote and promised to 
keep out of England if she sent you what you 
wanted, and threatened to make my disgrace still 
more public if she refused, you could get the money ; 
«and you thought, I being away, and, as you knew, 
estranged from her through you, that I should not 
hear of it, and would also supply you with all the 
money at my command, I deserved better at your 
hands than this, Caroline, for I did my best, and I 
was not unkind to you, even when my eyes were 
opened.” 

“T know,” she answered, crying, “and I’m very 
sorry for it now. You necdn’t go on so at me.” 

““Who was Madame Carbouche ? ” 

“She was a friend I made at Marseilles, we were 
going to start a business together.. I was always 
clever at making bonnets and that, you know;” she 
shifted her eyes uneasily away from his. Even now, 
with every hope in his life blighted, and certain 
disgrace before him (for he knew she would break 
out again), he would have made excuse for her but 
for his utter want of belief in her. He knew her 
tears were crocodile tears, and that she had only 
come back to him as a last resource, that if the 
chance offered, she would treat him again to-morrow 
as she had treated him years before, and truth was 


a thing unknown to her lips, 

«And what was your object in making me believe 
that you were dead ?”’ he asked again, at last. 

“T know you wished me dead,” she whined. 

“It is untrue, you know itis!” he said, looking 
firmly at her, but the tears almost came into his eyes, 
man though he was, and in spite of the stern lines 
about his mouth. “I suppose it was becanse I re- 
fused to send you more money unless you returned 
to your father, whose hair is grey with the sorrow 
you have caused him, and you thought if you gave 
out you were dead I should be less likely to find 
you out, and should supply the sum demanded for 
expenses,” 

“We were sadly in want of money, George; 
Madam’s as fine a 
young woman as ever you saw,” she whined. 

“And what was her name?” he asked, a light 
breaking on him. 

“ Simon.” 

“T see; then, it was the legal proof of her death 
that was sent to me as yours,” he said. “And now 
that you have come to the end of your resources 
you come back and let me know of your existence.” 

“I’m very sorry; I’ll never come near you if 
you’ll give me a little to live on. I don’t want to be 
” and she wiped her eyes again 


daughter-in-law was dying, 


near you, I am sure, 
with the limp, faded shawl. 





He had a kind heart in spite of his stern face, and 
even now, after all she had done, he could not help 
having a feeling of intense pity for her, she had 
so ruined her life. If she had only been diiferent 
she might have been the wife of a man who was in 
her own class, and who had loved her with all his 
heart, and the mother of happy children perhaps. 
acted truly by him he would have 
He knew that he had tried 
to bear the consequences of his folly as well as he 
could. “What a he. 
thought, as he looked at her coarse, faded face, on 
which hardly a trace of the beauty she once possessed 
remained. ‘God help her, poor thing, and help me 
to do what is right!” Then, 
almost kind and very pitying, yet unflinchingly firm, 
he spoke. ‘ Caroline,” he said, “‘you must go back 
to your father.” 

“Qh no, I cannot; father was always very strict, 
and then there’s the people and that about that 
used to know me.” 

“They won’t know you now,’ 
moved from the old place, and he will receive you 
kindly, I know. I will make you an allowance as 
long as you are steady.” mouth 
tremble, and sighed. He had no faith in her steadi- 
ness, and he thought sorrowfully of the anxiety he 
was bringing on her father in his old age. But what 
He knew it was true that the father 


Even had she 
made the best of her. 


curse a love of drink is, 


in a voice that was 


> 


he said; “he has 


He saw her weak 


could he do ? 
was stern, yet he was a good, religious man, and 
likely to have more influence over her than any one 
else. And he could not be very harsh with his own 
child, George Milward thought, as he stood leaning 
hopelessly against the mantelpiece. ‘If you are 
not steady you will only bring misery on yourself. 
If you refuse to go to your father I shall place you 
in an establishment where you will be under control, 
and where you will have no opportunity of miscon- 
ducting yourself.” 

“TI won’t,” she cried, “I won’t be made to go 
anywhere.” 

“Then you have misery and starvation to look 
forward to.” She looked up at him, and then for 
the first time he saw her clearly. She was only some 
six or seven years older than he, but she looked ten, 
streaked with She had 
“Take my advice,” 


and her hair was 
suffered enough, he thought. 
he said, gently, “ go back to your poor old father, and 
It may not be 


grey. 


do your best to retrieve the past. 
too late.’ But the words seemed a mockery as he 
spoke them, for he could see her utter want of firm- 
ness in every movement and tone. “I will go to 
your father first, and make him receive you kindly.” 
“ But I can’t go to him now, and I have no place 
to go to; give me some money to get a lodging, 
George,” and her lips trembled with pitiful appeal. 
“You can stay here for the present,” he said. 
“You have no occasion to seek a lodging. And if 
you are steady you will never want, and have more 
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comforts perhaps than you have had for a long time, 
but, remember, I will not be tampered with. You 
will probably never see me again, but if you attempt 
to go near my mother or my friends, I shall take 
measures accordingly.” 

“You needn’t be so harsh,” she answered, “ I have 
not done youany harm lately,” and the tears trickled 
down her cheeks, 

“ There, don’t weep, Caroline,” he said. ‘Oh, God 
help us both!” and he put his hands up over his face 
and struggled with the misery that possessed him, 
“Why did you do it, Caroline? You have not 
gained happiness for yourself, and you have taken 
all chance of it from me.” 

“T am very sorry,” she sobbed; “I am very 
miserable. I wish I was dead, I am sure.” 

** Don’t wish that,” he said, shuddering ; “ wish that 
God may pity you, and pray that He may help you 
to conquer yourself.’ And as he spoke he too 
thought of the Arabic inscription on the walls of the 
Alhambra, and bent his head, and prayed almost 
unconsciously that God would conquer him, and help 
him to bow to His decree. 

“ Prior,” he said, going out of the room, and speak- 
ing to the wondering housekeeper, “ Make my wife 
comfortable, and see that she has all she wants. I 
shall not be home till to-morrow,” and taking his hat 
from the peg in the hall, he put it on, and left the 
house. 

A month later, and the little house at Woodford 
was to let. ‘“ The gentleman who had it was gone 
abroad for good,” the agent said, “and would let it, 
or sell the lease cheap in order to get rid of it.” 





CHAPTER XXVII.—FRANK PARSONS MEETS HIS 

FUTURE BROTHER-IN-LAW. 
“TIT say, Polly, joking apart, when are you going 
to marry a lord ? you had really better make haste, 
you know,” Fred asked Marie, as they strolled along 
the jetty at Margate. She had taken leave of Frank 
till after thy returned to town on the morrow, and 
so, considering the coast thoroughly clear of danger, 
she had thought it wise to propitiate her mother by 
taking a stroll with her brother. ‘ You might have 
picked one up down here,” he continued, “ or a stray 
baronet at any rate.”’ 

“Don’t be so silly, Fred,” she said, absently look- 
ing out at the water. It was odd how she had 
changed during the few weeks they had been at Mar- 
gate. When she first came she had not missed a 
single stare of admiration as she walked down the 
jetty, now she did not even wonder about the im- 
pression she was making on the senses of the passers- 
by, and certainly did not care. “I wish I was 
clever,” she thought, “I would give anything to 
make him proud of me in that way. Fred,” she 


said, “why don’t you try and get something to do?” 
“Can’t,” he answered, laconically, 





“ You could if you tried.” 

* Now, look here, Poll, don’t you preach,” he said, 
carelessly turning his fancy cane round and round as 
they leant for a moment over the side of the jetty to 
watch a passing rowing boat. ‘Take my advice, and 
leave that to the dad, he can do it better than you.” 

“Yes; but, Fred, if you don’t get something to 
do you’ll be sent abroad.” Certainly Marie was 
improving. At one time she would have betrayed 
no anxiety to keep her brother near her, now she 
thought of her mother, and the anxiety his being 
sent away would cause her. 

“Can’t help it, Poll; should like it.” She made no 
reply, only absently counted the boats upon the water. 
“Come on,” he said, “I am tired of standing here, 
and there are a lot of pretty girls at the end.” 

“Go and see them by yourself,” she answered, 
“and I will wait here till you return, I am tired of 
walking up and down.” 

“ All right,” and he went. She drew her hat over 
her eyes, and thought of Frank Parsons, Somehow 
she did not feel secure, she was so afraid of that 
clashing that must take place when some day he came 
to her house and met her people. Many aman in a 
much better position than he had married a girl in a 
much worse one than she was, but then the man was 
not so grand and scornful generally as Frank, she 
thought; and then she so dreaded meeting Mrs. 
Parsons and his sisters, and of course she (Mrs. 
Parsons) would have to meet the relatives of her son’s 
wife some day, and that would be worse than all. 

“It is not very satisfactory to follow one’s fiancée 
up and down Margate jetty without being able to 
speak to her,” a voice at her side said. She turned 
round with a start. 

“ Frank! why how did you come here ?—it was Fred 
you know,” she said, apologetically ; she did wish he 
would not drop down on her when she walked out 
with her brother. 

“ Yes, I know, Isaw him the othernight. Does he 
always twirl a sixpenny cane about when he is 
walking with a lady?” 

“TI don’t know,” she said, colouring. It was the 
beginning of what would be his opinion concerning 
all her family, she thought. “ What made you come 
again to-night, Frank ?” 

“T am going to town to-night instead of to- 
morrow, so I told the man to put my portmanteau 
into the train, and said I’d walk over to Margate 
and join it. I must be off directly. I wanted to see 
your face again, Marie, before I went.’’ She looked 
up gratefully at him. She was half afraid the sight 
of Fred had chased all idea of love-making out of 
his head. “Do you know, Marie,” he said, “I 
always feel as if I had seen your face somewhere 
before I met you that day in Devonshire Place. I 
wonder if I ever dreamt of you, my beautiful Marie!” 
He was talking to his favourite audience again. 

“Oh, Frank, here comes Fred!” she said, before 
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she had time to reply. ‘ Do go! I would not have 
him see you talking to me for the world!” 

“Turn your head away,” he answered, “ Fred does 
not know ws, I will stand here looking at the sea.” 
He had no tame to say more. 

“I say, Polly, there’s a big lobster for supper, 
we'd better go and look after our shares,” he heard 
his future brother-in-law remark, as Marie, her heart 
beating with fright lest Frank should overhear their 
conversation, moved quickly off. 


“It is not a dignified retreat,” he laughed. “I 
wonder if she knew I heard, and was in a rage. How 
badly she walks,” he said, looking after her. “I 
wonder how much of my feeling for her is real, and 
how much imaginary,” he said, standing as it were 
face to face with himself. 

“T do hope he didn’t hear,’’ thought Marie, as she 
went home, “and, oh, if I ever lose him it will break 
my heart. 


» 


I would give up all the world fer him! 
(Z'o be continued.) 








OLD TESTAMENT 


BY ALFRED BARRY, D.D., PRINCIPAL OF KING’S 
IIIl.—THE FA 


ET us now pass to a still more deeply 
practical interest—the nature of the 
temptation and the sin. The tempta- 
tion had its lower animal side; the 
fruit, the one fruit forbidden, was fair 
to the eye and good for food. It appealed to the 
appetite in man: and it is the characteristic of appe- 
tite, in itself neither good nor evil, to seek its object 
absolutely, without regard to prudence, to duty, 
to love, to obedience. If these principles permit 
its gratification, to gratify it is sinless; if they 
prohibit, in the contempt of such prohibition is 
sin. Men have smiled at times at the simplicity, 
the childish simplicity, of this temptation. They 
would have had something subtler and grander, 
so, that if man fell, he might at least fall with 
dignity. But what says the inexorable voice of 
experience ? Does it not warn us how this low 
and almost contemptible form of temptation is 
yet the one which perhaps more than any other 
besets in all ages the great mass of men—chiefly 
perhaps in their barbaric simplicity, but also in 
spite of intellectual light, and in defiance even of 
the highest civilisation? Look at the hundreds 
of thousands, whose souls, against all the warnings 
of prudence, of morality, of religion, are slain 
day by day by gluttony, by drunkenness, by sen- 
suality! Look at the lives even of men educated 
and refined, with all that can lead to the higher 
life, yet wrecked day by day on this low shoal of 
fleshly temptation. ‘True, fatally true, to nature, 
is this scriptural emphasis of the power of the | 
temptation of the appetites. 

But there lies, no doubt, a subtler temptation 
behind, in “the desire to be as gods, knowing 
good and evil.” | 

It can hardly escape the notice of any thoughtful | 
reader, that by the subtlety of the tempter the | 
| 
| 





command of God is presented as a hard, oppres- 
sive, and even selfish law. “God doth know that 
your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods.” | 
“He, forsooth, the Eternal Father, is jealous of | 


SERMONS. 


COLLEGE, LONDON; AND CANON OF WORCESTER, 


LL (Concluded). 


| His creatures. He will have them blind slaves, 
| and not clear-sighted children, lest they come too 
| near His throne. He will not let their nature 
| grow, lest, in perfection and happiness, it be too 
| like His.” If that notion once steal into the soul, 
| the work of the tempter is done. For a god who 
| (like the Zeus of the Prometheus Vinctus) is but a 
god of unrighteous power, may crush, but cannot 
| command the will; we even sympathise with the 
| unconquered sufferer, in his defiance of might 
without right. Again, we almost smile at the 
grossness of the blasphemy; but yet have we no 
experience of it in its essence? Do we know 
| nothing of the spirit which, in regard to human 
authority or divine, bids us look on any command 
which we like not as simply an arbitrary law, 
bribing us by rewards or scaring us by threats, 
instead of a law based on eternal righteousness, a 
discipline to us by a greater wisdom and deeper love 
than our own? How easy the next step to dis- 
believe altogether even the threat or the promise ! 
If God can be selfish and oppressive, He may also 
be false. ‘Ye shall not surely die.” No! “Ye 
shall be as gods.” 

But where lies the sin, after all, of this knowledge 
of good and evil? Is it not the privilege of man, 
unlike all the lower creatures, to know and to 
will ? 

I think that the key to the answer lies in the 
| words, “to know both good and evil,” to try (that 
| is) both, to know them as independent things by 
For to know any principle 





separate experience. 


|in the moral nature implies action as well as 


speculation, and appeals to the affection as well as 
the reason. The true education of man is to know 
good positively, and to know evil only negatively, 
as the contradiction of good. For good is simply 
the will of God, revealing to us His nature in its 
three great attributes of truth, holiness, and love. 
To know God is te obey His will, as a matter 
of course, and by such obedience to grow up in 
His image, which is our true humanity. The 
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knowledge of evil, as the defect or failure of that 
obedience, will come soon enough. We shall see 
it, we shall feel it, we shall mourn over it. What 
father, in the training of his children’s souls, 
seeks not to surround them with every influence 
of good, and so to prejudice them in favour of 
truth and purity, faith and love? When they 
have grown strong in good, then, and not till then, 
will he suffer them to know evil, as its opposite. 
Even then, unless, as moral physicians, we have 
to seek out the evil, is it not true that the less 
we know of it the better? Is it not needful, that 
if we have to face its pollution, we should enter 
only after the strictest precautions into its atmos- 
phere of deadly contagion? So God ordained for 
man, in this his early childhood, that he should 
grow up amidst all influences of happiness and 
goodness, in work and thought, in earthly love 
and heavenly communion, safe under the shield of 
simple obedicuce to the law of God, and being edu- 
cated through the knowledge of good. What the 
ideal of human growth is, we know, in the nature 
1creased in wisdom as in stature, and in 
favour with God and man.” “The path of the just 
is as a shining light ”—not flashing through the 
cloud, but “ =e ela more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 

But what was the theory of life which the 
ere tae set before man? It wa: to — abso- 
lutely independent of the law of obedience; to taste 
good one evil; to try what it was to o di sais as he 
had already tried what it was to obey; then to 
decide what way he would choose; to follow God’s 
will, if in his wisdom he was pleased to approve it; 
or to break loose from that will, if to that same 
wisdom it seemed eens or 

It was a theory of which it was added, not without 
truth, that it 5 eae in man the “ being as a god,” 
throwing off all dependence, all reverence,as though 
he could stand alone, self-created, self-directed, self- 
sustained. In place of the true freedom—freedom 
to think the truth and to do the right—which God 
gives to man’s soul, it put the false freedom, to 
think and to do just what we will. In place of 
the true independence, which refuses the absolute 
compulsion of physical force, and the lesser com- 
pulsion of hope and fear, it placed the false in- 
dependence, which abjures the golden bonds of 
duty and of love, and would stand in a barren 
isolation—like some blasted tree, which has lost 
the power'to draw through its roots strength from 
the earth, and to drink in through its leaves the 
dew and light of heaven. 

Strange it sounds, and even monstrous: yet is 
it not much the same as that wretched theory, 
which bids a young man, if he would “ see life,’ 
taste the sweets of evil as well as good—which bids 
him not to search out “a reason for the faith that 





oe 
which 1 


inwise. 


isin him,” but care not to have any faith what- 





ever in teaching, human or divine—which tempts 
him to give at any rate his early days to the flesh 
and the world, in the idea that some day he may 
weary of them, and go back to the sevice of God? 
Through how much of our modern liserature runs 
this miserable theory, culminating at last in an 
open denunciation of the life of goodness as colour- 
less and tame, in an open apotheosis of the boldness 
of blasphemy, or the shamelessness of vice ! 

The old temptation lives yet, and clothes itself 
in many forms! But what of its practical result? 
How sublime is the irony of the passage which 
follows in the sacred record! “Their eyes were 
opened.” They had the new experience they 
craved for, and which was to make them as gods, 
and exalt them to heaven. “And they knew that 
they were naked.” There stole over them ~ 
inexplicable sense of shame which is the parent of 
remorse and terror. They knew themselves hel} 
less before the Will which they had disobeyec 
They seemed to hear the mocking laughter of the 
tr jamphant enemy ; 


) 
) 
3 
l. 


they did hear the solemn 
voice of the Judge—the more awful, it may he, 
because they traced in it still the 
outraged love—and they, these new g 
cowering in their nakedness, among the tree: 
the garden. Again and again has that experience 
been repeated in their children. Happy the »y who, 
when they awake from their dream, and come to 
themselves, know the folly and misery of hidin 
themselves from God, and turn back, like th 
prodigal, though they feel themselves poor, ant 
sin-stained, and naked, to seek the fac 
Father. We cannot well fail to read in the simplicity 
of the narrative the profoundest teaching, or the 
nature of temptation and sin. 

But now, lastly, what says it of sin 
Of the deeper and deadlicr rit you will 
note that it says no word; it leaves this for the 
later revelation to tell. 

We hear nothing of the bondage of sin degrad- 
ing the soul, nothing of the eternal death which 
is the utter alienation from God, nothing of the 
corruption passing on the race and the children 
yet unborn.* For all this the time had not yet 
come. 

But we hear first of a constant struggle, not 
without hope, yet not without suffering, with the 
power of evil. “There shall be enmity between the 
seed of the woman and the serpent’s seed.” The 
old peace and harmony of the earth are gone for 
ever. No peace now, but the sword of a trucelcss 
war. 
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* The narrative of Genesis shows us in history the existence 
and rapid growth of evilin primeval man, from which perhaps 
the conception of inherited corruption might be gathered. 
But for explicit declaration on this subject we have to wait till 
the New Testament (e.g. Romans v.12, 21). For then, with the 
knowledge of the bane came the knowledge of the greater 
antidote, 
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We hear of the burden of labour, not free, glad 
work as of old, but labour, weary and exhausting, 
“in the sweat of the brow,” and cursed with 
fruitlessness. “Thorns and briars shall the earth 
bring forth to thee.” There isa curse on all, a 
blight physical, mental, spiritual; under it man 
was to labour, in weariness, and dulness, till the 
end should come. 

We hear of the burden of suffering. 
exquisite truth to nature is that burden laid chiefly 
on woman, as labouron man! “ Men must work, 
and women must weep.” There is suffering in 
bodily pain, in personal subjection, in the bitter- 
ness of disappointment, in the anguish of wounded 
feeling—the serpert’s tooth felt most where should 
be the sweetest of affections. 

We hear, at last, of death. The tree of life, the 
daily sustenance of life, is taken away; by that 
very loss the stamp of mortality is impressed on 
all human nature. How literally is it true, even 
physically, t “die daily,” by a continual 
decay, for a time overborne or helena by the 
power of reproduction, but then slowly 
eating our life away! What should Sen 
man as sinless it were vaintospeculate. By what 

wth the “natural body” should have passed 
a the spiritual body—paradise into heaven—we 
shall never understand, at least till we know even 
as we are known 

In these words sounds the fourfold sentence on 


that we 


7 and surely 
ve been to 


evil—the condemnation to struggle, weariness, suf- | 


fering, death. Yet even in the condemnation there 
is an undertone of mercy. All these can become 
God’s discipline for fallen humanity ; for struggle 
braces it to devotion, weariness steels it to endur- 


the death of the body, brings it to rest. 

There are evils which are absolute. There is 
the guilt of sin, hiding God from us; there is 
the bondage of sin, which eats into the soul; there 
is the spiritual death, which is the hopeless effec- 
tuation of both. But against these there is the 


With what | 


| com ) eC. 
; Strue 
| 

ance, suffering softens and humbles, even death, | 
| the esset 


faint gleam of promise. Again there is a Prot- 
| evangelium, but now to sinners. “The seed of the 

woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” To our 

first parents it was but a promise of triumph, to 

be won they knew not how. To us it is the first 

dawn of many promises, brightening to the per- 

fect day in the Lord Jesus Christ. They hoped, but 
| we know, that those inherent deadly evils may be 
taken away. Sin is conquered for us on the cross, 
| and death driven away by the light of the resur- 
| rection. We can well bear the lesser penalties, in 
; Such degree as He shall send them. Struggle, 
| weariness, suffering, and death, are but the “light 
| affliction which is but fora moment.” “ What can 
| separate us from the love of Christ?” “In all we 
| are more than conquerors through Him who 
loved us.” 


Such is our third great Scriptural lesson. Its 


beauty and power you must sce. But it is perhaps 
1 


we ha we surveyed human speculations on 
-some fancying a rival creator of 
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evil, some a vague intractability or corruption in 
matier—ihat we fully appreciate the Scriptural 
I le in its profoundness, so pro 





leed, fathom to us wholly the dark 
But it tells us that it is a part of 
the great mystery of freedom, on which depends all 





likeness to God and all capacity of goodness. It 
yor s 

tells us how it assails us through a spiritual power 

of evil, ap] pti at once to our animal and our 


natures; and in the great temptation of 
Testaueal it shows how it may be over- 
It bids us bear the lower evils of life— 
labour, suffering, death—as a needful 
merciful discipline. Through 
’ sin itself—its guilt, bondage, 
shows us the light 
and tel “we are ein Christ Jesus there 
is no condemnation for us.’ 
hings we need; these things we have. 
For the rest we are content to wait. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SC 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. Fovurtu Series. No. 21. THE 


Chapter to be read—Joshua ii. 
YYZ NTR ODUCTION. Israel ron now encamped 
4 \V/AS 





WA in Canaan—on which side of the country ? 

( Bs What river lay between them and the 
~NIEF mainland? What great city was at the 
GE other side? Can picture them looking 
Q% eagerly across, and seeing its great and 
high walls, and wondering how they 


should take the city. No more murmurings now, no 
unbelief as to their power of conquering; have 
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AND HOME. 


SPIES AND RAHAB. 





learned that lesson at last, the folly and sin of dis- 
trust. Whose ex ample was Joshua to follow? What 
did Moses do when they came close to the land 
before? So Scahes now does the same. : 

I gz Spies Sent. (Read ii. 1—8.) Where 
were the men sent Must get across the river, and 
find out all they can about Jericho; the strength 
of its walls; their height ; how guarded; what were 
the weak points. Not as yet did they know how 
they should take the city. What an arduous and 
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dangerous task the spies had. Picture them taking 
small boat—in dusk of evening (ver. 2)—silently 
rowing across, stealing into the city. To whose house 
did they go? Thought by many that word “harlot” 
should be interpreted as “inn-keeper,” so that her 
house was a public one, in which, by mixing with 
others would hear news, learn what preparations 
But they have been 
detected as strangers, recognised as Israelites ; 
news spreads, reaches the king. What steps does 
he take? Party of soldiers from king enter Rahab’s 
house. What does she do? Where does she hide 
the men? Flat roofs of house used for drying flax ; 
large bales lying there; conceals men under them ; 
tells a false story about them, that they have es- 
caped in the dusk of the evening; let the pursuers 
make haste, they shall soon overtake them. So away 
go the soldiers; trace their path back to the fords 
of Jordan, while meanwhile the gates are shut to 
stop the spies in case they are still in the city, or to 
prevent others from entering. 

II. Rawas. (Read 8—22.) As soon as soldiers gone 
Rahab hastens up to the spies. How eagerly will 
they listen for her! have been in great alarm all the 
time; now she assures them of their safety, and 
pleads for herself. First she tells her tale. What 
has made her behave so kindly to these men? (1) 
She has heard of God’s dealings. What was the 
special miracle she had heard of ? No wonder such a 
tale as the Red Sea drying up to form a passage 
spread abroad; might not Jordan do the same? Had 
also heard of the two great kings being conquered ; 
who were they ? might not their king of Jericho fall 
before them too? (2) She believes. By whose works 
alone could such mighty works be done? her people’s 
gods could do no such things; the God of Israelites 
must be true God in heaven and earth. What was 
the effect upon her and her people? (ver. 9—11). She 
has learned to fear God. Now, what does she ask of 
the men? she has shown kindness to them ; will they 
not requite it to her? for whom does she plead be- 
sides herself ? so all her family shall be saved. (3) 
She acts. Where was her house situated? common 
custom to have houses built into the walls of large 
cities; so St. Paul escaped from Damascus (2 
Cor. xi. 33). Now in the dark of the night window 
cautiously raised; men slowly let down by scarlet 
cord (ver. 18), and parting words exchanged; an 
agreement or covenant is made between them with 
an outward sign. What is her part of the covenant ? 
all her relations must remain quietly in the house; 
if any one found in the streets the covenant is 


being made against Israelites. 





broken ; also she is not to utter this business, What 
do they promise in return? she and her family shall 
all be saved when the city is taken. What is the 
outward sign? the scarlet thread must be bound in 
the window that the house may be known, and the 
lives preserved. 

III. Tue Lessons. Let the children notice points 
in Rahab’s character. (1.) She was kind. To whom 
did she show kindness? ‘To her enemies. Might 
easily have betrayed the spies to the king, and 
gained favour with him. Does not do so. Thus 
secures them as friends. This duty constantly en- 
forced in Scripture. See Heb. xiii. 2, where Abraham's 
example in receiving the angels referred to. (Gen. 
xviii. 2.) (2) She was unselfish. Of whom did she 
think besides herself? So all the family were saved. 
This may be put before children with reference to 
higher things. They have been taught to fear God ; 
what are they doing for others? Can teach younger 
brothers and sisters ; can give money to send Gospel 
to others. Let all do what theycan. What was the 
cause of her conduct? (3) She feared God. She 
alone believed in the Israelite’s God (Heb, xi. 31.) 
Others were full of fear (ver. 9), She alone asked 
for protection, and did not ask in vain. She showed 
true faith, letting it be seen by her works (James 
ii. 25.) 

Her saving of the spies generally considered typical 
of the saving of man’s soul. ll living in sin are in 
state of danger; wrath of God shall come upon all such; 
world shall be destroyed. One way alone of safety ; 
what is it? Blood of Christ alone saves from sin. 
(1 John i. 7.) Remind of Israelites at Passover ; 
what did they do with the blood of the lamb? So 
Israelites were sheltered under the blood. So now, 
when the scarlet cord seen, Rahab and friends would 
be safe. 

IV. THe Spres Return. (Read 23, 24.) After 
all their adventures, spies return safe; how eagerly 
would be welcomed. How different their report to 
that of the other spies before! Nothing but good 
news now. How encouraged Joshua and Israelites 
must have been. Spies were faithful in their work ; 
preserved on journey ; returned in peace. 

Questions to be answered. 

1. Describe the sending of the two spies. 

2. What danger did they encounter ? 

. What three points may be noticed in her con- 
duct ? 

4. What three points in her character ? 

5. How is she typical ? 

6. What report did the spies bring back ? 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
=e DANGERFIELD’S NEXT MOVE, 
= HAVE told him that I cannot 
marry him; that I will never 
be a disgrace to him or his 
y, mother, who is hard—hard 

RZ <> as the nether mill-stone,”’ 
ps sobbed Jerusha. 
_— “Perhaps you have been 
N hasty, my lass; but God will order all 
things well if you trust in Him,” re- 
turned the miller. 

This was spoken a short time after 
Jerusha’s interview with Firman. She 
had left him only to encounter her 
father, who was ema expecting her, and who 
forgot his own misery at sight of her tears. Seated 
on the old place once more—alone once more—she 
sob bed out her grief with her arms round his neck, 

her head on his shoulder, But she soon recovered 
herself, 

“What a simpleton I am!” she cried. 
tell me what you did at Sandport ? ” 

“TI paid Solomon Hasluck, whose love for thee, my 
as his love of money., He took 
,and had it cashed, and I hope he returned 
I am thankful that my Rushy didn’t 
Better die an old maid than marry 
such a miserly, narrow-minded chap.” 

e “That i is what I mean to do,” said Jerusha, sigh- 
ing, smiling, and brushing off a tear simultaneously, 
** What happened when cousin Solomon left?” 

“T went to the magistrates, and became bail for 
Levi. Heis to be released to-morrow. They sai@ 
my wo What will they say when all 
the truth gets abroad ?” 

“That you are a righteous man, father, 
ain Dang< rfiel d a bad man.” 

“And lass? What will they say of 
him?” 

“That he is weak, and wild, and easily duped. I 
wish he had faced it all, —_ then Janey would not 
have been stricken down.’ 

“My fault—all my fault. 
it is but just I should stand or fall with him. 
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eare for him. 


rd was enough, 
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it goes hard with ‘those poor sheep in the wilder 
ness,’ W ho] have been led astray by him and ‘Snes 
field.” 

“Shall I tell Tilly about Levi, father? She has 
been moping all day. Do you think he cares for 
her?” 

Call her in, and let us give her a word of ad- 
vice.” 


When Tilly came in she had her apron to her eyes. 


ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF 





MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


“THE PENNANT FAMILY.’ 


“Sit down, Tilly, there by the fire, and be com- 
forted,” said the miller, kindly, at which Tilly began 
to sob. “ Levi will be back here to-morrow, I hope.” 

 Lawk, measter! and what be that to I?” ex- 
claimed Tilly, the apron falling, and revealing a face 
which was certainly neither the cleaner nor the 
handsomer for tears. ‘‘He do go arter Miary more 
nor I.” 

“Then why have you been so unhappy?” asked 
Rushy. 

“Twar lonsome by myself, Miss Rushy. 
measter, don’t you go for to tell ’un as I told upon 
un. He’d worrit the life out o’ I.” 

“T’m afraid he ’ll ‘ worrit’ it more if you marry 
him, Tilly,’’ said the miller, the twinkle appearing for 
a moment in his eye. “ You’d better think twice 
of it.” 

“T’ve a-thought it over scores o’ times, 
and beant no nearer than at first,” 
spondingly. “But I don’t care for nothin’ so long 
as he beant hanged for a smuggler.” 

“They don’t hang for it nowadays, Tilly,” said 
Mr. Gay, resuming the severe gravity of tone and face 
he had shown of late. “‘ Thank God, they only hang for 
murder now. I remember the time when men were 
hanged for stealing a sheep or knocking down a hare, 
and a smuggler had a poor chance of life.” 

He shuddered, and covered his face with his hand. 

Jerusha motioned Tilly to go, and ‘Tilly, nothing 
loth, departed. No sooner was she in her own domain 
than she exclaimed—“ Measter do think I wants ’un 
for a sweetheart, Once’e coms back I’ll show ‘un 
what ’s what.” 

With which resolution Tilly poured boiling water 
into a tin dish, and forthwith began to wash her face 
in a lather potent enough to extract all traces of dirt 
and tears. Then she rubbed her cheeks with a coarse 
cloth till they became two peonies, put on a clean 
apron, smoothed her hair, and declared to herself 
that nobody should say she “mooped and fretted 
after a great gakey as hankered after that Miary.” 

Jerusha and her father continued long in earnest 
conversation. Mr. Gay said he thought it would be 
wise for Janey to remain with her aunt until the 
search had been made on which he had resolved, and 
bade Jerusha return to the villa,and sleep with her, 
if necessary. He trusted to Firman’s conviction 
as to the personal safety of his son, and before he 
and his child separated, they, like King Hezekiah, 
spread their anxiety the Lord, and asked 
for direction from Him both for themselves and 
Mark. 

When Jerusha was gone, her father went to his 
bureau, and sat there a long time, examining and 
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arranging bills and papers, and casting up accounts. 
He tried to think over what he was worth in landed 
and funded property, in case of having more to pay 
for Mark; and having done this as nearly as he 
could, he came to the resolution that he would, if 
1ecessary, sacrifice all he had in the world if he could 
only rescue his son from Dangerfield, and restore 
him to respectability. His 
not, perhaps, altogether without foundation, for the 


self-accusations were 
father who indulges a child injudiciously before the 
child can discriminate between good and evil, must 
bear his share of blame if bad results follow. 

Before going to bed he walked over his premises, 
inspecting the mill, the pond, and finally The Bluffs. 
Another of his men slept in Levi’s place, and he had 
stationed one in his son’s house, either of whom was 
to call him if necessary—but everything was still. 
He then walked down to Beachton by the back way, 
to see if Job Tuck had returned. But Job was still 


absent, and his wife expecting him. She believed 






that he had gone off to try and sell some nets that she 
and the children had made, and to pick up mundick; 
and she would have had no food for her children that 
day but for the meal given from the mill, and skim- 


milk and broth from the villa. ‘The frost had made 





bad worse, 
« What will become of them all if we are ruined ?? 


thought the miller, as he returned homewards. 


‘Reckless people don’t consider the ry they 





bring on others. But God careth for the sparrows, 
, 


so why should the poor fear ?’ 
He did not sleep much that night, and was again 
r)it o'clock, 


arly abroad. Jerusha was with him at ei 





having slept with Janey. 


her. 


He inquired anxiously for 
She was much the same, and wanted to return 
to the mill, but was restrained by Miss Martha’s 
loud and resolute commands to stay where 
* Indeed she has a fire in her room, 
comfort,” said Jerusha, “ but she is not quite 
What did 


Rushy ? Will she be a mother to her?” 


she was. 
and every 
herself.”’ 


* And Madam Firman ! iy to my 





asked the 
mill 
miller. 
“ Never, father ; that must be over,” 
“‘ she is as cold as the snow.” 
Pensioners not to be ignored surroun 


aid Jerusha, 


por 


d the mill, 


and Rushy forgot her own troubles in theirs. Ilungry 
birds were waiting for their breakfasts, and hungry 
children for promised food. Feeding them, she 


remembered the promise to those who “ gave bread to 
the hungry and clothed the naked with a garment, 
and she returned to her father with smil 
All that morning they were expecti 
his men, but they did not arrive. 


appointed, because he 


‘irman and 
Mr. Gay was dis- 


"Aa ee ee 
WAS restiess until ne k w tne 





worst ; Jerusha because, in spite of her better judg- 
ment, she was longing to see Firman egain, Captain 
Bowles came instead, and did not receive the hearty 
welcome to which he was accustomed. But he was 


not conscious of it, he had so much to teil. 





“Have you heard the news?” he began; “ Lieu- 
tenant Firman has taken Cap’en Dangerfield prisoner. 
Found him and a lot of smugglers in some cave down 
about Seagull’s Nest. That young fellow’s fortune’s 
made, I wish I knew who his mother is. I met 
?em on their way toSandport this morning. Firman 
and a strong force of the coastguard escorting Dan- 
gerfield, with his arm in a sling,and looking like 
thunder, and a set of hang-dog smugglers.” 

“ And Mark!” ejaculated Mr. Gay and Jerusha. 

“Mark; what of him?” asked the captain, who 
did not know of his flight with Dangerfield. 

“They sailed together, you know,” said Jerusha, 





fearing lest her father should betray their position, 
and knowing that Captain Bowles kept no secrets. 
“ You was not with the others you 
mention ? 

“ Positive! 
Firman, but I could get 


are sure he 


” 
I made a point of stopping young 


nothing out of him but a 
message for you. He asked me to tell you and your 
father that he was afraid he could not be at Beachton 


to-day. I think he has his eye on you, Rushy; don’t 


snub him, my dear. He'll soon be a captain. Pity he 


left the navy, he’d have been admiral in time. I wish 





you’d find out for me what he 





what his motner 





people of my name, or at le: 


knows. The closest woman I ever saw in all my 
life!” 
Captain Bowles’s news was confirmed almost as 


soon as communicated, by a co of men from 





Seagull’s Nest, who asked to see the miller. Chivers 





was one of them, who knew more about the state of 


affairs than he chose to acknowledge, and who was 
really anxious to do Mr. Gay a good turn. He told 
him all he knew, which was, that he had been met 
soon after he had risen that morning, by a Pre- 
ventive man, who asked him to lend a hand in clear- 
ing away some brushwood from the cliff Chivers 
and one or two other men had taken their hatchets 


in trepidation, and, being led to the spot he knew 





well, were requested to lop off branches, and free 
hidden path to the cave, ‘Th 
coast-guard stationed in the Cove, who promised 
them remuneration. When this work was done as 
well as the frost would permit, and the entrance to 
the cave laid bare, there came forth from it with 


re was a body of the 





comparative ease, as Chivers thought, coa: 


4] 


men and smugglers alternately, the former armed, 





and watching the latter. Finally, C: r- 
field crept out, preceded and aided by nd 
followed by two of his men. Escape w en 


impossible, as would have been a struggle on the 


dangerous rocky path. Chivers said that he gota 





DS 
side view of the faces of all the as they 
were marching up the ravine on to the 


4] nie 
ne only 


road to Sandport, but that Dangerfi 
one he had ever seen before. ‘ And,” he added, * le 
looked like a bear caught unawares. I wur morial 


sorry for ’un, Measter Gay.” 
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«He went for wool and came home sheared,’ 
Chivers,” replied the miller. ‘ That’s what all do 
at last who go against the laws. I hope you have 
clean hands. If you know anything for or against 
me or mine speak it out like a man.” 

But Chivers was too wary to compromise himself. 
So far, he had escaped, but he knew that it was a 
bare escape. He had resolved to have no more to 
do with the smuggling trade, but he would still re- 
main staunch to his mates, particularly to Mark. 
Events had passed so rapidly that he seemed to be in 
a dream, and when he saw Mark’s captain clamber- 
ing down the very path he had helped to clear, he 
thought he must be walking in his sleep. But he 
little imagined, as he watched Dangerfield from a 
safe distance for fear of recognition, that the man 
who looked so fierce and sccwled so ominously had 
barely revived from a dread of death so overpower- 
ing that he had passed the greater part of the night 
in sleepless agony of expectation of the sweep of 
that unsparing scythe which yet had not cut him 
down, 





CHAPTER XL. 
A SOMNAMBULIST. 

Waen Captain Bowles left the mill he carried his 
news straight to the villa. He found Miss Martha 
alone in her dining-room, and speedily communicated 
it. She had been much worried by the late events, 
and was sorry that she had ever lent herself to the 
purchase of smuggled goods, though she still per- 
sisted in saying there was no harm init. But nothing 
aggravated her so much as Mrs. Firman’s manner 
towards Jerusha. She was shrewd enough to perceive 
that the lieutenant admired her, though not aware 
that the proposal had actually taken place, and she 
saw that this was disagreeable to the mother. 

“Madam Firman will be more cock-a-hoop than 
ever now over ‘my son Frank,’” exclaimed Miss 
Martha, when she had heard the captain to the end 
of his tale. ‘If Rushy was dirt to her before she ’ll 
be ashes now. I wish she was gone.” 

“T thought you were in love with her, Miss Martha. 
They say that women do fall in love with women 
sometimes, though it seems uncommon unnatural,” 
said the captain. 

* Bless us, what next? I never fell into such a 
muddle in my life with man nor woman, and never 
mean to. But no guest 0’ mine shall look down on 
our Rushy. As if she wasn’t a deal too good for a 
lieutenant in the coast-guard! Hang the coast- 
guard, I say; they’ve brought nothing but trouble 
to innocent folk.” 

“Cap’en Dangerfield for instance, who has led 
Mark into all this mess,” remarked Captain Bowles, 
sarcastically. 


“There, that’s enough. Let me finish my 


accounts, and you go in and gossip with the ladies, 
for of course Mrs, Firman, mother of a full-fledged 





lieutenant, must be a lady, and she says Janey is 
‘very ladylike.’ She don’t venture to remark upon 
Rushy to me.” 

“You’re always for getting rid of 
Martha,” rejoined the captain. 

“T get rid of everything that’s troublesome, all 
but the birds; I encourage them, and I had a fine 


The gooseberries have failed 


me, Miss 


triumph last autumn. 
of late years, and all the neighbours have been shoot- 
ing down the small birds, saying they destroyed em. 
I sowed charlick round my bushes, on the contrary, 
to attract °em. They came in flocks to peck the 
seed, and out o’ gratitude pecked the blight off the 
gooseberries at the same time, and I had the best 
crop in the country. Ill be bound you shot your 
birds.” 

“Some of ’em; but I'll sow charlick this year 
on your account, Miss Martha,” said the captain, 
gallantly. 

“Bless the man, what a chattermag he is!” said 
Miss Martha, as he withdrew to the other parlour. 

There he found Mrs. Firman and Janey. The 
latter was lying on the couch, the former at her 
usual work, and both were silent. He soon aroused 
them by his news—Mrs. Firman by what related to 
her son, Janey by the account of Dangerfield as 
being connected with Mark. But when Janey found 
that her husband was not implicated in the late 
capture; she relapsed into a strange lethargic state, 
which she had been in all the day. Miss Martha 
was for letting her “sleep it out,” and Mrs. Firman, 
who had taken a fancy to her, volunteered to remain 
with her, so Jerusha’s presence had not been needed. 

Captain Bowles found this a good opportunity for 
renewing the game of fence with Mrs. Firman, and 
they had half an hour’s practice in conversational 
thrusts and parries on account of the Bowles’ 
families English and American, but still without 
result. The captain considered that he had gained 
a point in the discovery of Mrs, Firman’s maiden 
name through her son, but he did not think it politic 
to let his adversary know of this. 

He remained to tea, after which Miss Martha 
dispatched him to the mill with a message to the 
effect that Jerusha was not to sleep with Janey that 
night, as she was better, but “ to bide at home and 
take care of her father, like a dutiful daughter as 
she was.” This at the top of her voice, for Mrs, 
Firman’s benefit. 

As regarded Janey, it did not indeed seem to signify 
whether she slept alone or not, since she did little 
but sleep. Tbe two ladies helped her to bed in 
a comfortable warm room, and left her door ajar, 
which was all that appeared necessary. Still it was 
not all; for when Miss Martha went to her room the 
following morning the white dove had flown; Janey 
was nowhere to be found. The villa was at once 
in a commotion, and even Mrs. Firman became 
animated through anxiety. 
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“She is sure to be at the mill, 1 will go there; 
but no, she is not dressed, all her clothes are here!” 
cried Miss Martha, alarmed for her niece for the first 
time. 

“ She is not right in her head; send for my son 
Frank, he was to be in this neighbourhood,” suggested 
Mrs, Firman. 

And this was no bad suggestion, so everybody was 
sent hither and hither, while Miss Martha hurried off 
in search. Every corner of the house, garden, and 
farm premises was examined, but there was no Janey. 

“She must have destroyed herself—thrown herself 
into the sea—and all for that worthless Mark!” she 
shouted, as she wandered about bonnetless. “If 
only I had let Jerusha sleep with her! And I should 
but for pride. What will her mother say? What 
will Martin Gay say? I wish we could find Lieu- 
tenant Firman—he is the only helpful man I ever 
saw in my life.” 

But neither Janey nor Firman could be found. 

Still, he had been at Beachton that morning, and 
was on the cliffs while all this was passing. 

Suspicion had now fallen on that hitherto unsus- 
pected hamlet, and he had received orders from head- 
quarters to prosecute his work thereabouts, for 
Government was resolved to extirpate the smuggler 
from the southern coast of England. 

So he had been standing on the cliffs, near Mush- 
room Bank, in the twilight that precedes the dawn, 
and surveying the abode which contained one who was 
becoming every day more dear tohim. He was won- 
dering how he could perform the duty imposed upon 
him, not only by the miller but by his own private 
judgment, and dreading the effect on Jerusha if any- 
thing contraband were found at the mill. 

He was striving to keep his spirits up by hoping 
that she was not serious in her rejection of him, 
while he strove to maintain his bodily warmth by 
pacing to and fro on the cliffs, when his attention 
was suddenly arrested by something white, which 
appeared to be coming towards him. It was barely 
daylight, and he was some little time before he as- 
sured himself that it was either a woman or a ghost. 
He walked cautiously to meet the strange apparition, 
and saw that it was a woman, barefooted, and clad 
in a night-dress. As he approached her, he recog- 
nised Janey by the white face, and the fair hair 
escaped from a disordered cap. While he was hesi- 
tating a moment what to do or say, she passed him 
rapidly by, and he saw that her eyes were closed. 
He had never heard that in her childhood she had 
sometimes walked in her sleep, a practice supposed to 
have been abandoned with maturer years; but she 
was evidently a somnambulist, and he had heard 
that it was dangerous suddenly to awake one. 

She was walking almost on the edge of the cliffs, 
and any sudden call, or slip of the delicate white feet, 
might be her destruction. He followed her rapidly 
and breathlessly, and soon gained upon her; but he 





did not dare to overtake her, lest he should awaken 
her and so cause her to fall over the cliffs. His en- 
deavour was to reach her and place himself on the 
cliff side of her; but this was impossible, because 
she kept so near the edge. She was apparently 
making for Seagull’s Nest, and he at last determined 
to pass her by taking a small circuit on the downs. 
He accordingly hurried onward, and succeeded in 
getting before her without awakening her. In all 
his life he had never felt such an agony of suspense. 
He had no doubt that she was wandering in search 
of Mark, and had probably heard the previous day 
of the capture at the cave. He glanced back at her, 
and saw that one hand hung at her side, the other 
was laid on her breast. He had never seen anything 
human so ethereal. It seemed as if the cold, raw 
morning must nip her, much less the perilous sleep- 
walk. 

Facing her a moment, he saw that she staggered. 
He hesitated no longer, but ran towards her, and 
succeeded in ‘taking hold of the arm laid on her 
breast; and drawing her from the edge of the 
precipice over which she must have fallen in a few 
moments. He did not arouse her, but fancied he 
heard her breathe her husband’s name. 

Once on the familiar bank, now clad in its winter 
winding-sheet, they proceeded with comparative ease, 
she hurrying onwards, and he keeping pace, still 
holding her arm. When they came to the mill-pond 
she was for crossing the dam, but he so contrived to 
intercept her as to turn her steps towards the mill. 

But by this time the frost had seized her, and she 
began to walk with difficulty. Still she turned the 
handle of the door, and entered the passage of the 
house; then she, staggered, and he was obliged to 
support her. The sound brought Jerusha from the 
hall, wher® she atid her father were at breakfast. 

“Hush! She has been walking in her sleep,” 
whispered Firman. 

“Bring her up-stairs,” said Jerusha, and he bore 
her to Jerusha’s room. 

Was she still asleep or was she dead? Neither of 
them could tell, They laid her quietly down on the 
bed, and Jerusha covered her with warm blankets; 
but there was no evidence of life. The white eye-lids 
lay like drooped lily-bells on the white cheeks, which 
were cold as the frost itself. Jerusha bent over her, 
and listened for her breathing. After a few moments 
of suspense she turned to Firman, and said, “ She is * 
not dead—she breathes. Thank you. God bless 
you!” 

“And God bless you, my darling!” he rejoined, 
taking her in his arms for a moment, and kissing 
her. 

Then he left the room, and met the miler on the 
stairs, who had followed Jerusha, and seen Janey. 

“ What is to happen to us next?” said poor Mr. 
Gay. 

Almost before Firman could speak Miss Martha's 
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voice was heard, even louder than usual, shouting 
through the house, “ Have you seen Janey? We 
have lost her! We don’t know what has become of | 
her!” 

No one who had seen Miss Martha at that moment 
would have believed that she was the strong-minded | 
woman who had so often scolded Janey for her deli- | 
cate new-fangled ways. Her dress was disordered, 
her cheeks pale, her eyes brimful of tears, 

“Tell me if you know anything about Janey!” | 
she cried, as Mr. Gay and Firman joined her. | 
She is with Rushy,” said Fir- 


“She is safe! 
man. 
“ He has just brought her in all in white,” stam- | 


SUNSET 


aw 
ean sun to rest is sinking 
Menge crimson clouds of evening, 
— Its golden rays the ocean blue 
Into its depths is drinking ; 
The white-sailed ships at harbour lie 
And soft the summer wind goes by. 


BY 


The hills are misty growing 

In the pale shades of evening, 

The fir-trees tall are edged with gold, 
The tide is inward flowing ; 

And on the shore a ceaseless song 
Its silver rippling lines prolong. 


Down to the water stretches 

A field with yellow stubble, 

Where scarlet poppies fallen lie 

’ Mongst up-cropped purple vetches, 

The while the yellow corn-sheaves stand 
Up-reared by busy reaper-band, 


' herself,” 


mered the bewildered miller; “it is Mark’s doing 
—no, mine—it is og 
“Never mind what it is if she hasn’t destroyed 
said Miss Martha. “She didn’t—she 
didn’t attempt suicide, did she ? ” 

“No, she was asleep—is still asleep,” replied Firman. 

Miss Martha could say no more. She was quite 
overcome; but she took Firman’s hand in hers, and 
held it long, in testimony of her gratitude. 

“Sho must never be left alone at night if she walks 
in her sleep. We will guard her as our one ewe 
lamb.” And the tender-hearted miller burst into 





| tears, while Firman thought of Jerusha. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE SHORE. 


A merry song soft ringeth 
Through the still air of evening, 
And far away to sea it floats, 

And to my heart it bringeth 

The memory of days of yore, 
When, not alone, I paced the shore. 


Then comes an hour of dreaming, 

And in the skies of evening 

I see fair castles rise to view, 

And lakes all roseate gleaming, 

Whilst in the distance mountains white 
Are glittering in the dying light. 


O sea! O land! O heaven! 

In golden sunset lying, 

O reaper’s song! O rippling wave! 

Why unto you is given 

The power to bring up from the past 

The ghosts of days too bright to last. 
Jutta GODDARD, 








DOTTY: THE STORY 
CHAPTER VI. 


VE 






down into Italy. The fair land lay 
stretched out like a garden before him, 
and Ninian Forbes felt a perverse pleasure in think- 
ing that he had left behind him the one person in 
the world who had cared to speak the truth to him. 
The carefully-fostered excitement of his sudden 
leaving had kept him all day from more definite 
thought than the one fixed resolve that he was not 
He felt as though 
it had been a narrow escape, but one which he had 
made good, for that time at least. 

And as he thought thus, carelessly humming a 
gay song, five or six words came into his heart—“ He 
gocth after it until He find it.” 


going to be overcome so easily. 


RGR HE little rough ecinspanner—the carriage | 
of the country—was slipping swiftly | 


OF A LITTLE LIFE. 


It was a very uncomfortable interruption, What 
could it mean? Could it be that every step of this 
way he was followed? Was he indeed not taking this 
journey alone? And then he thought of how Jonah 
rose up to flee unto Tarshish from the presence of 
the Lord, and yet after all was brought back to do 
His bidding. Oh, the awful responsibility of those 
past days! Could nothimg undo the vow which 
had joined him to the Lord in a covenant which 
could not be broken ? 

It was with a burdened heart that he lay down 
that night. Heavy driving rain had blotted out the 
view, and shut him up in the little dreary inn. He 
tried a French book, but it would not do, and he had 
paced up and down the narrow salle @ manger till he 

| was weary, haunted all the time by that one thought, 
| — He goeth after it until He find it.” 
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He began to see that in the attempt to escape he 
had only shut himself up more entirely with God. 
If He was coming after him, then He was with him 
now—he and God alone together in that room. The 
awful Presence which he had shunned seemed to 
gather gravely about him. ‘Thou hast beset me 
behind and before, and laid Thine hand upon me. 
Whither shall I go then from Thy spirit ? or whither 
shall I flee from Thy presence ?” 

He thought he would like to read those verses. 
He could not go through the Psalm, and yet they 
haunted him. But there was no Bible among his 
baggage, and the little wayside inn of course could 
furnish none. God was beginning to deal so closely 
with him that he could not help longing now for the 
things which before he had so recklessly thrown aside. 

Thus it went on for a day or two. Nearer than 
anything else seemed the Presence that was “ going 
after him.” He could take no pleasure in anything. 
He did not go straight down into Italy, but lingered 
about in the little mountain valleys, fearing to be 
alone, yet dreading more to be in the common rush 
of life, and slowly, slowly yielding to tke love that 
went with him. At last he allowed himself to “ re- 
member from whence he had fallen,” and to look 
back over the past. Out of the thirty-three years of 
his life less than one given to God! 
one and another who had started with himself to run 
the heavenly race; of how some had followed on and 
vere now utterly beyond his sight; of how others— 
ah, were his hands clean? Could he tell how many 
had been hindered by his fall? He was lashed by 
the stings of self-reproach. 

At length he felt that he must have a Bible, and 
dispatched a man to the nearest telegraph station 
with a message to a friend in Geneva to send him 
one without delay. And then he waited on. One 
night, in the conflict of his spirit he remembered 
what Beauclere had said at the Bernina about the 
Lord being nearer than his difficulties, and that he 
might take them to Him. He recognised now that 
the sorest of all his difficulties was his own desperately 
hard unwilling heart, and tremblingly the ery went 
up against himself, “ Lord, be Thou my Helper; un- 
less Thou help me, I must die.” He knew that God 
must be with him, if indeed He was “going after 
him;” but as yet there was no voice, nor any that 
The heavens seemed to be as brass, and 
the earth beneath them as iron. 

He came out to the door of the little wayside inn 
one sultry noon, just as a travelling carriage, which 
had stopped to water the horses, was preparing to 
start again. A little crowd of Italian labourers, 
going over to work on the Swiss railways, were 

a 


answered. 


gathered round it, eagerly taking small dark-covere 

books from the two ladies within. They were 
both middle-aged, the one nearest to himself in a 
widow’s dress. One of the ostlers stepped back from 
the carriage just as Mr. Forbes came out, with eager 


He thought of | 


gestures and quick utterance showing his treasure 
to the landlady. Ninian saw that it was the Gospel 
of St. John in Italian. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion—naturally as a thirsty man asks for a draught 
of the water which he sees—he went up to the 
carriage, 

“May I ask if you could spare me one of those 
little books ?” 

The lady looked up, startled by the clear distinct 
words, so little expected in that out-of-the-way piace, 
and her surprise was not lessened as she met the 
eye of the high-bred English gentleman. 

“Gladly,” she said, sorting through those in her 
hand. Which will you prefer? I have all the 
Gospels.” 

She supposed that he must want it to give away, but 
as she glanced up again, she saw a look in the eyes 
which were fixed on some Testaments in her basket, 
and paused. 

“Would you rather have one of these ?” 

“You haven’t got an English Bible you could spare 
me?” 

She understood then, and all her great womanly 
i heart rushed out in pity for the young man who 
| stood there, not ashamed to ask even a stranger for 
| that which could alone meet his sore need. 

“T wish I had, but I didn’t think to want those, 
land I have none but my own. And that”—she 
hesitated—“ it was my husband's gift.” 

“T am ashamed that I asked,” said Mr. Forbes. 
| “It was a moment’s impulse.” 

“Then you haven’t got one? ” 

“TI did not care to bring one when I came abread 
|a few months ago. I want one now.” 

The colour rushed up his face, and his lips trembled. 
“T’ve sent to Geneva for one. 
here for it. It may come any day now. 
I have a Testament till it comes?” 

“ Surely, surely!” 

As she gave him one she said, with a look which 
made the question no intrusion. ‘“‘ Then you are one 
of those who are saying, ‘ We would see Jesus’ ?” 

He bowed gravely. 

“ Will you let me say this one thing to you ?— 
|‘ Every one that seeketh findeth.’ Don’t give over 
| the search, long as it may seem.” 

“ But Iam full of doubts and perplexities,” said 
Ninian, forgetting the presence of the other lady— 
forgetting everything but the sense of his need. 

“<T will go before thee, and make the crooked 
places straight.’” 

“ Yes, but I have known it all once, and gone back 
from it.” 

“Ah, but then you know the way. It’s an old 
familiar path to you. Just ‘Come unto Me.” 

“ T am almost in despair.” 

She was turning over the leaves of her Bible, and 
now held it towards him. 

i “Do you remember how Daniel once mourned 








I’m only waiting 
But may 
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after God three full weeks, and no answer came, till; ‘The Good Shepherd had gone after him until He 
at the last this message was brought to him?” | had found him. 

He stooped down, and read-——“ Fear not, Daniel, He had thought of the tie which had bound him 
for from the first day that thou didst set thine heart | to his Saviour only as one which he would but could 
to understand and to chasten thyself before thy God, | not break ; which was a fetter and a restraint. But 
thy words were heard, and I am come for thy words.” | now he saw, with suddenly opened eyes, that that 
He looked up with a light in the sad eyes, same tie had secured to him for ever a share in au 

“ «From the first day!’” unchangeable eternal love, that neither death nor 

“Yes, Neither are you forgotten. ‘Thou canst | life, angels, nor principalities nor powers, things pre- 
Remember, | sent nor things to come, height, depth, nor any other 
creature, was able to separate, nor had separated him 
i from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 





no more not hear than Thou canst die.’ 
‘every one that seeketh findeth.’ ” 

She gave him her hand with a “Good bye, God 
bless you!” such as does not often come after five | Lord. 
It was some moments before he could grasp any- 

“JT know that woman will pray for me,” he said to | thing very distinctly beyond the one overwhelming 
himself, as the carriage drove away, and he went up| thought. He had recognised unwillingly and re- 
on the hill-side with his Italian New Testament. sentfully that he was perforce bound to the Lord, 

Between French and Latin, and his old familiarity | but this was another thing. ‘Ye backsliding chil- 
with the English version, he made out a good deal, | dren, Jam married to you.” J to you,” not only 
and sat on reading and thinking, now and then lifting you to Me. “I am married,” stil}, still! 
up strong cries to God, till the grey sunset came.| Then he willingly received Him, and immediately 
He remembered how little Beauclere Summerhayes was at the land. 
had told him that she should pray for him, and he felt | ‘The hard thoughts which had been a barrier be- 
as though the gradually softening heart were given , tween himself and the tender waiting love were gone. 
in answer to the prayers of those two women, both | The old long-severed bonds of friendship and fellow- 
almost strangers, but both so near to him in their! ship were re-knit. How had he ever doubted? But 


ininutes’ acquaintance. 








care for his soul, He knew that he was melting now, 
but as he saw with more distinctness how evil and 
bitter a thing it was that he had departed from the 
living God, he doubted increasingly whether it were 
possible that he could ever be taken back to the old 
place. Not yet for long months, at all events, Un- 
consciously he was saying, “‘ Make me as one of Thy 
hired servants.” 

When he got down to the inn he found that the 
post had come in. A letter from Geneva—no book. 
Half angrily he tore open the envelope, and found 
that his friend thought the address given so uncer- 
tain, that he had sent on the Bible direct to Como. 
Mr. Forbes impatiently made arrangements to start 
again early the next morning, and then went back 
to his Testament and his thoughts. 

It was almost dusk when he reached Como, and 
drove straight to the poste restante. He could 
hardly believe it was himself who waited so breath- 
lessly for the once hated book. A little delay, and he 
came out with the Word of Life in his hand. The 
short Italian twilight was over, and the stars were 
glittering like fireflies overhead as he drove to his 
hotel. As soon as he could he locked every one out 
of his room, tore off the wrappings, and turned 
hurriedly to Daniel, that he might feed his hungry 
eyes with the words of comfort. 

He was on his knees with his Bible before him, 
turning over the leaves to find the verse, wh:n his 
eyes fell on one at the bottom of a page in Jeremiah, 
and went no further. 

“Turn, O backsliding children, saith the Lord, for 
I am married unto you.” 


;no man doubts any longer when He who is alive 
again from the dead lays His right hand on him, and 
says, “ Fear not.” 


**Tt was heaven below, 
My Redeemer to know, 
And the angels could do nothing more 
Than to fall at His feet, 
And His mercy repeat, 
And the Saviour of sinners adore.” 
(Zo be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

231. Quote Job’s declaration of his belief in the 
resurrection of the body. 

232. In whose reign do we find a general massacre 
of all the prophets of God to have commenced ? 

233. What two countries are mentioned together 
in the Book of Revelation as typical of those who are 
the persecutors of God’s people ? 

234. In what words does Ruth declare her faith 
and constancy in God and His people ? 

235. In what manner was it customary to ccnfirm 
an oath of agreement between two people ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 688. 

222. “ Now they which were scattered abroad upon 
the persecution which arose about Stephen travelled 
as far as Phenice,” &c. (Acts xi, 19). 

223, When St. Paul laid his hands upon twelve 
persons at Ephesus (Acts xix. 6, 7). 

224, Thunder and rain was sent during their wheat 
harvest (1 Sam, xii. 17). 

225. The Thessalonians (1 Thess, iv. 9, 10). 
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FAITH’S CHEER. 


ia 





t.$<s 
Jr SAITH kas a song for night At evening grey, 

c As well as day, As when the skies are white 
“© And spreads her wings for flight With morning light. 
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Faith can at night repose, 
In darkness dwell, 

As light, because she knows 
That all is well; 

To where her sunlight glows 
Her strong eye goes. 


Faith does not fold her wing 
When daylight dies, 

She does not cease to sing 
When clouds arise, 

She knows that everything 
Obeys her king 


S- 





For her no darkened eyes 
With trembling tears ; 
For her no gloom with cries 

And lonely fears ; 
Above the dark she flies 
Along the skies. 


With God, her sun and shield, 
She dwells apart ; 

Her woes by love are healed ; 
Her peaceful heart, 

With heavenly breathings filled, 
A song doth yield. 





THEIR SUMMER DAY. 


EY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,’ 
ETC., 


” 


PLAIN, 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—MRS. MAY’S SENTI- 
MENTS. 

“ HREE months had passed since the Mar- 
gate days. Mrs. May and Marie were 
sitting together working away at a 
white dress. There was a half-hoop of 
pearls on Marie’s finger, but her face 
was graver than it used to be, though 
her expression had never been a very 
smiling one. There was a misgiving 
stealing over her that Frank Parsons’s love was not 
what it had been. Somehow it always seemed to 
be assumed rather than real—and yet his words, and 
she felt that she dared not disbelieve them—were as 
loving as ever, and his letters as fervent, though 
they were not very frequent. He always seemed to 
regard their marriage as a scheme of the future 
rather than as a reality to be attained, and he made 
no preparations for a home. He had to work his 
way, he told her, and he meant to make literature his 
profession, but he did not read much, and though he 
sometimes said he thought he should look out for a 
private secretaryship, he made no effort to get one, 
and her engagement was no nearer any ending than 
it was on the day it was first made. Mrs. May was 
getting tired of the whole business. 

“ Why can’t he speak out, and tell his mother and 
father he’s going to marry if he means to do it, 





that’s what I want to know,” she said. “ You are as | 


good as he, and you have been brought up like a 
lady, and you are not Jike those Carrs, without a 
chance of ever having a penny to bless yourself with. 
There’s half your aunt Patty’s money to come to 





you some day. He might go farther and fare worse 


any day in the week.” 

“I dare say there are lots ready to have him,” 
said Marie, who because she was in love with him 
herself thought every other woman must be dying 
for him. 


> 


“THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ ACROSS THE 
ETC., ETC, 


“Nonsense! I don’t believe it! I can’t see that 
he’s anything much to look at—he’s too pasty-faced. 
It’s my opinion, Marie, that you are making a great 
mistake in not telling your father, and letting him 
speak to him. I would put your father up to what 
to say, and take care he didn’t talk about what he 
was,” 

“Oh no, mamma; let it be; wait a little longer— 
till after this dinner-party is over, at any rate. He 
wants his mother to like me before she knows we are 
engaged,” 

“That’s all very well, but if it goes on much 
longer, take my advice, and tell your father. I must 
say he’s been very generous—that looks as if he 
really meant it.” And she looked at the engaged 
ring on her daughter’s finger, and the little watch 
by her side, and remembered the dozen pretty nic- 
nacs scattered about her room, and thought of the 
swect-scented flowers that were always on her table. 
In half-loving, half-contemptuous way, Frank Parsons 
had sent her these things. He wished the woman 
he meant to bring before the admiring gaze of the 
world to be admired, and he considered that she 
was part of his life’s drama now, one of the chief 
characters in the great play which his life would be 
to society in general, and he never thought of draw- 
ing back. He meant to marry her as a matter of 
course. Whether he loved still, or as he had loved 
her in those summer days at Margate, was altogether 
another question. He admired her exceedingly, he 
wished to love and marry a beautiful woman, and one 
who would rise on the world like an unexpected sun, 
and he, therefore, chose to make himself believe he 
loved Marie, and he meant to marry her. He would 


have done anything for her, or he imagined he 


would, and he would have liked to have accomplished 
great deeds for her sake (provided they gave him 


| no personal inconvenience), not because he loved 


the woman, but because he would have admired 
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the deeds, and would have liked others to admire 
them. 

«We must be well off before we marry,” he said 
“You are not a woman born to play a 
You wan 


one day. 
violet’s part, and bloom unseen. 
noonday sun to light up your beauty.” 

“Oh, Frank, I don’t mind being poor,” she an- 
swered, in reply to this elegant remark, ‘I only want 


the 


to be with you.” 

“We shall have to wait for the present, he an- 
swered. ‘“ We mnst launch our boat well, however 
small it is, or keep it off the waters.” 

“But if the waters are calm ” she began, try- 
ing to chime in with the fine talk. 





“One can drown in smooth as well as rough 
water, Marie. Why are you in such a hurry to take 
a husband ?” he asked. 

“TIT am not indeed,” she said; “only I want our 
relatives to know.” 

“They will know soon. I will speak 

Shall I come 


to your 


father as soon as you like. ana call 


on him ?” 

“Oh no! he will never consent.”’ 

“We'll send my mother to talk him over when she 
knows about it.’ That seemed even worse than 
Frank doing it himself, but she did not say so, for she 
was thankful to enjoy her happiness a little longer, 
and she looked forward to a general meeting of parents 
with something like dismay. “I don’t see why I 
“Why 
shouldn’t I come and call again, and get my name 
into your mother’s address book, and receive cards 
for her ‘ at homes ?’” 

“Ohno!” said Marie, aghast at the thought of 
Frank Parsons coming in with his large blue eyes 
and the supercilious curl of his well-formed lips to 
see and make remarks on the Worsells and the 
Smyths and the varied but not ornamental group 
that formed her mother’s set. 
did not give “at homes,” 


’ 


should not visit your people,” he remarked. 


Besides, her mother 
no one did that she 
knew excepting the Carrs. Once she had tried to 
make her mother imitate them, but did not succeed. 
Mrs. May was willing to do her best, but thought 
Marie was inclined to under-do the refreshments to 
be offered on the oceasion, though she knew it 
was vulgar to overdo them; and when Mr. May was 
appealed to he was horror-struck and indignant. 
** What,” he said, “ invite people here to stand about 
like so many idiots, and do nothing, and give them 
nothing to eat or drink but tea and coffee, and a few 
stale sandwiches and claret cup, as if we grudged them 
wholesome food, or were poverty-struck! It shan’t 
be done in this house. Besides, the Carrs may get 
people to put up with it, but we couldn’t, our lot has 
got something better to do. No, Mary, some day, if 
you behave yourself, I don’t mind giving you a party, 
but they shall have a gcod substantial supper, and no 
stint.” She remembered this when Frank Pa 
proposed himself for 





ons 
7 


i te ‘ 
her mother’s receptions, and 





almost shuddered. 
and mean of her to be ashamed of it all, and to 
shrink from laying bare the truth in all things before 


It might have been very smali 


the man she was going to marry, but after all, con- 
sidering the man, it was trying; and however good 
and praiseworthy one’s belongings may be, it is not 
pleasant to see them quizzed or laughed at, nor is it 
always possible at the time to console one’s self 
with the remembrance of their goodness and praise- 
worthiness. 

Before the afternoon was over, or the white gown 
finished, Mrs. May was pacified. After all, she knew 
it would be a great flurry when her future son-in- 
law appeared on the scene, and Marie would watch 
her so, and Mr. May would be sure to let out all 
sorts of things. It was only the other day he had 
let out to the Worsells that they had onee let 
lodgings, because he would boast of what a good 
rent he made them pay, and how cleverly his wife 
refused ever to let that rent get into arrears. 





3 2 little 


Mrs. May always 


“Tam glad his fine mother ”’—there wi 
toss of the head as she said it. 
tossed her head in speaking of people with whom 
(from no fault of her own) she did not associate— 


? 


“TI am glad his fine mother remembered to ask 





you to her house again. 
there better than her son, and leave him in the lurch 
after all.” 

Somehow Mrs. May was a little impatient concern- 
ing the probable connection. If it hadn’t been that 
she would have felt ashamed to own it after her 


You may see somebody 


many strivings to be genteel, and that she felt it 
would be sweet to spite those Carrs, she would much 
that Marie had 
“who, no doubt, had quite as much money and twice 


married young Worsell, 


e 


sooner 


as much sense, to say nothing of a good trade at his 
fingers’ ends which he could always drop if he chose, 
or fall back on if need be. 

“Oh no, mamma! I wouldn’t leave Frank in the 
lurch now,” she said, as she folded up the white 
robe gently, so as not to crush it. She did hope so 
it would suit her, and that it would charm the heart 
of Mrs. Parsons. Never in all her life did Marie long 
for admiration as she longed for it now, and she 
did not long for it now merely to feed her vanity, 
but only that Frank Parsons might see and hear of 
it, and that it might strengthen his love for her, 


o 


CHAPTER XXIX.—MRS. PARSONS’ SENTIMENTS. 
““T LIKE you best when you are grave, Marie,” Frank 
“You 


must look grave when you come to Devonshire Place 


Parsons said, as he stood taking leave of her. 








to-morrow fortnight ;”’ for it still wanted a fortnight 
to the dinner to which (with MIrs. Carr, for Margaret 





was staying with her sister Alice), Marie had been 
an extra grand party, in honour 


invited. It wasto be 
f Parsons 





very big lion had only lately 


or a 


} 


launched, and she had sent out extra long invitations 
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“I always seem to know your face best, too, 
when it is grave. I think it must have looked so 
when I saw it in some unremembered dream, for you 
have never seemed strange to me.” It was one of 
Marie’s charms that she never seemed strange to him, 
and he was fond of repeating the fact. “ Whatever 
do you wear that trumpery for? ” he asked, breaking 
off, and looking at two little brass buckles that sud- 
denly became visible on her shoes. He was given to 
be laughingly insulting sometimes, and he was so 
now, as he looked down at the bows Marie had 
made to hold the buciles. 

“They are not trumpery! they were my grand- 
mother’s!” 

“Oh you did have a grandmother then?” super- 
cilously. 

“Of course! Did you think I hadn’t?” 

She did not understand the sense in which he 
asked the question, only considered that if Frank 
could have known that that worthy old lady had 
been a housekeeper he would have been rather sur- 
prised. 

“T never thought about it, if I had I should pro- 
bably have said it was doubtful,” he laughed. “ But 
you should not wear those sort of things out of 
doors. A woman should never wear anything that 
will make her remarkable in the streets, and cer- 
tainly not when she is a pretty woman like 
you.” 

He was apt to give his fiancée these little hints 
He considered that she stood in need 


for it. 


occasionally, 
of them. 

“TI only wear them to please Fred,” she said, 
which was not strictly true, but no matter. “ He 
gave them to me.” 

“And do you still take walks with Fred, and go 
home to lobster suppers?” he asked, scornfully. 

She coloured with vexation as she answered, “I 
have never taken walks in London with Fred only 
once since three or four years ago, when I went down 
to Woodford with him.” 

“And what did you go there about?” he asked, 
grandly. 

“Fred wanted to see an old gentleman, and I 
waited in the forest while he went.” Then Marie 
went home, and Frank sauntered elegantly off. 

“I wonder if he does really care for me,” Marie 
thought. “TI often think he does not; I don’t know 
why. He didn’t say when I should get a letter or 
hear from him.” And she gave a long sigh; for 
Marie was not very happy in those days, in spite of 
her engagement, and often looked very doubtfully on 
into the future. 

Mrs. May was weeping bitterly when her daughter 
found her, and Fred was standing over her, half 
laughing, half ready to cry himself. 

“Here, Polly,” he said, “come and cheer up the 
old lady; all this row is because dad is going to send 
me off-to Australia.” 








“It’s too bad, it will kill me!” sobbed poor Mrs. 
May, whose heart had always been given to her son. 
“And he doesn’t seem to care a bit, though he’ll 
never see any of us again.” 

“Yes I do, I care very much; but what’s the use 
of making a fuss. It won’t alter things. Besides, 
I shall be back in ten years with pints of money. I 
shall take to sheep-farming, I think, out there, and 
when I come back you will all be mighty civil, 
and Marie, who will have married a swell, will drive 
over in her carriage to see if my manners are all 
right, before she invites me to her house.” 

“He has such wonderful spirits,” said Mrs. May, 
wiping her eyes. ‘ But his father might have given 
him another chance,” forgetting how many he had 
had. 

* * & * * # 

“ That’s it!” said Frank Parsons, coming to a full 
stop with a jerk—“I remember it well now. She 
was the girl I saw asleep in Epping Forest. That 
is why her face seemed strange. She woke, and took 
me for some one, I remember. Fred, I suppose.” 
He laughed, for he had a sense of the ridiculous, 
and he had said and written a dozen fine things to 
Marie as to his dim recognition of her, and it was 
so absurd to find on what they were all based. 

“ Frank, I have asked the Ridges here on the 24th 
(the day Marie was to dine there); your father and 
I think it would be such an excellent thing if you 
could make up your mind to like Julia Ridge. She 
will have an immense fortune, and is of an ex- 
ceedingly good family,” Mrs. Parsons said. 

“No, mother! I want something better than an 
heiress whose ugliness is as undeniable as her wealth. 
I would rather marry a tallow-chandler’s daughter 
without a penny if she were beautiful,’ he said, 
loftily. 

His mother knew perfectly that he was no more 
likely to marry a tallow-chandler’s daughter than he 
was to marry a black woman, but she was neverthe- 
less virtuously indignant. 


“Then you would starve. Your father would stop 


even the allowance he gives you if you made a fool 


of yourself, and married a girl without money, and 
you have not even a profession, as Philip has, to fall 
back on. And if you marry a girl who is not a lady 
in every way I will never own you as long as you 
live. I have no belief in romance.” She thought it 
as well to crush any foolish ideas, if by chance her 
son indulged them, though she did not know any 
girl who seemed (from her point of view) likely to be 
dangerous. Of Marie she did not even dream, for 
she did not know that Frank had seen her more than 
once. Her words had quite an opposite effect from 


| what she supposed, for he only felt (from a spectator 


point of view) that matters were really improving, 
and that the imaginary audience owed him a round 
of applause for the last scene. ‘I shall be anxious 
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to see how she takes them by storm with her beauty 
on the 24th, and throws Julia Ridge into the shade,” 
he thought. Frank Parsons always overrated Marie’s 


beauty, great though it was. “ You must think about | 


Julia, my dear Frank,’ continued Mrs. Parsons. 
‘‘Lina,’’she said to her maid, who entered in answer to 


THE 


St. JOHN xi. v. 
y HE fact stated in the above text is most 

@ i. interesting and significant. It 

fact which helps us to realise how 
9 9 thoroughly and truly human Christ’s 
life was. For we cannot doubt that 
9 the friendship which existed between 
Christ and His family was just such friendship in 
kind, however beautiful and gracious on His part, 
however reverential on theirs, as is common among 
good men and women. We must not lessen the 
significance of it, by assuming it to have been in 
any respect different from our common human 
friendship. That Lazarus and his were 
good we know, both from what we are told of 
them, and from the fact that they were friends of 
Christ, for true friendship is possible only to the 
good, but their goodness was not the sole ground 
of that friendship. Doubtless there were many 
among Christ’s disciples quite as good as they 
were; and yet, with one or two exceptions, they 
sustained no such relationship to them; at least it 
is not said of them specially, as it is said of Martha 
and her sister, and Lazarus, that He “loved them.” 
Surely the words mean neither more nor less than 
this—that they were His friends. Christ was a 
man, with all the passions and affections of a man; 
and would it not have been strange indeed if there 
had been no friendship in His life? 

When and how this friendship began we do not 
know. Possibly it began in the first year of Christ’s 
ministry, when He laboured chiefly in Jerusalem 
and Judea, and He may have made—it is probable 
that He did make—His home with them occa- 
sionally afterwards, when He went up to the feasts. 
From one or two incidents narrated in the Gospels 
we can easily imagine the welcome they gave Him 
when He visited them, how pleased they were to 
receive Him into their home, how greatly honoured 
they felt themselves to be by His presence. One 
likes to think of Christ in genial, pleasant inter- 
course with this family. We can imagine Him 
going back to Bethany at the close of a day spent 
in teaching in the city, and there in such inter- 
course as is possible only where heart is sure of 
heart, forgetting the day’s cares, and finding rest 
and solace. Very pleasant must that home 


is a 


sisters 


FRIENDSHIP OF 








her ring, “see that some beef-tea is taken in to Miss 
Elizabeth. I cannot think what is the matter with 
our dear little Elizabeth; she seems to have no life 
in her,” Mrs. Parsons said to her son. ‘‘ I sometimes 
fear she will go into a decline.” 


(Zo be continued.) 


CHRIST. 


brother and sisters borehim. He who has a friend 
has one of God’s best gifts, he knows one of the 
purest joys which life affords ; and one is glad to 
know that Christ, the “ man of sorrows,” was no 
stranger to this joy. 

There are three points about this 
friendship which invest it with much interest 
for us. 

1. It was a friendship between the rich and the 
poor; at least it is very probable that this was one 
of its features. We do net know very much about 
the family at Bethany, but we have one or two facts 
given, from which we may fairly coriclude that they 
were well-to-do, as we say, if not rich. They were 
well-known in Jerusalem, for we read that on the 
death of Lazarus “ many of the Jews came to com- 
fort Martha and Mary” (John xi. 19); and John’s 
peculiar use of the phrase “the Jews” makes it 
probable that they were men of some position. 
The alabaster box and the spikenard, “ very costly,” 
with which Mary anointed the feet of Jesus, bear 
out the supposition. It has been argued also, with 
much ingenuity, that the young ruler who came to 
Christ, having great possessions, was no other than 
the Lazarus mentioned here. But whether we can 
identify Lazarus with the young ruler or not, there 
can be little question that the family of Bethany 
was in a better position than most of Christ’s 
disciples. They were well-to-do, and Christ was a 
poor man. 

Now, genuine friendship between a rich man and 
a poor man, or between a rich family and a poor 
Of course it is natural that men should 
form friendship forthe most part with those who are 


two or 


one, is rare. 


inmuch the same position in lifeas themselves, and 
whose sympathies, tastes, and pursuits, therefore, 
are likely to be similar to their own; hence it is, in 
large measure, that so few friendships spring up 
between those who differ much in social position. 
But doubtless there is another and a deeper reason 


for it. Friendship between persons who move on 
different social levels is much more difficult than 
between those who are on the same level. When 


one is rich and the other poor, there is danger lest 
on the one side there should be patronage and 
condescension; and on the other dependence and 
an undue deference, if not servility, or if instead of 


have been to Christ, and dear the love which | these there be independence, then that very inde- 
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pendence is apt to beget irritation, Jealousy, and a 
quickness to take offence. But where there is 
patronage or condescension, or where there is an 
undue deference—a deference which is given on 
any other ground than that of character—there can 
be no true friendship. The man who patronises 
me, or condescends to me, cannot be my friend; 
he may be richer, wiser, greater than I, I may 
look up to him, but he must not look down on me. 
Nor can I be the friend of a man whom I flatter. 
This is the great difficulty in the way of friendship 
between men of unequal social position; and, 
hence, where there is a true friendship between 
them, it says much for each of them; it shows 
that they have learned to care for each other for 
what they are in themselves, not for what they 
were, or jor the position they hold. The priceless 
value of an honest, constant heart, ofa pure and 
upright life, of moral or intellectual endowments, 
compared with all the accidents cf position and 
wealth, has been seen. Such friendship is possible 
only between those who know what are the best 
things in human character and life, and, knowing, 
also love them. 

The friends of Christ were found alike among 
the rich and the poor, for neither riches nor 
poverty counted for much in his estimate of men. 
He set aside their conventional judgments, their 
conventional ways of measuring each other. 
Wealth, learning, reputation, religious preten- 
sions, social disfranchisement—all these were no- 
thing in themselves to Him; He looked beyond 
them all; what the men and women themselves 
were or might be was everything to Him. The 
poor were neither better nor worse to Him because 
they were poor. He did not look upon poverty as 
a virtue, though people speak of Him sometimes 
as if He did; still less did He look upon it as a 
crime. His life for the most part was spent with 
the poor, for He was a poor man Himself; but He 
never avoided, never repelled the rich. He shared 
their hospitality just as willingly as He did that 
of the poor. He knew that all the rich were not 
selfish, hard, or bad; that good men were to be 
found among them, just as easily as in any other 
class. ‘They were nothing more to Him, and no- 
thing less, because they were rich; and whether 
He were among the one class or the other, there 
was an equal dignity, an equal ease and gracious- 
ness about His infercourse with them. Poor 
artisan though He was, reared in a humble home 
Iie moved among the rich and the great with per- 
fect grace; and toward the poorest, and toward 
the outcast, the conventionally degraded and the 
really degraded, He ever bore Himself with ex- 
quisite delicacy, gentleness, and courtesy. 

Irom all which we may infer, not only the con- 
dition of individual friendship between the rich 
and the poor, but we may also learn one of the 





conditions of all friendly relations and satisfactory 
intercourse between the two classes. Little must 
be made of wealth or of position which depends 
upon wealth and much of character. The small 
value of the former compared with the latter, must 
be clearly seen and most heartily believed in on 
both sides. ‘There is no need absolutely to ignore 
distinctions which have their foundation in fact; 
no good comes of ihat, and especially where, as 
is often the case, wealth means industry, sell- 
control, honesty, while poverty means indolence, 
self-indulgence, vice. But these distinctions 
must recede to-a vanishing point, and men musi 
learn to judge each other apart from what they 
have, if they are to be genuine and sincere friends. 

Here, too, we may see what is the cure for that 
weakness—true sign of a mean and vulgar soul— 
which shows itself in an assumption of superiority 
over those who possess less wealth, or occupy a 
lower social position than they themselves, in dic- 
tatorial tones and lack of courtesy towards them, 
and which shows itself just as often in a servile 
deference to those who are a little richer or alitile 
highcr than themselves, or possibly in a self-asser- 
tion and insistance upon their own rights and place 
which prove that they are not quite sure of their 
rightsand place. ‘The cure is here—lcarn to judge 
men as Christ judged them, learn in what man’s 
true dignity and worth consist, and estimate men 
by this, the Christian standard. Let a man do 
that, and he will be able to stand upright in the 
presence of any of his fellows, whatever their wealth 
or rank, without any self-obtrusion, without any 
undue self-assertion. Let a man value men as 
Christ did, and he will fawn on no man, he will 
flatter no man, he will be rude and discourteous to 
no man. 

2. But does it not seem a little strange that we 
should read of these three particularly that Christ 
loved them? Did He not love all men? Christ did 
love all men; still they were not all alike to Him. 
Christ Himself was a man, we say, and as a man 
would be likely to have His personal friends, those 
who knew Him best, whose hearts were most fully 
in sympathy with His, those most capable of re- 
ceiving Him. And so it was. Hven among the 
twelve chosen disciples there was a dilference. 
Near as they all were to him they were not all 
alike to Him. There was the outer circle and the 
inner circle. It was Peter, James, and John who 
were taken to witness the restoration to life of the 
daughter of Jairus. It was the same three who 
went with Him to witness His transfiguration ; 
the same three whom He took with Him to watch 
during His agony in Gethsemane. And may we 
not say that there was a difference even among 
these three? Was there not one, “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” dearer than the others? 
That universal love to which all men are alike—the 
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a stranger to individual attachments. 
does not care very much for a few, for those whose 
worth he knows best, for those near to him, whose 
faces he looks upon, whose voices he hears, porns 
hands he touches, itis quite certain that he will 
much for men in the mass. The heart 


the 


not care 


~ F lar Yanty story +} 
must pe enlarged, affections strengthened 


and purified by fervent devotion to a few, before | 


We can under- 
stand Christ's love for the world better 
read that He “loved Martha, and her sis 
Lazarus.” 

And this, indeed, is one of the richest fruits of 
all true friendship. It is through their warm 
personal attachments that men learn to think 
better of, and to care more sincercly for, their kind. 
Consciously or unconsciously, their estimate of 
men generally is favourably affected by what they 
know of those to whom ag stand nearest, to 
whom they are most closely bound. They look 
with a more genial eye, a warmer heart, a larger 
charity, on all they meet. The fire which burns 
bright and steady for a few must throw a little 
light and warmth upon others. To have a few 
friends, to be loved by them and to love them in 
return, enriches and liberalises the heart, trains 
it in noble and generous afiections, as no number 
of mere acquaintances ever can. ‘That intercourse 
between men, and all such associations of men as 
are based upon identity of interests, or superficial 
arguments, and to foster a spirit of party, a spirit 
of exclusiveness, they tend to make men care 
for those outside their clique, and less for large 
human interests. But a true friendship, based 
as it must be upon that which is constant and best 
in the heart, ever tends to make men more liberal, 
and to beget in them a 
welfare of the many. 

Now, here we may sce one of the uses of the 
family and home life which is often overlooked. 
The family is one of God’s instruments for 
training of men and women, as well as for the 
training of children. ‘The education is not all on 
one side in a home where there are children. The 
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through which it sweeps, and bears upon its ample 
bosom heavy-laden ships from many lands. If we 


keep the heart warm with sincere and fervent 
friendship for a few, we shall more easily love the 
jing cynicism or misanthropy 
man, 


many. ‘Thorough-g 


is impossible one who loves a single 
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to 


to gall 
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“Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, 
and Lazarus.” Thenall human affection is sacred. 
It is true that God alone is worthy of our supreme 
love, and that His love can fully satisfy 
our hearts; but human love, too, sacred and 
precious. Christ His seal upon it, and 
shown us its worth. It is a poor religion, a poor 
reading of Christianity, which leads us to under- 
To tell a man 


alone 
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has 


value human love and friendship. 
that he will be the better for plucking out of his 
heart any pure affection, is just as untrue as it 
would be to tell him that 
physically if he to cut off his right arm. 
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natural and pure, whatever is truly human, is also | 
Christian, nevertheless traces and taints of a very 
different doctrine are still with us. Parents need | 
not be afraid of loving their children too much if 
they love them wisely; husband and wife need 
not fear lest they should care for each other too 
deeply. God does not look on pure human affec- 


tion witha jealous eye we may be sure. If parents | 


love their children aud do not love God, that in- 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


We? Nya CHAPTER XLI. 

: ork THE MILL SEARCHED. 
=i dhe will have done with it at 
once, if you please,” said 
Mr. Gay to Firman, while 
he and Miss Martha were 
still lingering at the mill 
after Janey’s somnambu- 
0h lism. ‘‘ When everything 
is above-board, I shall know where I 
stand. You area straightforward young 
man, and should know that secresy is 
the father of lies.” 

“ But, ‘discretion’s the better part of 
valour,’ ”’ returned Firman. 

However, the miller was resolute in 
requesting that his mill should be turned out under 
order of the coast-guard, since information had been 
brought him that unlawful goods were, or had been, 
concealed therein. Miss Martha listened aghast. 
She had scarcely recovered from her panic about 
Janey, and here was another. Janey was lying 
white, and cold, and mute as a corpse up-stairs, just 
breathing, and that was all—and now that obstinate 
Martin Gay was about to add to the domestic con- 
fusion. 

“The longer I live the gladder I am that I have 
neither husband nor children to worry and ruin me!” 
she said, ‘“‘ Marry, indeed ! as well be hanged at once.” 


| 
| 


| mill; and Miss Martha’s interest and curiosity com- 





| When Miss Martha came to the door with questions, 


and excited to receive impressions from without, and 


“Still, I had a good wife, cousin Martha. Rushy 


is the comfort of my old age, and, so far as I have 
seen, Lieutenant Firman is a dutiful son.” 

“Too dutiful by half. Better have no mother for 
that much,” rejoined Miss Martha, spitefully. “ But 
look you here, cousin Martin, if there should be a 
chance barrel of spirits found on your property 
you’ll have to pay for other people’s misdemeanours, 
and, anyhow, that’s not justice.” 

“Government shall not be a penny the worse for 
me or mine if I can help it,” said the miller. “If 
the laws are not perfect, I can bide my time till 
they improve.” 

“ Then you ’l] bide till the judgment, cousin Gay.” 





| Miss Martha and Tilly, stood in the yard to watch 


deed is wrong; but the wrung is not in loving 
their children, but in not loving God. Nor will 
they love God less because they love their chil- 
dren much. Nor, indeed, will the love of parent 
to child, of husband to wife, or wife to hus- 
band, of friend to friend, ever be so constant 
and true, so strong and pure, as when it exists 
in the heart with another love—the love of 
God. H. Bonner. 


Nevertheless, Firman went to fetch his men to the 


bined induced her to remain there until she should 
learn the result of Mark’s smuggling and his wife’s 
sleep-walking. 

Perhaps it was fortunate for Jerusha that she 
knew nothing of what was passing below-stairs. 
Her great anxiety was to be near Janey when she 
awoke, in order to allay such fears as must arise on 
finding herself in a strange room. After Firman 
left her she stood a moment by Janey’s side, her 
hands clasped, her head drooping, her cheeks once 
more rosy as the dawn. In spite of her rejection he 
loved her still, and although she was sincere in her 
resolution not to mar his prospects or offend his 
mother by marrying him under present sad circum- 
stances, she felt a marvellous joy and pride in his 
constancy. But she did not allow herself to grow 
sentimental over it, or to neglect poor Janey for 
longer than those few moments, She rang for Tilly 
to bring her a hot bottle for Janey’s feet, and furze 
to kindle a fire rapidly—did all that occurred to her, 
in short, to restore circulation ; and had, after some 
time, the happiness of knowing that the languid 
stream of obstructed life began to fiow slowly again. 


she was able to reassure her, and to promise to call 
her when Janey awoke. Her mind was too busy 


the unusual stir about the mill-dam and the lofts 
was unheeded. 

Nevertheless, a strange scene was enacting at 
the mill. Mr. Gay, and all his men except Levi, 


the Preventive men. Indeed, Mr. Gay might be 
said to superintend them, since Firman’s resolution 
appeared to waver. 

“TI know every sack of corn and flour in that 
store,” said Mr. Gay, as the coast-guard overhauled 
the basement. ‘ Lend a hand, Jack Sim, you ’re as 
lusty as two of ’°em; lend a hand I say.” 

“T ban’t 2 going to work for them,’ replied the 
man, sulkily 
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“Then I must,’ said the miller, putting his 
shoulder to a sack of flour, and so making his ser- 
vants obey him, 

To the inexpressible relief of workers and watchers 
no contraband goods of any kind were found on the 
ground-floor of the mill. 

“T was pretty sure of that,” said Mr. Gay, quietly. 

“The Preventers be hippity-hoppity chaps a’ter 
all,’ remarked Tilly, contemptuously, to one of her 
friends ; “ thay got no shoulders to speak of.” 

It was harder work to turn over the goods in the 
lofts than below, but at the same time it was-more 
probable that they should have been made the places 
of concealment. The great mill-wheel looked silently 
on as Preventive and mill men ascended the steep 
Jadders. 

“Thay be well floured, Miss Marthar,” laughed 
Tilly, as a shower of white dust speckled the blue 
coats of the coast-guard. ‘Thay won’t find nothen’ 
but rottletraps up there.” 

“You know more about it than you choose to tell, 
Tilly,” said Miss Martha; and Tilly winked. 

“T beant a-goin to tell she,” muttered Tilly, as 
Miss Martha moved nearer the ladder that led to the 
lofts, and Tilly joined one of the men who was out- 
side. ‘She be as open asa big tulip. I say, Jack, 
did ’ee do it?” 

“Yes, Tilly, and measter “ull have to thank you. 
They be a-playing at hidy-buck, and won’t find 
nothen.” 

“Haw! haw! haw!” laughed Tilly. “ ’T'wor well 
as Miss Rushy went for tesleep at the villa, or she’d 
a found it out. She’s as sharp as a weasel. You 
hadn’t nothen to do with the smugglers now, Jack ? 
Measter Mark and Levi is enough for thay to goo 
for to ruin.” 

“Noa, Tilly. Chivers an’ Job Tuck, thay helped 
us, while the Preventers were down by Hollow Cove.” 

“ Mum ’s the word,” said Tilly, as a loud “hurrah!” 
sounded from the lofts, 

Everything had been moved, “ rottletraps”’ and all, 
and nothing found that could criminate Mr. Gay. 
There were one or two empty kegs that Firman 
suspected to have contained smuggled spirits, and 
nothing more. The hurrah had been raised by the 
miller’s men, and was liberally joined in by the 
coast-guard, for Martin Gay had no enemy in the 
world but his only son. Miss Martha took it up, 
and Jack and Tilly echoed it, so that the old mill 
yang with joy. Mr. Gay and Firman mutely clasped 
hands. But it was not all over yet, in spite of 
Tilly’s shrewdness and devotion. 

The involuntary hurrah startled Jerusha and awoke 
Janey. 

“Ts that you, Rushy dear? Howkind! What 





noise is that? They are shouting for Mark,’ said | 


Janey, looking about her with bewildered eyes, “I 
thought I was at aunt Martha’s. Go and see what 
they are hurrahing for, dear Rushy.” 





Jerusha went to look out of her window, and saw 
only Tilly and Jack, as they stood near the mill-wheel 
in the distance. 

“It must be Mark. Let me go and see,” said 
Janey, making an effort to move, and moaning as 
she did so. 

*{ will go if you will promise to stay here,” said 
Jerusha, alarmed lest Jamey should rise from her 
bed. 

But there was no fear of that. Poor Janey was 
chained by that tyrant that had held the world 
enthralled of late, the frost. He had penetrated 
through every joint, and although he had not reached 
the fount of life, he had succeeded in paralysing the 
limbs with his icy fingers. Janey was in the first 
stage of rheumatic fever, and was not to walk again, 
either sleeping or waking, for many a day. 

“T will not move. I don’t think I can move,” 
said Janey, meekly. “I feel pains all through me; 
but go, dear, and see.” 

The noise had ceased, but Jerusha was desirous to 
tell her father and Miss Martha that Janey was 
awake, so she ran down-stairs, and, finding the house 
empty, went into the yard. She was greeted by 
Tilly with the words, “ There wur nothen’ smuggled 
” after which she saw a crowd of people 
within the mill. She guessed what-had taken place ; 
and feeling strangely shy since her last interview 
with Firman she hesitated to join them; but they 
came forth from the mill, and she was soon sur- 
rounded, 

“ Allis right,” whispered Firman, but she could 
not give him even a thankful glance. 

“ How is Janey?” asked the miller. “ Awake 
and better? Then the Lord be praised for all His 
mercies. So far, my lass, I am no receiver of 
smuggled goods; the old mill is innocent. The pond 
has yet to be dragged, and the frost is giving. One 
more turn, will, I hope, clear all, and then Mark can 
come back and begin a new life, God helping him.” 

Jerusha’s dimples were in play once more, and the 
bright eyes glanced up from beneath the long black 
lashes. It was Firman who caught the transient 
smile. She was surrounded by him, her father, and 
Miss Martha, while Tilly and the men hovered near. 
Her unfed poultry were clucking about, and her 
hungry robins chirped in the frosted trees above. 

“See if thee canst find anything to give our friends 
to eat and drink, my lass,” said her father. ‘* Cousin 
Martha will see to pretty Janey for a bit.” 

And so the miller feasted the men who, but for 
Tilly’s penitent watchfulness, might have sent him 
to prison. For no sooner had Tilly heard that, 
owing to her confession, her master meant to have 
the mill searched, than she aroused Levi’s accom- 


no wheres ; 


plices, who, together with Chivers and Job Tuck, 


managed to carry off the obnoxious goods which were 
concealed about the mill. 
beginning to feel that they had had enough of 


Indeed, they were all 
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smuggling. ‘This was eifected during the night that 


Jerusha passed at the villa, and while her father was 


asleep. Tilly, who knew and heard everything that 
concerned the mill, had also overheard what her 


master said concerning the pond, and had made up 


should find nothing 


her mind that “ thay Preventers” 
but fish therein if she could help it. 

Levi returned that afternoon, more stolid, silent, 
and obtuse than ever. But he had not been taken 
prisoner in vain. Although he made no demonstra- 
tion either of joy or anger, when Tilly weleomed him 
back with her characteristic speech of “ Lawk, Levi, 
Ibe glad you be coom whome. 
0’ thay Preventers wur hung,” 


I wish every jack-rag 
he, nevertheless, made 
up his mind to be content with cider for the future. 
He had given his little lift to the drunkenness that 
was to overwhelm England in some thirty years’ time, 
but he did not calculate that at the end of that 
period enough pernicious liquor would be consumed 
in one year to give bread to every family in Great 


Britain for six mouths at least; or that in five or six | 


years the national debt might have been paid off by 
the national drink. Levi was scarcely scholar enough 
for that; still, he was wise enough to stop short of 
ruin both of body and soul. He 
what he had helped to bring upon 
what was yet to come. Tilly gave him the infor- 
mation cautiously and without implicating herself, 
while he was indulging in a hot supper which she 


soon learnt also 
his master, and 


had cooked for his special delectation, and which 
- Lt ’ 

But he ate and 

was silent, ruminating like a dull-eyed ox, but re- 


was highly flaVoured with onions. 
solving at the same time. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

DANGERFIELD PRISON. 
MEANWHILE Captain Dangerfield was lodged in the 
county gaol until the Quarter Sessions. Bail was 
declined for him, even if he could have procured it. 
Not that he wanted money. 
generally a fund from which to draw in time of need, 
and he was so far supplied as to be able to obtain 
certain privileges until his trial came off. He had a 
small dark room to himself, where he had plenty of 
leisure for meditation, and as he had not yet lost 
that dread of death which had haunted him in the 
cave, he passed through many phases of thought. 
His wound was slow to heal, and the prison doctor 
hinted at possible mortification and consequent am- 


IN 


The smugglers had 


putation, when he grew restive and unmanageable. 
His nature and temper were morose and violent, but 
the terror which was upon him somewhat softened 
and calmed them. 
by the prospect of the penalty he might have to pay 
as captain of a band of smugglers as by the thought 
of his wound and the pain it caused him. He was 
reckless as to respectability, but not as to eternity. 
He was seated at a table, making efforts to write 
with his left hand, and exclaiming irritably from 


He was not so much distressed 
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time to time at his failures, when a gaoler came to 
tell him that Mr. Gay of Beachton Mill asked to be 


T 


allowed to see him. He hesitated before admitting 


him, for he believed that he had come to reproach 


him. 

“What can he want with me?” he muttered. 
“ Another of the canters of the Firman sort, anxious 
to convert me, I suppose. Let him come if he 


will.” 

And Mr. Gay was introduced into the prison- 
room, 

He advanced towards Dangerfield, who remained 
seated near his table with his back to the grated 
His arm was still in a sling, and wher 


D>? 


window. 





: 
his visitor held out his hand with a friendly “ How 
d’ye do, Captain Dangerfield; I’m sorry to hear 








you’ve been ill,” he said, moodily, “ Can’t shake 


hands, Mr. Gay, thanks to your friends of the coast- 
guard. 
hospitable walls were not built for bodily ease.” 


Sit down, if you can find a seat. ‘These 

Mr. Gay seated himself on the side of the bed, near 
which the prisoner’s chair chanced to be placed. 

“Tam not come to disturb you, sir, or to intrude 
on your privacy,” said Ma. Gay, as courteously and 
respectfully as if he had been addressing a prince in 
his palace. ‘I came to make two inquiries. One as 
to your health, the other as to my son.” 

“If my body were as sound and safe as Mark’s I 
should soon snap my fingers at those old women the 
“But I hear 
that you and the coast-guard are hand in glove, and 


magistrates,” returned Dangerfield. 
that you have obligingly opened your doors as well 
as your daughter’s heart to your son’s enemies; so 
it is scarcely safe to speak of your son lest he should 
share the fate of your sacks.” 

“T donot yet know how far Mark is involved,” 
said the miller, as quietly as he could; “but he is 
my only son, and we have not seen him since the 
night on which he left his house in your company. 
We are assured he is safe, but on no certain authority. 
Ever since he left his home his wife, our pretty 
Janey”—here the steady voice faltered—‘ has been 
beside herself with grief; and my Rushy and I have 
been very unhappy. But our sorrow seems swallowed 
up in Janey’s greater sorrow. 
heart will break if we cannot tell her for certain that 
She is now laid down in rheu- 


The poor young wife’s 


her husband is alive. 
matic fever, caught by wandering about in the frost 
and snow in search of him. 

Mr. Gay paused, but received no answer. The 
captain’s dark face continued set, but he moved un- 
easily, and when he met the speaker’s eyes, he sud- 
denly covered his with his hands, and leaned his 
elbow on the table, at which he had been trying to 
write. 

“T think a few words from you, Captain Danger- 
field, as to what has really become of Mark, may 
comfort us all, and especially Janey. She litile 
thoucht she should see her husband no more after that 
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day when she helped him to hide you from your 
enemies.” 

*‘T believe he is safe,” said Dangerfield, hoarsely. 

“That is some comfort. But where? And why 
doesn’t he write usa line? I could then tell him 
that I have paid Solomon Hasluck, and that nothing 
has transpired against him.” 

“Paid Solomon Hasluck! Then you are a trump!” 
cried Dangerfield, suddenly starting up, but recoiling 
with a groan, for the movement had given a painful 
shock to the wounded arm. 

“Yes, I have settled with him,” continued Mr. 
Gay. “I would willingly give all I possess to 
enable Mark to begin life anew. If I knew where 
he was I would write and tell him so. He is young, 
and perhaps repentance is easier in youth than in 
age. Not that God looks to our years, but to our 
hearts; only the world, perhaps, is kinder to the 
young than the old. I should be glad to help you, 
also, to start afresh, if you would let me; or to do 
what I could for you under any circumstances.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Gay,” ejaculated Dangerfield. 
«You are the first honest man who has volunteered 
to do me a good turn for many a long day. And 
perhaps you are returning good for evil.” 

“T have no intention of hinting at that,’ replied 
the miller. ‘ We are all sinful creatures, liable to 
be led astray. But our sins lie at our doors, yours 
at yours, now that you are arrived at years when 
you know right from wrong. ‘The past is past. 
To-day only is ours, to-morrow we may be stricken 
down like the grass. That is why a 

“Do they tell you my wound is dangerous?” 
interrupted the captain. ‘ Do they say it will be 
my death?” 

“ T have not heard so, I spoke generally. I was 
thinking more of Mark and Janey than of you, both 
of whom, I fear, are more for this world than the 
next. But it might ease your mind as well as theirs 
to tell me all you know of my boy; and ease of mind 
promotes ease of body. I would thankfully help you 
to both.” 

*T believe you would,” groaned Dangerfield, on 
whom the last hint had not been without effect. 
** Mark is now where I meant to have been, but 
for that accursed cave; on his way to America.” 

“ America!” ejaculated the miller, ‘ Then what 
will become of Janey?” 

His resolation forsook him for a moment, but he 
feared to lose the chance of knowing all, so he 
recovered himself, and said, quietly, looking at 
Dangerfield, “ How did it all come about? I shall 
never betray your confidence, and shall know better 
how to act, if you will tell me everything, both for 
his sake and yours.” 

Dangerfield hesitated; but glancing at Mr. Gay’s 
honest face he resolved to make a clean breast of it. 

“When Mark and TI left The Bluffs.” he said. 
; 


hastily, ‘“we went down to Eeaciton, where a boat 








was to have been ready to row us off. ‘There we saw 
those fiends of coast-guards. We cut across to 
Sea-gull’s Nest, in order to avoid them, and reach 
the cave by land instead of water. We reached 
it safely. We found friends there, and waited for 
the tide. Mark is too brave a fellow to desert 
a man in distress, so he helped to launch a boat, 
and we rowed to a vessel that was waiting for 
us. Here we heard that the shore was alive with 
the coast-guard, and that it was not safe for the 
boat to land, as Mark was already suspected. I 
persuaded him to remain with me on board till we 
got further particulars. The cave in Hollow Cove 
was still supposed to be undiscovered, and I was mad 
enough to risk another attempt to save the cargo of 
goods in hiding there. But I would not let Mark 
risk it also; indeed, your daughter’s last words to 
me held me back. So he stopped on board while 
another craft put off for the Cove. You know the 
rest. No doubt our vessel, apprised by signals of 
our capture, set sail for America, whither she was 
bound, with Mark on board. I dare not tell her 
name or captain, for she is as much of a smuggler as 
my Sea Serpent, though unsuspected. Now youknow 
all I know, and I trust to your honour to say nothing 
about it. Mark could scarcely have written, had he 
dared, and probably had no chance of returning 
home, for our signals on land would soon have im 
formed the captain of our capture, and he must have 
weighed anchor at once. Of course our little craft, 
which we left below the cave, anchored and un- 
manned, has become, like ourselves, Government pro- 
perty. I wish the land-sharks joy of us. I shouldn’t 
care a fig for them but for my disabled arm and 
endangered life.” 

After this relation Mr. Gay remained some time 
silent. He was satisfied of his son’s safety, but not 
of his freedom from a possible fate such as Danger- 
field’s, should the vessel he was in be taken. Still, 
if she were unsuspected he might leave her on his 
arrival in America. But he had no money—no 
friends. What would become of him? He commu- 
nicated his fears to his companion, who said that as 
Mark was a good sailor he could work his way home. 

“He told me,” said Dangerfield, “that once he 
could see me safe he would wash his hands of smug- 
cling for the future, and never again leave home.” 

‘‘He said that! Then God be praised!” ejacu- 
lated Mr. Gay. ‘Now, what we have to do is to 
comfort Janey, and make his road clear to an honest 
livelihood. If only it please God to save our pretty 
Janey!” 

«And what of Jerusha, who is worth all the Janeys 
in the world?” asked Dangerfield. “You will not 
let her marry our common enemy, that canting 
Firman ?” 

“She has refused to marry him,” said Mr. Gay. 

“Then I will get well, sell the Grange to pay 
my lawyers, and turn over a new leaf, and marry 
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her myself!” cried Dangerfield, once more causing | 
agony to his arm by a sudden movement. 

“ You!” cried the miller. 

“Yes, why not? [am no worse than other men, 
only I have done by sea what they do by land. Every 
body shirks the taxes, and I shirk the excise dues. | 
What ’s the difference? Perhaps, when I get Jerusha, | 
I shall send ‘conscience money’ to the Board of 
Trade, as people do to the Exchequer. Ha, ha! that’s 
the sort of thing you would be after, Mr. Gay.” 

“T hope I should, if I had failed to pay my portion 
for supporting a Government which maintains the 
integrity of my earnings, and strives to keep those in 
peace who choose to live in peace. If you will give 
me a clear statement of your present position and 
liabilities I will see what honest dealing can do for 
you, provided you promise to pray to God to help 
you to give up your late courses, and lead a new life 
when you are free.” 

“T am more likely to die than live,’ 
gerfield, gloomily. 


’ 


said Dan- 
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“Then the greater reason for prayer, sir. I have 


; taken the liberty to bring you a book which, by the 
| aid of the Holy Spirit, will lead you from death 


unto life. I have prayed for you together with my 
I will continue to pray for you. Prayer 
is the key to the gates of Heaven.” 

“And what is the key to the gates of hell?” 
asked Dangerfield, scoffingly. 

“TImpenitence and unbelief,” replied the miller, 
gravely and severely. “ But having the keys in 
your own hands you can open either, and enter 
whichsoever kingdom you please. The Saviour in 
one, Satan in the other, sits on his throne ready to 
receive you. Decide this day which you will 
choose,” 

Mr. Gay laid a Bible on the table, and rose to go. 
Dangerfield begged him to stay. He was awed and 
touched by his manner and Christian kindness. So 
the miller remained as long as the prison rules 
permitted. 

(To be continued.) 
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““Shew piety at home.”—1l Timoruy, v. 4. 


OW many commandments are there? 
Divided Four, duty towards 
God; six, duty towards neighbours. 
Latter part begins with? Duty at home. 
God would have you be obedient to your 

parents, as the first step towards doing right to those 

around you. The obedient child will become the | 
good man or woman; while disobedience to parents 
will lead to a life of sin and misery. The all-wise | 

God often in His word speaks lovingly to children. 

Tell me what He says in 1 Timothy v. 4. You can 

remember the words, ‘ Shew piety at home,” if not 

all the verse, 


into? 





I. Piety means living according to the rules God 
has given us for our guidance. 
them. “ Be kind one to another”’ (Ephesians iv. 32); 
“Lie not to another” (Coloss. iii. 9); “ Ye | 
younger submit yourselves to the elder” (1 Peter v. 
5), &c. We see many children are selfish, some un- 
truthful, proud, &c., while even the very little ones 
give way to naughty tempers. If children, then, | 
left to themselves, would not do the things God tells 
them, so He says in the text, “‘ Let them learn first.” 

If. If you go to school you have a teacher to 
guide you, and examples or patterns given for your | 
imitation. So God does not leave children to them- | 
selves, but gives them both a Teacher and an Ex- | 
ample. (a) What does Jesus say in Matt. xi. 9 ?— 
“Learn of me.’ When Jesus was twelve years old | 
His mother found Him in the temple talking with | 
We are told in Luke ii. 51 that | 


Let us read some of 


one 


the learned men. 


| Jesus.” 


He went home with His parents, and was “subject 
unto them.” He observed the fifth commandment; 
and we know, too, that He “increased in wisdom, and 
in favour with God and man.” He is our pattern, 
“He did no sin,” “ Leaving us an example.” If you 
are willing to “learn,” try to be like Jesus. Learning 
to write, on top line of copy-book you have a pattern. 
Can you write one equal to it? No. What then is 
it put there for? You are to imitate it, keep look- 
ing at it, and trying to make each stroke as it is 
there. Sometimes the last line of a page is the 
worst of all your writing. This is because you looked 
at your own work instead of at the pattern. The 
more carefully you keep looking at the copy the 
better your writing will become. Now, we have 
Jesus as our Example, our Pattern—we are to “follow 
in His steps.” As we read in Hebrews xii. 1, 2, we 
are to “run the race set before us, “looking unto 
Just as if, in our copy-book, we look at 
own writing we do not improve, so if we look at 
how good we were yesterday, and try to be better to- 
day, and so on, we shall make no progress. Our 
writing improves in proportion as we watch the 
pattern; our lives will grow purer and holier, more 
like His, if we look constantly to Him. (6) But 
that we “learn to show piety,” we have also a 
teacher (read John xiv. 26). None can guide, 


| . 
| none can teach us how to be like Jesus, but the 


Holy Spirit. 
asking (Luke xi. 13). 
suck a Teacher, no child 


All may have the Holy Spirit by 
With such a Pattern, and 
can But, 


or 
go 


wrong, 
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besides these, God gives us parents to help us. Read 
our text again. 
III. “ Requite their parents.’’ This the chief thing 


for a child to learn. Think how great a mother’s | 


love (Isaiah xlix. 15). Who so tenderly nurses in 
sickness, who so carefully provides you with raiment 
and food, so anxious for your welfare? If any boy 
thinks how much he owes to his parents he will be 
more tender in bis manner to them, more obedient. 
But not only obedient—that is, just doing what he is 
told—he will be watchful to do any little act of kind- 
ness or help for his parents, and so “ requite them.” 
Boys can do much towards making parents happy 
and comfortable, and girls may also make home 
very happy by a little thoughtfulness. This is 


| “ requiting their parents.” Remember Joseph’s ten- 
| der regard for his old father Jacob, sending for him 
| to come and live with him in his prosperity. Now, 
| you will understand the text, and if, dear children, 
| you do learn to show piety at home, by requiting 
| your parents, by being loving, gentle, unselfish, walk- 
ing in the footsteps of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, under the teaching of His holy Spirit, our 
verse says, “This is good and acceptable before God.” 
God, who made us, and given so many beautiful and 
good things for our happiness, is pleased to see the 
little ones, whom He specially loves, making home the 
pleasant place He intended it to be, and His blessing 
will always rest upon such a home, and upon each 
member, wherever they may be thrown in the world. 








DOTTY: THE STORY 






NS CHAPTER VII. 
JW SMUEY were happy days those. Repentance 
Vg KX and faith made them very chequered, 
TE but never for one moment did he lose 
A :) the sense of his Lord’s forgiving love. 
aS ) The hot tears and agonising self-re- 
(es) proaches which sometimes came were all at 
oe His feet, and perhaps only made Him the 

w dearer. . Snatches of the eld long-forgotten 
hymns came up again, and kept him company; but 
there were many times when he only “kept silence 
to hear what God the Lord would say.” 

He did not stay long at Como, He had a new 
spring of life now, and longed to be home again to 
make up for lost time, and begin the hundred new 
plans which came crowding upon him, How had 
he ever thought life insipid ? He had plenty to do now. 

He went back quickly into Switzerland, over the 
St. Gothard, determining to turn aside only at one 
one point. He must needs go down that little valley 
to Zermatt, and see the awful mountain, whose sor- 
rowful glory—-then in its first freshness—can never 
wholly fade. 

Thoroughly wearied with the heat and monotony 
of the Rhone valley, he came towards evening to 
Visp, and through a break in the hills looked up 
the cool green pathway through which the river 
came tumbling noisily down. Late as it was, he 
made up his mind to go on. Four hours would 
bring him to St. Niklaus, and even if darkness 
came on, the path was straight enough, and prefer- 
able to the mosquitoes of Visp. He shouldered his 
knapsack, and started cheerily off, meeting here and 
there a party coming down, who with pleasant frank- 
ness gave him their welcome to the valley—ladies 
on slow horses and mules, parties of men walking, 
and more than one fine young English lad, “ doing 
Switzerland ” for the first time. 

A narrow bridle-path, up and down, and yet 





OF A LITTLE LIFE. 


always rising, following the track of the river, and 
after an hour or so crossing it by a high-pointed 
bridge; and then up again, steeper and steeper to 
the point where, at the junction of the Zermatt and 
Sass valleys, the little white village of Stalden clings 
to the hill-side. The curé was comfortably chatting 
with some of his flock on a bench near the auberge 
as Mr. Forbes passed, and returned his salute. Then 
under overhanging vines, trained, as they are trained 
in Italy, from pole to pole across the steep pathway, 
the delicate dropping tendrils making a veil of 
greenery against the rose-red sky and the great 
snowy peak of the Weisshorn. Then on again along 
a level path, cut in the rock, curve beyond curve, till 
just before a point, where it had fallen away, a steep 
descent led down to the river, crossed it by a narrow 
wooden bridge, and then up again on the further 
side, where surer footing was to be gained. 

Just as he came to the descent the lightning, 
which had been playing round the Weisshorn, seemed 
to gather itself together as though for work. Unseen 
reserves of gloomy clouds marshalled themselves in 
quick array,and before he had reached the little bridge 
the sudden storm burst fiercely upon him. The 
whole valley seemed to be filled with a rushing 
mighty wind, laden with the wildly dashing rain, and 
as the loud boom of the thunder burst out the almost 
ceaseless lightnings leaped from crag to crag, thrown 
back from side to side of the narrow valley, till at 
times it was one blaze of tremulous light. 

He had seen many an Indian storm, but perhaps 
not many of greater actual fury, and none amidst 
such surroundings. It was with a sort of solemn joy 
that he breasted the storm up the steep pathway, 
snatches of the Psalms filling his heart, 

“The God of Glory thundereth, the Lord is upon 
many waters. The voice of the Lord is powerful. 
The voice of the Lord is full of majesty. The voice 
of the Lord divideth the flames of fire. The Lord 
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sitteth above the water-floods.” And again and again 
the blessed undertone that ran through it all, “ For 
this God is my God for ever and ever.” 

On and on through the driving storm, past a high 
wooden cross which stood out solemnly against the 
dark sky; past a woodman’s chalet, where a crowded 
group sheltered from the rain; and then on and on, 
over the swollen mountain torrents, and alongside of 


the leaping, hurrying stream, till at last there came | 
a sudden turn, a dip in the path, and a great hotel | 


just ahead, blazing with lights. 
Such a fair sunny morning when he started again, 


life, high up among the hills. ‘There was no human 
habitation higher, nor so high. 

It was quite dark when he got 
packed thick with clouds, which came creeping over 
the edg 
and the stars burned among the mountain- 

He came up with several othér travellers, 


up—the valley 


» of the hill; but higher yet the heavens were 
clear, 
peaks. 
and the musical jédelling of their guides had brought 
lights to the door long before they toiled up the last 
steep bit, and wound out upon the little plateau where 


| the hotel stood, the only flat piece of ground anywhere 


bright and early, on his pilgrimage, not a trace left | 


of the storm, excepting in the milky stream pouring 
down its rough bed. Up and up still, through pleasant 
pine woods, past the wide troughs, down which the 


hewn logs are slipped to the stream, past fleecy | 


vaterfalls and rocky glaciers hanging over the brows 
of the mountains. Then through the little dreary dirty 
villages, and again into the woods. But as point after 
point of the mountain chain which closed the end of 
the valley came slowly into view he knew that the 
Matterhorn itself must soon appear, and looked for it 
at every turn. 

It came at last, looming up in its awful purity 


and majestic grandeur among the light clouds which | 
| free from even the pleasant toil of mountaineering, 


clung about it like a silver veil. He stood, and looked 
with a full heart, and then went quckly down, and 
found his welcome in the hotel. 

Presently he went over, and stood where almost 
every tourist stands, beside the three graves under 
the sheltering shadow of the little church. 
were flowers, pale autumn crocuses, wreathed round 
the cross, the delicate blossoms lying over the rough 


|a day holy unto the Lord. 


There | 
| standing on a spur 


granite, and amongst them “the most living words | 
of life ” stood out—*I am the resurrection and the | 


life.” 

And then, after a while, he saw the words on the 
stone below 

“Thank God, I am ready now!” 

He loved to watch that corner during the few days 
that he was at Zermatt—the village people passing 
it as they went to and fro on their daily work, the 
little children playing about it, the groups or the 
single figures that so often stood by, with howed 
heads listening to that most solemn sermon which 
God Himself preached to them. He liked to feel that 
they whose home was now in heaven still spoke here 
on earth, and lay where kindly hands could tend 
and loving eyes could look upon 





“‘ Be ye also ready.” 


their resting-place, 
it. 

On the Saturday 
Riffel, a two hours’ climb among pine-trees and Alpine 
rhododendrons, and then out upon the bare mountain 
side, where no tree would grow, but where the most 


| thinking any one we knew had come.’ 


afternoon, late, he went up to the 


luxuriant miniature vegetation covered the ground. | 





Tiny flowers, of brilliant and delicate colours, inlaid 


the short turf like a mosaic. He had a fancy that he 


would like to spend this, the first Sunday of his new | 


near. 

A long passage, with brown doors opening on 
either side, and then the bright light and appetising 
odours, welcome enough to a hungry man, from the 


| door of the salle &@ manger, where an imprompta 


second table @héte was soon ready; and then, tired 
enough with a hard day’s walking before his final 
climb, he went up-stairs, and turned in. 

Sunday morning! He woke in the early dawn, 
threw up his window, and looked out upon the great 
mountain, greater and more lovely here than ever. 
“Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
Thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even 
from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God.” 

It was very sweet to have his Sunday up here, 


He felt like a 


making the most of a day’s delight, and was out 


child 


early, and away towards the Findlater glacier before 
breakfast, 

On his way back he noticed a sort of little cairn 
which jutted out into the Zer- 
matt valley, and seemed to offer a fresh view of the 
Matterhorn. As he came quickly down from the 
higher ground towards it, a figure, startled by the 
sound of footsteps, rose up from behind a great 
sheltering boulder, and he stood face to face with 
Beauclere Summerhayes, the one as much surprised 
as the other. 

“Mr. Forbes !” 

“Who would have thought to find you here? 
Well, this is pleasant !” 

Meeting a second time like that abroad makes 
people feel themselves old friends, and there was a 
deeper tie, too. 

“When did you come up? 

“ Only last night, late.” 

“Then it must have been your guides we heard 
jodelling, and we were sitting in the salon, little 


’ 


She was growing a little shy now that the first 


surprise was wearing off. 


“ And you?” 


o 
D> 
“We came Some people we met 
at St 


‘ Oo. 


up on Monday. 


Moritz advised us so strongly to come that 
erandfather was bent on it, but I’m 


a little anxious 
I think he finds it cold. I 


about him. t is very cold 


ae? 
up here. 
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“ But it’s worth it.” 

“Oh, isn’t it? Isn’t it heavenly? I think Inever 
felt so near heaven as I dohere. Don’t you think 
there is a help in being literally, physically lifted up 
above one’s common life for a little ?” 

She could not help speaking her real thoughts to 
him, even when they were such as seemed unlikely 
to find a response. 

He made no answer for a minute, and she looked 
towards him as he stood leaning upon the great 
stone, the fine face full of feeling. Even when he 
spoke it was not an answer. Very quietly, almost 
abruptly, he gave her what he knew would be to her 
as tidings of great joy. 

“The Good Shepherd did go after me until He 
found me, Miss Summerhayes.” 

“Oh, how glad I am! how glad I am! Oh, Mr. 
Forbes, what news to get on a Sunday morning !”’ 

She could not say more. The Good Shepherd does 
say, “ Rejoice with me,” but He is “silent in His 
love,” too. The finest joys can find no words to 
match them. They can only speak to God. 

“‘T went away,” he said, presently, “ thinking to 
escape; but He never left me. I don’t know quite 
how many days afterwards it was, but it was the 
night I got to Como. I needn’t try to tell you what 
it was. You know I couldn’t tell it.” 


“The love of Jesus, what it is, 
None but His loved oues know,” 
said Beauclere, very softly. The tears were running 
down her face. 

** He has never left me since.” 

It was all said in those few words as they went on 
in the clear tender morning sunshine towards the 
hotel. 

After a while the clear sound of the Zermatt bells 
came up, and they stood to look down upon the little 
church lying at their feet hundreds of yards below. 

“ Doesn’t it look as though you could just drop a 
ring down round that tiny spire ?” 

“Yes ; and then I think of all the infinite joys and 
sorrows that are crowded into only that little village. 
It looks as though you could take the whole thing up 
in your hand, and yet think of the mystery of even 
one of those many souls. It makes one understand 
how God could love and redeem a world which is only 
‘a very little thing in His hand.’ ”’ 

Beauclere’s eyes travelled up from the little spire 
to the great eternal spire of snow-clad rock, and then 
down again. 

“Every time I look from one to the other,” she 
said, “and think of those who lie there, and once 
stood up there, it seems to me like the very voice of 
God saying to me, ‘Not slothful, but followers of 
them who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises.’ It says so many things to me.” 

« Tell me some.” 








at the very beginning, right down here, and step by 
step up till they were at the very top. ‘They must 
have seen something as lovely as men could see, and 
then saw God. It seems to me as though I see the 
whole journey which was so long to them, spread out 
before me in one flash, and it’s like giving wings to 
one’s feet. I feel I must press on. I can’t stay as I 
am. I must ‘ finish my course with joy.’” 

“*Reaching forth unto those things which are 
before.’ ” 

“Yes, that’s just it. I think when I get home 
again, and grow weary, I shall often see that moun- 
tain, and hear it say that to me.” 

“It’s just the word for me, beginning life once 
more. Thank you for it.” 

And after that they were silent. 

Admiral Summerhayes was very glad to see his 
friend again. They spent most of that day together; 
and Mr. Forbes found out that, though not an 
aggressive Christian, the old man was a deep and 
ripened one. He learned a great deal then and in 
the following days, and his eager interest was very 
pleasant to them. 

(To be continued). 


“THE QUIVER”’ BIBLE CLASS. 

236. St. Paul speaks of a “thorn in the flesh” as 
a “messenger of Satan” to buffet him. What 
miracle of Our Lord shows that Satan had power over 
man’s speech ? 

237. The Jews speaking to Pilate, said of Jesus, 


«We have a law, and by our law He ought to die.” 


To what law did the Jews here refer ? 
238. Quote a proverb which shows that God’s 
Holy Spirit is given to man as his guide to Heaven. 
239. From what prophet do we learn that the 
hatred of the Philistines to Israel ceased only with 
their complete overthrow ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 704. 

226, “Fear ye not me? saith the Lord: which 
have placed the sand for the bound of the sea by a 
perpetual decree, that it cannot pass it: and though 
the waves thereof toss themselves, yet can they not 
prevail; though they roar, yet can they not pass over 
it? (Jer. v. 22). 

227. Jeremiah, who says, “ Is this house, which is 
called by thy name, become a den of robbers in your 
eyes? Behold, even I have seen it, saith the Lord” 
(Jer. vii. 11), 

228. The country of Samaria (Matt. x. 5). 

229. “Their burnt offering and their sacrifices 
shall be accepted on mine altar; for mine house shall 
be called an house of prayer for all people” (Isa. 
lvi. 7). 

230. St. James, who says, “The hire of the 
labourers who have reaped down your fields, is of 


“T think it’s like our life as Christians, beginning you kept back by fraud” (James v. 4). 
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HOMEWARD FROM THE BAY. 
D OMRADES, lend a hand! 
iN, 


BY THE REV. G. M. WATKINS, M.A. 
Grey morning 
Smiles beyond the white-tipped wave ; 
Indolence and slumber scorning, 
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Turbot, soles, for wealthy 
First our cargo we must save: 





portals, 

To the waggons help to bear; 

Brill and plaice for poorer mortals— 
Poor, but harassed with less care. 
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Rank and riches on soft pillows 
Sleep ’neath furs and silken state, 

Flying spray and gusty billows 
Chafed around us early, late; 

Qurs to mark eve’s mellow lustre 
Fade behind the sinking sun, 

See the planets wheel and cluster, 
O’er the moon the night-rack run. 


Trawl we shipped, and nets we lifted, 
As those gleaming fires grew pale; 
Stored our harvest, homewards drifted 

On the morning’s kindly gale. 
Now secure the starboard cable ! 
In with rudder! slack the sheet ! 
Drenched and cold, within yon gable 
Warmth and breakfast soon we greet. 





Landsmen live in ease and pleasure, 
We with God in danger dwell, 
Watch his handiwork at leisure, 
skies unfold and tempests swell ; 
Home and safety first demanding 
Thankfulness for labour blest, 
Then we fishers murmur, landing— 
After toil how welcome rest! 


Rest ! perchance to some reflecting, 
While aloft stays wind-smit sing ; 
Wearied, anxiously expecting 
Morn that welcome rest to bring. 
Night’s toil fitly types life’s sorrow, 
Life where hopes and perils blend ; 
Faith waits longing till the morrow 
Dawn—a Sabbath ne’er to end. 








THEIR SUMMER DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ACROSS THE 
PLAIN,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 


; CHAPTER XXX.—MARIE IN SOCIETY. 

HE night of the dinner-party arrived at 

: last, and Marie had the chance of ap- 
pearing before her future relations, and 
taking their hearts by storm. Her 
mother stood by, watching her as she 
donned the white robe they had both so 
industriously worked at, and. fastened 
a bunch of delicate fern and blossoms 
in her hair. “There won’t be anyone there fit to 
hold a candle to you, you mark my words,” she said, 
with a mother’s pardonable pride. It was quite an 
event, Marie’s going to a really grand dinner-party, 
as they considered it. The Mays’ friends thought 
dinners altogether beyond them, and, therefore, 
affeeted not to care for them, as did Mr. May him- 
self. ‘‘What’s the use, I should like to know, of 
putting on a gown like that to eat your dinner in?” 
he asked. He had come home ‘early on purpose to 
look at Marie, and was surveying her with inward 
paternal exultation as he spoke. ‘ You’d be more 
comfortable in one you weren’t afraid of sitting down 
in lest it should be crushed and done for.” 

“But doesn’t she look nice?” said Mrs. May, 
flushed and excited at the thought that. the Carrs 
really would see to-night that Marie May could cut 
them out in spite of their fancying themselves so 
“mighty fine.” ‘Mind you taste as many things as 
you can,” she said, turning to her daughter, “and 
try and make out how they are made.” 

“T can’t eat much,” said poor Marie, her 
heart beating. Frank had somehow changed lately, 
and she was longing and hoping that when to-night 
he saw her as he had never seen her yet, she might 
make him love her more. “TI have not a large appe- 
tite, you know,” she added. 





** The way to manage,” put in Fred—who in these 
last days he was likely to spend in England for a 
long time was allowed to remain at home without 
being snubbed by his father—‘ the way to manage 
is not to eat any bread or potato, or anything that 
fills up and you can get at home.” Whereupon his 
mother laughed, and looked fondly across at her 
favourite child, and felt her eyes fill with tears, 

“Never mind, mamma,” said Marie, divining her 
thought. ‘“ He will come back some day a rich man.” 
The sorrow that was creeping slowly into poor Marie’s 
heart was making her more soft and womanly. It is 
one of the blessings of sorrow that it often teaches 
us to be gentle to others, to understand and to feel 
for them, Then Mrs, Carr arrived in a cab, and kept 
it waiting while she entered for a moment to speak 
to the Mays. 
with a softly faded beauty on her face, a lady not 
only in manners but in heart, and she knew all Mrs. 
May’s ideas perfectly, but only laughed at them a 
little, and remembered the day of poverty in which 
she had been a good and kind friend. Marie drew her 
cloak round her as she entered, but her mother told 
her to take it off. ‘“ I-want to know what Mrs. Carr 
thinks of your dress,” she said in a triumphant tone, 
fecling there could be but one answer. 

“Tt is very nice, quite perfect,” Mrs. Carr said, in 
that modulated voice which Marie would have given 
worlds to imitate. “I shall be quite proud of being 
chaperon to so dainty a maiden,” she added. And 
very fair and sweet did Marie look that night as she 
went forth to meet the friends of the man she loved 
so much that her feeling for him was slowly softening 
and beautifying her whole character. The possession 
of even one unselfish feeling will often lay the seeds 
of many others, 


A kind motherly woman was Mrs. Carr, © 
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It was rather early when they reached Devonshire 
Place, so that Mrs. Carr and Marie were the first to 
arrive. 

“So good of you to come in such excellent time,” 
Mrs. Parsons said in her most sugary manner. “ And 
I think Miss May deserves the credit of it, for I re- 
member Mrs, Carr kept us waiting last time,” and 
she looked at Marie, and waited for an answer. 

She was highly delighted with Marie’s appearance, 
it made her in itself a lioness. There was some- 
thing particularly striking in the tall, graceful girl, 
with her crown of golden hair and simple snowy 


robe, that clung to her, and set off her round yet slim | 


figure, 

It was Frank who had dictated her dress. ‘Come 
in white, soft white that falls in folds, and with 
timid-looking blossoms in your hair,” he said, in the 
tone of one who thinks himself a poet. And so 
Marie resisted all her mother’s suggestions of many 
colours, and did as her lover told her. 

“T don’t know—I have been ready a long time,” 
she said, awkwardly, wondering what was expected of 
her. She had not learned society’s small-talk, and 
never knew what to say to people out of her own 
class, especially to women, 

“Tam told you are a great musician, Miss May,” 
Mr. Parsons said. “I hope we shall have the plea- 
sure of hearing you this evening.” 

“ Yes,” she said, huskily. She did not know why 
her voice would get husky, and why she should feel 
so frightened, she had always in her day-dreams 
imagined herself a great social success when the time 
came, and now on this her first appearance in any- 
thing that could be called society she felt quite 
ashamed, and had no control over her tone or words, 
She looked round at Elizabeth and Annie, who were 
talking to Mrs. Carr, and watched them as they rose 
and greeted the other guests who arrived, and with 
all her heart envied them their ease. She found a 
a dozen things she did not know even before she 
went down to dinner; was she expected to rise when 
other people came? what was she to do with her 
hands? and where was Frank? Alice and her sister 
and Philip Parsons came, and she hailed their 
presence with a sigh of relief; at any rate she could 
talk to the girls, for she had known them for years, 
and a moment afterwards Frank entered, but he did 
not see the appealing glance she gave him to stay by 
her, after he had formally shaken hands, but went 
over and talked to a lady and Miss Ridge. The latter 
was a tall thin girl, with a long face, and a set smile, 
a distinguished-looking girl withal, with plenty to 
say, and perfectly at her ease. Marie watched 
her fiddle with her fan, and yawn, and declare with 
perfect calmness that musical parties bored her, and 
would have given worlds to have been able to do the 
same, She amused Frank too, for he laughed, and 
appeared to enjoy her conversation, Marie thought, 
much more than he ever did hers. He didn’t talk 





much to her (Marie) now she reniembered, he gene- 
rally walked by her side, and made little jerky 
remarks, save when he made supercilious ones, or 
protested, or told her of her beauty, or quoted odd 
scraps of poetry. Somehow Marie was not happy as 
she sat in her snowy dress that she had put on with 
so much pardonable vanity. Frank was beginning 
to neglect her, and oh, it would break her heart, she 
thought, and a dreadful terror was gradually taking 
possession of her that it was in this way that she 
was to be punished for her conduct to Charles Free- 
man, and how heartless that conduct had been she 
had only lately been able to comprehend. 

“Are you fond of reading, Miss May?” a kind 
little voice said at her elbow. She turned round 
quickly. It was Elizabeth; she had seen the awk- 
wardness on Marie’s face, and guessed much of her 
feeling. 

“Yes; that is, I like poetry and some things,” she 
said. And then the business of going down to dinner 
began, and Marie found herself allotted to a young 
man who persisted in talking about pictures, and 
society, and things of which she knew nothing; while 
over the way was Frank flirting and laughing with 
Miss Ridge. She strained her ears to try and hear 
what they were talking about, but could only catch 
a word here and there. It was when she was trying 
so hard to listen to them, that Mrs. Parsons looked 
down the table, saw Marie apparently not being 
amused, and so, looking with an affable smile towards 
the picture-talking young man, she said, in bland 
sugary tones, and with that amazing want of tact 
that distinguished her—‘“ Mr. Bateman, Miss May is 
a great musician, and will talk to you about music.” 

She thought the dinner would never come to an 
end. She did not make any absurd blunders at this, 
her first party, but she never for a moment felt at 
ease; she was always in doubt as to what she was to 
do, and it was with a sigh of relief she rose from the 
table to go into the drawing-room. Even on the 
way there was a hesitation; she did not even know 
she was expected to walk up before her hostess, and 
half. hung back, and felt impudent as she went 
up-stairs with the trail of Mrs. Parsons’ ample robe 
rustling behind her. It was Elizabeth’s kind little 
nod that had made her go boldly on. ‘“ What a sweet 
face she has,”’ thought Marie, “‘ but how she is altered 
since I saw her last!” and there floated across her 
mind a half wondering if Elizabeth would live. It 
was what many, almost all, who knew her had 
wondered lately, all but her own people, who were 
blind to the change in her. She studied too much, 
Mrs. Parsons said, and had suffered greatly from the 
heat of Spain; besides, she never complained. No, 
Elizabeth never complained. She was one of those 
sweet natures that bears its own sorrow and pain 
in silence, and keeps sympathy for others. It 
was such a grave little face; it seemed to Marie, as 
she looked at it, that it must have some very sad 
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memories. “I wish Ilizabeth would love me,” she 
said to herself, wistfully, and never in her life had 
Marie longed for a woman’s love before. 

She was not happy as she sat in the drawing-room. 
She felt the others look at her; no doubt they were 
wondering who she was, she thought, and why she 
was there, and presently, as if the same thing had 
struck Mrs. Parsons, a reason was supplied. “I hope 
we shall hear Miss May play by-and-by,”’ she said, 
blandly ; “it will be a great treat,” and Marie looked 
uncomfortable, but made no reply. It was no use 
trying to talk to Mrs. Parsons, she could not do it. 
She was longing for the gentlemen to appear, she 
might then get a word or two with Frank, she 
thought, but when he came he went straight over to 
Miss Ridge, and seemed wholly oblivious of Marie’s 
presence. Even when she was asked to play she felt 
she was not a success. She had brought no music, 
and her memory suddenly failed, and with a crowd 
of listeners round her (for Mrs. Parsons had a recep- 
tion in the evening), she could not lose her self-con- 
sciousness as she usually did in playing, and when it 
was over, and she rose, Mrs. Parsons was looking at 
her almost as if she felt herself injured, though she 
thanked her with lavish thanks, and Frank, at whom 
she cast a frightened glance, did not even raise his 
eyes, but went on talking to Miss Ridge. 

“It is very hot here; would you not like to come 
and rest a little while in my studio? I always slip 
away of an evening for a few minutes,” Elizabeth’s 
sweet voice said by her. Witha sigh of thankfulness, 
she made her way gradually to the door, and grate- 
fully sat down in the rocking-chair Elizabeth placed 
by the fire for her in her own cosy nook. “ You look 
as if you were not very happy,” Elizabeth said, 
gently stroking the golden-brown hair. 

“Yes, I am,” Marie answered; “only I am 
tired.” 

“You shall rest here a little by yourself,” Eliza- 
beth said, and, putting a rest for her feet, went out 
of the room. 

“What have you done with Miss May?” Frank 
asked his sister, as she returned to the drawing-room; 
and having heard, a few moments later he found 
himself by the side of the rocking-chair. “ Marie!” 
he said, in surprise. “ Why, what is the matter— 
tears?” for they were rolling down her soft, well- 
rounded cheeks. 





She broke down, and cried. “Oh, Frank,” she 
sobbed, “I felt it was coming; I have felt it a 
long time. You have not really cared for me since 
the summer.” 

“ My darling, what is the matter with you?” he 
asked. ‘“ You are ill, and not yourself.” 

“Oh yes Iam. But she is rich and grander than 
I, and your people want you to marry her, and you 
will. Mamma said you could not care for me really, 
or you would not have minded telling your mother.” 

“Mamma! what, does she know?” 

“Yes, I told her ; I could not help it,” she answered, 
helplessly. 

“And papa, does he know ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then I’ll tell him at once, and end this busi- 
ness.” 

“Oh, but Miss Ridge is rich, is she not, and 
grander ?” she began again. 

** And you are beautiful, my love, and I love you;” 
and so Marie was soothed, and yet not satisfied, 
there was always something unreal about Frank’s 
protestations that failed to make them satisfying to 
the heart of tue woman who loved him. 

“TI do not think I shall invite Miss May again,” 
Mrs. Parsons said. ‘She is very beautiful, but so 
exceedingly gauche, and she quite broke down in her 
playing.” 

“ But she looked a queen among your other com- 
monplace people,’ Frank Parsons said, in his most 
scornful tone. 

“A queen is not necessarily a lady,” his mother 
remarked. “ How very different Miss Ridge was,” 
she went on. “A perfect lady, and so clever and 
bright in her remarks.” 

Her son made no reply, but it was beginning to 
dawn upon him that there was some truth in what 
his mother said. Marie never had anything to say, 
and beauty alone had something aggravating about 
it. It was like a rose-tree in the desert, that would 
soon die and leave nothing to compensate for its loss, 

* * * * * 

‘* Well I never!” said Mrs. May, when she saw her 

daughter return. “It’s well to be you going to 


, dinner-parties, and your mother waiting up for 


| 


| 


“You have hardly spoken to me all the evening,” | 


she said, childishly; ‘and I did so try to look 
nice.” 

There was something in her manner that touched 
and made him feel natural. 

“So you do, my glorious Marie,” he answered, 
stooping, and kissing the soft hair. ‘‘ But why did 
you play so badly ?” 

“T could not help it. 
talk to that Miss Ridge.” 

“My people want me to marry her.” 


You have done nothing but 





you.” 

*T couldn’t help it,” she pleaded. 

“Well, now, tell me all about it, and then you 
shall hear my news.” 

“Your news?” said Marie. ‘“ Why, what is it?” 

“Oh, never mind. A nice sly thing you have been. 
You had not been gone half an hour when a gentle- 
man came and asked for you. But, never mind, tell 
me about the dinner-party.” 

« But, mamma dear, you must tell me who it was,” 
and Marie burst into tears again. It was not half 
an hour since her lover had protested, and yet Marie 
was not assured, nay, there was a terrible bitterness 
creeping into her heart that she could not control. 
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“Why, what’s the matter!” her mother said, in 
surprise. 

“Nothing, only I am tired. Tell me who it was, 
mamma.” 

“Well, a gentleman came and knocked at the 
door,’ began Mrs. May, anxious to make the most of 
her story, “and asked for you, and when Sarah said 
you were out he asked for me, and was shown in, and 
a very nice-looking young man he was. He said he 
had known you at Westbrook, and had tried to find 
you in London, but had failed, till lately he got our 
address by chance. He said he knew you and aunt 
Patty very well, and then when your father went out 
of the room he told me he wanted to make me his 
friend, and that you were engaged to him at West- 
brook, and then he told me how shamefully you had 
behaved——” 

“Did he say I had behaved shamefully ? ” 

“No, but I did; whatever made you jilt him. 
He’s worth two of your fine Mr. Parsonses,” said 
Mrs. May, forgetting all her previous ideas, ‘“ And 
so well off, too.” 

«He was very poor when I knew him, and I did 
not love him.” 

He’s very well off now, and as for love that’s all 


nonsense,” answered Mrs. May. ‘“ He’s in business 
on his own account, and could keep you like a lady, 
and not be ashamed of you or your belongings, 
which is more than Mr. Parsons can say. He says 
it nearly broke his heart when you jilted him, and 
he’s never looked at anybody since, and he’s coming 
to tea to-morrow evening, and it’s my opinion that 
you’d better have him, and send Mr. Barsons to the 
right-about unless he’s willing to come forward like 
a man.” 

“T’ll never have Charles Freeman,” she said, in a 
low tone, “and I cannot see him to-morrow, mamma. 
Besides, he’s not a gentleman ! ” 

“He looks like one, and he says he can speak a 
good word for Fred too, You ought to think of 
your family, Marie.” 

“T’ll never have him, mamma!” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I don’t believe the other 
will ever have you.” 

Marie felt her tears coming again, and, unable to 
bear more, wished her mother good-night, and disap- 
peared. 

“I wish I had never seen him!” she sighed, and. 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

(To be continued.) 





WESTMINSTER SERMONS. 
THE RICH FOOL. 


BY THE REV, F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., CANON OF WESTMINSTER; RECTOR OF ST. MARGARETS, WESTMINSTER.- 


‘* And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 
But God said unto him, Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be required of thee.” —Luxe xii. 19. 


r, 


ff) read in the eleventh chapter of 
St. Luke how Jesus, after having 
been insulted and almost as- 
saulted in the house of a Phari- 
see whose hospitality he had 
accepted, stepped out to the 
thronging multitude that eagerly awaited Him, 
and with his whole soul still aflame with just and 
mighty indignation, poured forth to them words 
which burn with a peculiar energy and intensity of 
warning. But while He was thus in the mid-torrent 





of majestic speech, a man in the crowd—one of | 


those wretched, narrow, selfish, ignorant natures 
which have no conception of anything not spanned 
by their own narrow horizon, and for whom the 
whole universe turns on the creaking hinge of 
self,—thinking, not on the mighty truths which 
Jesus was uttering to the whole world for ever, 
but entireky of his own trumpery troubles; im- 
agining that since Jesus spoke with so splendid 
an authority, now was the moment to do a good 


stroke of business by getting Him to decide in his | 


favour a family squabble with an unmanageable 
brother—interrupted the Divine speaker with in- 
congruous impertinence, and called out, “ Master, 


speak to my brother, that he divide the inheri- 
tance with me.” ‘“ Man,” said Jesus, “ who made me- 
ajudge or a ruler over thee?” and then, as His 
manner was, He made the crude interruption a 
text for further teaching, and told them in lan- 
guage of which, terse as it is, every word quivers 
with impassioned energy, the parable of the rich 
fool—a parable full of instruction to every age, and 
I think peculiarly so to this, an age acknowledged 
by its most genuine children to be one of selfish 
luxury, and therefore one of eager acquisition and 
lust of gold. It was but yesterday that I read in 
a book of one who was urging a wealthy merchant 
in this city to introduce into his business more 
regard to the laws of God, The merchant’s answer 
T cannot repeat in this sacred place; it was simply 
a contemptuous curse of the laws of God. Few, 
perhaps, would use the oath; but are there none 
who feel the same indifference ? And, such being 
| so, deep is our need to take to heart the Lord’s 
parable of the Rich Fool. 

2. It was the very brief sketch of the career of 
a person whose worldly concerns were entirely 
prosperous. His fields were large, and earth 
poured her-treasures into his lap. He grew rich, 
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and, though the sources of his wealth were per- 
fectly legitimate, yet, when the growing rich is 
the one main object, the warning of the wise King 
is never needless. And, oh! that the thousands 
in this city and nation who talk money, think 
money, dream money, worship money day and 
night, would hear it! “He that maketh haste to 
be rich, shall not be innocent.” In this man’s 
wealth, however, there was no guilty element. He 
was not one of those gorgeous criminals with whom 
the annals of this day have made us so familiar. 
He had not grown rich by fraud. He had neither 
made his money by the tricks, adulterations, secret 
combinings of dishonest trade; nor by the reck- 


less speculations, the bubble companies, the col- 


lusive prospectuses of swindling commerce. How 
many, in these days, have had their splendid Lon- 
don houses, hired their Scotch moors, bought their 
expensive pictures, stored their priceless vintages, 
given their brilliant entertainments, figured among 
the fashionable and the noble, been the little gilded 
gods and idols of their hour among those who adore 
success and crawl at the feet of riches; and then 
have suddenly collapsed into detection, flight, and 
infamy; or, by a fate more awful for all its seem- 
ing impunity, dropped off, gorged from invest- 
ments which have shattered the hopes of honest 
workers, and lived and still live, and will to the 
very end, in a luxury bought at the costof defrauded 
orphans and weeping widows, and the curse, not 
loud but deep, of ruined men. Not so with this 
rich fool; it was not even true of him that, as the 


poet says 
** For him the Indian diver held his breath, 
And went all naked to the hungry shark ;”” 


or, that thousands of men, for whose souls none 
cared, sweltered 
** In torched mines and noisy factories.” 


No; what he got, he got from the gift of God. 
But he was in heart a fool, and it stands eternally 
true that “the prosperity of fools shall destroy 
them.” He was one of those slavish natures—one 
of those ‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of water” 
of whom it has been said that the wood they hew 
and the water they draw are more to them than 
the pine forests that cover the mountains like 
the shadow of God, and the great rivers that move 
like His eternity. For him the corn had bowed its 
golden ripeness under the evening dew; but from 
him there was no harvest thanksgiving, no word 
of gratitude, no sign of recognition. All he can 
do is to hug his own happiness, to gloat over his 
mere gains, forgetting God, the giver; forgetting 
that he is the steward of them, not the owner; 
forgetting that the soul cannot live by them; for- 
getting how soon Death might unclench his grasp 
of them. See how the man trusts in the multitude 
of his riches! It is all “I,” and “my,” and “‘self”’; 
just as Nabal, unwilling, in his selfishness to be 





commonly honest, says :—‘‘ Shall I take my bread, 
and my water, and my flock, which I have killed 
for my shearers, and let any one else have a share 
of it?” So this Nabal of the New Testament 
talks of “my barns,” and “my fruits,” and “my 
goods;” and though he had had ample before, 
though he is now rolling in superfluity, though 
he is absolutely perplexed by the plenitude of his 
own resources, he is not ready to give, not glad to 
distribute, not wise enough to lay up for himself 
a good foundation for the time tocome. Barns! 
He might have had barns large enough for all, 
if he had built them in the gratitude of the needy, 
and thehearts of the poor! But tobe kind bymeans 
of his wealth, to do good with it, to alleviate want 
with it, to make others happier by it, occurred to 
him as little as it occurs to many like him now. 
The only thing he dreams of doing is to augment 
his hoard with it, to increase his status by it, to 
sate with it his presumptuous greed. Has it never 
happened to any in this land, to double, nay to 
decuple, nay, to centuple—often by chances, for 
which the public pays and the nation suffers—their 
already more than superfluous, more than super- 
abundant means, who yet in the present almost 
dearth of munificence, and almost dearth of large- 
hearted public spirit, never think of saying, “I will 
do good with this increase of income on all sides; 
I will build with it drinking fountains of delicious 
water in every crowded street; I will pull down 
the rotten, ruinous tenements where the poor herd 
together like swine, and build them habitations 
nearly as good as those which I have made for my 
horses and my dogs; I will give them large, free, 
airy, well-lighted halls, and libraries, and insti- 
tutes; they shall sometimes see those sweet nurs- 
lings of the earth, God’s flowers; they shall have 
open spaces where they shall breathe God’s air; 
instead of a few who are overworked and weary to 
move among them, there shall be multitudes of 
active, intelligent workers. Ah! if the mass of 
our rich men did but know their own true and 
eternal interests, if they would but make them- 
selves friends'of the mammon of unrighteousness 
how great and how blessed a work might they 
yearly do by money which, out of their overgrown 
wealth, they would not so muchas miss. <A few 
of them do this. Just as one hundred years ago 
the poet said— 
** And we can boast, in these degenerate days, 
Of one who wears a coronet and prays,” 

so we know of some here and there who, having 
their tens of thousands a year, do not throw away 
this chance of the purest possible happiness, and 
do think of others besides themselves, and so 
escape the weariness which dogs luxury like an 
avenging shade. But, alas! how few; and of how 
many a poor outcast, not many yards from the 
palace of the wealthy, might it be said— 
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** Alas, for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 
Oh, it was pitiful, 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none!” 

3. Now when this man had sated himself with 
the selfish contemplation of his gains there follows 
the egregious colloquy with what he is pleased 
to call his soul, “Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many days; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry.” What depths of folly and fatuity—all the 
more deep because they were so unconscious—does 
the speech reveal! What folly and fatuity to 
think that the soul could quench its thirst at these 
broken cisterns, find its bread in these stones of the 
wilderness; what blindness to think that he could 
command, not only to-morrow, but even many 
years, in which all that was left him of a soul 
could sustain itself on these husks of comfortable 
plenty, and in virtue of his being so respectable 
and well-to-do, should say to Death the skeleton 
and Time the shadow, “Stay your hands.” Nor 
was he misled, as men sometimes are, by ardent, 
noble, far-reaching hopes, by the determination as 
it were to live, that ere the end 

“Some work of noble note might yet be done,” 

but his was the low, base, Epicurean ideal of a life 
that has settled on its lees, as though life were but 
living, and the enjoyment of the senses its only 
aim. And so, while all about him spoke of him 
almost with hushed breath, as the rich So-and-so, he 
had but nourished his heart as for aday of slaughter, 
and on his sensual self-assurance of untroubled 
comfort, on his secure perpetuity of unbroken 
ease, there flashed a thunderbolt. For his words 
had woke, as an echo in heaven, the low, rolling 
thunder of a decree which, in his deafness, he did 
not hear, till, as he lay in full-fed sleep, an icy 
touch awoke him, and a voice chilled his inmost 
heart with the dread whisper, “Thou fool, this 
night ”—“ this night ”—not “thy soul is required,” 
but, as it runs in the awful vagueness of the 
original, “they demand back,” they—whoever 
they may be—be they messengers of vengeance or 
be they angels and ministers of grace—they re- 
quire of thee, not that dust and ashes which thou 
hast fed on dust like the serpent and sated with 
ashes like a deceived heart—but all that is left 
within thee of that immortal thing which is, or 
was, and still might have been in very truth, thy 
soul. 

4, There is of course far more in this parable 
than we can now dwell upon, seeing that with 
divine compression it rounds with a few words the 
awful lessons of death, judgment, and eternity. 
But let us for a few moments longer consider the 
life of this man, so wise in his own sight, and 
in the world’s sight, but whom the lips of God 
called fool. 
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His theory of life may be summed | 


up in one word. It was the selfish, the self- 
indulgent, the Epicurean theory of life. It is 
extremely common; nay, in the world of those 
who do not even profess to be Christians it is 
all but universal. Do not think that the rich 
alone live it; the poorest man who robs his family 
to get himself drink, who lets his children run 
about the streets uneducated rather than pay 
their school fees, who lets his wife suffer rather 
than give up his days of idleness, lives this Nabal, 
this Epicurean life, no whit less than the selfish 
millionaire. Both alike can live the life in either 
of its two forms—the life of guilty pleasure or the 
life of self-indulgent ease. 

Of the first form of life, adopted by persons 
whose hearts are like the heart of this rich fool, I 
cannot say much. We are sometimes told, a little 
contemptuously, that the clergy should know more 
of, should understand better, the sort of life lived 
by men of the world, but I for one neither know, 
nor profess to know it, nor for the sake of the 
charity which hopeth all things, do I wish to 
believe half the things that are said of the so-called 
“gilded youth” of the day. But one sees enough 
and reads enough to know that there are some who 
deliberately act on the principles, or rather no- 
principles, of ‘‘ Get every pleasure you can, shirk 
every duty you can, dawdle and saunter your 
worthless way through life by the pleasantest 
paths you can, care for others and the misery you 
inflict on them as little as you can.” Here is the 
picture of such a man from the page of that 
novelist who has most studied modern society. 
“Colonel Marrable,” he says, “was one of those 
men who through their long, ill-flavoured lives 
always contrive to live well, to eat well, to drink 
ofthe best. . . . . To lie, to steal—not out of 
tills or pockets, because he knew the danger—to 
indulge every passion though the cost to others 
might be ruin for life; to know no gods but his 
own bodily senses, and no duty but that which he 
owed to those gods; to eat all and produce 
nothing; to love no one but himself; to care not 
at all for his country, or even for his profession; 
to be troubled with nothing that touched his heart. 
Such was the life of Colonel Marrable 
8 a and he never asked himself whether he 
had aught either to regret before he died or to 
fear afterwards.” And such, we may add, is the 
life of all who have lived in pleasure on the earth 
and been wanton, who are lovers of pleasure more 
than lovers of God. 

Hardly less unchristian, though less directly 
mischievous, is the life of self-indulgent ease, 
which, without direct guilt, still says, “Take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” Let one single 
anecdote—an anecdote of yesterday—suffice to 
illustrate it. In a country viliage—as ignorant, as 
drunken, as poverty-stricken, as, alas, many of 
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our country villages ure—were a great house and 


park. This house and park were hired for the 
season by a wealthy London family, whose bound- 
less and sumptuous extravagance proved them to 
be of the wealthiest, and who, when mere ostenta- 
tious parade or personal enjoyment were in ques- 
tion, stopped at nothing. ‘To these—seeing this— 
the struggling incumbent of the parish wrote a 
short note asking for some small subscription for 
a needful local charity. Very promptly the 
answer came. Do you suppose that it was a 
cheque for £100, for £50, for £5, even for the con- 
ventional guinea—which we all alike, poor as well 
as rich, feel bound to give;—or even the no less 
conventional excuse? No; but with curt decision 
and contemptuous emphasis, “ Mr. Y. begs that he 
may not again receive from Mr. Z. any more 
applications of that kind.” Alas! it is a very 
common case. I'ar more than in the days of 
David or of Christ, the churl Nabal withholds 
that which is due, and the selfish Dives lets 
Lazarus crave in vain for the crumbs that fall 
from his groaning table; and Lazarus may be a 
child of God and Dives may be selfish to the heart’s 
core, yet the world worships the one and spurns 


the other. 
“Plate sin with gold 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Clothe it with rags a puny straw will pierce it.” 


5. Well, I have tried then to illustrate what, in 
its modern guises, is the life of him to whom God 
said, “Thou fool, this night ;” and of this life I 
will only add these few words. First, however 
the world may praise, and respect, or fawn on this 
life, it is radically an ignoble life. Yea, though he 
who lived it were the descendant of a thousand 
kings, it is ignoble to the heart’s core, so essentially 
vulgar that the meanest can live it, so deadening 
and degrading, that, were it universal, the world 
would not have salt enough to keep it from corrup- 
tion. And it is not only ignoble, but worthless. 
What comes of it all? Such a life violates the 
primal law given to man—“ work,” and all honest 
work blesses the worker and those for whom he 
works. But to live for self—to eat, to sleep, to 
hoard, ‘to sit down at the feast of life and go 
away without paying the reckoning ”—what epi- 
taph can be written on the tomb of such a man but 
that he has died but never lived? Nor is it ignoble 
only and worthless, but it is also unhappy, for self 
is the hardest of all taskmasters, and— 


“ Who follows pleasure pleasure slays.” 


And, lastly, besides being ignoble, worthless, 
and unhappy, it is eminently dangerous. “As the 


partridge sitteth on eggs and hatcheth them not,” 





riches and not by right” (and it is no less true 
of him who unrighteously spendeth them) “ shall 
leave them in the midst of his days, and at the 
end shall be a fool.” Even were there no death, 
such a life—the youth of pleasure followed by the 
old age of cards—would be foolish, but when we 
remember that every pulse-throb is the beat of a 
funeral march towards the grave, then there is 
nothing so fearful as the irony of heaven which 
suffers a man to promise himself long life when 
the fatal arrow is already on the wing, that suffers 
him to walk along with such insolent security 
though his walk is in the dark, and at the pre- 
cipice’s edge. 

6. Oh, let us then ask ourselves if we are living 
this ignoble, this useless, this unhappy, this dan- 
gerous life, or any form of it, or any approxima- 
tion to itP Are we, like this man, treasuring 
for ourselves, and not rich towards God? Are we 
living for money, for comfort, for ease: whether 
rich or poor, are we living for the flesh, for self ? 
If so, let us be clear that such a life, sooner or 
later, means shame, and misery, and ruin. Whe- 
ther we get such things as the world can give 
us, or do not, we shall be almost equally deluded, 
and shall find that we have sold our souls as 
all sinners do, for nought—for a shred, a mockery, 
a might-have-been, for a wish that has never 
been fulfilled, for a passion that has never been 
gratified, for a vineyard which we never enter, 
for thirty pieces of silver which, so far from spend- 
ing, we dash down in horror, for a Babylonish gar- 
ment which we never wear, and which crumbles 
with us into dust. And then when 


“ Death finds us need our playthings, snatches us, 
As a rude nurse might do a fretful child, 
From all our toys and trifles ;”’ 


when on the unblushing marble has been carved 
perhaps the lying epitaph; when they—whoever 
they may be—require of us our soul, and find 
that there is no soul left, but only the heart of a 
beast that has taken his licence in the fields of 
time, where there might have been the true and 
tender heart of man in the image of his God, 
when, from the glimmering summit far withdrawn, 
there falls the crashing summary of our life’s work, 
“Thou fool,”—then it will be too late. But oh, 
let us rather awake now, let us bear now the happy 
sorrow of the cross of self-denial, join now the 
company of those who, if they mourn, shall be 
comforted; pray now, with all cur hearts, the 
prayer of the great scholar of the Middle Ages, 
“ Give me, O Lord, a noble heart which no earthly 
affection may draw down.” 
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*** Reading hurts my head,’ said Janey.”—p. 746. 
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THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
UNEXPECTED AID. 


alive, dear Janey, and will 
probably return in a few 
weeks, or months at far- 
thest,” said Jerusha, when 
she had communicated the 
news brought by her father 
coneerning Mark’s escape. 

** Months are so long, and he does not 
write. We are not quite sure that he 
will ever come back. And America is 
so far! so far!” sobbed Janey, to whom 
distance meant death. 

“Weeks pass so rapidly—or used to 
pass rapidly,” argued, and corrected herself, Jerusha; 
for hers had once sped by like railway trains, and 
now dragged like mourning coaches. 

«They are long—and dull—and weary—when one 
cannot move,” sighed Janey, who lay in Rushy’s bed, 
unable to stir hand or foot. 

“They are, darling; they must be,” replied 
Jerusha, “Let me read to you. Mrs. Firman has 
sent you a new book. It looks so interesting.” 

“ Reading hurts my head,” said Janey. “It is full 
of queer noises—bells, and those whirligigs we used 
to buy at the feast when I was quite a little girl. 
Sometimes the bells chime, and sometimes the whirli- 
gigs run round, and round, and round, as if my head 
were spinning.” 

It would be impossible to say how often Jerusha’s 
resolutions to restrain her hasty temper were put to 
the test, and her clear, rapid judgment arrested, by 
poor Janey’s wailings concerning Mark, and her un- 
stable mind on all other points. But she asked 
earnestly for guidance and aid, and she had them, 
All her personal comfort and happiness were over- 
thrown, and she was tried in every stronghold in 
which she had hitherto trusted. Her orderly house 
was in confusion, her kinsfolk were under suspicion, 
her dependents false, her pensioners neglected, the 
privacy of her chamber invaded,.her books unopened, 
and her love imprudent. But she had still her father, 
who, she believed, was strong in a righteousness not 
his own; and she prayed that she also might be 
clothed in the garment that wrapped him closely 
round. If her roses paled and her smiles withdrew 
under the heavy hand of sorrow, the lights and re- 
flections of her soul grew insensibly more trans- 
parent. 

We have said that help came where she least 
expected it. At Miss Martha’s next visit she gave 
her Janey’s message to Mrs, Firman, saying, at the 









or “THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


same time, with a touch of humour, that “ Silence 
was, after all, superior to sense.” 

“Janey likes Mrs. Firman because she never heard 
her speak,” she added. “I dislike her for the same 
reason, One of her looks was enough for me. I 
would rather people spoke out.” 

“So would I, Rushy. I’ve changed my mind 
about her,’ said Miss Martha, who always spoke 
out. “As well be born deaf and dumb. She’s 
always on the watch, like a fox. I can’t think how 
she managed to have such a straightfor’ard son as 
her Frank. But his being in love with you don’t 
agree with her delicate digestion. She can’t swallow 
that pill a bit better than my boy Sam could swallow 
his. I was obliged to cut his up in bits and put 
’em in treacle, and even then he said, ‘Lor, missus, 
it be neasty;’ but he got it down. And that’s 
how madam will be obliged to swallow hers—eh, 
Rushy ?” 

“She will not swallow that pill at all, cousin 
Martha,” said Rushy; ‘I will not be forced down 
any one’s throat.” 

“Right, my lass! Better be as you are. But 
I’ll give her ladyship Janey’s love all the same.” 

“ Janey’s love” brought Mrs. Firman to the mill, 
where she had never been before. 

Jerusha knew that she ought to be thankful for 
this help, yet she was not. She could not bear that 
Frank Firman’s mother should dislike her, yet attach 
herself to another, who would not, she was sure, have 
made him so good a wife as she would. However, 
she kissed Janey, and left Mrs. Firman with her, 
begging Mrs. Firman to ring if she wanted anything 
before she came back. 

“You had better not come back till I ring,’’ said 
Mrs, Firman, in a whisper. ‘She must not be 
excited.” 

“We are careful never to excite her,” returned 
Jerusha, who did not quite like her province to be 
thus usurped. 

Nevertheless, as she had not slept for several 
nights, she obeyed Mrs. Firman’s orders, and went 
to lie down. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
A NOVEL SMUGGLER. 
Tue frost yielded at last, and there was a general 
thaw, which delighted equally the labouring man and 
the birds. Mr. Gay took advantage of it to have 
his pond dragged in the presence of Lieutenant 
Firman. It is almost useless to say that he had 
been anticipated the very night before. Levi and 
his colleagues, acting on Tilly’s information, had 
abstracted such unlawful wares as had been cast 
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into the innocent pond before the frost, and which 
were found strung upon a cable at its bottom. They 
had all made a solemn protest that this was the last 
smuggling transaction they would engage in. But 
they had still further lessons to learn before they 
could comfortably return to their lawful occupations. 

Firman shrewdly suspected that the fish would 
have the pond to themselves, knowing, as he did, 
the tricks of the smuggling trade. He therefore 
came alone to the mill to watch, with Mr. Gay, the 
water let out of the pond by his men. He was 
almost as thankful as Mr. Gay to find that the kegs 
of spirits which Tilly had hinted at were not there ; 
and the pond was allowed to re-fill at its leisure, 
and much to the satisfaction of the various fish and 
water-fowls that frequented it. 

“T am glad they have not mixed spizits with thy 
water, my old friend,” said the miller, apostrophising 
his pond. “Levi, you must know all about these 
matters.” 

“Dunno’ nothin’ ‘scept what Measter Mark 
knowed,” said stolid Levi. 

“ You had better ask no questions, Mr. Gay. The 
less you know the better,” remarked Firman. “ You 
may be called as a witness, and you would certainly 
speak the truth.” 

“T hope so,” replied the miller. 
Rushy ? ” 

“No. She avoids me; she little knows my nature, 
or she would understand how useless that is.” 

As the frost-chains melted, so the streams flowed 
again rapidly from the hills, swollen by the snows. 
The pond was soon full, and the waterfall burst forth 
over the mill-wheel, The voices of the spring, the 
songs of birds, the low of long-imprisoned cattle, 
accompanied the music of the cataract. But the 
wheel refused to turn. There was some obstruction, 
and the miller and his men sought for it long in 
vain. 

“Everything goes wrong, even the busy wheel,” 
thought Mr. Gay. “Thomas Fudgit stopped yester- 
day. Pretty Janey’s life-pulse scarcely throbs, and 
Mark is—God only knows where. But He does 
know; He knows even what ails the wheel, without 
which the staff of life would fail us. ‘Wheel within 
wheel,’ sure enough. The obstacle lies far down,” 
he said to his men. ‘‘ We must get rid of it some- 
how.” 

They descended with difficulty into the cavity on 
one side of the wheel, and found that it was half 
filled with small barrels, some of which had so got 
jammed between the wheel and the projecting stone- 
work, as to hinder its course. Here was the solution 
of more mysteries than one. 

As Mr. Gay was standing by when this discovery 
was made, concealment was impossible. 

“Thay be kags, not cogs,” 
with a grim attempt at a joke. 

“What do you mean, Sim?” asked the miller. 


“Have you seen 


cried one of the men, | 


” 


“There be one,” was the reply, and a barrel was 
thrown up, and rolled at his feet. 

Others succeeded, and in a few minutes the disen- 
cumbered wheel turned as merrily as ever. 

Mr. Gay looked from one man to another, gazing 
longest and sternest on Levi, but their faces expressed 
nothing but amazement. They were as much per- 
plexed as he. 

*T never drowed nothen’ into she,” said Levi, and 
so said all the rest. 

“You have encouraged those who did. No wonder 
the wheel protested against you all, and was silent for 
shame,” cried their excited master. ‘ Levi, fetch 
the coast-guard ; there are some at Beachton.” 

«Twill tell agen Measter Mark, and mebbe you 
too, measter,” responded the men. ‘No call vor to 
do that. Let’s drow the kags into the zea an’ a 
done wi’ ’em.” 

“ Doas I order. Fetch the coast-guard!” thundered 
the miller, whose temper was giving way, while his 
heart felt almost breaking. ‘“ Do you think I would 
screen Mark or myself more than one of you?” 

Levi returned, accompanied by Firman, who had 
just arrived at Beachton with plans for the new coast- 
guard station. He was distressed by what he saw. 
Mr. Gay advanced to meet him, and pointed to the 
scattered barrels. ‘ The mill is a smuggler after all, 
if I am not,” he said, sternly. ‘Those belong to 
you and your men; I and mine must answer for 
them. Make a note of them, and come with me to 
the rectory. Mr. Worthington will let me take out 
my own summons, or, may-be, take my word for 
bail. I have been trying to help Dangerfield; I 
must now appear at Quarter Sessions on my own 
account, as well as hisand Mark’s, They had nothing 
to do with this, for the mill was at work the day they 
went off. I and my wheel must answer for it.” 

** But, Mr. Gay, there is no such hurry,” said Fir- 
man, “Let me inquire into this. Your men can 
probably, if they will, exculpate you. “Iam sure,’’ 
he added, addressing the men, “that you will not let 
so good a master suffer for your faults.” 

“Noa, we wouldn’t harm a hair o” his head, but 
we knows nothen’ about thay kags,” was the reply. 

Firman had no resource but to take possession of 
them in the Queen’s name. While he was counting 
them Jerusha appeared in the yard. She ran up to 
her father, exclaiming, “The mill-wheel must be 
stopped or Janey will go mad! I cannot quiet her ; 
it is dreadful!” 

“Isn’t the nurse come?” asked Mr. Gay. “She 
promised me faithfully to be here this morning. 
Stop up the water {and the wheel,” he shouted to 
his men. “Give the people flour instead of their 
wheat. We’ve plenty of grist as yet, thank God. 
Stop the mill, I say.” 

‘Her be like a woman’s tongue; her doan’t want 
| to stop when her’s once set a goin’,” said one of 
| the men, which caused a laugh. 


” 
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Jerusha hurried across the yard to the groups of 
people who were waiting, and explained to them that 
her sister-in-law was dangerously ill, and could not 
bear the noise of the wheel. She hoped they would 
kindly take as much flour as was fair in exchange 
for their corn, and that she was sure her father 
would make it up to them when she was better. 

“Dear heart, yes. I be sorry enough for all 
your trouble, Miss Rushy,” was the reply. 

Hastening back to the house, she encountered 
Firman, and saw the barrels. She held out her hand, 
and asked what they meant. 

“That is more that I can say, dear Rushy. When 
the seas and the ponds fail them the smugglers have 
recourse to the mill-stream. Can you not stay one 
minute? I must speak to you, and combat your 
unnatural resolution.” 

“It would be useless,” returned Jerusha, hastily. 
“Twill neither ruin your prospects, offend your 
mother’s pride, nor listen to one who is set as a 
watch over my father.” She pointed to the offending 
barrels, and left him. 

She knew that she was unreasonable, still she be- 
gan to look on him as a kind of spy, who, willingly 
or unwillingly, seemed to dog the steps of those she 
loved best. Nevertheless she dashed off many bitter 
tears as she hastened back to Janey. She stayed 
them, however, as she passed her father. 

“‘ Where did they come from, dear ?’’ she asked. 

“ Even the old wheel has turned against me,’ he 
replied. ‘“‘ But she was honest, and refused to work 
while that mischievous liquor was alongside of her. 
She’s no drunken sot; no dishonest trader. But 
I’ll have it all out, Rushy. God bless thee, my 
lass!” 

She saw that he was much excited, and would fain 
have stayed by him, but she dared not leave Janey ; 
yet she thought he was her first duty. What could 
she do between them ? 

The question was answered for her. Some time 
after she had rejoined Janey, there was a gentle 
knock at her room door. She opened it, and saw 
Mrs. Firman. 

“Miss Hasluck has asked me to come and sit with 
your sister-in-law,” that lady said. ‘She has just 
gone to Woolleysheepfold with your father and my 
son,” 

This was Mrs, Firman’s third visit, and Jerusha 
knew that it would be welcome to Janey. But what 
she meant as regarded Miss Martha she could not 
imagine. She did not stay to inquire, but having 
asked Janey if she would like to see Mrs, Firman, 
and received a pleased affirmative, she left them 
together, and ran down-stairs. The basement was 
empty, so she went into the yard, and saw Tilly 
standing near the mill wh a knot of men. She 
joined them, a reproof on her lips for Tilly’s love of 
gossip—the cause evidently of Mrs, Firman’s appear- 


ance unannounced. But reproof was stayed on her | 





lips by Tilly’s words—“ Thick Preventer have carried 
off measter to Parson Worthington, because o’ thay 
kags.”’ 

’ “Noa, Tilly. Master carried off the Preventer— 
I heard ’un,” argued Levi. 

Jerusha understood at once. She went back te 
the house, put on her bonnet and cloak, and called 
Mrs. Firman, somewhat imperiously, from Janey’s 
side to the passage. She asked her if she would 
kindly remain while she went out, forgetting, in her 
anxiety, that she was asking a favour of one who 
disliked her ; then she returned to Tilly, and ordered 
her to keep in-doors, and to receive the nurse if she 
should arrive during her absence, as well as attend 
upon Mrs. Firman; and finally started for Woolley- 
sheepfold. 

She had no time for reflection or observation. She 
did not even see the first golden celandine peeping 
from the -hedgerow, or the lamb’s-tails, as she was 
wont to call the catkins, on the hazel-bushes. She 
did not even pause to look at Miss Martha’s early 
lambkins, and she had seen none, as yet, that spring. 
She walked and ran, in breathless haste, until she 
reached the rectory gates. Here she met Mrs, 
Worthington, who at once asked for Janey. She 
and her husband had been constant in their visits, 
but had not seen her. 

“She is very ill. Will you take me to father, 
dear Mrs. Worthington,” cried Jerusha, tears choking 
her voice. 

Mrs. Worthington saw that something was amiss, 
and complied. Jerusha found her friends and the 
rector seated round the table in the library, and 
heard Miss Martha in loud remonstrance. Mz. 
Worthington shook hands with her kindly, and 
Firman vacated his seat by her father, and took 
his stand at the back of her chair. 

“Why hast thou left Janey?” asked Mr. Gay, 
reproachfully, 

“ Mrs. Firman is with her, and I must stand by 
you, father,” was the unhesitating reply. 

“ He is a greater fool than I thought him!” cried 
Miss Martha, 

“He has certainly put us all in an awkward 
position,” said the rector. ‘‘ Why, Gay, nobody 
would believe you a smuggler if you were to sweat 
to it yourself, yet Iam compelled to take your depo- 
sitions, and Mr. Firman’s, and a 

“ My bail!” shouted Miss Martha. “He wasn’t 
content to make a fool of himself, but he must needs 
call for me to help him, and ’tisn’t the first of April. 
Now, Martin Gay, suppose you were to run away, and 
they were to carry me off to gaol in your place, how 
should I feel? To be sure I might comfort Cap’en 
Dangerfield.” 

“JT think we need not endanger your personal 
safety, Miss Martha,” said the rector; “I shall only 
bind our friend over to appear at quarter sessions, 
where all this smuggling business will be brought 
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forward ; but we must go through the needful depo- 
sitions. I must take yours first, Lieutenant Firman.” 

Frank told how Mr. Gay had sent for him, and he 
had found the barrels, as shortly as possible. Then 
the miller made his plaint concerning the wheel. It 
did not take long to write. 

*T can account for it,” cried Jerusha, rising in her 
eagerness. “I was standing at the front door of 
the dairy-house, watching for Mark, about daybreak 
on the morning after he and Captain Dangerfield 
left us. We had not gone to bed all night. I saw 
men come down Mushroom Bank with something on 
their backs, They seemed to be running for their 
lives. A short time afterwards some sailors ran past 
me down the road to Beachton, with nothing on their 
backs. They must have thrown their burdens into 
the wheel, to escape from pursuit of some other men 
who appeared soon after at the top of the bank. 
I did not stay to watch them, for I was called in at 
the moment; but I remember wondering whether 
my sight had deceived me, and who the men could 
be who were abroad so early.” 

“That was the very morning that my men pursued 
some smugglers across the cliffs from Hollow Cove, 
and lost sight of them at the mill,” exclaimed Fir- 
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man, touching Jerusha’s shoulder involuntarily, in 
his desire to second her. 


DOTTY: THE STORY 


CHAPTER VIII. 

RIDAY morning Ninian Forbes was to 
start with a large party before daybreak 
for the Cima di Jazzi; he had tried to 
persuade Beauclere to join them, and try 
“the ladies’ mountain,” but she would 
not leave her grandfather. The moun- 
taineers went up to bed early the night be- 
fore, cheerful words and pleasant laughter 
echoing down the long passages, and on the 
roughly hewn stone staircase, as they gave their orders 
to the old porter to call them at two, three, or four 
o'clock, according as Monte Rosa, St. Theodule, or 
the Cima, was their goal. 

Mr, Forbes thought he had hardly laid his head 
on the pillow before he was aroused again from the 
deep sleep of perfect health. 

* All right,”’ he cried, sleepily. 

Another knocking. 

“ All right!” again, impatiently. 

But with the third knocking came words which 
made him wide-awake in a moment. 

“« Monsieur ! Monsieur l’amiral—malade.” 

In two minutes he was at the door of the old man’s 
room. He lay propped up in his narrow bed, the 
noble head fallen back upon the pillow, which Beau- 









clere was trying to raise. She looked round with an 
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She turned towards him, her face once more 
crimsoned by excitement, and her eyes full of tears. 

‘‘ Neither father nor Mark could have had any- 
thing to do with them,” she said. “Can we not 
prove it? Will you help us?” 

“I think so—I hope so,” was the rejoinder. 

“ Still, the spirits were found on my property, and 
we will sift the matter to the bottom,” said Mr. Gay, 
resolutely. ‘‘ But may-be thy watchfulness may save 
thy father, my little lass. God bless thee! ” 

* Rushy has some sense, but she didn’t get it from 
you, Martin Gay,” said Miss Martha. “ And all this 
trouble for a few gallons of pure spirits, when one is 
poisoned by the adulterated trash of one’s own country!” 

* You can still have the good if you choose to pay 
for it, and have it honestly, Cousin Martha,” said 
Mr. Gay, gravely. “If no so-called honest people 
had supported the smuggling trade, and if discon- 
tented folk hadn’t stirred up the labourers to hawk 
their goods for ’em, I for one, Mark for another, 
and Captain Dangerfield for a third, to say nothing 
of those dependent upon us, wouldn’t be now in 
danger of fines and imprisonment.” 

“Tf only we could be all Martin Gays!” said the 
rector, laying his hand on the miller’s, and looking 
at his fine face with a smile of brotherly love. 

(Zo be continued.) 


OF A LITTLE LIFE. 


anguished face. She had fancied she had heard a 
sound, had come in and found him thus, and her cry 
had brought in several. One or two kindly women 
were there, but they were almost strangers, and stood 
aside as Mr. Forbes came in. They knew that he 
had been the old man’s friend. It fell to him to tell 
her what he saw at a glance—what every one in the 
room but herself knew already. 

“TI think if we could lift him up a little,” she said, 
as he went up to her—turning again to the bed—“ it 
might ease him.” 

“ He doesn’t need that,”’ said Ninian, slowly ; “he 
has fallen asleep—in Jesus.” 

“Oh, no, no, no! He’s only ill.” 

There was silence, while she settled the pillow a 
little; then bent down and listened. 

** Grandfather !” 

She looked round very piteously. 

“Oh, won’t any one do something for him !” 

All the women began to cry, and then slowly, as 
she looked from one to another, the sense of her deso- 
lation came upon her. 

“ Oh, grandfather !” 

She put her hands together, and fell forward with 
her face hidden in the bed-clothes, and the great sobs 
coming. 

“Can’t you take her to her own room?” said 
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Ninian, turning round to a lady who stood near. 
But she shook her head, half afraid of the girl in her 
sorrow. 

He would have given a good deal to be a2 woman 
then. Vexed with their incapacity, he stood hesita- 
ting till there was a little movement, and a lady, who 
with her two daughters had arrived the day before, 
came in. 

“Let her come with me to my room; it’s a large 
one, and my daughters will go somewhere else, Come 
with me, my dear.” 

Gently and kindly she drew her away, without 
very much difficulty. Only once she said, beseech- 
ingly, “ But you will let me see him again ?” 

Nothing more could be done till morning, and 
sadly enough, they all went back to their rooms. 

Ninian Forbes threw himself, dressed as he was, on 
his bed, and lay there, thinking over all that needed 
to be done. He knew that much would fall upon 
himself. 

He thought long and anxiously about her present 
circumstances, how best to help her in her need. No 
personal eagerness or selfishness should ever rob her 
of the measure of protection which he thought he 
might venture to offer her as her grandfather’s 
friend. His own chances must wait for happier 
times, but it was with a tremulous joy that he felt 
{hat it might be his lot to care for lier even now. 

Before he had finished breakfast Clare’s maid 
came down to ask if Mr. Forbes would kindly step 
up to Mrs, Black’s room for a few moments, if dis- 
engaged, 

“T’ll come immediately,” said Ninian, the new 
consciousness of his feelings at such a time making 
even the self-possessed Englishman disposed to de- 
lay the interview a little. ‘How is Miss Summer- 
hayes?” 

“As well as can be expected, sir,’’ replied the 
decorous Morton, and then silently preceded him 
up-stairs, 

Mrs. Black met him at the door. Beauclere sat at 
the other end of the room, her hair brushed back 
from a suffering face, her eyes heavy and tired, but 
perfectly calm and self-possessed. She held out her 
little hand, and the weary face brightened as he sat 
down beside her, quite silently. He seemed to have 
nothing to say that would be in place now. 

“Miss Summerhayes thought that perhaps you 
would kindly undertake to make the necessary 
arrangements,” said Mrs, Black, by way of introduc- 
tion. 

“T knew you would,” said Clare, eagerly, as though 
some doubt had been put forward by the form of ex- 
pression, Without waiting for any assent, she went 
on: “T have thought it all over. We have always 
been so unsettled—sometimes in town, sometimes 
abroad—that I don’t think dear grandfather would 
have cared to be taken to England. The only one of 
my aunts who lived to grow up, the only one I re- 





member at all, died at Montreux, and was buried in 
the cemetery there. We were to have stopped to 
see it on our way back.” 

“ You would like your grandfather to lie there ?-” 

“ Yes,” said Beauclerc, when she could speak again. 

“Tf you think it could be done, Mr. Forbes, I should 
be so glad!” 

“T will see to it.” 

The strong voice cheered her. 

“Thank you. I needn’t tell you you are kind, I 
know you like to do it for him.” 

“IT never thought that there could be such peace 
at a funeral,” whispered Beauclere, as she laid her 
head down on the sofa in Mrs, Ayrton’s room, after 
they had returned from the funeral. “I kept think- 
ing of those two lines in ‘ Asleep in Jesus ’— 

* With holy confidence to sing 

That death hath lost his venomed sting.’ 
It must be nearly time for Mrs. Black to be 
going, dear,” said Clare, presently. ‘“ You mustn’t 
let her miss the afternoon train. Do go and help 
her, and see she has her lunch comfortably. I only 
wish you would let me go, but I must come and say 
good-bye to her presently. She has been so kind to 
me, and quite a stranger too!” 

“Yes, indeed, dear; we. shall never forget her 
kindness,” 

It was strange how they never spoke or thought 
of Mr. Forbes as a stranger. It must have been 
the difference of nature. There are some whom no 
stress of circumstances, no kindness of disposition, 
can ever make other than “strangers yet.” You 
look vainly for the oneness that is born out of com- 
munity of suffering ; it does not come. Mrs. Black 
had been all that her nature allowed her to be; she 
could not well be more. 

When Mr. Forbes had come to take her down to 
the station at Chillon, and they were fairly off, Mrs. 
Ayrton left her child to sleep, and went down to the 
small sitting-room that had been set apart for their 
use. It was empty, but letters lay on the table— 
letters which had followed her from England—and 
the tears rushed into her eyes as her son’s envelope 
disclosed another addressed to her by the hand which 
they had just laid under the earth. The admiral 
had sent it off only the evening before his death, and 
it had reached Dorsetshire after she had left. It 
was sacred now. She opened it very reverently, a 
piece of quaint humour now and again calling up a 
smile, but alook of great content spread over her face 
as she read the last page, though the tears fell again 
as her eyes rested on the last signature that the 
gallant old man had ever written. Then there came 
words, evidently an afterthought, which had a deep 
beauty now. 

“In the midst of all this changing loveliness, I 
think my heart learns to say oftener than ever, 
When I awake up after Thy likeness, I shall b> 
satisfied.’ ” 
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The letter was still in her lap when Mr. Forbes 
came in, with a somewhat weary step. He was be- 
ginning to feel now that this sorrowfully happy time 
must end; he could not be staying here much 
longer. Mrs. Ayrton read him the postscript, and 
parts of the letter, and gradually they fell into 
deep and intimate talk. He had little idea that she 
was drawing him out. They were friends already; 
they had been that from the moment they had 
looked into each other’s faces, but now they began 
to be acquainted. 

After a while they talked of Beauclerc, she with a 
tender admiring love which gave Mr. Forbes some 


difficulty in preserving his entire self-control. He 
thought that he succeeded. She did not. 
“Tt is such a lovely nature,” she said. “I sup- 


pose a union of nationalities will produce a rare 
character.” 

«Then was not her mother English ?” 

"No; she was Russian, of very high birth. Poor 
Beauclerc Summerhayes became acquainted with her 
at Nice, while he was with the Mediterranean fleet. 
Her parents would not hear of a marriage with any 
but a nobleman, and the end of it was a runaway 
match. Then, when they had been married but little 
more than a year, just before this child was born, he 
was drowned. It was a terrible shock to the admiral, 
for Alfred, the only other son, was nothing but 
trouble to him, and he had lost all his daughters 
but one, the one who lies beside him now, and she 
was very delicate.” 

«“ And the wife ?” 

“Pauline? Ah, poor thing, she never really lifted 
up her head again. She died when Clare was about 
five years old, so she has hardly known either father 
or mother.” 

** And how about her family?” 

“T think, after poor Beauclere’s death they would 
have been disposed to receive their daughter again, 
but the admiral, to whom she was very much attached, 
was too proud to allow of any advances towards those 
who had looked down upon his son. And as for her, 
poor thing, she was very bitter. I suppose there 
had never been much love between her and her 
parents. It’s asad story.” 

“¢ Very.” 

Then there was silence; and Ninian’s thoughts went 
back to himself and his own matters. He could not 
stay here for ever. 

““T suppose you will be settling your plans soon? 
Do you return to England ? ” 

“We have hardly talked things over yet. 
must after to-day. My daughter-in-law will want 
me, so that I cannot stay long away, but I think 
a few days quietly here would make it easier for 
Clare to leave her grandfather’s grave. I hope we 
shall not lose your society yet?” 

“T have nothing to call me away immediately,” 
returned Mr, Forbes gravely, and soon took his 
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leave. His spirits were considerably higher than 
they had been when he entered the house. 

They were peaceful days that followed —short 
walks, easy excursions, many hours on the water, a 
good deal of desultory sketching—for there was per- 
fect healthiness in Beauclerc’s sorrow, and together 
with these, long hours over the one Book, which is 
dearer and closer than ever when those we love have 
gone beyond the veil which it alone can lift. They 
all grew very near together in these days, forgetting 
—those two at least—much care about the future, 
and living only in the happy present. 

One evening, just as the sun was going down after 
an unusually hot day, they went out to the cemetery, 
and Beauclere laid the great bunch of white flowers 
which Mr. Forbes had fetched her from Geneva in 
the afternoon, upon the grave. Then she said how 
much she would like to go up to the little church 
which stood in the side of the mountain, whose 
white spire they saw from their hotel. They had 
never yet been up all this time, and she felt quite 
strong enough to-night. So they went—the twilight 
creeping about them as they slowly climbed the road, 
looking as they went at the dark wall of the Jura, 
standing out against a saffron sky, with a brilliant 
planet dropping quickly down towards its edge. 

Presently Mrs. Ayrton grew tired, and sat down 
on the wall beside the road to rest. 

“You two go on,” she said, after a bit. “I’m 
afraid I shouldn’t get so far. I don’t feel like climb- 
ing to night. No, my dear, I won’t have you tur, 
back. I will rest a while, and then go gently home 
again. You will be in by supper.” 

So they went on, up the sloping road, higher and 
higher, till the quick darkness was upon them, and 
they rested for a while. Then Beauclere said— 
“When do you go home Mr. Forbes ?” 

“ Very soon.” 

He had thought, while he had sat silently there in 
the twilight, whether this lingering here, now that 
he was no longer really needed, was not a drawing 
back from the work at home for his Master, to 
which he had so joyfully pledged himself in the first 
days of his restoration. And the doubt became a 
decision when he had to answer her question. 

He went on to speak of his home, and of what he 
hoped to do there, presently asking her advice on 
some simple point. No answer came, and then, as 
he leaned a little forward, a sharp exulting thrill 
shot through him. Beauclere did not speak, because 
she could not. She sat perfectly still upon the wall, 
struggling with her whole soul to drive down the 
tears which choked her; but the more she strove the 
faster they came. It had been a surprise to her 
when she found that she had no voice with which to 
respond to Mr. Forbes’ answer to her question, but 
as he talked on she hoped that she would be herself 
again before there should be a need of words. But 
the pause came, and she felt that, in spite of herself, 
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the carefully-guarded secret of her heart was slipping 
away from her keeping. One moment she thought 
of flight, but that would be worse than useless. She 
sat helpless, praying that if he saw her tears he 
might only think of them as caused by her natural 
sorrow for her grandfather, yet feeling as though she 
must be sinking lower than the dust before the man 
she loved. 

For the moment he too sat in utter perplexity. 

Presently Beauclere slipped to her feet. She had 
found voice enough to say, with a touch of dignity, 
“TI think we should be going home.” 

The balance of fate trembled. Had she turned 
away, he would not have spoken, but there was one 
second’s delay, and he caught it. 

“ Beauclerc !” 

“Well?” 

She showed no surprise at the change in his form 
of address. Something made her turn a little to- 
wards him again as he still sat on the wall. 

“Do you know that I love you very dearly ?” 

There was a thrill all through the slight form, but 
not a word of answer. 

“TI meant to have gone away without speaking. 
I hardly felt I ought to say anything so soon. But 
I think your tears have given me the right.  Beau- 
clerc, will you be my wife?” 

“ T don’t—think so.” 

The words came slowly and with great effort. He 
was very patient. 

“Have I been too quick?” he said, regretfully. 
“‘T had better have waited. I never meant to do it 
now; but Beauclere, I couldn’t help it. I long to 
comfort and care for you.” 

“T could not have you marry me for pity,” she 
said, with some difficulty, and a little pride in her 
voice. Oh, but it was hard work, this throwing 
away of her dearest hope when it lay at her feet ! 
She put her hand out on the wall to steady herself. 
It fell, not upon the rough granite, but upon 
another hand, which kept her own. 

“ Let me understand what you mean.” The pained 
voice was harder still to bear. “Do you think I ask 
you for any other reason than pure love? ” 

“Tamsoalone. You may wish to spare me that 
—to marry me for my sake, not your own.” 





And there the steady voice broke down. 

“Look at me, Beauclerc.” 

She turned slowly, till she faced him. 

“TI love you, with my whole heart, perfectly, for 
ever, Can you trust me?” 

Her eyes met his. 

“Yes, for ever!” 

(Zo be concluded.) 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

240. What king’s death shows that the sin of 
drunkenness had taken great hold upon the people 
of Israel? 

241, In two passages of the Book of Revelation we 
find God declaring His hatred to a certain doctrine. 
What doctrine was this? 

242. From what passage do we learn that the 
custom of men of one trade living together was very 
general in ancient days? 

243. On what occasion do we find the Israelites 
retaining armed possession of a country for six 
months until the tribute money had been ob- 
tained P 

244. St. Paul speaks of the Christian as being the 
possessor of all things in God (1 Cor. iii. 21—23),. 
Where in the Book of Revelation does God declare 
the same truth ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 720. 

231. “Though after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God” (Job xix. 26). 

232. In the reign of Ahab, instituted by the wicked 
queen Jezebel (1 Kings xviii. 13). 

233. Sodom and Egypt (Rev. xi. 8). 

234, “Intreat me not to leave thee, for whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God: where thou diest, will I die, aud there will 
I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also, 
if ought but death part thee and me” (Ruth i. 
16, 17). 

235. “A man plucked off his shoe, and gave it to 
his neighbour, and this was a testimony in Israel’’ 
(Ruth iv. 7.) 


CONSCIENCE. 


9 


F EEP down in every human heart, 
By storms of passion stirred, 
The springs of purer impulse start, 


And Conscience’s voice is heard. 


1) 


It whispers sweet in childhood’s years, 
And firmly speaks in youth, 

When what we lose is worth our tears, 
But not our love of truth. 





This voice rebukes the harsh resolve 
When manhood’s pride is high ; 
And day by day, while days revolve, 

It teaches age to die. 


This voice, O God, that pleads within, 
Incline our hearts to hear, 

Till in Thy sight, made free from sin 
Through Christ, we all appear. 

2. R. Eastwoop, 
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(Drawn by E. WAGNER.) 


HOME OF MY YOUTH. 





2 T noon I passed the old home of my youth, O’er many a study, searching still for truth ; 
And looked upon the casement where I All through the calm divisions of the day, 
mused ; When dim kine on the shoreward morning mounds, 
My happy heart with light and love infused, Fed in the wind that snowed the rocks with spray ; 
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Or sunset flamed upon the lower grounds; 
Or watched the low great stars dip one by one, 
Till the white east reddened above the sun! 
Then beauty was the universal good 


My fancy alwhere worshipped, day and 
night ; 
And rolled the gracious earth on which I stood 
A poet planet, full of paradise light. 





THEIR SUMMER DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ ACROSS THE 
PLAIN,” .BTC., ETC,» ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—MRS, MAY RECEIVES HER FUTURE 
SON-IN-LAW. 


ing,’ Marie said, the day after the 
dinner-party. ‘I cannot see Charles 
Freeman.” 

“What nonsense; he won’t hurt 
you!” her mother answered. “ Besides, I 






and then if that other fine gentleman 
doesn’t come up to the scratch, I’d give him the 
slip.” 

“‘No, not unless he wishes to be free, but then I 
shall never marry any one else.” 

** Anyhow, you had better stay and see him; your 
father is all for it, He says he’s heard his name in 
the City already, and should be proud of him for a 
son-in-law.” 

‘** Perhaps I had better stay, but you must let me 
see him alone, mamma,” Marie said, with a sigh. 
She would tell him how hopeless it was to think of 
her, she thought, and beg him never to come near her 
again. So the afternoon wore on, and Marie and 
Mr. May and Fred were all in the drawing-room 
which was seldom used, and tea—a heavy tea, with 


believe when you see him you’ll like him, | 


jam and cake, and a little dish of ham and fowl—was | 


laid in the dining-room. Mrs. May was quite at 
home with the prospect of seeing Charles Freeman, 
“he was one of her own sort,’ as she expressed 
it, and Fred had already seen him, and Mr. May 
was coming home early, and so there was no awk- 
wardness anywhere, and none of the confusion there 
would have been if Frank Parsons had been expected. 
Only Marie was low-spirited and dejected, not that 
she was much afraid of seeing her old lover; on the 
contrary, she was relieved to hear that he was 
flourishing, and had survived her cruelty, and was 
mildly anxious to see what he was like now. 

“TI suppose he will come to tea,” Mrs. May said, 
when the afternoon wore on. “ He said in the even- 
ing, and I said ‘Come to tea,’ and so I suppose he 
will.” 


And at that moment there came a knock and ring, 
and Mrs. May leant back in the smart easy-chair, and | 
Fred put on an impossible look of gravity, and Marie 
—her heart beating in spite of a strong effort to 
control herself—ran her fingers over the keys of the 
piano. And then the door opened, and the servant 





announced, not Mr. Freeman, but Mr. Parsons; and 
Marie, feeling the blood suddenly rushing from her 
face, started to her feet in dismay. He entered, hat 
in hand, tall and handsome, and sunny-faced, and all 
the room looked tawdry and trumpery around him; 
he was like a being from another world in Marie’s 
eyes, as she stood hesitating for a single moment, 
while her heart beat so violently she could not control 
her voice sufficiently to say—* This is mamma and— 
Fred, my brother.” : 

Mrs. May was quite flustered, for pleased as she 
was to see him she felt sure she should say or do 
something wrong. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Parsons,” she 
said; “ Marie has just been telling us all about your 
grand party last night.” 

Marie wished her mother had not called it erand;” 
it looked as if she had never been to one before, 

“Tam afraid she was very tired,” he answered, as 
he sat facing the looking-glass, over the gilt table at 
the end, so that he could see Marie’s face perfectly, 
and so made it utterly impossible for her to tele- 
graph to her mother when she was saying the wrong 
thing. 

“Oh no! there never was a girl so fond of going 
out as Marie,” said Mrs. May, in what she thought 
was a fashionable tone; a remark Marie eagerly con- 
tradicted. 

She did not care for going out now; there was a 
time when she thought she should have cared for it. 

What Marie suffered in that quarter of an hour in 
which her lover sat there, no one would have be- 


| lieved, Marie said to herself. 


He did not show by the slightest word or sign what 
he thought of Mrs. May or Fred. It would have 
been a great relief to Marie if he had. He was 
picking up his hat, and making sigrs to go, and she 
hoped the terrible interview was nearly over, but her 
mother had no intention of letting him go just yet. 

“Have you heard Marie play?” she asked. 

“Indeed I have,” 
mild rapture into his voice—“and a great treat it 
is.” 

“T wish she could sing, 
and such funny songs too, 
laugh. “Don’t go, Mr, Parsons, Do stay and have 


he answered,’ putting a littie 


’ she went on; “ Fred does, 


” 


she added, with a little 


a cup of tea with us.” Marie was horror-struck. 
“We are expecting a friend from M 


Manchester; a 
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great friend of Marie’s.” Mrs. May had reflected 
that the tea was laid down-stairs, and that Frank 
might be impressed with the magnificence of the re- 
past; besides, if he were going to marry Marie he 
ought to have some civility shown him, and this visit 
of his did seem as if he meant it. And then, too, 
a thought had struck Mrs, May that Marie did not 
quite know how to manage him. ‘ She makes such 
a fuss, and is so afraid of him,” she thought, “ and I 
am sure he seems as nice as possible. I shall let 
him know Mr. Freeman is after her; there ’s nothing 
like a little jealousy for bringing a man on.” 

“Thank you,” he said, sitting down again. “I 
should very much like to stay to tea.” 

Marie’s heart went down with a terrible flop, and 
she made a violent eifort to appear calm. 

“Shall I ring, mamma,” she said “ and tell Anne 
to bring it up? ” 

“Why no; Mr. Parsons is not ina hurry, I dare 
say, and we never have it till six, Besides, we ex- 
pect Mx. Freeman, don’t we, Marie?’ with a meaning 
sunile, 

“And who is Mr. Freeman?” Frank asked, 
grandly, as months before he had asked who Marie 
was. 

“« Marie will tell you,” she said. 

“Qh no,” said Marie, in a miserable voice, “I 
know nothing about him.” 

“Well, he tells quite a different tale,’ Mrs. May 
said, with what she thought was an arch look. “I 
never saw him till yesterday, when he told me about 
somebody’s cruelty to him——.” She stopped, for 
another ring and knock were heard. “ And there 
he is, I believe. Fred, look out of window.” Fred 
put his head out, and reported, “ Yes, it’s he; a 
pale-faced party, weak about the eyes and knees,” 
he said to Frank, with the idea of giving him in- 
formation. Fred felt that this swell friend of Marie’s 
wasn’t a bad sort, and that he ought to talk to him a 
little. “ He sat here for hours last night and told 
us about his asthma, and how he got rheumaties 
after Polly jilted him.” 

“Who is Polly ?” 

** Marie—I always call her Polly, though it puts 
her monkey up,” he said, laughingly; and, somehow, 
in spite of his words and swagger, and cheap ill-made 
clothes, there was a frank mischievous air about Fred 
that was winning. ‘‘ You see, she is the genteel 
member of the family, and keeps us all in order.” 
He had no idea of the harm he was doing, he thought 
he was merely being agreeably funny. Marie’s face 
flushed with anger, and the tears rose to her eyes, 
but before she could speak the door opened, and 
Charles Freeman entered. Marie looked up at him— 
a long frightened shrinking look that was yet mixed 
with curiosity. He looked the same—only older, 
and, if possible, thinner and paler—as ever. 

He had the same shambling gait and straggling 
whiskers, and the same husky, uncertain voice when 





he spoke, and the only change in him—and one that 
Marie did not think an advantage—was that he had 
a more business-like air than formerly. He shook 
hands with Marie, looking steadily, almost implo- 
ringly, into her face for a moment, and then turned 
fay and Fred, 








away; and, having spoken to Mrs. } 


d at him with 





looked inquiringly at Frank, who siar 
a look that was haughty and almost forbidding. 

Mrs. May introduced the two men, but they only 
bowed, and then Charles Freeman sat nervously 
down, and Frank Parsons, as if wholly oblivious of 
his presence, turned to Mrs. May and Marie. 

“Ts Mr. May much at home ?” he asked. 

“Only of an evening,” Mrs, May answered; and 
then a lull, an awkward lull, came, during which 
time Charles Freeman gave two or three little husky 
coughs, and Frank Parsons played with his gloves, 
which he still held in his hand. Then a happy 
thought struck Mrs. May. “Marie,” sle said, “ why 
don’t you play something ? ” 

“TI will if you like,” she said, looking at her 
visitors, She was glad of the chance; they would 
not talk while she played, she thought, and talk was 
the one thing she wished to prevent. Charles Free- 
man rose to his feet. 

“Do play,” he said, ° 
over again.” 

She flushed with fear and anger. “it was a 
stupid place,” she said, crossly. 

“T didn’t think so,” he answered; then he turned 
to Mrs. May, and remarked, “a cousin of mine has 
set up a large drapery establishment there.” Marie 
felt herself getting heart-sick: what would he say 
next? ‘But it is a bad business place,” he went 
on. Marie put her hands down on the piano with a 
crash, and played with desperation the loudest thing 
she knew, while Frank Parsons looked at her in as- 
tonishment. His love would never survive this ter- 
rible afternoon, she thought, and, mortified and 
miserable, she had no wish that it should. 

“Fred!” said Mrs. May, who felt she had really 
acquitted herself well, no matter what Marie might 
think—“ sing something, do, Iam sure Mr. Parsons 
would like to hear you.” 


” 


it will be like Westbrook 


“Oh no, mamma—— 

“T would with pleasure,” Fred said, with an idea 
that, as the wag of the family, now was the time to 
say something funny, “ only Marie will be so ashamed 
of me if I do; she’s so awfully particular with us,” 
he said, in a confidential tone, “and I only sing comic 
songs.” 

“ And I cannot accompany you,” said Marie, rising 
from the piano, and closing it decisively. Even 
conversation was better than a comic song, she 
thought, 

Then suddenly Frank Parsons rose, with the air of 
having just remembered something, and said, if Mrs, 
May would excuse him, he would go, as he had for- 


gotten that his people meant to dine rather earlier 
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than usual that night, and, in spite of all Mrs. May’s 
pressing, he succeeded in taking his departure. 

“TI will see you down-stairs,’ Marie said, in a 
determined tone that was born of desperation; and, 
taking no notice of his look of surprise, she followed 
him out of the room, and on to the street door. 

*“ Frank,” she said, firmly and proudly, “ I want 
you to meet me by the Botanical Gardens gates to- 
morrow morning, I have something to say to you.” 

“ Very well, Marie. What is it?” he asked in 
surprise. 

“ T will tell you in the morning,” she said, coldly, 
and then without another word she opened the door, 
and with a touch of her hand he went. She sat 
down for a moment on the bottom stair before she 
went back to the drawing-room, and rested her face 
in her hands. Her eyes were burning, her cheeks 
flushed with shame, and a choking sensation was in 
her throat. She seemed to have lived years in that 
afternoon, to have lost everything she cared for most, 
and all she wanted now was to go away to-morrow 
after the interview with Frank Parsons—to go away 
somewhere where no one knew her, and where she 
might live the rest of her miserable life in obscurity. 





CHAPTER XXXII.—MARIE TELLS THE TRUTH. 


Frep had been sent out to post some convenient 
letters, and Mrs. May, making an excuse—which was 
palpably an excuse—had left the room, and Charles 
Freeman and Marie May were once more together 
alone. She did not move from the chair in which 
she was seated, but, with a hunted, half-scared look 
upon her face, waited for him to speak. He stared at 
her a for few minutes in silence, and then rose and 
went over to her side, and said, huskily and trem- 
blingly, “‘ Marie, tell me why you acted as you 
did long ago?” 

She almost started at the sound of his voice; it 
was not the well-bred tone of Frank Parsons, and the 
words were simple enough, but there was in them 
something which told Marie, plainer than all fine 
language could have told her, how well he loved her 
still. If the other man to whom she had given all 
her heart could have spoken to her so she would 
have desired nothing better in all the world. 

“Don’t ask me about it now,” she said, almost 
piteously, “let by-gones be by-gones.” 

“But I have been waiting all these years to 
know,” he answered; “I could not believe it for a 
long time, it has made me miserable ever since. 
Marie, tell me, I beseech you,” he broke out, pas- 
sionately. ‘ What was it? did Ido anything? was 
there any one else?” 

“No!” she said. 

* Was it just caprice, or did any one come between 
us?” he went on eagerly, a strange light flashing in 
his dull grey eyes and his husky voice firm. “What 
vas it, for you did love me once—you loved me that 





evening in the lane when you promised to be my 
wife ?” 

She put her hands over her face, as if to shut her- 
self out from his sight, and answered in a low dis. 
tinct voice, “ No, Charles, I did not.” 

“ You did not, Marie! Oh, you must; you could 
not have acted a part so well. Tell me the truth. 
I was never harsh to you, was I? you need not be 
afraid of me, darling; and even now, though you 
have wrecked my happiness through the best years of 
my life, I love you still, and would give the world 
for you. Tell me what it is, Marie, my own darling; 
you do not know what you are and what you have 
been to me, dear, since the first hour I saw you!” 
Oh, the yearning love in that man’s voice! It 
haunted Marie to the end of her life; and how she 
hated and despised herself as she sat there listening 
to him. “ You cannot say you did not love me once, 
Marie.” 

“Yes, I can,” she said, slowly. ‘I will tell you 
the truth, and let you despise and hate me for ever. 
I never did love you really ”—she said it so gently, 
but the agony of hearing her words was the greatest 
Charles Freeman had ever known, and his very lips 
turned white as she said them—‘ I was very young, 
remember; that is the only excuse I will make. I 
wanted to be loved, and to marry before others did, 
and I thought you were rich, and that I might love 
you in time, and I think I liked being made love to, 
and I did not know what it really meant then, or 
that I should make you unhappy, and I led you on, 
and then I did not like to tell you the truth. I was 
afraid, and so I was engaged to you, and when you 
went away I wanted to be free——” 

“Because I was poor, or because you did not love 
me?” 

“For both reasons,” she said. “No one knows 
how wicked I was but myself, and I did not till 
lately, and now I beseech you to forgive me, Charles, 
and hate me, it is all I deserve.” 

“And you did not love me that night when you 
promised to be my wife?” 

“No, Charles, I did not!” she answered, sadly ; 
‘but I meant to be true then, only when you went 
away I found out what I really felt; and besides—” 
she flushed, and steadied her voice by a violent effort, 
but she would not spare herself—“and besides, I 
wanted to marry a gentleman, and to be rich.” 

“Oh, Marie!” he said, in a low voice, so full of 
pain it was almost like asob. “I wish I had not 
seen you again. I could not have believed it.” 

“No,” she said, sadly, as before, “I know that.” 
And there was a silence only for a few moments, but 
it seemed a long time to them both, and then he 
spoke. 

“Marie,” he said, slowly, “I am well off now; 
things have prospered with me, for I have worked 
doggedly all these years in the hope that I might 
yet find you some day. I shall be rich soon perhaps, 
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and can give you many things, though Iam not a 
gentleman. Will you marry me now? 

“No! oh no, no!” and she broke down and 
sobbed. 

“ Why not, Marie ? is there any one between us ? 
Oh tell me everything, you are killing me when you 
deceive me,” he went on in a low passionate voice 
of pain; and then a thought suddenly struck him. 
“Is that Mr. Parsons who was here just now any- 
thing to you?” he asked, but she only nodded for 
answer. “ And is he a gentleman?” she nodded 
again, and then there was another long pause. 

“ He will never love you better than I do, Marie,” 
he said, softly, at length, and how much hope—long 


secretly, almost unconsciously—cherished hope had 
gone from him in the last few moments Marie never 
knew, but the sorrow in his voice, husky, and un- 
steady, touched her sorely, and bitter tears rolled 
down her face. 

“No, he never will—never—never, I know that, 
too. 





Charles, dear Charles, do forgive me! I did 


THE VETERANS 
BY THE REV. J. HILES HITCHENS, AUTHOR OF 
VII.—ST. PAUL; OR, 


of the Gentiles. We read and re-read the 
narrative of his career with ever-growing 
amazement and admiration. We discern 
at every step in his life the indications 
of a man of no ordinary character or calibre. 
Whether we look at him as a spectator of the 
martyrdom of Stephen, or a leader of a persecut- 
ing band on the road to Damascus, or a smitten 
penitent at the feet of Jesus, or as an eager servant 
of the Most High, or as an imprisoned sufferer for 
the truth, or as an undaunted preacher before 
royalty, or as an able disputant among philosco- 
phers, or as a tender-hearted friend weeping by 
the ship side at Miletus, or as a calm and pro- 
phetic voyager amid the terrific storm, or as an 
author penning undying words from his prison 
cell, or as a martyr meeting his fate with a trium- 
phant trust in God—wherever and whenever we 
view him we find developments of singular, strik- 
ing, strong traits of character. His nature seems 
ever full-orbed in its intensity, activity, and 
heroism. 

I want you, reader, now to look at Paul the aged 
—Paul when fast nearing his translation—when 
imprisoned with the near prospect of martyrdom. 
Uninspired history informs us that when the cruel 
Nero, at the acme of his pride, presumption, and 
crime, had enveloped Rome in flames, he tried to 
screen himself from the odium of the misdeed by 





not know what I was doing once, but I do know 
now, and I implore you to forgive me. You are 
much nobler than I or than he.” 

“Why do you love him, Marie?” 

“Ido not know,” she answered, while fresh tears 
came down. “Ido not know, but I cannot help it, 
but he does not love me as you do—I wish he did. 
And, oh, do forgive me! I more mean and 
wicked than any one in the world, I think, but I snow 
it, and Iam not happy; you have your revenye in 
that.” 


“Revenge !” 


am 


he said; “I do not want revenge. 
I hope and pray you will be happy, my darling.” 
She put out her hands as if to touch his, and he 
looked at them for a moment, and then covered 
them with kisses before she could snatch them away. 
“Oh, Marie, I was so happy long ago in the summer 
days at Westbrook!” he said. ‘‘ Good-bye, my dar- 
ling; I will never think harshly of you—never!” 
and those were the last words he said to her. 

(To be continued.) 
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HOPE IN OLD AGE. 


casting the blame entirely upon the Christians, 
whose numbers were then very considerable in the 
imperial city. It was well known that Paul sus- 
tained the most intimate relationship to this grow- 
ing Christian community. It was not difficult to 
induce the populace to believe that, as a prominent 
man among these religious ones, Paul was the 
main cause of the misfortunes to the ancient city. 
Hence he was seized, imprisoned, and arraigned 
for trial. At first he was alone. Even Luke, his 
beloved friend, had withdrawn from him, others 
were absent from Rome, whilst those who were 
within the city shrunk from the severe ordeal of 
public sympathy and support. Just as the bright 
days of June were setting in his trial was resumed 
and concluded. He was accused of the crime of 
propagating an “illicit religion”—a religion which 
was opposed to that which was then accepted is 
the Imperial empire. He was condemned to speedy 
execution. But, “as Archimedes, when Syracuse 
was taken by the besiegers, was so intent on a 
mathematical demonstration that he knew not 
when the city was lost; so the apostle, absorbed 
in a concern as much superior to that of the philo- 
sopher as Scripturetruth is to scientific, lost sight of 
the cruelties of Nero, forgot his former sufferings, 
felt not his present captivity, thought not of his 
impending fate. Present, past, and future, as they 
related to himself, were absorbed in his zeal for 
the salvation of the Church and the glory of its 
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Founder.” So unshaken was his confidence in 
God—so strong his faith in the promises of Heaven 
—and so thorough his attachment to the Saviour, 
that he shrank not from martyrdom; but with 
matchless heroism exclaimed, ‘“ 1 am now ready to 
be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness which 
the Lord the righteous judge shall give me at 
that day, and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing.” 

He was led out to execution on a bright sunny 
summer’s morning. “As the martyr and his 
executioner passed on, their way was crowded 
with a motley multitude of goers and comers 
between the metropolis and its harbour: mer- 
chants hastening to superintend the unloading of 
their cargoes ; sailors eager to squander the profits 
of their last voyage in the dissipation of the 
capital; officials of the government charged with 
the administration of the provinces, or the com- 
mand of the legions on the Euphrates or the 
Rhine; Chaldean astrologers; Phrygian eunuchs; 
dancing-girls from Syria with their painted tur- 
bans; mendicant priests from Egypt howling for 
Osiris; Greek adventurers, eager to coin their 
national cunning into Roman gold, representatives 
of the avarice and ambition, the fraud and lust, 
the superstition and intelligence, of the imperial 
world. Through the dust and tumult of that busy 
throng the small troop of soldiers threaded their 
way silently, under the bright sky of an Italian 
midsummer. They were marching, though they 
knew it not, in a procession more truly triumphal 
than any they had ever followed in the train of 
general or emperor, along the sacred way.” Paul 
advanced toward the fatal spot with the tread of a 
hero; and we can imagine how, as be looked round 
upon the gathering multitude of curious spectators, 
his own words to the Roman Christians would 
rise to his lips, “ Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? . .. Tam persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall 
Le able to separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” The moment came 
for the apostle to lay his head upon the block, and 
as he does so we catch afresh those words to 
Timothy, “I am now ready to be offered.’ The 
headsman’s sword glittered for a second in the 
light of heaven, then fell, and set free that noble, 
strong, and happy spirit from the feeble and aged 
body. Thus ended the earthly career of the 
apostle of the Gentiles—a very impersonation of 
energy and earnestness, of generosity and self- 
sacrifice—a man who lived so near to heaven that 
at any time it would have been gain to die. 





Now what was it that cheered his spirit and 
supported his heart in the hour of his greatest 
tribulation, when a prisoner and when condemned 
to execution? It was Christian hope. This is 
clear from the letter he wrote to his young friend 
Timothy. In that epistle he hints at the prospect 
before him, but does not refer to it as at all dark, 
gloomy, or distressing. His gaze evidently passed 
beyond the temporary inconvenience, discomfort, 
and loneliness of a prisoner’s life, beyond the brief 
pang of a martyr’s death, and he saw with a clear 
eye and comforted heart the glory that awaited 
him. Christian hope was like the spring of a 
watch, it kept all the wheels of the soul in motion 
toward heaven. 

The olject of his hope he describes as “a crown 
of righteousness.” Not that he coveted a material 
crown. Such tangible honours, whether made of 
gold, diamonds, or laurels, are the toys of earth 


| only. They are not needed in the better world. 


Material crowns are simply emblems of tle highest 
dignity, figures of the true. We may understand 
by the expression, “ crown of righteousness,” a per- 
fect rectitude of soul and body, which will be the 
gift of the righteous judge, because the result, in 
the redeemed of Christ’s own righteousness. What 
Paul hoped for was perfect holiness, likeness to 
Christ, entire knowledge of and conformity to 
Jesus, and eternal participation in the peerless 
glories and deathless joys at the right hand of 
the Infinite One. 

The basis of this hope in his old age and time of 
sorrow is found in the consciousness he possessed 
of having striven, in days gone by, faithfully to 
serve his Lord. He exclaimed, “I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith.” This must not be interpreted as self- 
reliance, nor as unworthy egotism. It is only the 
expression of a heart that has learnt to know itself 
by frequent examinations, and abiding watchful- 
ness. Without pleading the merit of good works, 
a disciple of Christ must know whether those 
works have been good or bad. He must know 
whether he has borne the fruits of righteousness, 
and laid clusters of such fruits at the feet of the 
Divine Master. Whilst ascribing his fruitfulness 
to the genial influence of the “Sun of righteous- 
ness,” he locks to the fact of such productions 
meeting the approbation of God as the basis of 
hope for the future. Nor can it be said such a 
hope was selfish. The apostle was not the man to 
confine his thoughts and sympathies to his own 
little circle. They were widespreading and com- 
prehensive. Whilst referring to the object of 
hope which was ever before him, he could not ex- 
clude others who fostered like hope. Hence he 
says, “ There is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord the righteous judge shall 
give and not to me only, but unto all them also 
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that love His appearing.” He remembered, and 
rejoiced over the thought, that in the realm of 
ransomed spirits he would be united to and asso- 
and wy on earth. 
h Abraham, 
marriage supper of the 


ciated with saints he knew 
He believed t 
Isaac, 
Lamb, he should intuitively recognise those excel- 
lent and devout hearts that helped to divide his 
sorrows, and double his joys in the land of mingled 
light and shade. He anticipated meeting with 
Ananias, who first Mic with him as 
brother in the Lord; Barnabas, who, as an early 


that when he sat down wit 
and Jacob at the 


shook 


friend, introduced him to the college of apostles; 
Luke, Titus, Silas, and others who had been asso- 
ciated with him in Christian enterprise; converts 
from the varied places where he had publicly 
proclaimed the message of God; and all who 
through his written words, recorded in the in- 
spired page, may believe on Jesus. The phrase 
* All them also who love His appearing” is a 
wide, comprehensive circle, embracing generations 
after generations till the end of this economy of 
grace. 

Such was the hope which sustained the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, and such is the hope which has 
cheered multitudes of true Christians since his day. ' 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

a THE GRANGE FOR SALE, 
ay >¢ ARCELY had Mr. Gay recovered 
from the shock of finding that 
his dear old friend the mill- 
wheel had turned against 
him, when he received a note 
chaplain of the 
This was to 


Ny] from the 
Se AS oats county 

) 9, inform him that Captain Dangerfield was 
\ seriously ill, and asked to see him. 
\ ‘“‘Am I to 


?” he said, 


gaol, 


vitness two death-beds, 
“Let me go up to Janey 
a first; may-be she won’t live till I come 
*T think our prayers will be heard, father, and 
she will yet be spared to see Mark,” returned Jerusha, 
hopefully; “ her mind is more composed, and wanders 
less than it did.”’ 

prepared for 


er merciful to the young and weak,” 


“ Dat 
Better 


The Lord is 
said Mr. Gay. 

The grief and the frost 
hold on Janey 


the last journey perhaps. 





combined had laid such 
that all the love and all the nursing 
seemed incapable of subduing their effects. She was 
all but insensible when 


cold white face, 





Gay stooped to kiss her 
and if she heard the prayer he 
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| step, and when he and his daughter were ag 


Indeed, whilst men of the world write as th 
motto “ Dum *— § Whilst I breathe 
I hope,” the true follower of Jesus can chang 
the motto into “Dum expiro spero”’ 
For, far on in old age, 
the final hours of our earthly existence, it is our 
privilege to repose calmly upon the finished work 
and precious word of the Lord Jesus. When other 
; hearts fail them for fear, we may be ecstatic 
with joyous anticipations. 





spiro &pero 


expire I hope.” 


men’s 
“Hast thou hope ¥” 
was asked John Knox when he With- 
out speaking a word, the devout man raised his 
hand, and, pointing upward, died. “I 
are near another world,” said one to an aged dis- 
ciple. ‘Fear it, replied he, “I know Iam; 
but blessed be God, I do not fear it; I hope it.” 
In like manner John 
to endure the pangs of martyrdom. At 
he said to his companion in tribulation :—“Be of 
good courage, brother, for we shall have a merry 
supper with the Lord this night.” Dear reader, 
seek this sure hope of eternal life. It may be 
found and enjoyed by every one who reads these 
lines. be sought by surrendering 
self to the Saviour, and thenceforth living as in 
the Holy Presence. 


lay dying. 
fear you 
ian eee 
sir! 


radford was strengthened 
the stake 


3ut it must 
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breathed for her, on his knees, at her bed-side, she 
did not respond to it. -But she lived, and there was 
still hope. He turned from her with a faltering 


‘ain alone 


| : 1 
for a few moments, he repeated his fear that she 


might have departed from this world before he 
returned from his mission. They had now a nurse 
to aid Jerusha, and the doctor came daily. 
She watched him drive off with a fearful heart, for 
each new incident seemed to make her forebode evil. 
3ut none happened to him and his sturdy cob, and 
they reached the county town in safety. He went 
straight to the gaol,and was received by the Governor, 
who gave him, 
Dangerfield. 
fe has worked himself into a fever,” he said. 
id abso- 


ctor declares 


in few words, the facts concerning 


‘His arm began to mortify, and it was four 
lutely necessary to amputate it. The d 
saved it had he been less restless. 


he might have 


And now he will have it that he is dying, though he 


is doing as well as one can expect. If he gives way 
as he does he will never be able to be present at the 
sessions.” 

ejaculated Mr. Gay, as he was 


conducted to the prisoner. 


“ God help him!” 


mr seks 
He found him where he had seen him before, only 
in bed. 


he was now Dangerfield took no notice of 
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him until they were alone, when he turned on his 
narrow pallet, fixed his eyes upon him, and said— 
‘*You have come quickly, Mr. Gay. You are a 
good man, worth all the chaplains and preachers. 
They have cut off my arm, and I am dying. I should 
be glad if I were sure about the hereafter. I know 
what you are going to say, but don’t interrupt me. 
Thank you for getting counsel for me, and giving 
me a chance, which I shall not live to want. But I 
wish you to go down to the Grange, and look through 
the old place before it is sold. JI believe the coast- 
guard are already overhauling it, but I suppose they 
won’t quite appropriate the house, even if they find 
anything contraband in the cellars. I dare say Fir- 
man has the management of it, and he won’t bring 
things to extremities if he can help it. There is the 
train now, which will take you in half an hour within 
a mile of the Grange. You can be back here in a 
couple of hours or so. I haven’t a friend in the world 
but you and Mark, and if there’s anything left when 
all is sold, I shall leave it to Mark. Small compen- 
sation, for I’ve been his ruin. He was a very good 
fellow when he went his first voyage with me. And 
your daughter? What does she say? Does she hate 
me?” 

“No; she told me to say that she prayed for you 
night and morning, and wished you well with all her 
heart.” 

“ And she won’t marry Firman! But no matter 
now, for I’m dying. If I had known her before 
perhaps I should have been different. But no, I 
shouldn’t. I’ve been always a very black sheep— 
very black indeed.” 

“You may yet be washed as white as snow,’ the 
miller ventured to put in. 

“Yes, yes. I’ve been reading about it in the 
Bible you left me, and the chaplain has been talking 
about it. But I’ve led far too wild a life to make 
what they call a pious death.” 

***T came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance,” said Mr. Gay, earnestly. 

“Just take down my instructions about the 
Grange, and I’ll sign them,” returned Dangerfield, 
irritably, ‘Then, when you come back, I’ll make 
my will, Confound it, to think that a mean, 
cowardly Preventive man should have cost me my 
right arm! Never to be good for anything in this 
world, if I live, and not knowing what will become 
of me if I die.” 

Mr. Gay was sorely tempted to “preach” again, 
but he saw that. Dangerfield was eager for his 
earthly affairs to be attended to, so he strove to for- 
get those two “deaths” he dreaded, and to attend 
to the prisoner’s wishes. Pen and ink were at hand, 
so he wrote at his dictation, that he wished the 
Grange to be sold to pay off the mortgages upon it, 
and to defray the expenses of his coming trial. The 
doctor arrived just when this was completed, and he 
called the governor to witness it. Mr. Gay hurried 


| off with the paper, scarcely knowing if it were valid 
or not, and took the train to Muchsandy, the railway 
having lately been opened. 

When he arrived there he went first to the lawyer 
who ruled over the little town, and who was supposed 
to know something of the Dangerfield property, and 
gave him such instructions as he deemed necessary, 
Then he proceeded to the Grange, where he found 
Firman, who told him that he had received orders to 
search the premises. Harding, the bailiff, had not 
been discovered, and the house was still in the keep- 
ing of his deaf old wife. 

Firman had taken advantage of the experience he 
had gained under Dangerfield’s guidance, and had 
explored the cellars. While doing so he had dis- 
covered an underground passage, which extended 
almost to the coast, and which must have been a 
means of ingress and egress to the Grange before the 
erection of the coast-guard station and employment 
of revenue cruisers. Even in these later days it had 
probably served as a storehouse, and would doubtless 
have received the load brought by Mr. Hasluck’s 
wagon, but for Firman’s interference. It was evident, 
therefore, that the Grange had been a smuggling 
centre for many years, although all traces of the 
traffic were removed from it when Firman and his 
men explored the premises. 

“Tf as much cunning and cleverness had been ex- 
pended on a good cause instead of a bad one, the 
world would be better than it is,’ said Mr. Gay, 
when Firman had shown him the various subter- 
ranean contrivances that he had brought to light for 
the concealment both of men and liquors. 

They afterwards consulted together as to the best 
means of benefiting Dangerfield, and how this could 
be effected without any infringement of the law, 
which, said Martin Gay, is not “a terror to good 
works, but to the evil.’ They were so engaged 
when Solomon Hasluck joined them. His manner 
was stiff to both, and the temper of the man was ap- 
parent. He was unforgiving, and not likely to for- 
get Firman’s rivalship or Mr, Gay’s independence. 
Hearing that the former was in possession of the 
Grange, he had come to inquire if the place were to 
be sold, and the miller was able to give him the de- 
sired information. 

“Then I shall buy it,’ said Solomon, stiffly. “I 
may turn it to account, but nobody else could.” 

Mr. Gay was with Dangerfield again in about 
forty minutes; he would have been at least three 
or four hours in reaching him had he driven. He 
found him in a state of great excitement, for he 
had been calculating space and time by his wishes 
which were more rapid even than steam. When he 
heard that Solomon was likely to purchase the Grange 
he called him a “miserly old humbug,” but added 
that he was welcome to it, provided he came down 
handsomely. 

“The chaplain has made my will during your 
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absence,” he then informed Mr. Gay. 
Mark anything that may remain after the revenue 
has fleeced me, and you are paid, and the lawyers.” 

Mr. Gay restrained himself from adding that there 
couldn’t possibly be anything left, since there was 
not enough to pay. But he said instead, that he 
hoped to see the testator, in the course of time, a 
wiser and happier man, and capable of managing 
his own affairs. 

“T shall have none to manage. Let me alone to 


“T have left | 


rusha, with tears in her eyes, as she held out her 
hand to her friend, “ But we are not quite ruined 


| yet. I must not stay from Janey, she is so excited, 


die here in this prison. If only I had been killed by | 


a bullet in my Sea Serpent—struck down at once, 
while the waves were roaring, and the guns firing, 
and the excitement of a sea-fight forcing away the 
horrors of death, I should not have minded. But to 
be mangled by a Government assassin in a smuggler’s 


and we don’t know what to do with her.” 

“Who have you to help you, my dear?” 

“Only Nurse Badger, and she is so rough! No 
one suits Janey but Mrs. Firman, who is gentle and 
quiet.” 

“Then why don’t she stop with her? I dare say 
she would come if you sent for her. Ah, I see how 
the land lies! Dreadfully proud, secret woman, 
The lieutenant’s different, my dear; but then he’s 
as poor—why, as lieutenants always are 





as poor 
and always will be. I’ll see about it.” 
Captain Bowles bustled off, and bustled up to the 


| ° a 
villa, where he found Mrs. Firman, alone as usual. 
| ’ 


cave, and then brought to trial for resisting iniqui- | 


tous measures—I say it is horrible! most horrible! 
Mr. Gay, where is Jerusha?” 

“Nursing Janey, who is, we fear, ‘sick unto 
death.’ ” 

* On Mark’s account?” 

“Yes; but God knows best.” 

Dangerfield groaned, turned towards the wall, and 
was silent, He spoke no more,to any one that day, 
and none knew whether the soul of the violent moody 
man was awakened, or still impenitent. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
CAPTAIN BOWLES FINDS A RELATIVE. 

Some little time after Mr. Gay left home Janey 
grew so excited that Jerusha found it almost im- 
possible to manage her. The nurse was not of much 
use, There were few trained nurses in those days, 
and she was certainly not one.of the few, so Mr. 
Gay’s kind intentions in procuring her for the 
general good were scarcely fulfilled. She was for 
rousing the patient, and compelling her to exert. her- 
self, while Jerusha knew not what was best. The 
doctor was equally at fault, for doctors are only 
human, and cannot look into the mainsprings, either 
of body or mind. The only person who seemed to 
understand and benefit Janey was Mrs. Firman; but 
Jerusha was too proud to truckle to that lady, and did 
not care to send for her, much as she wished she would 
come of her own accord, While she was in this doubt 
and anxiety, she was told that Captain Bowles wished 
to see her. As he was the general purveyor of news, 
she thought he might have something important to 
communicate, and went to him. His business was 
soon told. He had come to offer anything he had— 
himself, his purse, or his house—for the use of his 
favourite Rushy. 

at least that 
I’m aware of at present,” he said. “ Miss Martha 
won't have me, and what’s the use of a store of 





“T have no one belonging to me 


cash when one has enough besides for one’s daily 


needs ? You won't be above using it, my dear?” 
“Not if I want it, Captain Bowles,” replied Je- 


“There ’s Mrs. Mark Gay,” he began, puffing with 
his haste, “all beside herself, and nobody can calm 
her. Our Rushy says you always soothe her, and to 
be sure, ma’am you’re silent enough for anything— 
a wonderful woman for that, I must say, for gene- 
rally your sex beat us at the conversational game, 
and——” 

“Poor child, I will go to her,’ 


> 


interrupted Mrs, 


| Firman, and instantly left the room to put her walk- 


ing things on. 

“Tf only she would say what Bowles’ she knew!” 
ejaculated the captain. “She reminds me, and yet 
she doesn’t. I heard that the man she ran off with 
was a Colonel Peeke. I wish I could forget ’em all, 
but I can’t, though ’tis half a century ago. Where 


| on earth is Miss Martha?” 


It would have distressed him to know that Miss 
Martha was keeping out of his way—yet such was 
the case. However, he was consoled by the re- 
appearance of Mrs. Firman, with whom he returned 


' to the mill, chuckling at his management. He talked 


incessantly, but elicited few replies. At last, as they 
approached the mill, he put a question that startled 
her. 

“Did any of the Bowles’ family that you knew 
chance to live near a village called Nolton-cum- 
Berry, ma’am ? ” 

‘* Your reason for asking, sir?” she answered, re- 
covering herself from an evident surprise. 

“If you wasn’t so close I should be happy to tell 
you. Did you chance to be acquainted with a Colonel 
Peeke that had a place in those parts?” 

The captain had hit the right nail now. Mrs. Fir- 
man’s face betrayed alarm as well as surprise. 

“J—I—may have heard the name. But why do 
you press these inquiries upon me, a stranger to 
you? Why annoy me with these questions?” she 
said, with much agitation. 

“ Because I should be glad to know if any mem- 
bers of that family are still living,” he replied, his 
face darkening. 

He saw that she almost staggered through the 


gate and garden, until she reached the porch, where 
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she sank down on one of the seats. He opened the 
as noiselessly as he could, and went into the | 
d to follow, 


to mount the staircase, 


door 
hall, 


trembled too much 


whither she was compell as she 


towards 
which she wished to walk. 
“« Was 


asked, with a quiet, strange severity, 


wles?” he 


unlike his usual 


your maiden name Mary Bo 
manner. s 
“ Why, 
*“ Because if it was I 
fixing his eyes 


ask 2?” she stammered. 
brother 
upon 
} 


why, do you 


am your John!” 


he replied, sternly 
speaking low, 
“‘ My brother John!” she repeated, after a p 


BS 


ause, 
* He 


ahaa 


her whole body quivering with nervous terror. 
has been dead years and years; he was 
when I—-when I was quite a young woman.” 

‘“No, he was not. He was reported drowned, but 
was picked up by an American vessel. But when he 
returned to his home he found that it was deserted. 
killed, it 
was said, by the loss of their only daughter, the 
beautiful but 

*“ Hush! for pity’s sake say no more!” cried Mrs. 





He was told that his parents were dead— 





Firman, covering her face with her hands, and 
bursting into a fit of sobbing so hysterical that she | 
| 


frightened the captain. 
“Don’t, pray don’t, or you will be heard!”’ he said, | 
trembling himself, as if struck by a sudden palsy. 
“Tf you are my sister Mary, say so, and let us at 
least look the dread past in the face.” | 
When they came to the house he said to Jerusha, 
“A strange discovery has been made between us. | 
The sooner it is made public the better. 
that we are brother and sister! ” 
Jerusha was indeed surprised! 


Ve find 


She came forward 
with wondering congratulations on her lips, which | 
were stayed at the sound of Mrs. 
pressed sobs, and at sight of the 
usually stern face, and Mr 


Firman’s sup- | 
captain’s une | 
s. Firman’s terrified eyes. | 
Still she held out her hands to her fast friend, and | 
said, “Oh, I am so glad!” Then she looked from | 
one to the other, as if asking an explanation. | 

“ Brother sister!” 
phatically. 
village, just as you and 
went to sea 


and repeated the captain, em- | 
“Born of the same parents, in the same | 
Mark were. But, you see, I} 

too-—and was said to be 
When I came back, after 
found my parents dead, and my sister—well, Mary 
you were far away, you know, believing me dead, | 
and I could not find you. 





drowned. some years, I 


I have been tossing about | 
the world ever since, without kith or kin, and now, 

thanks to your good friends, Rushy, I discover that | 
I have a 





a widowed sister, and a nephew, who—who | 
is as fine a fellow as there is in all England!” 
Captain Bowles’s faltered, and Jerusha’s 


tender heart and quick feelings responded to it. 


voice 


“ Oh, how happy you will be now!” she exclaimed. 
“Dear Captain Bowles, I am so thankful, and every- 


one else will be glad!” ' 


| as placid under 


her, and |a 


| . 
subsequent period. 


| ments on what should have been 


| life’s 


| 
| home 


She looked at Mrs. 
words to her also, but that 


Firman, longing to say some 
kind leaning her 
head on her 


silently gazing into the fire, 


lady was 
the m: 


oly > 3f 
untelpiece, as if 


arm against 
and 
arkable 


“Fas” d 


} ? 
these rem 


she had heretofore beer 








‘* she was on her knees when I came in.” 

“ Will you not say a word to our Rushy r 
Mary? She is hankering to wish you joy,” said 
captain, with the same harsh ring in his voice. It 


ll seemed very yale to Jerusha, 
« Thank said Mrs. 
nounting with some 


you,” Firman ait last, sur- 


incredible effort her emotion, 





and facing the excited girl, who felt, apparently, 
more joy than did either brother or sister. “ ‘ 
| you.” 


She held out a listless hand, which Jerusha seized 





and kissed fervently, wishing the next moment that 
had not ventured to touch so limp and colda 
She little knew the f 


within the seeming iceberg before her; 


she 
member. that was burning 
neither did 


the hot-headed, outspoken captain, who led difficulty 


fire 


*his temper. Still her tears and broken 


for 


in restraining 


voice made him long a more genuine recou- 
ciliation, though he had not sufficient power over 
himself to bring it about. But Jerusha perceived 
intuitively that it was not all happiness between 
them, though neither she nor any one else ever knew 
their previous history, for neither the captain nor 
Mrs. Firman made any further disclosures at any 
In spite of Mrs. Firman’s 
apparent dislike of herself, Jerusha felt impelled to 
something that should express her own senti- 


, 
Sa 
J 


so blessed a re- 


| union. 


to st 


“Tt is just as if Mark 
father was dead, and Janey and I alone in the world. 


were ay 


away until 


| Oh, God forbid that we should be so long separated !” 


he thought brought the ready tears to her bright 
eyes, 
vards. 


and she clasped her hands and glanced up- 
The brother and sister looked from her to 
one She and the 


trouble he had brought upon them in her great 


another. forgot Mark’s faults 





sisterly love. They, made callous by y and ab- 


years 
could remember only the one ‘blot on their 
escutcheon. 
moved b 
He 


occupied from their entrance 


sence, 


The rough old captain's heart 


was suddenly 
to him. 


came 
had 


his 


Yy a comparison that 
the chair he 


into the house, put 


rose from 

arm round his sister, and kissed her. 

child when we 
We 

life 


1 


all our past sins! 


“Mary! sister! you were but a 


parted, and the prettiest I ever saw. old 
We 
May God forgive us 

Mrs. 
she covered her 
Jerusha stole out of the room, and left them to com- 


are 


people now. will begin a together. 


new 


3 
and 


Firman’s assumed composure gave way, 
face with ker hands, and sobbed. 


plete a reconciliation so marvellously began. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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“Guide MWe, O thow Great Iehobah!” 
GrorGr Garrett, Mus. D., 


Organist to the University, and of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS 


gga to be read—Joshua iii., iv. (parts of). 

: NTRODUCTION. The spies have escaped 
from king of Jericho, and returned safe. 
Who helped them? Meanwhile, people 
of Jericho, in great alarm (ii, 24), can see 
from walls iong line of tents of Israelites 
—countless banners, &c. How near the 
enemy is getting! 
them and Jericho? Surely the Jordan will stop 
them! They can never cross such a swollen stream 
(iii. 15) in safety; or, they can surely stop them on 
the other side. But what do they see Israelites 
doing? (iii. 1). Moving right down to the water’s 
side. What can it be for? 

I, THe Commanp. (Read iii. 1—4). Picture the 
camp of the Israelites, All is bustle and excitement. 
Tents being taken down, luggage packed, mules, &c., 
laden. Women cooking provisions, children running 
about, Joshua quietly issuing orders to the officers 
of the people. Now the officers go round the host. 
What are they saying ? (ver. 2). Where was the ark 
usually? Why in the centre? The Lord God still 
in their midst. But to-day the ark must lead. Who 
were to bear it? See now the priests and Levites 
fetching the ark from its resting-place; saying 
the appointed words (Num, x. 35). The tribes all in 
order prepared to follow. Who were to head the 
procession? Because these two tribes and a half 
had chosen to stay on other side of Jordan (iv. 12). 
How much space was to be allowed between the ark 
and the head of the procession? Two thousand 
cubits; about half a mile. Why this space? All 
would see clearly where they were going, for was 
a new road. 

II. Toe PREPARATION. (Read 5—13). (1) The 
people. A very solemn work was before them. God 
would do a great miracle; they would see it. 
Would be a sign from God of His power and help. 
What are they to do by way of preparation? Must 
sanctify or dedicate themselves afresh by prayer, &c., 
because seeing God’s wonders is drawing near to 
God. (2) The priests. They are to go forward. 
How far? (ver. 13). March straight forward to the 
water’s brink; and what would the waters do? 
What a test of their faith ; but where ark of God is 
must be safe. (3) Joshua. This a great day for 
him ; his first public day before the people. They 
knew about him; but had had no opportunity before 
of seeing him as leader. Who would be with him? 
What would He do to him? Would make him great 
in the eyes of all. 

Ill. Tue Passage. (Read 14—17). Try and picture 
the scene. Order given to march. Priests with ark 
lead on—right up to the water’s brink—their soles 
actually touch it—but, what a wonderful sight—the 
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SCHOOL AND HOME. 


No. 22. CROSSING THE JORDAN. 


A moment before was flowing down 
swift and broad. Now it stops as if held back by a 
barrier! Whose arm was it? Slowly the priests 
move on to the stream, and there stop. Now the 
Israelites advance. Fine, tall, stalwart men of Reuben, 
the first-born (Gen. xlix. 3), then Gad, Manasseh, 
and the other tribes in order. Armed men, tender 
women, little children, flocks and herds—all pass over. 
Are they afraid? No; because ark of God is there 
—they remember the tale of God’s power at the Red 
Sea ; and they see it for themselves now. God made 
the waters, and now holds them (Isa. xl. 12). 

IV. THe Memorrant. (Read iv. 1—10). All now 
safe acress; people had moved quickly over (ver. 10); 
but would like to keep a memorial of this great day. 
What are they todo? Why twelve men appointed ? 
Now choose a man from each tribe, probably by 
lot. The twelve men go back into the river. Where 
do they go to? Take up tvelve large stones—the 
priests meanwhile standing still and looking on—now 
each man with his stone on his shoulder returns to 
Gilgal.. What is done with them? and for whose 
benefit is this memorial made? These wonders must 
be told to their children, that they too may fear the 
Lord. 

V. ReTurRN or Prigsts. (Read iv, 15—18). 
all done: people safe, memorial built, now the 
priests may leave. Has been a long exciting day; 
will be thankful for rest. With what joy will even- 
ing sacrifice be offered. All safe at last actually in 
the promised land. How tired and thankful Joshua 
must be. 

VI. THe Lessons. 


water stops! 


At last 


We, too, like Israelites, have 
dangers and enemies to meet. What shall we do? 
(1) Follow God’s guidance. This needed every day. 
In school, at home, choice of friends, choice of 
business, &c., want guidance. This always promised 
(Ps. xxv. 5, and many others). Sometimes way may 
seem dangerous—may shrink from it as Christ did; 
but remember His prayer, “ Not my will, but Thine 
be done.” (2) God’s presence our support. Israelites 
no fear while ark was there. God’s presence no less 
with us (Matt. xxviii. 21). To be found in His house, 
in His feast, in all the means of grace. Then need 
not be afraid—even in hour of death God will be 
with us (Ps. xxiii. 4). 


Questions to be answered. 


1. What preparation were the peopie to make, and 
why ? 
. What special honour was put on Joshua? 
. Describe the passage of the Jordan. 
- What memorial was erected, and why ? 
. Who were the last to leave the river ? 
. What lessons may we learn ? 
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DOTTY: THE STORY OF A LITTLE LIFE. 


oy CHAPTER IX. 
ORE than an hour afterwards Beauclerce 
came very softly down the broad stone 
staircase, which wound round and round 
a sort of tower at the back of the 
house. When they got in she had gone 
hy? up alone to Mrs, Ayrton, while Mr. 
AW Forbes waited below. He was pacing up and 
“= down the dimly-lighted corridor which went 
from end to end of the hotel, waiting anxiously and 
yet peacefully. “No good thing will He withhold 
from them that walk uprightly.” He knew so little 
comparatively of Beauclerc’s circumstances that he 
had no certainty but that some unknown barrier 
might lie between them, for the present at least, 
But he had her heart, her undivided heart, that he 
knew, and there was far more of thankfulness than 
anything else in his own. 

He was at her side in a moment. She had been 
crying, but a beautiful light was on her face as she 
held out her hands. Then, as they silently went up 
the shallow stairs, she drew close to him beside one of 





the narrow windows, where the moon was shining in 
through the trembling vine-leaves, and he bent down 
to hear the whispered words—“ We have dear grand- 
father’s blessing.” 

“Yes; I think we have.” 

«Ah, but more than you mean, There was part of 
that last letter of his which Mrs. Ayrton didn’t show 
me. It was about you.” 

“About me! Why, did he see it then?” 

“No, not exactly; but you shall see what he says. 
Only I wanted to tell you myself first that it is what 
he would have liked.” 

And then she turned full to him, and laid her little 
hands upon the tall shoulder. “ Ninian, my cup 
runneth over.” 


“Have I been too hasty?” said Mr. Forbes, as 
he met Mrs. Ayrton’s warm grasp. “I feel like a 
culprit.” 

“She is very young.” 

“Tknow it. But I would wait if it were best for 
her.” 

‘Then his eye fell upon the open letter. 

* You’ll like to see this. Clare has told you? Yes, 
read it all, The passage begins at the top of the 
page.” 

Ninian took the thin sheet, and read— 


You may perhaps recollect our mention of a Mr. Forbes, 
whom we met in the Engadine, a nephew of old Charles Forbes, 
of Dene. He has turned up again here, now, I am glad to say, 
ahappy Christian. Perhaps you will accuse me of an old man’s 
fancies, but I sometimes think that the nearness of the ever- 
lasting spring brings back to us enough of our youth to make 
us understand, as we did not in middle life, what the young ones 
areabont, A pleasant thought came to me this evening about 





this fine young fellow and our little Beauclerc. I can only say 
that, if it were God’s will that it should be so, 1 know no man 
in all the world in whose keeping I could more gladly leave her, 
Her desolate state when I am gone is not seldom a more anxioug 
care to me than I fear it should be. I should be thankful to be 
spared to see her comfortably settled. 

“Dear grandfather!” said Clare, softly, over his 
shoulder, as he folded the fetter. 

“Yes, it is like his blessing upon us, Beauclerc, 
I too can say, ‘ My cup runneth over.’ ” 

And thus those two became one. 


CHAPTER X. 

Dorry’s was a very happy little life, sheltered by that 
gentle young mother and that tenderest father. She 
could hardly have known what even childish sorrow 
meant, though already she was beginning to learn 
the lessons which even a baby-heart can receive, 
That most precious treasure of their life was held 
by both father and mother as a solemn charge —lent 
to them of the Lord. 

“Do we love her too much, Ninian?” said the 
young wife, wistfully, as they stood together when 
their guests had left them alone at night. He had 
found her—as each often found the other—kneeling 
beside the little bed when he came up-stairs, and 
there were tears on the face which she lifted up to 
his as they went away together. 

“T don’t think so. God gave her to us to love.” 

“ He gave us the love too.” 

“Yes, Why should we love her more than some 
parents do unless it were given to us? No, I’m 
sure it’s a heathenish thought of our Father to speak 
as though He would have us love our dear ones less. 
We don’t need to love them less—only to love Him 
most.” 

** And that we do,” said Clare, softly. 

“Wedo. Thank God, we do! ‘Whom have I in 
heaven but Thee, and there is none upon earth that 
I desire beside Thee.’ ” 

The words burst out of a full heart, and though 
he held his wife in his arms, even she was forgotten 
for the moment—only half forgotten, though. He 
knew that the words which went straight up from 
himself to an unseen but present Lord, went up 
from her heart too, Their souls were so essentially 
one, that even in that close intercourse of spirit with 
spirit which we call prayer, there were times when 
the presence of the third made no discord, only a 
fuller harmony. 

He looked down at her presently, with a look that 
only such could give, and then kissed her, and bade 
her go to rest. She was looking pale. But she did 
not move for a little while. 

“It has been with me all the evening, Ninian, 
what she was saying before dinner about the Good 
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Shepherd having no time to wait for His shoes. It 
was so lovely.” 

“Yes, because so true. 
knows that I do!” 
He broke off. 
more he could never forget how he had wandered. 

She put her hand up to his face. 

“ Ninian, sometimes I think there is 
ness left about the past.” 

“T think not. Dear, it isn’t bitterness; I do be- 
lieve that’s all gone at last. 


Ah, Clare, if any one 


Even after these four years and 


eee 
little bitter- 


But I can never forget. 
I feel like Hezekiah, ‘I shall go softly all my years;’ 
and yet you know he said, too, ‘Thou hast cast all 
my sins behind Thy back.’ I do not doubt that, but 
I can never forget.” 

“T have thought sometimes, when you have felt as 
I felt for a little to-night about Dotty, that 
feared that God would take her from us because of 
what you had been.” 


you have 


d 


She looked up at him a little 
met hers with a smile. 

“ My little wife, there ’s not much that I can hide 
from you. You never told me so before.” 

“No, but I felt it. But I knew that God could 
best cure such hurts as that; soI only waited and 
prayed. But, Ninian, I don’t think you feel so now.” 

“No, thank God, I don’t. I have seen it clearly 
lately. There is no wrath left. There was none all 
those first months after she was born, when I had 
that fear, but the tempter tempted me. 
wicked doubt, but it is gone now. I have confidence 
towards God; I know that precious blood has washed 
out every remembrance of my sin. I can trust her, 
and you, and all, utterly to His care. If He took her 
it would not be anger, only a fresh manifestation of 
His eternal love. Beauclerc, you feel it too?” 

“T do. Do you remember those two lines I showed 
you the other day? I have been saying them almost 
ever since.” 

“Say them now; I can’t quite recollect them.” 


***T could from all things parted be, 
But never, never, Lord, from Thee.’”’ 


They were trembling lips that said them, but a 
brave trusting heart. 

“So could I, thank God! thank God! 
darling, go to bed.” 


anxiously. His eyes 


It was a 


Now, 


“Oh, mother, mother, I is so tired!” 

Dotty lay in a little heap in her mother’s lap. The 
small hands were parched and hot, the eyes heavy, the 
soft hair tangled with her restless motions. 

“My Dotty, let mother put you on the sofa. 
will be cooler there.” 

** No, no.’’ 

Then she 
nurse came in. 


It 


sank off into drowsiness, 


‘* How does she seem now, ma’am ? ” 


*T don’t think she’s so well, nurse. It seems to 


me different to those little feverish attacks she has 


Presently | 





had before. I think I skall write to Dr. Dudley. 
If Mr. Forbes were not away I should not be so 
anxious.” 

“T’ve not thought her quite herself these few 
days, ma’am.” 





“Nor have I, but I hoped what we gave her this 
morning would have set her right. I think I shall 
write ; let one of the grooms take the note at once.” 

Fever! Who does not know the terrible word? 
Where had it come from? How had it been that, 
out of that whole household, all others had been 
passed by, and only that little guarded child had 
been stricken? But so it was. 

The groom who met Mr. Forbes at the station, 
when he came hurriedly in answer to his wife’s tele- 
gram, brought with hima note. <A sad little smile 
passed over his face as he read it, and put it in his 
pocket. Once at home, he went straight to the nur- 
It was at the further end of the house from 
that at which he had entered, and his step was the 


sery. 


first notice Beauclere had of his coming. She sprang 
to her feet, and met him in the passage. 

“Don’t come near me. Don’t touch me, darling. 
Didn’t James give you my note?” 

* Yes.” 

“ Dearest, don’t come in here. The rest of the 
house is quite safe, at least I hope it is. Only 
nurse and I are here. We keep every one else away. 
Oh, Ninian, don’t come. Think, if you were to take 
the fever! ” 

“ You know I may give it to you,’ 


> 


she said pre- 
sently, when she was allowed to speak—when she 
could speak for thankfulness and rest. 

“Yes, I know that. But there is no more danger 
to me than to you, and if there were . Darling, 
you mustn’t take away from me my share in our 
child.” 

And Clare never again tried to keep her husband 
away. 

They kept their watch together beside their little 
one, each the dearest earthly help of each other, each 
learning in those sad days, as never before, how 
precious a gift God had given in the other. 

*‘T would not have missed this for all its grief,” 
said Beauclere, when she lifted her head from the 
sofa one early dawn, and saw the strong powerful 
man carrying the little restless form up and down 
the long nursery. The tiny hot hands were round 
his neck, and the weary head nestled upon his 
shoulder. He would carry her thus by the hour when 
the intolerable restlessness would not let them keep 
her in bed. All through the feverish wanderings, 
which nearly broke her mother’s heart, the little 
mind seemed to dwell more than anywhere else upon 
the last story which had filled it before her illness. 





“There was a poor litty lamb, mother,” she said 
“The poor litty lamb. Oh, why did he let 
* And the frightened sobs and in- 


rigt 


row. 
the lion come ? 


coherent mutterings came back again, 
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The fever ran high, day by day burning away the 
little fresh life. Would her strength hold out? Hour 
after hour the patient hearts watched beside her, 
learning obedience by the things which they suffered, 
yet crying with an intensity of longing, ‘Our 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from us!” 

“‘T think He will spare her,” said the mother one 
day, when the fever had nearly runits course. ‘‘ Ninian, 
I can’t but believe He will.” 

Her husband looked down at her. “* You have 
been Hopeful ever since I knew you.’ ” 

She smiled at the quotation. They were standing 
together by an open window in the outer room, 
drinking in the sweet spring air and sunshine. She 
leaned silently against him for a little while, both 
looking at the glistening clouds that were slowly 
floating eastwards. They seemed to look past them 
into the heaven that lay beyond. ‘They spoke not, 
but their thought was one.” 

“Our Dotty is in tender hands,” he said, presently. 
“We would not take her into our own, Clare?” 

“Oh no. 

** € T could from all things parted be, 
But never, never, Lord, from thee.’ 

She turned closer to him, with a gush of tears, the 
first tears since their child had been stricken. Until 
to-day neither kad referred to that talk only so short 
a time before her illness. 

And thus they waited, and the fever ran its course. 
Again and again the whole story of the little lamb 


would be enacted—the pleasures of the grassy field, | 


the struggles to escape, the terrors of the stormy 


night, and the prowling lion; but never the coming | 
of the Good Shepherd. The fear had always ended | 


in incoherence before the relief came. 

Thus it was when the fever had at last burnt 
itself out, and the little exhausted frame lay still, 
and almost lifeless on the bed, that as her mother 
tried again and again to put the nourishment be- 
tween her teeth, there was only one answer—* Don’t, 
the Shepherd ’s coming !” 

“Oh, Ninian, how can I bear it?” she said, 
piteously, at last, as one after another tried, but 
tried in vain, to stay the sinking life. 


‘It’s no good,” said the doctor, at length; “we can | 


do no more. Let her go quietly; it’s only tormenting 
the poor little thing. No; there will be no struggle, 
she’s too weak for that.” 

And so they sat beside her, watching through the 





“THE QUIVER” 


long minutes drawn out into hours of suspense; the 
gently-ebbing breath carrying with it the little stream 
of life out into the vast eternity. 

At last there was a slight motion, and as though 
the soul was even then taking flight, the blue eyes 
opened with a smile, and the long-waited-for words 
came from the little quivering lips. 

** Mother, look! the Good Shepherd’s come!” 

There was a little flutter of the hands, and then 
she turned her head on one side, and dropped peace- 
fully into the sleep of death. 

Ah, childless, broken hearts! But they had a 


Comforter. 
THE END. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


245. What does St. John tell us was the design of 
the Evangelists in giving us proofs of our blessed 
Lord’s appearance after His resurrection ? 

246. In the book of Genesis we are told man was 
formed from the dust of the earth. Quote two 
passages in Old Testament where this is referred to. 

247. In Isaiah vii. we have an account of a vision 
seen by the prophet. Quote a passage in the New 
Testament which refers to this. 

248. What passage in the Psalms indicates the 
great power which Joseph exercised in Egypt ? 





249. Quote some words of the Jews which show 
that they looked upon suicide as naturally shutting 
up heaven to the offender. 

250. The wise man in the proverb says, ‘‘ Hatred 
stirreth up strife, but love covereth ail sin.” What 
| apostle assigns to love the same great power ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 736. 
236. When our Lord cast out the devil from a 
; dumb man the man was afterwards able to speak 
| (Matt, ix. 32, 33). 
| 2387. The law of blasphemy against God, for which 
the punishment was death by stoning (Lev. xxiv. 16). 

238. “The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord 
searching all the inward parts ” (Prov. xx. 27). 

239. From the prophet Ezekiel, who speaks of the 
Philistines as having, “ Dealt by revenge, and taken 
| vengeance with a despiteful heart, te destroy (Israel) 
| for the old hatred,” for which hatred Philistia was 


“utterly destroyed (Ezek. xxv. 15—17). 


HAMMOCKS FUND. 


Since the publication of our Balance Sheet, various sums, amounting to £43 48. 1d., have been 
received, and handed to the Treasurer of the “CHICHESTER” TRAINING SHIP. 
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THE FELLING OF THE TREES. 


Ow 
ns the groves, where birds are singing, Chant sad dirges for the dying, 
Loud the woodman’s axe is ringing, And the breezes low replying 
And the trees are falling, falling, Seem to whisper all around: 
Like dead monarchs to the ground; “Tis the common fate they ’re meeting, 
And the tree-tops, softly sighing, Soon or late will come the greeting 
625 
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Of the woodman unto all! 
Some with gaunt arms grim and olden; 
Some with proud boughs ivy-folden ; 
Some with young-year leafage golden, 
Straight and tall! 
Some with props and stays upholden, 
Lest they fall!” 


In the world to which we ’re clinging 
Don’t we hear the axe too ringing, 
While the sons of toil are falling 

In whole forests to the ground ? 
And the souls of men are sighing, 





Murm’ring dirges for the dying, 
While all brave hearts are replying, 
Looking past the grassy mound: 
«Tis the common lot we ’re meeting, 
Soon or late must come the greeting 
Of the Woodman Death to all! 
Some whom Time has passed  o’er 
lightly ! 
Some whose chubby hands clasp nightly! 
Some whose sad eyes light up brightly 
At the call! 
Some whose sparse locks glimmer whitely ! 
All must fall!’? G. WEaTHERLy, 








THEIR SUMMER DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,’ “THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ ACROSS THE 
PLAIN,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIII._IN THE BOTANICAL 
GARDENS, 


K\ RANK PARSONS was walking up and 
down by the gates of the Botanical 
Gardens, waiting for Marie. He had 
been amused to a certain extent by the 
scene on the previous afternoon, but 
otherwise it had affected him but 
little. It was odd how seldom he really felt 
strongly about anything; perhaps he never 
had done so, and emotion of any kind with bim was 
generally a mere reflection of emotion in others, or 
caused by the recollection of it. He knew perfectly 
that if he married Marie he could not introduce her 
people into his world; he knew, instinctively, that he 
should have, perhaps, always to keep an eye on Marie 
herself, to see she acquitted herself to.his satis- 
faction. His own people wished him to marry Julia 
Ridge, and if he married Marie they might altogether 
turn against him, and his father might stop the 
allowance which was at present his chief source of 
income; but, never having really known the want of 
money, he saw nothing very appalling in the idea. 
With regard to his own feeling in the matter, or what 
he meant to do, he knew as little as any outsider. 
His own life merely seemed to him a play in which 
he was at the same time the chief actor and spectator, 
an interesting and amusing play, in which he often 
displaycd a vast amount of feeling, which, from the 






actor point of view, he knew simulated, but from | 


the spectator point he took to be real. Of Marie he 
had more understanding than she imagined. Hedid 
not always believe in her, and seldom felt sure of 


her. He had known, even before yesterday, much 
more about her than she imagined, at least he had | 


feli certain of things which he had since verified. 
Whether he was in love with her was often a puzzle 
to himself. He certainly admired her more than any 


woman he had ever met, and he had great faith in | 
his power of moulding her according to his own ideas, 


or rather perhaps he knew that she would be quick 
and clever enough soon to adapt herself to altered 


| conditions of life, and felt that he should like to see 


the change, and give himself the credit of having 
effected it. And, certainly, the one picture which he 
remembered and thought of with tenderness, was 
Marie’s face at Margate as she walked by his side 
along the line of poppies, with the hazy sea beyond. 
Then, too, Marie had formed the romance, or what 
he chose to consider the romance, of his life, and had 
been a dream which he set himself to dream, and 
from which he did not choose to wake himself. She 
was very beautiful, there was no doubt of that, he 
thought, as he saw her approach him that morning, 
with the winter sunshine lighting up the gold that 
was in her hair. 

“ Well, Marie, so you are really punctual ; this is 
something unusual,” he said, grandly. She was very 
grave and pale that morning, and made no answer, 
only put her hand through his arm, and went on to 
the entrance with him, where Frank pulled out an 
order of admittance, and they entered the gardens. 
They had them almost to themselves, for it was the 





| time of year and time of day when they are most 
' deserted. They turned to the right, and so reached 
the lake, over which the leafless trees were mourn- 
fully drooping, and sat down on one of the seats at 
its edge. “It’s not a cheerful prospect, Marie,” he 
said, superciliously, as usual. 

“No,” she said. “It is a very sad one; but 
there is no summer now.” There was something in 
her voice rather than her words that made him turn 
and look at her. 

** Why, Marie, what is the matter ? ” he asked; “ you 
seem quite miserable. Are you thinking of your 
Westbrook friend? Pray, who was he?” 

“Charles Freeman.” 

** And who is Charles Freeman ?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

«And yet he has been breaking his heart for you 
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for years! How long ago is it since you were at 
Westbrook, Marie? You never told me anything 
about it.” He was talking in his grandest and most 
supercilious manner, and Marie, who could never see 
through it, felt her eyes fill with tears. He evidently 
hated and despised her; well, perhaps it was a good 
thing, she thought; it gave her courage to say what 
in the half-sleepless night she had passed she had 
determined she would say. “ Did you jilt him badly, 
Marie?” he went on. “I thought you told me you 
had never had any other lover.” He only said the 
words haphazard. 

“T know I did! I know I did!” and she broke 
down and sobbed, while he, startled and surprised, 
could only look at her and listen. ‘ You said you 
couldn’t love a girl who had been engaged before, 
and so I said nothing about it.’ 

** And you were really engaged to him once?” he 
said, turning round, and looking at her in astonish- 
ment. 

* Yes, Frank, I was,” she answered. “ And I jilted 
him shamefully; but I have suffered for it since, I 
have indeed; and now you know the truth!” 

** Did you love him, Marie?” he asked, still look- 
ing at her in surprise, and for once feeling really 
natural, and altogether fc.getting his imaginary 
audience. 

“No,” she said, “I never did. I am telling you 
the truth now, Frank,” she added, for a look of doubt 
seemed to be on his face. “I was very young at the 
time, and liked the idea of being married before any 
of the girls I knew; and when I had accepted him I 
was very unhappy, and I jilted him, and he never 
knew why, for I did not like to tell him, and he never 
knew the reason till yesterday.” He made no answer, 
only stared at her, as with a sort of desperation. She 
continued—“ And, Frank, I want to set you free 
now.” 

“Going to jilt me, too, are you, Marie? Is it 
because you do not love me either, or because you 
think you would like to take on the other man 
again?” he asked, with quiet scorn that cut her to 
the quick. 

“Tt is neither,” she answered. “It is because 
I have deceived you and you would never trust 
me again, and it is because—because,” she sobbed 
in her bitterness, and hid her face from him, but 
she had made up her mind to what she was going 
to say, and, cost her what it might, she would 
not flinch—“ because it would not do for you to 
marry me. You are grander and all that, and would 
be ashamed of me and of my people, and your 
mother and father would not like me, I know.” He 
looked at her in astonishment, and for the first time 
he felt a feeling of respect for her, and more love, too, 
than he had ever felt before. ‘I have tried to hide 
it from you for a long time, but you saw yesterday 
that we were different from what you had been used 
to, and I know if you married me you would only be 


ashamed of us, and people would look down on me, 
and ” she put her arms over the back of the 
seat in her agony, and leant her head down on them, 
“and so Frank you are free, and—that is all.” 

“ And you do not love me either?” but she could 
not speak for sobbing, and only nodded. ‘‘ You do 
not love me either?” he repeated, and then she 
found words. 

“Oh yes, I do, I do! it isn’t that, Frank, 
darling!” she said, passionately; it is because I 
| deceived you, and you would never love me again. 
| I don’t think you have loved me lately—not as you 
did in the summer. I have felt it for a long time, 
and I could not bear the mortification I suffered 
| yesterday over and over again, as I should have to 
| bear it if I married you.” 

“Ts it that which has made you say all this to me 
to-day ?” 

“ Yes, I thought about it all night. I have not 
been happy lately; I have felt it coming, I think, 
and I felt so mean and horrid when I thought it 
all over, and determined I wouldn’t flinch. I 
should like to be good, I think,” she added, with 
| the yearning for better and greater things which she 
| now and then felt she reverenced and loved, “ and 
| that is all.’ She raised her face for a moment, and 
| when he saw her he understood what trouble and 
| suffering she had gone through in the last few 
| minutes; and then he put his arms around her, 
and drew her to him lovingly. 

“My own little darling,” he said, in a voice that 
was so real and so tender it went to her heart, and 
made her tears come afresh. “I think I understand, 
they have been sins of accident rather than choice. 
You have made me love and trust you so much more. 
When shall we be married, my own?” 

“Oh, never!” she said, drawing away. 
over!” 

“No, it is not, my darling, if you really love me. 
What nonsense, Marie, to go on like this. I respect 
you much more than I did before, and you know I 
love you,” he said. “And if you throw me over I 
shall go straight to the bad, and I want to live to 
work for my Marie, and to make her happy.” Just 
a passing thought of his imaginary audience came 
back as he spoke. “ Now we will settle ail this, and 
I will come and speak to papa to-night.” 

“ Oh no, Frank—no, it cannot be, indeed.” 

“Yes it can, my own Marie, and it shall be,” he 
said; “that is, if you love me. Now look up, and 
tell me if you do.” She raised her head, and looked 
at him—at his blue eyes, and frank open face with 
the sunny smile upon it, and at his tall figure, and 
broad shoulders. 

“ Oh, I do,” she answered. 
with all my heart!” 

« And so do I you, Marie,” he answered, without 
one thought of the audience, and in a voice that 
satisfied her completely. 








“Tt is all 


“T do, indeed, Frank, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—‘ A SWEETHEART’S MORE BOTHER 
THAN HE’S WORTH.” 
Wiru a long sigh of thankfulness Marie reached her 
home. She had suffered more mental anguish since 
her interview with Charles Freeman the previous 
night than she had suffered in all her life before. For 
the first time she had really seen her own character 
in its true light, and the better self, which we all 
possess, made her resolve to put away all false feel- 
ing for once, and speak as she had spoken to Frank 
Parsons. She had felt, too, that she could not go on as 
she had been going on for the past few months, that 
sooner or later he must know everything about her, 
and that she would rather give him up a thousand 
times than be looked down upon by him and his 
friends all her life long. And beneath all Marie’s 
faults there always had been a longing for what was 
right, an unacknowledged yearning she had never 
chosen to satisfy, and in the long lonely hours of 
shame and self-reproach she passed after Charles 
Freeman left, she determined, cost what it would, to 
give up Frank, and to tell him the reason, and to 
find happiness in truth and unselfishness in future. 
An easy thing to resolve, but a more difficult one to 
accomplish, still Marie had set out on the road, and, 
as the morning showed, had made a long step in the 
right direction. It was Charles Freeman’s love that 
had touched her so keenly. He had given the best 
years of his life up to her, and he would never have 
been ashamed of her family, there would have been nv 
trembling for Marie when he talked with her mother, 
or dread of what Fred would say next, and in all 
this petty fear of her family there was, as Marie saw 
in her long self-examination, something mean and 
contemptible. Why should she be ashamed of the 
parents who had always been fond of her, and kind 
above all things ?—of her father, who was proud of 
ker, and her mother, who had sat up early and late 
making finery for her, and whose great ambition it 
was to see her marry better than all her feminine ac- 
quaintances might marry?. Even Fred had always 
been kind to her, and had often bought her flowers 
and imitation jewellery to set her off, and all this 
kindness she had repaid by scanty love and a feeling 
of shame in their relationship to her. But it should 
end, she thought, and she deserved to suffer, and she 
would give up Frank, for she felt she could not go 
on living a life of petty mortifications, and, moreover, 
she felt that he did not love her as she did him, or 
as Charles Freeman had loved her, and that it would 
be better a thousand times for him to go and for her 
to suffer. Andso, when the morning came, though her 
courage flagged, her resolution did not, and how she 
acted we have seen. For her reward she felt that she 
had gained rather than lost her lover’s respect now 
that he knew the worst of her, that if he had ever 
loved her it had been that morning, and there had 
been a ring in his words that it made her heart beat 
to remember. Yet she was not satisfied, for she felt 


! 





sure of the difficulties his family would raise. “I 
wish I could see Elizabeth,” she thought; “I am 
sure I should like her.” ‘There had been something 
in Blizabeth’s sad little face that had haunted her 
strangely. 

“Mamma,” she said when she got home, “he is 
coming to see papa this evening.” 

“There, Marie, I told you so! I knew I should 
manage it if I saw him. Now you had better let 
me stay in the room with your father, and put in my 
word.” But Marie explained that she was sure 
Frank would not like that; it would make him feel 
so awkward. 

Mr. May stormed, of course, when he was informed 
of the interview awaiting him. He didn’t want 
Mary to marry, and, if she did, why couldn’t she 
have Charles Freeman, a decent young fellow, with 
a good business at his back. Well, he should see, 
and if Frank Parsons hadn’t got enough to keep her, 
and didn’t speak up like a man, he should send him 
about his business. 

“ But I don’t care a bit about money, papa,” Marie 
said, ‘and I should never marry Charles Freeman.” 

* You ought to be ashamed of yourself for behaving 
as you did to him.” - 

“T know that; but I did not care for him, and ] 
do for Frank Parsons. You will do your best for 
me, will you not, papa?” and she put her arms 
round him, and caressed him, and won him over 
ccrapletely. 

“IT shall see, miss. Of course, if he’s a decent 
young fellow, ready and able to put his share towards 
a good home,I am not going to stand in the way of 
your smart sweetheart, and if I choose to give a 
helping hand I can. I haven’t worked for years, 
and risen from shop-boy upwards for nothing.” 

Marie winced a little, but resolutely held her 
tongue, and waited with beating heart and trembling 
hands (with which she vainly tried to sew) for her 
lover’s knock. It came at last, and she heard the 
creak of his boots as he was shown up into the 
drawing-room, and, giving her father a kiss, sent him 
up to meet the stranger who, on this his first meet- 
ing with him, was going to ask for the hand of his 
daughter. 

A quarter of an hour, half an hour, three quarters, 
and then Frank was heard descending the stairs. 
Marie put her head out of the dining-room door. 

“Well, Marie,” he said, “your parent refuses to 
receive me into his family. He says my prospects 
will not bear investigation.” He was talking to 
the audience again. 

** And what did you say ?”’ she asked. 

“I said we meant to marry each other, my Marie.” 
He rather enjoyed the opposition than etherwise. 
“And so we do, do we not?” 

“Oh, I hope we shall!” she said, looking up at 
him. 

She never saw through him—to her he was the 
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grandest hero in the world, and ever would be; and 
to marry him, especially now that he knew the very 
worst about her, and loved her still—to marry him 
seemed the greatest sum of earthly happiness. That 
morning in which she had gone out to set him free 
had only made them love each other more, and she 
could not believe in anything else coming between 
them. 

“ We shall, of course,” he said, and passed out of 
the house. 

“ Well, Marie, your fine sweetheart has got nothing 
to keep you on but an allowance from his father, 
who wants him to marry somebody else, so he’d 
probably stop it if he married you,” Mr. May said. 

“ But I don’t want money, I don’t indeed,”’ Marie 
answered, bursting into tears; “ and Frank is very 
clever; he is sure to be rich some day.” 


“ Well he talks of getting his living at book- ' 
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writing ; a nice thing to starve upon I can tell him. 
There, don’t cry, Marie,” he said, soothingly. 

“ But, papa, you don’t understand,” she said, 
“ You must make it all right,” and she put her hands 
on his shoulder entreatingly. 

“ There, there, Marie, don’t cry for the moon,” he 
said, kissing her. “I'll talk it over with your 
mother. You’d much better marry the Manchester 
young fellow, he’s got some backbone, which this 
one hasn't.” 

“No, I never shall marry any one but Frank, 
papa,” she said, in a low tone; “and oh, do, do some- 
thing for me, papa. I have not been a very good 
girl to you, papa, but I will be.” 

“ Well, well, well see. Why couldn’t you be con- 
tent at home, I should like to know? A sweetheart 
is more bother than he’s worth.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


TO WATCHMAKERS. 


An Address, delivered in the Parish Church of Clerkenwell in behalf of the Clock and Watchmakers’ Asylum, New 
Southgate (8th April, 1877). 


BY THE REV. ROBERT MAGUIRE, D.D., 


RECTOR OF ST. OLAVE'S, SOUTHWARK. 


“So teach us to numter our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdcm.”—Psarm xe. 12. 


)ME of the grandest and most practical 
moral lessons of the Bible are those 
that are derived from the fleeting divi- 
sions of time. There are, indeed, very 
few references in the Holy Scriptures 

to any mechanical means of time-keeping. Such, 

if they existed at all, must have been of rude 
formation, involving the merest elements of 
mechanical science. The first allusion we have to 
such is in the reference to the sun-dial of King 

Ahaz (2 Kings xx. 2), and se primitive was 

this as a mechanical construction, that it is sup- 

posed to have been a staircase, or flight of steps, 

80 ingeniously contrived as to mark the lengthen- 

ing or decreasing of the shadows caused by the 

sunlight. Allusion of a similar character may 
possibly have been in the mind of the writer of the 

Book of Ecclesiastes, wher. he says—“Or ever the 

the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be 

broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 

or the wheel broken at the cistern ”’ (Eccles. xii. 6), 

a description which, besides referring to the wind- 

lass machinery of the well of water, might also 

have referred to the ancient Clepsydra, or water- 
clock. 

Failing the modern mechanical contrivances for 
keeping count of time, the writers of the Holy 
Scriptures fall back upon the natural divisions of 
time, that is, those marked out by nature. Thus, 
the “new moon” plays an important part in the 
calendar of the ancient Jews, indicating the lunar 
period, or period of the “ month ;” and one of these 
months was to them the “beginning of months,” 








thus making their “ New Year;” and day by day 
they observed the sunrise and the sunset, and the 
seventh of these returning days was their Sabbath, 
thus constituting the Jewish “week ;” and the 
day and night were further subdivided into their 
respective “hours” and “ watches ;” and thus we 
read of the “ third hour,” and the “sixth hour,” 
of the day, &c.; and of the “ cock-crowing,” and 
other watches of the night. And so, what with 
the rising and the setting of the sun, and the 
periodical return of darkness and light ; and what 
with the waxing and waning moon, and the con- 
scious increase of years and age, and with other 
marks and indications of the passing periods, there 
was a consciousness of the existence of Time, and 
of its continual motion and advance, waiting not 
for any circumstance, or halting at any man’s call. 

And, indeed, so conscious were the ancients of 
the existence of Time and its operations, that the 
most instructive of the teachings of their mytho- 
logy were derived from this source. Out of their 
rude and unscientific observations they contrived 
to hit off some wonderful and telling truths, which 
Nature taught them. Thus, looking out upon the 
distant horizon, and observing how it was that 
heaven and earth met together and kissed each 
other, they fabled out the marriage of the twain 
(Coelus and Terra); and the issue of the wedlock 
was Saturn or Chronos,* the god of Time. 
Chronos was told that he would be overpowered 








* From whence our words ‘‘ Chronology,” ‘ Chronometer,” 
&c., indicating the science or mechanical measuremert of ti ne. 
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by his own sons; and he accordingly took the 
precaution to destroy his children almost as soon 
as they were born. One of these, however, was 
hid by Rhea his mother, and thus saved from the 
effects of his father’s sword; this was Jupiter, 
who afterwards sat upon his father’s throne, and 
was called the king of godsand men. And is not 
this all perfectly true in the actual experience of 
man? ‘Time, all-devouring Time, spares none of 
its offspring. Family after family, age after age, 
generation after generation—all these are born but 
to die. The open mouth of the devouring grave 
swallows up all—*In Adam all die.” But one of 
all Time’s offspring has survived—the king of all, 
the “Lord both of the dead and of the living ;” 
and in Him all shall live again—“ Even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” 

Then, again, the myths of the ancients pictured 
Time as an old man—very old, with furrowed brow 
and channelled cheek; with outspread wings, to 
indicate the rapidity of his march; with the 
admonitory hour-glass in his left hand, showing 
how the sands of time are fast decreasing; with 
the mowing sickle in his right hand, the emblem 
of the ravages of his career; and with the fabled 
forelock upon his brow, to say that you may 
possibly anticipate him, but, once past, you can 
never overtake him. 

* And, lo, the forelock on his brow! 
Hear ye the lesson it doth speak ; 
Once past, what speed can e’er pursue ? 
Or, if pursuing, overtake ? 
Time slowly comes, ’tis quickly past ; 
Anticipate, and hold him fast!” 

So, what with their natural observation of men 
and things, unaided by watches or clocks, it was 
part of their natural religion to “number their 
days,” with, no doubt, the great moral and spiritual 
lesson besides, that “ they apply their hearts unto 
wisdom.” ‘To-day is the precursor of to-morrow, as 
it is the sequel of yesterday ; and these three words 
have ever been in the human vocabulary—Yester- 
day, past and gone for ever; To-day, the present 
moment, the only available season a man can count 
upon; To-morrow, the future, unborn, and, to you 
and me, may never come at all. There is One, 
and only One, who is all three together—* Yester- 
day, to-day, and forever.” He is Time’s conqueror ; 
it is no dead-heat, but the one outwalks, outruns, 
outlives the other. Yea, Time, that has outrun 
and outlived so many, shall himself be beaten at 
the last. 

“ Art is long, but time is fleeting ;” and yet it 
is not so long ago since the dawn of the more 
advanced period of the art of watchmaking. 
Down to the time of the Reformation but little 
had been done in this direction. Some very 
remarkable specimens of clock-making existed ;* 


* So early as the year 1288, in the reign of our Edward Ta 
turret-clock was erected in the tower of Westminster. 








but the principles of the science of watch-making 
werethen unknown. With the dawn of the seven- 
teenth century we come upon the period of watch- 
making; and from that time, for full 250 years 
past, the progress of this science has been slow 
but sure; and to your art, here in this parish of 
Clerkenwell, not only horology, but also astronomy 
and practical commerce, owe much, and almost 
everything of their modern developments. It stands 
to reason that clocks, being of the ruder formation, 
should come first, and that watches, being of the 
more delicate construction, should come later in 
the field of discovery. 

Huygens and Hooke were beginning their career 
just as the celebrated Galileo was ending his, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. It was 
through the joint labours, or rather contemporary 
and independent discoveries, of these two men 
that things were advanced beyond the position in 
which Galileo had left them. It is hard to say which 
of these two, Huygens or Hooke, is to be credited 
with the discovery which ultimately developed the 
clumsy motive power of the weights of the clock 
into the portable and delicate motive power of the 
watch-spring, and, afterwards, of the hair-spring 
or spiral spring of the watch. Hooke’s celebrated 
axiom, “ Ut tensio, sic vis,” seem to identify the 
discovery with his name and labours. “As the 
tension, so the force” was the parent of the motive- 
power of the watch, suggesting the idea of elastic 
force instead of gravitation. And what a grand 
motto for a useful life. As you bend to your 
work, and put forth your strength, you will win! 
The Dark and Light Blue on the waters of the 
Thames would tell you that—striving for the 
mastery. 

Ihave not time here to enter on a detailed his- 
torical narrative of the successive steps and stages 
of watchmaking. I may, however, mention that 
the next two masters of the craft, after Hooke— 
Tompion and Graham—have been honvured with 
a burying-place in Westminster Abbey. Next 
after these, Harrison, of Faulby, near Pontefract, 
occupies the field, as the discoverer of longitude at 
sea, the basis of modern commerce. Then follow 
the names—once famous in this locality, where 
many of my present audience are famous now—of 
Mudge, Le Roy, Earnshaw, and Arnold ; and so 
the list of masters descends to this very day, when 
so many eminent and successful traders and manu- 
facturers carry forward this scientific occupa- 
tion; so that to specify any would be an invidious 
task. 

This leads me on to the purpose that brings us 
together to-day. You must know that among the 
characteristics of this trade is the physical wear 
and tear it involves on the workers. The extreme 
tension of the more delicate organs, of sight and 
touch, of the eye and the fingers, predisposes the 
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workmen to a premature breakdown of those 
powers. So delicate, indeed, is this workmanship, 
as to have raised the cry on the part of some that 
it is woman's work, rather than for men to do it. 
This plea, however, you are aware, has never 
obtained any acceptance in your locality. This 
much, however, is clear, that the wear and tear of 
ordinary work is intensified among you by these 
special causes, and that in too many cases a pre- 
mature disablement is the consequence. To make 
provision, then, for such a premature break-down, 
and, at all events, for the inevitable infirmities of 
age, this asylum has been established at New 
Southgate, with the history of which I have been 
myself identified almost from its commencement. 
Although this benevolent scheme was instituted in 
1853, it was not until 1857 that the first stone of 
the present asylum was laid. The asylum then 
built, and since then greatly enlarged, is now 
justly regarded as the pride of this scientific trade, 





and promises long to serve as a blessed home of | 


refuge for the weather-beaten members of your | 


-honourable craft. 

And those timekeepers of your manufacture are 
in themselves great monitors of time, ticking their 
seconds, chiming their quarters, striking their 
hours, and tolling the death-knell of age after age, 
and of man after man. What accuracy it needs 
to keep true pace with the sun, which is always 
true! to keep true to a standard that doth not 
vary, and that never errs » that “father of lights,” 
of which it may be said, as it is said of Him that 
created it, “ With whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning” (Jas. i.17). It is a march 
with Time itself, step by step, on and on, through 
life to death. 

“* And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 

The pulse may beat fast or slow, may be feeble 
or feverish, but time ticks steadily on, in its un- 
varying, monotonous isochronisms. Life, when 
it is run out, is like a broken watch-spring ; but, 
meanwhile, the momentum of time is held in 
check, and under the restraints of natural law, 
until the end. 

But the sun is the standard of all true time- 
keeping; and how searching and severe is the 
scrutiny ! @ moment wrong, you are out of time, 
and there is an error somewhere. The deviation 
of a few seconds a day lost Harrison his first and 
second venture for the national challenge of 
£20,000 for the discovery of longitude at sea, and 
it was not until he had improved or reconstructed 
his chronometer to an almost imperceptible devia- 
tion, that he won the day. 

Even so are we in the sight of God, the standard 


| they represented, they all 





of all that is true and all that is good. We are by 
our fallen nature out of repair; badly made and 
badly set; badly using our powers, or badly used; 
sometimes wilfully going wrong, or refusing our 
periodical winding up, and sometimes losing 
ground for want of a due maintaining power; and 
sometimes we turn rusty and cranky in our 
relative action, schisms spring up in the body, and 
little or no sympathy or co-operation exists among 
the constituent members. How, then, under these 
circumstances, are we to keep good time, or to 
answer offhand to the call of Tell-truth in the 
heavens ? 

This, then, is our appointed standard of judgment 
and appeal; and whoso faces the Sun of Righteous- 
ness is right / 

**True as the dial tothe sun, 
E’en though it be not shone upon.” 


Circumstances, responsible circumstances, place 
men in different positions, but they may be serving 
God. all the same. In the market-place of the 
city of Lyons I have seen a watchmaker’s shop 
with a row of fifteen or twenty clocks, showing the 
time of day in Lyons, London, Paris, Berlin, 
Calcutta, Sydney, New York, &c. Now, all these 
were wrong, except one, from my point of view; 
but in the positions toward the sun of the places 
were right. God 
measures us, not by our relative standard of each 
other, but by the positive standard of Himself; 
and therefore I once more boldly say that whoso 
faces the Sun of Righteousness is right ! There may 
be different principles of construction, and different 
modes of work and different climates to work in, 
but if integrity be the mainspring, the Word of 
God the regulator, and Conscience the refined and 
delicate hairspring giving the time to our vibra- 
tion, and Christ the Key, to set us going and to 
keep us going; and if our “hands” never weary 
of the “daily round, the common task ”—then 
your time of day is the true time of day all the 
world over, and all is well; remembering the 
suggestive lines of Francis Quarles on this sub- 
ject :— 

‘Time ’s an hand-breadth, ’tis a tale; 

’Tis a vessel under sail ; 

Tis an eagie on its way, 

Darting down upon its prey ; 

’Tis an arrow in its flight, 

Mocking the pursuing sight ; 

*Tisa short-lived, fading flower ; 

*Tis a rainbow on a shower ; 

’Tis a momentary ray, 

Smiling through a winter’s day ; 

*Tis a torrent’s rapid stream ; 

’Tis a shadew, 'tis a dream ; 

Tis the closing watch of night, 

Dying at the rising light ; 

*Tis a bubble, ’tis a sigh— 

Be prepared, O man, to die!” 





Se eee nr. 
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THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF “THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

MY NEPHEW! MY NEPHEW!” 
was very late when Mr. Gay 
returned to the mill after 
his interview with Captain 
Dangerfield. Mrs. Joe Has- 
luck’s arrival with him 
created more of consterna- 
tion than pleasure, for Janey 
had just fallen asleep after 
a day of terrible excitement, and Jerusha 
had consented to take some rest. Mrs. 
Firman had, unasked, and with few 
words, requested to be allowed to sit up 
with Janey, and was keeping her silent 
watch when the travellers arrived. It was thought 
advisable for Mrs. Hasluck not to see her daughter 
that night, and Jerusha, therefore, relinquished her 
intended bed to her guest, preferring solitude on the 
parlour sofa to company under the circumstances. 

It was nearly midnight before she and her father 
were left alone to discuss the unusual occurrences of 
the day. Mr. Gay had to recount all that had passed 
between him and Dangerfield, and Jerusha the mar- 
vellous discovery of the relationship between Captain 
Bowles and Mrs. Firman. 

“Let us thank God for our neighbours’ good 
fortune, if we get none ourselves,” said the miller. 

“Do unusual events always change one, father ?” 
asked Jerusha. “ You would not have known Captain 
Bowles. Before he left the house he sent for me. 
Instead of being hasty, he was quiet, and his very 
face was altered. He told me that he was going 
at once to cousin Martha, to tell her, and then 
straight to Muchsandy to see his nephew Frank. 
Then he begged, as a personal favour, that I would 
let Mrs. Firman take my place with Janey for a 
few hours, as she wished to avoid meeting any one 
while she was se much agitated. Mrs. Firman went 
to Janey, who was glad to see her. She is a wonder- 
ful nurse, father, and quite puts me to shame. I 
left them for about an hour, and then went in; she 
was knitting, as usual, in the twilight, and soothing 
Janey as if she were a baby. She whispered to me 
that she would sit up with her, if I would allow her. 
It puzzles me to know how they can be brother and 
sister, and why it should have come out here so 
strangely.” 

“God’s ways are past finding out, my little lass. 
Let us pray that this may lead to everlasting life.” 

And the miller, as was his wont, knelt with his 
child, and asked for the divine blessing and guidance 
on the results of the events of the past day. 

The following morning Jerusha was awakened by 





the first sunbeams stealing into the parlour through 
the muslin curtains. Noiselessly as they she stole 
up-stairs into Janey’s room. She found Janey still in 
uneasy slumber, and Mrs, Firman’s head had dropped 
on the pillow beside her, She thought she had never 
before seen two faces near each other so very pale. 
There were traces of tears on the widow’s cheeks, and 
Jerusha’s warm heart soon melted into pity. “I wish 
I could be a comfort to her,” she thought. ‘ Perhaps 
I might have been had she fancied me. But I would 
never bring disgrace on him orher. Poor Janey! she 
has to suffer for the faults of Mark, but no one else 
shall if I can help it, dearly as I love him.” 

As she stood, with these thoughts in her mind, 
Mrs. Firman awoke. She felt almost guilty at being 
found watching, but Mrs, Firman made no remark. 
She merely rose quietly, and whispered that she 
would now return to the villa, took up the inevitable 
knitting, and passed from the room like a shadow, 
motioning not to be followed. 

“She might have kissed Janey or—or even me,” 
thought Rushy. 

But she had scarcely disappeared when Janey 
awoke, the ever-repeated “ Has he come?” on her 
lips. 

“Not yet, darling, but some one else has; your 
mother is here,” said Rushy, bending over her. 

“Ah!” sighed Janey. “I dreamed that we were 
together, Mark and I—on the bridge.” 

This was the most connected sentence Janey had 
uttered for some time, and Jerusha’s heart leaped for 
joy. But there was no expression of pleasure at the 
advent of her mother, which showed, more than any- 
thing, that the one prevailing idea had swallowed up 
every other. In excitement or comparative calm it 
was Mark—ever Mark. 

Still the meeting between mother and daughter 
was very affecting; for when danger and death hover 
near, maternal and filial affections are strongest. It 
was even salutary ; for the unrestrained grief of the 
mother brought tears to Janey’s dry eyes. 

Jerusha wisely left them together, and took the 
opportunity to have a talk with Miss Martha, who 
came soon after breakfast, to make inquiries. 

Mr. Gay had ridden off to Sandport to meet his 
lawyer in order to consult upon the measures to be 
taken for all parties concerned in the trial about to 
come off at Quarter Sessions, so Miss Martha had 
Jerusha “once more all to herself.” 

“ Always thought the cap’en and Mrs. Firman 
were relations,” she said, “ but didn’t suppose they’d 
turn out brother and sister. More underground 
there than even a pig could poke up! but that’s no 
affair of mine. What is, is that I shall be rid of 
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’em both, for the cap’en says she shall live with him, 
and he can’t want two women. ‘ You'll find her a 
quiet, ladylike companion,’ said I, thinking to myself 
that he was blustering enough for two. ‘ Yes,” 
said he, as meek as Moses, but he never told me 
where they came from. It’s my opinion that their 
father was hanged, or something of the sort, and 
that’s why she holds herself so high above us poor 
innocent smugglers, and that’s why he’s so par- 
ticularly secret. None so hard upon others as those 
who have been hit themselves, my dear.” 

“Oh, cousin Martha! I am sure Lieutenant 
Firman’s grandfather was not hanged,” exclaimed 
Jerusha, warmly. 

“I didn’t say his grandfather, but her father, 
Rushy,” laughed Miss Martha. “ Most likely he 
was a smuggler, and the pious rulers of this un- 
common religious land weren’t above hanging people 
for very moderate offences then, so the old gentleman 
mightn’t have been so bad after all; anyhow the 
lieutenant don’t taxe after him. Well, it does one’s 
heart good to see youlaugh again, Rushy ; your face 
has been as long and yellow as a stubberd lately. 
Better wash your hands of everybody, like me. Now 
only think what my feelings would be if I’d been in 
love with the cap’en. Well done, Rushy, the face is 
a quarraner once more, and a dimpled one too.” 

Miss Martha was so delighted to hear Jerusha 
laugh merrily again, that she got up and gave her 
quite a motherly hug, the effect of which was conx 
trary to what she intended, since it caused tears to 
mingle with the smiles. 

‘‘Have you seen Mrs. Firman, cousin Martha?” 
asked Jerusha, 

“No. She went to bed when she came home. I 
suppose she was kind and polite to you in your own 
house ?”’ was the reply. 

“She was very good to Janey, but I don’t think 
she likes me” 

“She wouldn’t like an angel that Frank loved, 
Rushy. She is jealous of you, that’s all.” 

While the colour caused by this allusion still 
burnt on Jerusha’s cheeks, Frank Firman and Cap- 
tain Bowles came to the door. 

“Speak of the old gentleman,” began Miss Martha, 
as the captain bustled in. 

“Aye, here he is, and here’s his tail,” he said, 
pointing to Frank. ‘“ He knows it all. He knows 
that. I’m his unworthy old uncle. Where’s his 
mother? Where’s my sister? Where’s Mr. Gay?” 

** Bless us all, how many more do you want? Here 
am I, and here ’s Rushy. We used to be enough for 
you,” said Miss Martha. 

“So you are—so you were. But now I’ve got 
somebody of my own flesh and blood. My nephew! 
my nephew! Why, ma’am, I’m as proud of him as 
if I had known him ever since he was born.” 

While this was passing, Firman was holding 


Jerusha’s hand, and telling her that he had just 


parted from her father and Solomon Hasluck the 
previous day when Captain Bowles had appeared 
at the Grange, and claimed him as his nephew. 
Jerusha was stammering forth congratulations, and 
striving to appear at ease, when Captain Bcwles 
turned suddenly towards her and Frank, with the 
words— He will cut you out, Rushy. Flesh and 
blood first, you know. But we must make it joint- 
stock—joint-stock.” 

Jerusha stood in the midst of her three friends, 
once more Firman’s “red, red rose.” She could not 
misunderstand Captain Bowles, and, indeed, was too 
natural to pretend to do so. Neither could she suc- 
ceed in withdrawing her hand from her lover’s grasp. 
But she had made up her mind. 

“T am so glad you have found relatives, dear 
Captain Bowles,” she said. “Thank you for having 
thought of me, though I may die first. Look at 
Janey! But—but you must have other intentions 
_for me. We are all smugglers, you know, and 
father says we must keep clear of involving honest 
people in our, troubles. He will have to be judged 
for Mark, and youyou,” turning to Firman, “ will 
have to appear against him. The law is hard, though 
father says it is just.” 

“Hard as.the nether millstone, which is a simile 
your obstinate. father understands, I take it, if I 
don’t,” interrupted Miss Martha. 

« And,” continued Jerusha, her voice trembling, 
““T mean to hold to father and stand by him as long 
as Ilive. He wants me most.” 

“T think not, my. Rushy,” whispered Firman. 

But Jerusha’s roses suddenly paled, and the tears 
crept into the bright eyes. She was in earnest, and 
her resolution cost her much. They all knew how 
steadfast and staunch ske was, and felt that it was 
useless to combat it. Frank Firman acknowledged 
it with pain, but: he was.as steadfast as she. 

“T think I had better go to Janey now,” she said, 
with some difficulty, and glanced entreatingly at 
Frank. 

He released her hand, and she Slipped away, 
leaving the trio to their various reflections, | 

“Tt is all pride!” said Miss Martha. ‘“She’s as 
good as gold, but as proud as a peacock.” 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
/ QUARTER SESSIONS. 
THERE was a good deal of excitement throughout the 
county when the smuggling case was to be tried at 
the Quarter Sessions. A strong feeling in favour of 
the smugglers existed, and even Captain Dangerfield 
had his sympathisers. Many of the respectable 
gentry were compelled to own that they had not 
been above drinking smuggled spirits; while the 
silks and laces of the ladies were in numberless 
instances very suspicious. But the Queen’s counsel 
and his witnesses were strong, and justice must be 





done. 
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When Captain Dangerfield appeared in the pri- 
soner’s box on the day of the trial, he excited more 
compassion than he deserved. His dread of death 
had not killed him, neither had the weakness conse- 
quent on the amputation of his arm. But he looked 
thin and worn, and the dark heavy face had a restless, 
hunted expression. The Town Hall was crowded, 
and almost every individual whose acquaintance we 
have made in these pages was present. 

It will not be necessary to take shorthand notes of 
what the counsel for the prosecution or the defence 
said in their lengthy and wordy speeches, or to detail 
the conclusive evidence of the officers of the Invincible 
or of the coastguard, Firman gave his in a manly 
straightforward manner, implicating others as little 
as possible. There could be no doubt that the Sea 
Serpent was a smuggling vessel, and that the prisoner 
was her captain; neither was there any doubt as to 
the affray in the cave, and the goods found there. 


So Dangerfield’s fate was quickly settled; but it | 


became necessary to account for the intermediate 


days between the capture of the ship and the en- | 
counter in the cave, and this involved the inmates | 


of The Bluffs. It was well known that Dangerfield 


had made a tool of Mark, but there was no positive | 


evidence that Mark was engaged either in the Sea 
Serpent or the cave when the captain was taken 
prisoner. Of course Mark’s disappearance told 
against him. The miller had made no secret of 
the fact that Dangerfield had been his son’s guest 
while the Sea Serpent was captured, or indeed, of 
any other particular with which he was acquainted ; 
and in spite of Firman’s resolute silence touching his 
presence at The Bluffs on that especial evening, it 
became known that Jerusha and Janey had assisted 
in harbouring the prisoner, and they were both sum- 
moned. Janey could not appear, but Jerusha accom- 
panied her father, Miss Martha, and Tilly to the court 
of justice. 

When Jerusha’s turn came to be examined, her 
father said, emphatically, “ Tell the truth, my little 
maid, as before God.” 

She did so. Every eye was fixed upon the frank, 
fearless, yet modest face, but none more intently 
than Captain Dangerfield’s. Firman also gazed on 
her with all a lover’s anxiety and pride; and Solomon 
Hasluck said to himself, “She will come round when 
all this is over.” 

Even the counsel had not the courage to browbeat 
a young girl with those soft, bright, honest, hazel 
eyes, and that charming play ef features. She was 
examined and cross-examined, but she had nothing 
save the truth to tell. She was encouraged, when 
her voice faltered, by the kindly nod and smile of 
Mr. Worthington—who sat amongst the magistrates 
—and by her father’s whispered prayers. 

Little was gleaned from her beyond what was 
already known, She had been at her brother’s house 
when the prisoner came there in his company. Her 








sister-in-law had prepared a bed for him, and he 
slept there. He had remained during the whole of 
the following day, concealed. 

“And you harboured a man you knew to be a 
smuggler?” asked the counsel. 

“Our guest? My brother’s friend? Of course we 
did,” she replied, glancing at Dangerfield. 

He smiled gratefully, and there was a buzz of 
applause. 

“ And your brother went off with him ? ” 

“Yea” 

‘* And you have not seen him since ?” 

“No” 

“Did you know that your brother was in league 
with him ? ” 

“Not exactly; I only suspected it. But my father 
had no suspicion.” 

There was another hum of applause at this unasked- 
for assertion. ‘ 

“Was that the last time you saw the prisoner?” 

“Yes, until to-day.” 

“You have had reason to suspect that smuggled 
goods were received at Beachton mill. On what 
occasions ?”” 

“Once, when my brother had been absent for 
several weeks, I heard sounds at night, which I have 
since learnt was the dragging of the mill-pond ; and 
another time I saw men coming over the hill with 
burdens on their backs, which they must have dropped 
somewhere, as they re-appeared without them. But 
my father knew nothing of this.” 

Here Jerusha was requested merely to answer the 
questions put. ‘ 

“God. bless thee, my lass,” murmured the miller, 
while Miss Martha wiped her eyes. 

“ Did you know whether it was the prisoner or his 
men that dragged the pond, or dropped the burden?” 

“Certainly not. I knew nothing of Captain Dan- 
field’s proceedings, nor did my father.” 

There was much applause at this third resolute 
attempt to exonerate her father from blame, and 
Jerusha, who had never before been in a court of 
justice, looked round surprised, The bright eyes and 
brighter cheeks elicited more approbation, for she 
had, at last, met Firman’s fixed glance, and the 
truant colour flushed up like the aurora. Sundry 
other questions followed concerning Mark and the 
miller’s men, which she had sense enough to answer 
with discretion; and when her examination was over 
she had the satisfaction of feeling that she had not 
been compelled to criminate any of herfriends. She 
sat down, amid much cheering, and sheltered her- 
self behind Miss Martha’s voluminous shawl. 

If cheers accompanied Jerusha’s examination, 
laughter followed Tilly’s. What between Mr. Gay’s 
exhortations to truthfulness, and Levi’s “ Do’ant 
thee let thay chaps gammon thee, Tilly; hold thy 
tongue if thou canst, for thay be downdaicious 
fellers,” she was much puzzled what to say. But as 
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her evidence was expected to be conclusive concern- 
ing the smuggling carried on at the mill, she was 
much badgered by the counsel. She was, however, 
a match for them, for she understood about as much 
of their fine English as they of her broad Saxon, and 
between them there were some curious passes at 
arms. Tilly was very smartly dressed for the occa- 
sion, wearing her best yellow shawl, and a bonnet 
much trimmed with red ribbons—a bonnet of which 
she had said, “The plainerer the genteelerer. I 
wants a bow before an’ a bow behind, and a pooffin 
all aroun’.” She felt that Levi's “eye was upon 
her,” and tried to “hold her tongue,” prefacing her 


effort by saying to herself, “I bean’t a gwain to | 
vented their throwing them into the pond. 


zay nothen’ agen measter.” 


She was, nevertheless, compelled to admit that she | 


had seen smuggled goods of all sorts taken for con- 
cealment to the mill, the dairy-house, and thrown 
into the pond. But she swore positively that this 
had only taken place within the last eight or nine 
months, and during the time that Mark was either 
confined his house, or absent for his marriage. 

“°Twor after thay Preventers coom spyin’ about, 
and measter an’ Measter Mark knawed nothen’ about 
it,’ she persisted in saying. 

“Then who did know? 
prisoner ? ” 

“No. Never seed ’im wi thay smugglers.” 

“Levi Tuck, or Job Tuck, or Chivers, or any of 
Mr. Gay’s men? Nowthink. Did you see them? 
Remember you are on oath,” 

“Twor so dark as pitch, an’ I never see no- 
body.” 

“Then how did you know the smugglers were 
about !” 

“T heerd ’em talk, and throw the kags into the 
pond.” 

“Why didn’t you tell your master ?” 

“°Twarnt my place to meddle wi’ things as didn’t 
consarn me, an’ he wor always fast azleep.” 

During Tilly’s examination Mr. Gay was in a con- 
stant fidget, now trying to catch her averted eyes; 
now on the point of rising to reprove her for not 
speaking the truth. But Miss Martha held him 
fast with the words, “Bless the man, he’s got St. 
Vitus’s dance. But I don’t suppose St. Vitus, who- 
ever he was, would have danced to the treadmill of 
his own accord. Anyhow, he’d been cured of his 
dancing if he did.” 

No cross-questioning could elicit from Tilly the 
name of one single actor in the smuggling work. 

“Of coorse thay wor all smugglers, and she never 
meddled wi’ thay no more than wi’ thay preventers. 
They were one so bad as the ’tother.” 

Tilly was as much astonished by the laughter she 
caused as Jerusha had been by the applause. 

Almost all the men connected with the mill were 
summoned, and their evidence tended to throw the 
blame upon Dangerfield, and to show that Mark had 


Did you recognise the 





been his tool. It was evident to every one that Mr. 
Gay was innocent of all complicity. Still, there 
were the barrels found in the mill-wheel, for which, 
according to law, he must pay the penalty. Here 
Chivers turned Queen’s evidence. It wasto Mr. Gay 
and his daughter that he and his family owed food, 
and probably life, during the late hard winter, and 
their good example and pious counsel had not been 
without effect on him. He confessed that he was 
one of the men seen by Jerusha on Mushroom Bank, 
and that he and his companions, being pursued by 
the coast-guard from Seagull’s Nest, had cast their 
barrels into the mill-wheel, intending to carry 
them off the following night. The frost had pre- 
The 
coast-guard had been too much on the alert to admit 
of the abstraction of the goods from the wheel, and 
the smugglers had been obliged to take flight without 
them. 

Nothing was to be got out of Levi. He evaded all 
direct answers with the obtuse cunning of his class, 
and when examined concerning the boat which Lieu- 
tenant Firman had seen put off from Hollow Cove, 
swore that he had seen no boat, which was true, as 
he was in the cave at the time. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into further par- 
ticulars of the examination of subordinates, whether 
smugglers or their allies. The case for the prose- 
cution was clear enough; but when Mr. Gay was 
called, his friends began to tremble for the defence. 
The brain of the counsel had a temporary rest, for 
astute questions and cunningly -devised cross- 
questions were needless. He anticipated them by 
the plain truth, even while awaiting them. He said 
he was there, not only on his own account, but in 
the place of his absent son. He did not wish te 
elude justice for either, nor to cast all the blame 
upon Captain Dangerfield, which Mark, probably, 
deserved to share. He would rather pay what was 
just to his uttermost farthing, than cheat his neigh- 
bour; and he supposed the Board of Trade was his 
neighbour—at any rate, the Sandport Custom House 
was. He disclaimed smuggling in his own person, 
but declared that whereinsoever his men were found 
guilty the merited penalty should be paid. If they 
had been drawn into evil courses by him or his, they 
and he must suffer for it. 

“The innocent for the guilty ?” asked the counsel 
for the defence, ironically. 

“No, sir,’ was the reply. ‘Though you and I 
owe our salvation to that vicarious atonement. But 
if my son has run away from his responsibilities 
I hold myself his representative. I will bear the 
punishment of his crime.” 

There was a murmur of applause all through the 
court as Mr. Gay spoke these words, clearly and 
plainly. It had scarcely subsided when a commotion 
was caused by some man at the bottom of the room 
forcing his way to the witness-box. 
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“T am here, father, to answer for myself!” cried a 
hoarse voice, which made Mr. Gay start. 

“Mark, Mark!” cried Jerusha and Miss Martha. 

Yes, it was Mark. lager, breathless, travel- 
soiled, as on his wedding-day, he stood before judge 
and jury, relatives and friends. Grasping his 
father’s hand, he said, “I couldn’t come before. | 


I’ve only this moment landed. How— how is 


Janey?” 


Mr. Gay’s answer was interrupted by a call to 
order and silence, and Mark, not knowing whether 
he did right or wrong, scrambled into the witness- 
box, and stood beside his father. 

(To be continued.) 








SCRIPTURE ADDRESSES FOR CHILDREN’S SERVICES IN CHURCH 


OR 
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‘* Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.’’—Martruew vi. 21. 


NTRODUCTION. Have heard of a miser. 
One who hoards up money, who has only 
one thought, that being to gather in all 
he can—stints himself of food, clothing, 
to save. If obliged to leave, for even a 
short time, the place where his money is 
hid, he is in great anxiety lest “ thieves 

break in and steal.” And if he loses his money, he is 

wretched, in despair, for he loses his all. If he dies 
he leaves this treasure behind him, and what has he 
then? In the sixth of Matthew we find Jesus speak- 
ing of laying up treasures, He says, “Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures on earth, but in heaven.” 

“For where your treasure is there will your heart be 

also”’ (Matt. vi. 21). 

I. Now by “ treasures” is meant, not money only, 
but many other things, which you children will 
better understand, There is a girl who is vain, fond 
of her dress and appearance, is always contrasting 
her looks with those of her companions, in class, or 
church; thinks only of herself, every penny she 
can get must go to buy some article of dress or 
ornament. What is her “treasure”? As anxious 
about her dress as the miser about his money! 
Take away her good looks, her finery, and she 
is quite miserable. All her heart is in her trea- 
sure, 

There is a boy whose whole thought is of amuse- 
ments. In school wishing for play-time, will not 
learn home-lessons because must go out to play. If | 
his mother wants his help, he has no time, thinks 
of amusing himself only. Where is his treasure? 
Take his play away, and how unhappy he becomes. 
This exactly what our text says—‘ Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.’””’ Why 
so many never think of heaven? Because no trea- 
sure there, all thoughts fixed upon something on 
earth. Earth will pass away, what then? Remem- 
ber “rich man” in the parable. When he died he 
left all his treasures behind. He had much goods 
laid up, “a great treasure,” but it was all on the 
earth. He died, and lost everything. 

So with “Dives and Lazarus,’ the one had his 








treasure on earth, died, and lost all; the other had his 


treasure in heaven, died, and passed into its enjoy- 
ment for ever. Where is your treasure ? 

II. Jesus says “have your treasure in heaven,” and 
in Col. iii. 2, we read. If you have very great happi- 
ness in any earthly treasure it can only last a short 


time. All should make sure of the “treasure in 
heaven ”’ who desire real happiness (read 1 Peter i. 4, 
1 Cor. ii. 9). If we look forward to an inheritance in 


heaven, a place in the “many mansions,” we shall be 
preparing while on earth. If we have money we 
shall use it to do good with, &c. Can all then have 
treasure in heaven? “Them that love Him.” 
Inheritance, heirs (Rom. viii. 17). If children (John 
i. 12)? Those, all, who have received Jesus, believed, 
trusted in Him, become children of God. “ My son 
give me thine heart.” To Jesus each child should 
give his heart, Jesus becomes the treasure upon whom 
his heart is fixed. If this be so, what sort of boys 
and girls ought we to be? JRead in Philip iv. 8 
what things we should think upon, and when you go 
home read the 3rd chapter of Colossians. 

Have we then no happiness on the earth? See 
what Prov. iii. 17 says, they who walk in wisdom’s 
ways are the only girls and boys who are really 
happy. No child is so happy as the one whose heart 
is given to Jesus, and who is walking in His foot- 
steps. May she play as other children? Of course 
she may amuse herself as much as she likes, only 
she will not neglect her lessons, or other duties, and 
sometimes she will deny herself to help her parents. 
How miserable those whose treasure consists only of 
amusements, or of dress, or of money! 

III. Now, if any child has not treasure in heaven, 
if hitherto their hearts have been filled with things 
spoken of, what is to be done? Seek Jesus at once, 
be like the merchant who sold all he had to buy the 
*‘ pearl of great price,” Jesus; that is, give up your 
love of everything that is wrong, and even of things 
in themselves right, if they take up too much of your 
heart. Trust in Him, who died for you, and who is 
in heaven preparing a place for you. So when 
tempted to be naughty you will think of Him, and 
He will help you to resist, and when you die will 
take you to be with Him for ever. 
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DIVINE CONVICTION—A THREEFOLD CORD NOT EASILY BROKEN. 


“« And when He is come He will reprove and convince the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.”—Joun xvi. 8, 


SN this passage the Spirit, the promised 
f Comforter, is said to convince the 
world of sin, righteousness, and judg- 
ment. This is a threefold cord which 
is not easily broken. If it binds the 
world at all it will be in bonds of an everlasting 
covenant, and will draw the world to God with 
cords of a love which it never can escape from. To 
understand this passage aright we must get the 
exact meaning of the word “convince.” If we have 
once seized this thought, all the after explanation 
is plain and simple. An illustration, perhaps, will 
help us to arrive at its meaning. We have all 
heard of the Socratic irony—which was as much 
the method of that great master of dialogue as the 
inductive was the method of Bacon, or the intuitive 
the method of Descartes. Now, the irony of So- 
crates meant much more than we understand by 
the English word. It was not that mere mockery 
of an adversary, or the skill to trip him up in his 
talk, or even to confute him by his own admissions. 
The irony of Socrates was the art by which he 
drew a pert and shallow sophist or pretender to 
wisdom out of his state of half-knowledge. It 
showed how men rested on words, and passed 
mere tallies or counters about as if they were 
current coin. Socrates insisted on ringing the 
coin on the counter, and then driving a nail 
through the base metal. It was an appeal against 
shams, a call to reality and earnestness in the 
search for truth. He found his Athenian country- 
men, as Paul did centuries after, to be a vain, 
curious, and inquisitive people, ever hearing and 
saying some new thing, but with no real rest to 
their nature in some immutable truth, no back- 
ground to their character in some fixed principle. 
The grasshopper, which was an Athenian symbol, 
did not chirp more lightly than this inconstant 
people; the owl, which was another symbol, did 
not make a greater pretence to wisdom. They 
were ever in search of novelty, but all their show 
of wisdom did not lead them to the true fountain 
where wisdom was to be sought. 

It was to such a people that Socrates came, not 
so much with a message—for he never professed to 
bea teacher sent from God—aswith a method. That 
method was by ripping up of half truths, and ex- 
posing the straw and bran with which they had 
stuffed out the puppets that strutted up and down 
as philosophers. Under an air of levity the Socra- 
tic irony was in reality a call to seriousness, a 
protest against those idols of the market-place, 
the commonplaces and saws which passed for 
wisdom. Like a plain man, affecting even to be 








more unlettered than he was, Socrates cross- 
questioned, and stripped these teachers of their 
pretensions. Like another whom he faintly re- 
sembled in the Divine gift of a child-like simplicity, 
he sat among the doctors, both hearing them and 
asking them questions, and men were astonished 
at his understanding and answers. 

I have thus in brief outline sketched what the 
Socratic method of irony really was, since it will 
help us to understand the Spirit’s mode of convic- 
tion. To convince a man is a very different thing 
from arguing him down and silencing him by our 
superior weight of metal. In this sense the rhyme 
is true that 

** The man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


We may overpower a man in this way, and make 
him our prisoner for a time, but as soon as he can 
he will slip his chains, and we shall have to pursue 
after him and catch him again as if he had never 
been bound at all. But the true conviction of the 
Spirit is when a man is tied up by himself, and 
without being able to tell how or why it is, he feels 
himself bound, as he never was before, and is led 
away the prisoner of the Lord, as Paul was, in a 
willing captivity. 

Again, there is this mark in all real conviction 
of sin, righteousness, and judgment. It is some- 
thing much more than a mere opinion, however 
true, with regard to these great verities. Language 
itself is a witness to the difference between convic- 
tions and opinions. The difference may be summed 
up in this way—opinions belong to me and are my 
possession, whereas with conyiction it is the very 
reverse. It is the convictions which possess me, 
not I who possess them. Riches are sometimes 
said alternately to belong to a man and the man to 
them, since a man of money may either mean a 
man who has money and knows how to use it, or 
one who only has and holds it, who is the slave and 
not the master of his own possessions. Now, in 
the case of convictions, they are always the master 
and never the servant. The man who is divinely 
convinced of sin, righteousness, and judgment, has 
something much more than opinions, which he 
can part with or exchange for a new set if the old 
are out of fashion. Divine convictions bind a man 
round like a chain which he cannot escape from, 
nor would he wish to do so. Unlike opinions, 
which wear out in time, or are insensibly modified 
by riper experience, convictions only strengthen 
their hold, and become to us as habits do—a kind 
of second nature. 

I have said enough to show the nature of these 
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convictions of the Spirit. I have now only in con- | 
clusion briefly to point out that it is the Spirit 
which alone can thus throw around us this three- 
fold cord, not easily broken. We get our opinions 
from outside, and from our intercourse with our 
fellow-men. They are very much a matter of | 
fashion and the “spirit of the age; ” even religion | 
itself is no exception to the rule, it has its fashions 
asotherthings. There are the doctrines fashioned 
to the varying hour. Opinions, in fact, whether | 
on things secular or sacred, are gossamer threads 
which float in the air, and seem so strong till we 
are in earnest to break away from them. But the 
spirit’s work of convincing is more slow and sure 
than this. It is the Spirit’s office to witness with 
our spirit, to awaken in us a deeper and inner 
consciousness. It stirs up the stagnant depths 
of thought within, and brings to the surface ex- | 
periences of sin, righteousness, and judgment | 
which we were scarcely conscious of before. The | 


Lord, we read “ opened the heart of Lydia, that | 


she attended to the things which were spoken by | 
Paul.” This opening of the heart is the same pro- 
cess which is elsewhere described as the spirit | 
witnessing with our spirit. All this sounds un- | 
meaning to those who have never experienced it, 
and they think they have disposed of it by the 
contemptuous phrase— mystical. We had better 
accept this reproach, and not try to explain it 
away. The apostle Paul certainly did not so deal 
with it. On the contrary, he distinctly speaks of 
a hidden wisdom or a mystery which none of the | 
princes of the world knew, for had they known it | 
they would not have crucified the Lord of glory. | 
As with regard to all the deeper things of life we | 


POOR LITTLE 


Max looked up, surprised at a kindly 
voice, for, poor boy, he was more used 
to unkind looks and words than any- 
thing else. When he did look up he 
only saw a little girl, with a dirty face, dirty hands, 
and dirty clothes; but under all these Sally Brown 
had a warm little heart beating, and though she was 
but nine years old she had a large amount of sym- 
pathy to bestow upon those who appeared to be in 
trouble. Therefore, seeing Max sitting so wearily on 
a step, and being a great favourite of his, she said, 
in such a pleasant voice, and yet so pityingly, “ Poor 
little Max!” 

But instead of Max feeling grateful to Sally for | 
her sympathetic words, he dropped his head in his 
hands, and said, roughly, “Oh, it’s you, is it? who 
are you a-calling ‘ Poor little Max,’ I should like to 


| dom and goodness of God!” 


trace the connection of cause and effect up to a cer- 
tain point, and then we lose the thread, and feel 
we have reached the brink of the shore, where we 
must halt and exclaim, “ Oh, the depth of the wis- 
We only know the 
Spirit’s work by its effects. “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof; ” with this simple comparison our Lord 
takes the edge off from Nicedemus’s exclamation 
of astonishment, “ How can these things be!” 
What we call “mystery,” and what we call “ com- 
mon sense,” are only two sides of the same shield, 
the golden and the silver side, the one seen only by 
those who enter within the veil, and have eyes to 
see things invisible to sense, perception, the other 
open and obvious to all, and which none but a fool 
or a madman can refuse to see. 

Such, then, is the Spirit’s work of conviction. 
It is, in the first place, a threefold cord, which is 
twisted around us, which binds us fast as the 
Lord’s prisoners; secondly, it is not coiled around 
us by others, it is not a chain of logic which, as it 
is riveted by human wit, so may it be snapped in 
the same way; in the third place, it is not a class 
of opinions which we possess, but rather of convic- 
tions which possess us; and, in the last place, it is 
the work of a Being whom the world cannoé 
receive, because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth 
Him. It is the point in our religious experience 
where we touch mystery, and where— 


** What I am beheld again, 
What is, and no man understands, 
And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach through Nature, moulding men,” 


MAX, 
know? I’m older’n you, aint I?” and subsided 
into sullen silence. 

“Well, you needn’t be cruss, Max, I didn’t mean 
any harm,” and Sally’s gentle eyes filled with tears 
as she turned away, and walked slowly towards her 
own home. 

She and Max did not live in a nice yard at all, 
there were no back doors to the houses, and all in the 
yard had to use one pump, which stood just against 
the dust-heap. The yard was called “Slum Build- 
ings” by some people, but in the register of the 
town, it was named ‘‘ B. Court, City Street.” 

But be it what it might, it was home to Max and 


| Sally, and though they sometimes longed to live in 


the country, still it was much better to them than no 
home at all, as they knew many children were 
situated. 

Sally had gone but a few steps homeward when 
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Max overtook her, and laying his hand on her 
shoulder, he said, “ I’m sorry I made you cry, Sally, 
but I aint in a good temper, an’ I didn’t mean to do 
it,” and Sally at once turned round, and “ made 
friends” again, for she thought, ‘Poor Max, I 
ought to a’ held my tongue, and then he wouldn’t a’ 
said anything cross to me,” and placing her hand in 
his, she said, “ What’s the matter, Maxy? Shall 
you tell me?” Which Max was very glad to do. 

That morning Max had set out as usual with afew 
boxes of matches and other little articles that would 
bring in an honest penny; for though Max had no 
father or mother, he had always kept from stealing, 
for he had such dread of a policeman and his power 
that he would do anything to earn his living. Poor 
Max had never known a mother’s love, for she died 
when he was but a few months old, and his father 
was killed by accident on the railway. So Max had 
been brought up, first by one, and then by another, 
until he was able to sell matches, &c., and when that 
came to pass he was told he must keep himself for 
the future, and up to the time I am writing of he 
had managed capitally. He was just a year older 
than Sally Brown, and, living in the same yard, they 
necessarily saw very much of each other. Sally liked 
Max because he did not tease her, as most of the 
boys in the yard did; and, besides, he never said bad 
words, nor stole, and that was a great deal. When, 
therefore, Sally saw him in trouble, she longed to 
comfort him, and Max told her how, when he had 
been out some time and had sold nothing, it began 
to rain, and he was obliged to seek shelter. He was 
standing in a doorway when a young man saw him, 
and, seeing he had matches for sale, he said, “ Boy, 
box of matches, boy,” and Max, pleased to get a cus- 
tomer, stepped out to him with a box in his hand, 
and being so eager, he caught his foot against the 
kerbstone, and fell. His matches were wetted, and 
his buttons scattered in all directions, and the young 
man walked off laughing, leaving poor Max to do the 
best he could, which was but little. He had to return 
home, thoroughly despondent, and he had been sit- 
ting on the step about an hour when Sally saw him. 

“What did you do with the matches, Maxy?” 
asked Sally, fondly stroking his hair. 

“Why,” said Max, “I asked Mrs. Flaherty to let 
me dry myself at her fire, and I was holdin’ the 
boxes agen’ the bars, and all in a moment they goes 
off, and burnt my fingers; and now I aint got one 
left, nor no money, nor nothing!” and Max looked 
almost as ready to cry as Sally had been a few 
minutes before. 

“Never mind,” said Sally, cheerfully, “you know 
what Mr. Benson says, as comes and tells us all about 
Jesus and heaven; he says as God allers takes care 
of us, and if we ask we are sure to receive,” and it was 
a beautiful sight to see the little girl as she said it. 

But Max did not know much about God, for, poor 
boy, he had never been to a Sunday-school. But 





when Sally said, “ Please God send Maxy some money 
for Jesus Christ’s sake, amen,’’ Max could not help 
kissing her. 

That evening Mr. Benson came, and Sally told 
him all poor Max’s troubles, and Mr. Benson was 
moved by her story, and gave Max a shilling, and 
talked to him of the love of Jesus, and Max listened 
to the sweet, sweet story, and he and Sally would sit 
at eventide talking of the beautiful land, until Mrs, 
Brown was moved to teccs, and sought the Saviour, 
and found Him. 

One day, as Max was crossing City Street he sawa 
little child on the tram lines, and the tram-car fast 
approaching. He rushed forward, and caught up the 
child, but the car caught his heels, and poor Max 
was knocked down by it, but he had saved the child’s 
life. Many tender hands were outstretched to him, 
and he was carried to Mrs. Brown’s, some one in the 
crowd knowing him. Every effort was made to save 
his life, but all were unavailing: Max died. Mr. 
Benson had a stone erected over his grave, and at 
Sally’s desire he had carved on it, “ Suffer little chiid- 
ren to come unto Me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. To the memory of 
poor little Max.” GW. B..B. 

“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

251. In John iv. 5 mention is made of a parcel of 
ground given by Jacob to his son Joseph. What 
piece of ground was this? 

252. Mention two occasions in which Levites per- 
formed the part of the priest’s work in offering up 
sacrifices to God. 

253. What words of our blessed Lord intimate 
that it is the little things of a man’s life which mark 
his character ? 

254, On what occasion did a king provide all the 
lambs, &c., for his people at the keeping of a great 
feast ? 

255. What proof have we that the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead was taught by Moses? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 752. 

240. The death of Elah, king of Israel, who was 
slain while drinking himself drunk in the house of 
his steward (1 Kings xvi. 9). 

241. The doctrine of the Nicolaitanes, a sect who 
held that it was right and good to give perfect 
licence to all kinds of self-indulgence (Rev. ii. 6, 15). 

242. “Then Zedekiah the king commanded that 
they should give Jeremiah daily a piece of bread out 
of the bakers’ street, until all the bread in the city 
were spent” (Jer. xxxvii. 21). 

248. After David’s great victory over the Edom- 
ites in the valley of salt (comp. 1 Kings xi. 16 and 
1 Chron. xviii. 12, 13). 

244. “ He that overcometh shall inherit all things: 
and I will be his God, and he shall be my son ” (Rev. 
xxi. ¢); 
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THE EVENING PSALM. 


am HROUGH the night and the storm a youth | He had looked on the stars when the stars shone 
FN IN rode fast, bright, 

Heedless of darkness and wintry blast, And said, ‘‘ Lo! our life like their ancient light, 
For the night and the storm through his soul that past. | Is from darkness to darkness infinite.” 
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But the deep disquiet of a troubled age 
Poured through his heart like the winds that wage 
With the cold snowflakes an impotent rage. 


He must pass the edge of a lonely moor, 
And close by the road stood a cottage poor, 
Whose light made the young man’s path secure. 


As he passed he glanced through the narrow pane ; 
Why should he pause and draw his rein, 
To see what he sees within again? 


An old man weary, and sad, and worn, 
A woman young, but with eyes forlorn, 
Children to toil and to sorrow born. 


| In the glow of the fire the scene was showed, 
But another light on their faces glowed— 
Light from beyond the stars that flowed. 


He knew it, he felt it; he feels, he knows, 
They sing, for he sees their lips unclose, 
Though he hears but the storm as it beats and blows. 


His is the storm and theirs the calm, 
His is the hurt and theirs the balm ; 
Life’s meaning pours through that silent psalm. 


And ever and ever that psalm he hears 
When the voice of the scoffer is in his ears, 
And silence he keeps, but the light he nears. 
Isa Craig Knox. 





THEIR SUMMER DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “ THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ ACROSS THE 
PLAIN,” ETC., ETC., ETC, 





CHAPTER XXXV.—MR. MAY GOES TO 
3 DEVONSHIRE PLACE. 
“R. MAY was rather flustered when he 
came down the next morning, and 
evidently had something on his mind, 
but what that something was Marie 
(who was. watching him intently) 
could not imagine. 


Y “What number is it in Devon- | 


shire Place that Mr. Parsons lives ?” 
he asked, suddenly ; and, being told, he put it down 
in his note-book. 
father had put on his best clothes; and when the 
hour at which he went to business passed without 
his moving from his chair, it dawned upon Marie 
what was about to happen. 

“ Papa, you are not going to Devonshire Place?” 
she asked, tremblingly, as she saw him put on his 
hat—his best hat, which he only wore on Sundays, 

“Yes; that’s just what I am going to do!” 

“Oh, pray don’t!”’ she said, entreatingly. “I would 
rather give him up—I would indeed; they would only 
look down on us.” 

“Let them!” he said, scornfully. “I'll tell ’em 
who we are,”’ which was just what Marie dreaded. 

“ But, papa, they think nothing of people who have 
risen, and would look down on you,” she said, driven 
to desperation. 

With all her good resolutions Marie did not ap- 
prove of her father’s rushing thus into the lion’s den. 
But it was of no use, he went on his way, and no- 
thing Marie said could stop him. 

He felt a little alarmed as he knocked at the door 
and asked for Mr. Parsons. He could put on a brave 
front to his family, but he often lost a little courage 
when out of their sight, not that he felt afraid of 
Mr. Parsons, far from it, but he was rather bothered 
as to how he ought to behave, for though he had great 
faith in himself and scorn of fashionable folk, he felt 


Then Marie noticed that her | 


, he should not like to be behind the best in manner: 
| if he could help it. Mr. Parsons was at home, and 
Mr. May felt his puzzles begin as soon as he had 
ascertained that fact. The servant looked at him 
| from top to toe, as if doubtful whether to admit him 
| or not, and finally showed him into a back room, and 
| asked his name. 

“Mr. May,” he answered, and pulled out a card— 
a thick printed pasteboard, with his name printed 
upon it, like a tradesman. 

“Perhaps you would tell me your busimess,” the 
servant said, feeling certain it was only some one come 
to solicit an order, or to ask for payment of an over- 
due bill. 

“No, I cannot, it’s private,” Mr. May said, and 
the servant disappeared, and a few minutes later 
Mr. Parsons came, holding the card in his hand. 

“You wish to see me?” he said, standing and 
looking at Mr. May. If any one had told him the 
man before him—of whose errand he formed precisely 
the same opinion as his servant—was about to 
propose a family alliance, he would have said he 
was mad, 

“I wish to see you on a matter of business-— 
most important business, Mr. Parsons,” was the brisk 
answer. 

“Yes,” Mr. Parsons said, inquiringly and hesita- 
tingly, making no sign of taking a chair himself, or 
of offering his visitor one. 

** Perhaps you know my name?” 

** No I do not.” 

“ May—of the firm of Brice and Welsh. My 
daughter has been to see you once or twice, and a 
very nice party you had, she teHs me.” Then a light 
dawned on Mr. Parsons. 

“Is Miss May your daughter?” he said, his face 
resuming its set smile and his manner its usual 


t 





| unction—“ a most charming girl; we were delighted 
with her; pray take a seat;” and he took one him- 
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self, and then he was more puzzled than ever; what 
could Miss May’s father have to say to him? He 
turned a questioning look upon his visitor, and 
waited. 

“Well, Mr. Parsons, it’s a difficult business I 
have come about, but I’m a plain man, and I’ll 
come to the point at once, and this is it, your son 
and my daughter are sweet on one another, and want 
to get married.” 

Mr. Parsons nearly jumped off his chair. 

‘My son! he is nothing of the sort!” he exclaimed, 
jn angry astonishment. 

“Gently, sir, gently,” said Mr. May. “It’s a 
fact, and such things will happen. Now, sir, I am 
not a poor man”—Mr. Parsons began to listen—“ and 
your son says he is not a rich one, but they ’ve evi- 
dently set their hearts on each other, and what I 
came to see was if we couldn’t—we old folks who 
were young ourselves once—put matters a little 
straight for them.” 

Mr. Parsons remembered that Miss May was really 
exceedingly pretty, and played very well, and if she 
had a fortune, why, things might be much worse than 
they were. 

“It is exceedingly good of you, I am sure, my dear 
sir,” he said, blandly, ‘ Perhaps I may inquire—for 
we are just talking things over in a business-like 
way, are we not?—what your daughter’s fortune is.” 

“Fortune? well, she hasn’t a fortune; but, if it 
comes to that, no more has your son. But there’s 
a nice little bit of money her aunt Patty left her— 
a hundred and twenty it brings in—which will be 
hers when I die, and I’m willing to let her have it at 
once, and then I’m not a poor man myself. I’ve 
worked, and I am proud of what I am, and what I 
have rose from—a mere shop-boy—to be what 
you see me; and at my death there’ll be a snug bit 
of money more, and I’d even do something extra 
for Marie, for she’s a good girl, and a fine one, 
and 4 

“ My dear sir, I am very grateful for the honour 
you propose,”’ Mr. Parsons said, in his sweetest, oiliest 
tones, and rising from his chair; “ but my son is al- 
ready engaged to an heiress—Miss Julia Ridge.” 

“Then your son is a scoundrel, sir!” Mr. May said, 
and brought his doubled fist down upon the table. 





CHAPTER XXXVI.—ELIZABETH. 


My Marie,—Why did you let our fathers meet ? Surely you 
could have managed to prevent them, You women have wit 
enough for anything if you choose. The powers are furious, but 
we can afford to laugh at them, can we not? I will prove my 
love for my beautiful Marie by making a name and position for 
her; but I want you with me, my darling, I want to see your 
face and hear your voice; it shall urge me on and on till we 
have shown the world how much love can accomplish. What 
say you, Marie—shall it be so? Shal! we go out quietly and get 
the mystic knot tied unknown to any one, and then face the 
great tide together? Send mea line, Marie, I am waiting, and 
longing, and hoping. FRaNK, 


This was the letter which Marie, with eyes swollen | 





from weeping all night, received on the morning 
after that on which Mr. May had paid his visit te 
Devonshire Place. He was not going to marry Miss 
Ridge, then. In the face of that letter it was im- 
possible, and the smiles stole back to her face again. 
She had fully believed the news her father had 
brought back, for had she not seen Frank lounging 
over Miss Ridge’s chair, and seeming to find great 
pleasure in her conversation, and the last few days 
had made her humble-minded concerning herself. 
He must despise her, she thought, and sometimes, in 
spite of all her love for Frank Parsons—and she had 
given him the one strong love of her life—she 
thought regretfully of the lot that might have been 
hers, of the firm unchanging love and the life in 
which there would have been none of the mortifica- 
tions she had lately suffered—the life she had thrown 
away. There was something wanting in her present 
life still, some great yearning she did not under- 
stand, unsatisfied, she seemed to build her hopes 
and fears and happiness on things that had no 
strong foundation, and when they tottered she had 
nothing to fall back upon. Surely there was some- 
thing else, some great sweetness she had not yet dis- 
covered, or else at best the world was a weary place. 
This was what she felt almost unconsciously as she 
sat with her lover’s letter in her hand—the letter 
which she wondered did not bring her a greater 
rush of joy than it did, for did it not assure her 
of his truth, which for nearly four-and-twenty 
hours she had doubted? She sat with it in her 
hand, reading it again and again, half wondering, 
half hesitating what to do. In spite of the resolution 
with which she had crushed or tried to crush her 
own false feelings in regard to her petty pride, she 
was not strong enough to negative at once the pro- 
posal in Frank’s letter. It would be very nice to 
get married, she thought, and so make sure of him 
for ever, and as for money she was tired of it, and 
no longer had any longing for riches. ‘“ But no,” 
she sighed, “I won’t marry him without any one 
knowing it, it would make them so unhappy, and 
papa did it all for the best, and he was very very 
generous,” and while she was thinking this there 
came a visitor, who asked if she could see Miss May 
alone, and the visitor was Elizabeth. 

Marie’s eyes lighted up with pleasure as she saw the 
pale worn face enter. “I am so glad; it is so very 
good of you to come!” she said, and without knowing 
it she put her face down to the sweet one before her, 
and waited to be kissed. 

“May I come and chat a little while with you?” 
Elizabeth asked, “in your own room, or anywhere 
by ourselves?” And so Marie took her inte her 
room, and locked the door, and then sat down by 
her on the low white bed, and waited to hedr what 
her visitor had to say. 

“You won't mind my coming to see you, will you, 
Marie?” she said, quietly, in the low sweet voice that 
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seemed to have a memory of sorrow in it. “My | fulness that nothing can take away. I wanted it once, 


brother has told me about you—he has told me every- 
thing about you, and about his letter to-day. You 
won’t marry him yet, dear, or on the sly, will you?” 

“No, I will not. Do you, too, think I am not 
good enough or rich enough?” Marie asked, look- 
ing up wearily, “Is that the reason?” 

* No, dear, it is not, but it is because a woman 
who loves a man well makes his life better and 
greater and purer, and helps him to all good deeds 
and to avoid all bad ones; even if she is not strong 
herself she can yet try and strengthen him.” 

* And do yeu think Frank really loves me?” she 
asked, the tears filling her eyes; “I could do any- 
thing if I were only certain of that.” She drew 
closer to Elizabeth ; there was something in the fair 
little face that satisfied her, that made her feel as if 
she would soon have seen the secret of life that was 
yot undiscovered. 

‘Tam sure he does, dear, and you can make him love 
you more and more. He told me all that passed 
between you at the Botanical Gardens Pa 

“Did he ?”’ said Marie, flushing crimson. 

“ Yes, dear; it is that made me feel that I could 
love you, for it showed you were a brave girl at 
heart, and you will be brave still, will you not?” 

“Yes,” Marie answered; “but tell me how, Eliza- 
beth.” 

* By being true to him, but refusing to marry him 
till he earns his own living, as a man should, and 
until his friends are willing to receive you.” 

* But that will never be.” 

“Yes it will, my dear; we will do our very best 
to make them. And if you love Frank, urge him on 
to do great things for your sake, for love should make 
one noble.” 

« But it is so difficult, and somehow I never seem to 
get any happiness ; life seems all a mistake. I have 
never felt very happy. There is always an aching 
and yearning in my life that is never satisfied,” 
Mave broke out in a low passionate tone. “Did you 
ever feel that, Elizabeth ? ” she asked. 

Then the girl beside her put her arms around 
Marie, and looked long and gravely into her face. 

“ Dear,” she said, softly, “I think I know what 
you want—a gift that only God can give after long 
and patient seeking ; a great happiness and peace- 








dear, when I was quite a little girl, and used to creep 
into strange churches to hear the prayers and the 
singing, and then I found it.” 

And then they talked long and gravely together, 
those two girls; and when Elizabeth left Marie looked 
after her with tearful eyes, and a great desire to be 
like her. 

“Mamma,” she said to her mother, later in the 
day, “I shall not be married for a long time—never, 
perhaps, and I will try and be a better daughter to 
you than I have been.” 

“Good gracious, Marie! what makes you talk like 
that ?” 

“Only that I was thinking that I had not been 
always as kind to you as I should be, mamma.” 

Elizabeth Parsons went on to see her brother and 
his wife when she left Marie. She half hoped to see 
Frank there, for there had been a great home quarrel 
after Mr. May’s visit yesterday, and Frank had left, 
saying he should not enter his father’s house again; 
and, though before he went he told Elizabeth about 
Marie and the letter he had sent her, he had not 
given her any address. 

Frank was not there; he had been, but had gone 
down to Philip’s chambers, Alice told her; so Eliza- 
beth set out on her way to find him. She had been 
to Philip’s chambers two or three times, and knew 
the way up the dim staircase perfectly. It was 
a long way to the Temple, and Elizabeth was not 
strong; she had not been well lately, but she had 
never once complained, and no one noticed how thin 
and pale the little face had grown. “ IfI could only 
lose this feeling of tiredness,” she said, as she reached 
the house, and paused before ascending the staircase. 
“IT wonder if I ever shall,” and then there came a great 
wish into her heart to make Marie better, for she 
understood the good that was in her. “If I could 
do that, and finish my picture of the great avenue at 
Granada I could be content,” she said, but for what 
she did not even say to herself even in thought, only 
answered with a sigh a question that had never been 
asked. And then she went up a few stairs, and 
waited a moment, for she heard a step descending, and 
thought she would let it pass, and the next moment 
she found herself face to face with George Milward, 

(Zo be continued.) 








THE TROUBLES OF KING HEZEKIAH. 


BY THE REV. CANON ELLIOT, B.D., VICAR OF WINKFIELD, BERKS. 


SSHE lot of King Hezekiah was cast in 
troublous times. During the reign of 
his father, Ahaz, the service of Jehovah 
had been almost displaced by the 
erection of new sanctuaries and by the 

worship of strange gods. One, at least, of the 
king’s own sons had been made to pass through 


the fire, in order to appease the imaginary wrath 
of Moloch, the abomination of the Ammonites; and 
even the brazen altar erected by King Solomon 
had been removed, and, in its place, one formed 
upon the model of a heathen altar at Damascus 
had been set up. Before the close of the same 
reign the doors of the Temple had been shut, and 
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the sacred lamps were no longer lighted; the 
incense ceased to be burned, and the appointed 
sacrifices were no more offered. It was for these 
things that the Lord brought Judah low, and 
exposed its inhabitants to the assaults of their 
adversaries. In the time of his distress, Ahaz had 
recourse to the aid of the proud king of Assyria, 
in order that he might deliver him out of the 
hand of his numerous and powerful enemies ; but 
the result of the application is briefly expressed in 
the following words : “ And Tilgath-pilneser, king 
of Assyria, came unto him, and distressed him, 
but strengthened him not” (2 Chron. xxviii. 20). 

It was at the very crisis of the danger, and at 
the culminating point of interest in the history of 
the southern kingdom, that King Hezekiah suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but not to the policy, of his 
father Ahaz. Instead of having recourse to the 
aid of the worshippers of strange gods, or of 
affording any encouragement to idolatry in his 
kingdom, the course adopted by the new monarch 
(aptly represented by his name, Hezekiah, i.e., 
“My strength is Jehovah”), is set forth in the 
brief but expressive words of the sacred historian : 
“ He trusted in the Lord God ot Israel” (2 Kings 
xviii. 5). 

The first efforts of Hezekiah, on his accession 
to the throne, seem to have been addressed to the 
destruction of the idolatrous rites which defiled 
the land, and to the restoration of the Temple 
worship in its original purity and in much of its 
ancient splendour. The avowed emblems of idola- 
trous worship were utterly destroyed; the high 
places were removed, and the images broken. 
Even the brazen serpent, which had been origin- 
ally made and erected in obedience to a Divine 
command, but which had afterwards become sub- 
servient to idolatrous purposes, was removed by 
King Hezekiah and broken in pieces \2 Kings 
XViil. 4). 

The influence of the king over the masses of the 
people was very remarkable. Not only the in- 
habitants of the southern kingdom generally, but 
some even from the most northern portions of the 
kingdom of Israel—a kingdom which had been 
longer and more deeply steeped in idolatry than 
that of Judah—obeyed the summons of Hezekiah, 
and came up to Jerusalem to keep the feast of the 
Passover, a feast which was the standing memo- 
rial of the great national deliverance, and the 
anniversary of the birthday of Israel’s existence 
as a nation. 

It is possible that a sonse of common danger, 
combined with an inward conviction that Jehovah 
was the only sure refuge in times of trouble, may 
have disnosed the people at large to acquiesce in, 
if not actively to promote, the pious efforts of King 
Hezekiah. Be this as it may, an event occurred 
in the fourteenth year of this reign which served 





to concentrate more firmly than heretofore the 
hopes of the nation in the person of the king. 
The haughty Sennacherib, whose course had 
hitherto resembled a triumphal progress, threat- 
ened with utter destruction not only the sur- 
rounding cities and fortresses of Judah, but even 
the capital itself. He had already passed the 
frontiers of the northern kingdom ; and the in- 
scriptions which have been recently discovered 
on one of the Assyrian palaces record that the 
wood with which it was adorned was that of the 
stately cedars of Lebanon. 

It is not unworthy of observation that some of 
the cities of ancient renown owe the memory ot 
their greatness—in some cases of their very exis- 
tence—to those records of Sennacherib’s reigm 
which have been preserved in the annals of the 
despised race of Israel. Hamath and Arpad 
Sepharvaim, Hena, and Ivah—these have left 
behind them few, if any, traces of their history 
beyond those which are connected with Senna- 
cherib’s proud boast, and his threat concerning the 
impending destruction of Jerusalem. At first 
the terror which was excited by the threatened 
invasion appears to have shaken the faith and 
confidence of Hezekiah; and relying, as it should 
seem, upon the succour of the Egyptian king, and 
swayed by the weak and unworthy counsels of his 
chief minister and adviser Shebna, he adopted the 
policy of his father Ahaz, and submitted to the 
demands of the king of Assyria, and appeased him 
with a gift (2 Kings xviii. 15, 16). Soon, how- 
ever, Hezekiah perceived the utter inutility of 
concession to the avarice and the ambition of the 
remorseless invader, and the folly, as well as the 
sin, of dependence upon the Egyptian alliance. 
From that time he not only adopted vigorous and 
well-timed measures for the defence of the city, 
but, alike by invoking the Divine aid himself, and 
by inviting the intercessory prayers of the prophet 
Isaiah, he committed his own cause and that of 
his peuple to Him who judgeth righteously. 

The result is graphically described in the con- 
temporary annals of the historian. That God, who 
is at all times the refuge and strength of His 
people, proved Himself, in a signal marner, the 
very present help of Hezekiah and of Jerasalem 
in the day of trouble. The destroying angel 
received his commission to go forth and to slay. 
A silent but fatal blast was breathed upon the face 
of the invading foe; and, as the snow of Lebanon 
melts when the sun arises in his strength, so the 
might of the proud Assyrian melted before the 
presence of the God of Jacob. It is thus that the 
seventy-sixth Psalm, which seems to have been 
composed in commemoration of this event, records 
the great deliverance which was wrought for 
Hezekiah and for his kingdom :—* In Judah is 
God known: His name is great in Israel. In 
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Salem also is his tabernacle, and his dwelling 
place in Zion. There brake he the arrows of the 
bow, the shield, and the sword, and the battle. 
Thou art more glorious and excellent than the 
mountains of prey.. The stouthearted are spoiled, 
they have slept their sleep: and none of the men 
of might have found their hands. At thy rebuke, 
O God of Jacob, both the chariot and horse are 
cast into a dead sleep.” 

It was about this time—whether before or after 
the signal interposition wrought in behalf of 
Jerusalem, is matter of dispute—that Hezekiah 
was overtaken by a sickness which seemed to be 
unto death. In obedience to a Divine command, 
given to the prophet Isaiah, the fatal character of 
the disease was plainly, and, as it seemed, irrever- 
sibly announced to the king. ‘And Isaiah the 
prophet, the son of Amoz came unto him, and said 
unto him, Set thine house in order: for thou 
shalt die, and not live ” (Is. xxxviii. 1). 

But Hezekiah had learned a truth which those 
who now arrogate to themselves an exclusive claim 
to the teaching of the higher philosophy are unable 
or unwilling to receive. Hezekiah had been taught 
the lesson that He who in the beginning created 
the world still continues to govern it; and that 
He governs it by laws higher than those which 
yield themselves to the results of scientific inves- 
tigation. He had been taught that when an indi- 
vidual, or a city, or a nation, is threatened with 
destruction, so far from all scope for human inter- 
vention being excluded, that is the very time for 
its freest sphere of exercise. 

Nor was it at this eventful crisis that Hezekiah 
first learned the lesson of the efficacy of prayer. 
At an earlier period of his reign, as it should seem, 
when Micah, the Morasthite, announced the im- 
pending destruction of the city and the temple, 
saying, “Zion shall be plowed like a field, and 
Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain 
of the house as the high places ef a forest” (Jer. 
xxvi..18), Hezekiah, we are told, “ besought the 
Lord, and the Lord repented him of the evil 
which he had pronounced” against the city and 
its inhabitants. 

In a yet more striking manner it pleased God to 
interpose at this time, as a God hearing and 

-answering prayer. Before Isaiah had left the 
precincts of the palace, whither he had been sent 
to communicate to Hezekiah the tidings of his 
impending death, he received another commission 
to go back, and to announce in the ears of the 
king that the prayer of faith had been heard, and 





that an answer of peace had been returned: “Go, 
and say to Hezekiah, ‘lhus saith the Lord, the 
God of David thy father, I have heard thy prayer, 
I have seen thy tears: behold, I will add unto thy 
days fifteen years ” (Is. xxxviii. 5). 

But notwithstanding the signal mercies, indi- 
vidual and national, which Hezekiah had experi- 
enced—notwithstanding the assurance which he 
had received that his days were definitely numbered, 
and the declaration which he uttered upon his 
recovery, in the recollection of this assurance, “ I 
shall go softly all my years in the bitterness of my 
soul” (Is. xxxviil. 15)—his heart was unduly exalted 
on the occasion of the congratulatory visit of the 
ambassadors of the king of Babylon, and he proudly 
displayed to them the treasures which he had 
acquired, and which had probably been obtained 
from the spoils of the Assyrian army. It may 
be that as he had formerly been tempted to court 
the Egyptian alliance with a view to protection 
from the power of Assyria, so now he was led to 
listen to those similar overtures from Babylon 
which Josephus affirms to have been one of the 
objects proposed in the embassy of Merodach- 
Baladan. Be this as it may, the pride and self- 
confidence of Hezekiah incurred the Divine dis- 
pleasure; and the same prophet who had been 
previously employed as the channel for the com- 
munication of the Divine purposes, both of mercy 
and of judgment, was again sent to announce to 
Hezekiah that that very country, the favour of 
whose king he had sought, and the admiration of 
whose messengers he had striven to excite, should 
become the deadly foe of his nation, and should 
carry his own descendants into captivity. 

No impatient murmur against the equity of the 
Divine dispensation appears to have escaped the 
lips of Hezekiah when he received the prophet’s 
rebuke. In the same spirit of meekness and 
resignation with which Eli received a similar 
annunciation of the judgments which were about 
to devastate his house, King Hezckiah bowed 
beneath the chastening rod, and acknowledged 
that “ good was the word of the Lord.” 

The remainder of the appointed term of 
Hezekiah’s reign appears to have been passed in the 
enjoyment of that state of tranquillity of which 
he seems to have received a Divine assurance 
(Is. xxxix. 8); and when the fifteen years which 
were added to his life had expired, “‘ Hezekiah 
slept with his fathers, and they buried him in the 
chiefest of the sepulchres of the sons of David’ 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 33), 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 
SCRIPTURE STORIES. FourrH SeERrzs. 


Chapter to be read—Joshua v. 
NTRODUCTION. 





begin conquest of Canaan. 
be allowed to begin at once! 
people regard them? (see ver. 1). Such 
a sight had never been seen: wide rolling 
Jordan restrained, path made for enemies to cross 
by ; if they can do that they can do anything. No 
wonder their hearts melted for fear, and their spirits 
grew faint. But what detains the Israelites? We 
shall see. 

I. Circumcision RENEWED. 
what was required of all male children. When was 
circumcision appointed ? (Gen. xvii. 10). Ever since 
Ishmael, all male children had been circumcised. 
At what age? Even at eight days old children 
brought into covenant with God, who “ suffers little 
children to come unto Him”’ (Mark x. 14). Cireum- 


(Read 2—9.) Ask 


i 


The Israelites are now | Sinai; 
safely across Jordan—all in readiness to | xxxili. 23). So now appears to Joshua. Picture the 
Surely will | scene: Joshua anxious about the taking of Jericho, 
How do the | 











AND HOME. 


WAITING. 


SCHOOL 
No. 23. 
out of burning bush, conversed with him on Mourt 
revealed part of His presence to him (Exod. 


goes out alone to view the place, wanders about 
watching the high walls and lofty towers, wonders 
how they are to be taken ; suddenly meets a man, a 
soldier like himself, sword drawn, arms all ready ; 
is he a friend or foe? See Joshua, bold and daring, 
goes up to him at once, what does he ask Him, and 
what is the answer? Who could it be? The same 
who visited Abraham, whom Abraham called Lord 
(Gen. xviii. 17), the same whom Jacob saw in his 
dream (Gen. xxviii. 13), the same who joined the 
three men in the fire (Dan. iii. 25), whose form was 
like the Son of God. What was Joshua told to do? 
Now will go forth boldly, trusting in the Lord. 

IV. Lessons. (1) Self-dedication. We kave all 
been dedicated to God. This involves separation 


cision appointed when God first chose Jewish nation ; | from world around; must not partake of its sins; 


now must be renewed when same nation first enter 
the land. For some reason unknown, circumcision 
not performed in wilderness; now once more the 
rite performed. What did it show ? 
Nations around them always described as uncircum- 
cised (see 1 Sam. xvii. 26). Israelites in this way 
distinct, an outward mark to separate them from 
world around. (2) Covenant relationship. As were 
distinct from world, so also were God’s pecubiar 
people—His own chosen, in whom He delighted (see 
Deut. x. 15, 16). 

II. Passover ReNEwrp. (Read 10—12). As 
circumcision reminded of original promise, so pass- 
over reminded of original start for Canaan. Why 
was it appointed ? and how often was it kept ? Ques- 
tion children on details, and remind them of the 
lamb slain, the blood sprinkled, the flesh eaten, the 
hour of danger, the peril passed, the deliverance 
from death. At circumcision entered into covenant, 
at passover feast renewed it. Why were they pre- 
served? Because were God’s own people, whom He 
loved. How vividly would remember all events of 
that night; how would describe them to children, as 
was predicted (Exod. xii. 26, 27). 
saved from danger, starting on new life; with what 
thankfulness and what hope would keep the feast. 

After first passover what change was there in their 
food? Daily manna given; how long had it lasted ? 
Now no more need for miracle; why not? There- 
fore manna ceased, what did they eat instead ? 
What an earnest of the whole fruit of the land being 
theirs. 

III. JosHvua ENCOURAGED. (Read 13—15). What 
had God promised Joshua (ch. i. 5)? How had He 
been with Moses? Spoke to him with man’s voice 


Now again just 


| 
| 


} 


must not love its pleasures unduly (James i. 27); 
must not let world take hearts from God. This de- 
dication to be renewed from time to time. Remind 


(1) Separation. | of Joshua’s farewell charge to Israelites (Josh. xxiv. 


' 15); of Elijah’s call to the people on Mount Carmel 


| saking all to follow Him (Luke xiv. 33). 





(1 Kings xviii. 36, 39); of Christ’s words about for- 
As the 
circumcision and passover were to the Jews, so are 
the two sacraments. of the Gospel to Christians—a 
dedication in baptism, a renewal in the Lord’s 
supper. (2) Encouragement. What was it encouraged 
Joshua so much? So Elijah in wilderness (1 Kings 
xix. 18). So St. Paul the night before shipwreck 
(Acts xxvii. 23). In all the same comfort, viz., a 
sense of God’s presence. Not a mere belief in 
general help; but feeling that God is near, is with 
us, is as a captain fighting, a father pitying, a 
friend cheering. Let children try and realise this. 
What enemies have they to attack? Around— 
the world; within—the flesh. Christ, who appeared 
to Joshua, still with us by His spirit. Came down 
Himself as captain of our salvation, fought against 
Satan in wilderness, as we do (Matt. iv. 1); suffered 
in fight, as we do (Heb. ii. 18); conquered, as we 
may (Rev. ii. 7). He is with us always to cheer 
and support till end of the world. 


Questions to be answered. 


1. How did the Israelites renew their covenant 
with God ? 
2. What two ideas were involved in circumcision ? 
3. What feast was held once more, and why ? 
4, What change was there in their food now ? 
5. How was Joshua encouraged ? 


6. What lessons may we learn ? 
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IMMORTELLES. 


(pve) 
HAPPY dream ! too quickly faded ! 
When sweetest passing from my sight, 

4" O glowing light! so quickly shaded, 
At noon-day clouding into night. 

O rose! when in midsummer splendour, 
Scattered and with’ring on the ground ; 

O hope! long watched with care so tender, 
And in my longing fruitless found! 


From out the darkness sad and lonely, 
My soul doth cry in weary pain, 
“Am I bereft this brief hour only, 
Or shall I clasp ye ne’er again ?” 
Then, in the pauses of my weeping, 
I hear calm angel-voices say, 
“Thy treasures are in safest keeping, 
And wait thy coming far away. 


THE MILLER’S 


BY ANNE BEALE, 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE PRODIGAL’S WELCOME 
HOME, 
the circumstances 
just related were happen- 
ing, there was a strange 
calm at Beachton. It was, 
indeed, almost a deserted 
village. Nothing was heard 






fall, the sea, and the sounds of ani- 
mal life. The house seemed silent— 
Janey, Mrs. Firman, and the nurse, 
were the only persons left behind, and 
they scarcely spoke or moved. The two 
former were in the sick chamber, the 
latter dozing in the hall. It was a 
bright April day, and Janey’s window was open. 
As she lay, white and passive on her bed, the fresh 
spring breezes wafted about her the perfume of 
the wall-flower, while the melody of blackbirds and 
thrushes also penetrated. But neither sound nor 
silence recalled Janey to any interest in the outward 
world. 

Her mother had been compelled to leave her on 
account of the illness of her other children, but the 
parting had only caused a passing yang. The tears 
once wiped away left no apparent traces. It was 
deemed advisable to tell her of the trial, in the hope 
of rousing her; but the only effect it had was to 
terrify her, lest Mark should be there. She was, 


however, overcome when Jerusha went to take leave of 
of her, before she and her friends took their departure. 
“Perhaps you will never come back again, like 


at the mill save the water- | 
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“There, ’neath a care beyond thy giving, 
Their beauty ever more doth grow ; 

There do they thrive with weond’rous living, 
Not wasted, as with thee below. 

Grieve not, then, that for briefest season 
They from thine arms have passed away, 

They have but left thee for this reason, 
That thou might’st soon keep them for aye. 


* Then shall that dream that moves thy sighing 
Prove sweet truth to thy wak’ning eyes, 
Then shall thy light in darkness dying 
A sun of undimmed brightness rise ; 
Then shall thy rose, in keen winds chilling, 
Bloom thornless, fragrant, on thy breast, 
Then shall thy hope have its fulfilling, 


And thou in its fruition rest.” A. M. 


DAUGHTER. 


“THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


Mark,” she had said; and this idea had remained on 
her mind, in spite of Jerusha’s assurance that they 
would all return that night. 

Mrs. Firman had volunteered to stay with her 
instead of Miss Martha, who could not yet accommo- 
date herself to Janey’s “ vagaries,” as she called her 
wanderings, and who also desired to accompany and 
support Jerusha. No one knew better than Mrs, 
Firman herself the responsibility of what she under- 
took, for she realised by what a very frail tenure 
Janey held the thread of life. While she sat near 
her, with her delicate white wool in her hand, she 
took note of her every movement and change of 
countenance, and seemed to know, intuitively, when 
to administer food or medicine. Much to her sur- 
prise, Janey began a conversation. 

“Do you think I shall die before Mark comes 
home ?” she asked. ‘“Hehas been away months—or 
is it years? I cannot remember time. But Rushy 
says our ‘Times are in God’s hands,’ and I try not 
to be anxious,”’ 

“ My dear child, I hope you will recover to meet 
Mark,” replied Mrs. Firman, surprised at so coherent 
a sentence, 

“If he comes soon; if not, I think I shall die, 
But Rushy says that if we trust in Jesus Christ we 
shall meet in heaven.” 

Janey folded her hands, and looked upwards, while 
Mrs. Firman’s work dropped, for she feared that this 
unusual clearness of vision and expression portended 
some change. 

“ You are fond of your sister-in-law ? ” she said, to 
test whether the mind were of this or another world. 

“Yes, Are not youP Everybody loves Rushy. 
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I think it is because she forgets herself, and tries to | 
keep her temper. I wish I were like her. If Mark | 
comes back I think I shall be a good wife to him. I | 
will try. But I hope he will not return till the trial | 
is over. They may put him in prison, and then I | 
shall never, never see him again!” 

She little knew how near the truth she was; but | 
the idea recalled the excitement of her brain, and | 
Mrs. Firman could not calm it. At last she asked if 
she should read to her. When she received an | 
affirmative answer, she inquired what book. 

“The Bible. About the prodigalson. Only I hope 
Mark will not eat the husks with the swine, though 
I think he will say ‘I will arise, and go to my father,’ 
and then I shall see him, for he is sure to come here | 
first. Do you think ‘he will be angry with me for | 
being in Rushy’s room, instead of the spare room 
where the white owl hoots? If only you would let 
me go there; I can walk a little now.” 

She raised herself in bed with difficulty, but sank 
back again from pain and weakness. 

Mrs. Firman, turning over the leaves of the Bible, 
and seeing Jerusha’s name and certain marks she 
had made init, found herself wondering at the un- 
selfish patience she had shown her sister-in-law ; but | 
when she glanced casually at the texts which Jerusha 
lined, she wondered no more. She found the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, which had been read to Janey 
almost daily at her own request, and begam to read 
it in a low voice. ‘It was strange, that although 
Janey exonerated Mark from all blame, she was 
frequently heard to repeat the words, “Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and before Thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called Thy Son.” 

Mrs. Firman’s voice was monotonous, whereas 
Rushy’s changed with every feeling. Janey was sen- 
sible of this, and occasionally accented the reader’s 
words. This especially when she came to “ This My 
son was dead and is alive again; he was lost, and 
is found.” She repeated the sentence, with the com- 
ment, “That is how Rushy reads it,” and shortly 
afterwards fell asleep. 

She did. not. awake until towards evening, and 
then, with the strange: alternation of fever and 
nerves, She was excited. ; Mrs. Firman was obliged 
to call the nurse to restrain her from leaving her bed 
in search of Mark. The nurse declared that she was 
fit only for a lunatic asylum, and Mrs. Firman, also 
a nurse, feared that her mind was going, if not gone. 

“Hush! What is that?” she eried, releasing | 
herself from their grasp, and suddenly springing 
out of bed, 

“Only the rooks cawing themselves to sleep,” re- | 
plied Mrs. Firman, alarmed, for she had never stood | 
unaided before since her fever. 

But she stood now, with her arm extended, and | 
her eyes strained, as if she heard or saw something | 
of which the others were not conscious. The song- 





birds were chanting their vespers in the distant | 





woods, and the waterfall was murmuring its lullaby, 
Nothing else was audible at the moment. Yet her 
ears had caught some other sound, Was she asleep 
or awake ? mad or sane? 

In a few moments the clatter of a horse’s hoofs 
was heard in the yard beneath the window. She 
staggered towards it, and looked out. She uttered 
one shrill shriek that the rider must have heard, 
and fell back into Mrs. Firman’s arms, 

“Tt is allover; she is dead !’’ exclaimed the nurse. 

While the words were yet on her lips Mark rushed 
into the room, and stood, pale, haggard, breathless, 
before his wounded dove. 

“Give her tome. I am her husband,” he cried, 
and took her into his arms, the women yielding her. 
“She is not dead. I have seen her so before. Leave 
us alone together !” 

“It is life or death,” whispered Mrs. Firman, and 
motioned the nurse from the room. 

Who shall describe what followed ?—the agonised 
kisses, the heart-rending prayers. 

“My love; my own; my Janey—it is I, Mark! 
Look at me, my darling! I will never leave you 
again. Janey! Janey! speak to me! Say you are 
not dead. My God, restore her to life to me, 
Janey! Janey! It is I, Mark!” 

The appeal pierced to the dulled ears; the tears 
moistened the thin cheeks; the kisses awakened the 
silent heart. Janey’s eyes unclosed,; and she saw her 
husband. She gasped for a word that came not, 
and then the eyes closed again. He laid her on the 
bed, and called madly for the women,.who were only 
in the passage. SrA gepeteties 

“She lives! Help me, for. pity’s sake! he’cried, 
and then fell on his knees beside thedmpassive form. 

None but the Divine Intercessor. conldtelb what 
were the penitence and prayers of his: heart. during 
the few suceeeding agonised moments. 

“Mark!” murmured Janey, as the eyes opened 
once more, and fell on the bowed head. 

“Here, my own! my love!” he cried, starting up, 
and bending over the white face. 

“Mark! Mark!” she repeated, in bewildered 
ecstasy, and cast her arms about him. 

“Come away; it will kill her,” whispered Mrs. 
Firman. 

But Mark could not have withdrawn himself if he 
would. So: tenacious was the clasp that the nurse 
said it was the death-grasp. Indeed, he scarcely 
knew whether ‘the soul were not leaving the body 
while he was still face to face with that cold, pale, 


| frail tenement. His agony of remorse who shall 


tell ? 

While he was thus imprisoned in those slender yet 
unyielding arms, shouts were resounding through the 
pastures without, as a procession, almost triumphal, 
wound down the road and across the fields towards 


| the mill, All Beachton and half Woolleysheepfold 


were escorting Mr. Gay back to his home. No 
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entreaties on his and his daughter's part could stay | 


the uproar caused by his return, acquitted of all 
personal misdemeanour. They ignored Mark, they 
forgot the smugglers, they only remembered that 
their friend and benefactor, the honest, generous, 
just, and upright miller of Beachton, had been 
acknowledged publicly all they knew him to be. 
They did not pause to consider the penalties he had 
paid, and must still pay, for the faults of others—he 
was free from allreproach, Magistrates, professional 
men, tradesmen, farmers, peasants, coastguardsmen 
even, had united to testify to his righteous life; and 
if he were penniless he would still live amongst them 
to aid them by counsel and good example, if by 
nothing else; therefore they shouted—* Long live 
Mr. Gay ! God bless Mr. Gay!” 

The rector, the curate, Miss Martha, Captain 
Bowles, Lieutenant Firman, all swelled the throng 
that surrounded the miller and his daughter as they 
drove homewards, 
back, others on foot, accompanied him “they delighted 
to honour.” A golden sunset spread over the horizon 
that bounded the ocean, and was caught by the hila- 
rious spring waves, reflected by the gorse-clad hills, 
thrown back by the glowing woods with their myriads 
of tuneful tenants, and worn as a wondrous garment 
by the meads, already adorned with their many- 
coloured top-knots of kingcups, buttercups, daisies, 
cuckoo-flowers, and cowslips, The streamlet danced, 


| her fingers closed as tightly as before. 


| in. 


' comfort that he scarcely believed in himself. 


opened, and she called him by name. He knelt by 
her side, and took her wasted hand in his. 
But she was 
conscious of his presence, and there was still hepe. 


Again 


Rushy’s remedy took effect, and she revived after 
a long, silent interval, during which Mr. Gay came 
When she was satisfied that Mark had really 
come back and was by her side, her excitement re- 
turned, and he became conscious of what misery his 
faults had caused. She talked incoherently of the 
Prodigal Son, the white owl, and The Bluffs; and 
entreated forgiveness for having disobeyed Mark in 
leaving their home, and in not tenanting the cham- 
ber near which the owl hooted. He held her in his 
arms to reassure her, and spoke words of hope and 
For 


' Mark had suffered adversity, and was not the care- 


Some in carriages, some on horse- | 


less, selfish young man of a few months back. The 
prayers of his father and sister had not been in vain. 

By degrees the excitement in and about the mill 
subsided. The friends who had escorted Mr. Gay 
home dispersed, leaving only Miss Martha behind, 


whe remained with Mrs. Firman to hear something 


of Janey. 


The lieutenant also might have been 
seen without, dawdling, contrary to his custom, in 
the hope of catching sight of Jerusha. It was but 
natural that the two ladies should discuss the events 


of the day, and Miss Martha gave the details of the 


and the water-fall shouted for joy; while the mill lay | 


like a gilded nest in the heart of this exuberant nature. 

Jerusha sat beside her father all tears and smiles, 
yet trembling for Janey. As they approached the 
house she saw under the porch a figure motioning 
tothem. Frank Firman ran forward, and returned 
with an imperative command for silence. There was 
a sudden hush at his voice, accustomed to be obeyed. 


The hearts of the miller and his daughter smote them | 


as they were met by Mrs, Firman, with grave face and 


triaJ, in which she enlarged on her favourite Rushy’s 
sensible evidence, and what she called the “ dogged 
truthfulness ” of the miller. She also admitted that 
‘my son, Frank,” had been consistently considerate. 


, When she reached the point of Mark’s sudden 


her finger on her lips, Jerusha ran past her, unmind- | 


ful of the friends by whom she was surrounded, and 
was at the door of Janey’s room almost instantly. 
Here she was met by the nurse, with a solemn 
“Hush!” but she stole past her and entered. All was 
silent as death, yet there she saw Mark and Janey 
clasped in one another’s arms. She approached in 
sudden terror, and, gazing nearer, believed that the 
shock of the meeting had killed Janey. 


CHAPTER L. 
MARK'S REPENTANCE. 
“Janey, Mark is safe. He will never leave you 
again. If you hold him so tight you will hurt him,” 
said Jerusha, placing her lips close to the poor wife’s 
ear. 

Slowly the tenacious fingers loosened, and Rushy 
knew that Janey was not dead. She bade Mark 
withdraw a little, while she administered sorze re- 
storative; and as he did so, her eyes once more 


appearance, Mrs. Firman permitted herself to show 
Indeed, that lady had 
lost much of her self-possession since her relation- 


surprise, and even emotion. 


ship to Captain Bowles had been made known. 

Miss Martha described how that Mr. Gay had 
broken forth into words of thanksgiving when Mark 
appeared in court, and that he had embraced him 
before judge and jury. Then she said that Mark 
had been sworn, and had made short work of his 
evidence, taking upon himself the concealment of 
Captain Dangerfield, but positively denying having 
aided or abetted in hiding smuggled goods in or 
about the mill. When cross-questioned, it came out 
that he had been several voyages with the captain, 


| and had assisted him in disposing of his cargoes in 


| the cave and otherwise; but his examination went 


| taken advantage for his own purposes. 


of Janey. 
' 


to prove that he had been a reckless, wild young 
man, of whom the daring and wily smuggler had 
Neverthe- 
less, Mark had been a smuggler, and had led others 
into the trade who, but for him, would have been free 
of it. 

All this, and much more, Miss Martha told Mrs. 
Firman during the long interval of waiting for news 
But she did not choose to tell her exactly 
of the penalty to be paid by the father for the son’s 
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deceitful conduct and unlawful trading, because she | 
knew that Rushy’s dowry must now be limited to 


that of the milkmaid, ‘‘ My face is my fortune, sir, | 


she said.” 

The sentences upon the smugglers were various in | 
kind and degree. Captain Dangerfield’s was a twelve- | 
month’s imprisonment, without the option of a fine. 
And it would have been more severe but for the 
efforts made by Mr. Gay in proeuring him counsel. | 
Of course, the Sea Serpent and the goods found in the - 
cave had become Crown property. The men who had | 
been taken prisoners with him were sentenced to | 
heavy fines, or service for a twelvemonth in the mer- | 
chant service or the royal navy. As regarded Mark, 
he was either to pay a fine of one hundred pounds 
or undergo six months’ imprisonment. Levi and 
Chivers—landsman and fisherman — were made 
examples of for the many, and were sentenced to 
i fine of, the one ten, the other five, pounds, or to 
submit to three months’ hard labour, 

Before leaving the court Mr. Gay, through his 
friend Mr. Worthington, declared his intention of 
defraying the fines laid on his son, Levi, and Chivers, 
as well as the costs of the trial as far as they were 
concerned, and these, Miss Martha knew, would be 
considerable, therefore she merely informed Mrs. 
Firman that the wealthy miller had undertaken all 
liabilities. “And more fool he!” she wound up 
with. ‘“ Though I suppose everybody don’t agree 
with me or they wouldn’t have made such a fuss over 
him. He might have been a king for that much, 
and Rushy a princess of the blood royal. But, after 
all, every honest man’s a king, and a pretty, clever, 
good girl, like Rushy, is a nat’ral princess.” With 
which sentiment Miss Martha concluded her narra- 
tive, and left her listener to digest it. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Gay joined them. His eyes 
were red with weeping, and he could scarcely speak 
for emotion, 

“Rushy says you had better just go up and see 
her, cousin Martha, in case she shouldn’t wear 
through the night,’ he said. Then added to Mrs, 
Firman, “We owe you many thanks, ma’am, for your 
kind nursing. We cannot hope to repay you ; but, 
at least, we will do nothing to offend you.” 

Miss Martha left the room, and Mr. Gay walked to 
the window to hide his tears. He saw Firman with- 
out, watching, and went toask him in. Frank was 
too much preoccupied to notice his mother’s presence. 

“‘ How is she, and Mark, and Rushy? I want to 
know before I leave,” he said. 

“Janey is in the Lord’s hands, and I think she 
may be spared to us. Mark is soothing her by 
degrees like a child. I lost sight of him when we 
left the court. He had taken Solomon Hasluck’s 
horse, and ridden off like mad, so he was home before 


| 





us. I pray that the shock of his coming may not 
hasten the end, if she is to be taken, for that would 
be another sting in my boy’s conscience, and I see 


that he is pricked already, thank God. As to my 
Rusby, she is brisk in her duty, and I think, with 
our dear Lord’s help, she always will be. This has 
been a wonderful day for us all—a day of trials and 
blessings. I should like to end it by making another 
crooked turning straight.” 

Mr. Gay paused, and looked from Frank to his 
mother. It was nearly dark, and she was seated by 
the fire, while the two men had been standing near 
the door. Frank saw her for the first time, and went 
towards her. 

“ Mother is the best nurse in the world, Mr. Gay,” 
he said, laying his hand affectionately on her shoulder. 
“ And Mr, Gay is the best man in the world, mother. 
I am thankful for knowing him. I wish you had been 
with us when we escorted him home.” 

“ Take care, young friend,” said the miller. ‘“ My 
Rushy, who would be reading all day but for other 
duties, says there is some old writer who remarks 
that we have all a tinder-box in our bosoms so full of 
tinder that a spark kindles a full flame of vanity. 
I find to-day that I am still provided with the burnt 
rag, so don’t strike the flint. To be sure, I have 
come home to have the blaze put out. And this brings 
me to what Iwant to say. This smuggling business 
has not only stained our clean name but will nearly 
ruin me. All my savings are gone, and I am not sure 
if I can keep the mill. Perhaps I may by selling 
The Bluffs. Anyhow, ‘I was rich, and now am poor.’ 
I don’t mind this for my own sake or Mark’s, since he 
will now be obliged to work ; but I shall not be able 
to give Rushy a portion, or Janey a separate home.” 

“ They will not want either,” interrupved Firman, 
impetuously, “for when Rushy and I marry Janey 
must be your housekeeper.” 

“ Not so fast,” resumed Mr. Gay, with a shake in 
his voice. “I am as much set against my Rushy 
marrying while this slur is put upon us as she is 
herself, and neither of us would care to go penniless 
and stuckless into another man’s house. Besides, 
we would never thrust ourselves where we are not 
wanted; and what may be joy to young blood like 
yours, may be grief to Madam Firman. That would 
be an ill return for her kindness in nursing Janey.” 

“Tt cannot signify to mother now,” said the lieu- 
tenant; “she will have a comfortable home with 
my new uncle, who is papering and painting as if he 
were preparing for a bride.” 

“ Poor cousin Martha,” laughed the miller; “ this 
‘spring cleaning ’ would have been for her if she had 
made more haste, and now madam will have it all her 
ownway. Thecap’en’sa kind-hearted man, but hasty.” 

“You see you have cut out Miss Martha, mother, 
and I have cut out Rushy,” said Frank Firman, 

But his mother sat mute in the firelight. At best 
it was difficult to read her mind through her face ; 
it was impossible in that obscurity. Still, while this 
conversation was proceeding her own past life was 
passing before her. The review told in Rushy’s 
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favour, for it ae how good and pure she was | rated. It had happened as Captain engubea had 
compared to what, in her youth, she had herself | said. When they were rowed from the cave to the 
been. But if she intended to make any concession | smuggling vessel it had not been considered safe 
it was prevented by Mr. Gay, who, resuming his | for Mark to return to land that day. Signals from 
gravity of manner, said that it was no time to talk | the coast continually warned of danger, and he and 
of “ marrying and giving in marriage” when Janey | Job Tuck remained on board, while the other fisher- 
was perhaps dying up-stairs. Miss Martha also re- | men rowed the boat to a distance. Other signals 
turned at that moment, and asked Mrs. Firman if | informed them of Captain Dangerfield’s capture, and 
she would go up and try to quiet Janey, while Mark, | the smuggling vessel, bound for America, weighed 
who was quite exhausted, left her a while. She did | anchor with Mark and Job on board. It had been 
so, and Mark shortly after came down, saying that | impossible for Mark to write home, for the smug- 
Mrs. Firman and Jerusha had persuaded Janey to let | gling craft was a good deal harassed. No sooner 
him take some refreshment. He evidently needed | did they land in America, however, than he and Job 
it, and Miss Martha and Tilly soon prepared it for | offered themselves as common sailors to a steamer 
him. on the eve of departing for England. They thus 

He was so much overcome that he leaned his | worked their passage home, and landed at Sandport 
head upon the table and sobbed. Firman withdrew, | on the morning of the trial. Mark was soon in- 
and left him and his father alone together. It was | formed of all that was passing by an old acquaint- 
a solemn and pathetic scene. Mr. Gay stood over | ance, and instead of starting for Beachton, took the 
him a moment with eyes and hands upraised, silently | train to the county town. The rest has been related. 
praying that present grief might work “repentance | But in the excitement Mark’s haggard face and 
not to be repented of.” Then he laid his hands on | shabby dress had been scarcely noticed. As he sat 
his son’s head, and tenderly blessed him. His voice | at table, however, striving to eat to please his 
proved the love of his heart, and when Mark heard | friends, they were apparent enough. His father and 
it, he rose and fell upon his neck, even as the | Miss Martha glanced pityingly at one another, think. 
Prodigal of old. ing not only of him, but of Janey, and Miss Martha 

No words came and none were needed; but in that | said, with a gravity remarkable in her, “ Well, Mark, 
moment, Mark made a vow, registered in heaven | I think we’ve all had enough of trying to cheat the 
that he would henceforth lead a new life. revenue.” 

The latter portion of the old life was soon nar- (To be continued.) 
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ELL, children, what was the sermon and white robes, and golden hair; and that God 
about to-day ?” said my mother, as never sent them down to earth now as He used to do 
we trooped somewhat noisily into the long ago when the Bible was written.” And quite 
room where she lay, as usual, on her ' out of breath—overcome, too, by a sudden fit of shy- 
invalid couch, her sweet face lit up | ness—Ruth stopped short, just as Charlie broke in 
by the smile that never failed to | eagerly with, “I don’t think they were a bit like 
“509 greet our return from an absence, hewever | that, Ruth; why, in the Bible strong men were 

be short. In the pattering of little feet and | afraid of them! I think they must have looked like 

the chattering of eager voices her question was | great warriors, not like pretty girls,” and Charlie 
unheard, or, at least, unheeded, and when quiet was | laughed somewhat scornfully at the idea. 

Once more restored, she repeated it, “ What did Mr. Poor Ruth looked abashed and uncomfortable, and 

Bell preach about ?” I glanced at mother to see what she thought of the 
There was a moment’s pause, then Ruth, my eldest | rather irreverent remark, but she only smiled and 

sister, replied, slowly, almost hesitatingly, ‘“‘ About | said, “Well, Charlie, perhaps you are both right. 

angels, mother.” Angels may be sweet and gentle, or strong and 

“What did he say about them, dear?” said mother, | terrible. Children, you may all be angels if you 
in her low, gentle tones. | will: you, my little Ruth, may be one of the gentle 

Ruth was a shy child, and it was with an evident ones, and Charlie may be a warrior angel, fighting 
effort that she answered, ‘‘I am not sure that I quite | for God ‘in the world’s broad field of battle.’ Shall 
understood him, mother, but he seemed to think that | I tell you a story ?” she continued, “it may help you 
everything might be an angel to help us towards to understand what Mr. Bell meant when he told 
heaven if only we were in the right way; and, , you there might be an angel in everything. There 
mother, I always thought angels were like men, but | is for those who have eyes to see it.” 

ever so much more beautiful, with shining wings, We were all delighted with mother’s offer of a 














story, for she was often unable to say more than a 
few words at a time to us, so we quickly established 
ourselves in our favourite places. Lily nestled up 
beside mother, Hugh in my lap, Charlie and Ruth, 
who, in spite of occasional tiffs, were fast friends, 
comfortably ensconced in the deep window-seat. 

“Now, mother, begin,” said impatient Charlie; 
whilst Lily softly patted the thin cheek, and Hugh, in 
baby accents, echoed his elder brother with “ Please, 
moder, ’gin.” 

“Years ago, when I was a little girl,” said mother, 
—and an approving murmur greeted this favourite 
beginning—“ I lived in a large house in the country, 
near the sea-side; there was a beautiful garden on 
one side, where I and my sister used to play, whilst 
in front of the house, indeed, surrounding it and the 
garden—stretched a large park adorned with fine 
shady trees. We children were not allowed into the 
park by ourselves, but often rode there with our father, 
who liked to have his little girls with him. Mary, my 
sister, was twelve at the time I am speaking of; I had 
just completed my thirteenth year, and thought that 
the fact of being a whole year older than Mary justified 
me in taking the lead upon all occasions. One 
morning soon after breakfast my father came into 
the school-room, and asked our kind governess to 
give us a holiday, as he wished to take us fora longer 
ride than usual. 

*«*T propose,’ he said, ‘to go by the road to Port- 
luce Castle, to get our luncheon at a farm-house I 
know of close to the ruins, and, after scrambling 
about them for a while, to come home by the sands 
in the cool of the evening. What do you think of 
this plan, children?’ he continued, turning to us as 
Miss Steward willingly gave the required holiday— 
‘do you like it ?’ 

“Oh, papa, it is too delightful!’ I exclaimed; 
Mary’s beaming face rendering words unnecessary on 
her part. 

“«« Well, run off now, and dress yourselves,’ he said, 
adding, ‘I want to reach Portluce before the sun gets 
very powerful, so do not be long about it.” We 
needed no second bidding, and in a few minutes we 
were off, my father mounted on a large bay horse that 
had carried him gallantly through many a long day’s 
fighting, Mary and I on our cream-coloured ponies, 
one on each side of him. Very pleasant it was riding 
over the green turf in the park, with the fresh breeze 
blowing our curls about, and bearing on its wings the 
song of the thrushes and blackbirds, and the scent of 
the new mown-hay. My dear father, too, was in one 
of his sunniest moods, the cloud of sadness that had 
too often hung over him since my mother’s death two 
years before seemed to have vanished, and he chatted 
gaily to us as we rode along. We had left the park 
behind us, and were riding quietly up a country lane, 
when we overtook an elderly man trudging patiently 
along in the dust and heat. Hearing our approach 
he stood aside tolet us pass, but my father reeognising 
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him, stopped to ask after his wife. ‘She is but poorly 


| sir, thank you,’ answered Jones, for that was his 


name, as Icame to know afterwards; ‘she do suffer 
so from her poor leg, night ner day it gives her no 
peace ; and the doctor he says she will never be able to 
walk again sir, leastways except just to crawl about 
the house, and she was none of your lazy ones, sir, she 
was always an active stirring woman,’ and the poor 
man looked very sad at the prospect. 

“My father said a few words of sympathy, and we 
rode on; but no sooner were we out of earshot than I 
exclaimed, eagerly, almost passionately, ‘If I were 
his wife I would rather die at once than live on in 
the world as a poor cripple, not able to do anything 
for any one, wouldn’t you, papa?’ ard I turned to 
him for approval. But he answered my appeal with 
a question, 

“* Are you quite sure, Maude, that because Mrs. 
Jones cannot walk she must necessarily be unable to 
do anything for any one P’ 

“*Of course,’ I responded, confidently. ‘What 
could she possibly do for any one? If she cannot 
walk she must be useless,’ 

“My father made no direct reply, though I heard 
him say softly to himself, ‘ They also serve who only 
stand and wait,’ and presently a brisk canter changed 
the current of my thoughts, and brought us speedily 
to the farm-house where we were to have luncheon. 
We were received by the farmer’s wife; she had 
been my mother’s maid for some years, and had been 
much attached to her mistress, so we were sure of a 
hearty welcome. Luncheon over, we started on foot 
for the castle. After a short walk we saw the noble 
ruin, rising, apparently, out of the blue sparkling 
sea; for from where we were standing the Lridge 
that connected it with the mainland was not visible. 
Running on in front of papa, we quickly reached the 
bridge, and leaning over the parapet, we scanned the 
pebbly shore beneath, while we waited for him to 
come up with us. 

“Children, he said, as he rejoined us, ‘let me 
give you one warning before we go over the ruins. 
Some parts of them are very dangerous, some of the 
stones having droppéd out of their places, and others 
only waiting for a touch to bring them down, so be 
sure you keep with me, and do not attempt to climb 
anywhere without first asking me.’ 

“Oh no, papa!’ I answered, hastily, not paying 
much heed to the caution in my anxiety to begin 
scrambling about. I was strong and active in those 
days, and in the excitement of climbing up a broken 
staircase that led to the top of a tower commanding 
a splendid view, my father’s injunction passed from 
my mind, and when at last we got to the top, and 
papa and Mary were trying to make out the chimneys 
of our house in the blue distance, I wandered away 
from them, and by dint of scrambling through a 
broken place in the side of the tower, succeeded in 
getting out on the broad castle wall, At first I 
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picked my way carefully enough, but presently I 
became absorbed in searching for such wild flowers 
and ferns as had found a home in the crannies of the 
wall, and quite forgot where I was, until unpleasantly 
reminded of it by feeling my feet going down, down, 
down into space. My father’s warning flashed across 
my mind, then I felt a sudden jar through every bit 
of my body, and after that, I suppose I lost con- 
sciousness for a long time, for the next thing I 
remember is finding myself in bed, not in my own 
pretty room, but in a low kitchen with huge smoke- 
lackened beams running across the ceiling, and 
furniture of the simplest kind. By my bed sat an 
elderly woman, pale and thin, with a face in which 
even my inexperienced eyes could see the signs of 
great suffering, though its expression was so patient 
and trust-inviting that I felt no fear at the strange- 
ness of my surroundings, albeit I asked, anxiously, 
‘Where am I? what is the matter ? where is papa?’ 

«You are at Hart Farm, dear, and you fell and hurt 
yourself, and your father will be here presently ; now 
I have answered all your questions, and you must try 
and be patient for a little while,’ and my companion 
smiled reassuringly as she spoke. I lay still for a few 
minutes, for I felt tired and stupid, then I said, ‘I must 
get up and go and look for them,’ and as I spoke I 
tried vainly to rise, the slightest movement brought on 
severe pain, and I was thankful to lie still andlet my 
tears be charmed away by the tenderness andsympathy 
lavished on me by my new friend. I had grown 
tranquil when, to my great delight, the door opened, 
and my father came in, followed by the doctor who 
had attended us from babyhood. My father looked 
intensely relieved when he saw that I was conscious, 
and I heard a low ‘ Thank God!’ escape from his lips 
as he kissed me fondly, then yielded his place to 
Dr. Barnes, 

***See what damage she has sustained,’ he said. 
A careful examination resulted in the discovery that 
I had broken my right leg just above the ankle. I 
had also been severely cut about the face and hands, 
but these lesser injuries had been already skilfully 
attended to by my hostess, and Dr. Barnes declared 
that he would not touch the bandages and plaisters, 
adding, ‘I have perfect confidence in Mrs. Jones’ skill 
do you know, Miss Maude, you have fallen into good 
hands, she is the best nurse in the whole country 
round, and knows almost as much as the doctor him- 
self. And continued the kind little man, ‘I am very 
sorry to be obliged to give you pain, my dear, but I 
must set your poor leg, and you must help me by 
being as brave as you possibly can.’ 

“JT will not dwell upon the agony I endured during 
the operation ; truly, I was severely punished for my 
thoughtlessness and disobedience. At last the tinal 
bandage was secured in its place, and I lay exhausted 
with suffering. Mrs. Jones had remained with me 
through it all, helping me to be brave by her en- 
couraging words; and now she settled me comfort- 





ably, and begged me to try and sleep. My father 
and the doctor had gone away together, the latter 
had to see another patient, but promised to look in 
again in the course of an hour or two, and my father 
was anxious to take Mary home—she had been all 
this time at the farm-house where we had lunched— 
and to bring back our maid with a supply of such 
comforts for me as were not to be found in Mrs. 
Jones’ humble dwelling, In due time the maid 
arrived, but by the doctor’s desire Mrs. Jones acted 
as head nurse, Susan carrying out her directions 
faithfully. Some days passed away, during which I 
suffered much from pain and fever; Mrs. Jones’ 
kindness and cheerfulness were unfailing, and I grew 
very fond of her, but it was not until my own pain 
became less that I observed that my hostess seldom 
attempted to leave her arm-chair, and that when she 
tried to walk, even across the room, the effort evi- 
dently caused her much suffering. Suddenly the 
conversation that I had had with my father on the 
morning before the accident fiashed across my mind, 
and I asked, with something of my old impetuosity, 
‘Mrs. Jones, have you a husband ?’ 

«Yes, my dear,’ she replied, evidently wondering 
at my eager tone, ‘he is spending a few days with 
his brother, who lives at the other end of the county, 
about twenty miles from here.’ 

““«Then it must have been he that we met as we 
were riding to Portluce the day I fell. But, Mrs. 
Jones, he said that your leg pained you day and 
night, and that you would never be able to walk 
again ; surely it is not so bad as that,’ and I looked 
at her wistfully, hoping for yet fearing her answer. 

“To my surprise and dismay her eyes filled with 
tears, but her voice did not falter as she replied, ‘I 
am afraid it is quite true, Miss Maude; my leg does 
pain me terrible bad at times, and every day I find 
walking more difficult, though, thank God, I can still 
get about a bit in the house.’ 

«* And to think of all the trouble I have given you, 
and all because I was a foolish disobedient girl; dear 
Mrs. Jones, I am so sorry!’ 

“* Nay, my dear,’ she said, ‘don’t you fret about 
it on my account ; your illness has been a real bless- 
ing tome. It has saved me from despair ;’ then as 
she saw by my face that I did not catch her meaning, 
she continued, ‘ Before I was taken ill, Miss Maude, 
I used to be always sent for by the neighbours that 
met with an accident, or was ill, or in trouble, and it 
came a great blow upon me to hear that I was 
likely never to be able to walk again; I fretted sore 
about it, for I thought I should be quite useless, and 
only a burden to poor John, I that always took a 
pride in helping every one that came in my way, and 
in keeping the place nice and tidy; besides, I was 
sore puzzled to think how the neighbours would 
manage, for the doctor lives a long way off, and 
there is not a soul hereabouts that knows aught of 
pandaging and such things but myself, I learned it 
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long ago ina hospital. On Tuesday morning, Miss 
Maude, I felt very down-hearted, when, just as I was 
thinking hard thoughts of the Almighty for laying 
me aside, you were carried in, looking so white and 
helpless, and while I dressed your cuts it came into 
my mind how God had sent you to comfort me just 
when I felt so sad, and I seemed to feel that He 
would not desert me in my sore trial, and that I 
might leave all safely in His hands, and I took heart 
once more, for I thought, though I cannot go to seek 
them now, the good Lord can send those that want 
help to me, and I know that He has sent me this 
trial in love, so I must try to bear it bravely and 
patiently. Then I fell to thinking how I could help 
the neighbours to do without me, and I said to my- 
self “ Why not teach some of the smarter girls any 
little surgery you know, and then they could do any- 
thing that was necessary when an accident hap- 
pened?” ‘ Don’t you think it is a good plan, my dear?’ 
and Mrs. Jones looked quite cheered by the prospect. 

«© Yes,’ I said, ‘I think it is an excellent idea, 
but, Mrs. Jones, I wish you would show Dr. Barnes 
your leg, perhaps he could do it good, he is so clever, 
you know.’ 

© Oh no,’ she said, ‘I could not venture to trouble 
him.’ 

“But I was not so easily to be baulked of anything 
I desired, and at length, by a judicious mixture of 
coaxing and remonstrance, I extracted a reluctant 
consent from her. 

** Accordingly, the next time he came to the farm- 
house he was consulted about her case, and gave a very 
decided opinion that her best chance of relief or cure 
lay in going as soon as possible to one of the large 
London hospitals, where she would have the necessary 
care and nursing that she required. I was by this 
time sufficiently recovered to return home, so it was 
settled that the same carriage that came for me should 
return the following day to take Mrs. Jones to the 
station. My father was only too glad of an opper- 
tunity of showing his gratitude for her attention to 
me, and made every possible arrangement for her com- 
fort during the journey. We soon had a letter from 
her, telling us that the pain had been almost banished 
by the remedies employed; and concluding with these 
words: ‘I long to be home again, for I have learnt so 
much since I came here about nursing that I cannot 
rest happy for thinking of the sick folk in the village 
without any knowledgeable person to tend them, and 
as soon as ever I get home I hope to carry out theplan 
I told you of, Miss Maude, and teach the girls to be 
handy in sickness. I had almost forgot to mention 
that the doctors do not think I shall ever be able to 
walk much, but I don’t seem to mind that now, for I 
have learnt that there are many ways of doing the 
Lord’s work, and if I ever feel down-hearted again, I 
shall just try to remember your accident, my dear, 
for ’twas a happy day for me.’ 

** Now, children,I am tired,so I must make the rest 





of my story as short as possible. Mrs, Jones carried 
out her plan of teaching the village girls for some 
years, then a cottage hospital wae built, of which she 
was for many years the beloved and respected matron, 
happier and more useful than she had ever expected 
to be, even in her most active days. To me, too, those 
days of suffering had been as angel messengers, bear- 
ing heavenly gifts of love and patience and faith, and 
even now from that far-off past I hear their sweet 
voices whispering messages of hope and comfert.”’ 

Mother ceased speaking, and closed her eyes, as if 
she had an inner vision of the angels whom, to my 
eyes, she so much resembled. Presently Charlie broke 
the silence by saying, ‘‘ But there were no real angels 
in your story, mother.” 

* T cannot talk more now, darling ” she answered ; 
“if you will look out Romans viii. 28, and com- 
pare it with Hebrews i. 14, I think you will under- 
stand my meaning, and be able to find some at least 
of the angels.” 

We looked out the verses, and you would wonder if 
you knew all the angels we have found in every-day 
life since that Sunday afternoon. E. F, A. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. ' 


256. It was customary among the Jews at a wed- 
ding to provide each person who needed it an outer 
garment suitable to the occasion, that nothing should 
mar the festivity. Quote some words of our Lord 
in which this garment is mentioned. 

257. What tribe of the children of Israel was only 
partially provided for in the distribution of land by 
Joshua ? 

258. Quote a passage in which Aaronis called the 
“* saint—or holy one—of the Lord.”’ 

259. What words of the prophet Isaiah describe 
the unhappy state of the wicked P 

260. What testimony did our blessed Lord give to 
the authority and power of John the Baptist ? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 704. 

245. “ That (we) might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that, believing (we) 
might have life through His name” (John xx. 31). 

246. “ He knoweth our frame, and He remembereth 
we are but dust.” ‘Then shall the dust return to 
the earth as it was” (Ps. ciii. 14; and Eccles, xii. 7). 

247. “These things said Esaias when he saw His 
glory and spake of Him” (John xi. 41). 

248. “He made him (Joseph) lord of his house 
and ruler of all his substance; to bind the princes 
at his pleasure, and teach his senators wisdom”’ (Ps. 
ev. 21, 22). 

249. “Then said the Jews: Will He kill Himself ? 
Because He saith whither I go ye cannot come” 
(John viii. 22), 

250. St. Peter, when he says, “ Charity shall cover 
the multitude of sins” (1 Peter iv. 8). 
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Suey say that angels walk below 
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On messages of mercy free; 
If thus it be, full well I know 
What angel walks this earth for me. 
627 
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MINISTRY. 


She was my darling ere I knew 


How rare were all sweet spirits here ; 


I felt that she was good and fair, 
And oh! most beautiful and dear. 
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At morn we journeyed hand in hand, 
Yet long before the noontide heat 

She sank, and faded to her rest 
Among the daisies at her feet. 


D 


Ah! then beside the golden door 

All days and nights where she had past, 
With prayers unspoken, tears unshed, 

I watched—till answer came at last. 


At twilight, while with dim, sad eyes 
I gazed into the lonely gloom, 
Sudden my trembling soul awoke— 
A bright strange presence filled the room! 


It was my darling! light she moved 
As moonlight on a silver strand, 


} 





White nameless flowers of Paradise 
Around her brows and in her hand. 


Turning on mine her saintly eyes, 
Upon my breast with tender care 

One amaranth lily soft she laid, 
Then, smiling, melted into air! 


That blossom was the pledge of peace, 
Its fragrance circled heart and brain, 

Till noble strength and chastened joy 
Arose from out the bitter pain. 


And now I walk in heaven with her, 
As close on earth she walks with me; 
My darling still a thousand-fold, 
My angel evermore to be! 
Jane C. SmmPson. 








THEIR SUMMER DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ ACROSS THE 
PLAIN,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—AFTER THE 
SUMMER. 


“hk. MILWARD,” she said, with a long 
sigh of relief; “I did not know you 
were in England.” 


answered, looking long and tenderly 


and pale and worn since he had seen 
it last beneath the summer sky at Granada. “Iam 


going away again, almost directly, for a few months, + 
and then I shall come and see you. May I, Eliza- | 
beth?” he had taken her hands into his, and was | 


still looking at her. 

“ Yes,” she answered, simply, “ I will wait for 
you.” He never knew why he half shuddered at the 
words, but he did, and he heard her voice and saw 


her face as she said them through all the years that | 


followed. 

“You did not blame me for leaving you asI did. 
You understood that there was some great reason I 
dared not tell you?” 

“ Yes, I understood,” she said, gravely and sadly, 


for she knew that understanding had not spared her | 


sorrow. “ Inever blamed you; I knew you would do 
what was right.” 


“ 


x0d bless you, my child!” he answered, and 


Elizabeth looked up at him for the first time, and | 


saw that he had changed too, that his face was 
sterner, and the lines more marked, and that the 
months they had heen apart might have been years 
for the age they had heaped upon his shoulders, 
“If there were only more women like you ue 
shall be back in six months—before June 
I shall be free—I am free now but we must wait till 
then—free to come to you. The sunshine will be 








“T only came yesterday,” he | 


at the little face that had grown thin | 


here again then,” he added. “ You understand, child, 
do you not?” 

“Yes, I quite understand, and I will watch for 
you,” she said, and then she held out her hand to say 
good-bye, for she was tired with her walk, and had yet 
to climb the stairs before her in order toseek Frank. 
| “Good-bye, Elizabeth,” he said. “Good-bye, 
child, my sweet little girl. We shall meet in the 
summer,” His words echoed in her ears as she went 
' slowly up the stairs: “In the summer,” she said 
sadly to herself; “it is over, we had our sum- 
mer day at Granada,” and they had, but just as the 
vanished sun leaves the fruit it has ripened, and the 
trees to whose height it has added, behind, so did 
that vanished summer leave in George Milward’s 
life the fruit which it had ripened from the good 
seed that was in him—seed that had grown up in the 
pure sweet atmosphere of Elizabeth’s nature, and 
changed and beautified all his after life. 


* cS a * #* * * * 
“Well, Elizabeth, and what had Marie May to say 
to you?” 


It had been Elizabeth’s own idea to visit Marie— 
somehow she had seen in her face the night she 
| dined in Devonshire Place that Marie was not very 
| happy, and it was in the nature of Elizabeth to try 
| and make the lives of those around her better. 

“She says she wiil be true to you, Frank, and wait 
' till you can marry her in the face of everybody.” 

“A matter of fact determination. Did she settle 
the colour of her bridesmaid’s robes, and the tint of 
' her drawing-room furniture ?” he asked, loftily, with 

the audience before him again. “ And did you see 





and then | the fat mother, and the flustering father, and the 


brother who sings comic songs ?” 


| 
| “No,” Elizabeth answered, “I only saw Marie.” 
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« And what is the next act in the drama to be? 
Shall I quarrel with all my people, and make a name 


and position for my bride, or shall I let her marry | 


her Manchester man, and take the heiress for better 
or worse myself?” he asked. ‘‘ How shall we wind 
up the play, Elizabeth ?” 

It was so like Frank to talk thus; but somehow his 
words grated on Elizabeth. Marie would want more 
han he could give her to make her life happy, she 
thought; and then she answered, gravely, “ You 
ought to know what your own feeling is, Frank. 
She loves you, and is ready to wait, and I do not 
think she will marry the Manchester man. She is 


it. Myrs. Parsons had been very angry at Elizabeth’s 
visit, and had sternly forbidden her to repeat it. 

“T shouldn’t marry Parsons if I were you, Polly,” 
Fred said, the day before he sailed for Australia, 
thinking he would give her a little parting advice. 


| “ He’s too stuck-up, and after all he’s not a lord; 


capable of developing a great deal in the right hands, | 
| membrance to wear while he was away, a little nine- 


Frank.” 

“And about the heiress whom my mother is so 
anxious to saddle me with? Shall I marry her?” 

“Tf you wish to do so.” Then he laughed, for 
Elizabeth was looking distressed. 

“No, I do not wish it,” he said. 
teasing you, Elizabeth ; I mean to wait for my beau- 
tiful Marie. 
get me the sub-editorship of the All-round Review, 
and so I shall give up father’s allowance.” 

“Yes, do, Frank. There will be something noble 
in making yourself a name and position for Marie’s 
sake.” 

And then Frank saw that there would be, and felt 
that the imaginary audience would applaud him 
greatly, and thought that Marie’s beautiful face 
should urge him on, and so he thanked Elizabeth, 
and wrote another letter to Marie. And Elizabeth 
went back and thought of her strange meeting with 
George Milward. 

“T will finish my picture before he comes,’’ she 
said, standing before the one she had painted of the 
avenue at Granada, 
done. It may get into the Academy,” she thought, 
wistfully. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII.—WAITING. 
Marie was not very happy in the days that followed 
Elizabeth’s visit. Frank wrote to her, and said it 
would be better to wait till he had made a home for 
her. He had got the sub-editorship of the All-round 
Review, and perhaps something else would turn up 
soon, and then they would marry, and in the mean- 
time she was to trust him and to wait. He did not 
say anything about writing often, or about seeing 
her at all; the fact being that Frank was and 
always had been more in love with his idea of Marie 
than the reality, and also that he fancied the really 
dramatic thing to do would be to smooth away all 
difficulties and suddenly appear after a lapse of time, 
more constant than ever. Elizaketh, too, wrote to 
her, a kind affectionate little note, saying how sorry 
she was she could not come and see her again just 
yet, but some day she would do so. She did not say 
the reason of her staying away, but Marie guessed 


= 
7 


Milward has been here, and is going to } 


“T was only | 


“T think it is the best I have . 


and if you can’t get a lord I wouldn’t come down to 
anything less than baronet, or if I really went in for 
romantic affection I would marry Charley Freeman, 
he deserves it; a fellow can’t do more than break his 
heart for years for you.” 

“ Nonsense, Fred,” she answered, “ how can you be 
so foolish?” And that same evening, of her own ac- 
cord, Marie took Fred out, and bought him a re- 


carat gold ring, with a white agate let in; not a very 
grand ornament, but it delighted Fred. And when 
the next day he saw the tears on her face as she 
wished him good-bye and God-speed, it was Fred’s 
serious opinion that Marie had improved; and Fred 
was right, she had improved, and she did still more 
in the months that followed, 

She lost her petty shame of home, and ceased to 
care because her mother tried so unsuccessfully to be 
“ genteel,” or because her father would talk about 
former days, and what he had risen from. She was 
wont to laugh at the things at which many a time 
she had chafed so sorely ; and she tried with all her 
might to be kind and tender to her parents, tv com- 
fort her mother for Fred’s absence, and ito satisfy 
her father’s pride, and to make his days betier and 
happier. 

“ She is a right-down good girl is our Mary,’ she 
overheard him say, one day, and she was satisied. 

It was not all at once that this change came—a 
change that is great and lasting seldom does come in 
a moment. 
Frank had much to do with it, for even one strong 
pure unselfish feeling will do much to purify a 
character; and she loved him with a far better, 


Perhaps the yearning and waiting for 


| deeper, and more real love than he deserved perhaps 





and she had no thought of self, or money, or ad- 
vancement in any way in her love forhim. To her 
he was the best and grandest, greatest hero of her 
life, and as such she loved and reverenced him; 
but she her. 
She always felt it had not the ring in it that 
had been in Charles Freeman’s; that she 


was never certain of his love for 
there 
was not all the world to him, as he was to her, 
nay, she even doubted at times whether he really 


loved her at all, and in the months that followed 





after his interview with her father she gare him 
up a thousand times, It was Elizabeth who did 
most towards the change that had come over Marie. 


In her nature, in the midst of all her selfishness and 


vanity in by-gone days, in all her life there had al- 





no} fay 
1ging for 


re beau- 


ways been an unconscious yearning and 1 


better, greater things, for something m¢ 


tiful than the world had yct given her, some undis- 
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covered secret of happiness which she felt sure must 
exist. And Elizabeth’s sweet face on which that 
secret had set its stamp, and gentle words, dictated 
by its knowledge, first made Marie understand what 
that great happiness was. So Marie grew gentler, 
and better, and kinder to those about her, but she 
was not happy. ‘If Frank really loved me,” she 
thought, “he could not stay away like this.” And 
as the months passed on, and he neither came or 
wrote, she grew thin and pale with anxious waiting, 
until at last she ceased to believe in his love alto- 
gether. 

Yet all this time Frank was really working hard. 
He had given up his father’s allowance, and was 
living in rooms of his own. People congratulated 
Mrs. Parsons on her son’s success, and exaggerated 
Frank’s doings to her until she came to consider that 
Frank would soon be a lion, and that a family lion 
was an animal that really ought to be propitiated ; 
and so she wrote an affectionate letter to her son, 
saying how dearly she had always loved him, and 
that she and his father had watched his progress in 
the literary world with great satisfaction, and longed 
to see him at home, especially as they felt sure he 
had seen the folly of an alliance which had caused 
them all so much unpleasantness. 

“ Let me put in a line, mamma ?” asked Elizabeth. 
“T want to tell him to come and see my picture 
before it is sent into the Academy, or I may never hear 
what he says to it.”’ The last words were said almost 
to herself, for no one saw that Elizabeth was getting 
thinner and paler day by day, that the light was fading 
from her eyes, and the colour from her cheeks. ‘‘ She 
works too hard,” Mrs. Parsons said, if any one remarked 
it to her; ‘she has set her heart on getting her picture 
into the Academy. And this was true; Elizabeth 
had set her heart upon seeing it there. It was the 
picture of the avenue at Granada, looking down to the 
Moorish archway. ‘Mz. Milward will be here again 





soon,” she said to herself, “and I should like him 
to find I owe any distinction I have gained to him. 
I wish he would come soon,” she added, wistfully. 

* a * * * * 

He was not very far away, and he was thinking of 
her as he sat by the hotel window in Avignon watch- 
ing the gaily dressed crowd walking to and fro to the 
strains of the noisy band upon the Place. He was free 
again, as he had told Elizabeth when he met her in the 
winter. His wife had not long survived her visit to 
him. Perhaps the loss of excitement, or the restraint, 
and changed, regular life, told on her wandering, 
restless nature, for she chafed and fretted against 
the control, kind and gentle asit was, beneath which 
she’ was placed, and then, one day, when opportunity 
was unwittingly placed in her way, she broke out 
again worse than ever, and disgraced the kind old 
father whose hair she had made grey with sorrow; 
and then it was the old story over and over again, a 
terrible story and, alas, a common one, So it went 
on till one day she caught a fever, which she was 
unable to battle with, for her reckless life had ex- 
hausted her strength, and in a week she was dead. 
George Milward hastened to England when he heard 
of her illness, and was in time to give her all earthly 
comfort, and to pray with her that heavenly forgive- 
ness would not be denied toher. Then it was that he 
met Elizabeth, but he shrank from telling her what 
his errand in England had been. He had hastened 
southwards directly the funeral was over, and had 
been wandering during the winter, and now that the 
summer was coming he was on his way home—on 
his way to Elizabeth. 

‘* Six months more and we shall be in the sunshine 
together,” he said. ‘ How the child will like it,” he 
said, lovingly, ‘and how my mother will love her— 
my sweet little Elizabeth, I wonder if she is wait- 
ing for me!” 

(To be concluded.) 








ae THE OLDEST OF 
‘Ji, CANNOT choose but pray, 
af When on some summer day 
‘> T stand within that oldest House of God, 
Whose roof is the blue sky, 
And pillared trees arched high 
Spring from the painted floor of the green sod. 


4 


Far down yon vista dim 
The blithe bird’s choral hymn 
Wafts up to heaven a natural anthem grand, 
While bathed in summer air 
Sweeter than incense rare, 
The solemn hills like stately altars stand. 


How poor the gaudiest fane, 
The painted window-pane, 
The gorgeous ritual, and the pomp of place! 





THE CATHEDRALS. 


What more can man desire 
Than yonder village spire, 

Typing his need as Nature types God’s grace? 
A lesson for all time— 
Man simple, God sublime ; 

But, most of all, the teaching when we gaze 
Down yon cathedral aisle 
Of landscape, in the smile 

Cast over it by sunny summer days. 


_ There, in the verdure deep, 
Simple, oft-erring sheep 
Are pastured, Perfect is the allegory: 
Oh may these lower things 
Speed us on angel wings 
To high imaginings 
Of man’s humility and God’s high glory! 
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WESTMINSTER 


SERMONS. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.B.S., CANON OF WESTMINSTER; RECTOR OF ST. MARGARET'S, WISTMINSTER. 


THE USES OF SORROW. 


“T shall find trouble and heaviness, and will call upon the name of the Lord.”—Psatm exvi. 4 


E know, my brethren, that it is no part 
of God’s design to spare even His 
truest saints from many earthly trials 
and disappointments, but that by 
these His sainty such trials are ac- 

cepted with a glad faithfulness which utterly robs 

them of their sting. To-day, however, a wider 
question faces us. Sorrows happen, not to God’s 
best servants only, but to all. Iknow well indeed 
that many of the miserable fretfulnesses and 
thankless discontents which we dignify by the 
name of sorrows are imaginary and self-made. By 
no means all of man’s sorrows are real, or come 
from God. They are the mere reek of stagnation, 
the mere fogs of malice and folly ; these must be 
simply got rid of, contemptuously shaken off. It 
is our own plain fault if we prefer the tenebrous 
avenues of cypress when we might walk in the 
summer fields. Our lives would be far more happy 
if we would but enjoy that which God freely allows 
us to enjoy; if we did not choose the cloud and 
the twilight when we might delight in the sun- 
shine and the breeze. And this self-created sor- 
row is a sin. In Dante’s “Inferno” those who 
were sad in the sunshine are sternly punished. 
“We were sad,” say these lost spirits, 


“* In the sweet air made gladsome by the sun, 
Now in this murky darkness are we sad.” 


To be sad, as many of us are when God has cast 
our lot in pleasant places and made our cup run 
over with blessings, to be sad because of imaginary 
troubles, or from the coward fear of calamities that 
may never come, this is wrong, and deserves 
neither man’s sympathy nor God’s consolations. 
The worid is too real, even too terrible, for mere 
crumpled rose-leaves and effeminate discontents. 
Yet, immensely as we should gain by getting rid 
of these, I admit these are only a very small part 
of life’s sadness. How manifold are the histories 
of all of us who are gathered in this Abbey this 
morning ; how absolute the difference between the 
circumstances and conditions in which our lives 
have been cast. Oh, what tales could many men 
tell! If they could be told (as they never can be 
told, for each human heart is an island, and it is 
surrounded by an unvoyageable sea), how startling 
would be the additions to the world’s experience ! 
Yet in one thing they are all alike, namely, that 
there is not one among us all—unless perhaps it 





be some happy boy or girl before whom “glides 
life’s fiery pillar with its dark side as yet un- 
turned ”’—who has not suffered loss, bereavement. 
bitter experience, pain of body, anguish of soul, 
calamity of circumstance. Of us who are grown 
up, is there one who could, without qualification, 
call himself a happy man? <Are not the best affec- 
tions of one buried in some far-off grave? has not 
the heart of another ached for his prodigal who is 
still in some distant land? is not the home of 
another so little the home of love, that there are 
moments when the very fires of Tophet seem to 
mingle with hishearth? Is notanother slowly drink- 
ing day by day the bitter cup of care and poverty? 
is not another consciously feeding on ashes, while 
a deceived heart turns him aside? Oh, if we were 
all to express the feelings which overcome us when 
we recall the darker hours or the sadder condi- 
tions of our lot on earth, wou!d not the air of this 
Abbey be tremulous with the sighs of the living, 
as it has trembled often with the sighs of genera- 
tions of the dead? 
** O the regret, the struggle, and the failing, 
O the days desolate and useless years! 


Vows in the night so fierce and unavailing, 
Stings of our shame, and passion cf our tears.” 


An ancient writer said that no man had ever 
lived who had not, at some time or other, felt so 
little happy as to long that the next day of his life 
might be the last. If that were the experience of 
ancient and pagan Greece, I fear that to our own 
shame it is hardly less the experience of modern 
and Christian England. Jerry England? Let any 
one note the aspects of modern life—ihe care, the 
anxiety, the burden, the distressing competition, 
the overstrain which ends so often in the asylum, 
the mere bitterness of the many who, while the 
few only win, drop wearily out of the race as de- 
feated or unsuccessful men—and ask whether there 
be much mirth in our England now; whether she 
be not rather, as one has called her, a weary Titan 
with deaf ears and eyes dimmed by labour, stagger- 
ing on to her goal, and bearing on her Atlantean 
shoulders the well-nigh intolerable burden of her 
fate ? 

Yes, so far are the special children of God from 
being the worst off in this world, that even here, 
in one sense, they are happy and they alone; and 
yet even their happiness is but an inward sunlight 
often hidden by tempestuous clonds;—a central 
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peace in the inmost heart of ocean, amid the agita- 
tions of its visible unrest. 

I. Here, then, we are face to face with a great 
fact—sorrow, as the universal doom of man. None 
of us will, none of us can, escape it. We may plate 
life with gold, but somewhere the tiny straw of 
agony will pierce it; we may arm prosperity with 
adamant, but that subtle flame will find its way 
into the heart. What are we to think of all this? 
in what light are we to regard, with what views 
to face it ? 

1. Some—I fear an increasing number—would 
be at once ready with their answer; it would be 





the answer of the materialist. To them we are} 


' horrent than the last. To believe that there is no 


God would be indeed to reduce life to a grim night- 
mare, and to hate the wild chance which called us 
out of nothingness into pain. But to believe ina 
God who called us into life, and yet cares not how 
we suffer, who does but smile in secret over the 
lamentations and wrongs of earth, who is as cold 
and cruel to the passionate prayers that strive to 
rise to Him, as the storm is to the little bird 
whose wings it beats down to carth; this god is 
no god of ours. To look on some fair child, all 
beauty, all delicacy, sweetness, innocence, and to 
be told that it is irreversibly foredoomed by 
some divine, or is it rather some infernal, decree? 


but the creatures of blind chance, the sport of pas- | not only to many a sore heartache in life, but to 


sionless forces, atoms to be slowly ground down, | 


or fiercely buffeted by irresponsible and accidental | 


laws. The individual, they say, is nothing, Nature | 
does but toss him into existence for a time, and | 
then, careless whether he sink or swim, tosses him | 
back into the gulf of death, as indifferently as the | 

ea floats up a waif of seaweed from her depths, | 
and then flings it away to rot upon her shores. | 
What is man, they say, more than the mammoth, | 
which, long ere he existed, roared over his earth ? | 
or why should he not disappear as utterly as the | 
huge reptiles which once crawled on his sea-shores ? | 
Why not he, too, become a “ rock-pervaded fossil, 
locked in the crag” for evermore? He cries to 
Nature, and she does but stare at his misery like | 
some motionless Sphinx upon the sands, or if she | 
deign to make any answer with her stony lips, it 
is but a vague confession of ignorance, a dim cracle 
of careless uncertainty— 


* Thou makest thine appeal to me, 
I bring to life, I bring to death, 
The spirit does but mean the breath, 
I know no more,” 


Nay, what is our own very earth, they tell us, 
but a despicable atom amid the infinitudes, a hollow 
bubble, destined one day to be devoured by her 
own up-bursting fires, or to be calcined in some 
vast conflagration of inflammable gas around her 
sun. Hush the petty wail of thy sorrows, they 
say to the meurner in his anguish; they are 
nothing to anyone or anything; thou, and thy 
whole race, are but a shadow less than shade, a 
nothing less than nothing. Let things without 
remedy be without regard. Dost thou still retain 
thine integrity P curse God and die. 

2. Ghastly, indeed, and comfortlessis this godless 
materialist answer, yet I know not whether the 
fatalist religious answer be not worse. There are 
those who do not deny God, but distort Him. 
They do not soothe the soul with consolation, they 
do not even arm it with defiance, they only crush 
it under the weight of an arbitrary decree. AndI 
know not whether this view be not even more ab- 





everlasting flames beyond ; to silence the unutter- 
able groanings of creation by dashing against its 
crushed and bleeding lips the mere gauntlet of 
omnipotence ; no way of meeting our sorrows is 
so maddening and so destructive. I for one can- 
not worship the mere brute tyranny of irrespon- 
sible power. And, as I said, this god is not 
our god. The God to whom the noble Abraham 
could boldly appeal by his own human sense of 
justice in the words, “ Shall not the judge of all 
the earth do right?” the God of whom St. Paul 
could passionately say, “Shall there be injustice 
with God? God forbid!” That God, and not the 
hideous tyrant of the fatalist, is our God for 
ever and ever, and shall be our guide even unto 
death. He is the God who, in the words of Isaiah 


' calls to his children, ‘Come now, let us reason 
‘together, saith the Lord.” He isthe God towhom 


David would appeal, “Judge me, O God, according 
to my righteousness, according to the innocency 
that is in me.” He is the God, of whom by the 
very sense of justice which He has implanted in 
us, we say that if we have duties towards Him, it 
is only because He too has duties towards us, the 
people of His pasture, and the sheep of His hands; 
that he has a moral relation towards us by the 
very being that He has conferred upon us; that 
the awful service which we owe to Him, because 
God is Almighty, demands from Him also a reci- 
procal tenderness, because God is just. 

My brethren, were all this otherwise we could 
but receive every sorrow, not with the glad sub- 
mission of children, but with the dull hate of slaves, 
who curse while they endure. But since it is not 
SO, since we are not the sport and prey of brute 
forces, not the victims of an arbitrary tyrant, but 


| the children of a God so merciful, loving, and 


righteous, that even the sparrow falleth not to the 
ground unmarked of Him, and the very hairs of 
our head are all numbered—we see at once that 
since man is confessedly born to sorrow, there 
must be in sorrow a divine purpose, and that pur- 
pose it is alike for our moral good and our deeper 
happiness that we should know. 
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(i.) Now one,and the most general, use and mean- 
ing of all sorrow is that it is educational; it is to 
teach us one great fact about the world, and about 
this present life; namely, that it is but the thresh- 
old of existence, but the school-time of eternity; 
a beginning, not a finishing; a setting forth, not 
an arrival; a voyage, not a haven; a wandering 
in the wilderness, not a home. Even were we all 
what we are not—good, and pure, and humble— 
sorrow would still be needful for us, since without 
it we should have lost, in the peaceful selfishness 
of the present the noble aspiration for the future ; 
and just as a farthing, held before the pupil of the 
eye, can hide from us the Sun, so, in the mere 
things seen and temporal, should we have for- 
gotten the things unseen and eternal. And had 
we been but as the beasts that perish, we might 
have thus eaten and drank and slept in sluggish 
somnolence and torpid placidity until we died. But 
the large discourse of reason, the mind that looks 
before and after, the infinite faculty, the heaven- 
ward aspiration, the discontent, which is immor- 
tality, these were gifts too precious for the de- 
gradation of a mere personal enjoyment, and 
therefore it is that by necessary sorrows, by dis- 
turbing ourindolence, by disenchanting our egotism, 
by causing to wither the paltry gourds under 
which we would sit at ease, 


“The Godhead in us wrings our nobler deeds 
From our reluctant selves.” 


The general meaning, then, of all sorrows is, “Set 
your affections on things above, not on things on 
the earth.” “ When God at first made man,” says 
George Herbert, “He gave him riches, wisdom, 
honour, pleasure, but not rest. 


‘For, if I should, said He, 
Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
He would adore my gifts instead of me, 
And rest in nature, not the God of nature ; 
So both should losers be. 


** Yet let him keep the rest, 
But keep them with repining restlessness ; 
Let him be rich and weary, that at least 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast.” 


(ii.) Sorrow, then, in one of its aspects, is part of 
the Divine education of the world. But your own 
consciences will tell you, my brethren, that there 
are, in sorrow, meanings more special than this; 
sorrows that must needs come to us with a more 
sharp insistance, with a more piercing pang. All 
souls are very far indeed from being innocent or 
virtuous. They have gone astray; have spoken 
lies; have been proud, cruel, sensual, hard, mean, 
utterly and intolerably dishonest, utterly and 
intolerably corrupt. And to these life’s worst 
trouble come in the form of natural consequences, 
and are intended as punishments. Such souls 


need a sharp, even a terrible, discipline if they are 
| to be saved, even as poisoned wounds need the 
cautery and the knife. It is with them as when a 
brand can only be plucked half-consumed out of the 
burning; as when the shepherd tears out of the 
mouth of a lion two legs and the piece of an ear. 
Do you not daily see, it may be feel, that this 
is so; that, when there is no other way, God 
teaches us by means of evil that good is best? 
And oh, the sorrow which is penal is the sorest of 
all to bear! When the man has, day after day, 
trifled with strong drink, and has developed in 
himself, by his own deliberate act, a habit and a 
craving, and begins to be sensible of the shaking 
hand, the sodden brain, the palsied limbs, the 
lost character, the creeping poverty, the depeen- 
ing degradation, the signs that he has trans- 
mitted to his innocent offspring the same accursed 
taint, and that they too will reel and totter 
after him along the same path of death and hell; 
when the youth, asserting his false freedom by 
bursting into forbidden paths, forsakes the guide 
of his youth, and forgets the covenant of his God, 
and, in that strange pride, which is the ghastliest 
folly bred by sensual transgression, thrusting him- 
self into the congregation of the living dead, flings 
the eternal jewel of his soul to be trampled in foul 
mire under the feet of swine; and when, at last, 
in the sting of shame, or the anguish of disease, 
r the ruin of detection, or the horror bred by the 
sense of inward corruption, or the unnatural glare 
flung by the too-late-awakened conscience on some 
intolerable crime, he feels as he has been ever told, 
even by the devil himself, that unlawful pleasure 
is always and inevitably envenomed pleasure, of 
which “the hollowness disappoints at the time, 
the poison cruelly tortures afterwards, and the 
effects deprave for ever,” when, in one word, any 
one has deliberately admitted sin into his soul, 
and indulged and fondled it, and found that, 
though it seemed at first to glitter with irresistible 
fascination, at the last, at the last, it biteth like 
the serpent, which it is—then affliction becomes 
punishment; justice has played her part, and 
vengeance leaps upon the stage; she strikes, and 
pity, because she is pity, does not interpose; “she 
strikes sore strokes, and mercy does not break the 
blow.” And this misery (and oh, how vast'a part 
is it of all that is in the world!) is not the weaning of 
God’s tender discipline, but the necessity of man’s 
wilful sin. And never are its blows so fearful as 
when God lets the sinner alone, or puts the scourge 
into the sinner’s own hand, and lets his sin be its 
own punishment. And this vast purpose of suffer- 
ing, as necessary and remedial to some, makes it 
by God’s purposea salutary warning to all. To all 
who, innocent as yet, are trembling on the extreme 
verge of moral danger; to all who, being tempted, 
are tottering on the fatal edge of headlong fall, 
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suffering rises thus, like a sheeted ghost, with 
warning voice, with outstretched arms, between 
the precipice and them; yea, with a voice mourr- 
ful with all the wailing of the world, yea, with the 
waving hands of generations of those pale spirits 
of the lost, who wander unavailingly remorseful 
on Lethe’s shore, to all those whom the love of 
God does not deter, whom the shame of sin does 
not protect, misery calls aloud in tones to which 
they must listen, with words which they cannot 
misunderstand, in a voice which peals, as with 
the knell of ruined generations—“ The wages of 
sin is death.” 

Ihave but touched on the subject, my brethren, 
but time forbids me to pursue it; and, after all, I 
think that we have learnt the heart of the matter, 
if we learn first that sorrows come from God, and 
next that they have two main functions, the one 
as training, the other as punishment and warning. 
Indeed, we cannot live without them, and it would 
be infinitely worse to be let alone. If, then, we be 
in sorrow, let us see first whether it be real or 
imaginary, whether it be darkness which God 
has sent us, or merely a fog from the stagnant 
marshes of our own discontent. If the latter, a 
little resolve, a little steady purpose, a little manly 
common sense, will cure it. And if it be real 
sorrow, and through no fault of ours, but rather 
because we have done our duty, then let us meekly 
welcome it as an angel in disguise. But if it be, 
asI fear it very very often is, the result of our 
own evil habits, or evil deeds, or evil thoughts, or 
evil words, then there is but, one remedy—sincere 
repentance. When the great city of Nineveh 
repented, her judgment was removed; when the 
proud king Ahab repented, the threatened retri- 
bution was postponed. Not always indeed is the 
punishment withdrawn, seeing that punishment 
is not arbitrary infliction but inexorable conse- 
quence and rigid law, but it ceases to be sternly 
penal, and becomes divinely remedial; it is 
withdrawn as punishment, and turned to purifica- 
tion. The bitter consequences may, alas! con- 
tinue, as in the case of David, long long after the 
sin has been utterly repented of; and many a 
man, perhaps even many a man who hears me, is 
at this moment weeping in dust and ashes, amid 
the ruins of his life, because of sins of which the 
consequences are in this world irremediable, yet 
which, though for these earthly results there be 





no forgiveness, were commenced or committed so 
long ago that they are lost in the mist of forget- 
fulness. His bones are full of the sin of his 
youth, which shall lie down with him in the grave. 
Yet even in this dread case the miracle of a deeper 
healing is possible to repentance and faith. With 
these the man’s old false self slips off, as doth a 
garment; the flesh of the leper comes again to 
him like the flesh of a little child; and even 
though he suffer, his suffering will be quenched 
in the glad conviction that he is washed, that he 
is sanctified, that he is justified, in the name of 
Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of our God. And 
then he knows that from the curse of the broken 
law, one thing at any rate shall be a final cure; 
that one thing is death. Let but sorrow do its 
appointed work ‘on earth, and after death a face 
like his own shall receive him—a hand like his 
own, even the hand of his Saviour, shall fling open 
to him the gates of everlasting life. Thus re- 
garded sorrow loses its worst sting. It becomes 
the child of mercy ; the streaming of alight from 
heaven, broken only by the troubled waves of 
earth. For imaginary sorrow life becomes too 
solemn and too real. Actuai sorrow, if it be but 
the common lot of life, becomes a stepping-stone 
in our moral progress ; if if be the just punish- 
ment of our sins, may be but a blessed stage in 
our final deliverance. You know how one of the 
sweetest of modern singers tells us how he stood 
on a bridge at night, gazing at the moonlight 
mirrored on the water, when, by God’s blessing, 
his own sorrows had passed away, and done their 
blessed work. 


 T think how many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 

Each bearing his burden of sorrows, 
Have passed the bridge since then. 


I see the long procession, 
Still passing to and fro ; 

The young heart hot and restless, 
The old subdued axa slow, 


** And for ever and for ever, 
As long as the river flows, 
As long as life has passions, 
As long as the heart has woes, 


** The moon and the broken reflection, 
And its shadows, shall appear, 

As the symbol of love in heaven, 
And its waving image here.” 
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** And pillared trees arched high 
Spring from the painted floor of the green sod.”—p. 804. 
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THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER LI. 

ca) “THIS TIME NEXT YEAR.” 
7 HE mill-wheel was busy again, 
=. and the miller was happy. 
The hawthorn-trees round 
about the pond were in 
full blossom, and the sward 
- beneath was aglow with 
y blue-bells. The May-balls in 

Jerusha’s garden gleamed 
round and white from amongst their 
leaves, and purple and white lilacs were 
in flower. Showers of golden-chains 
fell both in garden and wood-walk, and, 
turn where she would, joyous Rushy 
was crowned “ Queen of the May.” Yes, 
joyous once more, for Janey was mending as rapidly 
as she fell sick ; Mark was working, watching, and 
waiting with a will; Levi and Tilly were engaged to 
be married; and, above all, Mr. Gay was continually 
singing a hymn of praise. Therefore was she joyous. 

It was evening, and the day’s work was done. She 
had taixen a book, and sought her favourite seat 
beneath the trees near the pond, close to the spot 
where her swans nested. It was the first real leisure 
she had enjoyed since Mark’s return, and she had 
longed for solitude to think over the past troubled 
months. Nature had framed the rustic seat she 
occupied, and Nature surrounded her. Above her the 
trees and hawthorn bushes, in which the birds were 
singing in choirs, and through which the sunset 
glinted; on either side the blue-bells, with here and 
there a patch of lingering daffodils and primroses, 
loth to depart; before her the clear mill-pond, with 
its feathered tenants, the music of its still slowly- 
turning wheel and the’ waterfall, united with the 
melody of birds and the low of cattle, reached her 
ear, while deep thoughts of God and man stirred her 
soul. 

The colour had returned to her cheeks, and light 
and laughter to her eyes; but as she considered the 
past, and tried to shape the future, gravity restrained 
the dimples. Had her thoughts been translated into 
words they would have taken some such form as this: 
“Father has paid everything, and the mill is still 
left to him, and, please God, to Mark after him. If 
he can let The Bluffs perhaps that may be also 
spared; but Mark can never live in it again. He 
must work under father, and Janey under me, until 
they learn milling and housekeeping thoroughly. I 
am glad that I have got over my dislike of inter- 
ruption, and I hope that I shall never again mind 
Janey. How gentle Mark is with her, and she more 
obedient than ever. It is pretty to see him carrying 
her like a child, and kissing her so tenderly, Ah 
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“THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


me, I hope I am not jealous after all! I am sureI 
ought to be content with dear father’s love, and he so 
happy. He says he has never been so happy before 
since dear mother’s death, because Mark is steady, 
and he has no money out at interest to disturb his 
rest, And how he does sleep! Dear, good father! 
The men all love him better than ever; and as to 
Levi, and Job, and Chivers, they can’t do enough for 
him. Iam glad Job and Chivers have taken to the 
mill-work. I wonder how Levi and Tilly will get on 
when married. They are queer loversnow. He eats, 
while she talks and scolds. People are so different. 
Now Janey listens while Mark talks, I wonder what 
I shoulddo? But Inever mean tomarry. Yet he 
is very, very constant, and it is hard to be firm; but 
I cannot leave father or take to his mother. She is 
quite a grand lady now, as mistress of the captain’s 
house, and all the people look upon her as something 
superior. But she isn’t half as good a lady as cousin 
Martha. Now I am jealous again, and backbiting. 
How disobedient and ungrateful Iam to the good 
God who has brought us through so many trials. I 
must try to like her, especially as she is his mother, 
and has been so very kind to Janey. But I suppose 
we love those best who love us best. Yet not always, 
for I cannot love poor cousin Solomon, who really 
loves me. What a tangled skein life seems! One 
must break the thread that is tightest twisted. That 
is what I have done, and he hasn’t been here since 
the night of Mark’s return.” 

As Jerusha arrived at this point in her reflections, 
she fixed her eyes on the clear lake—eyes pure and 
deep as its water—and something like a tear moist- 
ened them. She could collect her thoughts no more. 
They wandered wilfully over paths she had forbidden 
them, and found themselves crowding round a young 
stranger at the garden-gate, then roaming of to 
some one in uniform helping Mark home, then to a 
figure at night whispering under her chamber win- 
dow, and finally to Chivers’ cottage, the sea-shore, 
and The Bluffs, where these unruly thoughts still 
pursued the same forbidden object. 

“T will not be so foolish!” she cried aloud, wiping off 
the tear, and rising. “I will go in and work.” 

“Not just yet,” said a voice she knew and loved. 

Firman was at her side. He had been searthing 
for her, and found her as we have described. He 
said that he wanted to speak to her particularly, so 
she re-seated herself, and he placed himself by her 
side. He was rapid in decision and action, as she 
knew, and she felt that a fresh temptation awaited 
her. He soon let her know what it was. 

“They have made me a captain, Rushy,” he said, 
“and I want your congratulations first.” 

“Captain Firman!” she repeated, slowly and rue- 
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fully, for she liked the lieutenant best, and fancied 
he would be changed with his title. “I am very 
glad, if you are glad.” 

“Tam glad because there can be now no obstacle 
to my marriage if only you will change your resolu- 
tion. My mother gives her consent, and says that 
so good a daugher and sister if 

“You have forced it from her ! ” interrupted Rushy. 

“No; she volunteered it, as I knew she would. I 
am commissioned by the authorities to ask your 
father to sell or let The Bluffs as a residence for 
me, or some other officer, as the new coast-guard 
station is to be between it and Seagull’s Nest. Don’t 





«Try me!” he replied, and smiled. 

“JT will, so that we may be quite sure of one 
another, and that things may settle down a little 
If you are not changed in twelve months, and if 
father is happy with Mark and Janey, and if I can 
make your mother love me for myself, then ” she 
paused, 

“Tf those ‘ifs’ are not fulfilled, what then?” he 
asked. 

“TIT cannot look beyond a year, and that seems 
very long,” she replied, plucking at a protruding 
flower. 

« And I cannot look so far, because women are 











be frightened, you will not see it from the mill. 
Still, if you really cared for me, you would not mind 
being rocked by the winds in The Bluffs, which we 
could make into a splendid sailor’s home. 

have given me lots of bounty-money——” 


“For taking poor Captain Dangerfield and Levi | 


prisoners and searching our mill, and letting the 
world know that we are smugglers,” again inter- 
rupted Rushy. “No; I cannot marry any one who 
has done that.” 

“It was my duty,” said Firman, aggrieved. 

* And it is my duty to stay with father. If you 
are obliged to do yours, soam I. The doctor says it 


will be a year at icast before Janey is strong again, | 


and that she needs care. I must be there to see to 
her, both for her own and Mark’s sake. And he needs 
help to keep him steady, for we cannot turn over 
a new leaf till we have quite read through the pages 
of the old. You must not urge me.” 

“T must and will, 
at The Bluffs, you can see them when you like. 
You cannot mean that you reproach me in your 
heart, and refuse to marry me because I was placed 
in the position I was obliged to fill as regarded the 
smugglers. If you do you are not the girl I thought 
you, and we are best apart. You have changed since 
your father blessed us.” 

He took her hands, and looked into her eyes, as if 
to read her heart. Those eyes were too truthful to 
speak what the soul did not feel, and the suggestion 
that they could be better apart troubled them. 

“I knew you were not serious,” he continued. “If 
you really love me you cannot let such fancies come 
between us.” 

But she withdrew her hands, and said, reflectively 
and decidedly, looking at him candidly as she spoke. 
“No; I do not believe that you could have acted other- 
wise. You have been very kind ever since we have 
known you. I have not changed since—since and 





And they | 


You will be close to them | 


often false and men fickle,” he said, warmly. 

“Tf I prove false you surely will not want me; 
and if you are fickle, why then—then .? Arriv- 
ing at this idea Rushy was so confused that she 
turned her head away. 

« Although I am a sailor I don’t think I am fickle, 
Rushy. Buta yearis a long time. Three hundred 
and sixty-five days; and who knows but I may be 
' moved away, and that something or some one may 

come between us ? ” 

She turned quickly towards him, a tear and a smile 
'in her bright eyes, the “red, red rose” on her 
cheeks. 

«Then we should know if our constancy be of the 
gold tried in the fire, or the dross unfit for use. You 
have been as hasty as brother. You will know me 
better by next May. Summer, autumn, winter, only 
three short seasons, and then spring—and then e 

Once more Jerusha paused, and he took up the 
thread. He pleaded while the sunset deepened and 
the fiowers began to close their eyes for slumber, 
| while the nightingales commenced their wonderful 
song, and the stars came forth to listen, while the 
sea, the brook, the fall, murmured a continuous love- 
song. Still Jerusha was firm. If he was still con- 
stant when another spring came round, and the 
hawthorn budded again, and the nightingales once 
more returned from foreign shores, she would—yes— 
she would—marry him. 

“This time next year, God willing,” she said, 
gaily, as he walked with her round the shadowy mill- 
pond back to the house. 











CHAPTER LII. 
A LOVER’S WALK. 
In after times Jerusha was known to say that this 
self-imposed probation was the longest year she had 
ever spent. But neither she nor Firman regretted 
it when it was over. 





I don’t think I shall ever change ; but I cannot leave | 
father, and brother, and Janey yet, and you do not | 
know me well enough. It has been almost as hasty 
as Mark and Janey, and that did not turn out well; 
at least, it has not so far; and who can tell if Mark’s 
patience will last through a whole year’s sickness— 
would yours?” 





| 
| 


Before its close a new inmate came to Beachton 
Mill in the shape of a tiny, delicate infant, The 
miller’s pretty, pale Janey had a baby as pale as 
herself—a boy so delicate to rear, and consequently 
so anxiously nursed, that father, mother, grandsire, 
and aunt were all devoted to it. This was the most 
salutary of all Janey’s lessons, for it mysteriously 
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taught her that there were others to care for and | 
work for besides her husband: and it roused her 
from a morbid terror lest he should again leave her, 
into a certainty that this new tie would bind him 
firmly to her and his home. Indeed, Mark showed 
no desire to rove again. An intense gratitude 
towards his father filled his heart, and he was not 
without shame for his deceitful conduct, so that he 
threw all his energy into the mill, and his ambition 
to strive to redeem some of the fortune he had lost. 

“ After all, I don’t think any of you will miss me,” 
said Jerusha one day, with a sigh, as she stood in the 
parlour window, contemplating a family group. 

Janey had come down-stairs for the first time, and 
was seated on the sofa with her baby in her lap. Mr. 
Gay and Mark were leaning over the white blossom, 
and Miss Martha was near them, striving not to feel 
interested in her grand-nephew: They all looked 
from the new to the old treasure. 

‘Jealous again, my little lass!” said the miller, 
with a hearty laugh. ‘“ We have no need to miss 
thee, for under God thou hast saved our pretty Janey, 
and taught her to take thy place.” 

“I will try; but no one could make up for 
Rushy,” said Janey, while Mark went to his sister, 
and put his arm round her waist. 

“T should think not!” exclaimed Miss Martha; 
“and she’s a simpleton to get married at all.” 

“T cannot endorse that sentiment, for this is the 
first of May,” said a voice that brought the colour 
to Jerusha’s cheeks, 

Frank Firman entered, followed by his uncle. 

‘“‘ Let ’s have a spy at the young miller,” said the | 
captain. ‘He don’t look as if he’d ever carry a 
sack of flour.” 

“He grows stronger and fatter every day,” said | 
Janey, offended. 

“They don’t want us, my Rushy,” whispered 
Frank. “Let us go maying. You see your work is 
done ; and the children were dancing on the village- 
green as we came by.” 

They slipped out, Miss Martha shouting after 
them, “ What! you going turtle-doving? Then 
Martha Hasluck is the only woman left with her 
wits about her.” 

Frank took Jerusha for a long walk. First of all 








they paid a visit to The Bluffs, which was to be 
their home so Jong as Captain Firman remained at 
that station. He had not yet left) Muchsandy, but 
intended to do so when he had obtained Jerusha’s 
final consent. The new rooms, contemplated for 
Mark, kad been added for Firman by the authorities 
of the coast-guard, upon securing a long lease of the 
house. Mr. Gay had secretly expressed his intention 
of giving him and his daughter such of the furniture 
as Janey did not care to move to the mill, and Cap- 
tain Bowles had asked to be allowed to provide what 
more was required. 

It will be all ready by the end of the month, my 
Rushy,” said Frank, as they stood in the bay-window 
of the new parlour, gazing down upon the rocks and 
waves below. ‘I hear the old dairy is to be restored, 
and we are actually to have two cows of our very 
own.” 

“It was my mother’s pride,” said Rushy, simply. 

Then they wandered up Mushroom Bank. The new 
coastguard station was nearly complete, and already 
seemed on the look-out for contrabandists. 

**How ugly it is! Why do they blacken the 
house?” asked Rushy. 

«To protect them against the weather. But for 
my appointment I should never have seen my Rushy, 
so I have to thank the darkness for the sunshine.” 

They then made a short cut across the downs to 
Woolleysheepfold. The cuckoo’s call and the lark’s 
song accompanied them. Arrived there they found 
the joyous children on the village green dancing and 
shouting to welcome “ The merrie month of May.” 
Greetings and good wishes followed them as they 


' proceeded through the straggling, picturesque, tree- 


embosomed village, to Lambswool Cottage. They 
passed, arm-in-arm, through the green gate and 
trim shrubbery to the rustic verandah that sur- 
rounded the house. Everything was clean as a 
ship’s deck, A tap at one of the windows, and the 
word “ Mother,” startled Mrs. Firman, who was at 
her work within. She met them at the door with 
the greeting, “My dear children, I am glad to see 
you.” The warm kiss she gave Rushy told its own 
tale. The young girl had not persevered in her 


| efforts to win the older woman’s love in vain. 


(To be concluded.) 


SCRIPTURE ADDRESSES FOR CHILDREN’S SERVICES IN CHURCH 
OR SCHOOL.—XVITI. 


TI counsel thee to buy of me.” —REVELATIONS iii. 18, 


F you have money to spend, unless you are a 
very foolish child, you will buy something 
useful, or that will give you _ pleasure. | 
Plenty of shops inviting you to spend your 
money; some offering articles you would 

like, but too costly; others, articles of no use 


ta 


whatever to you. A friend—your mother perhaps 
—advises you where to buy and what is best, and 
a wise child takes this advice. Something every 


' person, young or old, would like, to be happy: 


some seek this one way, some another; some are 


| miserable all their lives trying to find happiness. 
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We have an enemy who likes none to. be happy; | 


desires all to be wretched and miserable. Is a very 
subtle enemy, and, knowing we all want happiness, 
persuades us that if do what he tells us shall find it. 
But if told to do a thing make us happy one day, 
miserable all the year afterwards, would we do it? 
Not real happiness unless lasting, or not leading to 
misery. Our enemy is Satan... Whatever he suggests 
to us, if we do, will give pleasure for only a very 
short time, and will lead to future unhappiness. He 
never speaks the truth (John viii. 44), and no child, 
therefore, should expect other than sorrow from doing 
a wrong thing at his suggestion. We have a Friend 
who desires us all to be happy; One who is so wise 
that makes no mistakes, so loving that only tells 
us what will lead to real happiness. He is always 
warning us against our enemy, and advising us for 
our good. In our text to-day— 

Text.—This loving Friend says, “I counsel thee 
to buy of me” (Rev. iii. 18). Satan would have us 
buy of him, but knowing he is an enemy, we will not 
take his advice. God, our heavenly Father, will not 
counsel us except for our own happiness. He says in 
Isaiah lv, 2 :— 

1. Buying. When buy a thing make it your own. 
This why God says “buy.” See in Isaiah lv. 1. 
Counsel is to each one. 
buy for other. Each only for himself. 

2. What God counsels us to buy. Something for 
happiness it must be. What makes us unhappy 
most of all? A wicked heart. All our hearts are 
wicked. 


wicked.” And what Jesus says in 19th verse of 
15th Matthew. No child can be happy with such a 
heart. (a) First, then, God would have us buy “a 
new heart” (Ezek. xxxvi. 26),° Pray, then, with 
David (Psalm li. 10), “ Create in me a clean heart.” 
We cannot make our hearts clean (Prov. xx. 9). 


NETTA’S 


PART I, 
g, 

was shining, the bees humming, and the 
birds singing, a little girl hurried across 
the fields towards a large house surrounded 
flowers were blooming. Taking no heed, 
however, of all these pleasant sights and 
sounds, she passed hastily through the open hall 
door, and on to the drawing-room, where three sisters 
sat by the window, dressed for going out. 

“We did not expect to seeyouthis morning, Helen,” 
said Sophie, the eldest; “you know we are just 
setting off to spend the day at the Cliffords’.” 

* You ought not to run so fast this hot weather,” 








What God offers none can 


9.» 


“Who can say, I have made my heart clean: 
** Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots?” (Jer. ii. 22). So that if we would have 
a new, a clean heart, must come to God. “ Wash me, 
and I shall be whiter than snow.” (6) God offers to 
us, then, a “robe of righteousness ” (Isaiah Ixi, 10). 
Our own “ righteousnesses are as filthy rags ”’ (Isaiah 
lxiv. 6). They who have been washed in the blood 
of Christ are clothed in His perfect righteousness. 
(c) Then we may buy with these two other things. 
The one is that we are made very happy in this life. 
We are at peace with God—and there is “no peace 
to the wicked”—contented, happy, joyous. The 
other, that there is laid up for us an inheritance. 
The home of Jesus, a bright happy place, will be 
ours. (See Rev. vii. 14). We see, therefore, when 
God counsels us to buy of Him, how happy we shall 
become if we accept His counsel, and what we shall 
lose if we reject it. 

3. One other thing to be thought of. When we go 
to buy a thing we want, perhaps the price is higher 
than we could pay. What are we to pay to God? 
What does Isaiah lv, 1 say, “ without money and 
without price.” There is, then, “nothing to pay.” 
Are all the good things God offers to be had free? 
But have they cost nothing? We think more of 
things very costly than of thingscheap. How highly 


| ought we then to value those of which we are speak- 


See what Jeremiah says in xvii, 9, “ The | 
heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately | 


| 


! 


with pretty grounds, where many gay | 


ing! because cost the life of the Son of God Him- 
self. God gave His only-begotten Son. To open 
the “ fountain for sin and for uncleanness ” the blood 
of Jesus must be poured out. He was rich in glory, 
we poor; He became poor that we might be made 
rich (2 Cor, viii. 9). It is, then, because our Saviour 
Jesus Christ died for us that He now offers to us a new 
heart, a robe of righteousness, and everlasting life 
and happiness, if only we will accept them. God says, 
* buy of me” to show that each one must come for him- 
self and claim the “gift,’’ as it is called in Rom. vi. 23. 


BEST. 


, observed Maria, languidly. Helen stood looking from 
/NE bright summer morning, when the sun | 


one to the other, too much out of breath to speak. At 
length she succeeded in gasping out, “Is your 
mamma at home, Netta ?” 

“No,” replied the child, “‘ we don’t expect her till 
to-morrow. Why, Helen, what is the matter?” 

“ Papa is very ill, and I wanted to ask her to come 
home with me, and tell me what I ought todo. I’ve 
left old Sarah with him while I ran over here, there’s 
no one else in the house.” 

“WellI’m sorry mamma’s away,” said Sophie. 
“We must be at the Cliffords’ at two o'clock. If I 


, could give you any help I’d be very glad, but I don’t 
see how I can.” 


** We know nothing about illness,” added Maria ; 
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but I’m sure mamma will go to you to-morrow as 
soon as she returns ; we won’t forget to tell her.” 

“-Tis a long time to wait,” said Helen, turning 
away disappointed. ‘“Isuppose I must go home as 
fast as I can, and do my best.” 

“Stop, Helen!” cried little Netta, “I’ll go with 
you.” 

“Nonsense, child!” exclaimed Sophie, angrily. 
“You couldn’t be of any possible use, and would 
only be in the way; besides, the Cliffords will be 
offended, and mamma said we were to go there.” 

‘Oh, mamma won’t mind. I know she’d think it 
of a great deal more consequence about Mr, Ems. 
Come, Helen, I’m ready.” 

“How provoking!” said Sophie, as soon as they 
were out of hearing. ‘“ Netta’s very self-willed, and 
she’s really too young to be of any use; besides, we'll 
have to tell at the Cliffords’ where she is; and people 
will think badly of us for not having stayed, because 
we’re so much older.” 

“TI’d have offered,” replied Maria, “but I thought 
you ought, being the eldest. After all, we ’ve been 
looking forward so long to this party it would have 
been hard to give it up, especially when we could do 
no good to Mr. Ems.” 

Meantime Helen and her little friend crossed the 
sun-lit lawn, and took the shortest way to the cottage 
where Mr. Ems and his daughter lived. Old Sarah 
met them at the door, “He has never spoken since, 
Miss Helen, you’ve been long away. Where is Mrs. 
Eustace ? ”’ 

“Not at home, Sarah; this is the only help I could 
get,” and she drew Netta forward. 

**T’ll do my best,” whispered the child, timidly. 

“T’m sure you will, little missy,” replied Sarah; 
“no one’s too young to be of some use if they try; 
but, oh, Miss Helen, there ought to be a doctor got 
to see the master. I’m fearing we've lost too much 
time already.” 

“TI was thinking so ail the way back, Sarah, but 
who are we to send, it’s three miles into town. 
You’re too weak to walk half that distance, and I 
don’t like to leave poor papa for so long a time.” 

“ Oh, Helen, let me go?” 

“No, no, Netta, you could not go alone, besides, 
it’s much too far.” 

“ Well, I’ll find some one else, just leave it to me. 
Old Mrs. Mills will let one of her grandsons take the 
message if I ask her.” 

“That’s a good thought, Miss Netta. I'll see to 
having everything ready for the doctor when he 
comes, and Miss Helen can sit and watch by her 
papa in case he wants any one.” 

Of sped Netta across the fields, happy in being of 
use to others, and without one feeling of regret for 
the gay children’s party which she had lost, singing 
as she went along, 


Then scatter seeds of kindness, 
For our reaping by-and-by,” 





Yes, it was much pleasanter to be kind to those 
who needed help and sympathy, than to join in any 
amusement; she would send for the doctor quickly 
and then return to comfort Helen and share her watch 
in the sick room, 

On arriving at Mrs. Mills’ house she found the old 
woman sitting at the door enjoying tke life-giving 
power of the sun, and immediately inquired for her 
grandsons. 

“ George is gone to school, Miss Netta, and Harry ’s 
at the hill-farm, where he ’s got regular work.” 

“How unfortunate ! exclaimed the little girl. “Mr, 
Ems is very ill, and they ’ve no one to send for the 
doctor. What am I to do?” 

“If you could go as far as Farmer Berks’, he’d find 
a messenger, or let my Harry run.” 

“Yes, but it’s a long way off, and I have had too 
much delay already,” and Netta sped down the lane, 
wondering what she ought todo next. The hill-farm 
was quite in an opposite direction from the town. 
“By the time I get to Farmer Berks’ and find a 
messenger, Helen’s papa may be a great deal worse,” 
thought Netta; “it would be better to go the whole 
way on myself, and would make less delay.” 

It was a sultry summer’s day, and when the little 
girl reached the end of the lane a loug stretch of 
hard white road lay before her. Still she was not 
discouraged, but walked resolutely on. 

“YT know I am doing right,” she said, “and 
mamma will not be displeased, for Helen depends 
on me, and won’t look for another messenger.” 

Three miles to the town, and Neita had not accom- 
plished a third of the distance yet. It was very 
wearisome toiling along this hot dusty path alone, 
She longed to sit down on the green bank, and rest; 
but, remembering poor Helen’s anxiety, combated 
the inclination, and pushed on vigorously until the 
first mile-stone was passed. 

‘Tf I could once reach the town,” she thought, “I 
know Doctor Muller would let me drive back with 
him.” 

Towards noon, however, the sun shone with greater 
strength, and the poor child at every step felt more 
and more overcome with heat and fatigue. Just 
then a carriage appeared over the brow of the hill, 
coming on at a rapid speed. ‘Oh, if they would 
only stop a moment and take me into town, or even 
carry a message to Dr. Muller!” said Netta to her- 
self, “Iwill sit here by the road-side till they come 
up, and sign to the coachman to stop.” Rapidly the 
vehicle approached, and Netta, springing up suddenly, 
just as it was passing, so startled the spirited horses 
that, making a violent plunge forward, they set off 
faster than before, notwithstanding all her calls and 
signals, 

“ Aunt,” said a little girl who was looking out of 
the carriage-window, “Iam certain that was Netta, 
and she wanted us to stop.” 

“Impossible, my dear! Netia would not wander on 
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the public road by herself, besides, I expect we shall 
find her at the Cliffords’ party when we arrive. You 
could hardly have recognised the child in such a 
moment, and, indeed, the horses were so frightened 
it would have been out of the question to think of 
stopping.” 

Neita’s hopes died away as the carriage disappeared 
in the distance. ‘“ How tired I feel, and how slowly 
Tam getting on!” she said. “ It would be better to go 
into the next cottage I meet, and try to find some one 
to carry a message tothe doctor.” A little further 
on she observed a small house standing in a neat 
garden near the roadside, and, tapping at the door, 
was admitted by a young girl of about her own age. 
Netta soon told her business, and offered to give a 
shilling to any one who would do her errand quickly. 

“ T could go myself,” replied Mary, “ but mother is 
out, and has left me to mind the children. I’m afraid 
she won’t be home for a long while.” 

“ Might not I stay here and take care of the little 
ones while you carry the message to Doctor Muller?” 

“Mother would not like me to trust baby to a 
stranger. She’s teething now, and not very well; 
she knows my voice, and is quieter with me than any 
one else.” 

‘What am I todo!” exclamed poor Netita, indespair. 
“T promised Helen to send for the doctor, and she’s 
depending on me.” 

Mary considered fora while, and then said, “ Baby 
is asleep at present, and I think you might sit by her 
cradle, and watch that the other children don’t get 
into mischief, just for a few minutes, while I run to 
the field and ask if my brother John could go to 
town at once.” 

“Oh, please do! and I’ll promise to take good care 
of them all!” Netta seated herself beside the cradle, 
and commenced rocking ; but no sooner was Mary out 
of hearing than the baby set up a low wailing cry, 
and nothing would induce her to sleep again. “I'd 
better lift her up,” thought Netta; and holding the 
poor babe in her arms, she sang lullabys, and tried to 
quict the fretful little one, but, all in vain, the cries 
only became more violent. Netta was not experienced 
in soothing babies, being the youngest of her own 
family, and puzzled herself to find what plan she 
should nexttry. Three other children from two to six 
years old at the same time required her attention, and 
she was endeavouring to keep them quiet by telling 
the story of ‘‘little Bo-peep,” but her voice was quite 
drowned in baby’s cries. At length one sturdy little 
fellow managed to climb on the table, and was in the 
act of flinging a plate to the ground ; another, having 
upset a pitcher of water over himself, screamed at the 
top of his voice; while a third lighted small pieces 
of a torn copy-book in the fire. Hastily placing 
baby in the cradle, Netta made a rush amongst the 
delinquents, hoping to prevent some of the threatened 
mischief ; but, alas! the plate had already come down 
with a crash, and was broken into many fragments. 





Would Mary never return! Moments seemed hours 
to poor Netta; but everything comes to an end at 
last, even a teething baby’s cries, and at length a 
finger was laid on the Jatch, and Mary, entering, held 
up her hands inastonishment at the seene—the broken 
plate, the half-burned copy-book, Billy screaming and 
shivering, his clothes all dripping from the contents of 
the overturned pitcher. 

All this time Netta felt as if she were to blame for 
everything, and kept quite silent ; however, when the 
hubbub was slightly allayed, she ventured to ask if 
Mary had found a messenger. 

“ Yes, it’s allright. John’s gone; Hard work I 
had to find him; and I wish I had never left this.” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Netta, “ but indeed I did my 
best. Thank you for sending.” And laying her only 
shilling on the table, she made her way out, and 
turned homewards, Tired and footsore, how should 
she ever get so far? Her mission, however, was 
accomplished, and she might rest now. Creeping, 
therefore, under the shade of a hawthorn bush, in 
a field a little way from the dusty road, the weary 
child lay down, sheltered from the burning rays of 
the sun, and finding a mossy stone for a pillow, over- 
come by heat and fatigue, presently fell asleep. 

(Zo be concluded). 
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261. In what way did St. Paul strive to inculeate 
the great Christian duty of industry ? 

262. What is the first occasion on which we find 
pulpits of wood used in the service of the Church ? 

263. Quote passage showing the great zeal dis- 
played by the Israelites in the building of the 
tabernacle. 

264. Quote a passage in which the king of Judah 
is condemmed by God for breaking his oath of fealty 
to a foreign nation. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 784. 

251. The piece of ground which Jacob bought of 
Hamor, the father of Shechem, and upon which he 
erected an altar to God in remembrance of his recon- 
ciliation with his brother Esau (Gen. xxxiii. 19; and 
Josh. xxiv. 32). 

252. At the feast of the Passover kept by king 
Hezekiah; and also in the reign of Josiah king of 
Judah (2 Chron. xxix. 34; and xxxv. 11). 

253. Luke xvi. 10. 

254. When king Josiah caused the feast of the 
Passover to be kept in his reign he provided thirty 
thousand lambs and kids for the people who were 
present (2 Chron, xxxv. 7). 

255. Our blessed Lord when speaking of the 
resurrection refers the Jews to the scriptures for 
confirmation thereof, saying that they erred therein, 
“ Not knowing the scriptures” (Matt. xxii. 29). 
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“ Stand up, and Bless the Lord.” 


Words by MonTGoMERY. Music by Epwarp J. Horkrys, Org. Temple. 
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God is our strength and song, | tand up, and bless the Lord, 
And His salvation ours ; The Lord your God adore; 
Then be His love in Christ proclaimed | Stand up, and bless His glorious Name, 


With all our ransomed powers. | Henceforth, for evermore. 
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awn by W. SMALL.) 


POOR LITTLE MADGE 


i OOR little Madge by the roadside sat, Loud beat her heart as she sadly gazed 
Iz For she had journeyed a long, long way; On the poor little basket upon her knee, 
«co And her worn red cloak and her old straw hat, And one drooping posy she gently raised 
With its torn blue ribbon, beside her lay; From her fading treasures, and sighed “‘ Ah me, 


And she wailed, “ Oh, the world is a dreary place!” Though my saddest tears on your petals lie, 
While the bright tears floweddown her wise youngface. Beautiful blossoms! you droop and die,” 
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“You would not fade could you only hear 

The faint little voices that cry for bread ; 
Mother, and Willie, and Baby dear, 

How they will ehide me when you are dead! 
Mother, with tears in her eyes, will say, 
‘How many flowers have you sold to-day ? 


** And then she will call me an idle child, 
That played with the hours till my posies died ; 
For she will not guess how the sunbeams smiled 
When I sat me down on the grey road-side. 
Ah, she could not chide had she heard my prayer 
For the sweet child Jesus to keep you fair!” 


Poor little Madge, with a deep, deep sigh, 

Laid her pretty chin in her wee white hand, 
And she gazed so long at the clear blue sky, 

While the summer breezes her temples fanned, 
That her thoughts soon wandered from earthly things 
To white-robed angels and gleaming wings. 


Her blue eyes closed, and her bright head lay 
Like a drowsy sunflower upon her breast— 
While the brave wee heart, that had ached all day, 





Forgot its pains in delightful rest; 
And she whispered low, while her wan face smiled— 
“Oh, sweet child Jesus, so meek and mild!” 


Above earth's mists she could dimly see 
His outstretched arms and His face divine! 
“Poor little Madge! Will you come to me? 
There is shelter and love in this heart of mine,” 
But she only murmured with fond regret— 
“Oh, sweet child Jesus, not yet! not yet! 


“Mother and Willie, and Baby dear, 

Are waiting for bread till I sell my flowers, 
And it is so selfish to slumber here 

While they are watching the weary hours; 
No, sweet child Jesus, I must away! 
My flowers will die if I longer stay.” 


Gaily she rose from the dusty ground, 
Cheerful and happy, and blithe once more; 
While the summer rain, with a low, soft sound, 
Refreshed the blossoms that drooped before ; 
And she heard a voice through the silence call, 
“Go forth, little Madge, you shall sell them all.” 
Fanny FORRESTER. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “ ACROSS THE 
PLAIN,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—FRANK PACIFIES THE 
AUTHORITIES. 


RANK PARSONS read his mother’s 
letter over two or three times, then fell 
to considering about Marie. Now or 
never was the time to decide as to 
what he really meant to do about 
Marie. 

“T wonder how much of my feeling for 
her is real and how much imaginary?” he 
said, as he had said many a time before, 
And then he thought of her face—beantiful face, 
with large blue eyes that had looked up. full of 
love for him as they passed along by the. poppies 
only a summer ago. Then there had been some- 
thing in the dogged courage with which she had 
told him of her own faults, and the difference she 
considered existed between them that had won his 
respect. Besides, had he not mapped out his future 
for a year past with Marie for the central figure, and 
had he not quarrelled with his people, and worked 
hard early and late till the beginning of his old 
dream of fame was beginning to come true, and 
would it not be foolish beyond expression to give her 
up now. 

“No, my Marie,” he said to himself, “the time 
has come.” And taking his hat, he went out of his 
chambers, and on to Mrs. May’s. There was some- 
thing dramatic in this ending that pleased him 








mightily, and there was something in the thought of 
seeing Marie’s face again that set his heart beating 
wildly. He might love his dreams and his imaginary 
audience better than Marie, but certainly he loved 
no woman as well as he loved her, and he admired 
her more than any one he had ever seen at all, and 
to think that he had come to tell her he loved her, 
and to hear her say she loved him, was enough to 
stir greater pulses than his. 

“Ts Miss May at home?” he asked, inhis grandest, 
loftiest voice, and, being told that she was, he amazed 
the servant by a request to see her alone for a few 
minutes, and was shown into the drawing-room, 
where he walked up and down in a lordly manner, 
surveying the furniture with disdain, Then the door 
opened slowly, and, flushed and frightened, and half 
drawing back, half advancing, was Marie—the Marie 
he had not seen for months, 

“Frank,” she said, simply, putting her hand into 
his, and letting him draw her gently into the reom. 

“T have come at last, Marie,” he said; “I have 
come to see if you love me still, and will be my 
wife.” 

She looked up into his face—a long look of inward 
thankfulness, and then the burden of the last few 
months fell from her shoulders. for, ever. 

“ Oh, but they will never consent!” she said. 

“Yes they will, my darling. I am on the way to 
fortune I hope, Marie. I have two different posts, 
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besides the work I do im between; the thought of 
your face has spurred me on, my own,” he went on, 
grandly, “and I can face all the world now if I have 
you by my side.” 

“Oh, but your people will never receive me,” she 
murmured, 

“They will when they find that without you Iam 
useless, and incapable of any good thing, and with 
you the world is at my feet. Now look up, and tell 
me that you love me, my darling, and say, as you 
said before, ‘I will be your wife.’ ” 

She thought of the time before, long years ago, when 
she had said those words, of the love greater than that 
before her, and—she knew it, even at that moment— 
which she hadthrown away. But the man she loved 
was before her, and the life she had chosen, and 
would choose over again, was opening before her 
eyes; and simply and thankfully, she put her head 





down ou his shoulder, and said, ‘I will be your wife, 


Frank,” and inwardly she sent up a silent prayer to 


Heaven to make her good and noble, so that she 


might help this man, whom she loved so much, to be 
good and noble too. For Marie’s ambition to be 


rich and grand had faded, and a better, greater feel- | 


ing had taken its place—a longing for the beauty of 
perfection, to gain the sweet stamp of inward purity 


and unselfish goodness which Elizabeth had gained. ' 


Then presently she raised her face. “You will be 


kind to my father and mother, will you not, Frank? : 


Fred is in Australia, and they have only me, and 
I have learnt to love and appreciate them lately 
more than I ever did before.” 

It was a relief to hear that Fred had vanished 
from the scene, he could not help thinking, as he 
answered hastily, for he liked Marie for the request, 
** Of course Ill be kind to them, my darling. Now 
tell me where is your father?” 

“He is down-stairs.” 

“Then send him up to me. And go and smooth 
your rumpled hair, my Marie, and make yourself 
look beautiful.” 

“Now for another scene with papa May,” Frank 
said to himself, but no scene ensued. 


to kiss her on 
and altogether charmed her. 
day Mrs. May called on all her friends, in order to 
tell them of Marie’s engagement; and for the next 
three months she was entirely occupied in making 


the cheek, and call her “mamma,” 
And the very next 


Marie’s wedding clothes, and giving her advice as to 
the management of her household, and how “ to make 
money go farthest without making a show of poverty, 
though you'll be very well very well off indeed, 
Marie, but for the position you’ll have to keep up,” 
and Mrs. May said it with much laudable pride in 
the word “ position.” 

Mrs. Parsons was in a great rage when she received 
a reply from Frank, stating that he would be de- 
lighted to end the quarrel, and come and see his 
mother and father again, but that his mother must 
consent to receive Miss May, to whom he was engaged, 
and who would shortly be his wife. 

“T shall write and tell Frank that he will never 
enter the house again,” she said; but Elizabeth 
pleaded his cause, 

“Only consider, mamma,” she said, “ but for Miss 
May Frank would have still been hanging about at 
home, instead of working for himself. He is making 
&@ name now, but it is only through his love for 
her,” 

“And when people ask who my daughter-in-law 
was, what am I to say ?” she asked, scornfully. 

“Say she was the beautiful Miss May,” answered 
Elizabeth, cheerily. 

“No, I never will, and I will never see Frank 


” 


off, 


again—— 

“Oh yes you will, dear mamma. Why, she will 
be quite as great a lion as Frank ; and she is not poor, 
remember, and people will forgive her anything on 
account of her beauty. Besides, mamma ”—Eliza- 
beth’s voice softened, and she went close to her 


| mother, and put her arms about her neck—“ you 


will want some one to take my place.” 

“Your place,” Mrs, Parsons said, shudderingly, 
and turning and looking long and searchingly into 
Elizabeth’s face. She knew what Elizabeth meant, 


| but she dared not believe it. 


“You are a most deserving fellow, Mr. Parsons,” | 
was what Mr. May remarked when he had heard | 


what Frank had to say. ‘“ You’ve worked on, and 
shown what sort of stuff you were made of, and you 
deserve my girl, and you shall have her, and she 
shan’t come empty-handed. I haven’t worked my 


way on for nothing, I can tell you, and can afford to | 


do something for Marie; and a rightdown good girl 
she is, We’ll miss her sadly. You must bring her 
to see us sometimes, Mr. Parsons.” 

Somehow Frank liked his future father-in-law. 
There is always something to like in genuine feeling 
of any kind, and Mr. May was always genuine. 

“You must come and see us as often as you can,” he 
said, and meant it,and then they went down-stairs, and 
Frank spoke to Mrs. May, and had the cleverness 


XUM 


Then Elizabeth telegraphed, without her mother’s 
knowledge, to Frank to come, and bring Marie, for she 
thought it would be better that her mother should 
see her at once. So Frank and Marie came— Marie 
with the grave, softened manner she had gained 
lately, and looking half shy, half dignified, for the 
knowledge that she had not been wanted put her 
on her dignity, and she looked the better for it. 
And when Mrs. Parsons heard that they were in the 
drawing-room, she was indignant for a minute, but 
Elizabeth, the peace-maker, took her arm, and led 
her into them. 

“Frank! my dear Frank!” she said, and kissed 
him, and then she held out her hand formally to 
Marie, saying, “ How do you do, Miss May?” but 
Elizabeth put her arm round Marie, and said, gently, 
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* Kiss -her, too, mamma, she is the daughter that 
I give you,” and then Mrs. Parsons burst into tears, 
and folded Marie close to her, kissing her too. 


CHAPTER XL.—AND LAST. 


Gerorar Minwarp reached England at last. He had 
stayed in Paris on the way. Perhaps for once, on 
that homeward journey, he was as great a dreamer 
as Frank Parsons. It was so exquisite to sit and 
speculate what Elizabeth would say to him, and how 
she would receive him, and to think of the home he 
would make for her, and of the sunny lands in 
which they would wander together. “Dear child,” 
he said to himself, “she shall see the sunshine 
again.” 

It was early in June when he once more walked 
up Devonshire Place, and knocked at the well-known 
door. He asked for Mrs. Parsons; she was out, but 
expected in every minute, the servant, who recog- 
nised him, said, but Miss Elizabeth was at home and 
in her,room.,. His heart gave a bound at the 
words, 

“T will go upto her,” he said, ‘‘ You need not 
announce me,” And so he made his way up the 
stairs again, and paused a moment before the door 
leading into the cosy room in which he had spent so 
many happy hours, ‘Come in,” said the sweet voice 
in answer to his tap, and the next moment he saw 
her. 

She, was lying. on the little couch behind the 
rocking-chair, but rose to her feet with a bound, 
then, as if the sudden movement had been too 
much for her, tottered, and would have fallen, but 
that he caught her in his arms and held her close 
to him. 

** My little child,” he said, “my own child, I have 
come back, and. we are together now and for ever, 
are, we not?’ and there was in his tone that which 
told Elizabeth better than any words could have 
told of the exquisite happiness in his heart. “I 
have been living months for this. I longed to 
come before, but thought it better to wait. My 
darling, are you glad to see me, and do you love 
me, my little Elizabeth?” he went on. Oh, the 
happiness of that moment to him who spoke, and 
the agony to her who listened! and yet her voice 
was calm and sweet when she answered him, drawing 
herself away, and putting her two thin hands on his 
broad tall shoulders. 

“Iknew you would come, George; I have been 
waiting for you,” she said. 

“ And you love me, dear child, do you not?” 

“Yes, I always have,” she said, calmly. She did 
not ask or seek to know why he left her so suddenly, 
she had no distrust of him, she knew that there had 
been some great reason for it, and she waited for him 
to tell her if he wished, and when he pleased, There 





was something in her voice that chilled him, and 
stopped his flow of happy words. 

* Where are the pictures? have you not done any 
lately ?” he asked, looking round. 

« Yes, one isin the Academy; it was accepted,’’ she 
said; but still her voice was low and grave, and then 
he doubted her for a moment. 

“ What is it, Elizabeth ? what has come between 
us? Our meeting is not what I thought it would be; 
do you not love me, dear?” he asked, passionately. 
“What is it, dear? tell me what it is—do you not 
love me?” She reached her hands up to him again, 
and nestled close to him. 

“TI love you more than all the world, George, 
my own darling; I never loved any one else; but 
God has come between us, dear—His will be done.” 
Then he held her away from him, and looked 
long and silently into her face, but dared not speak. 
“It is quite true,” she said, in a whisper; “the 
doetors told me to-day it would only be a little 
while longer.” His face grew white and rigid as he 
heard her, and he had no words to say. “ Don’t look 
so, George,” she said. “It must be best since He 
has willed it. I shall only be there first, and I will 
wait for you.” 

* * * * * * * * 

Elizabeth never saw her picture hanging in the 
Academy. Before it had been there a month she 
was sleeping calmly beneath the sunshine she loved. 
George Milward has it now, and keeps it before him 
in his house beneath the hill at Granada. He comes 
to England sometimes to see a little grave that 
is sown thick with flowers, and from which no over- 
hanging trees keep off the sunshine, and then he 
goes back again to the sunny land in which their 
happiest days were spent, and: wanders among the 
silent courts they knew so well, and waits as she 
waited, when, long ago, she bowed her head before 
the inscription on the walls of the Alhambra. 

Frank and Marie are married. Perhaps he still 
loves her more in idea than in reality, but he is very 
proud of her, and is working his way on, perhaps 
through her influence, perhaps through his dream- 
land, by the light of which he sees to do more work 
than most men do. He may well be proud of Marie, 
she is more beautiful than ever, and selfishness has 
died out of her nature. She is cultured and refined, 
too, for the sweetness that Elizabeth put into her life 
taught her to seek and to learn, and to be gentle and 
forbearing ; and the Marie of old has vanished, and 
the one that has taken her place is a gentle lovable 
woman, whose beauty is a proverb amongst those who 
know her. Mrs, Parsons is very prouu of her beau- 
tiful daughter-in-law, and Mr.and Mrs. May are never 
tired of sounding her praises, and the latter loves 
dearly to talk about her daughter to a crowd of envy- 
ing friends. Perhaps Marie knows that she is not 
loved as she was loved long ago at Westbrook; but 

she chose her fate, and she is content, though she 
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sometimes sends a thought to Charles Freeman, and came to her, and told her of that great peace which 
wonders if his kind unselfish nature has found its | passeth all understanding, and which no earthly 


reward. She, too, visits the flower-strewn grave | 
sometimes, and thinks of the day when Elizabeth 
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sorrow can take away. 
THE END. 


OF THE BIBLE. 


“BIBLE WATERS,” ‘“‘ THE FURNACE,” ETC. 


VIII.—_ST. JOHN; OR, LOVE IN OLD AGE. 





as in the strata of the earth materials 
differ in preciousness, from the veined 
marble to the sparkling gem and ser- 
viceable gold—as in the heavens one star differs 
from another star in glory—so among men there 
are diversities. There are not simply the great dis- 
tinctions of race and nationality, or the differences 
of birth and education, but there are varieties in 
mental constitution One will be originative, 
another receptive; one logical, the other intuitive; 
one demonstrative, the other retiring; one hope- 
ful, the other timid; one self-reliant, the’ other 
clinging; one most fervently affectionate, the 
other apparently cold. Thus.also in the religious 
life there are marked diversities. The same 
Divine Spirit operates upon the heart of each, but 
the fruits of righteousness which are produced 
greatly vary. Of this we must have been con- 
vinced during our course of meditations upon the 
Veterans of the Bible; and of this we are afresh 
reminded by the character of the disciple of whom 
we are now treating. 

There lived at Bethsaida, on the banks of the 
sea of Galilee, a fisherman named Zebedee. He 
was a master-man, owning a fishing smack, and 
employing hired servants; probably he was a 
disciple of John the Baptist ; if not, he must have 
heard full particulars concerning the teaching of 
the wilderness preacher. His wife’: name was 
Salome; she was a lover of the Lord Jesus. She 
accompanied the Redeemer in some of His journeys, 
she administered to Him of her substance; and, 
éager to see the end of one she loved so fondly, she 
took up her position on the hill of erucifixion, and 
then came early to the sepulchre, with sweet spices, 
to anoint the body of the Son of Man. To these 
excellent parents were born two sons—James, the 
elder, and John. Under the good example and 
pious training of Zebedee and Salome, John early 
imbibed a love for the truth, and became a disciple 
of John the Baptist. “The circumstances of 
John’s young life supplied most of the conditions 
of a noble character. The scenery in which he 
was brought up was picturesque and lovely, suited 


S in the vegetable world there are many | 
kinds of trees, plants, and flowers— | 





well to awaken the poctry of his nature, and make 


large and deep impressions on his mind. Our 
greatness is determined by our ideas, and our 
ideas by our impressions. Small ideas can never 
make a great man. Large plants must have a 
deep soil. Hence some philosophers, not without 
reason, maintain that, as a rule, a man must be 
brought up amidst grand scenery to have a grand 
soul. Be this as it may. In John’s young eye 
nature towered in some of her most lovely and 
majestic aspects, and spoke in the rustle of lofty 
trees and the roar of billows, strange and stirring 
poetry to his heart.” Whilst employed, with his 
father and brother, in the occupation of fisherman, 
he was summoned by the Lord Jesus Christ to 
follow Him in the path of holiness and self-denial. 
Though ignorant of the future—unaequainted with 
the honours he should reap, the’ pleasures he 
should experience, the crosses he should endure, 
yet he was not disobedient to the heavenly calling. 
At once he laid aside his nets, and consecrated his 
body and mind, his thoughts and feelings, his 
words and works, his time and talents, to the 
loving Saviour. 

One of the ancient fathers asserts that John was 
related to Christ, and that the ties of nature form 
the reason of the peculiar favour with which Jesus 
looked upon John. Theophylact says :—“ Joseph 
had seven children by a former wife—four sons 
and three daughters, Martha, Esther, and Salome, 
whose son John was; therefore Salome was re- 
garded as our Lord’s sister, and John was His 
nephew.” But, if this be so, yet, as there were 
two sons of Salome—James and John—and of 
these two one is selected to occupy the best place 
at meals, and honoured before the other followers, 
there must be some different reason for the pecu- 
liar friendship between Jesus and John. Pro- 
bably it arose from the existence in John of a 
disposition more congenial to that of Jesus than 
the disposition of either of the other disciples. The 
affection which the Redeemer, as man, cherished 
for John was not betrayed. John reciprocated 
the kindness, and was true to the last. In loving 
constancy he denied not His Lord, and when 
others forsook Christ, and fled, he was still a 
follower of the despised, ill-treated, and sorrow- 
ing Redeemer. On the heights of Calvary the 
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person of John was distinguished near the cross, 
and for his faithfulness he was rewarded. The 
mother of the Man of sorrows was committed to 


his care. After the ascension of Christ, John | 


abode some time in Jerusalem. There is no doubt 
but that he lived there to care for Mary, so long as 
her life was continued—which Eusebius asserts 
was fifteen years after the crucifixion. The latter 
part of John’s life was spent in Asia Minor; and 
Ephesus, the chief city of that country was the 
scene of his residence, but nothing is certainly 
known of his doings. During the reign of Domi- 
tian the apostle was banished to Patmos—a small, 
desolate island in the Aigean Sea, about twenty 
miles in circumference. There the grey-haired 
man of God became the “seer of the dreadful 
splendours of the Apocalypse.” Domitian died 
A.D. 96, and it is most probable that soon after 
—in the reign of Trajan—John returned to 
Ephesus. 

Tradition has been very busy in preserving 
anecdotes of John. It is said that he was taken 
to Rome, was there thrown intoa cauldron of 


boiling oil, and came forth uninjured. It is also | 


said that he met in the baths one Cerinthus, who 
denied the divinity of Christ, and that John in the 
fervour of his love to Jesus at once expressed his 
strong disapprobation of his doctrine, and quitted 
the bath forthwith. Ecclesiastical historians re- 
cord that on one occasion when John was on a 


tour visiting the churches he observed a youth of | 


very interesting appearance for whose well-being 


he felt concerned. He commended him to the | 


care of the pastor, and the youth became an open 
professor of Christ. He, alas! gradually yielded 
to the ruinous influence of bad company, and be- 
came dishonest, intemperate, and ultimately the 
captain of a band of robbers. John hearing of 
this, and learning that the company to which the 
young man belonged occupied a certain mountain 
not far from the church, went forth at the risk of 
his life in search of the young man. Meeting 
some members of the band, John said, “‘ Take me 
to your captain.” The young ‘man seeing John 
approaching, recognised the aged apostle, and, 
smitten with shame, fled. John followed him fast 
and far, exclaiming, ‘‘ Myson, my son, why fleest 
thou from thy father unarmed and old? Fear 
not, as yet there remaineth hope of salvation for 
thee.” The youth stopped, trembled, and wept 
bitterly. John prayed with him, exhorted him, 


brought him back to the society of Christians, and 
did not leave him till he was fully restored to a | 


consistent roligious life. In his last years, when 
too feeble to walk, John was carried into the 
church at Ephesus, and being unable to talk much, 
he repeated the words, ‘‘ Little children, love one 
another.” Being asked why he dwelt so frequently 
upon that subject, he replied, “ Because it is the 


| Lord’s command, and if this be done it is suffi- 
cient.” 

He lived usefully and peacefully to a very 
advanced age. He is said to be the only apostle 
‘who did not suffer martyrdom. His age, when 
called to his reward, cannot be fixed. It could not 
have been much, if atall, under one hundred years. 
| Jerome asserts he was 100, and Suidas says 120. 
“Tt has been supposed that there was a certain 
resemblance between the countenance of John and 
that of Jesus. We figure the same sweetness in 
the smile, the same silence of ineffable repose upon 
the brow, the same mild lustre in the eye. As 
long as John lived he would renew to those who 
had known the Saviour the impressions made by 
His transcendent beauty. But the resemblance 
extends to the features of his composition as well 
as his face. It seems Jesus who is still speaking 
to us. The babe-like simplicity, the artlessness, 
| the lisping out of the loftiest thoughts, the sweet 
undertone of utterance, the warm female-like 
tenderness and love, along with a certain divine 
dogmatism of the Great Teacher, are found in an 
inferior measure in the writings of John. But 
| the main characteristic of this apostle is un- 
| questionably that of love. Naturally there was 
much affection about his disposition, and that 
rendered him specially attractive to the large, 
loving heart of Immanuel, but I like to think that 
very, very much of the sweetness of his character 
in advanced years is to be ascribed to his associa- 
| tion with Christ. Love was the effect of his con- 
' nection with Jesus more than thecause. Naturally 
attractive, a good son, a good servant, a good 
friend, he was established in his virtues by con- 
tact with Christ, and whatever imperfections he 
| possessed were largely toned down. In old age 
his love was more conspicuous than ever. His 
epistles run over with tender affection, and his 
last days and last acts were mellowed and mantled 
by Christian charity. Some persons as they 
advance in years become morose, selfish, harsh, 
hasty, and unforgiving. But John, affectionate 
when first he joined the company of Jesus, was far 
more loving, forgiving, and gentle when nearing 
| the home of pure and perfect spirits. As in white 
| all the colours of the rainbow are blended, so in 

love all the graces and virtues of John’s character 
were united. 

Now, reader, this Christian love I commend 
to you. There is no excellency more worthy 
of earnest search and constant cultivation than 
this. But permit a word of caution concerning it. 
| It is, that, God-like love is perfectly compatible 

with stern hatred to all that is false, dclusive, and 
destructive. There is seldom a greater mistake 
than that which is often made here. Men of the 
world, ignorantly or wilfully misinterpreting the 
Christian spirit, will represeni that a disciple of 
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Jesus must submit to every possible indignity, and 
be like a football at the mercy of a godless and 
graceless world. Aye, and sometimes among 
religicus professors, lying, deceit, and even dis- 
honesty are permitted or encouraged in others on 
the ground that Christian charity must be che- 
rished towards the offenders. Let us clear our 
vision upon this matter. None is more loving 
than the Eternal one—‘God is love” 
and nature, and yet He is of purer eyes than to 


—in name | 


whilst, in our spirits, no other feeling than that of 
compassion for the offender should reign. Chris- 
tian love does not require that we fraternise with 
wrongdoers. No; the religion of the cross teaches 
that we should be separate from evildoers, and 
thus show our entire disapproval of their evils. 
Let us, then, dear reader, draw a clear line of dis- 
tinction between the offender and his offence, and 
let us understand that there is a wide difference 


| between Christian love for the offender and per- 


behold iniquity with complacency, and He is angry | 


with the wicked every day. Christ was the most 


perfect living embodiment of love the world ever | 


did He utter—how with knotted cords he sternly | 


drove out from the temple those who were guilty 
of desecrating the holy place, and how he advised 
His servants when they went forth to preach His 
word, if they were ill-used and their message 
rejected, to shake off the dust of their feet and 
leave the rejectors to their bitter fate. Christ did 
not say, “I won’t speak strongly of the Scribes 
and Pharisees—hypocrites—but love them openly 
through all.” Christ did not say, “I won’t drive 
out the money-changers, it will be thought unkind; 
I will overlook their sin and endeavour to change 
their purposes.” Christ did not say to his dis- 
ciples, “Stop in the house and in the city where 
you and your message are contemned, and try, by 
appearing oblivious of their unkindness, to win the 
people.” So John, next to the Saviour, stands 
before us as of all men most full of Divine love. 
But his love did not blind his eyes to the sins and 
obstinacy of others, did not prevent his using 
tongue and pen in warm condemnation of evil. 


Hence in his writings we discern, coupled with | 


tenderness, a holy intolerance of all error and sin. 
Whilst he loved Christ and loved the brotherhood, 
inculcating that Christians should love one another, 
he was awake to the positively evil or questionable. 
He felt that love was compatible with hatred to all 
the false, mean, delusive, and deleterious ways of 
the world. Ido not imply that he hated the sinzer, 
but his six. This is the point to be observed. 
Christian love should lead its possessor to pity, 
compassionate, and desire the well-being of the 
erring one, but it should not allow a misdeed to be 
winked at or smothered up, for thereby sin is only 
encouraged. Our whole being ought to revolt 
from the falseness, trickery, hypocrisy, intempe- 
rance, dishonesty, and impurity of those about us ; 
and it is our duty to bring the works of darkness 
to the light, and, so far as possible, check them, 


| 





sonal friendship and intimate association with 
the sinner. 
You will find Christian love, like that which 


saw, and yet what strong words of denunciation | filled the heart of John, to be the most powerful 


of all motives to labour in the Church of Jesus. 
The love of the father for his home and dear ones 
keeps him toiling hard, day after day, when others 
may be seeking rest and recreation. The love of 
the mother for her babe will keep her wakeful 
when all others beneath the roof are sweetly sleep- 
ing, and will stimulate her to brave all dangers 
and endure all hardships. The love of the soldier 
for fatherland will give elasticity to his step, and 
vigour to his arm, and courage to his heart in 
the deadliest hour of the conflict. But love to 
Christ and souls is stronger and deeper far. It 
is not a momentary emotion, not a sickly senti- 
ment, not an idle force. It makes the heaviest 
burdens light, and the roughest road easy. Many 
waters of woe, wide, rough, aud dark, cannot quench 
this enduring power. With this love in the heart 
why should the Christian man grow disheartened ? 
With it 
« The night shall be fall of music, 

And the cares that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as quietly steal away.” 


Sce what this grace of love did for the venerable 
apostle. How it rendered him useful in labour, 
happy in persecution, honoured in banishment, 
beloved in old age, and famous for eternity as the 
favoured one of the twelve. One Lord Brook de- 
sired to transmit his memory to after ages, and 
have his name associated with some whom gene- 
rations may remember. It is said he gave direc- 
tions that upon his tombstone should be inscribed 
the words, “Friend of Sir Philip Sydney.” How 
diminutive are all earthly friendships compared 
with an acquaintance with the Son of God! How 
much nobler, better, and more enduring to have 
this style and title, ‘The disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” That honour may be yours, reader, if you 
will covet it and live so as to win it. 
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CHILDHOOD. 






HILDHOOD’S an Eden where the senses 

yi spring, 

Feeding on the fresh life where all is new, 
And wondrous with its wealth of light and 

dew, 

And one by one complete they ’re blossoming : 

The rose blooms, waters dazzle, the birds sing, 
Impression revels, fancy’s self seems true ; 


The soul in naked innocence drinks deep 
| Of sunny time, and hungers for all.sweets 
' The trees of good and evil yield ; and sleep 
Shuts up all sorrows in the heart that beats 
| On a dear bosom, in the hush of home. 
The melody, now soft as morning air, 
May jar with sounds of anguished hell ; but fair 
, And lovely is the first page of the poem. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ANNE BEALE, AUTHOR 


CONCLUSION. 
y 


. =, : ay HE trio passed into the com- 











fortable sitting-room, smart- 
ened up by Captain Bowles 
for his sister, where a model 
of his old ship adorned the 
side-table, and marine pic- 
tures and charts the walls. 
Here Frank told his mother 
that he had at last conquered Rushy, 
who had promised to marry him before 
the month was out. Mrs, Firman held 
out her hand to Jerusha, who blushed 
as she laid hers in it. She mutely 
acknowledged that she had found a daughter 
worthy of her son. 
had not watched the young girl so narrowly unin- 
tentionally. 

“ You are happy with my uncle, mother?” asked 
Frank. 

“We get on comfortably together. Miss Hasluck 
might have suited him better, but I do my best,” she 
replied, vaguely. 

“ But cousin Martha wouldn’t have him. I know 
he asked her more than once,” said Rushy, which 
consoled the widow, though her life was still fulfilled 
only in her son’s. ; 

“You must wear a coloured gown on the happy 
day, mother. I shall give it you, for I have lots of 
money,” said Frank. 

““Won through the poor 
through his own smuggling,’ 


smugglers, if not 
remarked Jerusha. 
“I wonder what has become of Captain Danger- 
field ? ’”’ 

This question was to be soon answered. When 
she and Frank returned to the mill they found 
an addition to the party they had left. In the 


’ 


easiest of the not very easy chairs sat a thin, worn, 
shabby, one-armed stranger, with Janey’s baby Jaid 


The silent, observant woman | 


OF “THE PENNANT FAMILY.” 


| carefully across his knees, and Mark by his side, 
holding the child for safety. It was Captain Danger- 
field. He had been some few weeks released from 
prison, and had wandered, forlorn and friendless, to 
the mill, in the hope of receiving forgiveness if not 
sympathy. He had found both. His dark, hollow 
eyes lighted up when he saw Jerusha, and heard 
her kindly welcome. No one alluded to the past, 
save ‘himself, and that only casually; and no one 
ever knew what he felt or had suffered, not even 
Mark. 

“ Hasluck did not buy the old Grange after all, 
and nobody else would,” he said. “ I shall end my 
days in the warren, and then leave it to you, Mark, 
and your boy. A poor payment for what I have 
cost you all, May I come and see you sometimes, 
Mr. Gay? you are the only friend I ever had in my 
| life.”’ 
| “'There’s a seat in the chimney-corner for you 

whenever you choose,” returned the miller. ‘“ If 
we lose our Rushy, pretty Janey will bid you wel- 
| come.” 

“ And I am sure Rushy will,” said Frank Firman. 
| A sailor will always find a hammock in a sailor’s 
cabin.” 

« And we’ll have a jolly time of it!” cried Mark, 
whose spirits rose at sight of the familiar face, 
and who was vigorously rocking his baby. “ Why 
| shouldn’t you stay here? You, and father, and 
Rushy, would help one another, and spoil the young 
' heir to the Grange at the same time.” 
| Oh do, Captain Dangerfield!” said Janey, still 
| her husband's echo. 

“T! a smuggler!” muttered the captain. 

“ We have gone on the wrong tack together, let us 
shift and go right,” said Mark. “ Never too late to 
mend.” 

When it was formally announced that the wedding- 








day was fixed for the lst of June, Tilly came boldly 


forward with a request. She wished to be married 
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on the same day as her young mistress. Levi had 
secured a cottage belonging to Miss Martha, and 
their prospects were not bad, so Jerusha had nothing 
for it but to consent. 

“TI don’t know what father will do without us 
both,” she said. 

“There ’s that Mary out 0’ place. MHer’ll do a 
sight better for Mrs. Mark nor I, an’ her’ll be steady 
when Levi’s got me to see to’un. Thay men do’ant 
care how many maids they go after. I dessay your 
switheart be the same, miss, down Muchsandy 
Way.” 

“ Indeed he is not, Tilly!” cried Jerusha, offended. 

But Tilly gained her point about her wedding, and 
Mary was speedily hired to fill her place. 

Events always thicken before a wedding, and 
Jerusha’s was not an exceptional one. Its announce- 
ment brought Solomon Hasluck to Beachton. It was 
satisfactory, if unflattering, to kind-hearted Rushy to 
perceive that if he had lost hope, he had neither lost 
flesh nor appetite. But then Solomon was a philoso- 
pher. He had recovered the payment of that unde- 
served fine of one hundred pounds, and all else was 
small by comparison. 

“I wish to see Jerusha alone,” he said to Mr. 
Gay on his arrival, and, much to her annoyance, she 
felt she must grant the interview. 

He found her at work in the identical window-seat 
that had witnessed his first proposal, and he sat down 
near her. 

“So you are going to be married, my dear,’’ he 
began, with his usual slowness. “Better have had 
me, though you’ve chosen a respectable young man 
enough, Not much money and no land though. I’ve 
plenty of both, and furniture and plate, a you 
know.” 

“Yes, cousin Solomon. 
glad of such an establishment, 
marry,’’ said Rushy. 

“ Not at present; I shall wait. Accidents happen 
——and then you may change your mind. Life is 
uncertain in the coast-guard service.” 

Jerusha’s work fell from her hand, She looked to 
see if he were in jest orin earnest. He was perfectly 
serious. He was calculating the chances of Frank’s 
either tumbling over the cliffs or receiving a stray 
shot from a smuggler. She burst out laughing, and 
he also chuckled. 

“Glad to see you morry, my dear, and since ‘man 
is horn to disappointwent,’ I’ll try to follow your 
example. Next to marrying oneself is being best 
man. Indeed, sometimes the best man is best off, 
though not in your instance, my dear. I wish to be 
your best man.” 

“JT think the best man belongs to the—the— 
bridegroom,” said Jerusha, blushing in her astonish- 
ment, 

“You ask him. 
you know. 


Many women would be 
I hope you will 


He won’t repent. I’m a cousin, 
And I hear you’re to stand for Mark’s 





child. Well! Thanks to him and the smugglers, 
you’re father isn’t so rich as he was by a deal—and 
they cost me a hundred—so I ’ve brought you a silver 
tankard for a present for the baby. Don’t know what 
to do with all my tankards.” 

Solomon drew from his pocket a large silk hand- 
kerchief, out of which he took the said tankard. His 
face was lugubrious, his manner solemn. As Jerusha 
said afterwards it was more like a funeral than a 
christening or a wedding. Nevertheless, she started 
up with the exclamation, ‘Oh, cousin Solomon, 
what a beauty! They will be so proud. How very 
kind of you!” 

‘‘More tankards, and I’ll provide for the next,” 
he said, with imperturbable gravity. 

Frank Firman granted Mr. Solomon Hasluck’s 
request, and he was best man at Jerusha’s simple 
but happy wedding. Everybody laughed at the tall, 
lank, elderly groomsman, in his blue coat, brass 
buttons, protrusive shirt-frill, and knee-breeches, but 
since he considered it second best to being bride- 
groom, nobody grumbled, Asallthe young Haslucks 
were present there was plenty of youth and fun as 
a set-off, and they pronounced it a much jollier 
wedding than Janey’s, which it certainly was, for 
everybody was there, and everybody was happy. The 
church was crammed with spectators, the mill with 
guests, and Mr. Gay was the central figure in both. 
If his voice trembled when he gave “his little maid” 
away, it was firm and joyous when he did the honours 
of his hospitable house. 

And he performed them with equal courtesy in 
kitchen and hall—for Levi and Tilly had also their 
party—only Tilly insisted on waiting on Jerusha’s 
wedding guests before she condescended to her 
own; enveloping her smart purple gown in a large 
apron, and tucking her skirts up behind before sho 
did so. 

Jerusha and Janey still represented the red and 
the white rose. The one all blushes, tears, smiles, 
pathos, and jest—the other all pallor, shyness, 
timidity. Yet was Janey, as wife and mother, 
braver and more helpful than before; and as she, 
aided by watchful Mark, tried to see the comforts 
and needs of the wedding party, Miss Martha was 
heard to exclaim to the miller, “ Why, Janey is 
quite taking Rushy’s place already. Youll make 
a woman and housekeeper of her by the time she’s 
sixty. But I shan’t live to see it.” 

“She will soon cut me out,” said Rushy, despon- 
dently. 

“Never. Pretty Janey may be good, but not so 
good as my little lass,” said Mr. Gay, affectionately. 

‘“‘Nor so clever, unselfish, and pretty,” echoed the 
admiring bridegroom. 

«A very remarkable gathering!” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Bowles to Miss Martha, as they sat side by side. 
“JT shouldn’t wonder if money were to flow back to 
the mill. Here ’s Gay, the best of us all, as poor as 
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a rat; but here are you and Hasluck as rich as 
Croesus. And they say that Dangerfield ’s improving 
the old Grange, and going to pay his debts. But 
he’s got a cut-throat look with him still. I wonder 
the miller wasn’t afraid to ask him.” 

“Martin Gay’s a fool for his pains. Everybody 
takes him in, and he pays everybody’s debts,” said 
Miss Martha. 

Still, before the happy couple started for their 
really unclouded honeymoon, Miss Martha was 
obliged to confess that honest, straightforward 
dealing is not always “ folly,” even in a worldly 
point of view. 

Solomon Hasluck drew Jerusha aside, and placed 
a paper in her hand with the words, “ My wedding 
present, my dear. Show it to your father, and your 


husband. Wish your choice had fallen different, but | 


your sex isn’t accountable.” 

“You mustn’t flirt with Rushy now she’s Mrs. 
Firman,” said Mark, poking Solomon in the back. 

“Only Mrs. Frank Firman as yet,” whispered 
Mrs. Firman to Mrs, Joe Hasluck. ‘“ Young people 
never know their places.” 

Jerusha took Solomon’s paper to her father, who 
was talking to Frank near the window that looked 
out upon the mill-wheel and waterfall. 

“ Open it, dear father,” she said, 


He did so, and found that it contained notes to the 
amount of the exact sum of money that he had paid 
Solomon Hasluck for Mark’s liabilities to him. 
Solomon had drawn near them, and was looking on. 
Mr. Gay glanced up at him. 

“T used to think thee a just man, cousin Solomon, 
and now I find thee canst be generous,” said the 
miller, holding out his hand, which Solomon took 
gravely. ‘‘ There, Frank Firman, our Rushy is not 
without her portion after all.” 

Mr. Gay put the bundle of notes into Frank’s 
hands, who immediately transferred them to Rushy’s. 
She, scarcely understanding what it meant, looked 
from one to the other, her bright eyes full of tears, 
despite the pretty bridal dress. Solomon laid his 
large hand over hers and Firman’s as they jointly 
held the gift, and said, looking at Frank first, then 
at the miller, “’Tis settled on her. Agreement 
drawn up yesterday. Now, cousin Martin, let by- 
gones be by-gones.” 

“With all my heart, cousin Solomon,” returned 
Mr. Gay; “and, ‘leaving the things which are be- 
hind, let us press forward to those which are be- 
fore.’ ” 

“Amen!” mutely echoed Frank and Jerusha, as 
they stood hand in hand by their father’s side. 

THE END. 
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SCRIPIURE STORIES. 


Chapter to be read—Joshua vi. 
NTRODUCTION. We left Israelites en- 
camped at Gilgal. What new food were 
they eating? What new covenant had 
they made? But a covenant implies 
duties for both parties. God was bless- 
ing them. What must they do for God ? 
He is their king and of all nations. But 
the Canaanites are rebels, serve Him not, worship 





other gods, their iniquity full, therefore must be 
destroyed. Now the war really going to commence. 

1. JERICHO TAKEN. 
would Israelites look towards Jericho? would see 
groves of palm-trees leading to it; would catch 
glimpse of high walls and strong gates, would 
wonder how it was to be taken. Inside, all is alarm ; 
no traffic ; no one going in or out; gates firmly shut ; 
all in dire alarm. Surely Joshua will now consult 
elders, hold council of war as to how to take the city. 
No, he quietly awaits orders. Whom had he seen 
near Jericho a few days before? (ver. 14.) This 
captain will tell him what todo. What command is 
given? Picture the scene. Great bustle in camp of 
Israelites. Joshua forms long procession. Who go 
first? but armed men would not use their arms, 


FOURTH SERIES, 


(Read 1—21.) How often | 


AND HOME. 


JERICHO TAKEN. 


SCHOOL 
No. 24, 


probably lead way in order to give confidence to 
Israelites. What goes next? Who bear the ark? 
Priests in sacred robes of office, with seven bearing 
trumpets before them. Rest of Israelites in marching 
order follow behind. Now signal given, trumpets 
blown, long procession moves on. Picture men of 
Jericho climbing watching with keenest 
anxiety and strongest surprise. Where all the batter- 
ingrams? Longline encompass city, walk all round 
in solemn silence once, and then return to the camp. 
What can it all mean? Next day, and for six days, 
same thing done. But what change was there on 
seventh day? procession moves round a second time, 
and again seven times. Something must be going to 
happen. At last what does happen? Trumpets give 
loud blast. What did the people do? And then 
what happened? Walls cracked, tottered, fell, and 
road clear for Israelites to enter. Now a sad scene. 
People of Jericho try to fly, hide themselves, no use, 
Israelites pour in, spare none, all are God’s enemies, 
all must be killed. 

II. RAHAB SPARED. 
was unmoved in Jericho, and why? 
spies would forget their promise. No! 


| given special command (ver. 17). 


walls, 


(Read 22-25.) Who alone 
But perhaps 

Joshua had 
How eagerly 
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would Rahab bind the searlet cord in the window, 
how keenly look out for her old friends whom she had 
saved. Was her trust in vain? None of her friends 
either lost, all sheltered under red cord, and all 
saved. 

Ill. Tae Fate or tue Spom anp Ciry. In 


Jericho many rich people, their houses full of beauti- | 


fulthings. Will Israelites be allowed to take them ? 
No, might perhaps linger in Juxury instead of attack- 
ing other enemies. Besides, first-fruits are the 
Lord’s. So what command was given? What is to 
be done with vessels of gold, silver, &c.? God will 
accept them for service of sanctuary. And the other 
spoil—furniture, money, jewels, dresses—what is to 
become of them? Ail destroyed, to show that no ene 
may touch anything that has to do with sin. But the 
city itself, what of that? Surely, after Canaan 
occupied may build it up again. No. 
curse against it ? 
all ages, and so it was. See 1 Kings xvi. 34. Hiel 
in reign of Ahab, six hundred years after, did rebuild 


it, and lost his two sons accordingly. God’s word | 


cannot pass away. 
IV. Lussons. 





What is the | 
Shall be a standing warning to- 


(1) The certain destruction of the | 


wicked. People go on just as men of Canaan in 
ordinary every-day life, meanwhile day of vengeance 
coming. Who is coming to judge? Who will 
accompany Christ (1 Thess. iv. 16)? Trumpet of 
angels will sound, all will stand before God. Will 
try in vain to hide themselves (Isa. ii. 21). Wicked 
shall be cast into hell. (2) The safety of the righteous, 
Why was Rahab calm and unmoved? So will all 
righteous be there? Under what are they sheltered? 
The cleansing blood (1 John i, 7). They will be safe 
for ever with the people of the Lord. (3) The present 
strength of the righteous. Israelites powerless in them- 
selves, strong in God. So with us all. Sin harder to 
destroy than a city. But greater is He that is for 
us than all against us. Weapons provided—whole 
armour of God (Eph. vi. 14—18); with them shall 
surely prevail. 

Questions to be answered. 
. Why were the Canaanites destroyed P 
. Describe the taking of Jericho. 
Who alone was spared, and why ? 
. What was done with the spoil, and why ? 
. What was the curse upon the city ? 
. What lessons may we learn ? 
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WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS ABOUT ANGER. 


BY THE REV. W. W. TULLOCH, B.D., GLASGOW. 





very varied in their character. 


VERYONE knows what is meant by | 
«anger. All of us have experienced in | 
some measure its effects in ourselves, | 
and witnessed them in others. These | 
effects are always painful. Frequently | 
they are most distressing and terrible. They are | 
There are people | 


with temperaments so touchy and sensitive that a | 
single look, word, or act, often quite innocent and | 
harmless in itself, stings into anger. Others, from | 
natural disposition, or undue tension of the nervous | 
system, are prone to sudden and violent bursts 
of anger, which can only be described in the | 


language of the wise man as “ outrageous ” (Prov. 
xxvii. 4), which makes them deal foolishly (Prov. 


| up strife (Prov. xxix. 22). 
: bitter words. 


xiv. 17), and in the language applied to Job by Bil- | 


dad the Shuhite, “ tear”? themselves. 


(Job xviii. | 


4.) Men in these states become “fools ” (Eccles. | 
vii. 9) be they ever so wise at other times; they are | 


“not themselves ;” they are “beside themselves,” 


as the sayings go; they say and do what they 
would never dream of saying or doing when not | 


possessed by passion, and which they bitterly re- 


gret the moment they “come to” themselves. | 


In others, the passion shows itself in sullenness, 


discontent, long-continned brooding over wrongs | 
or misfortunes, real or imaginary. 


How often do 


reign of love He came to establish. 
' 


we see men moving about with what is so gra- 
phically described as a “countenance fallen!” 
(Gen. iv. 6). How often do we see the very change 
itself in the act of taking place. A man hears 
something that displeases him; some one he dis- 
likes enters the room where a moment before he 
was talking pleasantly ; from being bright, alert, 
and eager, he becomes moody, reticent, and dis- 
agreeable. It is as if a cloud had passed over a 
bright landscape; his countenance darkens; it 
falls. Nor does the effect of a man’s anger rest 
with himself alone, or even with those who most 
immediately experience it. Anangry man stirreth 
He goes about saying 
He is apt to make misrepresenta- 
tions. He cazses a commotion in the society in 
which he moves, and in turn in a larger circle his 
“ grievous words stir up anger” (Prov. xv. 1). In 
the end anger often leads to murder and to war. 
When, then, we think of its disastrous effects, 
we do not need to be told that anger is bad. We 
seeat a glance that it breaks in upon the whole 


_ order of our Lord’s teaching, that it proceeds from 


some principle which is quite antagonistic to the 
It is in direct 
conflict with what He calls the second great com- 
mandment, which embraces all those duties which 
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we owe to our fellow-men, “Thoa shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” (St. Matthew xxii. 39). 
More than this, it stands in the same relation to 
the first and great commandment, which sums up 
all the duty we owe to our God (St. Matthew 
xxii. 37). If we cherish base anger in our souls 
towards our fellow-men we cannot have a vision 
of God, we cannot worship Him as a Father. 
Any approach to God with hatred in our hearts 
towards our brother is obnoxious to Him. “If 
thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there re- 
membereth that thy brother hath ought against 


thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, and go | 


thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift” (St. Matthew v. 23, 
24). In all cases of variance with a brother, Christ 
with his penetrating insight, sees a potential 
breaking of the sixth commandment. The holy 
Apostle St. John is strong in his denunciations 
of those who keep up sinful anger against their 
brethren, as for example: 
brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, 


and knoweth not whither he goeth, for darkness 
has blinded his eyes (1 St. John ii. 11). “ He that, 
loveth not his brother, abideth in death; whoso- 
ever hateth his brother is a murderer, and ye. 


know that no murderer hath eternal life abiding 
in him” (1 St. John iii. 14, 15). 

But we have many direct injunctions against 
the particular sin of which we write. In the book 
of Psalms we are told to “cease from anger and to 
forsake wrath” (Psalm xxxvii.8). In the Book of 
Ecclesiastes we have the command, “ Be not hasty 
in the spirit to be angry, for anger resteth in the 
bosom of fools (Eccles. vii. 9). St. Paul tells 
us that wrath is one of the works of the flesh 
(Gal. v. 20). He bids the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians (Eph. iv. 31, Col. ii. 8), and, through 
them, all the Churches, see that anger and its 
companion sins be put away from them. St. 
James tells us to be “ slow to wrath” (St. James 
i. 19). Let us not, therefore, neglect the words 
and commands of our blessed Lord and Saviour 
and His apostles in regard to this sin. Above 
all, let us not forget to endeavour to imitate 
Christ’s attitude towards it. Though His soul 
was sometimes stirred to righteous indignation, 


“He that hateth his | 


| Him, He had oniy words of compassion and for- 
giveness for His murderers—“ Father, forgive 
| them, for they know not what they do ” (St. Luke 
xxiii. 34). 
| While speaking of Christ in relation to this sin it 
is extremely interesting to note tne only occasion in 
which He is spoken of as being angry. It was when 
the Pharisees watched to see whether he would heal 
the man with the withered hand on the Sabbath 
day. They held their peace when He asked them 
whether it was lawful to do good on the Sabbath 
day, or to do evil, to save or to kill. “He looked 
round about on them with anger, being grieved 
for the hardness of their hearts, and bade the 
man stretch forth his hand, and healed him (Mark 
iii. 1—5). Christ was always impatient, if we may 
use the term, with those who killed the spirit of a 
law while they obeyed the letter of it, and from 
this we may judge that this class of sin still grieves 
and vexes Him. . 

Coming to the special injunctions against anger, 
we are told to “ make no friendship with an angry 
man,” and not to go with a “furious man” lest 
we “learn his ways, and get a snare to our soul” 
(Prov. xxii. 24, 25). Evil company of all kinds is 
to be avoided, and the wise man is desirous to 
| impress upon us the danger of following the ex- 

ample and falling into the ways of the angry and 
| furious man. Indeed, friendship is hardly possible 
with such. These sudden and fitful outbursts of 
temper, to the man of temperate spirit must always 
| appear out. of place and unseemly, and he can 
| never tell when they may not be directed against 
himself. 
| Again we are told it is better to dwell in the 
wilderness than with a contentious and angry 
| woman (Prov. xxi. 19). Doubtless, all who have 
| had to pass through the experience thus mentioned 
will echo the sentiment of the wise man, and give 
| evidence as to its truth. A woman is so much 
| associated with home, home is so much associated 
| with repose and freedom from care and worry, 
sweetness and amiability are so natural and be- 
| coming to a woman’s character, that when we find 
| her possessed of a nagging and harping disposition 
| when we find the home-life disturbed by anger and 


| contention, the wilderness, with quiet and peace, 





yet we never read of Him being angry in the} would seem preferable to any place without these. 
sense in which we understand the term. The wise | Let women remember this, and as they are not, 
man says the king’s wrath is as the roaring of a} asa rule, so much exposed to bearing the burden 
lion (Prov. xix. 12). The epithet employed of | of the heat of the day, and experiencing the weari- 
the King of Men is “The Lamb of God.” “ He is | ness, anxiety, and vexation consequent on doing 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep | so, the many trials of temper incident to it, en- 
before her shearers is dumb, so he opencth not his | deavour to do all they can to make home the chief 
mouth” (Isaiah Ixiii. 7). ‘* When He was reviled | centre of attraction and interest, the chief abode 
He reviled not again, when He suffered He) of peace and happiness. 

threatened not” (1 Peter ii. 25). When stretched; St. Paul gives a timely warning to parents, 
upon the cross in agony, with a horror of great} when, in the Epistle to the Colossians, he says, 
darkness in his soul, and an angry mob around ; “ Fathers provoke not your children to anger, lest 
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they be discouraged ” (Col. iii. 21). Children may 
thus be provoked to anger by undue severity on 
the part of parents, by punishment which in their 
young hearts they feel that they have not deserved. 
In the anger of their parents they may find only 
a too ready excuse for their ownanger. If children 
see their parents angry they cannot be supposed 
to think it wrong when they are themselves angry. 
Undue anger upon the part of a father stirs up the 
latent sparks of anger in the heart of a child. 
He is apt in turn to struggle with his father both 
in word and deed, his anger becoming the greater 
because he feels he is struggling, perhaps, not 
so much against what is right, but against what 
is strong. Children thus provoked to anger 
become “discouraged,” or, to render the Greek 
more literally, “lose heart” and spirit. It is a 
grievous thing to see the heart for work, or even 
for play, taken out of children by the coldness or 
neglect, the indifference or lukewarmness of 
parents; to see them discouraged to tell their 
parents of their little joys, sorrows, or difficulties ; 
to see them repelled and sent back upon them- 
selves at every approach. It is grievous because 
the child cannot be expected to grow up so well 
when it has not the help and does not share the 
confidence of the father; grievous too because it is 
apt to make a child distrust the love, the divine 
help and pity, of a Heavenly Father. An earthly 
parent has more to do than many people are apt 
to suppose, in not only directing the thoughts of 
2 child to God, but also in moulding his whole 
attitude towards a reverent acknowledgment of a 
power above. Let us then do nothing which may 
provoke our children to anger or discourage them. 

It seemed of importance to St. Paul that an 
“overseer” in the church shon!d be “slow to 
anger” (Titus i. 7). This is an injunction of 
which all will see the necessity, but one which 
has by no means been invariably followed, as 
the history of ecclesiastical controversy only too 
surely testifies. 

There is, however, a sense in which it is right 
and just to be angry. ‘ The impulse of anger was 
not given us for nothing. It, like all else within 
us, was given for a purpose in the service of God.” 
We read, as we have seen, of Christ being angry 
(Mark iii. 5.) St. Paul tells us to “ Be angry, and 
sin not ” (Eph. iv. 26), As there is a time for every- 
thing, so is there a time for anger, though it need 
never, and, indeed, must never, degenerate into 
sin. It is indeed at sin and wrong-doing that we 
are commanded and entitled to be angry. We are 
to be angry at ourselves when we have fallen into 
sin; and in our inner consciousness we should 
mete out a terrible and sharp rebuke to ourselves. 
It is only natural and right that we should be 
angry at sin in others. It is only just that our 
heart should be stirred within us with righteous 





indignation when we see any evil which we feel to 
be an offence to God and a degradation to the 
character of the man in whom we see it, and that 
we should wish to remove it with quick and 
sudden stroke. When we see wrong-doing in 
others, those to whom we are entitled to speak on 
the subject, it is far better to rebuke it sharply 
and at once than dwell upon it long and con- 
tinuously. 

In regard to this righteous anger, a modern 
preacher has spoken some wise words in one of his 
sermons. “There is,” he says, “a great deal of 
wrong-doing that is merely the consequence of 
the doer being morally half asleep, and not quite 
realising what he is about. And in such cases 
very often nothing but the short and sharp deal- 
ings of anger will awake him. And there are 
natures habitually sluggish which cannot other- 
wise be stirred. We have all a tendency to shade 
off evil into good, and by so doing to weaken our 
sense of the distinction between them; and anger 
is very often the best means for cutting the line 
broad and deep once more, and stamping with 
reprobation that which deserves reproof. But 
such ause of anger as this plainly implies that 
the temper shall be under the absolute control of 
the conscience. How can that anger be employed 
in the service of God, and of the awful law of 
right, which the next moment we use as the ser- 
vant of our own jealousy, or pride, or irritability ? 
How can that anger be used to bring men to @ 
sense of right which is itself not subject to that 
sense of right? How can that anger be used to 
uplift the soul above what is mean or earthly or 
weak, which is itself the slave of personal feeling ? 
Righteous anger is the servant of the law of God; 
then only will it serve God when it bears upon 
its very face that it is absolutely subject to the 
will of God. You may perhaps be justified in 
resisting your neighbour, and in resisting him 
with anger, but certainly not unless your anger is 
rigidly just and absolutely self-controlled.” 

But not even righteous anger is to be cherished 
or “kept up.” We have the text, ‘‘ Be ye angry 
and sin not,” but it is also written, “ Let not the 
sun go down upon thy wrath ” (Eph. iv. 26). Let 
all anger cease as soon as the cause of it is 
removed. Let it not degenerate into any of the 
forms under which anger may become sin. If 
this maxim, “ Let not the sun go down upon thy 
wrath,” had been acted upon by us, how much 
misery and unhappiness might we and others 
have been spared. How good it would be if at 
the sunset hour, when the day was leaving us 
and the night was coming on apace, we would 
bend with all Nature in adoration to our God, 
and recall any bitter and grievous words we had 
had with our fellow-men. How good it would be 
if we could act upon the impulse that would 
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surely then be present in our hearts, rise from our 
knees, and tell our neighbour that our anger is 
now abated, that our wrath has set with the set 
of sun; that whatever he thinks or does, we wish 
to tell him this ere the morrow comes, for we know 
not what that morrow may hold in its hand for 
him or us. Perhaps we may not be able to do 
this literally. I may have something against my 
neighbour, you may have something against yours, 
which precludes the possibility of this injunction | 
being carried out in regard to the past. For the 
future, however, we can surely do something 
towards carrying it out. If fresh anger rises 
within us, which we feel to be sinful anger, we 
can crush and kill it as it comes to its birth. We 
need not let the sun go down upon it blazing in | 
our hearts like an unrighteous fire, the flames 
and smoke of which ascend up to heaven. And | 
even in regard to the unhappy past, with its | 
accumulated weight of bad feeling and rancour 
against our neighbour, we can live in the spirit | 


of the Apostolic injunction, so that in some way 
and at some time the old rupture will be healed, 
the old breach repaired, or, if not, that it will 
not be our fault; that neither anger, nor wrath, 
nor malice, will have any place in our heart 
whatever may exist in the heart of others. Only 
thus can there be perfect peace in our hearts when 
the light of our earthly day is fading, and the 
shadows of the coming night are swifily closing 
around us. We can never look upon a life going 


| into the presence of the God of love with anger 


in it towards a single fellow-creature, without 


feeling a certain degree of pity and regret. Put, 
therefore, all anger away from you. Be ye 


merciful, as your Father also is merciful (St. 
Luke vi. 36). Let not the sun of your mortal 
life set upon your wrath; so that it may bo said 
of you, when darkness and silence reigns in your 
chamber of death, “ He died in peace with all 


; men; surely he has entered into the peace of 


God.” 








NETTA’S BEST. 


PART II. 

R. EMS lay in the same condition for 
several hours, while Helen sat in his | 
room in a state of great anxiety. Pre- 
sently she began to wonder that Netta 
had not yet returned to tell whether 
she had been successful in her mission. 
“T hope,” said old Sarah, “that the poor 

child has not attempted to go the whole way 

to town herself.” 

Late in the day, however, to their great relief, 
Dr. Muller arrived, and at once visited the patient. 
To Helen’s eager questions, he replied that her father 
was certainly very seriously ill, but he hoped with 
prompt treatment and proper care this attack might 
pass off. Then Helen inquired if he knew anything 
of Netta. 

“No,” he said, “it was a boy who brought the 
message, and he did not know by whom it had been | 
sent.” 

“Perhaps Miss Netta went home,” suggested | 
Sarah. But though Helen did not think that likely, 
she was too much occupied in carrying out the 
doctor's directions to give the matter much atten- | 
tion. 

When Sophie and Maria arrived at the Cliffords’ 
a merry party had assembled on the green grass, and 
they were just beginning to enjoy themselves with 
their young companions, when, to their astonishment, | 
a lady stepped from the glass doors of the drawing- | 
room, and crossed the pleasure-ground towards the | 
place where they stood. \ 


| preferable. 


‘“°’Tis mamma, I declare!” cried Sophie; “who 
would have thought of her being here!” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Eustace. “I hoped to 
give you a great surprise. Finding your aunt could 
not come here early to-day, I took charge of little 


: Annie, and shall return home with you this evening 
instead of to-morrow. 


But where has Netta hidden 
herself ? ” 
* She would not come with us,’’ replied Maria. 
“Not come!” exclaimed her mother, “ why, she 
has been looking forward with the greatest delight 


| to this day! What is the reason? Is she not well?” 


“Oh yes, mamma, quite well, but——” and 


| Sophie hesitated. “‘ Helen Ems came cover just as we 


were starting this morning, and said her father was 
ill, so Netta insisted on going back to stay with her; 
though I’m sure I don’t know what good she can 
do.” 

“She can make herself very useful to poor Helen, 
who has no one else in the house but a helpless old 
woman. I am glad Netta acted so unselfishly, 
though, of course, an older person would have been 

Sophie and Maria felt a litile uncomfortable at 
these last words. ‘Indeed, mamma, we thought 
you would not like us to break our engagement here, 
and we know so little about sickness.” 

There was a pause ; then Mrs. Eustace asked, “ Is 
Mr. Ems dangerously ill? And has a doctor been 
sent for ?” 

“Helen seemed greatly frightened, but we heard 
nothing of a doctor.” 











832 THE QUIVER. 





“ Poor child, she had no one to send, you might | but he looked so good-natured, that I soon recovered 
at least have driven round on your way here, and | the start. Then I saw a man’s head passing along 
left a message with Doctor Muller.” the other side of the hedge, and I called out, It was 

“Oh, mamma, such a long way! it would have | Farmer Berks. So I told him my story, and he gave 
kept us quite late; besides, indeed we did not think | mea seat in his cart, for he was coming from market, 
of it.’ and after a pleasant drive, set me down at this gate. 

Little Annie, who just then joined the group, | When I awoke I felt so strong and rested; it was 
listened attentively to this conversation. ‘ Aunty,” | cooler too, for the sun had gone behind a great bank 
she said, “I believe that was Netta we met on the , of clouds; and I have been here with Helen ever 
road when the horses took fright. I told youso at | since, as I did not expect you home till to-morrow.” 
the time, but you thought we should find her here; “ Now, tell me, Netta, how it was that you did not 
and now I’m sure she was going to town for the , accompany your sisters to the children’s party. Did 
doctor, and tried to make signs to us to stop and | you prefer the house of mourning to the house of 
take her in. If you had not been too nervous to | joy?” 
look out, you would certainly have known her.” “Oh, mamma, how could I be merry and enjoy 

“It’s very likely you are right, Annie,” replied | myself when poor Helen was in such trouble, I don’t 
Mrs. Eustace; “and now that you are safe and | think I wished to go, after I heard of Mr. Ems’ ill- 
happy here, till your mother comes, I will go home | ness; and when Sophie urged me, I thought of the 
at once and see after Netta and poor Mr. Ems.” question you once told us to ask ourselves when we 

Sophie and Maria looked rather blank at this were in doubt about anything, ‘What would Jesus 
announcement, After all, were they to be deprived | do?’ ‘Then I felt sure, for I knew He never pleased 
of the day’s pleasure on account of Netta’s wilful- | Himself, but went about helping and comforting 
ness ; how silly of her to think she could walk three | those who were sick and in trouble. Of course I 
miles in the heat of the sun on the public road by | could not be like Him, but I tried to do my best.” 
herself! However, there was no help for it now, and S. T. A. B. 
in a few minutes they were on their way from the S 
gay scene in which they had anticipated so much ss 
enjoyment. “THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

Going first to Dr. Muller’s house, they ascertained ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 800. 
that he had already set out to see Mr. Ems, but could 256. “Friend, how camest thou in hither, not 
gain no intelligence of Netta. Desiring the coach- | having a wedding garment?” (Matt. xxii. 12), 
man to drive slowly home, Mrs. Eustace watched 257. The tribe of Dan (Judges xviii. 1; and Josh. 
carefully all the way for her little caughter; but in | xix. 47). 
vain. Arriving at length at the house, the servants, 258. “They angered Moses also in the camp, and 
who had been absent most of the day, knew nothing | Aaron the saint of the Lord ” (Psalm cvi. 16). 
about Miss Netta’s movements, and were astonished 259. ‘‘ The wicked are like the troubled sea when 
to see the mistress and young ladies back so soon. | it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt. 
Mrs. Eustace then hurried to the Ems’ cottage, and , There is no peace, saith my God to the wicked” 
to her great relief, was met at the door by Netta | (Isaiah lvii. 20, 21). 
herself. 260. “ Verily I say unto you. Among them that 

“Oh, mamma! I’m so glad you have come, Helen | are born of woman there hath not risen a greater 
was longing for you, I’ve been trying to help and | than John the Baptist ” (Matt. xi. 11). 
comfort her, but you know I could do but little. —- 
Mr. Ems is better, the doctor was here, and hopes he ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 815. 
may recover, I went for him, and had such ad- 261. By labouring with his own hands to earn his 
ventures on the way; but he was in time, and that | daily bread; and teaching that “If a man would not 
was the great point, and Helen is not so unhappy | work, neither should he eat ” (2 Thess. iii. 8—10.) 
now.” 262. When Ezra read and explained the Law to 

“Tell me, Netta, were you on the road-side | the people of Israel on their return from the captivity 
beckoning to us to stop as we passed towards the | (Nehemiah viii. 4—8), 

Cliffords’ this morning ?” 263. “And they spake unto Moses, saying, The 

“Oh, mamma, were you really in that carriage? | people bring much more than enough for the work 














Yes, indeed, I was very tired and hot at that time, | which the Lord commanded to make. For the stuff 


and despaired of ever reaching the town.” they had was sufficient for all the work, to makeit, 
Then Netta told all her adventures, and how she! and too much” (Exodus xxxvi. 5. 7). 

had taken a sleep under the hawthorn tree when 264. “Thus saith the Lord God As I live, surely 

her mission was accomplished. “ And, mamma,” she ; mine oath that he hath despised, and my covenant 

added, “I got such a fright when I opened my eyes | that he hath broken, even it will I recompense 

first, for there was a great dog standing over me; | upon his head” (Ezekiel xvii. 19): 
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THE BELLS OF 


ST. MARTIN’S. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “‘ AGAINST HERSELF,” ‘‘ THE BRIDGE 
BETWEEN,” ETC., ETC., ETC. 





I1.—TO LONDON. 
Y NE SHILLING REWARD! Lost, a 
N pair of baby's shoes, with little bows.” 

“Shall I add that the name of the 
baby the shoes were for is Totsey?” he 
asked, when he had written out the 
above in his neat print-like hand. 

“Lor no, Mr. Stephen, folk would 
think we were cracked !” 

“ Well, then, good-bye, Mrs. McLeod; I start in 
an hour.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Stephen; and if you ever come 
to Scotland again we'll be right glad to see you. 
May-be some day you'll be ill, or tired of the smoke 
of London—— ” 

“Or want to paint a big picture to go in the 
Academy they have every year in London.” 

“Well, well, may-be; but if ever you come, no 
matter what it’s for, we'll be glad to give you a 
room, and make you as comfortable as we can, for 
[’ll never forget your poor dear father’s goodness 
to us, and never took a bit of pay either, because 
he knew we were poor, though he had little enough 
himself, as we’ve seen plain enough since.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. McLeod. I'll come some 
day, see if I don’t. Good-bye, good-bye, Totsey ; 
when I come from London [ll bring you a doll as 
big as that,” and he held out his arms. “I shall 
have made my fortune then, you know; ” and with 
a merry laugh he left the cottage, yet turned and 
looked back towards it many times as he went 
down the hill. 

“God bless him!” said the woman, as he disap- 
peared from sight; “may his heart never be 
heavier. It’ll be many a year before we see his 
bright face again; may-be never!” 

He went slowly back to the friends he had stayed 
with since his father’s death, and got his box and 
his bag, and the bundle of books he had saved 
from the sale; then he took a last look at the 
little house in which he had lived all his life, and 

a 


2 





said a dozen more good-byes, for every one in the 
out-of-the-way Scotch village liked the boy the 
doctor had left behind—the kindly improvident 
doctor, who had physicked them and sympathised 
with them for years. John Moysey carried his 
things to the station, and waited with him till the 
London train came by. 

“You'll pass Aberdeen, Master Stephen, and 
you'll get a good look at the sea by Stonehaven.” 

“Yes,” the boy said, chokingly, looking back 
with hur gry eyes at the village and the grey hills, 
and the little graveyard in which his father slept. 
“ Good-bye,” he said, grasping the honest hand of 
his companion, and trying to slip half-a-crown into 
it, but the canny Scotsman refused it. 

“Na, keep your cash, Master Stephen; twenty 
pound is not much of a fortune to take to 
London.” 

They found an empty carriage, and Stephen 
Morley got eagerly into it. 

“You'll change at Perth, remember,” John 
Moysey called out, as the train moved off. And 
for answer there came only a nod, for words were 
beyond his power. 


IL—WHERE THE BELLS TOOK HIM. 
He gazed wonderingly out of the cab windows 
(that nasty dirty cab which he held in such con- 
tempt) at the streets of London as he passed 
through those which lie between Euston Square 
and St. Martin’s Lane. He had forgotten his 
grief, and the grey Scotch hills, and all the sorrow 
which had clouded his young life within the last 
few months, and stared eagerly at all the new and 
strange sights he passed. It was not a very 
favourable view of the great city, that first one of 


all—the one, too, which would probably have the 
I ) 


| longest and strongest impression on his memory, 
§ g y 


as first ones often do—for the way was through 
dreary-looking squares, across Oxford Street, 
and down St. Giles’s. But when he came to the 
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beginning of St. Martin’s Lane he started in| people did the same, they’d live better and die 
wonder at the shops, which were far grander than | richer!” The colour came to Stephen’s face, but 
anything he had ever seen previously. The cab jhe kept silent, and his uncle began to question 
turned off just before it reached the church into | him—first as to his father and his past life, and 
a quiet by-strect, and stopped at the door of a ‘then as to the education he had received up to 


queer little shop, full of dingy-looking paintings | that time. He had learnt reading, writing, and 
and old china, odd relics and curiosities, and | arithmetic, and a little French. 


time-stained engravings. 


Half hesitating, the boy got out of the cab. “Ij| know now-a-days. Your father learnt to speak 
did not know it was a shop,” he thought, though |in France. And what do you wish to be, pray ? 


he had never speculated as to what his uncle 


“Ah, a foreign language is a good thing to 
t 


“A painter!” the boy said, quickly, with a 


might be, he had only obeyed his father’s injunc- | sparkle in his eyes, and a longing look towards 
tion, and forwarded a letter left behind, and the | the faded dingy pictures in the shop beyond. 


result had been an order (for it read as little else) | 


“Oh nonsense! You'll never make anything 


to come to London, and an intimation that he would | at painting—not so much as your father did at his 
be provided for. He opened the door gently, and ! doctoring.” 


a jingling bell startled him. A withered-looking 


A rebellious spirit was rising in the boy’s heart 


man of sixty came out from a little room behind already. He hated London, with its dingy dirty 


the shop, and looked inquiringly at him. “I am) 
Stephen Morley,” he began. 

“ Oh, you have come, have you? Bring in your | 
things, and send away the cab. Here, take this,” | 
and he held out the cab-fare. “I suppose you | 
have no money to pay!” 

“ Yes, I have!” Stephen answered, proudly, and | 
without looking even at the offered coin, he went 
outside and dismissed the cab, and then returning, 
stood irresolutely on the threshold. 

“Come in,” said his uncle, and motioned to him 
to follow, which he did, carrying his box and bag 
and bundle of books. “The boy has come,” he 
said toa gaunt thin-faced woman, who sat by the 
window reading. She looked up at him through 
her black-rimmed glasses. “This is your aunt,” 
he said. Stephen sat down, while his relatives 
looked at him from top to toe. He was tired and 
heavy-hearted, and this first acquaintance with 
London and with those with whom he had to live 
in future seemed so dreary. Then, when Mrs. 
Morley—considerately remembering that he had 
been travelling since the previous day—told him 
she would get him some breakfast, and that after- 
wards he whould have a sleep, left the room, he 
stared round like a newly-made prisoner. The 
look-out from the window seemed the saddest 
thing of all to him. There was not so much as a 
green leaf to be seen, nothing but a hard brick wall. 

“ Well, what do you think of London?” asked 
his relation, grimly. 

“T hardly know yet, sir,” he answered. And then 
he added, wistfully, “ Do you always live here? ” 

“ Yes, of course I do, where else do you suppose 
Ilive? I have not been away from home—except- 
ing when Lord Blank died and there was a sale of 
his pictures and china, and then it was business 
—for these twelve years. Elizabeth goes away 
sometimes, but my wife and I never stir. I have 
looked after my business aH my life, sir,” he went 





on, almost sternly, “and it would be well if all 


streets, and the shop his uncle lived in, in which 
he would not be allowed to copy pictures as his 
fancy pleased—that, too, had been the only idea 
that had consoled him on finding that his uncle 
was a tradesman. All the shopkeepers he knew 
who lived in the small village he left yesterday 
had ranked as very small personages indeed, 
whereas the doctor and his son had been “ gentry,” 
in spite of their poverty. Oh yes, he hated 
London already, and especially that bard uncom- 
fortable room and the dreary window showing the 
staring brick wall at the back. 

“Stephen!” called Mrs. Morley, putting her 
head in at the door, “come and eat your break- 
fast.” 

“Take him wp to Elizabeth when he’s done,” 
Mr. Morley said; and then he turned and addressed 
his nephew. “I don’t wish you to get too intimate 
with the people up-stairs,” he said—* I mean Mrs. 
Burton and her daughter. We did not want all 
the house, and they lodge here. It’s Elizabeth’s 
folly,” he added: “ she made me have them, though 
they pay a mere nothing—gentlefolks with empty 
pockets! Mrs. Burton was at school with Elizabeth, 
but she made an imprudent marriage, and she 
ought to have dropped her—married a beggarly 
officer with nothing but his pay, and now the uncel:: 
is obliged to educate the boy; well, it’s a pity he 
hasn’t something better to do with his money than 
sending a boy not his own to college. All very 
well, but why didn’t his own father provide for 
him? Fathers have a way, it seems, of putting 
their duties on to uncles!” 

“And do they live up-stairs ?” Stephen asked. 

“Yes; it was Elizabeth’s whim. We did’nt 
want the rooms, but we might have made much 
more of them—the locality ’s valuable.” 

“ Stephen!” called Mrs. Morley again. 

“ And, mind,” his uncle said, as he went towards 
the door, “you have to think about getting your 
living, and not about painting pictures.” 
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Without trusting himself to answer, Stephen 
went out of the door, and followed his aunt 
to the room where some breakfast was laid for 
him. 
rowful-looking room, with painted wooden furni- 
ture. By the window there was a high-legged 
toilet table, on which, the looking-glass having 


It was a bed-room—a dim, almost sor- | 


been removed, a tray with some refreshment was | 


placed. 

“T dare say you will be glad of something to 
eat,” Mrs. Morley said, kindly; “and when you 
have finished you had better lie down and rest. 
You shall see Elizabeth in the afternoon.” 

Before he could reply, or ask who was the 
Elizabeth whose name had been mentioned so 
often already, there came to his ears a sound he 
never forgot first hearing as long as he lived—the 
sound of a peal of bells, such as in all his life he 
had never heard before, for in Storncliffe there had 
been no other bells than the one which rang at 
the little church on Sundays—a feeble treble 
sound, in which there was certainly no music. 
His face lighted up—a frank, open, happy, boyish 
face, which had been dull and sad since he left 
Scotland till now—as in delighted surprise he 
listened to the new strange music, which he could 
scarcely understand. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Only the bells of St. Martin’s,” Mrs. Morley 
answered. ‘There has been a grand wedding 
there, I believe, and they’re ringing a peal. 
You’d better get your breakfast before it’s 
cold.” And with a smile—for she was flattered 
that he appeared to like the bells so much— 
she left him. 





IIIl.—ELIZABETH. 
TREE days passed—the longest three days he had 
ever lived they seemed to S.ephen Morley. The 
pictures in the shop were not the kind of pictures 
he loved, as he had hoped when he first saw the 
edges of their tarnished frames. They were not 
pictures which taught you anything, or showed 
you scenes in strange far-off countries, or sunny 
nooks in this, or made you happier to look at, 
as he conceived all pictures were meant to do, and 
the end for which they were invented. As for the 
ugly china, and the antique gems, and the black 
time-coloured engravings, and the other dusty 





things his uncle seemed to think so precious, he | 


hated them all. 
them for him. He was so tired of his uncle, too, 
and all the rasping hard questions he asked, and 
of his wife’s thin face, which was everlastingly 
bent over T'he Times, or some book concerning old 
china. They never talked to him or to each other, 
save now and then to ask or answer a question. 
He was never asked to do anything, only told to 
improve himself, and shown a shelf of books from 


There was no beauty in any of | 


which he might take any, provided he 
them. 

“Oh, I should like to draw!” 
pleadingly. 

“Oh, nonsense! There artists enough 
starving already without your name being added 
to the number. I see enough of what that leads 
to from the people who want me to buy their 
pictures.” 

“You shall see Elizabeth this afternoon,” said 
Mrs. Morley, looking up from her book. He 
had not seen her yet. She too weak, he 
was told when he awoke from his sleep on the day 
he had arrived, and the same thing had been 
repeated every day, so that as yet he had not set 
foot up a stair in the house, for he slept on the 
ground floor in the room in which he had rested 
on the first day. ‘‘I wonder you don’t go for a 

valk sometimes, instead of sitting here all day,” 
she added. 

“May I!” he exclaimed, delightedly. He had 
been longing to escape from the house as wildly 
as a newly-caught thrush longs to escape from 
his cage, but he had not even thought of asking 
permission. His uncle and aunt kept to the house 
as rigidly as if they had been chained to it, and he 
had felt as if he were expected to do the same. 

He took up his cap, and was outside the door 
in a moment, and once more under the clear sky 
of heaven. 

He walked by St. Martin’s Church, to the 
Strand, and endless shops, into Fleet Street, 
hoping at last that he would get outside the city 
and find some green fields in which he could lie 
down and rest. He stopped at last, and asked a 
woman the way. She stared at him in astonish- 
ment. ‘“ Outside the city!’’ she said; “why 
you'll find no fields for miles round. You'd better 
turn back and go in the parks. It’s nice and 
shady there; but there’s no fields near London, 
I can tell you.” So he turned back, disheartened 
with the vastness of the city, and walked on in 
the direction she had indicated, and came to the 
Green Park at last. With a gasp of delight he 
rushed towards the spot wkere the grass looked 
thickest and greenest, and, with a long sigh of 
thankfulness, laid himself down, looking at the 
tender blades, and the tall shady trees, and the 
clear blue sky, as he had looked at nothing in 
London yet. 

He never knew how the time passed; he only 
realised with a start that it was two o’clock, and 
remembered that his uncle dined at half-past one. 
He started up, and yet stood hesitating, and at last 
gathered some of the soft green blades—the oniy 
link, save the sky, which seemed to him to prove 
that Storncliffe and London were the same 
world—and tenderly carried them home, and 
placed them in water in a little broken glass in his 
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room, and kept them till they were dead and limp, 
and Mrs. Morley unwittingly threw them away. 

“You shall come and see your cousin Elizabeth 
now,” his aunt said; so at last he went up-stairs. 
“The Burtons live in the drawing-rooms,” Mrs. 
Morley said, as they passed the first floor, and 
made their way up to the back room above it. She 
opened the door, and looked in, then beckoned to 
Stephen to follow. It was furnished as both 
sitting and bed-room; and near the fire, propped up 
by pillows, in a cosy easy-chair, there was a fair- 
haired, faded-looking weman. She looked so ill 
and worn, and yet so patient and kind, and she 
turned to him with a smile so strangely sweet, that 
the boy’s heart was touched, as, unconsciously, he 
stood staring at »cr with a feeling of relief and 
thankfulness he could not define. 

“Tam so glad to see you,” she said, in a low 
voice. “You are Stephen Morley, I know, and I 
am your cousin Elizabeth. Come and sit down, 
dear; here is a stool for you.” 

Then Mrs. Morley went, and left Stephen with 
his cousin. He sat down beside her, and answered 
the questions she asked him, telling her all the 
details of his past life, and all the hopes he had 
had for the future, and how he longed, above all 
things, to be an artist, and how, if his father had 
lived, he was to have been trained as one. Then 
when she asked him, placing her soft white hands 
on his head, if he felt happy in London and in the 
new home to which he had come, he hesitated; 
and, when she pressed him, too truthful to pre- 

‘varicate, he told her, but neither fretfully nor 
grumblingly, of the utter duiness of the last few 
days, of his hatred of the dead brick wall, and of 
his walk in the park, and the grass he had brought 
home and placed in water. ‘“ But don’t you ever 
have flowers—real flowers—in London, cousin 
Elizabeth ?” he asked. 

“Qh yes. You shall go and get me some from 
Covent Garden this evening.” 

Then they went on talking of the books he had 
read, and of what he knew, and he offered to read 
to her, and she seemed pleased at the boy’s 
thoughtfulness, and told him in return something 
about herself—how she had always been an invalid 
(she appeared to be about thirty-two or three), 
but how of late years she had got weaker and more 
delicate, so that she did not come down-stairs now 
more than a few times a year. (She had an affec- 
tion of the spine, as Stephen saw when she tried 
to move, which confined her sometimes to a couch 
for weeks.) She suffered a great deal, that was 
written in her thin patient face, but there was 
written also in it so much sweetness and cheerful- 
ness, and there was such brightness in the smile 
which had so little to make it bright, that he, 
looking up, longed with all the ardent thought of 
his artist nature to catch that beauty which he 





instinctively recognised as greater than ail other 
—the beauty of soul. She made him like his aunt 
and uncle, for she told him how good and kind 
they had been to her all her life, indulging all her 
whims, and making her their first care and con- 
sideration. A look of weariness began to steal 
over her face at last, and she looked up and said, 
gently, ‘‘ You must go, dear, I am getting tired.” 
Then, as he got up to go, the door opened, and a 
child’s head appeared. ‘‘ Come in, Rose,” Elizabeth 
said, and there entered a little girl, seemingly 
about four or five years younger than himself. 
She was not very pretty, but she bad solt grey 
eyes, and a grave innocent face. 

“Rose,” Elizabeth said, “this is my cousin 
Stephen. I told you that he hau lost his father, 
and was coming to London, do you remember ?” 

“ Yes,” the child answered, shyly. 

“You must take him in to see your mother, 
dear, and Jack; I dare say he and Jack will soon 
be great friends.” 

“Come along,” the child said, and took him 
down-stairs, and into the drawing-room. 

“This boy is Stephen Morley, and Miss Elizabeth 
sent him,” that was how his guide introduced 
him. 

Mrs. Burton was a pretty woman, with an air of 
poverty clinging to her garments, which were 
evidently put on to their best advantage. She 
looked at Stephen Morley for a minute or two, 
and seemed satisfied with the result. 

“ Are you going to school, or to study at home, 
or what ?” she asked him, presently, when she had 
asked him a dozen previous questions, not from 
curiosity, but because she took an interest in the 
boy. He did not know; he only knew that he 
longed to be an artist and paint pictures. 

“ Cousin Milicent draws pictures,” Rose said. 

“ Yes,” laughed Mrs. Burton. “ Heand Milicent 
would suit each other. You should get your 
uncle to educate you well, and let you study for 
art. He can well afford it; he has only poor 
Elizabeth to leave his money to, and he must 
be rich.” 

“T thought he was poor—why, he keeps a shop!” 
Stephen said. All the shopkeepers in Storncliffe 
had been not only smal folks but poor folks. 

** Which is the reason of his being the reverse. I 
have heard that he was brought up for the bar; and 
don’t know how it was he came to keep the shop; 
but he is known as one of the best judges of 
pictures and old china in England. You must 
make him send you to school. My brother sends 
my boy to a good one, and is going to send him to 
college. It is very good of him, but, then, what 
are uncles for? He is very rich, and I am very 
poor, and he has no boys of his own—only two 
girls.” 

“ Milicent is so pretty!” said Rose. 
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‘Yes, she’s a wonderfully pretty child,’ Mrs. 
Burton rattled on; “ but you are not likely to see 
her. We go there occasionally, but they are too 
grand to visit us. Now you two had better be 
off. Perhaps Jack will be home when you return ; 
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‘‘Keep your cash, Master Stephen.””—». 1. 


T expect him this afternoon.” Then Rose and 
Stephen departed. 

Jack was a tall, thin boy, a year or two older 
than Stephen, silent and reserved, yet with some- 
thing pleasing in his manner. All the Burtons 
were wonderfully kind to Stephen, for Elizabeth’s 
sake at first, and for his own at last, and they all 
had a charm of manner; but it was Jack to whom 
Stephen was the most attracted. He was the 
first boy-friend he ever had, and to him he always 


owed the memory of the first strong friendship he | 
| ‘Don’t you think you could take him to your 


ever knew. 





The Burtons took him to the National Gallery, 
and all the picture exhibitions of the season; and 
Jack was never tired of watching Stephen making 
pictures (which he drew from memory) of Storn- 
cliffe, and the Scotch hills. “ We will go there” 


| he said, “some day—you and I and mamma, 


Rose and Milicent.” 
Jack never planned any scheme without Milicent 

| Brent. Stephen was jealous of her already. 

“You always want Milicent,” he said, uneasily. 

“T know, because she draws pictures.” 

** And she’s so pretty,” said Rose. 

“T wish you could see her,” Mrs. Burton said. 
“She is the most lovely child I ever saw.” 

“She’s awfully proud, too, and looks down on 
everybody,” Jack said. 
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uncle Brent’s one day, Jack? You could say he 
draws, you know. They are going to educate 
Milicent, so as to make the most of her talent, and 
if she really is a genius her father will spare no 
money to prove it.” 

“ You see, they are so proud,” Jack began, 
awkwardly ; “and they look down on me because 
I’m poor.” 

The colour rushed to Stephen Morley’s face. 

“I don’t want to go,” he said, holding up his 
head proudly. ‘*I dare say they'd look down 
on me, for 1am very poor, and my uncle keeps a 
shop, you know.” 

Elizabeth sent for him at that moment, and so 
he left the Burtons’ apartment to go to her. His 
uncle was in Elizabeth’s room, and the boy hesi- 
tated when he saw him. 

“Come here, Stephen,” Mr. Morley said, in his 
usual dried-up manner. “Pray, did you really 
do this yourself?” and he held out one of the 
pictures of his old home, which he had drawn 
for his cousin, and given to her with great pride. 

“ Yes, sir,” he answered, as humbly as if he were 
confessing a crime. 

“Tt’s very well—very well indeed,” the old man 
said, more to himself than to any one else. And 
Stephen’s heart beat high with joy, for he re- 
membered that Mrs. Burton had said that his 
uncle was one of the best judges of pictures in 
England. 

“And pray, sir, what did you go wasting your 
money in buying those flowers for?” 

Elizabeth looked up with a smile on her gentle 
face, and answered for him. 
~ “To make me a little happier, father dear. He 
is always reading or talking to me, or bringing 
and arranging flowers.” 

“T didn’t know you'd care about them, or I’d 
have bought you flowers long ago,” Mr. Morley 
said; for the gaiety of his daughter’s room seemed 
like a reproach, and to trouble him sadly. 

“T know you would,” she said, tenderly ; “but 
Stephen is an artist, you know, that is why he 
thinks of the things that ordinary people do 
not.” 

“ And pray, sir, is it true that you are anxious 
to improve yourself, and study?” the old man 
asked, turning to Stephen. There was no need 
for him to reply, his happy upturned face did that 
for him. ‘I mean to send you to an old friend of 
mine, who takes some lads to educate. He is a 
parson, and a good man, and has a taste for 
pictures, and [’ll tell him to let you attend some 
good drawing-class; he’s in the way of that sort 
of thing. Mind, L expect you to study hard, and 
make yourself ready to be put to something that 
will pay better than picture-painting, though you 
shall have your chance at it,” and he looked almost 
proudly at his nephew’s picture. 








He never knew how he thanked tlie stern old 
man, wlose manner so often belied his heart, or 
what he said to Elizabeth, nor how it was in 
his excitement that he almost wrung his aunt’s 
hand off. He only remembered that he kissed 
Rose, who blushed in a manner that would have 
done credit to seventeen, and that he went 
off for a stroll with Jack to talk of the days 
when the one should win al! before him at the 
university, including the boat-race, and the 
other should see his pictures on the line at the 
Academy. 

“T wonder if Milicent ever will be famous!” Jack 
said, wonderingly. ‘ Won’t she be proud if she 
is, that’s all ?” 

“Do you like her?” Stephen asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. “She doesn’t care for 
me,” he added, simply. “She may if I am rich 
some day. That’s why I want to get on.” They 
hardly spoke till they were almost home. But 
Stephen was unconsciously thinking of Milicent 
Brent. 

“Tt only wants a minute to eight,” Jack said; 
“let’s wait and hear it strike.” They steod on 
the steps of St. Martin’s, and looked back at the 
shadow-wrapt buildings beyond, and then, as the 
chimes rang out sweet and clear, Stephen Morley 
thought of the morning when he had listened to 
the bells, and vowed that some day he would be 
great and good, and he put all his will into the 
resolution, then he bowed his head and prayed 
silently—“ And, O God, help me to the last!” 
And, as he did so, there vaguely floated through 
his memory the name of Milicent Brent again. 
He turned to Jack with something almost like a 
shudder. 

“ Jack, let us go home,” he said, and put his 
arm through his friend’s, and turned away from 
the church. 


IV.—MILICENT. 
Hz sat painting in the National Gallery. The 
seven years of work and study had not deadened 
his love of art for a single moment; he was 
working on still to the same end, with the same 
hope. He had developed into a strong well-built 
handsome man, tall and broad, with the same fair 
hair which the sun had tinted with gold long ago 
in Storncliffe, and eyes so blue and soft they 
might have been made of the skies he loved to 
depict. He had worked hard in the seven years, 
and tried to fit himself for a mercantile life, as his 
uncle wished, but in this he had not succeeded, and 


a learned profession had been denied to him. But’ 


he was clever beyond all doubt with both pen and 
pencil, and had earned his livelihood for the last 
three years, and more than earned it. As an art- 
critic he had been remarked already. Keen, and 
fastidious and clear-headed, hard to please, but 
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quick to praise where praise was deserved, and to} 
discover before all others the signs of talent or'| 
genius that time or study would develop. Perhaps | 
he was apt to be a little enthusiastic ; but at two-| 
and-twenty who is not? He had painted but few 
original pictures as yet ; he was slow to attempt till 
he felt that he was certain toaccomplish. He had, 
besides, a strong will and stronger pride, and would | 
not, even in the hope of fame in the future, sacrifice 


Milicent Brent. Once, only once, she had paid 
the Burtons a visit; and the locality of St. Martin’s 
Lane and the dingy little shop had made her 
suggest to Mrs. Burton the expediency of moving 
to some abode of better appearance. Besides, 
Jack was growing up, and wanted a home to which 
he was not ashamed to bring his coHege friends; 
so, through the generosity of Mrs. Brent (which 
had been prompted by Milicent), the change was 


his independence in the present; and he knew | effected. 


that, while he painted some picture which wanted 
time, and thought, and study, his pocket would 
be empty, save for what his uncle put into it, 
or for what Elizabeth—kind generous Elizabeth! 


—would have forced him to take, if she knew | 


he wanted it. ‘At two-and-twenty one must 
work,” he said, ‘‘and depend on none other than 
one’s self.” 

So he spent his days toiling hard with his pen, 
or copying pictures in the National Gallery, which 
he sold for a few pounds to American buyers. 
But he earned enough to keep himself, and he was 
content. 

It was nearly four o’clock. He had finished 
his task, and sat idly playing with his brush, 
and stealthily watching a woman who sat before 
an easel, far away from the spot where his was 
placed. Presently she rose, gathered her things 
together, came toward him with a graceful, half- 
lingering step, and passed him noiselessly by—for 
her soft clinging dress made no rustle—and dis- 
appeared. 

He got up, and left the building as quickly 
as possible, and loitered about outside till the 
woman (she was not more than twenty at most, 
yet Stephen Morley always thought of her as a 
woman, and never as a girl) came down the steps, 
a shawl wrapped round her splendidly-shaped 
figure, and a quiet shady hat half hiding her 
violet-blue eyes. She never once looked round, 
and did not see, nor, if she had, would she have 
recognised, Stephen Morley, but went quickly on 
her way, and presently, entering a cab, disap- 


peared. This was always the end, and he was in 


nowise disappointed, but rather went back con- | 


tentedly to his uncle’s house. He stayed on his 


way to buy some flowers of a woman who sat on | 


the steps of St. Martin’s, and carried them back 
to deck Elizabeth’s room. 
on the couch near the window, so, without dis- 
turbing her, he arranged them tenderly about 


She was lying asleep 


the room. | thinking of 
| 


** Jack Burton has been for you,” his aunt said, 


when he descended. “I said I knew you were 


” 


| 
going to Brompton this evening, so he said he | over her work. 


would stay in till you came. 
The Burtons no longer lived over the shop, but | 
had moved to a compact little house beyond | 


srompton. The change had been effected by | 


“She must be very proud this cousin of yours,” 
Stephen said to Rose one day; “Iam glad I don’t 
know her.” “Jack will be here in a moment,” 
Rose said; and he sat down, and while she con- 
tinued her sewing he told her about his work and 
‘the copies he had been making at the National 

Gallery lately. He always told Rose Burton every- 
thing about his pursuits, but he said not a word 
| of the face which had haunted him for months, 
| and which was before him all the time he spoke. 
| Suddenly Jack burst in. 

“ Well, old fellow, Iam so glad you have come! 
You know I have always been talking to my unele 
Brent and Milicent about you, and they have taken 
it into their heads that they must see you, and I 
| have promised to take you there to-night.” The 

colour rushed to Stephen’s face. 
| “Thank you, I don’t want patronage,” he said, 
| “and I cannot go there.” 

|  « Nonsense, Stephen, don’t be absurd! I want 
| you to come to please me. I want you to see 
Milicent,” he added. 

“1 do not want to see her!” 

“She is so beautiful!” said Rose, looking up 
| from her work. 

“Yes, you will both be in love with her next,” 
laughed Mrs. Burton. 

“ Nonsense!” said Jack, crossly. 

“Well, Milicent would not look at either of 
| you, for she always says herself that it is quite 

impossible that she can marry a poor man,” 
| Mrs. Burton went on in her old chatterbox man- 
}ner; “and though her father is rich enough, 
| he’s mighty ambitious. I don’t wender, for she 








| certainly is very beautiful.” 

Stephen was quite tired of hearing of Milicent 
Brent’s perfections of face and form. “ We all 
have different ideas of beauty,” he said. ‘‘I have 
only seen one face in my life that satisfied 
mine.” He did not know that he looked to- 
wards Rose while he spoke; certainly he was not 
her, but the colour ceme to her 
face—the sweet innocent girl-face he had known 
now—and her head drooped lower 
“But I can’t go with you, Jack,” 
he said, suddenly remembering that his friend 


| 


for years 


was Waiting for him. 
“Do,” pleaded Jack; ‘‘do, to oblige me, for I 
promised to bring you; besides, I want you to 
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come,” he added, in a low voice. ‘‘I want you to 
see Milicent.” 

So Stephen went. ‘‘I wonder if this cousin of , 
yours is really anything worth looking at, or if, 
having all your life been taught to consider her a 
beauty, you carry on the delusion.” 

“Tt is no delusion, Stephen; she is very beau- 
tiful, and the most inexplicable woman, too, that 
any one can imagine.” 

‘* How?” 

‘‘T hardly know. For one thing, because you 
never know if she has any feeling at all, and if so, 
what she does with it.” 

“T have been interested in a face lately,” 
Stephen said, slowly; ‘‘I do not quite know why, 
whether because it is certainly very lovely, or 
because there is some terrible fascination for me 
in the owner of it, I have never spoken to her, 
but I have watched her dozens of times, and I 
think sometimes that she drives me a little 
mad.” 

‘‘T think she must,” Jack answered. But he 
asked no questions about her, it was not in his 
nature to doso. He only thought, ‘‘ This is what 
comes of being an artist and an enthusiast ;” for 
there was no romance in Jack Burton, and he 
plodded on in his steady way with little obser- 
vation or feeling beyond his profession and be- 
yond the warm unswerving affection he gave to 
those few for whom he really cared, of these 
Stephen Morley was one of the foremost, though 
he understood him not at all; and from his cousin 
Milicent, whom he cared for perhaps most in the 
world, he was as far away as though the great sea 
flowed between them. 

It was not a large house, nor nearly so grand 
as Stephen had expected to find it, but through 
every room there was an air of repose and culti- 
vated taste which appealed to his senses at once, 
The drawing-room was a long room, made pic- 
turesque with drapery, and paintings, and flowers, 
and with a lack of anything that startled or 
fatigued the eye; at the further end there was a 
conservatory, and from it some steps led down 
intoa garden. A white figure was sitting on the 
steps, which rose when the footsteps of the two 
friends were near enough to be heard. 

‘* Milicent,” said Jack, ‘‘ this is my great friend, 
Mr. Stephen Morley. I had a great deal of trouble 
to bring him,” he added, laughingly. Stephen 
Morley gave one look at the owner of the name he 
had heard so often, and felt something swimming 
before his eyes that almost made him reel. It was 
the woman he had watched for months in the 
National Gallery. 

“‘T am so glad to see you,” she said, in low 
sweet tones. ‘‘Come into the garden; my father 
and sister are out, and I am all alone. They had 





a telegram to say that an old friend was dangerously 


ill, and so have gone to him. I knew you and my 
cousin were coming, and so I stayed to see you.” 
They followed her into the garden, which was large 
for London, and into a roomy sort of arbour that 
stood in one corner of it. “I am so sorry my 
father is out,” she said, and then she waited to be 
talked to; but Stephen Morley had not a word to 
say, but let Jack have his say, while he sat and 
looked at her. How lovely she was—how exqui- 
sitely lovely! He could have sat at her feet and 
passed a lifetime there ; that was all he seemed to 
have the power of thinking, while the summer day 
faded and the twilight came and dimmed the 
golden hair, and softened the proud look on her 
face. She was very fair, with grave violet-blue 
eyes, and soft hair twisted round her head tight 
and close, with delicate hands, and a form that 
was almost perfect, and a graceful willowy figure, 
yet full and round. Jack wanted his friend to 
talk—he wanted Milicent to see how clever he was, 
and then, of course, the conversation turned upon 
art, and Stephen was at home, and happy; and 
Milicent was interested in him, and turned her 
sweet grave eyes upon him, and saw how handsome 
he was, and she saw, too, something in his eyes 
that made her turn her own uneasily away. 

““Can’t we go up-stairs and see the studio?” 
Jack asked, presently. 

“No, not to-night, [am too tired to mount so 
high. It is at the top of the house,” she explained 
to Stephen. ‘‘ You must come another time to 
see it, and when it is daylight.” 

When Stephen left it was not without promising 
to come again soon, and bring some of his sketches 
with him. 

‘* Bring Rose with you too,” she said. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” he answered, wonder- 
ing at the request. 

‘* You are often at Brompton?” she asked. 

‘“* Very often,” he answered. 

“ Well, Stephen, is she beautiful or not?” Jack 
asked, when they left. 

“‘T never saw any one in my life half so lovely,” 
he answered ; but something, he did not know what, 
prevented his telling Jack that the face he had 
watched so long and Milicent Brent’s were one and 
the same. 





V.—ELIZABETH’S PLEA. 

“TI tHoucut I had seen you somewhere before,” 
she said one day at the National Gallery, referring 
to his first visit to Kensington. “It is pleasant 
meeting some one here one knows. But why do 
you only do copies, Mr. Morley ? ” 

‘To get money,” he answered. ‘‘ Some day I 
hope to do betier work ; I feel that I can if I try.” 

“T am sure you can,” she said, simply, and 
went on painting. 

She did not draw very well; there was no 
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making of a great artist in her, but she was 
artistic in all she did, in all she looked, in all her 
perceptions; and she was singularly graceful, not 
only in herself, but in her work, and this grace- 
fulness was the chief charm of the heads she loved 
to draw—all low-browed, dreamy-looking women, 
bearing a faint likeness to herself. 

‘T like working here,” she said; ‘“‘ there is some- 
thing in the place that shames me out of idleness.” 
They always had long chats together now, and he 
spent many a ten minutes hanging over her easel, 
hating himself for his weakness, and yet without 
strength to get away. 

“There is so much in idea,” he answered. “I 
seldom hear the bells of St. Martin’s without 
making wild resolutions for the future, and feeling 
that I am capable and almost within reach of a 
thousand improbable things.”’ 

‘The belief makes them probable.” 

‘They are wonderful bells,” he wenton. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Burton, and Rose, and Jack, and myself have agreed 
to come next New Year’s Eve and see the old year 
out and the new one in, while we watch the clock 
(if there is a moon to watch it by) and listen to 
the glorious bells. They were the first I ever 
heard, and they are by far the most impressive.” 

‘‘T think I should lke to come too on New 
Year’s Eve,” she said, slowly. 

‘Will you? will you really! ” he exclaimed. 

‘Yes, if Rose wi!l not think me in the way.” 

‘*Rose! Why should she? She will be de- 
lighted. But is it really possible you can come?” 
he asked again. 

‘* Quite,” she answered. ‘‘ You know I always 
do as I like, and my father will send the carriage 
to Brompton to fetch me afterwards, or Jack can 
take me home.” 

‘Or I could,” he said, but only in a whisper. 

‘Or you could,” she repeated, while a tinge of 
colour came to her face. And then he saw her 
into a cab, as he had done many a time lately— 
almost always since he had first began to visit at 
Kensington. 

‘* Jack said she was an inexplicable woman, and 
so she is,” he thought, as he went slowly back to 
the street by St. Martin’s Lane. 

“‘T wish to talk to you, Stephen,” Mr. Morley 
said, looking out from the little room behind the 
shop. It had a more cheerful aspect than formerly, 
by reason of a creeper which Stephen had planted 
some seven years ago against the dead wall. “I 





wish to ask you, sir,” the old man said, pushing 
back his scanty grey hair, “if you imagine you | 
are going the way to make an income to support | 
you through life? If you have talent, why not do | 
something to prove it?” It was odd how the 
picture-dealer could judge correctly and shrewdly 


the value of all work save that done by his’ 


nephew. 


‘*T shall in time,” he answered, while his uncle 
looked at him with secret admiration. “I am 
holding back now. Besides, I must earn money 
to live,” he added. 

“There is no occasion for that. 
I will give you a fair start.” 

‘No, uncle, thank you. I owe you enough 
already, and I must be independent.” 

‘‘Then why not become really so P ” 

“No,” he said, gently. “I should never do for 
an office; I should not, indeed. You must let 
me make my way after my own fashion.” He 
went up-stairs to Elizabeth’s room as usual. She 
had always a welcome for him, but to-day she 
looked at him with an uneasy anxious look that 
worried him. 

“What is it, Elizabeth?” he asked, almost 
nervously, as he sat down beside her. There was 
perfect confidence between the two, she alone 
thoroughly knew and understood him, and he 
had come, longing for sympathy, and yet afraid 
to ask for it. 

“You are looking tired and worn, Stephen,” 
she answered. ‘‘ Come and sit down, and tell me 
what you have been doing.” 

He sat down, and told her everything, and then 
looked up with a face that was almost haggard, 
and waited for her advice. 

Elizabeth put her hand down upon his shoulder, 
and looked at him with her patient face made 
old before its time with long years of suffering. 
‘* Stephen,” she said, softly, “do you know, dear, 
that it is very terrible to hear you say that all your 
life is staked upon any human being? You could 
find greater beauty, and sympathy, and certain 
love—all that would satisfy your restless craving 
nature—if you would seek for it heavenward, 
dear.” 

But he shuddered, and turned shrinkingly 
away. 

“Oh, Elizabeth, pray don’t!” he said. “TI can- 
not bear to think or speak of those things!” and 
rising, he kissed her forehead, and left the room. 


Thave told you 





VI.—NEW YEAR’S EVE. 
“ Aunt Burton,” said Milicent Brent, “I heard 
you were going to see the old year out beneath St. 
Martin’s clock to-night, and I have come to see if 
you will let me go with you.” 

“You, Milicent!’’ Mrs. Burton exclaimed, look. 
ing up at the lovely face and graceful figure, 
wrapped in fur, that stood before her. Rose said 
nothing, but the colour fled from her face, and her 
hand trembled. “ Why, what could have put such 
a thing into your head, and how are you going te 
get back to Brompton afterwards?” Jack waited 
eagerly for her answer. 

“Mr. Morley has promised to take me.” 
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“No; I will take you,” Jack said. ‘“ You are 
my cousin, and you are not his. It is fitter that 
I should take you.” 

“ Very well,” she answered, carelessly warming 
her hands at the fire. 

“JT wish the people one knows to be most excel- 


lent and worthy did not weary one so,” she said | 


to Stephen, on their way to St. Martin’s. They 
had all agreed to walk, and utterly heedless of all 


efforts made to prevent her, she had walked with | 
Stephen. “TI should be so bored with one person | 


all the time,” she said to Jack; “so if you are to 
see me home Mr. Morley must take care of me 
now.” 

“Yes, they often weary one,” Stephen said. 

“T suppose it is because they live in a smaller 
world than ours, and we so soon know its extent 
and all about it, and then we tire of it and long to 
get back to our own again. Everything, when 
understood and known, loses its great charm, 
though.” 

“You will never lose yours,” he said. She 
looked into his clear blue eyes; she could see 
the light in them even in the dusky night, and 
answered, in a low sweet voice, “I hope not.” 

Then, encouraged by her reply, he burst out, 
“Oh, Milicent! if I were only famous!” 

“ And if you were? ” 

“T should tell you what I dare not now,” he 
went on, forgetting Jack behind, and all his reso- 
lutions. 

“Dare not?” 

“No! because I am poor and unknown, and 
because I might make you angry.” 

“ What would Rose say if she heard you talking 
like this?” 

“Tt is nothing to Rose!” he said, passionately. 
“Oh, Milicent! if I make a name and am worthy 
of you r 

“Nothing to Rose! I thought it was a great 
deal.” 

“ Tt is nothing—nothing whatever!” he answered, 
his head reeling with excitement. “Oh, my 
darling! promise me that if ss 

“T cannot; I will promise you nothing! and 
Stephen ”—she had ‘never called him by this name 
before—* you must # 

But softly and sweetly there came floating on 
the midnight air the sound of bells—the bells of 
St. Martin’s. They half stopped to catch the 
music of the peal, and looked up at the sky—a 
clear grey sky, dotted with glittering stars—and a 
thought of Storncliffe with its grey hills, and the 
little kirk with the one jingling bell, came across 
his memory—were not the stars looking down on 
it? And then all the better feeling in his heart 
rose high, and for a moment the mad passion was 
swept away, and he thought of Jack, who had been 
his friend so long. He turned and spoke of him 











| tenderly to the woman by his side, but she hardiy 
| listened, and at last turned away with a gesture of 

impatience. Nearer and nearer came the sound 
| of the bells, and the moon came out from behind 
a cloud, and lighted up all around. 

“T wonder if we shall spead next New Year’s 
Eve together,” he said. 

“ Probably not,” she said, coldly and carelessly ; 
and before he could reply the others came up, and 
Jack was by Milicent’s side, and Stephen turned 
for amoment to speak to Rose, and saw a pained 
sad look on the fresh young face that almost 
startled him. 

“ Rose, what is the matter? ” he asked. 

“ Nothing,” she said, softly; but she looked at 
Jack, and the tears came into her eyes. “ Only it 
| would break my heart to see Jack miserable I 
think.” 

He did not affect even to misunderstand her. 
“T will go away, Rose! I will, indeed! I think 
sometimes she is driving me mad!” He said 
the last words to himself, but Rose heard them, 
and her face got paler. 

There was a crowd of restless human beings 
beneath the clock of St. Martin’s waiting for the 
old year to pass away—not a large close crowd, 
but a small and scattered one, as there is every 
year when the weather and the moon permit the 
| clock’s face to be seen, and the bells listened to in 
peace; a quiet, whispering crowd, earnest enough, 
all impressed by the sound of the peal which had 
first soothed and roused Stephen Morley; some 
on the steps, some lingering round St. Martin’s 
Lane, and some towards Charing Cross, but most 
of all watching the face of the cloek. It was 
facing the clock that Mrs. Burton took up her 
position; and in the moment when Jack went 
to speak to his mother Milicent Brent came to 
his side again, 

“Are you thinking of Storncliffe?” she 
asked, gently; for he had told her all his own 
quiet history long ago. 

* No,” he answered ; “I was thinking of my 
cousin Elizabeth, and of the day, seven years 
ago, when I first heard these bells.” 

* Poor Elizabeth!” she said. “It must be so 
terrible to be an invalid, and feel oneself tiresome 
to everybody! and your uncle, of course, must 
take care of his shop.” 

For one moment Stephen Morley felt that there 
was a distance between them. There was just a 
shade of pride in her tone; but as she concluded 
she turned her glorious face up towards the sky 
and seemed to forget herself in the music of the 








bells. On they went, loud and clear and sweet, in 
the frosty air. She put her hand gently through 
his arm, and drew a little away from the Burton 
party, and gave a long look round at the quiet 
crowd, all waiting for the old year to die. 
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“Seven years,” she said, softly. ‘“ What along 
time it seems! I wonder what we shall be doing 
seven years hence. You will be famous, perhaps; I 
do not know where I shall be; an artist, too, per- 
haps, and far away, I hope.” She was looking up at 
the clock again. It wanted three minutes to twelve. 

“Oh no!” he exclaimed. As he heard her last 
words all the wild turmoil of passion she always 
provoked came rushing back, sweeping away all 
resolutions and thoughts of everything save the 
woman whom he had loved since the first hour 
he beheld her. 

“Ohno!” he said, passionately; “not far away. 
Let us make a promise that, come what will, yet 
seven years hence, no matter what trouble or 
exertion it is, we will be here as we are to-night, 
and sce the new year come.” 

She half shuddered. “How silly you are, 
Stephen !” she said. 

“Oh yes, let us promise each other this, that 
come what will seven years from to-night we will 
be here!” 

Something—perhaps the almost weird aspect of 
the scene, or the strange face of Stephen, or the 
last two minutes of the dying year—something 
touched and subdued her. ‘* Promise that, come 
what will, seven years from to-night you will be 
here,” he repeated. 

“JT promise,” she answered, softly and solemnly. 
Then in silence they waited for the coming year. 
Stephen bowed his head, and dumbly prayed, till 
suddenly the bells stopped, and for about five 
seconds there was a long drawn-out silence—a 
silence hardly ever to be forgotten—before, in the 
midnight air, the clock struck twelve; and as the 
last stroke died away the bells burst out in wild 
welcome to the new year. 


VII.—REFUSED. 

Her studio was at the top of the house—a cosy 
artistic room which Stephen Morley would never 
forget as long as he lived. ‘The light of the short 
wintry day had faded, but the fire flickered and 
blazed and gave a glow to everything, but most of 
all to Stephen’s face, as he walked up and down 
the small room, and stopped now and again to 
plead to the woman sitting by the fireplace. 

“T never cared for Rose, I assure you, Milicent ; 
never for any one but you. My love for you is the 
strongest feeling of my life—the best thing that 
ever came to it.” 

“Very well,” she said, almost wearily; “but I 
am tired of this long discussion. You must go 
now. We are engaged, and you ought to be satis- 
fied.” 
feeling in the matter than the fire into which she 


“When you have made your name, 
? 


She spoke as quietly as if she had no more 


was looking. 





and are rich, then come and marry me.’ 


“ But, Milicent,” he entreated, “let me speak to 
your father.” 

“ Certainly not; he would turn you out of the 
house.” 

“Then let me tell Jack—your own cousin and 
my dearest friend.” 

“Certainly not,” she repeated. 

“But,” he said, and a look of anguish came 
over his face, from which she turned away and 
looked steadfastly into the fire, “you are ruining 
me— making me mean and deceitful to those 
whom I have known all my life.” 

“Then leave me whom you have only known 
for so short a time in it.” 

“T cannot.” She did not answer; and a long 
silence fell between them. “ Milicent,”’ he said, 
presently, “I will work hard this spring, and try 
to become worthy of you, and then you will be 
no longer ashamed to own me, will you? ” 

“Tt is not I that am ashamed, dear,” she said, 
softly; ‘“ but fate is harder on me than I am on 
you,” and she put up her face—a face that was 
almost strangely beautiful—and looked at him long 
and tenderly, and then taking his hand rested her 
cheek softly down upon it. 

“And if I make a name and place worthy of 
you, you will be my wife?” 

“Yes,” she answered. And so he swept all 
memory of Jack, all thoughts and hopes, to the 
winds, save two—the one of being famous, and the 
other of winning Milicent Brent. 

“Uncle, you have offered many times to give 
me a start, and I have refused it. Will you give 
it me still?” 

“What has made you change your mind so 
suddenly ? ” 

“IT want to be something more than 1 am 
now. I will not abuse your kindness, but will 
work hard to make a name, and I think I can 
do so,” he added, slowly; for he was thinking of 
the resolution he had made long ago, when he 
first heard St. Martin’s bells. The old man 
looked at him steadily through his glasses. 
Stephen Morley never in the whole of his life- 
time guessed how fond and proud the old man 
secretly was of him. 

“You shall have your wish,” he said: “ T’ll give 
you the start, my boy, and a goodone. Go and see 
Elizabeth: she is not well to-day, and has been 
asking for you.” 

He went slowly up-stairs, knowing that he could 
not conceal the truth from her, and wondering if 
she would despise him for his weakness. He 
knocked at the door, but no answer came. He 
knocked again, and waited patiently enough, for he 
was thinking of Milicent; but no answer came, so, 
softly opening the door, he looked in. She was 
sleeping on the low couch, drawn up by the fire, 
and on a little table near her there was a Bible, 
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open, so as to show the fly-leaf, on which was 
written, in a girl’s scratchy writing (her own, 
many years ago), “ Elizabeth Morley,” and under it, 
“given by her to her dear cousin, Stephen Morley.” 
He shivered, and turned to look at her—the woman 
who for years had been a tender mother to him— 
but when he saw her face he started back with 
horror. Elizabeth was dead ! 





VIIIL—A WILDGOOSE CHASE, 

Four months later the hedges were white with 
blossom, and all the woods starred with flowers. 
Stephen Morley looked out at the window of the 
railway carriage, and almost shrank from the beauty 
of the spring and the day in his wretchedness. 
He was on his way to Eltham, only half an-hour’s 
journey from town, bug it seemed twice as long to 
him. He was going to see Milicent Brent; she 
was staying with an aunt, and she had written to 
give him up. He did not know why: she gave no 
reason, only said it was impossible they could ever 
be more than friends, and begged him to release 
her. “Jack said she was an inexplicable woman,” 
he thought, as his head reeled when he read her 
svords; and without a moment’s reflection he had 
thrown himself into the train, and was rushing off 
to know the reason. He was literally stunned by 
the news—it seemed too terrible to be true, and as 
truth he would not accept it. He got to Eltham 
at last, and found his way to the house. With 
staggering steps he made his way to the door, and 
when it was opened, with a face that scared the 
servant, he asked for Miss Brent. 

“She left for London last night,” was the 
answer. 

Once more he made his way to the station. 
There was no train for two hours. “Two hours!” 
he thought. “I could not wait two hours in this 
miserable place! I will walk it, it cannot be more 
than ten or twelve miles at most;” and he set out 
on his way. He never forgot his agony as he went 
along to the last day of his life. 

When he had walked a few miles, he sat down 
by the wayside (in one of the quiet country 
lanes with which all Kent, even the part near 
to town, abounds), and, taking out a packet of 
letters from his pocket, looked among them for two 
—the last and the last but one he had received from 
her — the one full of protestations and all the 
dreamy tenderness which had characterised 
those that had preceded it, the other telling him 
that all between them was and must be at an end, 
begging bim to forgive and forget her, and to give 
to some other woman the love of which she was 
more unworthy than he could even imagine—a 
short and decided letter, that had hopelessness for 
him written in every line of it, and yet the dreamy 
tenderness remained, and broke out in the last 





two lines, in which she wished him farewell. It 
was that which seemed most cruel of all, and tor- 
tured him. “ She must love me, or else I am going 
mad!” he said, when he had read her words again 
and again. Then, as he put his letters together, 
he noticed one—an official-looking letter, that had 
come for him that morning, and which he had been 
in far too agitated a frame of mind to open. 
Almost absently he broke the seal, and stared at 
the contents. It was a notification that his picture 
—the one he had begun the day after Milicent 
Brent accepted him—had been accepted for a place 
in the Royal Academy. It was only pain to him 
now to read what would once have made him so 
happy, and, hiding the letter again in his pocket, 
he went resolutely on his way, doggedly trying to 
forget it. Once within the limits of town again 
he got into the first passing cab, and drove to 
Kensington. Utterly heedless of all consequences 
of whom he might see, or of what might be asked 
of him, he knocked at the door and asked for 
Milicent. The family (Mr. Brent and his two 
daughters) had left London that morning for the 
Continent. “For what part?” The servant did not 
know. ‘Where had they gone to now—Dover, 
Folkestone, or where? ”’ The servant did not know. 
Only knew that Mr. Burton (Jack) had seen them 
off, and had said that he would call for letters, &c., 
to forward. Breathlessly he rushed off to Jack’s 
rooms in the Temple, to be received coldly and 
distantly; for Jack had loved his beautiful cousin, 
and felt, rightly or wrongly, that his friend, whom 
he had trusted and taken to see her, had come 
between him and all he had most desired. He 
refused positively to say where his relations had 
gone. He had promised not to give their address, 
and he should not do so. So angry words arose 
between the two who had known each other so 
long; and, almost half out of his senses, Stephen 
made his way back at last to his uncle’s dingy 
little shop near St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Uncle,” he said, making his way into the 
sitting-room where his uncle sat spelling over the 
Times, and his wife—she had aged lately—lcoking 
into the fire which, in spite of the warm spring 
sun, was burning brightly in the grate, “I want 
to go abroad: I can do it, you know. There is the 
two hundred pounds Elizabeth left me. That will 
keep me for a year or two, and I shall work hard.” 
The old man looked up at him aghast. “I must 
go,” he continued, entreatingly, as if to prevent 
any opposition; “TI feel ill, and want change.” 

Mrs. Morley, too, stared at him blankly and 
sadly, then she whispered to her husband, “ Let 
him go. Elizabeth was always longing for change, 
you know, at one time. We had better let him 
go.” 

He went into his room to put his things together, 
for he meant to start at once, though he did not say 
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so. Somewhere on the Continent he was sure to 
meet them, he reflected. While he was thus 
engaged, the clock of St. Martin’s struck the hour. 
The sound brought back the memory of that New 
Year’s Eve on which he had first told Milicent he 





dreams and fancies of long ago, but aremembrance 


| of them and of all the strange things that seemed 


to him only to lie in the picture world, and which he 
had power to show to those who lived outside it. 
The next morning he left his uncle’s house for 


“She suffered a great deal.”—p. 4, 


loved her, and with it there flashed back, too, the 
memory of the promise they had made, that come 
what would, happen what might, seven years 
hence, on New Year’s Eve, they would meet by 
St. Martin’s Church, and somethiug told him, 
while a dead aching came to his heart, that till 
then he should not see her face again. Then, as 
the last stroke of the hour died away, the resolution 
came deep and strong—* But I will be worthy of 
her then.” And then came floating back, not the 


XUM 


many 2 long day, determined never again to set 
foot in it till he had seen the face that for years 
had bewildered him. 

“T shall see her, then, seven years hence,” he 
said, as he took a last look at the church, “ though 
I fail in all efforts to do so before.” 

The summer had gone, crowned with the flowers 
which drooped their glorious heads as she de- 
parted; the swallows had fled from the first chilly 
wind of autumn; and the sun, ere he left the trees 
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he had decked with beauty for the spring, was 
sending his tint upon the leaves. Stephen Morley 
was at Heidelberg, sitting watching the last sun- 
beams of the day rest upon the grand ruins of the 
castle. He had seen and heard nothing whatever 
of the Brents, though he had inquired for them at 
every town and city through which he had passed. 
He had worked, and was working hard with some- 
thing that was almost desperation to urge him on, 
determined that whenever the meeting came— 
which, though it were years hence, he knew would 
come—she should feel that he was worthy of her. 
He had had but one scanty letter from England 
—for his uncle was not given to letter-writing— 
but in it he told him that his picture at the 
Academy had been a success, and sold for a good 
round sum. It was not till years afterwards he 
knew that the picture-dealer himself had bought 
it, and hung it up in the dingy badly-lighted 
sitting-room, so that every day he might let his 
proud old eyes (that were fast getting dim) rest 
upon it. 

“Morley, you ought to have been in the way 
this morning,” said an obtrusive Englishman, who 
was staying at the same hotel as himself, and who 
was travelling for the first time—“ at the English 
church, I mean. There was a marriage—quite a 
romantic affair Iam told—desperate lovers, and so 
on. You would have got a subject for a picture.” 

“T should not care to paint a marriage-group,” 
he answered, coldly, anxious to be alone. 

“No, I don’t suppose you would. But you 
should have seen the bride; never saw such a 
lovely face in my life! She was an artist, too—a 
Miss Milicent Brent!” 

Stephen Morley started to his feet with a bound. 
“Where are they?” he asked. 

“Gone on their honeymoon, I suppose. I heard 
that the whole party left the place this afternoon.” 

Stephen Morley never knew how he got back to 
the hotel, or remembered the days that followed. 
He only knew that the one thing he remembered 
was a promise that had been made long since on 
the steps of St. Martin’s—an unconditional pro- 
mise—for the fulfilment of which he madly wished 
the years away and seemed alone to live. 

* 


IX.—REST, 
Four years later, nearly five, and the tint of 
autumn was again on the leaves, and a chilly mist 
resting on the grey hills of Storncliffe, Mrs. 
McLeod was middle-aged, and Totsy was a young 
woman. How the time went on! It seemed only 
the other day that the baby-shoes were lost, and 
that he wrote a placard offering a shilling reward 
for them. He was thinking so now, as he made his 
way along the old paths (which no alterations had 
made strange to his memory), and yet there 





seemed to be a whole world rolled between that 
time and this. 

“T have come back, Mrs. McLeod,” he said; 
“T told you I should some day.” 

She stared at him blankly for a moment; then, 
with a gasp, recognised him. “ Mr. Stephen! 
Oh, sir, to think you have come back! and you are 
a famous artist up in London, they say.” 

“T have come back to rest at Storncliffe,” he 
said, with a faint smile playing on his grave, 
almost stern countenance, for the old light and 
look of happiness had gone from the handsome 
face, and instead there was a hard, yet almost sad 
expression, and a look of eager impatience under- 
lying everything. 

So he rented Mrs. McLeod’s two best rooms— 
those she let to tourists in the summer-time— 
and took up his abode once more in Storncliffe. 
She was right in what she had said, Stephen 
Morley was famous. He hardly knew it himself. 
or, knowing it, cared little about it. He had 
travelled a long, long way, and into far countries, 
in the years since he left England, always seeking 
for happiness and never finding it, save in his 
profession. He had sent many pictures to the 
Academy since the one which hung in his uncle’s 
dreary sitting-room had appeared there, and he 
had been talked of, and was praised and flattered, 
and his pictures sold for large sums, and this he 
knew, and was thankful for, since it gave him the 
means of travelling ; for one other reason too—that 
when at last the night came in which the woman 
who had ruined his youth and he met again (for 
neither marriage nor any other obligation absolved 
her from her promise), she might be able to feel 
that the man whose love she had thrown away 
was worthy of her. He was only living to hear 
her say this, and to know the reason why she had 
been false tohim. And till that New Year’s Day 
came he did not mean to set foot in London; 
and for years he had been deaf to the pleadings of 
his uncle, and the little prim letters from his aunt, 
which, in set phrases, deplored his absence, had 
no effect upon him. When he had grown tired of 
foreign countries, and had longed for some quict 
place in which to dream away the time which still 
lay between the now and the future for which he 
lived, he thought of Storncliffe, and a longing 
came upon him to see the grey hills again, and he 
came to them. 

X.—“IS THIS TO BE YOUR LIFE?” 
“But I do not understand now,” he said to Rose 
Burton, as they sat by the window of Mrs. 
MclLeod’s little sitting-room. He was still an 
invalid, and was wrapped up in shawls, and the 
long illness had told on him, and he looked thin 
and worn. 

“Why, when you were dying, as Mrs. McLeod 
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thought, she looked among your things for your 


uncle’s address, but only found an old letter of 


Jack’s, so wrote to him, and he started at once to 
take care of you, and at the last minute I per- 
suaded kim to bring me.” 

“How good it was of you both, and I was not 
even friends with Jack! I fear he thinks I did 
him a great wrong, but he is mistaken.” 

“Yes, I know he is mistaken in that,’’ she 
answered, raising her truthful eyes to his. “ But 
you are very different from what you were ten 
years ago, before you knew Milicent.” 

“T know I am, Rose,” he said, passionately ; 
“but she ruined my life,” and then he told her the 
whole story from beginning to end. 

“Do you think she loved you?” 

“Tam certain of it,” he said; “and that is why 
I cannot understand her conduct.” 

“T think it is a great blessing that things areas 
they are,” Rose said, simply; “I cannot see that 
her love made you any better, as love should make 
you. It taught you to deceive others, and to do 
things for which you say even at the time you 
reproached yourself. You were merely madly 
infatuated with her, as many others were, and 
she made your life a tempest for you. 
the woman who is to be your wife should make it 
calm, and lead you to think of better, greater 
things than self, and all your hopes and fears—a 
love which becomes the better part of yourself, 
not a thing to be set apart, and contemplate while 
all else in the world slips by uncared for. If you 
had married her, your history would have been 
merely that you had loved her, not even as it is 
now since you lost her, that you have painted 
many pictures that will live far longer than you 
can hope to do.” 

“They were done for her,” he said. “ When I 
have seen her again I shall never do another stroke, 
save for money’s sake.” 

“Oh, Stephen!” she said, bursting into tears, 
“is this to be your life? Ali done for one woman’s 
sake, who could not really have even cared for you, 
and nothing from better, higher motives! When 
you were a boy, nay, up to the time you knew her, 
you were kind and unselfish, hoping to work so 
that you might leave the world a source of happi- 
ness in your pictures, and help to give others, 
by their influence, here and there, some thoughts 
better than those they framed in their daily lives. 
Love is not worthy of the name of love which 
could so debase you.” 

“ Rose,” he said, looking up at her earnest face, 
as she got up to go from the room, “ how can you 
take so much interest in such a graceless whelp 
as Tam P” 

The eolour came to her face—a fair, sweet 
womanly face, in which there was written know- 
ledge of all goodness and purity—as she answered, 
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other since were 
children, you know, and you were always like a 
brother to me.” 

“ Jack, I want you to forgive me forall bygones, 
and let us be friends again, as of old,” Stephen 
said the next day; and for answer Jack grasped 
his hand and answered, huskily, “With all my 
heart, old fellow: I know how sore the tempta- 
tion was.” 

“JT shall never be such a brute again, I hope,” 
his friend said; “or so selfish as I have been.” 

So the time went on, and one day, with a start, 
Stephen let the paper he was reading fall from 
his hands. It contained the announcement that 
Milicent was a widow. 


“We have known each we 


XI.—AT LAST. 
“Mr. Mortey, will you spend New Year’s Eve 
with us to-morrow, and see the old year out?” 
Mrs. Burton asked. She had grown shy of calling 
him Stephen since he had become famous. 

“No, [am sorry I cannot; I have an engage- 
ment.” 

Rose felt the colour come to her face, and crept 
away to hide the tears that came welling up into 
her eyes. 

It was a long dreary day, that last one of the 
old year. Stephen Morley watched the grey 
evening and the dark night come (the night for 
which he had waited seven years) with an im- 
patience he could scarcely bear—eight, nine, ten 
o'clock. His feelings began to misgive him. “She 
will have forgotten,” he said, “or she may be far 
away. I have not even a hope that she will come, 
and feel as if I had been mad all these years in 
expecting it.” At half-past ten he left the house, 
and walked slowly on in the direction of St. 
Martin’s Church. It was a different night from 
the one he remembered so keenly, when the moon 
shone, and the sky was clear and starry ; there 
was no moon to be seen now—a cold, dark, com- 
fortless night, with a drizzling rain now and then 
falling. 

He reached the church as the clock chimed the 
half-hour after eleven. There were many people 
gathered about the steps and the pavement in 
front, from where the clock could be seen, 
and the dim living masses brought back with 
a thrill the old sense of solemnity. There was 
something that awed him in the sight of all 
these people, standing listening to the deep voice 
of the tuneful bells, and waiting for the new year. 
To Stephen Morley it more even than 
this; he was waiting for the moment for which 
he seemed to have lived his life, and yet he was 
thinking not of Milicent Brent, though his frame 
was trembling with the knowledge that he was 
expecting her, but rather of many other things, 
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and, most of all, perhaps, of a child’s face he had 
seen long ago, and of the Bible with his own name 
written in it which he had found years back beside 
his dead cousin. Suddenly, with a start, he 
looked up at the clock ; it wanted five minutes to 
twelve, and, in spite of the darkness and dreariness, 
there were many knots of people gathered round 
to hear the clock of St. Martin’s strike the hour. 
He hastily and almost dreadingly threaded his way 
among them, but there was no sign of the well- 
remembered form, and, with a sigh of relief, he took 
up his station near the clock. He had not long to 
wait: another minute, and the bells ceased, and 





there was a hush among the dim throng, and then, 
solemnly and slowly, the clock struck twelve; and 
Stephen Morley, hiding his face in his hands for a 
moment, shook with emotion as the last stroke 
died away, and a silence followed for a moment, 
before the bells rang out a welcome to the new-born 
year. Then, as Stephen raised his head, he saw | 
before him a tall, black, graceful form, and a face 
of which, even in the dim light, he could see the 
beautiful outline—Milicent Brent. He stood look- 
ing at her for a moment, then went slowly for- 
ward. 

“Well, we have each kept our promise,” she | 
said. | 

“Yes, we have kept this one,” he said. 

“It was so much trouble, too,” she went on. 
“ My carriage is waiting close by, and I believe 
the man thinks I am mad. Mind! that is my | 
maid,” she whispered. | 

“Let us come a little way together, the maid | 
can follow. I only want to get a few yards away | 
from these people.” | 

She took his arm, and they turned down by the, 
National Gallery. She felt his arm tremble as | 
they passed. | 

“ We both know that place,” she said; and they | 
both turned, and each tried to see each other by 
the flickering light of the street-lamps, and he saw 
that time had only made her more beautiful, though 
there was a worldly air about her which she had 
never worn in the old days; and she, looking up | 
at him, thought, “ What a splendid face it is!” | 
and felt a rush of feeling that made her turn her | 
head away and wait uneasily for him to speak. | 

“Now, Milicent, tell me why you jilted me?” | 
he said, gravely, and with almost sad sternness. 
“ What was the meaning of it allP” 

“Tt was much better for us both,”- she said, 
proudly, and looking up steadily in his face, though 
in her heart she quailed. 

“ Better for me that I should have everything 
that I loved and hoped for taken away; and for 
you that you should be false to your promise, and 
ruin my life!” 

“Stephen, you do not understand. You could 
not give me all the luxuries and things that were 





absolutely necessary to me, and I should have been 
discontented and miserable, and all my people 
would have discarded me, and they always expected 
me to make a grand marriage, and [ did.” 

“Then why did you accept me? ” 

“T could not help it,” she said, gently. The old 
passion came back as he asked, “ Did you love me? 
Oh, dear Milicent! did you care for me?” He 
was ready to forgive her anything if that were so. 

She was not cowardly enough to tell a lie. 
“No,” she said, slowly and sadly; “I did not 
love you, Stephen. But there were many things I 
understood in you, and many things in the better 
part of my nature which answered to yours; and 
I liked having you about me, and could not help 
seeing that you loved me, and grudged throwing 
good love away ; and we went on till I was ashamed 
to say I did not love you, and half thought I did. 
Then, when the time came that my people wished 
me to make a rich marriage, I felt it would be 
folly to throw away the opportunity, and my 
feeling for you was not strong enough to compen- 
sate me for its loss, and I knew it would be better, 


_too, that your art should have your best love, and 
| so I gave it up to art.” 


“T have lived all these years for this night, 
Milicent!” was all the answer he made. 

“ And I too,” she said, gently. 

“How could you, when you were married, and 
had other ties ?” 

“But I was not happy,” she said, in the same 
tone. ‘ And now that I am free, I may say what 
I know has been my own unacknowledged feeling.” 

They walked on in silence, then she, shivering, 
pulled her shawl closer round her, and said it was 
time to go, for it was very late. 

“Yes, it is time to go. I am very thankful we 
met, Milicent, though it is for the last time.” 

“But why should we not meet again?” she 
said, 

“Tt is better not,’ he said, and saw her into 
her carriage, and waited till it was out of sight 
and sound. 


“ What, can you love me, Rose, though you know 
the worst of me?” 

“T have loved you all my life, Stephen. But I 
thought your heart was Milicent’s.” 

“No; I admired her madly, but in the true 
sense of the word I do not think I ever loved her, 
not with the love that I give you, Rose—the love 
and reverence, too, that a man should have for his 
wife. I shall feel so safe with you, darling! The 
other was a stormy feeling, but this is one of rest 
and safety, and I can look forward with hope and 
thankfulness.” 

And so Stephen Morley found his new life on 
New Year’s Day. 

THE END. 
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CHRISTMAS—THE FESTIVAL OF HOME. 


\< N Christmas Day it seems almost super- | 
fluous to guide or mould the thoughts 
of others. Who would not rather leave, 
in its exquisite and familiar music, in its 
unapproachable and heavenly loveliness, 
the bright and tender Gospel narrative 
of those shepherds watching their flocks 
by night, when, “Lo! the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them,” and the angel sang how unto 
them was born that day in the city of David, a 
Saviour which was Christ the Lord? Who would 
not rather listen in silent happiness to that fragment 
of melody which alone has floated down to us from 
the songs of heaven? Who would not rather gaze 
up undisturbed, in hallowed meditation, on that 
glimpse of the things unseen, once granted to mortal 
eyes, when the starry curtain of the night was drawn 
aside, and there looked down from it, on those poor 
shepherds, glittering faces that were brighter than 
any star P ‘To do this, each in the silence of his own 
heart, might seem sufficient to enable every one of 
us to learn the central thought of those good tidings 
of which the songs of Christmas are the earliest 
note—the lesson that God is very near to us; that 
we require nothing and no person between our souls 
and Him; that we need not ascend up into heaven to 
seek Him, or go down into hell, or take the wings of 
the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea; but that He Himself seeks us, and comes down 
to dwell among us, and claims sympathy with all 
our weaknesses and failures, with all our sorrows 
and sins. If we could but realise this lesson, then 
would the angels sing not to the shepherds only but 
to each of us; then, not with the feebleness of erring 
human voices, but in the language of the immor- 
talities—loudly, as though they could breathe their 
solemn harmonies into the thunder’s voice—would 
they roll forth the heavenly music whose vanishing 
echoes murmur but low and faintly about our faith- 
less hearts. 

But low indeed and faintly, yet, thank God, those 
echoes do murmur still! For well-nigh twenty 
centuries has our globe rolled through space on its 
unerring orbit round the sun since that night when 
the angel voices sang that the Saviour of mankind 
was born, and year after year has brought its burden 
of sins and sorrows, and guilty nations have flourished 
and decayed, and tyrants have oppressed, and slaves 
have cried aloud, and‘millions of eyes have been 
wet with tears, and for many a generation have the 
hearts of men failed them, and their consciences 
been perplexed, and their hopes grown dimmer, and 
their love waxed cold ; but year after year, also, the 
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blessed Christmas season has come round, and 
through the air, disturbed with the noises of battle 
or tremulous with unnumbered lamentations, have the 
strains of that high carol, swelled by the victorious 
voices of all the saints, thrilled down to us from 
heaven in waves of articulate melody, drowning the 
sighs and shoutings of two thousand troubled years. 
And though year by year it fails more entirely to 
calm the coarse worldliness of the cynic into rest, 
the music of it is still potent to breathe peace into 
the mourner, and courage to the down-hearted, and 
hope to the despondent, and faith to the perplexed ; 
and, purer, holier, humbler, wiser, Christians still 
arise from kneeling in fancy by the cradle of their 
infant Lord. Oh, whatever other religious season is 
forgotten, may Christmas never be forgotten! May 
we never be ashamed to join in the general sympathy 
when we know and feel how many hearts it is glad- 
dening, and to how vast a multitude of Christians 
it will, as our globe revolves upon its axis, renew 
every thought of the heart which is pure and in- 
nocent and good. Should it be a small part of our 
rejoicing to know that not only in the great smoky 
cities of England, but in every lonely hamlet upon 
her misty hills, and each little fisher’s hut along her 
silver shore, and again throughout all Christian 
Europe, and not here only, but far away to the 
great river-sides of America, and the islands of the 
sea, from dawn to dark, and from dark till dawn 
again, will the memory of Christ’s birth be held 
a fit cause for sacred joy, even as the angels 
preached their one message, sang their one song, 
not in Temple, or Cathedral, or Synagogue, but to all 
people, and under the broad canopy of the starlit sky ? 
And of our own absent friends and fellow-country- 
men how many an English exile will yearn for 
home to-day ; and how much sweetness—sweetness 
mingled with the thousand happy memories of days 
that are no more—will mingle with the consoling 
thoughts of their Saviour Christ! From how many 
distant places, from how many dear voices, will the 
hymn of the herald angels rise to-day; from the 
tropic summer, from the Arctic night, from the 
decks of sailing-vessels on the broad seas, from 
the log-huts and forest-clearings of the West, from 
lonely mission-stations in the wilds of Africa, 
from little commercial settlements of China, from 
colonies in Australia and the Pacific Isles, and 
from many and many a town and village of the 
great continent of Hindostan! Yes, to-day, all over 
the world, wherever they may be, we trust that 
all whom we love will be happier; they will think 
of us as we of them; and in the great High Priest’s 
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censer their intercessions will mingle with our 
own, and as in imagination they go with the shep- 
herds to the manger-cradle, their thoughts of Beth- 
lehernh will mingle sweetly with their thoughts of 
home. How comforting it is to know, that in 
spite of all assaults upon our faith, the thoughts of 
millions in the great human family will revert to 
Bethlehem to-day! And what is Bethlehem ? No 


dim immemorial capital of the East with gorgeous 


pagodas or gilded minarets; no mighty emporium, 
the heart of a nation’s commerce, into which are 
hourly poured the riches, and to which is hourly 
flashed the intelligence of the world; no, but a 
little obscure Judean village, where 3,000 humble 


peasants live mainly on the gifts of those who visit 
it. And why is the star of Bethlehem the cynosure | 


of all Christian thoughts to-day? Not because 
it was in those fields that Ruth gleaned, sick at heart, 
among the alien corn; not because in that village 
Samuel anointed the royal poet-hero of Israel, when 
he was but a ruddy shepherd-lad; no, but because it 
was herethat, nearly nineteen centuries ago, the Virgin 


“brought forth her first-born Son, and wrapped Him | 


in swaddling-clothes, and laid Him in a manger.” 
That is the undying memory of the place, and 
all others do but cluster round it. And to show 
what thoughts it once had power to kindle, let us 
remember that here also there lived for thirty years 
that great and holy father of the Church St. Jerome, 
to whose translation of the Bible we and all 
Christendom have owed so much; and when they 
offered him high earthly honours, he exclaimed, 
with that childlike simplicity of faith, which in these 
days the worldling scorns, “Take me not away from 
Bethlehem, the cradle where my Lord was laid. 
Nowhere ean I be happier than there. Where 
God gave me His Son from heaven, there will I 
resign to Him my soul for heaven. And there,” he 
wrote in his old age, “ do I often hold converse with 
the Infant Jesus, and say to Him, ‘ Ah, Lord Jesus, 
how ean I repay thee ?’? And the Child answers, ‘I 
need nothing; only sing thou, Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, goodwill towards 
men.’ And when I say, ‘ Nay, but I must yield thee 
something, the Holy Child replies, ‘Thy silver 
and gold I need not, for the heaven and the earth 
are mine: give them, if thou wilt, to the poor; but 
if thou must give something unto me, give me thy 
sins, thy evil conscience, thy final condemnation.’ 
And then,” he writes, “do I begin to weep bitterly, 
and to say, ‘Oh, thou beloved Child Jesus, how hast 
thou moved my heart ! I thought that thou wouldest 
some gift of price, but thou willest what I possess 
of evil. Oh, take what is mine, and give me what 
is thine; so shall I be set free from sin, and secure of 


everlasting life.” More beautiful than luxury, more 


inestimable than wealth, such were the thoughts 
that filled St. Jerome’s heart, as he lived and died 
by the eradle m which his Lord had lain. 





A lowly cradle even for a peasant’s child !—no 
in the king’s palace, not in the victor’s tent, not, 
like Samuel, amid the wreathing of the temple in- 
cense—lowlier even than Moses in his rushy-woven 
ark, What a rebuke to the world’s greed! What 
a satire on the world’s pride! What a divine irony 
on the world’s ambition! How completely are all 
the world’s conditions and plans herein reversed! 
“Glory to God in the highest,” the angels sang, but 
on earth all seemed inglorious and low; “ peace on 
earth,” and lo! for that Babe’s sake the very innocents 
are slain; “goodwill towards men,” and lo! He is 
driven forth, hated and homeless. And yet the 
angels were right: the persecuted Babe, the village 
carpenter, the erucified Victim, He was the brightness 
of the Father’s glory. Living amid the roar of strife, 
His glorious legacy was, ‘‘ Peace I leave with you ;” 
dying amid the furious madness of the mob, with 
His last breath He prayed for forgiveness and good- 
will to men, Yes, “glory,” but in the highest 
places; “peace,” but not as the world giveth; 
“goodwill,” but swathed as yet in the mystic 
darknesses of our mortal state. Even soto the eye 
of faith is all human life explained, and all human 
despair and selfishness and sin rebuked. Does it 
sometimes seem all weariness or failure, vanity 
and vexation, noble schemes frustrated, high aspira- 
tions dashed to earth, glimpses of brightness swal- 
lowed up in the thick night? oh, hope on! Could 
anything have seemed a poorer failure, a completer 
disappointment, than Christ’s nativity ? Ah, in the 
light of His birth and death, let there be no failing 
Christian hearts, no blighted Christian hopes, no 
abandoned Christian purposes, henceforth. With our 
eyes fixed upon the cradle and the cross, let us cling 
to the conviction that no good deed can utterly die, 
no noble purpose wholly fail. Could any light have 
looked more pale and chilly as it dawned upon the 
darkness than this dawn of the Sun of Righteousness 
with healing in His wings? Yet, as he who stands 
in an Alpine valley sees the first sparkle of the 
morning flicker high up on the snowy mountain- 
top, and then strike crest after crest of the ever- 
lasting hills, and flow down their sides in an ever- 
broadening river of gold, till the world is flooded 
with a splendour from which nothing can be hid; 
even so was it with this Light of the world. Poor 
from His very birth, persecuted in His very cradle, 
wounded in the house of His friends, nailed upon 
the cross of His enemies, this Child of poverty, this 
Man of sorrows, this Prophet whose word was dis- 
believed, this Priest with the blood on His white 
robes, this Victor whose crown was thorus, this King 
whose throne was on the cross, was yet the Son of 
God, the Saviour of the world. A helpless little 
one, born in the wild winter, for whom there was no 
room even in the village inn, was the seed of the 
woman who should bruise the serpent’s head; this 
was the Rose of Sharon, the Star of Jacob, the Seeptre 
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of Israel, the Root and Offspring of David, the 
Bright and Morning Star. This was the Desire of 
all nations for whom the groaning and travailing 
ereation looked. This was the Living Hope, to whom 
all the ends of the earth should come. Of Him all 
prophecy had spoken; to Him all history looks 
back. All that the world has learnt of purity, of 
courage, of tenderness, of self-denial, has been best 
learnt from Him; all the advance that civilisation 
has made in tolerance, in earnestness, in honour, in 
charity, has been best derived from Him. In prayers 
to Him our innocent little ones first lift up to 
heaven*heir wondering eyes; in praises to His holy 
name our best-beloved contentedly and happily 
breathe forth their souls in death. 

And why? Because His name is love. As the 
Head of the human race; as the elder Brother in 
God’s great family of man; as He in whose name we 
are all unitedin common brotherhood; as He whose 
birth, and life, and death, are an eternal witness 
against the meanness and poverty of our moral con- 
ceptions, against our dark suspicions, our hidden 
conceits, our fancied injuries, our party rivalries, 
our broken friendships, our struggling selfishnesses, 
our passion for all that is evanescent, our glorifica- 
tion of all that is contemptible; He is the Redeemer 
and Deliverer of our souls frem all that degrades 
and embitters, from all that poisons and impoverishes 
the life of man. And hence the festival of His 
nativity is the festival of love; and the light of it is 
the light of hope; and the joy of it is the joy of 
home. Yes, on the idea of home, not as the source 
of mere narrow domesticity, but as the deliverance 
from it; on the life of home as the type and idea of 
what should be the condition now, and what shall 
be the condition hereafter of all the redeemed and 
regenerate family of man; on this, as by some Divine 
instinct, have all Christian nations seized, as the 
central idea of the Christmas Feast. We keep it 
as a day of sympathetic gladness, and genial 
gatherings by the friendly hearth; as our best way 
of honouring Him who “shall gather together in 
one all things to Himself, both which are in heaven 
and which are on earth.” It is the festival of home, 
for it commemorates the greatest act of humility ; 
and where, if not at home, should that lily of the 
valley grow ? The festival of home, for it commemo- 
rates the mightiest of self-denials ; and where, if not 
at home, should selfishness and ambition be at rest ? 
The festival of home, for it commemorates the in- 
tensest sympathy and love; and where more than at 
home, should love and sympathy be more daily 
exercised? . “If home duties be rightly performed,” 
says a wise and ancient proverb of the Chinese, 
“what need have we to go afar to burn incense ?” 
And, on the other hand, he who has not there learned 
something at least of the fruitfulness of sacrifice, of 
the sweetness of contentment, of the loveliness of 
unity, will have learned indeed but little of the 





angels’ song, will have done indeed but little to give 
glory to God in the highest, or to spread on earth 
peace and goodwill towards men. But the festival 
of Christ’s birth will remind us of these sacred 
duties; and if it remind us, alas! also, of the selfish- 
ness that poisons the sympathies of kinsmanship, of 
the jealousies that sap the cordiality of friendship, 
of the resentments that disturb the limpid and 
silver fount of a Christian’s charity, if it reminds us, 
alas! “of blessings abused, of hard words spoken, 
of acts done that ean never be recalled,” then, even 
amid the sorrow of recollections such as these, it 
may bring us, if we believe it rightly, a healing joy. 
As we revive its sacred memories, as we cherish its 
holy faith, we shall not receive the forgetfulness 
which is a curse, but the forgiveness which is a 
blessing. Out of the hard remorse which is the 
world’s gift, will come the hearty genial repentance 
which is God’s. The birth of Christ will, to our 
eternal happiness, be to us the death of self. Sorrow- 
ing with Christ’s sorrow, we shall also enter into 
His joy. 

And for this reason I talk quite fearlessly of 
serrow, even on Christmas Day— 

* The clouds that cradle round the setting sun, 
Do take a sober colouring from the eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 

To ignore the great facts of life is hypocrisy; 
to neglect the lesson they teach us is folly. And 
one of those great facts is, that from Adam down 
to him who may die to-day, in the web of every 
human life, joy and sorrow are woven together 
like warp and woof. There is never a thread 
of joy and glory without its corresponding thread 
of darkness and suffering; and, if we would 
understand the pattern, we must look upon them 
both. He who was born in the manger amid 
angel voices, dicd on the Cross amid fiendish 
taunts. Least of all can those forget this who, on 
Christmas Day, according to the old and holy 
custom, join at His Table in partaking of the tokens 
of His dying pain. Sometimes we may have thought 
that such a celebration is incongruous on such a day. 
But the practice of Christendom is not herein at 
fault. It is good and right that, even on the festival 
of our Lord’s birth, we should also show forth His 
death, and not dissever the commemoration of His 
nativity from the memorial of His sacrifice. For in 
a world of sin, in a world of sorrow, in a world of 
death, even Christmas cannot be a festival of 
unmitigated brightness. We gather round the 
Christmas hearth, but all whom we love are not 
there. It is not long since others were there with 
us. Some are parted, far away; some have crossed 
the dark river to that unknown land whence there 
is no return.. By many a Christmas fireside there 
will be unseen shadows and vacant chairs, and many 
a husband, or mother, or child, or friend will nobly, 
indeed, repress all darkening memories, lest they 
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should cast a shadow on the happy and the young, 
but nevertheless, in the musings of the solitary 
heart, will 
“* Sigh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 

“Tf Christmas were only a festival,” it has been 
said, “and we did not know what festival, such 
thoughts would be simply overwhelming, and all the 
gaiety would be an unreal mockery.” But as it is 
the festival of Christ’s birth, it is a glorious 
prophecy, no less than a glorious history—the 
prophecy of a second coming, when He shall gather 
in all His children to their Father’s house, when the 
word “home” shall find its true signification, when 
society shall be a fact and nota name. Look thus 
upon the Feast of the Nativity, and all is changed. 
The dear face that once smiled upon you is smiling 
still, shall smile hereafter with a yet more heavenly 
brightness, over which mortality cannot strew its 
dust. The voice which once was musical to your 
ear with loving words, spake but the first notes of 
what shall one day be a yet more glorious harmony. 
Whatsoever things are good, whatsoever things are 
beautiful, whatsoever things are pure—the light of 
sympathy in human faces, the words of consolation 
on human lips, the deeds of nobleness in human 
lives—are no mere delusive phantoms soon to be 
engulfed in a night of death and darkness, but 
promises and pledges of a light and life which shall 
survive. ‘They are buds of hope all the more 
beautiful for the cold airs which nip them; their 
feebleness and imperfection, and the ery of bitterness 
which rises out of our hearts when they vanish, are 
themselves assurances that they and we have capa- 
cities for that which is strong and perfect; they 
keep alive the sense of immortality in our hearts 


when it is most flagging and faint.” In the night 
of sorrow we hear the angels’ song, and the depth 
of winter is rich with the golden prophecies of the 
summer and the spring. 

Happy, then, for us, if in our Christmas festival 
we do not dissociate the idyllic brightness of the 
Nativity from the sad memory of the Passion and 
the Cross. Only in the light of the sacrifice can 
we read the full lessons of the birth, and the 
sadness of that enables us to understand and 
triumph over all that would cast a shadow on the 
happiness of this. As we feed on Christ in our 
hearts by faith with thanksgiving, we feel that no 
death—no, nor the worse death of indifference, of 
envy, of misunderstanding, of injuries unforgiven, 
of kindnesses withheld—can rob us of any whom we 
have loved as friends. Between us and them there 
is a bond of unity stronger than any external dis- 
severance ; for on this day, with a more special im- 
pressiveness, with the bonds of love, with the cords 
of a Man, with the sweet influences of His Spirit in 
our hearts, Christ binds us to Himself and to His 
Father, and to all our friends, and to all our enemies, 
and to all mankind. Oh! alike by His birth and by 
His death may we feel that He was born into a world 
of sin and strife, to the end that He might give us a 
second birth to righteousness and peace; that He 
has died the victim of sin and strife, that all sin 
and all strife might in the end be swallowed up for 
ever, till the sorrows of our temporal night are 
ended, and the joy of our eternal dawn is come; till 
every wail is silenced, and every sigh is hushed, and, 
alike in heaven and earth, no song is heard but 
the song of the angel which heralded a Saviour’s 
advent—* Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 





peace, goodwill towards men.” 
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HAT are we to do for poor Jane?” 
» said Mrs. Montgomerie to her hus- 
band, as they sat at breakfast in 
the Springford Rectory one winter 
morning. 

*“What’s the matter with poor 
Jane now P” asked Mr. Montgomerie, 
as he pushed his spectacles up on 
his honest bald forehead, and looked across the 
table at his wife. “She has been ‘poor Jane!’ 
for I don’t know how many years, and she'll 
be ‘poor Jane’ I don’t know how many more 
—I’m afraid to the end of the chapter. Aye, 
aye!” said the worthy man, seriously, “ when 
life’s volume is closed, and Jane Barlett is no more, 
I’m afraid that the next volume will begin as this 
one ends, with ‘poor Jane.’ ’Twill be a sad story 
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| that ends one volume thus, and that thus also 
| begins another—a long, long volume, with nothing 
but ‘poor Jane’ written in it from beginning to 
end.” 

“Don’t be hard upon her, Archie,” said Mrs. 
Montgomerie to the Rey. Archibald, her husband; 
“you know the poor thing isn’t well, and she has 
been very unfortunate lately, and——” 

“ Oh yes, Maria, ‘poor Jane,’ I know, has been 
bad with a headache, and I know she has lost her 
favourite poodle; and I know how she came by the 
headache—by going out five nights in the week; 
and how she lost the poodle—by stuffing it with all 
sorts of food, and giving it no exercise; and I 
know, moreover, she'll never be happy—never any- 
thing but the same miserable ‘ poor Jane,’ unless 
| she gives up all habits of selfishness and grumbling 
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and complaining, and always talking about the | 
past. People can’t eat their cakes and have them, 
and that’s what Jane has wanted to do ever | 
since I knew her. I can’t eat this cake and have | 
it,” said the rev. gentleman, as he impaled a little | 
bit of a crumpet on his fork, popped it into his | 
mouth, and, holding up the empty fork, apparently | 
invited Mrs. Montgomerie to deny the fact in the 
present instance, if she could. 

“No, Mrs. Montgomerie, I can’t eat my cake 
and have it, and 
you can’t eat 


“So it would be,” said Mr. Montgomerie, “ if it 
were not that when you've eaten one lot of cakes 
there are always morein the oven. It is not against 
cake-eating I cry out, or people’s liking cakes, but 
tis against crying after the old cakes. Dear me, 
Mrs. Montgomerie, if, instead of eating this little 
bit of muffin, I were to be crying over the plum- 
cakes I ate when I was at school—and, I’m sorry to 
say, the thirteen penny tarts with jam in the middle 
and cross-barred paste on the top that I ate for a 
wager of a slate- 
pencil a tart—ifI 





yours and have 
it, and Jane Bar- 
lett can’t eat hers 
and have it, and 
all the world 
can’t eat theirs 
and have it—’tis 
against the law of 
Nature, and of all 
passing things. 
Now, here’s 
Christmas - time 
close upon us; 
there will be 
plum - puddings 
and twelfth- 
cakes and all 
sorts of good 
things, and will 
any one of the 
good people who 
eat these good 
things eat them 
and have them 
too? Not a bit 
of it—not a bit of 
it. They will all 
serve their time 
and purpose, 
and, like all other 








were to be crying 
over them now, 
what good would 
this bit of muffin 
do me? ’Twould 
spoil my diges- 
tion, ‘twould 
take away my 
sleep to-night, 
and make me as 


cress as two 
sticks to-mor- 
row.” 

“Archie, dear,” 


said Mrs. Mont- 
gomerie, looking 
over a little re- 
proachfully, and 
a little surprised, 
and alittle fright- 
ened, “you're 
never even out 
of humour.” 
“Am not I, 
though?” said 
the good man; 
“T’m sometimes 
so cross that ’m 
fit to eat myself 
up; I’d make no 





things, go; _ but 
eat them and 
have them you 
cannot. Now, the fault I find with Jane is, that 
she wants to upset the order of things, and 
to turn them upside down, and to have them 
different for herself from what they are for others, 
and she wants to have them otherwise than God’s | 
appointment, and whoever tries this always fails, | 
and Jane is failing like every one else. She is in 
a changing, perishing, consuming world, where | 
things never continue in one stay, and she wants | 
them to continue, and if they did, she does not 
perceive that she would be miserable. Write and 
tell her she can’t eat her cakes and have them.” 

“That’s little comfort to send the poor thing,” 
said Mrs. Montgomerie. 


* T can’t eat my cake 


| 


more of myself 
than of that 
mufin; I’d not 
make so much, for I’d make no more than a 
mouthful of myself, swallowed right down. But 
you're quite safe, quite safe, Mrs. Montgomerie, 
on my own principles. If I am a cake, and I dare 
say you think so—ah, yes! we're only six 
months married—if I am, I can’t eat myself and 
have myself too. There ’s no knowing what would 
become of me if I bolted myself.” 

“You'd leave me a widow,” said the lady, get- 
ting her pocket-handkerchief ready. 

“Yes, yes; and for the life of you you wouldn’é 
be able to make out what to put on my tombstone — 


and have it.”—>p. 


| hah,hah! ‘The Rev. Archibald Montgomerie bolted 


himself December, 15th, 1875.’ What a joke! 
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Nobody would believe it, Maria, would they? but, 
never mind, whatever happens to me I won’t do 
that. Now, you write to your sister Jane to-day, 
and tell her to come and spend Christmas here, 
and I'll try to doctor her.” 

“ Jane is very delicate,” said Mrs. Montgomerie, 
“and I don’t think you ought to tamper with her.” 

“Oh, I won’t tamper with her,” suid Mr. Mont- 
gomerie, fixing his spectacles upon his nose again ; 
“Til give her neither homeopathy, nor allopathy, 
nor hydropathy, nor any pathy of any kind. Now, 
write to her.” And the good man betook himself 
to his study to get his sermon ready for Sunday. 

“ Dear, dear,” said the Rev. Archibald Mont- 
gomerie, “what a number of things have to be 
preached about, to be sure! Life is not half long 


enough to preach about them all, especially now-a- , 


days, when people are all wanting short sermons. 
They expect great big subjects squeezed into about 
fifteen minutes, just as if a big stout man were to 
be squeezed into an infant’s pinafore. And then 
there are so many things to be spoken of: there 
are the great truths without which the little ones 
are no good, and the little ones without which the 
great ones are no good either; the principles on 
which people should act, and the acts which they 
ought to do on principle; the good they are to do 
and to be, and the bad they are not to do and not 
to be; and then some folk expect you to treat of 
everything inone sermon. Now, here’s Christmas 
coming on, and people expect me to be preaching 
about something pleasant; well, all religion is 
pleasant, and all about God is pleasant, if only 
people understood the matter aright. Something 
happy for Christmas! , “Yes, of course; and 
there’s Jane Barlett coming, and she’s as miser- 
able as can be; I wonder, now, if I can preach 
her into becoming happy. Well, I'll try, anyhow.” 


II. 


I pon’t know, good reader, whether it is quite fair 
to have brought you thus far without having told 
you something about all these folk of whom I 
have been writing. 

This good Mr. Montgomerie is now just sixty 
years old, and he had been married just six months 
to Maria Barlett, who is forty-five, but you wouldn’t 
have believed that she was more than about thirty- 
two, or, not to put too fine a point upon it, thirty- 
five. If you wanted to know how old she really 
was you would have had to search the register of 
the parish where she was born, and there you 
would find out she was forty-five on her wedding 
day. I say Maria Barlett was as fresh at forty-five 
as many @ woman is at thirty-five—aye, as some of 
our blasé worn-out girls are, to their shame, at 
twenty-five; and I say we are fast coming to the 
time when there will be some girls concerning 


| whom we shall doubt as to whether they ever were 
| young at all. May all honest-hearted men be saved 
i from them—from having to fight the battle of life 
| with women who have withered their own hearts! 
There are withered hearts before which we reve- 
rently bow in ready sympathy as to one of life’s 
| dark enigmas, and all we can say is, “ Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?” but there are 
withered hearts which no lightning-flash from 
| heaven has scattered, which no drought from above 
| has shrivelled, which have been surrounded with 
no mysterious blight, starved by no sterile soil, 
but which have withered themselves. They are 
sapless, because they:cared not for sap; they are 
sere and yellow, beeause they cared not to be fresh 
and green; they are what they are, because they 
cared not to be what they might have been; and 
the heaven over them now is like iron, and the 
earth like brass. 

But Maria Barlett had been none of these. She 
had kept herself fresh in eye, and lip, and foot, by 
an honest life in sunlight, and its work; she lived 
in the open face of heaven, and now she was what 
she was because she had been what she had been, 
she had something from her practical religion in 
the life which now is, and surely there lay much 
before her in the life to come. 

If you expect me to tell you all the ins and outs 
of the Rev. Archibaid Montgomerie, and why he 
was never married until he was sixty, and why he 
married then, all I can tell you is, that I don’t 
consider myself at liberty to talk of people’s private 
affairs, and, in my opinion, the less we meddle with 
them the better. However, this much I may tell 
you, good reader, without any breach of confidence, 
the right person never seemed to come before; and 
when the good man saw this one, he felt that if 
the right one didn’t come soon, he, in the natural 
course of things, might not be here to receive her, 
should she ever turn up, and as this one was just 
the thing, he embraced the opportunity, and at 
sixty met his fate like a man. 

Seeing that he was as fresh as his wife, his years 
being taken into account, they were, as I look at 
things, a very nice couple; and if the world had 
had much good from each of them when living 
asunder, how much more might it not expect from 
them now that they had come together. And if 
the world had any such expectations they were 

n0t doomed to disappointment—at least that part 
of the world which lived at Springford, and the 
people of Springford thought that that was a very 
large part—for there were innumerable little ten- 
dernesses all belonging to womankind which now 
came forth from the parsonage, which, with all the 
Rev. Archie’s geniality and goodness, never were 
known there before. It was not his fault, for, poor 
fellow, he was a man and not a woman, as Mrs. 
Montgomerie said; and, somehow or other, how- 
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ever good men are ati life’s spades and shovels, 
hoes and harrows, sailings and steamings, picks, 


crowbars, and the like, they make a dreadful mess , 


of the needle and thread, and tape, and button, and 


hook-and-eye department of life, and in gruel and | 


slops are nowhere at all. 

The only thing that altogether puzzled Mr. 
Montgomerie in the marriage line was why he had 
remained a bachelor so long, why be had not long 
ago met Maria Barlett, why he had not known her 
when she was in bibs and short frocks, and watched 
her grow up, and married her when she had blos- 
somed into womanhood. She was the right person, 
there was no mistake about that; and he could not 
make it out why she should have been in the world 
all this time and he not know it. However, he 
had her now, and while life lasted they must do 
what good they could together. 

Jane Barlett—* poor Jane’’—was now thirty; she 
and her sister had lived together until the marriage, 
but they had lived very diiferent lives. Jane Bar- 
lett had not gone the right way about keeping 
herself fresh; she did not deliberately set herself 
to become stale, and haggard, and juiceless, before 
her time, if, indeed, even with old age such a time 
must of necessity ever come ; but she did the mis- 
chief as effectually as if she intended to do it; and, 
at thirty, she was a woman who had used herself 
up, and was almost a life bankrupt, which is one 
of the worst bankrupts one can possibly be. 

At the very time that the fresh old minister was 
pondering his sermon in his study, and his fresh 
good wife was preparing to sally forth, despite the 
snow, with a Sunday dinner for a sick man, Miss 
Jane Barlett was contemplating her faded face with 
great dissatisfaction in a small hand-mirror. A 
boy in buttons, advancing with a note, was an in- 
terested spectator of his mistress’s vinegar aspect— 
perhaps we think he ought to have felt distressed, 
but he was a boy in buttons, and that will account 
for a good deal; moreover, he had no right to 
come to his mistress’s boudoir with a note:at all 
so early in the day; but he was a new boy, 
and was not as yet suitably impressed with the 
dignity or functions of the lady’s maid. Yes! that 
boy was the ghost of an eaten cake of the fat butler 
Miss Jane had to dismiss when her sister, being 
married, ceased to share the home expenses with her. 

The boy’s mistress was greatly scandalised at 


| how old she was, “I’ve been at it since I was 
seventeen, and I’ve seen through the whole thing; 
*tis as hollowasadrum. There’s Maria, who never 
troubled herself about meeting this person or that, 
happily married—I wish she wouldn’t fill her 
letters so much as she does about how happy 


| she is, and about her ‘dear Archie’—and here 


| I am—youth gone, money gone, spirits gone, 
and nobody knows what else gone, all used up, 
Here, I’ve come down from a butler to that little 
brat, with his bad manners, bursting into my 
boudoir a minute ago; and the horses are sold; 
and I doubt if I can even keep a pony. “Tis 
true, I have travelled and done the thing in style 
while Maria stayed at home; but there are lots of 
things gone—everything’s gone,” said the lady, 
passionately—“ flown away, departed, eaten up, and 
I’m left a poor jaded worn-out thing. The world 
doesn’t see it,” said Miss Barlett, ‘and the world 
shan’t see it, either; but ’tis so, ’tis so,” and the 
poor lady burst into tears. Poor Jane saw some 
of the truth in that tell-tale hand-glass ; and could 
she have held it before her heart instead of her 
face, and seen the withering that had been so long 
going on, now shrivelling up what ought to be 
full of sap, she would have been more horrified 
still. Hand-glasses for the heart! He who sold 
such would drive but a starving trade; few would 
care to look, for most could shrewdly guess what 
they would see. 

This dismal train of thought 
day. Miss Barlett went to 
she got up with it the next 
was only roused therefrom by 
sister Maria, inviting her to s; 
Springford. 

Mrs. Montgomerie’s letter roused “poor Jane” 
a good deal, and she spent a good part of the day 
in debating as to how she should answer it. 
Sometimes she would go, and sometimes she would 
not; she never had much sympathy with her 


continued all that 
bed with it, and 
morning too, and 
a letter from her 
yend Christmas at 





his having penetrated her boudoir at that parti- j 


cular moment; and so was the lady’s maid, who, 
partly on her own account, and partly on her 
mistress’s, and partly for the boy’s own good, and 
partly in the interests of society in general, boxed 
his ears, and sent him howling away. 

“Yos,” said the lady, when she was left alone; 
“another invitation. I’m sick of the whole thing; 
I’ve been at it since I was seventeen, and now 
Well,” said she, without saying exactly 





I’m . 


sister, even though she had lived with her; and 
now she was not particularly anxious to see her as 
happy as she could be in her own home, while she 
was as miserable. Besides, Mr. Montgomerie was 
altogether too fresh for her, and his bright ideas 
did not correspond exactly with her very morbid 


' ones of life; she was not likely to make out much 


of a Christmas with either her sister or her brother- 
in-law. Still, what was she going to do where she 
was? So she finally settled to go, and wrote to 
say she would. 


III. 
“Now, Archie,” said Mrs. Montgomerie to her 
husband, at breakfast, as they were when we first 
made their acquaintance, “ poor Jane is coming 
to-day; and like a dear, good, kind, tender-hearted 
man as you are, you will be very gentle and 





—— 


-arrived at the 
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forbearing with her, 
that——” 

“That the poor thing has not had half the 
troubles of most of the folk in life; not half as 
much as most people in the parish.” 

“Oh, Archie! that does not look as if you were 
going to be kind,” said Mrs. Montgomerie, re- 
proachfully. 


for you will remember 


“Yes, Maria, I’m going to be kind; only there , 


are two ways of 
doing every- 





good man determined that, as there was no chance 
of her coming to him, he must go to her. Miss 
Jane Barlett’s maid took her Mr. Montgomerie’s 
message, that he would go and sit a bit with her 
if it was agreeable. Now, it was not agreeable to 
the suffering lady—nothing could be more disagree- 
able—but what could she do? she was a guest in 
his house, and she could not well refuse to see her 
host, so she got herself up for the occasion to look 

about as miser- 

able as she well 





thing, the right 
way and the 
wrong; there’s a 
right way of 
being kind and 
@ wrong one, and 
I mean to be an 
honest man to 
Jane. You don’t 
want me to be 
honest to every 
one else, Maria, 
and dishonest to 
her. The truth 
is, Jane has eaten 
a lot of cakes, 
and she wants to 
have them too; 
and I have no 
notion of her ex- 
pecting to do 
what no one else 
can do, and cry- 
ing, and whining, 
and making her- 
self miserable 
because she 
can't.” 

Vhen Miss 
Jane Barlett 


ae 
SESS 


SSS 


rectory she 
found that all 
that affection could do to make her comfortable 
had been done; even the poodle was provided 
fer in the shape of a sleeping basket, which, if 
only it had been a little larger, would have 
made a most luxurious cradle for a child. But 
from the beginning of her visit her ways were 
not the rectory ways; their hours were too early 
for her, and their talk was of things uncongenial 
to her; and their outings during the day did not 
lead where she had any pleasure in going; and she 
soon took to her room almost entirely. Good 
Mr. Montgomerie was altogether too much alive 
for her; she found the atmosphere of their genial 
micals altogether too much for her spiritless state. 

Thus she had been for some days, when the 








could. And, in 
truth, a miser- 
able figure she 
looked, seated in 
a great chair by 
the fire, with her 
jaws tied up ina 
flannel, for she 
thought she had, 
or was going to 
have, a touch of 
neuralgia. More- 
over, she was 
carefullyswathed 
round the shoul- 
ders withashawl, 
and round the 
knees with a 
dressing - gown; 
and if that was 
not enough to 
excite any man’s 
pity, I don’t 
know what is. 
Tramp, tramp, 
solidly, steadily 
—the tramp ofan 
honest well-fed 
Englishman—the 
tramp of a man 
who knew that 
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Advancing with a note.”’—p. 23, he had always 


solid ground 
beneath his feet—the tramp of a man who had a 
day’s work to do, and did it. Tramp, tramp, step 
by step, slowly, deliberately—the tramp of a man 
that hurried nothing, that scamped nothing; 
up the stairs came this tramp, not too loud, but 
loud enough to let Miss Barlett know who was 
coming. 

A feeling of deep compassion touched the good 
man’s heart when he saw the wretched object 
before him, and compared her with the fresh and 
genial woman he had left down-stairs. Misery, 
weariness, worn-outedness, hopelessness, he saw in 
that withered face, and also a squeeze of that dread- 
ful lemon which acidulates the face of so many who 
have sought from the world and not found; who 
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have been engaged in its service, and starved 
upon its pay. 

The bandage round Miss Jane Barlett’s face in 
some degree damped the powder of the double- 
shotted gun wherewith the Rev. Archibald 
Montgomerie intended to shoot that forlorn 
damsel. The good man had a tender heart, and 
had a ready word of sympathy for any one in 
trouble, and now for his woe-begone sister-in-law. 

And so he 
listened to all 
Miss Jane Bar- 
lett’s sorrows, 
great and small. 
Never was there 
amore miserable 
person in the 
world than she. 
“She had out- 
lived so many of 
her pleasures ;”’ 
“she was not 
taken the notice 
of now as she 


used to be;” 
“nobody cared 
for her;” “her 
resources were 


not what they 
were once, and 
she could not do 
as she used.” She 
even mourned 
over the passing 
away ofthe come- 
liness of youth, 
@ mourning 
which, if ladies 
make, they gene- 
rally keep to 
themselves. She 
took up her 
parable against 
everything, and 


“ They 


declared that the best thing that could happen | 


to her was to die, and that she wished she were 
dead. 

“Now, Jane, listen to me,” said Mr. Mont- 
gomerie. 
had a cake—I don’t mind whether it be as big as a 
wedding cake or no bigger than a Tom Thumb— 
and who ate it up, and then set to howling and 
crying because the cake was gone?” 

“Well, I should say he was a fool,” answered 
the lady, being in a tartish, snappish humour, and 








set off for a neighbouring hamlet.’’—p, 27. 


“ What should you think of a man who | 


you miserable, and will make you miserable as 
long as you do it. 

“ You say you have outlived many of your 
pleasures. Well, any one who has eaten a cake 
has outlived that cake, and what can be more irra- 
tional for him than to set up a cry that the cake is 
goneandhe remains? And you complain that you 


are not taken notice of as you used to be, and that 
nobody cares for you. 


You had the notice you 
desire in its 
season, but the 


time for it is 
past. And you 
have not the 
resources you 


used to have, and 
you have had to 
come down from 
& carriage and 
pair to a pony- 
chaise, and from 
a butler to a boy 
in buttons; but 
you must re- 
member you 
spent the money, 
—I must say,from 
what I hear, ex- 
travagantly— 
which would 
have kept the 
horsesand butler 
too, and you can’t 
eat your cake 
and have it too. 
But your sister 
Maria, never 
trespassed on her 
capital, and she 
has it; and ’tis 
only childish,and 
unreasonable, 
too, to expect to 
eat and keep.” 

By the help of frequent applications of her 
smelling-bottle, Miss Jane Barlett kept herself 
together during this exposition of Mr. Mont- 
gomerie’s ideas, and now signified that she had 
had enough—quite enough, a little too much, if 
she told the truth. 

But Mr. Montgomerie was not going to be put 
off that way. ‘“ Now, Jane,” said he, “look at this 


| bald head of mine; I den’t ery after my once curly 


a aa . 
glad to find fault with any one, and prove any one 


in the wrong. 
“And that is just what you have been doing, 
and what you are doing now, and what is making 


| or come up three steps ata time. 


locks, I don’t even get a wig. You heard me 
come slowly up the stairs; I don’t sit down here 
and bemoan the time when I could play leap-frog, 
You see these 
spectacles P_ well, when I was twenty I could 
read ‘Rule Britannia’ in a sixpenny piece, but now 
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I’m obliged to use these, and so on, and so on. 
Vanished curls, leap-frog, good eyes, and no end ; 
of other things too, I can tell you, are all eaten 
cakes, but I never trouble over them. I’m 
thankful for having had them so long; I’m} 
thankful for the cakes I have had, and for the 
cakes I have, and for the cakes I shall have.” 

“-Tis better with you men,” said poor Jane, 
languidly applying her smelling bottle to her 
nose; ‘‘ but when a woman loses youth she loses 
everything.” 

“Pish!” said Mr. Montgomerie; ‘‘ don’t talk 
nonsense, Jane; there are cakes for every time of 
life. When we eat, so to speak, as our Maker 
designs we should, He never means us to starve 
because we have eaten, no more than he now means 
us to be hungry for ever because we have con- 
sumed this and that which were made to perish 
in the using. Come, you must rouse yourself; 
we must freshen you up here; we must help to 
make you something like what God intended a 
woman to be; we must make you a bit more like 
Maria.” 

“Ah, Maria!” said poor Jane, threatening small 
hysterics over her smelling-bottle. ‘No doubt 
Maria is perfection in your eyes; but who cares 
what I am?” 

“Pish! Jane, pish! don’t talk nonsense; I’ll make 
cakes for you, if no one else will. Now, you just 
promise to be led by me for three months; and you 
stay here instead of going back to town to a lot of 
parties, and people of whom you are sick; stay 
with us and have a taste of country cakes, and 
cakes made on a different principle from any you 
have been eating as yet, and see if they won’t 
agree with you, and be pleasant to eat too. Come, 
there’s a good girl,” said the cheery man, looking | 
at her for a moment; ‘‘ we'll shake hands on it.” | 
And Mr. Montgomerie took the invalid’s hand in | 
his, and held it there a moment. ‘‘That’s settled, 
Jane,” Said he, ‘‘and you'll stay at Springford three 
months.” And for fear of any drawback, Mr. Mont- 
gomerie made for the door as quickly as he could; 
he only paused a moment at the door to say, “And 
you'll do all I tell you, Jane, and let me manage 
everything for you as [ like.” 

Whether Jane Barlett was too exhausted by this 
lengthened interview to remonstrate against hand- 
ing herself over in this wholesale way to her 
brother-in-law we cannot tell, or whether the 
being called “a good girl” had anything to do with 
it we will not undertake to say, but so it was, 
that she had done the deed, and was now a little 
startled over it. But she could not draw back, so 
she took another turn at the smelling-botile, rang | 
for her maid, and asked for a little chicken broth. 

Poor Miss Barlett had not come to the bottom 
of the cup containing this slender nourishment | 
before she was aroused by her maid eoming in to! 





tell her that a man by the name of Jenkins, a shoe- 
maker, wanted to see her. ‘ A big man, miss, with 
whiskers like a bush on each side of his face.” 

Miss Barleft sent, in amazement, to know his 
business. 

“To measure the young lady for a pair of strong 
boots laced up in front,” said Jenkins, ‘‘ double- 
soled, without any heels—or very low ones any- 
how,” said Jenkins, with a grin. ‘‘The young 
lady is to walk about as God meant her to do,” 
said Jenkins; “and if she’s a goin’ out with the 
parson, as he says she is, she'll be glad to be with- 
out the heels before she comes home.” 

* You’re an irapudent fellow,” said the maid. 

‘<T don’t know nothin’ about that,” said the shoe- 
maker; ‘‘only, them’s my instructions, and our 
parson aint to be made a fool of; his custom is too 
good to lose. I’ve made forty-two pair of boots 
for the school-children for Christmas for him, and 
not a blessed one of them with heels higher than 
what’s natural for a human being, and I ain’t goin’ 
to lose his custom by goin’ contrary to what he 
tells me, so I’m here to measure for the boots, and 
please let me see the young lady as soon as I can.” 

There was a consultation between mistress and 
maid, and much indignation, and speculation, and 
conversation, the final issue of which was, after 
sundry preparations made, the admission of Mr. 
Jenkins to measure the young lady for the boots. 

He had scarcely gone—leaving behind him, I 
am bound to relate, a strong savour of leather— 
before the village dressmaker arrived, to see the 
young lady up-stairs, to measure her for a cloak 
with a hood. “She had come,” she said, ‘‘ by 
Mr. Montgomerie’s desire, and he was the best 
customer she had, for she had just made forty- 
two cloaks, every one of them with hoods, for 
the children of the school, and she had not lost 
a minute in coming after she had received his 
directions.” 

“T declare, miss,” said the maid, as she told 
all this, “he seems to me as if he’s gone out of 
his wits. I think he wants, what with the boots 
and the cloak, to make you one of the charity 
children.” 

But Miss Jane Barlett, after reflection, and a 
certain amount of indignation too, determined, to 
her maid’s great disgust, that as she had promised 
so she would perform ; and as she had put herself 
into her brother-in-law’s hands, she would go 
through with it. 

It took but three or four days to make both boots 
and cloak, by which time the lady who was to wear 
them was down-stairs, and apparently in a very fair 
state of health. And now the Rey. Archie Mont- 
gomcrie was ready for her. With these boots was 
she to walk forth in seareh of cakes yet untasted, 
and in this cloak to go in search of pastures new 
to her. 
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“Here they are,” said he, ‘‘just like Maria’s. 
I told the dressmaker to make the cloak after 
her’ pattern, hood and all.” 

“You don’t mean to say that Maria wears 
these!” said Miss Jane, with a look of ill-suppressed 
disgust. 

«* Aye, indeed,” said her husband, “and so does 
every one about here, and many a cold they save 
them in snowy weather; and as to-day will be snowy 
and sleety too, you will find they'll save you.” 

Miss Jane entirely declined looking in the glass 
atany price when she had the cloak on; but, though 
feeling somewhat injured by Mr. Montgomerie, she 
took the arm which he gallantly offered her as they 
set off for a neighbouring hamlet, and ere long she 
had cause to think well of the warm cloak, and her 
hood too. Down came the sleet crossing Harbelon 
Common; no umbrella would have been any use 
with the gust of wind with which it was accom- 
panied; but Jane Barlett—thanks to the thick 
boots and cloak—stood dry, and owned, at the 
end of the shower, that they had answered 
their purpose right well. 

To that hamlet did the good clergyman and his 
visitor go every second day—hail, rain, or snow— 
for the next three months; and, thanks to cloak 
and boots, to pure air, and something healthy to 
occupy her mind, the latter not only got no harm, 
but got amazing good. The healthy breeze, and 
the healthy occupation, and having something to 
think about, and something worthy to occupy her 
and engage her interests, all told in “ poor Jane’s”’ 
favour. What she saw and heard, and what she 
did, all did her good. She felt the joy of relieving 
distress, and soothing sorrow, and, infusing hope 
into others, she found hope come also into herself. 
Jane Barlett had an interest in life. 

At first it was somewhat hard work; but how 
could she refuse the arm so gallantly offered to 
her at the exact hour on the appointed mornings 
of going forth? and how could she resist the 
cheery wise words which the owner of the arm 
spoke? And when Miss Barlettsaw herself expected 
and welcomed, and that every “to-morrow ” had its 
work cut out for her, and when she felt herself a 
good ten years younger—aye, and when she looked, 
and knew she looked, a good ten years younger— 
than when she came to the rectory, is it any 
wonder that she agreed to remain there, and not 
go back to take her place in the long row of 
neglected maidens, who would fain have been eaten 
cakes long long ago, but remained, and were likely 
to remain, in society’s bread-basket, or biscuit-tin, 
or cake-plate, or whatever you like to call it, te 
the end of this mortal life. 

Don’t sneer, good reader, at Miss Jane Barlett’s 





thick boots and hooded cloak. When winter was 
ended they were needed no more; and, I assure 
you, what with the roses in her cheeks, and the 
little buds in her bonnet, she did look almost like 
a fresh hot cross bun as she tripped across the 
common. 

And I don’t wonder that Mr. Montgomerie’s 
widower brother, aged fifty-six, with two little boys 
who wanted some one to take care of them, could 
not be got away from the rectory, when he found 
there the very identical thing he wanted, just as if 
he had been sent there for the very purpose of 
finding it. 

What could be more suitable than that Jane 
Barlett should marry a doctor who spent half his 
time in doing good and getting nothing for it; did 
not she exactly answer to the description, when 
he wrote to his brother, who urged him to marry, 
and told him that he would if he could find him 
the exact ditto of his own wife Maria? 

They could not get the man away from the 
rectory. They told him all his patients must die, 
but he moved never a peg; he said there was only 
one person could get him away, and that was 
Jane Barlett, and that even she could accomplish 
this only on one condition, that was that she 
accompanied him as Mrs. Richard. 

Here was a cake baked apparently expressly for 
herself—a wedding-cake, with a little temple, and 
cupids, and white satin ribbons, and all sorts of 
frosted work, all complete—and how could it be 
expected of human nature that such a cake 
should be left uneaten. There was no reason that 
it should; and it was eaten. Amd when the bride 
left the porch of Springford church, with half the 
people of the hamlet around her, and their children 
scattering flowers before her, you would never have 
been taken up for perjury if you had sworn that 
she was only twenty-five to the very day. 

And should these lines meet the eyes of any 
who are now wasting the remnant of their time in 
bemoaning what is past, gone, and gone for ever, 
who think that the future has neither light nor 
hope nor work for them, let such arise from their 
stagnant uselessness to themselves and others, 
assured that God has stretched hope and restora- 
tion before all; that there is plenty yet for them 
to do and to enjoy ; that there are cakes for them 
which are not even yet in the oven. The future, the 
present, have something for each of us, if only we 
will open our eyes to it, and stretch out our hands 
for it. The past is the past; what is gone is 
gone; we cannot eat our cake and have it. It was 
the making of Jane Montgomerie that she believed 
this, and arose from her dismal howling over 
** Faten Cakes.” 
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THE VEILED PICTURE: A MIDNIGHT RAMBLE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


BY ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET, AUTHOR OF “‘ MINCE-PIE ISLAND,” THE “ CANON’S DAUGHTERS,” 
** SEPARATION,” ETC., ETC. 





be IL—THE ARRIVAL. 

- HERE was one of the prettiest little 
, cottages in the world at one end of the 
‘ village, rose-trees adorning the garden 
in profusion, creepers papering the walls 
sf, outside, and a pink thorn in early sum- 
“@ mer overhanging the door. 

elaal “T saw the cottage one day while 
driving through the village,” said an old gentleman, 
“fell in love at first sight, called on the squire’s 
agent, and took the place the first moment it was 
vacant.” 

Give that spot a dose of summer rain, then a 
mixture of sunshine and soft air, and you would 
behold and enjoy a scene not to be excelled by a 
Scottish glen. In June it was at the height of its 
loveliness, and in June the old gentleman had 
driven by it. 

Its owner lived at the Hall—an imposing white 
stone house standing three-quarters of a mile off— 
and in his eyes this little cottage was the lion of the 
neighbourhood—a very tame lion, but one, never- 
theless, and a spot almost to be reserved for honey- 
moons. For some years he had kept it in his own 
hands, using it asa refuge for a surplus population 
of guests whenthe Hall was full; lending it occasion- 
ally to bachelor friends in need of repose; and 
retiring to it himself when too noisy boys were at 
home for the holidays. Three times it had har- 
boured bridal pairs, and once it had nursed a little 
stranger; so it had played its part in the history 
of the village, and, in its way, was as interesting as 
the Elgin Marbles and the palace of the Caesars. 

The squire was now far away from home, travel- 
ling round the world for the benefit of mind and 
body, and it was owing to his absence that the 
agent felt able to let the cottage. The news that it 
had been let very soon reached village ears, and 
village minds at once began to speculate on the 
nature, character, looks, and general desirableness, 
or the reverse, of the new tenant. 

The morning came, and the old gentleman duly 
started; the afternoon also came, and about a 
dozen boys left the school to witness his arrival, 
some villagers also wending their way to the 
station. 

The train reached its destination, and out stepped 
a venerable personage, white-haired, upright, tall, 
dignified, and with rather a melancholy expression 
of face—an expression presently to be accounted 
for. 

On reaching the platform he looked around, and 
exclaimed, “ Beautiful!” and then added, in rather 





a sharp voice, “ Mrs. Fidge, Mrs. Fidge, where are 
you? Jonathan, Jonathan, get out of the train 
and attend to your business! Where’s the porter ? 
Bless me, bless us all, is there no porter ? ” 

“* Here—here, sir—here; where is your luggage 
are” 

“Go and ask my man: there he is, that old 
noodle in the blue coat and gaiters. Now, Jonathan, 
stir your wooden old stumps and see that nothing 
belonging to me goes on to Paris or St. Peters- 
burg. Now, Mrs. Fidge, don’t swing my parrot 
about as if you were whipping cream. You young 
gentlemen laughing over there want whipping 
I can see very plainly; don’t come within range 
of my stick or . Now, porter, you need not 
shake that case to death, as if you thought it 
contained port wine.” 

“Now, now, where’s the dog?—where’s the 
dog?” cried the old gentleman, presently. 

“Eh! Dear me, sir, ’'d quite forgot him!” re- 
plied Jonathan. “ Doddle, Doddle, why don’t you 
bark and let us know where you are? Oh, here 
he is, sir—here he is,” added the old man, on dis- 
covering the long dark cavern in which Doddle 
had travelled. ‘“ Now then, Doddle, come out 
with you.” 

‘Be careful, Jonathan, or he’ll slip between the 
carriage and the platform. Come along, my old 
dog—come along. Now, do be careful, Jonathan, 
or you shall travel in a dog-box yourself the next 
time we take a journey.” 

In due course all the old gentleman’s goods and 





| chattels were collected; and then, when the pony- 


carriage had been filled brimful of luggage, the 
procession moved. First walked the old gentle- 
man, next came the aged dog, next the venerable 
housekeeper, then the antiquated groom leading 
the more than ancient pony. And so the new 
tenant and party took their way to the cottage, 
boys and villagers dispersing and hurrying off to 
circulate the news. 





II—-THE DEPARTURE. 


THE squire’s eldest and second son called on the 
old gentleman, made themselves very agreeable, 
came to sit with him in an evening, “ took turns” 
with him round the lovely little garden, and invited 
him into the capacious family pew on Sundays. 
Though not in the least degree disposed to be in- 
quisitive, they wondered why, though apparently 
very happy in their company, he now and then 
sighed, and spoke as if suffering from some great 
trouble. They could not expect a person so very 
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much older than themselves to grow confidential, 
yet they longed many times to extract from him 
the cause of his constant depression. At all times, 
however, when they seemed to notice anything 
peculiar in him, he would resolutely pick himself 
up, fly off into a joke, or start some amusing 
topic, thereby, as he thought, drawing off his 
friends from the scent. 

Of the two men, he felt a preference for the 
younger, and he saw rather the more of him. Both 
were right good fellows in every way, and excellent 
company ai all times, so it was impossible for them 
to come too often to the cottage. 

After a while Frank Wallace, the eldest son, 
had to go into the north to look after a small 
property belonging to his father, and then 
Dick, the younger, was left alone to visit the 
new tenant. 

“ Well, Captain Wallace, and how has the world 
treated you?” said the old gentleman to Dick, 
one evening. “It has given your brother a fine 
degree at Oxford, in return for good use of his 
brains, and made him heir to a _ nice estate; 
but what has it done for you?” 

“‘More than I deserve, I dare say, Mr. Doughie. 
On leaving Rugby I went into the army, but ill- 
health compelled me to resign my commission a 
month or two after I got my troop; and then, 
being ordered to travel, I went to South Africa, 
and had a look at the diamond-fields.” 

“ Have you indeed been on the diamond-fields ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And did you happen to meet anybody of my 
mame there? Of course there are thousands of 
diggers of all names, so it is just possible you fell 
in with one of mine.” 

“T don’t think I did, indeed. I have no recol- 
lection of anybody bearing your name.” 

“T wish you would charge your memory and 
test your recollection on the subject.” 

“T will with pleasure, and let you know the 
next time we meet.” 

“You are very kind”—words which the old 
gentleman said with some slight emotion, and 
after saying them, fell into one of his little fits 
of depression. 

Captain Wallace soon rallied him, talked in a 
brisk and jovial strain, and restored general liveli- 
ness. But he avoided all aliusion to the South 
African diamond-fields. 

“ Your brother has gone to look after a property 
in the north, I hear. I hope, as there appear to 


be two properties, the second son comes in for 
one?” 

“Oh dear no! the one in the north is merely 
a large coal-mine, half of which is owned by my 
father, and half by my uncle. Our half will be sold 
at my father’s death, and the money divided 
amongst myself and the other young ones.” 








“T think if you had a property you would take 
good care of it.” 

* Well, Mr. Doughie, I wish somebody would try 
me!” replied Captain Wailace, laughing. 

“ Perhaps somebody will, my friend.” 

The conversation with Dick Wallace set the old 
gentleman a-thinking, and if he had not been tired 
by a long walk, he would have lain awake for an 
hour or two. Sleep fortunately came soon after he 
went to his room; but for the hour that he remained 
down-stairs after Dick’s departure, he thought 
vigorously and determinedly. 

In a week’s time Mr. Doughie asked Dick 
Wallace: “Would you care to come with me to 
my home for a couple of nights? I cannot give 
you royal entertainment, for I have dismissed all 
my servants with the exception of an old butler, 
an old coachman, his sister, my upper housemaid, 
and the aged pair I have with me here.” 

“Tt would give me great pleasure to come, 
and as for entertainment, what is good enough for 
yourself can hardly be too bad for me.” 

“Let us come,then. In the event of Tuesday 
being convenient for yourself, I would propose to 
start on that day.” 

“Tuesday by all means, Mr. Doughie. I will be 
at the station at any hour you like to name.” 

When the day arrived, Captain Wallace took his 
ticket for the place named; and for the first time 
in his life entered a carriage with a gentleman 
important enough to stop an express. 

They crawled on slowly to Birchall, putting 
down one passenger at Shiversdale, and taking up 
an exceedingly small boy at Little Blabbington; 
then they ran into Birchall. 

Here Mr. Doughie was received with all the 
honours, even the station-master raising his hat, 
and every porter giving the railway salute. 

“Mr. Conway, you will oblige me by having the 
express stoppedat Whittingham.” 

“ Certainly, sir—certainly.” 

The express rattled at splendid speed for five- 
and-thirty miles, then it began to pull up, and 
many heads were put out of windows. to ascertain 
the cause of this unusual break in the customary 
run. Explanation came when the train reached 
Whittingham, and after shooting out an old 
gentleman and a young one, proceeded on its 
way. 

Here Dick Wallace beheld a carriage and pair 
drawn up—the carriage almost the oldest of old- 
fashioned vehicles, and the horses apparently of 
the date of the Telerpeton and Archegosaurus. 


III.—_THE MIDNIGHT RAMBLE, 
Tue first view of the «ld Elizabethan hall filled 
Mr. Doughie’s guest with a desire to pay a visit 
not of two days’ duration only, but of two hundred. 
He was deeply struck with the extreme beauty, 
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architectural and natural, of the place, with the | 
grandness of the site, and the rich magnificence of | 


the timber. Though accustomed to fine places in 
many parts of England, Dick had never before 
seen one which contained so many features of 
attractiveness as Pollybridge; and while Mr. 
Doughie was busied with affairs in-doors, he 
walked through the gardens and park, picking 
out the beauties of the house. He was sum- 
moned to his room by the dressing-bell, and in 
half an hour’s time sat down to dinner in the old 
handsomely-panelled hali. 

“A very melancholy place, is it not, Captain 
Wallace? ” asked the old gentleman, after a pause, 
and as soon as the aged butler had left the room. 

“T am sorry to hear you speak inso melancholy 
a strain, Mr. Doughie. My brother and I found 
you in capital spirits at the cottage, though now 
and then you did certainly seem a little depressed, 
but here in your own home you appear melancholy 
in the extreme.” 

“Not without reason, my friend. A few years 
ago I lost the best wife that ever brightened a 
man’s life, and her legacy was a son who has 
proved to be nearly the greatest scoundrel in 
existence.” 

“Great scoundrels often reform. Give them a 
chance, and they let it slip ; give them a second, and 
they make an effort to seize it; give them a third, 
and they do seize it. No man fairly well brought 
up is a scoundrel from downright malice and 
through sheer perversity; he sometimes is sinned 
against, and the imperfectness of his nature then 
leads him into vicious resentment. My experience 
of life is necessarily small, but my army days 
taught me something, and I saw more than one 
prodigal son come straight.” 

“ Mine is beyond reclamation, and I have quite 
done with him. You cannot guess in what way he 
has treated me.” 

“ And, with your permission, I had rather not 
be told.” 

“ But I must beg you to listen to me, as telling 
you will be doing something very different from 
simply abusing an absent man. It is my firm in- 
tention to disinherit my son—the property is not 
entailed—and there is reason why you should know 
the fact; were there not this reason, I should be 
as silent to you as I have been to others. His 
smallest offence against me has been in compel- 
ling me thrice to pay his debts—I advisedly say 
smallest, for I had plenty of money, and payment 
was easily made—but a far more serious offence lay 
in jilting one of the most amiable and attractive 
girls in the world, and in bringing misery on her 
whole family. Owing to his vile habit of drunken- 
ness, he was perpetually getting into trouble, on 
one occasion firing at and all but hitting a man 
who was doing him the kindest of services; and, 





finally, he went amongst friends and relations, 
traducing my character in the most shameless 
way. He is past reclamation, and I should wrong 
society were I to give to hima position that should 
belong only to a respectable and moral man. I 
have not heard of him for a long time; when last 
I did hear, he was in London, and I wrote to my 
solicitor there, and begged him to inform my son 
that I had paid £500 into a bank at Capetown, 
and that if he wanted money he must go there for 
it. My solicitor paid his passage, and had a line 
to say that my son was on his way to the diamond- 
fields. You now know, Captain Wallace, why I 
asked you if you had met anybody in South Africa 
bearing my name.” 

“T guessed you had a relative there, but not 
one so near as a son; in fact, I was under the im- 
pression that you were a bachelor. The history 
of your son is indeed a sad one, but you must 
forgive me saying I cannot believe him to be 
beyond reclamation.” 

“He is. No effort has been spared tc reform 
him, and they have all failed.” 

“Can you be sure, Mr. Doughie, that all at- 
tempts have been made in a judicious way? I ask, 
because it is such a mistake to endeavour to drive 
men into good conduct; they may be led, but 
when efforts are made to drive them, nothing 
but further mischief is done. If your son is at all 
weak-minded or particularly impressionable, he 
would be at the mercy of all kinds of influences, 
and if these influences were bad, he would quickly 
fall a victim, and be led into a thousand follies 
and vices.” 

“T believe he is bad from head to foot. Weak- 
minded he certainly is, and easily influenced, I 
dare say, but the principal influence at work upon 
him was his mother’s, and none possibly could 
have been better. No: he is a real downright 
scoundrel, a man revelling in all that is bad—a man 
beyond the reach of paternal and almost all other 
influence—and my resolution to disinherit him—in 
other words, to rescue his birthplace from his evil 
presence—is as firm as the foundations of the 
Church. Let us change the subject.” 

Dick wished to continue it, but felt bound to defer 
to his host; and in a little while the old gentleman 
pleaded fatigue, bade his guest good-night, and 
went off to bed. 

“You will find to-day’s Times, a new book, 
and everything you can want, in the library, 
so make yourself happy, Captain Wallace; and par- 
don me leaving you so soon. I shall be quite well 
in the morning. You are quite sure you never 
met any one of my name in South Africa?” 

“ Quite sure indeed.” 

Dick put on his dressing-gown, and, led by the 
venerable butler, betook himself to the library. 
Having glanced through the new book, and 
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read the paper, he began to feel restless, and 
to long to follow his propensity for nocturnal 
exploration. Fewer occupations gave Dick greater 
pleasure than the exploration of an old ruin by 
moonlight, and if the castle, or fortress, or chapel, 
had a haunted tower, keep, or vault, he was happy 
indeed. 'To-night he could not resist the tempta- 
tion, as the clock struck twelve, of exploring his 
present abiding-place, so, blowing out the lamp and 
lighting a candle, he set forth. 

Dick started off, and wandered amongst the fine 
armour in the hall, now and then hearing strange 
noises, and eventually disturbing a cat. Queer old 
closets there were at almost every turn, a narrow 
staircase leading Dick knew not where, a couple 
of trap-doors, a sliding panel in a book-shelf in the 
library admirably concealed but quickly dis- 
covered by Dick’s practised eye ; two massive 
iron doors presently revealed themselves, and a little 
further on a revolving slab indicating the where- 
about of a subterranean passage. Then Dick 
stumbled upon the side of a massive iron chest, 
securely built into the wall, the depository, he 
doubted not, of aged plate, and of invaluable 
valuables in gold and silver. When he had seen 
this, he had seen pretty well all that was on view 
on the ground floor, saving the dining and other 
rooms, which he cared not to enter; and then he 
made for the grand staircase, decorated on its land- 
ings with ponderous vases, and with Indian and 
other curiosities. Arrived at the top, he went down 
three steps, and found himself in what evidently 
was the drawing-room; then, returning to the 
gallery, he passed down a narrow passage into 
the quaint old chapel, wherein for many years 
family prayers had been said daily, and then, re- 
tracing his steps, he found himself in the grand 
gallery, and under the eyes of a hundred pictures. 

Doughies almost innumerable gazed at him in- 
tently. Dick studied them all, and in not a few 
found a strong family likeness to his unhappy old 
host, and the idea struck him with grcater force 
than previously, that surely the old gentleman 
must be wrong in saying that Pollybridge, a place 
so full of ancestral treasures, was not an entailed 
possession. Having exhausted the portraits, he 
held the candle before several landscapes and sea- 
pieces, and then reached the extreme end, where 
he found two large paintings, one of which was 
covered up. The upper one represented a lady in 
the dress of the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and was doubtless a portrait of the old 
gentleman’s late wife. But what was under the 
dark blue hangings concealing the picture below? 

“Can this be a portrait of young Doughie, and 
has he been put in the corner in this way by reason 
of his evil doings? I should like to see the man. 
I wonder whether these hangings will come apart.” 

He tried first one side, then the other, but 





only to find that the blue cloth was tacked to 
the frame or the panels. 

‘“‘T must see what this man is like; ” and he gave 
a harder and a more determined pull. It was too 
much for the tacks ; they gave way, and one half 
of the hangings fell to the ground. He had 
nothing to do now but pull the remaining half 
aside; he pulled, and with a face expressive of the 
deepest astonishment, gave a sudden nervous start. 
He drew back some two or three paces, held up 
the candle on this side and that, and stood staring 
with all his eyes. 





IV.—THE CONSEQUENCES. 

“Ts that the man? Then, I know him: it is he, 
and—but stay—is it only like him? I cannot say. 
Oh, for daylight! I cannot tell with this wretched 
candle. Yes, it is he, the same man younger, 
the same man in good health, the same man 
dressed like a gentleman. He said we should 
meet, and I expect to see him in the flesh 
every moment. 

Dick looked round, and peered along the gallery, 
as if he were really expecting the original of that 
picture. He looked till he lost himself in thought; 
and then suddenly turning his eyes upon the picture, 
exclaimed, “ You are here: wehavemet! No,no! 
what is the matter with me? Let me get out of 
this darkness and gloom. I am getting nervous. 
Pish! what is there to be afraid of? Who would 
think that I should get a fit of the creeps? To 
bed—bed’s the place for me.” He walked back- 
wards for some yards, his eyes intently fixed 
on the picture, and then stood still for a moment 
ere he turned down the passage leading to his 
room. 

“Tt is the man, I am satisfied. Well, he is not 
beyond reclamation, bad as he may have been. 
Would that I could see him face to face ! ” 

It was some time before he fell asleep, as his mind 
was so wide awake, but he dropped off in an hour 
or so, and awoke in no way the worse for his mid- 
night ramble. 

On coming down-stairs he found Mr. Doughie 
in the breakfast-room, the old gentleman unusually 
nervous, and evidently disturbed about something. 

“Excuse me not breakfasting with you, Captain 
Wallace; Ihave hadas much as I want, and I have 
some little business to transact with my agent. 
My lawyer, Mr. Barnett, will be here at eleven 
o'clock, and if he should ask for you, will you 
kindly see him?” The old gentleman left the 


room, taking his departure so hurriedly that Dick 
Wallace was unable to say a word to him. 

Punctually at eleven o’clock, Barnett, the lawyer, 
arrived, and old Midgett came to the stables to ask 
Captain Wallace to see him in the library. Dick 
went at once, unable to guess, however, for what 
purpose he was wanted. 
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“Ts that the man? Then I know him.” 
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“You are perhaps aware of the object of my 
visit, Captain Wallace ? ” 

“On the contrary, I am as ignorant as this 
walking-stick.” 

“Mr. Doughie, ther, has not told you he has 
finally made up his mind to disinherit his only 
son ?” 

“ He has just named the subject once or twice.” 

“And has not added that he is about to alter 
his will in your favour ? ” 

“Oh dear no!” 

‘‘TIt is unusual to name this resolution in the 
testator’s lifetime, but——” 

“As useless to name it before as after, Mr. 
Barnett. I decline altogether to be Mr. Doughie’s 
heir. He has an heir, and no power shall compel 
me to take his place. Spare yourself the trouble 
of making a will in my favour. Far from taking 
Mr. Foster Doughie’s place, it is my intention to 
do all I can to obtain for him his rights. I really 
need not detain you longer.” 

“Very good, sir.” And the lawyer re-entered 
his dog-cart, and drove off, muttering, ‘“‘ Must be as 
mad as young Doughie to throw up £9,000a year!” 

At luncheon Dick’s host returned. “I wish to 
apologise for a liberty I took last night, Mr. 
Doughie.” 

“No apology necessary, indeed. My mind is 
now at ease, for you have seen my lawyer, I con- 
clude, and I shall die as happy as a man with my 
past troubles upon him can die. Do not fancy that 
I have done anything with undue haste. From 
almost the first moment of seeing you at Twirl- 
ston, I resolved to make you my heir. I saw as 
much of you as I could, and had two or three long 


conversations with the rector, and I also communi- | 


cated with your late colonel, who was, I ascertained, 
a cousin of my wife. Ifyou deserve half that has 


been said of you, Captain Wallace, Pollybridge everywhere as Mad Foster. 


will be —— in its future squire.” 
““My dear J 
gratitude to you, but believe me it is very sincere ; 





| 


. | “o 
r. Doughie, I cannot express my | a more respectable state of life. 


gave me his history one night, as we talked 
in his hut, and I believe he told me the truth. 
He has led, on his own confession, a disreput- 
able life. He has been deeply in debt; he has 
jilted the girl he was engaged to; he has been 
guilty of abominable abuse of his father; he has 
been in prison more than once; and, partly through 
grief, partly through association with wild and 
loose companions, has disgraced himself with 
drink. He opened his heart to me two or three 
times; and while I received all he said with caution, 
I could not but feel persuaded he was telling me 
the whole truth. He said little to excuse himself, 
but enough to make me believe that all his errors 
were not the result of a vile and vicious state of 
mind. You have a nephew, Mr. Doughie, have 
you not—a young Callaghan Doughie ?” 

“ T have.” 

“ And after your son, he would be your heir? ” 

“TI suppose so; but, contrary to general belief, 
the property is not entailed. The entail was cut off.” 

“Tt was this nephew who helped to make your 
son the bad character he was. Foster is not a 
strong-minded man; he is one, moreover, very 
easily influenced, and not having altogether the 
best disposition in the world, he took to bad 
ways more readily than to good ones. It was 
Callaghan Doughie who caused him to jilt Miss 
Henhull, telling abominabie lies about her. It was 
Callaghan who caused him to vilify yourself—his 
motive being plain enough. Soon after landing in 
the colony Foster was robbed of three-fifths of the 
money you had banked. Instead of setting to work 
to find the thief in a quiet, steady way, he grew 
violent, accused innocent persons, drowned his loss 
in drink, and one night, while in a state of intoxi- 
cation, committed a robbery himself. He got into 
troubles almost innumerable, and was known 
The long lane, how- 
ever, had a turning, and eventually it led him to 
He recovered a 
portion of the money he had lost, bought a ‘claim’ 


at the same time, I must tell you, with unequivocal | in conjunction with two men who had befriended 
plainness, that nothing possibly can induce me to} him, and when I left him fortune was favouring 


take your son’s place. Hear me for a moment. 


'him. A severe illness had weakened him, and 


As Midgett will have told you, it was I who re-| | | temporarily affected his brain, but he was working 
moved the hangings last night. I have a weakness | hard when I was on the fields, and banking money 
for midnight explorations, and, half an hour or so} weekly.”’ 


before going to bed, I rambled over a part of the 
house, and ended my tour in the picture-gallery. 
There I saw a picture covered up, and curiosity, 


combined with an odd presentiment, impelled me | tell me the wnereabout of his home. 
And what was | 


to remove half the blue covering. 

the result? Simply this: I recognised a friend!” 
“ You recognised a friend !—you know my son ?” 
“Edo: 

fields as Mad Foster was your son. 

constantly for six weeks. 

is called a 
c 


‘claim,’ and was making money. 


| 
| 


“Did he talk of returning home?” 

“Yes, he said he should return in a few years; 
but though I asked him many times, he would not 
Indeed, he 
never told me his name, or I should have made an 
effort to find you out. That he has been a bad 
son is undeniable, but he has not been wholly 


The man whom I knew on the diamond. | | bad of himself, and while it is impossible not to 
I saw him} blame him, I believe it is only right to make 
He was working on what | much allowance for him. It is not for me, how- 
He | ever, to preach to you.” 
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The old gentleman was silent for some minutes. 
“How strange the accident that brought you 
into my son’s company in South Africa, and how 
equally strange the one that brought me into your 
company at ‘T'wirlston! These meetings may be 
called accidents, but I think I have a better word | 
for them. Do you know, Captain Wallace, I | 
always believed I had treated my son fairly. Do | 
you consider that he has had a fair trial up to 
this time ? ” 

“IT donot. I think, if you will permit me to say 
so, that he has been found guilty on evidence care- 
fully, but imperfectly sifted; that the little I have 
been able to tell you has changed the complexion 
ofhis acts and sayings; that, though he has sinned, 
he has been sinned against; and that just sufficient 
extenuation has come out to justify you fully in 
giving him one more trial.” 

“ You speak fairly and well,” said the old gentle- 
man, after a pause. “It never was my intention 
to leave my son penniless; but to leave him in 
charge of valued old tenants, all of whom are his 
superiors in everything but pedigree, and in charge 
of all that is meant by a large property, is quite 
another matter. An eldest son, the heir to an en- 
tailed property, who is three parts noodle and the 
fourth part knave, is one of the most horrible spec- 
tacles on earth, and I always shudder when I meet 
one. My property is not entailed. The law has 
not marked out for my tenants at my death an 
inevitable landlord, and I do hold it to be a 
solemn duty to nominate the best landlord I can 
find—a man, that is to say, who will best dis- 
charge the duties of a very responsible position. 
Now, Captain Wallace, can a man of my views 





| conscientiously nominate Foster Doughie as his 


successor? ” 

“T think he can. I believe your son will return 
a wiser and a better man, and that good old te- 
nants will infinitely prefer him to the most exem- 
plary stranger inthe kingdom. While some men 
may be said to save properties, some may be said 
to be saved by them, and I believe that Polly- 
bridge will be the making of your son, more par- 
ticularly if he should ever know how nearly he has 
lost it. Give the man one more trial, Mr. Doughie 
Judgment formed on evidence imperfectly sifted 
cannot be wholly just. For that reason, if for no 
other, I think you should give your son a chance.” 

“T will weigh what you say, my friend; were I 
to obey the suggestions of paternal affection—never 
extinguished, no matter how severely tried—I 
should telegraph for him at once; but I desire to 
do not only what is best for him, but also for those 
with whom, if he becomes my successor, he wil} 
have to deal.” 

The old gentleman deliberated anxiously and 
seriously, and in about a week after his return to 
the Twirlston cottage, gladdened Dick’s heart by 
telegraphing for his son. 

Foster was not unprepared for the message, for 
Dick Wallace had telegraphed to him, and begged 
him to reply filially and becomingly should his 
father communicate with him. 

And all was well, for all ended well. Foster re- 
turned to England, and the old gentleman, giving 
the one more chance which the love of justice and 
the spirit of forbearance seemed to suggest, found 
his son that was lost—and not his son only, but 
also his heir. 








FROM LAST 


S I do not tell this story either to adver- | 

tise myself or my trade, I need simply 
i” premise that I have an old establish- 
ment in the boot and shoe line in the 
neighbourhood of Shudehill, Man- 
chester, and that business connected | 
therewith carried me, at the close of | 
the year 185—, to the quaint old Cheshire town, | 
Sandbach, well known throughout the trade for 
the production of heavy articles in the way of 
hob-nailed, clod-hopping foot-geay, and their anti- 
theses, dainty and bright-coloured slipperkins for 
the tiniest infantile toes. 

I never throw away either time or money with- 
out some show of reason, so I took the parlia- | 
mentary train from London Road Station, as 
being at once early and cheap. 





| midwinter. 


TO MAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE.” 


There had been a heavy fall of snow two days 
before, but a sharp frost had set in, and the wind 
was keen and biting. The steam of our breaths 
condensed on the cold windows of the carriage, 
and ran down the glass in fanciful and intricate 
runnels. 

All the passengers who had the wherewithal were 
wrapped and mufiled to the chin; and we had not 
long crossed the Stockport Viaduct before there 
was an unmistakable odour of brandy in the com- 
partment. 

It was cold, and no mistake, and I shivered 
under all my wraps; but there was a hardy sailor 
opposite to me, with collar loose and bosom all 
exposed, as if it had been midsummer instead of 
He had a P, jacket on, but it was all 
open and unbuttoned. The sight of his bare 
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breast almost set my tecth chattering, and I told 
him so. 

“Lord bless you, sir,” said he, “I’m used to it; 
an’ as for cold, why, a chap as has been knocking 
about the seas for years in a Greenland whaler 
isn’t afraid of an icicle. Cold! Why, you don’t 
know what cold is in these latitudes! If you felt 
the ribs of your ship crushing between icebergs, 
and had to slide down frozen lines that cut like 
knives, and could not touch an iron bolt or marlin- 
spike but you left your skin upon it, then you 
might call it cold; but here, Lord love you!’ 
and he shook his head, as if commiserating at 
cnce my ignorance and effeminacy. 

“T never kept company with polar bears,” was 
my retort, ‘and don’t need to carry a thermometer 
to the arctic circle so long as I see a little creature 
like that shivering im these latitudes,” and I nodded 
towards the opposite corner, where sat a patient- 


looking little girl, some ten or eleven years old, | 


whose clothes bore no proportion to the weather. 

He leaned forward; she being small, and on the 
same side with himself, he had not seen her before. 
It was quite evident she was travelling by herself. 
It was not the work of a minute for him to strip 
off his P. jacket. 

“Here, my lass; Jack Frost won’t bite thee 
through that! I say, ma’am, just help the little 
wench to wrap it round her.” This to a stiff 
matron, who looked unutterable daggers at him 
for the crushing sustained in his kindly attempt 
to reach the “little wench” beyond her, but she 
never removed her insensate fingers from her 
sable muff. 

More womanly hands, however, from the opposite 
seat, tucked the woolly garment round the mite of 
a traveller, and made me somewhat ashamed of 
my own lukewarmness in remedying the evil I 
had been so ready to perceive. 

The young lady—she was not more than three- 
and-twenty—produced a bun from a reticule, and, 
after some hesitation, “the little wench” put forth 
a gloveless purpled hand, and took it. 

The pleasant-faced sailor leaned forward. “I 
say, little lass, where do you hail from? I seem 
to have known a face some time uncommon like 
yours; what d’ they call thee?” 

“Fanny Watson, sir,” murmured she, in a voice 
half choked with bun. 

“H’m,” muttered he, with his chin in his hand, 


in self-communing, “don’t remember any one of | 


that name. And what brings you travelling all 
alone, Fanny ?” he asked, after a pause. 

The bun went down from the lips, and the little 
eyes filled with tears. “I’m going to see my 
mother, sir, and granny couldn’t come with me.” 

She was not shy, neither was she communi- 
cative; yet one query or another from all three of 
us elicited that she lived in Tib Street, Manchester, 


| with her father’s mother; that her granny had 
had a letter, more than a week before, to say that 
her own mother, whom she had not seen for a 
year, was very ill, and wanted to see her, and 
that she had not been able to go before because 
“ granny couldn’t spare the money.” 

“‘ And where does your mother live, my dear?” 
put in the young lady, kindly. 

“In Sandbach, ma’am—in Union Street.” 

“Sandbach, eh!” exclaimed the sailor and my- 
| Self in a breath; but, he added, “your granny 
|might ha’ sent you by Foden the carrier, he 
wouldn’t ha’ charged much for a morsel like you.” 

Here i struck in. “Foden the carrier has been 
| dead some years, my man; I believe he was killed 
| on the road.” 
| This changed the channel of the conversation ; 
and it turned out that the warm-hearted sailor, 
whose name was Ben Brearton, was a native of 
Sandbach, returning thither after an absence of 
twelve years. 

By this time we had reached Crewe, not then 
the imposing station it is now. 

Myself and carpet-bag having got out of the 
way, Ben Brearton lifted out the bundled-up little 
Fanny, jacket and all, and placed her on the 
platform. 

We had the ’bus all to ourselves, and a pleasant 
quartet we made; the sailor and the little girl 
lapsing occasionally into fits of reverie. 

At Wheelock Bridge a lady and servant were in 
waiting for Miss Birch. I had helped her to 
alight, and she had shaken hands with me at 
parting, and had, moreover, admitted that she 
had come to spend Christmas at the house of a 
friend who was manager of the salt-works, though 
her own home was in Manchester. 

As the ’bus went on, the sailor gave vent to 
frequent ejaculations. “Ah, there’s the old well, 
and plenty of hips, no doubt, on the ragged hedge 
above it, where the dog-roses used to blow!”— 
|and as we passed a deserted red-brick mansion, 
| elevated above the road-side—‘and there’s the 
| haunted house, empty to this day!” and so on, 
as one thing after another awoke recollections 
either from a change or no change. 

As we neared Sandbach (it is but a mile from 
Wheelock), clear and distinct through the frosty 
air came the sound of church bells. 

It was but a preliminary note, but the bluff, 
| clear-eyed, open-breasted sailor started as if he 
| had been shot. 

“The old church bells! Ah, the last time 
I heard them!” he exclaimed, as if to himself; and 
an expression of mute agony swept over his open 
countenance, and stood out in every muscle of his 
sinewy hands as he clasped them tightly together 
on his knees, and the same deep anguish bowed 
his head and set his strong white teeth together. 
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“Ah! when I heard them last!” he repeated, | heard them last,” said the sailor, stroking her 
under his breath. | hand caressingly. ‘Cheer up, little one; there 

I did not like to intrude on his privacy, but the are more people thirty-seven than your mother 
little girl looked up at him wistfully, and laid her | and me. Don’t let the bell frighten you because 


small hand gently on his, as I counted the strokes | it tolls. Those Sandbach bells rang worse than a 
of the bell one by one. | death knell to me in their merriest peals twelve 
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‘‘Busy bathing the sprained ankle.’’—p. 38. 


“It’s the death-bell,” said she, in a sort of years ago, just in the harvest time. And now, as 


apprehensive whisper. “Do you think ——?” | I come back to the old place once more, I am 

She could not finish the sentence. welcomed by the toll of a death-bell indeed! 
I had incautiously counted aloud—“Thirty- |, Who’s gone now?” 

seven, and a woman!” | We had reached the “ Wheatsheaf,” where I 
“Tkirty-seven!” Oh, my mother’s thirty- | proposed to put up. 

seven! Do you think ——?” and her white face | “Oh, I should have got out at the Top-o’-th’ 

grew whiter. | town!” cried Fanny. ‘“ We have passed Union 
“And I’m thirty-seven, my little lass, and I | Street, and I’ve got this big bundle!” 

wouldn’t mind if them bells were tolling for me | Ben Brearton smiled at her estimate of size, 


this minute. They rang a wedding-peal when I | took the bundle, tied in a blue check handkerchief 
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in one hand, threw his P. jacket to an ostler, 
and said, “I'll see you home, little one, but you'd 
best stay here and have some warm breakfast 
first.” 

No, no! there was no staying for the little one 
with that church-bell tolling in her ears. The 
hammer struck as hard on her heart as on the bell. 

As they went up the town I noticed how thin 
and patched were the boots on the young feet 
hurrying so anxiously over the frozen snow, and a 
sort of wish rose to my mind that 1 had measured 
her for a new pair for a Christmas-box. 

Ihad ordered breakfast—the hurried mouthful 
taken in the early morning counted for nothing— 
and sat warming my own benumbed toes at a 
blazing fire, in a room adorned with black-framed 
portraits of racing celebrities, and a case or two 
of stuffed perch and bream, waiting for the 
comestibles, when back came Ben Brearton, and 
staggered, rather than waiked, to the nearest seat. 
It happened to be a huge chintz-covered sofa, 
and on one of its arms down went his arm and 
head, and never lifted, though the pretty waitress 
came in and out many times, and even intimated, 
“ Breakfast’s ready, sir.” 

“You seem to have had a shock, my friend,” 
said I, at length, the bell tolling solemnly all the 
time. 

“Well, Mr. Hopwood, if ycu care to listen, I'll 
tell you why the sound of them bells, that used to 
ring me to church so cheerily every Sunday, seem 
to drive the very blood from my heart now.” 

I made a motion of assent, and he went on. 

“My father was a master shoemaker, and kept 
five or six pair of hands at the lapstone. We lived 
at the pretty low cottage at the far side of the 
common, with the fruit-garden stretching a goodish 
bit down the lane, right opposite to Squire Wil- 
son’s. He bound me ’prentice to his foreman, and 
IT handled awl and ’taching-end till I was twenty- 
one. 
“But long years before that I had given my 
heart away to Ruth Farringdon, the sweetest and 
prettiest lass in a’ Sandbach. 

“ Her father was a well-to-do provision dealer 
in the market-place, wore a broad-brimmed hat, 
and a drab coat an’ gaiters, and was as dusty with 
flour as Hopper the miiler. 

“Many a time I tremble now when I think 
of the dangers into which I led my little playmate. 
You see, she was four years younger than me, and 
was quite a little one when she first sat on a form 
in Miss Lawton’s school-room, where, at a side 
table, the clerk himself taught me and one or 
two other lads to read, and write, and cypher. 

“One door of the school-room opened on the 
churchyard, the other on the waste ground, on the 
opposite of which was the back gate of Farringdon, 
the baker. 





“Being reckoned a steady lad, I was trusted to 
take the little lass home now and again; but there 
were baulks of timber, and planks, and kid-stacks* 
on the ground, and many a game of tick, or hide- 
and-seek, we have had amongst them, before we 
reached the bakehouse. 

“ One day, I remember as if it were last weck, 
we were breaking-up for the Midsummer holidays, 
and each of the children took a shilling to Miss 
Lawton to help to make up a feast. It was a 
gala-day, and the clerk had thrown open the gate 
into the churchyard, and girls and boys together 
ran wild amongst the old gravestones. Then 
he opened the belfry door, and, for a treat, let 
the bigger children up to the top of the tower, to 
look through a telescope of his. 

“Sure enough little Ruth Farringdon crept up 
behind me, and—I grow sick now when I think of 
it!—leaned over one of the embrasures of the 
parapet, and, growing giddy, lost her balance. 
Tom Arden and I caught hold of her skirts just in 
time to save her as she was going over; and I 
never shall forget the fright I had that day! 

“From that time out Tom and I did little but 
quarrel and fight over Ruth Farringdon, and as he 
was both older and bigger, he often got the best of 
it. Then, his father was a builder, and had a large 
house (the old brick one at the end of the market- 
place, just above Swan Bank), and he was given 
to crow over me on that account too. 

“But little Ruth stuck by me, in spite of his 
father’s big house, and his boast that he had saved 
her life; and I know she thought more of the two 
or three cherries or strawberries I bought on 
Thursdays with my market-penny, and put in her 
lap as she sat on the steps of the old market cross, 
than all the papers of gingerbread he bought her 
at Mrs. Norbury’s. 

* About the time I was set to work, old Far- 
ringdon removed Ruth from Miss Lawton’s school 
to a better one, kept by two old maids named Moss, 
in a big house, right facing Arden’s; and whenever 
Tom could shirk his work, down would go plane 
or saw, and he be waiting by Moss’s broad steps, 
to carry her book-bag and slate for her; you see, 
she was getting a biggish girl then. 

“But that didn’t last long. Old Farringdon 
bound Ruth ’prentice to Mrs. Norbury, to learn 
dressmaking. You see, she was a dressmaker as 
well as a confectioner, and worked for all the 
gentry round Sandbach, having a lot of lasses in 
her work-room. And there it was Ruth came 
across Letty Ormerod, another ’prentice, the 
daughter of Lord Crewe’s farm bailiff. 

“She was a fine handsome lass was Letty, with 
hair and eyes as black as an Esquimaux’s; and 
somehow Ruth and her became friends in no time, 





* Stacks of firewood. 
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and there was no chance of seeing the one without 
the other; but she was always very well-disposed 
towards me, was Letty; and when they went for a 
walk together on holiday afternoons, managed 
to drop a hint whether they were going up the 
hill past Twemlow’s, or down the Lover’s Walk 
to Jacob’s Well, or along Braddah* Lane, or o’er 
the common, and so we were sure to meet, and 
many a happy afternoon we three have spent 
in the fields or lanes together, and many’s 
the bunch of dog-roses, or nuts, or blackberries, 
I’ve pulled down for them. But though I always 
gave the best of flowers or fruit to dear shy little 
Ruth, I think I talked and laughed freest with 
Letty. 

* One of these afternoons we had gone over the 
bridge, and along the brook, and through the little 
gate by Percival’s mill, where the meadow rises 
like a steep bank, and we sat down in the sun- 
shine on the soft green, Ruth and Letty on each 
side of me, to look at the shining water, and listen 
to the song of a green linnet.. I plaited a basket 
for Ruth with the rushes we had gathered by the 
brook side, my heart full to overflowing with the 
silent joy of her presence, when a step and a voice 
caused me to look up. Tom Arden stood between 
me and the sunshine.” 

“*Oh, this is the way you spend your holi- 
days, is it? Suppose I join you; you know, 
the more the merrier;’ and I thought he cast a 
glance at Letty Ormerod. 

“T saw the colour mount to Ruth’s forehead, 
and I know my own face crimsoned, as he threw 
his long body down beside her on the grass, and 
began to peel and strip the rushes I wanted to use, 
and then, laughingly, held her hands in his, to 
prevent her taking the basket I had made. 

“Tt was play; but the play had a meaning in it, 
as I found to my sorrow. 

“When we rose to go, he pulled Ruth’s arm 
within his own, and, without rudeness to Letty, I 
could make no remonstrance; indeed, I seemed 
tongue-tied after he joined us. 

“ From that day forth, which ever way we went, 
he was sure to meet us; and all the while, though 
my love grew strong and fierce as a flame within 
me, I never had a chance to give it utterance in 
word; yet I felt that Ruth loved me, and I knew 
I worshipped the very ground she trod upon. 

“ Aye, Mr. Hopwood, I have gathered the grass 
she had trod upon, and it has gone with me half 
over the world. 

“ But I am keeping you from your business, sir; 
I must cut my yarn shorter. 

“T was not much more nor twenty when my 
mother died, and then troubles came thick and 
fast, for father never did a bit of good afterwards. 





* Bradwell, 





“Mother had been buried about six months, 
when one Thursday afternoon, as I was reaching a 
last from the rack, I happened to glance through 
the transom window, and who should I see but 
my darling Ruth at Squire Wilson’s gate, carrying 
a dress home for Mrs. Wilson—at least she had a 
large soft parcel with her. 

“You may be sure I did not sit down with the 
last on my lap; down it went, and hammer and 
stirrup with it, and I bolted out of the workshop, 
and through the house-place, in a hurry to reach 
our little wooden garden-gate. 

“The bright scarlet cloak and modest black 
beaver bonnet had disappeared when I got there; 
but I waited, and in about half an hour Ruth 
stepped out and cast a sidelong glance at our 
cottage, and, of course, saw me looking for her. 

“The roads were muddy, and she wore pattens, 
and just as she caught my eye, she either trod in 
a deep rut or on astone, but her patten twisted, 
and she slipped. 

“TI caught her as she was falling, and caught 
her grateful look too. 

“Her ankle was wrenched, so I took her in my 
arms, for the first time since she was a little one, 
and carried her, with a beating heart, to mother’s 
low rocking-chair by our warm fireside, and called 
old Betty to bathe her ankle, whilst I mended the 
broken strap of the patten which had done all the 
mischief. 

“T dare say I left my dirty finger-marks on her 
dainty cloak as I unfastened the clasp at the 
throat, and gave it to Betty to dry for brushing, 
and I fumbled clumsily enough at the bonnet- 
strings in untying them, but she said never a word, 
and, when the bonnet was off, her head sank on 
my shoulder in a sort of faint. 

“‘ My father was out, and the men came crowding 
round, but I sent them back to their benches, and 
made old Betty close the workshop door; and by- 
and-by Ruth came round, but still I kept pos- 
session of her and her lissom waist, and when her 
dear eyes looked up into mine, I saw they drooped 
again, and the head I drew back to my shoulder 
made no effort to withdraw. 

“Old Betty was too busy bathing the sprained 
ankle to see anything of this, or of the kiss I 
ventured to drop on the tempting forehead, bring- 
ing the warm blood to answer with a flush. 

“Soon old Betty proposed a cup of tea, and 
hobbled into the back-kitchen to mix batter for 
wheat-cakes, and then all the love kept back so 
long came rushing from my lips with the strength 
of a spring-tide. 

“Tt was a glorious opportunity, and I made the 
most of it. 

“Dear Ruth (she was not seventeen) panted and 
trembled, but she whispered, ‘Oh, Ben!’ and hid 
her face in my breast (though I had only my 
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working clothes or), and those two words told me 
all I had been longing to know. But the loving 
answer her warm lips made to mine was better 
than a whole dictionary of words. Many a time 
since then have I lain awake in my berth an’ heard 
that happy soft ‘Oh, Ben!’ above the wash of the 


waves, and felt those kisses again on my lips, till | 


the very pain in my heart has stung me. 
“Well, I mended her patten-strap; and after 
dark me and Bill Wright carried her home in 


mother’s chair, for she could not walk, and old | 


Farringdon thanked us both. 

“Of course I called to see how Ruth’s ankle got 
on, glad to have got a footing in the house; and at 
first old Farringdon was very cordial. But soon, 
and asI thought all of a sudden, he turned crusty 
as one of his own loaves. And not a sight could 
I get of Ruth. 
many a message she carried from one to the other, 


and she never seemed tired of hearing me talk of | 


Ruth. She was like a sister to me, was Letty. 
It was she who planned for Ruth and me to meet 
by Farringdon’s kid-stack, on the waste ground, 
as she went home from work at night, and offered 
to keep watch for us when she could. 


“ But old Farringdon caught us the very second | 
time we met; and he hauled Ruth away, calling | 
me all the sneaks and rascals he could lay his | 


tongue to. 
“Tt was no manner of use my going to him the 


next day, and asking his leave to come courting to | 
He would not hear a word; said I | 
was but a’prentice-lad, and not able to keep a wife | 


Ruth openly. 


if I had one; and though I was nigh out of my 
time he was not going to let his Ruth have her 
heart broken by a fellow with so many strings to 
his bow. 

** Not a word of explanation would he give me; 
but he took Ruth from Mrs. Norbury’s, and kept a 
strict watch over her after that; and if it had not 
been for Letty I think I should have gone out of 
my mind. 

“Well, the upshot was that, when my time was 
up, I set off to London, to try and better myself, 
old Farringdon having come round to say that if I 
came back at the end of three years, with a good 
character and a bit of money saved, he would help 
me with some more to start me in business for 


myself, and I should have Ruth, if she were in | 


the same mind. 


“ He would not let me see my darling, to say | 
good-bye, but I caught sight of her at her bed- | 


room window, sobbing as if her very heart would 


break, and she kissed her little hand to me over | 


and over again. 

“Ti was Christmas time, as it might be now, 
sir, and I left with Letty a pair of Adelaide boots 
which I had made myself for Ruth, as a Christmas- 
box. I had taken the measure of her shoe that 


But Letty was very kind, and | 


| happy afternoon when it was off in my father’s 
| house-place. Letty promised to give Ruth the 
boots (I had put a letter in one), and all my 
promises of love and constancy. I kissed the 
friendly lass, whose black eyes were brimming 
| with tears, thanked her for her kind heart, and 


was gone. 


in London, and by working early and late, and 
living carefully, saved money; and every shilling 
I put by I felt brought me nearer to Ruth. 

“ Postage was dear in those days, but every now 
and then I sent a letter to Letty Ormerod, holding 
another for Ruth, and now and then I got one 
back from Letty, but never a one from Ruth her- 
self. Letty said she was not allowed to write. 
| Letty was not much of a scholar, and her letters, 
| somehow, were not very satisfactory, and at times 
| I fancied she said more of herself than my Ruth; 
| but that might have been a love-sick fancy. 
| “But I grew anxious; and before the three 
| years were up went back to Sandbach with money 
in my pocket, and hope and love in my heart. 
| “ As the coach stopped at the ‘George’ the old 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| “Twas a good workman, and got a good place 
| 
| 
| 


church bells began to clash a wedding-peal, and I 
thought to myself, ‘ Ah, they ’ll ring for Ruth and 
me next!” 

“T got down from the top of the coach just as 
the wedding party came up; and—oh that I 
live to tell it!—came face to face with the bride 
and bridegroom—Ruth, and Tom Arden! 

“T heard a woman’s scream, and nothing more. 
When I came to myself they said I had had a fit 
of some kind. 

“The coach was just ready for starting, and I 
re-mounted to the seat I had just quitted so 
joyously, a moody, miserable, heart-broken wretch, 
silent as grim death. And the wedding bells were 
pealing all the time, and rang merrily as I turned 
my back on hope and home for ever. It was as a 
death bell to me! 

“That is more than twelve years ago, sir,” con- 
cluded he; “and I come back now just to see the old 
place once again before I die, and go off to sea 
again first thing inthenew year. There is nothing 
to keep me ashore now. 

“You heard, sir, how the death bell welcomed 
Ben Brearton back this time. The only friend I 
looked to find is carried off! 

“JT did think to go back to Liverpool to-night, 
but I must stay now and see Letty put decently in 
the ground, and do something to make that poor 
little lass of her’s comfortable. I’ve more money 
than I know what to do with; and I hear that 
Letty’s husband deserted her seven years since.” 


I wrung the sailor’s tarry hand earnestly, for 
d 





his story had affected me deeply; and then left 


the inn in a hurry, to transact the business his 


} narrative had delayed. 
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I bent my steps first towards the dip of the road | made way for her to pass. Her eyes roved from 
from the High Street, where Morris, a manufac- | side to side, as if looking wildly for some one. 
turer of children’s shoes, had his premises, close | One glance was enough: she flew rather than ran 
by the Brook. towards the cross, and, throwing her arms round 

I was there some time—an hour or more. Re- | the startled sailor, cried, “ Ben, Ben—dear Ben! 
turning, I struck across the market-place, on my | forgive me! we were both deceived !’ 











“Standing with his arms folded.” 


way to a heavy-shoemaker’s on the Common.| Letty Watson’s death-bed had witnessed a con- 
Standing with his arms folded, I saw Ben_| fession. She had played a double part throughout, 
Brearton, leaning against one of the obelisks of ; hoping by the interest she showed in him to win 
the ancient cross, and gazing fixedly on the house | Ben Brearton over to herself in time. It was she 
which I recognised as having been Farringdon’s. | who gave Tom Arden the hint where to find the 

He did not see me, and I passed on, but barely | three on their Sunday rambles; she who had 
had I reached the large house he had named as | brought old Farringdon down upon the lovers 
Arden’s, when I saw a respectable woman, without | during the meeting she had herself planned; she 
shawl or bonnet, rushing, as if she were mad, up | who had poisoned the old man’s mind against the 
Swan Bank, with curls and cap-strings flying | young shoemaker, telling him that Ben was play- 
loose, regardless of frost or gazing gossips. I! ing a double game with Ruth and herself. She 
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had shown Ben’s letters addressed to herself—at | 
first warily—and kept back those to Ruth, until 
the poor girl, convinced of her distant lover’s 

perfidy, yielded to Tom Arden’s pertinacity, and 

her old father’s entreaties. 

Ben’s unexpected appearance on her wedding- 
morn, and the fit he had in the street, opened her 
eyes somewhat; but not until the week before she 
died had Letty revealed her own baseness, and Ben 
Brearton’s devotion. And then she produced the 
Adelaide boots—much too small for herself— 
which she had kept back likewise. In the toe of 
one Ruth found Ben’s letter, yellow with age, 
which must have escaped the other’s notice. 

Ruth Arden had been a widow ten years, her 
husband and his father having both been killed by 
the fall of a scaffolding. After their death she 
had gone back to her father’s house, and when he 
too died, she had taken the empty cottage into 
which she had been carried with a sprained 
ankle, and where Ben had first told his love. 

It was there I heard these particulars. I had 
seen Ben’s white-faced, staggering amazement, 
and the straining clasp which followed Ruth’s | 
passionate appeal in the open market-place, and | 
not liking to intrude, had walked on. My busi- | 
ness lay close by the cottage. They, flushed | 
with excitement and happiness, overtook me. 
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Mrs. Arden, a pretty woman, about thirty-two, 
seemed half-ashamed of the public display she had 
made. 

“T could not help it, sir,” said she; “a neighbour 
told me that Ben had come back, and was going 
away at once, and I was too ’feared of losing him 
again to think of other folk.” 

Ben Brearton was very bitter against the 
treacherous woman who had marred the best years 
of Ruth’s life and his own. But I think he cast 
his wrath and bitterness into Letty Watson’s 
grave, and buried them with her. 

At all events, when the old Sandbach church 
bells rang their wedding peal for Ben Brearton 
and Ruth, in Christmas week, little Fanny Watson 
was established at the cottage, and well cared for. 

“The little lass has no right to suffer for the 


| sins of her mother; and if we cannot forgive at 


Christmas time, and when we are happy ourselves 
try to make others happy, we have no right to call 
ourselves Christians,” said Ben, as he seated the 
child beside him at the table to partake of the 
wedding feast. 

And I echoed the sentiment, being a guest; and 
so did the young lady on my right hand, Miss 
Birch, whose acquaintance I had considerably 
improved at Wheelock, and who has now been 


' Mrs. Hopwood more vears than I care to count. 
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HE really doesn’t look respectable, with | 

that old worn cloak, and that faded | 
bonnet! Why, our housemaid dresses 
better; and as to the Smiths’ nurse, 
opposite, she looks a grand lady com- 
pared to her. I positively am ashamed 
to see the children going out with her!” 

“Why send them out with her then?” was the 
careless rejoinder. 

“How can you ask such foolish questions, 
James! Isn’t that the very purpose for which 
she was engaged—to teach them music and French, 
and all those things, and take them out? No one 
is thought anything of who hasn’t a governess 
to walk out with their children; but Miss Easton 
looks no better than any little nursemaid picked 
up out of the streets.” 

“T’m sure I can’t see what is the matter with 
her looks, except that she wants a little more colour 
in her cheeks,” returned Mr. Snewin, glancing, as 
he spoke, at his wife’s broad florid face, which 
presented such a contrast to the thin delicately- 
featured one of the hapless young governess they 
were discussing. “She isn’t at all a bad-looking 
girl, in my opinion,” he added, trying, in his good- | 
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nature, to say something in her favour, for her 
pale, fragile appearance, had rather enlisted his 
sympathies in her behalf. But his remark was 
not a fortunate one, and its effect was just the 
opposite to that which he had intended, for Mrs. 
Snewin’s face, which was reflected in the dressing- 
glass in front of which she was standing engaged 
in arranging her scanty tresses, became even more 
set and determined. 

“Tt’s no use your saying anything more, James; 
my mind is made up, and I shall tell Miss Easton 
that we shan’t need her services after this day 
month. I consider she hasn’t behaved properly 
in going about dressed so shabbily, as if she got 
no salary at all, when I actually pay her at the 
rate of £15 a year, just for three hours a day!” 
And here Mrs. Snewin paused for a moment, as 
if the thought of her own munificence had almost 
taken away her breath. 

“Well, you must do as you like, my dear,” said 
meek Mr. Snewin, who was far too great a coward 
to venture to oppose his wife in anything; “ only 
I can’t see what her dress matters, so long as she 
is kind to the children.” 

This was a bold remark of his, and he seemed 
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to think so himself the moment he had uttered it, 
for he nervously seized his garments, and began 
to put them on hastily, keeping his eye upon the 
door meantime, as if contemplating a speedy flight 
so soon as the storm which he foresaw was coming 
should burst. 

“Just what I might have expected you to say, 
Mr. Snewin! You never can see things. You’ve 
no more notion of keeping up appearances than 
a crossing-sweeper might have, only, fortunately 
for the poor children’s sake, I know what is con- 
sidered gentecl and what is not; and I’m not 
going to have people looking down on us and 
saying, ‘What a drab that governess of the 
Snewins is! I wonder they keep her; only I sup- 
pose they can’t afford to give a proper salary, and 
so have to put up with what they can get.’ That 
is what Jane overheard the Smiths saying the 
other day, and I don’t intend they shall make such 
remarks any longer. I'll let them see that my 
children are as good as theirs, any day, even though 
their father is so low-minded as to persist in keep- 
ing a horrid tobacco-shop in the City!” 

“Well, my dear, if you’ll tell me how we are to 
live without the tobacco-shop I'll close it at once; 
only, as you spend every shilling I make, I don’t 
see thas we are any nearer giving up the business 
than we ever were.” 

“Mr. Snewin! you know I have told you, over 
and over again, that I cannot bear to hear that 
vulgar word ‘business,’ which you drag in almost 
every time you speak. I declare 3 

But Mrs. Snewin’s declarations were cut short 
for the present by her finding, on glancing round 
with a withering look, that her husband had slipped 
out of the room, quietly sneaking away, like the 
coward that he was, to avoid further discussion. 

Some hours later found Miss Easton in the 
presence of the majestic Mrs. Snewin, who was 
sitting in state in the showily-furnished over- 
crowded room which she called her drawing-room. 

A tall, slight, refined-looking lady-like girl was 
Miss Easton, with a graceful figure, regular 
features, and hair of the softest, sunniest brown, 
which was twisted round her well-formed head in 
the most careless and yet most artistic style. Her 
pale cheek became, if possible, some shades paler 
on hearing the object for which she had been sum- 
moned to speak to Mrs. Snewin, and her eyes 
glanced imploringly at her employer’s face. But 
the latter would not look towards her, as in hard 
decided tones she told her that her engagement 
must terminate in a month’s time. 

An expression almost of despair settled down 
upon the young face of Agnes Easton as she closed 
the hall-door behind her and passed out into the 
dreary damp and cold of a raw wet November 
afterncon. Such a sad, sad face it was, as, drawing 
the thin much-despised cloak around her, and 








striving to keep up the rusty cotton umbrella, 
which the wind more than once blew inside out, 
she plodded her weary way along through the wet 
muddy London streets. 

She had a good distance to go, and it took her 
longer than usual this afternoon, for her heart was 
heavy and her step slow, as if she were jaded both 
inmindandbody. Atlength however she reached 
a narrow dingy house in a dull narrow back 
street, and, opening the door with a latch-key, 
proceeded up the stairs. 

She mounted to the very top, stopping ence or 
twice to take breath, until at length she reached 
the attics. Then, after first pausing to take off 
her wet cloak, which she hung over the wooden 
rail at the top of the stairs, she softly opened the 
door of a back room, and passed in. 

The daylight seemed fast departing, but a few 
rays were still struggling in through the small 
window in the sloping roof, though the corners 
were already in shadow. A poor barely-furnished 
dingy little chamber it was, and it seemed par- 
ticularly dismal this afternoon, for the fire had 
gone out in the grate, whilst the rain beat upon 
the window panes with a dreary sound. It was 
so cold, too, that Agnes shivered as she glanced 
around, and then crossed over to a little couch, on 
which was reclining a sleeping figure. 

Her entrance had been so noiseless that it had 
not disturbed the sleeper—a young man of about 
five-and-twerty years of age, with fair hair and 
good features, which now, however, were sharpened 
with disease. He was evidently in the last stage 
of consumption; indeed, so white and death-like 
did he look in the dim light, as he lay there still 
and motionless, that Agnes for the moment bent 
over him with her face contracted as by some 
sudden sharp thrill of pain or fear. But after 
listening to his breathing for a minute, she seemed 
somewhat reassured, though she stood for some 
time gazing at him mournfully and tenderly; and 
as she looked her small hands involuntarily clasped 
one another in that tight pressure that speaks of 
some inward struggle or agony—of that aching of 
the heart which is full almost to bursting, and 
would find it such a relief to sob out its pain, but 
feels it must repress every token of suffering, and 
is resolved to battle on to the last, and bear its 
burden bravely. 

The firmly-closed little mouth told that such was 
Agnes’s determination; her anxieties and disap- 
pointments, her struggles and strivings must, as 
far as possible, be locked in her own breast. And 
when the sleeper opened his eyes, and looked up 
into her face, she met the look with one of her own 
bright smiles, which used to come so often and so 
freely in former days, but which now were never 
seen save when, by a strong effort of will, she 
called them up in her endeavour to cheer her 
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invalid brother, by making believe she herself felt 
cheerful. 

For his days she knew were numbered; the 
shadow of approaching death had fallen upon him, 
and she would not bring one additional cloud 
across his path if she could help it. Could she 
have had her way, that path which led down to 
the valley should have been all strewn with flowers 
and flooded with sunshine; but now, im spite of all 
her efforts, and toiling and striving, it was at best 
but a dreary close to the young life which had 
once been so joyous and full of promise. 

For in their early days Frank and Agnes Easton 
had had a bright happy home, with an indulgent 
father, who was rector of a pretty country village. 
But on his death, which had been sudden, they had 
been forced to turn out, and seek their fortunes as 
best they could; for what he had to leave them 
was only enough to keep them afloat for a time. 
Frank had to give up his hopes of college, and 
came to London to endeavour to obtain pupils in 
music, for which he had great natural talent. His 
sister, of course, came with him—for she had no 
other near relative, their mother having been dead 
some time—and she, too, tried to get teaching of 
some sort or other. 

For a few years they had struggled on, Frank 
meeting with a fair measure of success, though 
nothing like that to which his talents entitled him. 
But, when illness came—and in spite of his fighting 
against it with all the strength of his will, it at 
last knocked him down and laid him prostrate, 
leaving them both dependent solely upon Agnes’s 
slender earnings—then began a sore battle with 
poverty, into which they had sunk lower and lower, 
month by month, and almost week by week, until 
they had reached the point at which we now find 
them. 





CHAPTER II, 
“T am so glad you are come in, Agnes,” were 
Frank’s first words on awakening. “It has 
seemed such a long afternoon. Aren’t you later 
than usual to-day ?”’ 

“ A littke perhaps; though not more than half 
an hour or so. But I shall have to scold you for 
letting out the fire, for I expect you have got quite 
chilled,” returned Agnes, as she noticed her brother 
shiver; and going down upon her knees, she at 
once set to work to re-kindle it herself. 

Her month at Mrs. Snewin’s soon slipped away, 
and when the last day came it found her still with- 
out any new pupils to supply the place of those 
she was losing, so that it was with a heavy heart 
she went about her work. Christmas was drawing 
near now; but that season, often so festive, pro- 
mised to be a dreary one to her, although almost 
every one else seemed to have something to look 
forward to at that time; even the little Snewins 





were speculating upon the presents they expected 
to get. 

But when they found that Miss Easton was 
going to leave them, and not teach them any more, 
their little hearts—and they had hearts, though 
their mother had not cultivated their affections— 
smote them for the naughty ways and tempers 
which had so often vexed her, and remembering her 
unfailing kindness and patience, they clung to her, 
and begged her not to quit them. But she had 
no choice in the matter; she was forced to bid 
them adieu, touched by their unexpected expres- 
sions of affection, of which she had met with so 
little lately. 

And now Christmas Eve had come, and the 
brother and sister sat alone together. The last 
month had made little difference in Frank, save 
that he was slowly yet surely growing weaker and 
weaker. His couch now was drawn close beside 
the hearth, whilst Agnes was sitting on a low stool 
near it. It was already growing dark, for in that 
little attic it became so almost half an hcur sooner 
than anywhere else; but they could not afford to 
light up yet, especially as Agnes had failed in her 
endeavour to get work from the shops to do. 

So they sat in the dim light, listening to the 
rain-drops pattering against the window, whilst 
sometimes one, more enterprising than the rest, 
came onan exploring expedition down the chimney, 
and, falling upon the fire, made a hissing noise, 
as if it disliked the quarters upon which it had 
chanced. It had a dreary dismal sound. 

“This is the first Christmas you have altogether 
forgotten the holly, Agnes. We haven’t even a 
single spray to remind us of the season.” 

“ Would you have liked some? Iam so sorry I 
didn’t remember to try and get a little somehow, 
for it is very fine this year—such clusters of red 
berries I saw on some pieces displayed in the 
shops.” 

“Ah, I suppose they are very gay just now, 
and well stocked with all manner of good things 
and Christmas gifts.” 

Agnes nodded assent. 

“ But such things aren’t for us, are they, Agnes?” 

“ Not now,” she murmured, in reply. 

“You are thinking they once were. Ah, times 
are indeed changed since the old happy days at 
the rectory! What Christmases we have spent 
there, and what fun we used to have, Agnes, with 
snap-dragon, and all kinds of games, as little 
children, and charades and music, &c., when older. 
Oh, what a merry party we used to be; and how 
father used to delight in inviting our school-fellows, 
and seeing us all happy together! And what 
roaring fires we used to keep, and how the log 
used to crackle! And do you remember how we 
used to enjoy getting up the Christmas-tree for 
the school children, and helping at the dinner for 
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the old people? And then there was the decorating 
the church, and afterwards the house, and hanging 
up the mistletoe.” 

“Yes; we used to keep Christmas in true 
Christmas fashion,” replied Agnes, glad that the 
growing darkness prevented Frank from seeing 
the tears, which the bright visions of happy by- 
gone hours he had conjured up had caused to 
gather in her eyes. 

“We shall never have those happy times again; 
but what would these last few Christmas Days 
have been to me, Agnes, but for you? What a 
treasure you have been to me; what a help, and 
comfort, and blessing! Agnes, my own little 
sister, I should like to thank you for it—for all 
your love and tenderness—if I could find any 
words to do it in.” 

He paused a moment, but Agnes could not 
reply. It was all she could do to keep from 
sobbing aloud: but she knew she must not give 
way to her feelings, or they would overmaster her, 
and Frank must not be agitated, as any excitement 
always brought on those painful fits of coughing. 
So she stifled back her rising sobs, and strove for 
outward calmness; but she could not trust herself 
to speak. 

“T wish I could comfort you, Aggie,” he said, 
in tender tones, which showed how his heart was 
yearning over this young sister, so soon to be left 
friendless. “I wish I could be as great a help to 
you as you have been to me!” and he stroked her 
hair gently with his thin, white, almost transparent 
hand. “But I often think if our mother could 
have seen all your devotion and unselfishness, how 
she would have blessed you for it! And perhaps 
she has seen it! at any rate, it hasn’t escaped the 
Master’s eye; and you'll be rewarded for it! 

“ At first, Agnes,” he went on, after a minute’s 
pause, “ when I saw how this illness must end, it 
nearly broke my heart to think of leaving you—so 
young, and friendless, and inexperienced—to fight 
on all alone with this grinding poverty, and loneli- 
ness, which, perhaps, is the worst of all; but, 
Aggie, dear, I feel now so sure that friexds will be 
raised up for you, all in goed time, that I can look 
at it more calmly. We fear because we can’t look 
on ahead, but are like people groping in the dark 
in a strange house, where they don’t know the 
different turnings in the passages, and so dread 
giving themselves bruises by running against some 
sharp corner. But as I lay awake here at night 
thinking it over, a light seems to break out, and I 
see, leading on through all these windings and 
turnings, the shining figure of our brother Christ, 
patiently turning to hold out a helping hand, and 
ever guiding towards a bright light in the distance, 
which seems to grow brighter and brighter the 
longer one looks at it. 

“Perhaps,” he went on, “I don’t know, but 


perhaps I see it more plainly than you do, Agnes, 
because I’m so near, and shall so soon pass through 
the door; but a little time longer of waiting, and 
you, too, will stand there, Aggie, and feel it was 
well to have walked in darkness for a while; well 
to have had all things as they were, so long as 
the path had not been missed which led to all 
this glory.” 





CHAPTER III. 

CHRISTMAS morning dawned chill and wet, as 
Christmas Eve had been; and Agnes, as she went 
about the business of dressing, could not help 
feeling in some measure the depressing influences 
of the weather without and her own cares and 
anxieties within. But though she knew that 
Christmas Day for them must be outwardly like 
any other day—there was no feasting, no social 
gathering, no innocent gaiety in store for them— 
yet, remembering their talk on the previous 
evening, she checked all thoughts of repining, 
and determined to keep the true Christmas feel- 
ing in her breast. 

Agnes had only just cleared away the breakfast 
things, helped her brother on to his couch, and 
straightened the room in her own neat orderly 
fashion, when a tap was heard at their attic door. 
Wondering a little, and yet telling herself it could 
be only their landlady, who sometimes showed her 
interest in them by coming to inquire for the 
invalid, she called out at once, “ Come in!” 

But when the door opened, it was not the 
figure of Mrs. Goode that entered the room, but 
that of a tall, big, manly young fellow, of about 
eight or nine and twenty, with plenty of dark hair, 
and a moustache, and a good fund of animal spirits, 
judging from the bright looks and cheerful manner 
which seemed a part of himself. 

“Dr. Ormsby!” exclaimed Agnes, in surprise; 
then, recollecting herself, she wished him “ good 
morning,” and shook hands with him. 

“T’ve come to wish you both a happy Christ- 
mas,” he began; then, as if struck by the painful 
contrast between outward circumstances in that 
little attic and those his words would imply, he 
broke off, and, turning to Frank, said: “I looked 
in to see how my patient was this morning, as 
I am more at leisure than usual to-day. And 
also I came to ask a favour of Miss Easton, 
though I feel a terrible coward about making 
known my request, as I am afraid she may 
refuse it.” 

He had thrown himself into a chair by this time, 
and as his frank genial smile overspread his face, 
upon making his confession of cowardice, the whole 
atmosphere of the room appeared changed some- 
how, for sunshine seemed to pervade it. 

“You are coming out in a new light,” said . 





Frank, with a smile. “I never thonght you a 
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timid diffident fellow before; but let us hear what 
itis. If there is any mortal thing that lies in our 
power to do for you you’ve only to name it!” 

“Then you'll grant my request?” 

“Yes; Dll take upon myself to answer for 
Agnes. Now, what is it?” 

“That I may bring my Christmas dinner and 
eat it here, instead of taking it all alone, which is 
enough to give any man the blues, especially on 
this day, of all others! You know my people 
wanted me to come down to them, but I couldn’t 
manage anyhow to get away; so, as being the 
next best thing they could do, they have sent me 
up a young turkey, and a famous pudding, and 
the usual orthodox mince-pies. Now, as youaren’t 
up to coming and dining with me, I invite myself 
to dine with you. A cool thing to do, isn’t it? 
You don’t wonder that I felt so bashful about 
making my request known! only now you've pro- 
mised, you kuow, old fellow, so you can’t retract. 
Aud as you didn’t expect a visitor, and therefore 
haven’t made preparations, and it’s too late to do 
so now, besides which, my turkey must be eaten, 
because it wou’t keep, you are going to allow me 
to send it across, and show you treat me as a 
friend by letting me have my own way without 
raising any objections ; otherwise you will condemn 
me to pass a solitary miserable evening !” 

A flush had mounted into Frank’s pale cheek, 
which made George Ormsby fear he suspected his 
device, aud saw through his little plan, which he 
had turned over again and again in his mind, pon- 
dering how best to do the kind deed he meditated 
without wounding the sensitive pride which he 
knew how to make allowance for. But he rattled 
on, and in the end left, feeling he had gained the 
victory, and that without giving any offence. 

A truly kind-hearted generous fellow was 
George Ormsby, and always most liberal, though 
only a young doctor, just struggling to get into 
practice. 

Punctual to the hour agreed upon—five o’clock 
—Dr. Ormsby arrived; and good-natured Mrs. 
Goode having, in spite of all her extra work, cheer- 
fully helped to make the best of the little room, 
and to spread the cloth to the greatest advantage, 
they were a sociable little party, with the table 
drawn close beside Frank’s couch, whilst Agnes, 
with heightened colour, played the part of hostess 
It was long since Frank had seemed so well, as he 
lay back laughing at George Ormsby’s mirthful 
sallies, or roused himself to do battle in an argu- 
ment; whilst Agnes, as she watched the look of 
animation chasing away the now habitual one of 
weariness and languor, thanked Dr. Ormsby in 
her heart for thus cheering and brightening her 
brother. 

George Ormsby had made the acquaintance of 
the Eastons only within the last few months, upon 





his entering into partnership with old Dr. Waller, 
who had made over most of his less wealthy and 
all his non-paying patients to his young assistant. 
The Eastons were among the latter number; and 
though Ormsby perceived at once that Frank’s 


; case was hopeless, yet, knowing how a visit from 


a doctor sometimes cheers—if not the patient him- 
self, the friends who watch so anxiously the pro- 
gress of disease, and are so thankful for even the 
very slightest alleviation of suffering—he had con- 
tinued to look in upon them as often as he could 
spare ten minutes. He had never ventured upon 
so much as a single question relating to their 
past; but he saw at a glance that Frank—whose 
every look and word bespoke refinement and cul- 
ture—and Agnes—whose sensitive face, delicate 
hands, and that nameless something which tells 
so unmistakably of good-breeding, proclaimed 
the lady—had not all their lives been accustomed 
to the poverty to which they were now reduced. 

“TI don’t know when I have felt so well as I do 
to-night. Your visit has acted like a tonic, doctor ; 
and if you were often to repeat the dose I believe 
you would have me on my legs again before long,” 
said Frank, with a smile, as their visitor prepared 
to depart. 

“T’m delighted to hear it, old fellow! and if you 
give me the least encouragement, I shall be em- 
boldened to try again the experiment of inviting 
myself. Perhaps I shall succeed in screwing up 
my courage by New Year’s Day.” 

But New Year’s Day brought something very 
different from the contemplated little re-union: 
even that last parting, which to tender natures is 
so great a wrench, making them feel that they 
had never known till then how deep was their 
love, or how closely their heart-strings had twined 
and enlaced themselves around the object of their 
affections. And so, parting them asunder is like 
taking their very life from them, and leaves them 
drooping and crushed like some creeper just torn 
from the wall to which it had been clinging. 

Frank’s apparent improvement on Christmas 
evening had been but as the last flicker of a candle 
when it suddenly blazes up before going out, or 
like the gleam of sunlight which, at the close of a 
cloudy day, sometimes bursts out in an unexpected 
flash of brightness for a few brief moments, and 
then gives place to the coming night. 

And so, with New Year’s day he passed awa:, 
to enter upon the new life awaiting him. “To 
keep his first birthday in his home above,” as 
Agnes said to herself, as she closed the eyes, and 
looked upon the marble features, beautiful in the 
mysterious unearthly loveliness which death sets 
upon them. And then she felt, as all who have 
stood beside their dead must have felt, how great 
a gulf had in those passing moments been placed 
between them. A few minutes ago, and they had 
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been able to interchange thoughts—to gaze with 
love into one another’s eyes. Now he was a freed 
spirit—passed away far above her reach or gaze— 
looking on those glories upon which, in imagi- 
nation, he had often dwelt, but which now had 
become living realities to him. Yes; he had 
gone beyond the shadows, whilst she was still 
left among the mists in the valley. 

But she could not think of herself for the 
present; she could only rejoice with him in his 
great and unutterable joy; following him in 
thought as he passed up that shining pathway 
towards the glittering door, which shaped itself 
into the figure of his crucified Lord standing with 
open arms to embrace and lead him in, and present 
him before the great white throne—another soul 
purified and made white, another gem in His 
living crown. 

How long she had sat thus she could not tell; it 
was growing dark, and the fire was out, but she 
did not seem to notice it, perhaps because there 
was now no such urgent need to keep it up, as he 
would never more feel chill or damp, and for her- 
self it mattered little, she would have said. But, 
after a while, Mrs. Goode, even in the midst of 
the work with which she was nearly overwhelmed, 
not forgetting her lonely young lodger, came up 
to look after her. 

“Tne doctor is down-stairs, Miss, and he has sent 
me up to see if you will speak to him. He says 
perhaps you may think it is intruding upon you 
too soon, and if so, he will come some other time.”’ 

“Tell him I will see him at once. His time is 
precious, Mrs. Goode.” 

“T wish I had a room down-stairs I could offer 
you to see him in,” began Mrs. Goode, hesitatingly, 

“Tt doesn’t matter: ask him to walk up here. I 
will see him in my brother’s presence.” 

And with that lifeless form keeping muté guard, 
Agnes received her visitor. 

Dr. Ormsby’s step was hushed, his voice low, 
and his manner almost reverent, as he entered that 
presence chamber, and glanced at Agnes’s white 
tearless face, which told of suffering sad to see in one 
so young. He seemed unable to speak for the 
moment, but silently took the seat to which she 
had pointed; and when he did begin, it was ina 
choked and husky veice that he said, “ You will 
forgive me, I trust, for thus seeming to thrust 
myself upon you, but I come to beg to be allowed 
to fill a brother’s part both towards you, and 
him who has gone from us; unless, indeed, you 
have any relative who has a nearer claim.” 

Agnes shook her head. “I had no other rela- 
tion. Now he is gone I have none.” 

“Then you will let me take upon myself the 
seeing to allthe arrangements for you? Itis the 
last thing I can do for him; you will not refuse 
me ?” 








Agnes had not yet shed any tears, but now the 
unexpected sympathy made her break down utterly, 
and unable to control herself she buried her face in 
her hands, whilst her whole frame shook with her 
sobs. But that fit of weeping relieved her, whilst 
George Ormsby’s few grave words of comfort did 
her good; and when he left she did not feel so 
friendless and alone as she had done before. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Frank—or rather Frank’s earthly remains—had 
been laid in their last resting-place, and Agnes 
sat alone. Her brother’s watch was on the table 
before her, and she was gazing at it tenderly and 
mournfully, as we gaze at a friend from whom we 
are parting in all probability never to meet again. 

Once more Mrs. Goode came up to say Dr. 
Ormsby was asking to speak to her. She seemed 
to have expected he would come, for she showed 
no surprise, and, greeting him calmly when he 
entered, was the first to speak. 

“T don’t know how to thank you, Dr. Ormsby, 
for your goodness and kindness throughout this 
time of sorrow. You have spared me all you 
could; and I know it was done out of love to 
him; so I thank you from my heart.” 

“T don’t know that I can honestly say my 
motives were quite so unmixed,” stammered 
Dr. Ormsby, with heightened colour, and slightly 
confused manner; but Agnes, not appearing to 
notice it, went on. 

“And now I must pass to business matters. I 
know so little about these things, I cannot guess 
what the expenses have been; but I thought 
this watch might help to defray part, and the rest 
I will endeavour to repay at the earliest possible 
opportunity.” 

Scarcely less painful than the flush which dyed 
Agnes’s cheek as she uttered these words was the 
one that overspread Dr. Ormsby’s face. 

“T assure you, Miss Easton, all that has been 
settled, and, if you please, we will say no more 
about it. You know you gave me permission to filla 
brother’s part. And now I want to know if I can- 
not in any way be of further use to you, if you 
will not think it intrusive on my part to inquire 
what your plans for the future may be?” 

“T have no plans. I suppose I shall just go on 
as I am doing, until ad 

“ Until what ? ” 

“Until my strength fails me, and I lay down 
to die.” 

George Ormsby shuddered. 
for one so young!” 

“No, not altogether dreary; there will be hope 
at the end.” 

“But meantime?” said Dr. Ormsby, bending 
forward and fixing his eyes upon her. She looked 





“A dreary future 
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up without answering, and their eyes met. The 
next moment hers fell, whilst her cheek burned with 
a sudden rush of colour, and then suddenly paled. 
For the yearning tenderness, and pity, and half 
reverent love, which filled George Ormsby’s honest 
heart, had refused any longer to be kept under 
restraint, and had written themselves upon his 
face. And the revelation made Agnes tremble 
with a quick rush of new strange feelings. 

“And meantime?” he went on, hurriedly, in a 
voice trembling with emotion. “Oh, Agnes, give 
me a right to watch over you, and that ‘meantime’ 
shall be as happy as a strong man’s honest love 
can make it. I would not have spoken so soon, 
but I see you have read my feelings, and my secret 
is out. Yes, my future is in your keeping, whether 
for weal or for woe. Which is it to be, Agnes?” 

Before George Ormsby left that evening he had 
obtained an answer to his question; and Mrs. 
Goode, who had been wondering at the length of 
his visit, suspected its cause as she glanced at his 
face when letting him out at the front door. 

“T’m glad of it,” she said to herself, as she stood 
for a moment looking after him; “I’m heartily 
glad of it! for it was terrible for that poor young 
thing to be left so lonesome. But now she'll have 
a good husband and protector, if ever a man’s face 
tells truly what is within him.” 

Christmas Eve had come round again, and this 
year the snow lay white and beautiful upon the 
ground, and clung to the bare branches of the 
trees, and the leaves of the evergreens which 
bordered the carriage-drive leading to the front 
entrance of a pretty country rectory. The large 
bay windows on either side the porch were lighted 
up by a warm glow of firelight, telling of comfort 
and good cheer within; whilst, as the door opened 
to admit two travellers who had just driven up, an 
elderly lady and gentleman came forward to meet 
them with beaming welcome written on their faces. 

“How glad we are to see our son and daughter 
again!” said the latter, in hearty tones, turning to 
one of the new-comers, who was no other than 
Agnes, and giving her a fatherly kiss on the fore- 
head, whilst old Mrs. Ormsby folded her in her 
motherly arms, saying, “ We old people scarcely 
know how to make enough of our daughter, 
because, you see, my dear, we have never had one 
before, only four great boys, who have left the 
home nest by this time. However, we expect 
them all here to-night. But, George, what have 
you been doing to her since you carried her off in 
the autumn? This can’t be the same Agnes you 
brought me last winter to nurse and take care of! 
She was as white as a snowdrop then, but now 
she looks blooming as any village maiden.” 

“It was your kindness all those months that 
began the cure, and George’s love has completed 
it,” said Agnes, laughingly, though with glistening 





eyes. “Iam too happy now to look anything but 
strong and well.” 

“ But you mustn’t stand here in the cold, my 
dear.” 

So they went into the comfortable dining-room, 
where a noble fire was blazing, and tea already laid 
out on the table, where, contrasting with the 
snowy cloth were the scarlet berries of the holly 
and the trailing sprays of the ivy which filled the 
vase in the centre. 

“ And now I dare say Agnes would like to take 
off her wraps,” said Mrs. Ormsby, after they had 
stood warming themselves for a few minutes at 
the fire. So she led the way to the spacious and 
yet cosy room up-stairs, where another bright fire 
was burning, and all the little preparations which 
thoughtful love can make had been remembered. 

But after Mrs. Ormsby had left them, to go 
down and order in the tea, Agnes stood gazing 
meditatively into the fire for a moment. 

“What is my darling pondering in her mind? ” 
asked her husband, coming and passing his arm 
around her. 

“George, do you remember last Christmas 
Day?” 

“ Ah yes, indeed! Iam not likely to forget it. 
But he is better off now, Agnes.” 

“Yes; and if he can see us, I know he is re- 
joicing in our happiness. He said friends would 
be raised up for me; but I was faithless, and 
sometimes couldn’t trust as he did.” 

“ And I think his eyes were opened sooner than 
yours; for that Christmas evening I caught a very 
significant look on his face once or twice; and I 
think he would have given his consent, Agnes.” 

“Dear Frank! But, oh, I never dreamt then of 
happiness like this!” 

“ And I scarcely dared to hope for it! But now 
let us go down-stairs, dear, for father and mother 
will grudge my keeping you up here. They will 
want to take possession of you entirely, I expect, 
they are so fond of their new daughter.” 

“ And oh, how rich I feel with father and mother, 
and brothers too, as well as husband!” 

And drawing her arm through his, George 
Ormsby led her down to the dining-room. 

Later in the evening fresh arrivals made the 
happy family circle complete, and as they sat 
merrily talking round the fire, upon which a great 
log was crackling, Agnes thought how last year 
she had pictured herself spending this Vhristmas 
in loneliness and poverty. ‘“ Ah, if I had trusted 
more I should have been spared many a pang,” 
she whispered in her heart, during a pause in the 
lively flow of conversation. “But God has been 
better to me than I deserved, as He always is, and 
has given me blessings over and above those I ever 
dreamt of asking. He has made good His word, 
‘He setteth the solitary in families.’” 
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HE passing bell for the dying year 
iN Rings through the silence far and near, 
With solemn dirge-notes, soft and low, 
Tolling a requiem sad and slow 
For swiftly passing Time! 
Dying! dying! dying! 
Ring out the bells in mournful rhyme! 
Flying! flying! flying! 
Singeth a sad voice, softly sighing, 
The voice of fleeting Time! 





YEAR’S EVE. 


Hark! far away in the old church-tower, 
The clock is striking the midnight hour ! 
Merrily now ring out the bells, 
Filling the air with joyous swells, 
To greet the new-born Time ! 
Ringing, ringing, ringing, 
Thrilling the world with their mirthful chime, 
Merrily ringing, 
The birth of a New Year joyously singing, 
The birth of hopeful Time! 
G. WEATHERLY, 








THE UDALLER’S DAUGHTER: 


BY WILLIAM H, G. KINGSTON. 


Wo FIERCE north-westerly gale was blow- 
ing, lashing the ocean into foaming 
seas, which beat furiously against the 
lofty cliffs surrounding the coast of 
Shetland; the northern end of the 

CS main island being especially exposed to 
the tempest, the waves, rising high against its 
cliffs, flew in sheets of spray far over the grassy 
down on their summits. 

Olave Laurenson was seated before a cheerful 
fire, with his fair daughter Marion opposite to 
him, in the snug parlour of his dark stone-built 
slate-roofed house, which stood looking down one 
of the many picturesque voes running far up into 
the island, and affording shelter to the fishing- 
boats of the inhabitants. Olave had been the 





youngest of six brothers, sons of the old Udaller,. 


Angus Laurenson. With the exception of the 
eldest, they had all left home to seek their for- 
tunes; Olave having enlisted in the army, but 
being too poor to purchase a commission, had 
fought his way up till he had gained the honour of 
carrying the colours of his regiment, in which, as 
ensign and lieutenant, he had served under Moore, 
Abercrombie, and other renowned generals, in 
many parts of the world. Once during his military 
career he had returned home, when, with bright 
hopes of promotion in view, he had married; but 
being again ordered abroad, he had left his young 
wifeand infant daughter under the care of his father. 
Already several of his brothers had died on the 
battle-field or the stormy ocean. At length, after 
several long years of service, he returned home, 
with the loss of a leg, to find his parents and elder 
brother dead, and himself the inheritor of his 
ancestral estate, and a widower, his daughter 
Marion the only being now remaining to him on 
whom to set his affections. 

Lieutenant Laurenson, on taking possession or 
his small property, at once commenced improving 





A TALE OF SHETLAND. 


it, converting his kail-yard into a neat garden, in 
which he cultivated not only fruit-trees and ve- 
getables, but a profusion of gay flowers, which 
flourished under the fostering care of Marion. 

Their early dinner was over. The Udaller was 
about to take up the book he had been reading, 
when, rising from his seat, he exclaimed, “ Hark! 
I heard the booming of a gun; it comes from a 
ship off the coast.” 

“No sound reached me,” observed Marion, 
standing, however, in a listening attitude. 

“Your ear is less attuned than mine to the roar 
of cannon,” answered her father, going to the door, 
where, in spite ef the wind and driving mist which 
beat into the house, he stood for a few seconds. 
“There! I again heard it!” he exclaimed; “I 
could not be mistaken; that gun came from a 
vessel in distress. J’ll ride across to the cliffs, and 
get any of the men I can find at home to aid the 
hapless crew to land should the vessel strike the 
rocks, as I fear she will do ere long.” 

“Let me accompany you, father,” said Marion. 
“T shall be less anxious with you than if left alone.” 

“ But even if able to face the wind, you will be 
wet through, my child,” answered the Udaller. 

Marion urged that she was prepared for any 
weather, and, as usual, when she had made up her 
mind, gained her point. 

Steenie Folster was ordered to get Elfin and 
the master’s pony ready. Coming from the downs 
at his call, they were quickly saddled, and the 
Udaller, in his rough-weather dress, having slung 
his spyglass over his shoulder, and his daughter 
being equally well prepared to encounter the gale, 
accompanied by Steenie on foot, they set out, 
taking the way round the hill under the shelter of 
the nearest town, as it was called, though in 
reality a diminutive hamlet. The Udaller called 


out the male inhabitants, who followed him, carry- 
ing coils of ropes and long poles, with which they 
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might be enabled to render assistance to the crew 
of the ship, should she drive on shore. As the 
Udaller and Marion made their way, in the teeth of 
the gale and the spray, which, even at the distance 
they still were from the clifis, drove against their 
faces, they caught sight of a tall female figure 
standing on the summit of a hillock, at the foot of 


which they, had to pass. Her long grizzled hair | 
nd the ends of her “ maud,” which she wore round | 


her shoulders, were streaming in the wind, while 
she frantically waved the slender staff she carried 
over the ocean. 

“T have cursed the ship, and I have cursed the 
crew, and I have cursed all on board!” she 
shricked out; “ye’ll not win aught by ganging to 
try and help them but mangled forms and dead 
men’s claes. ‘Turn you back, Udaller, with your 
bonnie dochter, or she’ll see a sight to freeze the 
young blood in her veins! ” 

“Who is that fearful being?” asked Marion, 
looking up. 

“She goes by the name of Jonka Dyncisdochter, 
the witch of Avesgarth,” answered the Udaller 
“Even at this day many of the people believe in 
her supernatural powers, though she is in reality 
a poor mad creature, whose denunciations should 
be disregarded by people of sense. Her history is 
a sad one; another day I will tell it you.” 

They rode on till they reached the foot of the 
hillock, when again the mad woman shouted to 
them. 

“Go home, Jonka, go home,” said the Udaller, 
“and don’t interfere with those who are perform- 
ing their duty. The God of love never curses the 
innocent, nor allows Satan’s curses to rest on them. 
See that you are not becoming the impotent tool of 
the author of evil; think of that, poor sister, and 
go to your home, and pray!” 

The woman, as he spoke, uttered a fearful 
shriek, and, rushing down the hill, fled away, just 
before the fishermen reached the spot, or they 
might have been influenced by her utterances. 
The Udaller and Marion were compelled to stop 
some way short of the edge of the cliff; the ground 
shook beneath their feet, while the wind not only 
drove the spray against them, but the raging 
billows, striking the eliff, sent masses of stone and 
carth sweeping far away along the downs, and 
compelled them to seek a more secure spot behind 
the hillock. Dismounting on the inner side, they 
walked to the top, where they could command a 
view far over the troubled ocean to the west and 
north. 

“There she is! and, as I feared, without hope of 
escape!” exclaimed the Udaller, pointing, as he 
spoke, to a ship dimly seen through the spray, 
not two miles off, her foremast alone standing, 
jury-masts having been rigged to supply the place 
of the two others carried away. She was making 





every effort to beat off the shore, which must have 
long since been revealed to those on board, but, 
notwithstanding, nearer and nearer she was driven 
towards those terrible cliffs. 

“Tf she had known where she was she would 
have tried to run off to Rowness Voe,” observed 
one of the men who joined the Udaller and his 
daughter on the hillock. As he spoke, the ship’s 
head was turned towards the shore, apparently 
for the purpose of wearing, and making an attempt 
to reach the entrance of the voe. 

“She’ll not do it unless the wind shifts three 
points to the southward,” observed the Udaller. 
Instead, however, of shifting, the wind struck the 
devoted vessel with greater fury than before; her 
canvas was torn to ribbons, and helplessly she 
drove towards the shore. On she came, more 
rapidly than at first; instead of driving, however, 
directly towards the cliffs above which the party 
stood, the ship was carried broadside on in the 
direction of a holm, or solitary rock, rising amid 
the boiling waters about two cables’ length from 
the shore, from which it had been apparently 
separated by some convulsion of Nature. Although 
it rose to a considerable height it was many feet 
lower than the cliff. All knew that, even should 
the ship strike any spot below where they stood, 
though they might be the means of saving some 
few, the greater number would perish; but should 
she be carried against the holm, not one human 
being, it was thought, could escape. 

“She is a sloop-of-war,” observed the Udaller, 
who had been looking through his glass. “I can 
see the officers and crew as they stand holding on 
by the stanchions, and can almost distinguish 
their countenances. They have done their best, 
like men, and know that they can do no more.” 

“Oh, it is indeed dreadful! can nothing be 
done to save them?” exclaimed Marion, gazing at 
the devoted ship. 

*T'o reach the holm is impossible, and unless we 
could gain the top of the cliff we could render them 
no assistance,” answered the Udaller. ‘Come, my 
child, this is not a sight for you to witness.” 

Still, Marion, though trembling with alarm, 
could not bring herself to leave the spot. In 
another minute a tremendous sea, bearing forward 
the devoted ship, dashed her on the rocks, and the 
next instant the greater number of those who had 


lately peopled her deck were swept away into the 


boiling ocean. Coulda single human being have 
escaped? The Udaller, believing that this was im- 
possible, again proposed to his daughter to return ; 
when, as they were about to descend the hillock, 
one of the men shouted, “ See! see! there are two 
of them at all events;’’ and he pointed towards two 
figures at that moment appearing over the edge of 
the rock. Scarcely had they reached it than they 
fell prostrate on the ground; indeed, it was no easy 
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matter to stand, exposed as they were to the 
furious gale which blew over its summit. 

“They must have come by the only way there 
is to reach the top,” said the lieutenant, turning 
his glass towards the two men. “ One of themisa 
young officer,” he remarked, “to judge by his 
appearance and dress, and the other seems to 
be an ordinary seaman. Poor fellows! they need 
every help, and yet we can render none. Will any 
of you, my friends, venture across? I will go 
with you, and reward you handsomely.” 

“Not for a thousand merks,” answered one of 
the men. 

in vain they waited for the appearance of any 
more of the hapless crew, and, at length, with 
sorrow they were convinced that the two they 
saw were the only people who had escaped a 
watery grave. Even those two were still exposed 
to fearful danger; not a spot existed in which 
they could take shelter from the pitiless storm; 
neither food nor water could be obtained; and yet 
they seemed almost within the reach of their 
fellow-men eager to assist them. Darkness was 
now approaching, and Mr. Laurenson insisted 
that his daughter should forthwith return home. 
With sad hearts they left the hillock. Marion, as 
was but natural, could not help thinking of the 
poor men exposed during that livelong night of 
the summit of the rock; and often in her dreams 
their figures arose before her, imploring succour 
which none were able to give. All night long the 


storm raged as furiously as before, nor had it | 


abated when morning broke. At daylight Marion 
knocked at her father’s door, and expressed her 
wish to set out and ascertain the fate of the two 
persons on the rock, promising to be back to 
prepare his breakfast. It was not his wont to 
forbid her doing anything she wished, and she 
was soon galloping over the downs as fast as Elfin 
could carry her. 

The two shipwrecked mariners were there. 
One of them rose on her approach—even at that 
distance he could distinguish her. She waved her 
handkerchief, hoping that such an act would afford 
him encouragement; but the boiling seas which 
still surged round the rock made it evident that 
no help could be sent. Having promised her 
father to be back soon, she was compelled, after 
making another signal, to return home. As she 
passed the hillock she was startled by sceing the 








pretended witch standing, as before, on its summit, | 
| Udaller, doubtfully. “I should be thankful if she 


though in a more tranquil attitude. 
“ A blessing on your head, fair girl, for the kind 
act you have performed,” cried the old woman, 


stretching out her hand towards Marion, who, thus | 


addressed, felt much inclined to speak in return. 
She hesitated, and her pony started on for some 
distance before she could stop him, and when she 
looked back the mad woman had disappeared. 


“We must hope that the storm will soon abate, 
or the poor fellows will die of hunger,” observed 
her father, after she had given an account of her 
proceedings. 

‘*And who is the poor mad creature I again 
met?” she asked; “she seemed in so different : 
mood to-day ; has she long been out of her mind?” 

“ Having been addressed by her in a mysterious 
manner when I first settled at home, I made 
inquiries, and ascertained who she was,” replied 
the Udaller. “I then found that she was connected 
with our family, as well as that of the Ollasons of 
Eaglebister. She had been a nurse in our family, 
but, being of uncertain temper, she quarrelled 
with my father, and afterwards went to live with 
the Ollasons. With them, however, she appears to 
have got on no better; and, quitting their service, 
she married the mate of a Greenland whaler, who, 
losing his life, left her with an only daughter, a 
very beautiful girl, on whom, her husband havin 
some property, she bestowed a better 
than Shetland maidens of her rank generally 
receive. Old Harcus Ollason was of a peculiarly 
grasping, avaricious disposition, and set up a 
claim to the property of my father. Jonka was 
the chief witness against Harcus, and, in revenge, 
he succeeded, by nefarious means, in obtaining 
possession of her property. Not long afterwards 
her beautiful daughter mysteriously disappeared, 
and for some time it was supposed that she had 
been drowned. It was at length discovered that 
she had been carried off by young Harcus Ollason, 
who, however—though that was not known at the 
time—had lawfully married her; but he, fearing 
the anger of his father, had kept the marriage 
secret. The two circumstances combined had the 
effect of deranging poor Jonka’s intellect; and the 
superstitions of our Norse ancestors still pre- 
vailing among the people, it was ere long believed 
that she was a witch—a character, it appears, she 
was not altogether unwilling to assume, as it gave 
her influence among the ignorant people, who 
thus more readily paid her respect and afforded 
her support. I have in vain endeavoured to hold 
communication with her, but, for some reason or 
other, she has always avoided me.” 

“T cannot help hoping, from the way she spoke 
this morning, that I might be successful in getting 
her to listen to me, and might be the means of 
benefiting her,” said Marion. 

“You may make the attempt,” observed the 
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could be won to a happier state of mind, and be 
induced to live like the rest of her fellow creatures.” 
Marion forthwith resolved to try and discover 
the abode of the old woman, and to pay her a 
visit. 
“T have not finished my history, however,” 
observed the Udaller. “Some years afterwards, 
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Harcus Ollason returned, accompanied by a son, 
a fine promising boy, who, entering into all the 
sports and occupations of the people, soon made 
himself a great favourite. A fatality, however, 
seemed to follow the family. The father died sud- 
denly; and after that day the boy was not again 
seen. What had become of him no one could tell. 
The only remaining member of the Ollason family, 
a younger brother of Harcus, took possession of 
the property, which he still holds. Nothing can 
be proved against him, but he is a man with whom 
I should never wish to associate.” 

On the second day, as morning broke, Marion 


way, and in another instant, in spite of Elfin’s 
efforts, the little animal would have gone over, 
carrying her with him, when she saw a person 
springing down the rock towards her, and the next 
moment he had grasped her hand and the pony’s 
rein, at the same time, by a powerful effort, he 
succeeded in dragging the animal up the rock, 
assisting Marion to dismount. 

The stranger was a young man, dressed in a 
naval uniform, though it was faded and weather- 
worn. She hurriedly expressed her thanks. 

“My arrival was indeed providential,” he 
| answered, “though I have no merit to claim. If 








arose. The wind had completely fallen; and, | you will follow me 1 will conduct you down to the 
eager to ascertain the fate of the sufferers, and to | level of the sea, whence, by continuing along the 
encourage some of the fishermen to go off to their | wild little voe below us, you may gain a less rugged 
assistance, she called her father, who bade her send | region, and return in safety. You will be com- 
for the ponies; and they set out together. The pelled, however, to descend on foot. I dare say 
men, at the Udaller’s instigation, had hastened to | you can trust to your little pony to make his 
the voe, to launch one of their best boats. 


Marion | way down by himself.” 

fully expected to see poor Jonka at her post, but Of this Marion had no doubt, and Elfin, seeming 
she did not appear. On reaching the cliffs she and | to know by instinct where he was to go, began his 
her father gazed eagerly towards the holm, now no | descent somewhat in the fashion of a goat—spring- 
longer assailed by the furious seas. The two men | ing from rock to rock, or sliding down with his 
were not there. The Udaller shouted, believing | feet close together. Marion and the stranger fol- 
that they might be sheltering themselves in some lowed. As she looked at him she could not help 
unknown hollow, but no one appeared. Several fancying that he was the same person she had 
persons from the hamlet had come up, and, uniting | seen on the holm. Unable to restrain her curiosity, 
their voices, again and again hailed—but in vain. | she inquired how he had escaped. 


“Tt was a sad fate,” observed the Udaller; “ but 
after all it was not worse than that of their ship- 
mates, suddenly deprived of life. We must not 
think about it.” 


“You recognise me, then, young lady?” he 
said, without directly answering her question; 
“and it was you, I suspect, who so charitably tried 
to encourage my companion and me during those 


| 


fearful days. [I little expected to have had an 
opportunity of thanking you.” 

“But when and how were you taken off?” sho 
asked. 


Marion tried her utmost to employ her mind with | 
her books, and drawing, and music, her garden, 
and usual household occupations. Several weeks 
went by. Rheumatism, not of unfrequent occur- 








rence with the old soldier, confined the Udaller to} “Immediately a boat was able to approach us,” 
the house. Marion would have remained with | he answered. 
him, but he insisted that she should take her usual | “We should have been so thankful to have 
ride, There were few parts of the country she | known that you were safe, and my father would 
was unable to traverse on her sure-footed steed ; gladly have received you at his house,” she 
but having learnt, not without difficulty, the spot | observed. 
where Jonka was said to reside, she was assured | The young officer was silent, as if considering 
that her pony could not carry her there in safety. | what he should say in reply. “A friend took 
“They little know what Elfin can do,” she said | charge of me who, for certain reasons, did not wish 
to herself; and her father being somewhat better, | me to make myself known,” he answered at length; 
she set out earlier than usual, resolved to make the | “indeed, till within the last few days I was too ill 
attempt. She had gone some distance when, to her | from the effects of exposure to go abroad. In the 
horror, she found that the cliff, loosened by the meantime I sent my companion south with an ac- 
furious seas which had of late assailed its sides, | count of the loss of our ship. I still do not wish 
was giving way. Elfin seemed to know his danger, | to appear in public, but Iam sure that I can trust 
and sprang on, trying to mount the rocks on one | you, young lady, not to mention to any one that 
side. She could hear the stones loosened by his | you have seen nie.” 
hoofs dashing into the water below. To cry for| ‘I should wish to tell my father that you have 
help was useless, as no help she believed was near ; | escaped, fur he was very anxious about you, and 
she could pray for it, however; and, mustering all| you may confide thoroughly in him,” answered 
| Marion. She then briefly explained who her 
father was. 





her courage, she kept ber seat, giving her pony 
the rein. Still the surface, as she advanced, gave 
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“And are you Miss Laurenson? I will leave 
the matter with you, then,” he answered. “As 
soon as I am allowed, I will, with your per- 
mission, pay my respects to you and the Udaller.” 

Marion assured the young officer that she and 
her father would be glad to see him; and then 


“T cannot deny that I am,” he answered; “ but 
that, as well as what I have before told you, is 
part of the secret 1 must beg you to keep.” 

This was said after they had reached the shore 
of awild little voe, the side of which they had 
been descending, for till then the difficulties they 
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‘Received in the arms of Harcus Ollason.’”’"—p. 55, 


inquired if he knew the way to Jonka D._ neis- | 


dochter’s abode. 

“Why do you wish to see her?” he asked, with 
a look of surprise. 

Marion explained her object. 

“Tt is indeed a kind one,” said the stranger; 
“but I very much doubt that she will receive you, 
even should you succeed in reaching her hut.” 

“Then are you acquainted with her?” asked 
Marion. 





had to encounter prevented them from exchanging 
many words. Elfin stood awaiting his mistress. 

“ Will you tell her that, with my father’s sanction, 
I am anxious to pay her a visit ?” said Marion. 
Before she could receive an answer the persor 
she spoke of stood before them. 

“Those who come with. kind intentions are 
welcome to Jonka’s abode!” said the old woman, 
who no longer had the wild appearance she before 
wore. Her long hair was confined beneath a cap, 
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and her ample maud was drawn closely round her 
tall thin figure. 

“7 was about to visit you to assure you that my 
father will always welcome you at our house, as he 
remembers how formerly you were attached to 
those who have passed away, and, indeed, that you 
are of our kin,” said Marion. 

* A blessing on his head!” exclaimed the old 
woman. “I thought when he spoke to me that 
he would disown the poor mad woman, or had, 
like the rest of the world, forgotten her.” 

Marion did not then press to be allowed to pay 
a visit to Jonka’s abode, believing, as she did, that 
the young stranger was residing there. She 
remained, however, for some time, speaking gently 


and kindly to her, and had the satisfaction of 


feeling she had won her confidence. 

“But we must not keep you longer, maiden,” 
said Jonka, at length. ‘Tell the Udaller that I 
will visit him. And now, maiden, gang your way ; 
he will see you safely out of this wild glen; and 
should you desire to pay me a visit, return by the 
same path, but venture not to come by the way 
you have just passed over.” 

Stooping down, the old woman pressed a kiss 
upon Marion’s brow, and then, lifting her on her 
pony, bade the young stranger lead iton. The road 
was difficult, and could be traversed but slowly, thus 
allowing time for conversation. Marion, as would 
any other girl, eagerly longed to know more about 
her conductor. 

“ And I trust that you will come to see us. May 
Task your name?” she said, timidly. 

“T am not bound to keep it from you,” he 
answered, “though, for a reason my protectress 
has not divulged to me, she wishes not to have it 
mentioned to others. It is Harcus Ollason.” 

“Then you area Shetlander?” inquired Marion, 
struck by the name. 

“Though not born on the island, I spent many 
years of my boyhood here, till the night of my 
tather’s death, when I was seized, and carried on 
board a vessel which sailed away with me to the 
southward. I was then transferred to a man-of- 
war sailing for the East India station, and while 
there, for some acts which were considered praise- 
worthy, I was placed on the quarter-deck. I 
never forgot Shetland, though I little expected to 
revisit it in the way I have done. Had it not 
been for the courage of the remarkable person 
from whom we have just parted, and the men she 
employed, my companion and I would have 
perished.” 

Before many days had passed Harcus paid his 
promised visit to the Udaller and his daughter. 
He found that the Udaller was better acquainted 
with his affairs than he was himself, and was 
thankful to accept his offer of assistance. His uncle 
Andrew was not a man to yield up his property 





without a struggle. He confessed that he should 
not have -vished to interfere with him had he not 
been pressed to doso by Jonka, who had impressed 
it on him as a sacred duty to re-establish his claim. 
The Udaller fully agreed with her, and undertook 
to accompany him to Lerwick, that he might put 
the matter into the hands of a writer well known 
to him. 

Thrown together as the young people were, a 
very natural consequence ensued—Harcus fell in 
love with Marion, and she gave him her heart in 
return. Twice had Jonka come to the house, aud 
had a private interview with the Udaller, when 
she urged him to wait patiently a propitious time 
for commencing the suit. Harcus and Marion 
were now constantly together, much to the surpri: 
of those who were not aware who he was. One 
evening he told Marion that he was going off early 
in the morning, but hoped to be back to ride with 
her in the evening. 

“We are to stand off the land till Rowness Hiil 
looks no higher than a whale’s back; 
although you will no longer be able to see our 
boat, that landmark will still be in sight, and 
enable us to steer back; and I shall ever remember, 
dearest, that it rises not far off from the ground 
on which you tread,” said Harcus. 

Adieux were uttered, and at early dawn of that 
long summer’s day Harcus started on his expe- 
dition. Marion had been reading to her father, 
and busily attending to her household duties, when 
about noon she observed a thick mist sweeping 
from the eastward across the island, and soon the 
wind began to blow from the same direction, in- 
creasing every instant in fury. She felt anxious 
as she thought of the difficulty the boats would 
experience in regaining the shore; but they were 
of large size, and manned by hardy seamen. In 
the evening, in spite of the gale, she went down to 
the voe, but none of the boats had returned. 
watched, but watched in vain, and at length went 
back to attend to her father. 

The Udaller did his utmost to comfort her. 
“They might not be able to fetch their own port, 
but would have stood for St. Magnus’ Bay, or 
perhaps have beat up for Yell Sound, and they 
might not hear of them for a day or two.” 

This was some slight consolation to Marion, but 
yet an anxiety she had never before felt oppressed 
her heart. The gale continued blowing furiously 
for three days, without in the slightest degree 
abating. At length the crews of some of the boats 
appeared, they having had a hard task to beat up 
for the land. Two were still missing, on board 
one of which Harcus had gone. Still there was 
hope; but hope at length faded when a week had 
passed by and neither of the two boats were heard 
of. Marion endeavoured to hide her grief from 
her father, while she attended him with her usual 


and so, 
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She thought also of poor Jonka, 
ppeared 


loving care. 
deprived of the only being on whom shea 
to have set her affections ; nor did she forget the 
and children of the men who had been lost 
in the boats. Mounted on made her 
way towards poor Jonka’s dwelling, expecting, 
should she be aware of what had occurred, to find 
her more mad and raving than before, or utterly 
broken down. It was not without some difficulty 
that she found the hut—it was a rude structure, 
built in front of a large cavern, which thus afforded 
several apartments. 

Jonka, instead of being in a state of despair, 
calmly and quietly than she had 
before, having evidently not given up all hopes 
of recovering Harcus. Of this Marion felt that 


widows 
Elfin, she 


spoke more 


it would not be right to undeceive her, but 
endeavoured to draw her thoughts to higher 


things, and, producing her Bible, offered to read 
to her. She opened it at the words, “ Come unto 
Me all ye that are heavily laden, and I will give 
you rest.” 

“ Alas! I have long disregarded His invitation, 


exclaimed the poor woman ; “but will He now 
receive meP ” 
“Yes; He says that He will never cast out those 


who come to Him,” replied Marion. 


After leaving the old woman, Marion visited the | 
cottages of those whose husbands or sons had been 


lost, and while endeavouring to comfort them ob- 
tained comfort herself. They received her gladly, 
for they knew full well that she could sympathise 
with them. 

Thus weeks passed by. The rose had faded from 


| kind words, 


too, tended much to cheer their 
hearts. They returned in the 
short winter’s day own home, happier 
than they had long felt, conscious that they had 
performed their duty to their fellow-creatures. 
The Udaller and his coagioeer were seated before 
a cheerful fire when Jonka glided into the room 
and took the seat always ready for her whenever 
she felt disposed to give > company. 
While Jonka was b ing kindly 


se’s 
hoofs were heard on the ground, hardened by the 
ds, 
hi 


evening of the 


to their 


them her 


received, a hors 


frost, which had lately set in. Soon afterwar 


Steenie appeared at the door, and beckoned to tl] 


Udaller to come out. He was not long absent. On 
returning to them, he said, “I must prepare you, 


Marion, and you, my good kinswoman, for a sur- 
prise, a joyous one ié will be to you both—he whom 
you thought was numbered with the dead is still 
alive, and, with yo ir permission, will present him- 
self before you.” 

“Heaven be praised! He has 
of his unworthy handmaiden !” exclaimed t] 
woman, rising slowly. Marion, trembli 






-d the prayer 
1e old 


ng, rushed 


| towards the door, and was received in the arms of 


Marion’s cheeks, but still she sought for strength | 


that she might perform her duty towards her 
parent and towards those who demanded her aid. 
** Poor Jonka’s dwelling is but ill suited to pro- 


tect her from the bitter cold,” she observed to her | 


father, one day, when winter was approaching, “I 


might, with due persuasion, induce her to come | 


here to spend the Christmas. I will tell her that 
she can render me assistance in looking after you; 
and if I can make her feel that she will be useful 
she will come.” 

The Udaller expressed his readiness to receive 
his old kinswoman, and Marion succeeded even 
better than she had expected. Two days 


after- | 


| 


wards Jonka was installed in a little room of | 


her own in the Udaller’s house. 

On Christmas Eve, attended by Steenie, he and 
his daughter went round to the poor widows, with 
a store of such articles 


value, but alas! could not hope to obtain. A few 


as they were certain to | 


| assure his friends of his safety. 


Not for some oes did Jonka 
throwing 


hile 


Harcus Ollason. 
attempt to claim his attention. She 
her arms round him, held him for a moment w 
she gazed into his face. 

“ Every lineament of your countenance tells me 
that you are her child,” she au, “ond as 
such—for I hold her marriage lines—you will ere 
long, I am assured, gain your rightful heritage.” 

In the joy of seeing Harcus no one had asked 
how he had escaped, till the Udaller made the in- 
quiry. His boat had been blow: n 1 off the coast, and 
had been driven miles away across the ocean, till, 
just as he and the crew were well nigh perishing, 
they had been picked up by an outward-bound ship. 
Happily, they had fallen in with a man-of-war, the 
captain of which knew him well, and had given him 
an acting order as second lieutenant. She had 
just returned home, and been paid off, on which he 


then, 


| had hastened to Shetland, that:yhe might personally 


Never, perhaps, 
was a happier Christmas spent in that far-off land. 

Harcus, with the aid of the Udaller and his 
aged grandmother, succeeded in establishing his 
claim to Eaglebister, his uncle having gone 
south, and enabled him to take quiet possession. 
Shortly afterwards Marion became his wife, and 
though in the winter season, accompanied by the 
Udaller, they moved to a more sunny clime, they 
never failed during the summer to pay a visit to 
Shetland. 
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A Christmas Carol. 
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Wake a world- wide song of praise, 
































Earth proclaim, and heay'n re- ply.- — “Glo-ry be to God on high.” P 
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The small notes are for the accompaniment. r* 
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MYSIE AND MIRRIE. 


BY AGNES GIBERNE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FLOSS SILVERTHORN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. - 

(LEY were seated listlessly upon the floor, 
side by side—Mysie, aged eight or nine, 
and Mirrie, some two years younger. 
The eldest was a tall bony sallow little 
maiden, with a face set in a mouldof 
peculiar gravity, and a pair of anxious 
black eyes. The other child—shorter, 
plumper, fairer—clung to her wistfully. 

The nursery was situated at the very top of a tall 
house ina fashionable quarter of London. A good 
many toys lay strewn about, and piled-up chairs told 
of a recent game at make-believe travelling. But 
the children were tired of play, and wanted some- 
body to come to them; and they had settled them- 
selves down upon the ground to a perplexed con- 
sideration of the present unwonted state of affairs, 
for they had been left alone nearly two whole 
hours, and it seemed a dreadful thing to Mysie and 
Mirrie that no one should come near them all that 
while. 

It was longer than two hours, for it was three 





{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





whole days, since they had seen their mother, and | 


since they had received the order to remain alto- 
gether in the nursery, and never to quit it unless 
nurse gave them leave. Mysie and Mirrie were 
both obedient children, and it did not even enter 
their minds to transgress this command; but it 


certainly did seem to them that things looked rather | 


odd. 


The room was growing dark, and no candles were | 


alight. The fire, too, had sunk dismally low, with 


large hollows showing between the dull red coals | 
which still remained piled together, though threaten- | 


ing each moment to collapse into a mere heap of 
fading embers. Why did not somebody come to 
poke them up? Mysie and Mirrie, being 
forbidden to handle fire-irons, could do nothing but 
gaze longingly at the strange red caverns, which 
were all that remained of once bright flames. 

“ Mirrie,” said Mysie, suddenly, “I see a castle.” 

“Do you?” said Mirrie, opening her own eyes 
very wide, in hopes of seeing the same 


strictly | 


“‘Yes—in the fire,’ went on Mysie, ina dreamy | 
tone. “ Sucha high castle, andit’s all burning! And | 
there’s a little black man, with a flag in his hand, | 


standing at one corner. 
know. 
is sure to do soon, he’ll be killed.” 

“Ts he a real man?” asked Mirrie, in an awe- 
struck way. 


He; can’t get down, you | 
And when the castle tumbles to pieces, as it | 


“No; but I like to make believe he’s real,’’ said | 


Mysie. 
“J wish the fire would’nt go quite out,” said 
Mirrie, after trying in vain to discover the little 


black man, “and then we shouldn’t be in the 
dark.” 

“It won’t yet,” returned Mysie. 
some time burning.” 

“Only it’s getting very dark, you know,’ 
Mirrie. “I do wish nurse would come!” 

Perhaps Mirrie’s words set off Mysie upon another 
tack, Her next remark was uttered in a very solemn 
sombre voice. 

“‘Mirrie, do you know it is three whole days, 
and it’ll be four to-morrow, since mamma came to 
see us.” 

“Ts it?” said Mirrie. 

“Yes, I know it is, because I have counted. 
The first night you cried because mamma didn’t come 
to see you in bed; and the next night Dolly broke 
her arm, and nurse gave us each a sugar-plum; and 
there is to-night as well—that makes three.” 

‘‘ Why doesn’t mamma come, Mysie ?” 

“Nobody seems to know,” said Mysie, putting on 
a curious old-fashioned manner quite beyond her 
age; “but I think I do.” 

“Do you? Oh, tell me, Mysie, please! 
going to come soon? ” 

“T only think I know,” said Mysie, very de- 
liberately; “I don’t say I do know. But I think— 
I think mamma is staying away from us—because— 
because ”’—-the younger child’s eyes were fastened 
eagerly on Mysie’s—‘‘ because she doesn’t love us 
like other little girls’ mammas do,” concluded the 
elder child, in a hushed voice. 

“Doesn’t she ?” 

“T only say I think, you know.” 

“ Won’t mamma ever come again?” asked Mirrie, 
her blue eyes widening, and filling with tears. 

“Some day, perhaps,” said Mysie. ‘Oh, look! 
—there’s my castle gone down.” 

“ And is the little black man burnt?” asked Mir. 
rie, anxiously. 

“ No—I don’t know—oh no, he’s there still.” 

But the black man and his melancholy position 
amid the ruins of his fallen castle were suddenly 
forgotten ; for the door o;-ned, and nurse came in. 

“Oh, nurse!” cried Mirne, iumping up and run- 
ning to her side; “I am so g..1 you have come, 
Don’t go again, dear, darling nurse !“ 

“Tt isn’t I who’s going now,” said nurse. putting 
down a small tray with two cups of milk anc a plate 
of bread-and-butter upon it. 

“Why, it isn’t tea-time!” said Mysie. 

“Not far off from it, though,” said nurse. “ Make 
haste, and eat as much as you want.” 

Mysie and Mirrie had not felt themselves in a 
particularly starving state before, but now they 
discovered themselves all at once to be each in 


“My castle takes 


said 


Is she 
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So they 
drew in their chairs, and ate and drank until there 


possession of an extremely good appetite. 


was no more milk and bread-and-butter remaining. 
And while the two children were thus pleasantly 
occupied, nurse was just as busy in another fashion. 
Mysie’s eyes followed her wonderingly. For she 
went to the wardrobe, and took out two little rough 
jackets, and two little hats, and two little red shawls, 
and two little neck-ties, and two pairs of gloves, 
And then two little 
umbrellas were laid alongside, as if ready for use, 
ang two warm veils were tied upon the two little 


and laid them all on the bed. 


brown hats by nurse’s busy fingers. 
Mysie could keep silence no longer. 
you looking to see if my things want mending ?” 
* Well, I did see a hole just now in the sleeve of 


: jacket,” said nurse. “It’li have to be mended 





me tel 


y-and-by.” 
sut all the things evidently had not holes in them, 
and yet nurse put none of them away again. The 
children ate in amazed silence. 
“ Now then }” said nurse, 
> not going to take us out walking now! 








ie, in bewilderment, as nurse handed her one 
proceeded to dress Mirrie in the 


id Mys 
jacket, and 
her, 
uid nurse. 





“Well, perhaps not exactly,” “Tt's 
rather late and dark; but what do you say to a 
drive 2” 
“Ts mamma going to take us?” asked Mirrie, with 
creat eagerness. 

“But she 


ut you her love, and said you was to go quiet, and 


“Why, no—she’s busy,” said nurse. 
not to make any fuss.” 
“ How long will the drive be?” asked Mysie. 
g J 
“Ah, you'll soon see that,’’ said nurse, smiling, 


1ough Mysie thought somehow she didn’t look very 
“ Just wait and see what you'll find at the 
end of it!” 

““ What shall we?” 


‘That’s what you have to guess,” said nurse, 


asked Mirrie. 


nodding her head. 
1 


Mysie and Mirrie almost felt as if they 
playing a game, and they went on dressing quite 
briskly. They could not think what it all meant. 


But it did not seem so much like a game when 
nurse took their hands, and led them soberly down- 


stairs. She told them not to make any noise by the 


wiy. How eagerly they both looked out, in hopes 
of the least little glimpse of their mother’s face or 


dress; but she was nowhere to be seen, 





Straight down-stairs, and along the pass: 


the hall-door was reached, went nurse, and the two 
children went with her. 

‘* Now put on your shawls, my dears, because it is 
cold outside,” she said. 

‘“* Bat, nurse, aren’t you coming if mamma isn’t ?”’ 
cried Mirrie ; “ you haven’t got your bonnet on,” 


“T’m not coming just now,” said nurse. 


an 
‘Nurse, are 


were | 


| 
re, till 


|} Wwomat 
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“T don’t want to go without you. Oh, please!” 
implored Mirrie, bursting into tears. 


“Miss Mysie is going to take suc 


2 


h care of you,” 
said nurse. “ There now, my dear, you’re not going 
to cry. Why, you ought to 
Think how funny the shops will all look by gas-light ! 
And there’s a kind person going to take care of you, 
so you won’t be alone.” 

“ A kind person!” a stranger ! 
had a horror of strangers, 

* Who is she?” asked Mysie. 


»” 


like a nice drive! 


Mysie and Mirrie 


said nurse. 
said Mysie, stepping back. 
“Miss Mysie, you must,” said nurse, gravely. 


*“* Her name is Stephens, 
o.”? 
g, 


“T’m not goin 
“e It 
; your mamma’s wish,” 

And without more ado, nurse opened the front 
door. A rush of cold wind came pouring in from the 
frosty atmosphere. Nurse lifted up Mirrie in her 
arms, carried her outside, and put her into the 
carriage, which stood there. Mysie followed without 
another word, and, disdaining all assistance, climbed 
in after. Mlirrie’s little fingers were clasping nurse’s 
hand convulsively. Somebody in a shawl and a 
very big poke-bonnet was seated with her back to 
the horses, 

* You'll take good care of the children, Mrs. 
Stephens ?” 

“T’'ll take care,” said a queer 
much too dark to see the face which belonged to the 


gruff voice. It was 
voice. 
“And don’t let them be left to themselves much, 
please; they ain’t used to it.” 
“All right,” said the queer voice, rather im- 
** Good-bye, Mrs. Nurse. 


patiently. Tell the man 


to be off.” 
“Oh no, no, no!” screamed Mirrie, in overpowering 
«Oh, nurse, gh, nurse !” 

“There now, my dear ; you'll soon be back, if all’s 
well,” said nurse. ‘“ Don’t cry now. Your mamma 
hoped you'd be good children. Let go, my dear, 
or the wheel will be over my foot.” 

Mirrie was far too much alarmed to have the least 
intention of letting go. But a hand was stretched 
out from the gruff-voiced individual, and her grasp 
was quietly and firmly loosened. 

Another moment, and the door was closed; nurse 
was out of sight; and the carriage had started. 
where were the children going ? 


fear. 


ut 


CHAPTER II. 
“ Mystx, please come near; I want to whisper some- 
thing.” 
So the 
and each 


Stephens 


two little sisters edged closer together, 
put an arm round the other. And Mrs. 
watched them persistently, but did not 
speak. 

“ Mysie,” said Mirrie, softly. ‘ I don’t like that 


”? 
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“No,” suid Mysie. ‘“ But she won’t do us any | cession of yelps and barks that he roused everybody 
harm, you know.” and everything else. Mirrie ceased rubbing her 

**Couldn’t you just ask her if we mayn’t turn back eyes, and shrank, half frightened, closer to Mysie. 
soon, because we have been ever so far already?” The white cat set up its back, and yawned. The 
whispered Mirrie. canary pulled his head from under his wing, and 

Mysie looked at Mirrie, and then looked at Mrs. gave an astonished chirp, And the old lady sat erect 
Stephens, and felt that to get out such a request | in her chair, and gazed hard about her, with some 
was almost hopeless. | bewildered blinks. 

“Do, please, do!” entreated Mirrie, pitifully. “Eh! what’s the matter now, Stephens? What’s 

“T don’t think I can,” whispered Mysie. “I think | the matter now, Rossiter ? ” 
—I’m not exactly afraid of her, you know—but I; “The children’s come, ma’am,” said Stephens. 


don’t like to speak.” | “The children! Ah, to be sure,” said the old 
“Don’t you think she will take us back soon?” lady, in a very drowsytene. “Allright. Put them 
asked Mirrie. —to—bed.” 


“‘ No,” said Mysie, “‘ not to-day.” It was very evident chat bed was the only fit plaee 
Mirrie gave a little gasp of dismay. at that moment for the old lady herself. She laid 
“Because I don’t believe mamma wants us,” said | her head back on the cushion of her chair, and said 
Mysie, a frown coming between her brows. ‘I think | no more. 
she must be tired of us, or she couldn’t send us off,| “It’s past missis’ bed-time, but she would stay 
and never give us a kiss.” | up,” said Rossiter. “She'll be pleased enough to 
“She wanted us to be good,” said Mirrie, sorrow- | have ’em in the morning. Pretty little dears! I'll 





fully. | get ’em off to bed now, while you see to missis.” 
“Yes, and she sent her love. It’s a sort of love,” | “Give ’em a piece of cake first,” suggested 

said Mysie. “I don’t believe she loves us a great Stephens, looking quite tenderly upon them out of 

deal.” | her huge poke-bonnet. “I shouldn't wonder if 
London streets were left behind at last ; the houses | they ’re hungry.” 

grew thinner, and fields began to take their place, So a great slice of seed-cake—much richer than 


and instead of the bright gas-lights there were only | nurse would have chosen for them—was handed to 
the bright stars overhead. But Mysie and Mirrie | each child. And, between cake and sleepiness and 
saw nothing of thischange. They never once opened general bewilderment, they actually submitted to 
their eyes till the carriage drove through a small | being undressed by Stephens, without a word of re- 
garden, very much filled up with trees and shrubs, | yonstrance, Mysie made little Mirrie kneel down 
and stood before the porch of a curious little old | 414 say her prayers softly, as she would have done at 
country house. home, and Mysie afterwards knelt down and said her 
Then the door of the house and the door of the| gyn ‘Then they were helped into the great dark 
carriage were both opened, An old withered-looking | fouyposter bed, so unlike the two little white-cur- 
servant stood at the former, holding a candle, which | taineq ones to which they were accustomed; and 
flashed dazzling beams into the children’s sleepy | yyirrie dropped sound asleep immediately. 
eyes; and Mrs. Stephens stepped out of the latter,/ \ysie did not at all mean to do the same, She 
showing, in the candle-light, a face just as old and | quite intended to lie awake, and go over these various 
withered as the other woman’s. And the coachman, perplexities in her little mind, But somehow it 
lifting down a small box from the roof, came forward, happened that five minutes had not passed before 
and he was older than either of the other two. Mysie’s eyes too were closed in placid slumber. 
«Now then, little misses,” said he; and he lifted 
out first Mysie and then Mirrie, and set them down 
on the red and brown figured oil-cloth of the small CHAPTER IIl. 
square hall, “Take ’em in to see missis,” he sug- | Irwas altogether a different thing when morning came, 
gested; for the two women stood looking at the | and the wintry sunshine, streaming through the win- 
children. dow, awoke the two little sisters at the same moment. 
So Stephens took Mysie and Mirrie’s hands, and They must have been lying very late in bed for 
marched them o£ to a door at the right side. And | that bright beam to have had time to climb so high, 
when she had led them through they found them- | But evidently this household into which they had 
selves inside a cozy parlour, with alamp on the table, | dropped so oddly did not boast peculiarly early hours ; 
and a big fire burning, and a white cat asleep on the | while, on the other hand, February was advancing, 
hearth-rug, and a canary-bird asleep in its cage, and | and the sun was beginning to get over his winter 
a little dog asleep in its basket, and an old lady | habit of late rising. 
asleep in her arm-chair. “ Mirrie, do you know, we’re in the country!” was 
The little dog was the first to awake; and he | Mysie’s first exclamation. 
tumbled out of his basket, and set up such a suc- “Are we?” said Mirrie, opening her eyes a little 
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wider, and perceiving that Mysie had sprung out of 
bed and rushed to the window. 

* Yes, because there’s nothing but tr 
all round. I wish it was summer.” 

“T want mamma and nurse,”’ said Mirrie. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if they were to come to day,” 


ees and grass 
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night before, but when his mistress reproved him he 
wagged his tail, and tried to lick Mirrie’s hand. The 
old lady seemed greatly pleased, and laughed quite 
heartily, declaring Fluff had taken a fancy to her, 
and so Mirrie must be a nice little girl, because Fluff 
was always so particular whom he liked. Mysie 





On 


man ? 


Ts hea real 


said Mysie, inclined to view things hopefully this 
morning. ‘Come, Mirrie, we'll get up.” 

And when Stephens entered, a little later, 
found both children half-dressed, to her no small 
astonishment. 

Soon thereafter she 


she 


conducted them into the 
dining-room, which also served as breakfast-parlour. 
The cat and the dog were both upon the rug, and 
the old lady was in her arm-chair, and the other old 
servant was standing at the table making breakfast. 
The little dog barked as vigorously as he had done the 


asked Murrie.”’—p. 58. 


wished ne would like her too, but Fluff marched back 
to his seat on the rug, and paid no more attention 
to the children. 

Then the old lady called them both to sit down 
beside her; and first the bell was rung, and the old 
coachman came in, and they had short family prayers ; 
the old lady herself could not kneel, since she was 
quite a prisoner to her chair. After that the coach- 
man and Stephens went away, and Rossiter poured 
out tea for the children, and gave them bread-and- 
butter. 
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The old lady was quite chatty this morning, and 
asked the children all sorts of questions. She kept 
making mistakes in their names, calling Mysie Mirrie, 


and Mirrie Mysie. They hada good laugh over this. 


And then she wanted to know their exact ages, and | 


how many lessons they did, 2nd what games they 
liked. 

But all this time not one word was said about why 
they had come, or when they were going away again. 
It was very strange! What coulditall mean? And 
what had they been sent here for at all? Of course, 
Mysie and Mirrie might have asked questions, only 
they were shy children, and they scarcely ever 
saw strangers, and it wasn’t their way to ask 
questions. 

After breakfast the old lady told them they might 
do just what they liked: they might play in that 
room or in the other room, or in the hall, and by- 
and-by they should have a walk. 

Somehow the children did not feel much inclined 
to play. They went about, hand in hand, looking at 
the curious old furniture, and the pictures and 
cabinets. It amused them fora time. {But Mirrie 
began soon to whisper, “I wish nurse was here. I 
want mamma so!” 

“T want her too,” said Mysie; ‘but the old lady 
is nice. And I’m glad she is; because, you know, if 
mamma is tired of us, and means to give us up to 
the old lady, I’d rather she should be nice.” 

Poor Mirrie’s face grew doleful indeed at this sug- 
gestion, and her lips began to quiver. 

“Of course, I’m not sure yet, you know,” said 
Mysie, thoughtfully. ‘But it does look very much 
as if mamma didn’t want us any longer, Mirrie.” 

“Oh, Mysie! I wouldn’t like to be here always,” 
said Mirrie, tearfully, with heaving breast. “I want 
to go home. Oh, I do want to go home!” 

“ Perhaps she’ll send for you some day, and not 
for me,” said Mysie. 

But this made Mirrie ery the more. Presently 
Stephens found her sobbing in the hall, with Mysie 
trying to soothe her, and she took them both off to 
her mistress. And the old lady pretended to be quite 
frightened at the sight of tears, and made such a 
queer face, with her spectacles pushed up to the top 
of her forehead, that neither Mysie nor Mirrie could 
possibly help laughing. 

“That ’s right,” said the old lady. 
what is the matter.” 

“ Mirrie wants nurse,” said Mysie. 

“ Ah!” and the old lady shook her head slowly. 
“But you see she can’t have her just now. 
there ’s not a bit of use in crying for what you can’t 


a 2? 


have. 


« Now tell me 


“But suppose mamma doesn’t want you just 
now?” 

“Doesn’t she?” said Mysie, almost holding her 
breath at this confirmation of her fears. 

“No, I’m afraid not,” said the old lady. 
has given you both over to me for a little while. 
That was why I sent my carriage for you. By-and- 
by she will want you back, of course; but just now 
She was as pleased as 


She 


she doesn’t want you at all. 


| could be to hear that I could take you both into my 








And | 


nest.” 

The days went by somehow, lagging very heavily 
as they went. Mrs. Archer did her best for her little 
guests. She brought out eld toys for their amuse- 
ment, and she found little employments to pass their 
time, and she sent them out with Stephens for long 
country walks. So long as they were busy they could 
be happy. But there were hours in which they had 
nothing to do, and there were days when it rained 
heavily, and there were times when the longing for 
home in each little heart was too strong to be pushed 
into the background. Night-time especially was the 
worst of all. 

“Why didn’t mamma write?” 

That was Mysie’s greatest puzzle; or, at least, it 
would have been a puzzle, if she had not accounted 
for it by the sorrowful thought, which she was en- 
couraging, that ‘‘ mamma didn’t love her.” Mamma 
wrote to Mrs. Archer, Mysie felt sure of that, be- 
cause, though the postman arrived before she came 
down-stairs in the morning, and though Mrs, Archer 
did not exactly say she had received a letter, yet she 
now and then told the children that, “ Mamma was 
well, and sent her love.” And, of course, Mrs. Archer 
had received the message by post. 





CHAPTER IV. 

“Mirrig,” said Mysie, one day, as they sat alone 
with their two new dolls, which Mrs. Archer had 
given them—*“ Mirrie, I wonder how long it is since 
we came here.” 

“Oh, I’m sure it’s years and lots of days,” said 
little Mirrie. 

Mysie shook her head. 

“ No, it isn’t years, but it’s very lone.” 

“Then it’s a week, a whole long week?” said 
Mirrie. ‘“ And a week’s dreadful, isn’t it Mysic.” 

*©A week is seven days—no, eight, at least, I’m 
not sure which,” said Mysie. “I think it must 
sometimes be seven, and sometimes be eight, do 
you know, only it always does puzzle me so.” 

Well, then, I’m quite sure we’ve been living 


| here eighty days,” said Mirrie, turning her doll up- 


“Oh, please,” said Mirrie, bursting out again, | 


“mayn’t I go home?” 

“ Home!” said the old lady. 
to go home for ?” 

“Mamma,” whispered Mirrie, 


“What do you want 


side down to look at the soles of its shoes, 

* Mirrie, you’ll give Sophy a headache if you do 
that, and she’ll want a doctor.” 

* But I’m frightened of Mrs, Archer’s doctor,” said 
Mirrie. “Oh, I'll tell you what, Mysie, when we go 
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home, and nurse gives us that nice pink medicine out 
of the chemistry-shop, we'll beg her for ever so little 
a drop to cure Sophy, ’cause she’s so pale, and it’il 
give her a colour.” 

* Chemist, not chemistry,” said Mysie, in a learned 
tone. ‘“ Chemistry is what uncle Frank does when 
he makes those red and blue flames pop up in the 
air, and Lizzie screams and runs behind the sofa,” 

“And isn’t the pink medicine chemistry too?” 
asked Mirrie, 

“No,” said Mysie. “That was only a chemist’s shop. 
A chemist is the gentleman that stands behind a 
counter and makes pills.” 

“ Oh, Mysie!” screamed Mirrie, jumping to her 
feet. 

“ What?” said Mysie, rather startled. 

“Wouldn’t it be fine—oh, wouldn’t it be a nice 
game, if you and me was to make believe we’d be 
chemistries—I mean chemists.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mysie, thoughtfully. 

«And we might make beautiful pills,” said Mirrie, 
in ‘great excitement, “so as mamma wouldn’t have 
to buy any more of the chemist gentleman, ’cause 
we'd make them look lovely, And couldn’t we make 
pink 17 dicine too?” 

It was a brilliant idea, though somewhat difficult 
to carry out. Mysie and Mirrie consulted earnestly 
for a while in low tones, down upon the floor. 

“*Mysie, do you think Mrs, Archer will mind?” 
asked Mirrie, presently. 

“Not if we don’t make a mess,” said Mysie. 

“Mamma wouldn’t mind a mess,” said Mirrie. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if she would now,” said Mysie. 
“Perhaps it was because of the messes that she 
doesn’t want us any more.” 

“When will mamma want us again!” sighed 
Mirrie, disconsolately. 

“ Mirrie, I'll tell you what——” 

“Yes,” said Mirrie. 

«You mustn’t say a word to Mrs, Archer, nor 

tephens, nor anybody.” 

“No,” said Mirrie. 

“Well, then, I don’t think mamma ever will! 
There!” 

Mysie sat erect, with crossed legs, and a tragic air. 

“I wish you wouldn’t,” faltered Mirrie. 

“*T don’t!” said Mysie. 

Mirrie made no further answer. She sat in a 
doleful attitude, with her doll in her arms. The zest 
And all at once 





of the chemist-game was gone. 

What was it? Who was it? 

The door opened, and a voice said, “Are the 
children here, Stephens ?” 

“Mamma!” screamed Mirrie, in a perfect rap- 
ture. 
Mirrie in her arms ! 

Didn’t mamma love Mysie? What do you think she 
felt about it? Well, at the first moment she sprang 
up, as Mirrie did, and was folded in the same close 


And oh, how tightly and lovingly mamma held 


1 





embrace, and had the same rush of joy in her 
heart. 

“Oh mamma, mamma, you won’t ever leave us 
again! oh, please don’t!” cries Mirrie. 

But after the first minute Mysie held a little back. 
The black cloud had not cleared away from her heart. 
What if after all mamma did noé feel quite so much 
for her children other mammas did for their 
children? Mysie had nourished the evil thought 
so long, that now it was quite strong, and she had 
no power to smother it down. 

‘* Mamma, why did you send us off here?” 
Mirrie, while Mysie asked no questions at all. 

“Why, because I had to do it, my little Mirrie; 
and I dare say it seemed a very odd thing to you; 
but we thought it best not to tell you the reason.” 

“‘Mysie said she knew the reason,” said Mirrie, quite 
forgetting in her excitement that this was a secret. 

* Who told you, Mysie?” asked her mamma. 

“Nobody,” said Mysie, growing very red. “ Now, 
Mirrie, don’t!” 

“Do you remember a lady coming to the house a 
few days before you left home?” asked their mamma, 

Mysie nodded. 

“But we didn’t see her, ’cause she went to bed,” 
said Mirrie. 

“Yes, she was very ill, Mirrie; and the illness 
turned out to be avery bad fever. That was why I 
would not come near my little girls. We were not 
quite sure at first, but I wrote off to Mrs. Archer, 
and I kept quite out of your way, and she sent back 
an answer to say she would fetch you away directly 
in her carriage. I was so glad, for I didn’t know 
where else to send you, and yet I was afraid to keep 
Besides, I wanted nurse to 


as 


asked 


you on in the house. 
help me with the lady.” 

“ Did nurse ?” asked Mirrie. 

“Yes, after you were gone. Not before. And the 
lady is better now, and has gone to the sea, and our 
home is being all papered and painted and cleaned.” 

“ Mamma, you didn’t write letters,” said Mysie. 

“Yes, I wrote to Mrs. Archer, not to my little 
girls, because I was afraid even the paper might 
make them take the fever. Mamma loved her dar- 
lings too much to risk anything. It made me quite 
unhappy that I couldn’t get you off the very instant 
the lady was taken ill.” 

“ There, Mysie!” said Mirrie. 

“What was Mysie’s reason that she fancied?” 
asked their mamma. 

“Why, she said you sent us 
didn’t want us, mamma.” 

“ Mirrie, I told you not to tell,” interposed Mysie, 
reproachfully. ‘ And Mrs. Archer said that, too.” 

“TI did not want you, for your sakes,” said their 
mamma; “I always want you for my own. I 
wanted you to be away, and escape the terrible fever, 
and I did not like even to tell you about it, lest you 
should be frightened and sobe more inclined totakeit.” 


away because you 
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SHOT HOME. 








“IT wonder if the pink medicine would make the 
fever well,” said Mirrie. 
mamma does love us!” 

“‘Mysie, have you doubted that?” said her mamma, 


“Oh, Mysie, I’m so glad 


| at the first pull. 
understanding the truth at last, partly from Mirrie’s | 
words, partly from Mysie’s face, and partly from her | 
knowledge of her little girl’s character. “Oh, Mysie!”" | 


derly, reproachfully. Mysie trusted her love now, for 
it was not possible to do otherwise. 

But hers was a poor sort of trust, for it had given way 
No wonder the mother was grieved. 

“Mamma, I didn’t mean to make you sorry,” she 
said, at length. 

“No; but, darling, you have made me sorry— 











“*«Mamma!’ screamed Mirrie, in a perfect rapture.” —p. 63, 
> 


Such a sorrowful grieved look it was with which | 


she spoke. 

“Mamma, you didn’t say good-bye to us,” said 
Mysie, a little sullen stiil. 
“Because I could not. 
doing so. 

weeks ? 


I might have killed you by 


Oh, Mysie! have you no firmer trust in 
your mother’s love than that ? ” 

Had she none? Mysie came nearer, and felt her 
mother’s arms around her, pressing her closely, ten- 


more sorry than I can tell. If you measure my love 


| in this way, just by means of what you can see and 


| 
| 


Have you been dwelling on that all these | 


understand of my reasons for doing things, you may 
be always doubting it. Dear child, I may have to act 
ina hundred ways which may seem strange and even 
disagreeable to you, and the reasons for which you 
must not know, or could not understand. But nothing 


| should ever make you doubt my love, Mysie!” 


“Oh, mamma, mamma!” whispered Mysie, “Tl 
never think such a thing of you again!” 
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